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The U.N. Bond Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


¢ OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I read in the 
Near East Report of January 30 a very 
in ing presentation in support of the 
United Nations bond issue. 

The material presented is so practical 
that I recommend it for reading by all 
the Members: 


Tue U.N. Bonp ISSUE 


President Kennedy today asked Congress 
for authority to purchase 6100 million of the 
United Nations $200 million 25-year bond is- 
sue. The United Nations needs the money to 
Pay off $110 million in back debts and to 
Put its fiscal house in order. 

On practical grounds, this proposal is in 
our national interest. 

The United Nations regular budget in 1961 
Was $72.7 million. All member states con- 
tribute. We paid 32,5 percent—s22.3 million. 
x The cost of U.N. operations in the Congo 

Or 10 months was $100 million, Because the 

Soviet bloc, the French, the Belgians, and 
Others do not contribute, we paid almost 
half the billi—g47.5 million. 

The 1961 cost of the U.N. Emergency Force 
which guards the Gaza-Israel frontier and 
the Straits of Tiran was $19.7 million. Again, 

use the Soviet and Arab blocs won't 
contribute, we paid more than 40 percent— 
$7.9 milion. 

The United Nations has asked the Inter- 
national Court to rule that the Soviet Union 
and other nations should pay for all U.N. 
Operations eyen though they disapprove of 
them. This would make it unnecessary for 
Our country to carry more than its fair share. 

The bond issue would help accomplish the 
same objective because the cost of amor- 

the bonds would be paid out of the 
assessments which all nations now 


Pay. 


The amount is small indeed. It is dwarfed 
by the billions we spend for defense, missiles, 
moon shots, and for journeys into space, 
© should be ready to spend money in the 
Affirmative search for peace. 
1b considerations aside, the bond 

© is urgently commended by principle. 

The United Nations is not a perfect instru- 
3 The world was already bitterly divided 
Cases it came into existence in 1945. The 

ted Nations has made blunders, It has 
reese frustration and defeats. Yet it con- 
ues to be the world's major agency for 
peace, As long as it exists, there is a forum 
ayes nations can talk to each other, air 
eir conflicts and—by persistent effort—re- 
Solve them, 
The United States emerged from drugged 
tur tonlem long ago. We no longer imagine 
t we can live alone. We are committed 
Unive action to deter war. If the 
8 ted Nations is not adequate or effective, 
Should be trying hard te repair its imper- 
We should not handicap it by with- 
Ay by Co is worth 
ngress is w 
infinitely more than a loan of $100 million. 
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It is renewed attestation of our support for 
the charter and the institution created to 
uphold it. We need to heighten respect for 
the United Nations in our own country. We 
need to strengthen its prestige and authority 
everywhere. What Congress does will be 
watched by parliaments and cabinets In other 
lands. It would be unfortunate if other 
nations should come to believe that we are 
indifferent or unconcerned. 


Andrew F. Schoeppel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the high 
esteem Kansans had for their recently 
departed Senator, Andrew F. Schoeppel, 
transcended party bounds, and had no 
sectional limits. Tributes to his splen- 
did service to Kansas and the Nation 
have since appeared in papers all across 
our State from Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike. 

One splendid testimonial to the high 
regard in which Senator Schoeppel was 
held, was made by one of the leading 
Democrats of Kansas, Mr. Jerry E. Dris- 
coll of Russell, and appeared in the Rus- 
sell Daily News on January 23, 1962. 
Mr. Speaker, I request it be inserted in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Our FRIEND ANDY 

A tribute now to Andrew F. Schoeppel, 
Kansas Senator, comes easily. There's no 
conscience pang for the late Senator was on 
a first-name basis to most of his consti- 
tuents. He was Andy to thousands of Kan- 
sans and, because of it, knew pretty well 
what kind of a job he was doing for the 
folks back home. Unlike many whose death 
is lammented in the press, Andy found the 
time to talk and counsel with his friends. 
He wasn't the sort of man to whom one 
offered praise to his face and reserved more 
candid opinions. 

Political lines were no barrier to his 
friendships. Significant and typical of the 
feeling of Kansans for Andy Schoeppel is 
shown in the following tribute from Jerry 
E. Driscoll, Russell attorney, lifelong polit- 
ical opponent and warm friend of the Sena- 
tor. It shows, we believe, a reason why 
Kansans feel so deeply the State’s loss. 

A TRIBUTE TO ANDY SCHOEPPEL 

Kansans were shocked by the recent death 


ot my personal friend, Andy Schoeppel. He 


was a capable, hard-hitting and conserva- 
tively bent, two time governor of Kansas, 
and thrice elected U.S. Senator. 

His professional career began in Ness 
County, where he was considered “one of 
our own.” We were associated in many 
legal battles in Western Kansas, and I found 
him to be a big man, in every sense of the 
word, and thereafter, his successful career 
im public office speaks eloquently of the 


high esteem In which he was held through- 
out the entire State, and the respect ac- 
corded his sincerity by Senate colleagues 
speaks equally well of his recognized ability. 

We were on or connected with opposing 
athletic teams while he was a student at 
the University of Nebraska, and I was a 
student at Kansas University. Shep was 
born on a farm near Claflin, in Barton 
County, approximately 7 miles south of the 
farm where I was born in Russell County, 
and our fathers were friends during the 
early day farm life and hardships. 

My nephew later married a cousin of 
Andy Schoeppel; while Senator Schoeppel 
and I represented different political parties, 
it, in no way, affected the personal friend- 
ship which I am happy to say existed be- 
tween us at all times. I had always ad- 
mired the deep and sincere convictions he 
held on Government matters and the fact 
that he fought for these with all of the vigor 
at his command. 

While Governor of Kansas and without 
solicitation on my part, he appointed me 
and reappointed me as a member of the 
Board of Regents of the State of Kansas. 
Seldom did he ever visit Russell without 
paying me a visit. By reason of his death, 
the Nation has lost another individual who 
honestly believed in the traditional Amer- 
ican free enterprise system. That was my 
friend, Andy Schoeppel. 

JERRY E. DRISCOLL. 


The B-52—Still Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1, 1962 
Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 


which was aired this week by KAKE tele- 


vision and radio in Wichita, Kans., en- 
titled “The B-52: Still Needed.” I be- 
lieve that my colleagues in the House 
will be most interested in reading this ex- 
cellent expression of opinion on the con- 
tinued importance of the manned air- 
plane: 
THE B-52: STILL NEEDED 

So great are the distractions of the cold 
war and the space age that few of us paid 
much attention to that giant Boeing Strato- 
fortress bomber which smashed many a rec- 
ord recently by flying nonstop and without 
refueling—half way ‘round the world. 

We do not even recognize the names of 
Maj. Clyde T. Evely and his crew. They 
flew the newest version of the Strategic Air 
Command’s finest bomber from Okinawa to 
Spain. 

Other personalities—like Astronaut John 
Glenn—now occupy center stage. 

Still, a swell flight by some old-fashioned 
birdmen has a deeper meaning than the rec- 
ords they broke. The feat demonstrated 
afresh the ability of the H model of the 
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B-52 to carry the 1,000-mile air-launched 
Skybolt ballistic missile—wherever necessary. 
The fuel efficiency of this craft is a match 
for its accuracy. It can approach its targets 
11 miles high—or at nearly treetop level, 
beneath the beams of defensive radar. 

All these homely but reliable attributes— 
especially its standoff capability, through 
which it can loose its missiles beyond the 
range of the enemy’s defensive missiles— 
give to the newest B-52 an immunity, for 
the time being, from technological obsoles- 
cence. 

Reckless is the prophet who says that the 
piloted plane is no longer needed. 


To Achieve Excellence in Education the 
Fine Arts Must Have Equal Status in 
Our Public Schools and Colleges With 
Such Credit Courses as Science and 
Modern Foreign Languages, as Well as 
With Football, Basketball, Automobile 
Mechanics, Typing, Bookkeeping, and 
Shorthand 


EXTENSION 


OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, to 
achieve excellence in education, the fine 
arts must have equal status in our public 
schools and colleges with such credit 
courses as science and modern foreign 
languages, as well as with football, bas- 
ketball, automobile mechanics, typing, 
bookkeeping, and shorthand. 

In his state of the Union message the 
President said he would recommend to 
the Congress proposals to stimulate the 
arts 


Secretary of Labor Arthur J, Goldberg, 
in his December 15, 1961, arbitration 
award in the Metropolitan Opera dis- 
pute, made a number of excellent sug- 
gestions for stimulating the fine arts. 

I have now introduced a bill, HR. 
9906, which is based on one of Secretary 
Goldberg’s suggestions. My bill, how- 
ever, would support the arts in the public 
schools and colleges of this country, and 
it will provide more than $6,520,000 for 
this purpose without a cent of Federal 
appropriations. 

Dr. Ralph G. Beelke, executive secre- 
tary of the Art Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, has writ- 
a to the White House in support of my 

A little over 1 year ago, I visited the Soviet 
Union as part of a U.S. delegation to study 
arts education programs. My reaction was 
similar to the reactions of other U.S. ob- 
servers of Soviet education in other fields. 
I was impressed by the strong support given 
by the Soviet Government to the arts in 
general and especially to educational pro- 
grams. Our delegation also had the oppor- 
tunity to talk with Madam Furtseva, Min- 
ister of Culture, and she told us of plans to 
increase the educational programs in all 
areas of the arts. 

I would not want to recommend that we 
support the arts and arts education because 
it is done in the Soviet Union. I would, 
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however, strongly encourage the use of the 
arts to support and achieve our national 
goals to the same degree that the Soviets 
use the arts to achieve their purposes. The 
views of the two countries relating to the 
arts differ in the same manner that they 
differ in other fields. In our country, how- 
ever, we have not allowed the arts to make 
the contribution to the strengthening of our 
national life which they are capable of mak- 
ing. It is time now that we did something 
about this, for the struggle in which we are 
engaged is too great for us not to use every 
means at our disposal to achieve our ends. 


It is certainly true, as Secretary Gold- 
berg pointed out, that the principal 
source of support for the arts now and in 
the future must be the private citizens 
who together constitute a vast and 
widely diverse audience. 

If the private citizen is to support the 
arts to the fullest extent he must be an 
educated citizen and the fine arts must 
be an integral and basic part of his edu- 
cation. This was seen by the Founding 
Fathers, particularly Presidents Wash- 
ington and Jefferson who were outspok- 
en on the need for the arts in the educa- 
tion of young Americans. 

In his first annual address to Congress 
on January 8, 1790, President Washing- 
ton said: 

There is nothing which can better deserve 
our patronage than the promotion of science 
and literature. Whether this desirable ob- 
ject will be the best promoted by affording 
aids to seminaries of learning already estab- 
lished, by the institution of a national uni- 
versity, or by any other expedients, will be 
worthy of a place in the deliberations of the 
Legislature, 


At another point, President George 
Washington said: 

The prosperity of our country is closely 
connected with our improvement in the use- 
ful arts. 


And President Washington declared 
that: 

The arts and sciences essential to the 
prosperity of the state and to the ornament 
and happiness of human life have a primary 
claim to the encouragement of every lover of 
his country and mankind. 


While I do not think that the $6 mil- 
lion plus provided annually by my bill, 
H.R, 9906, will really balance the great 
emphasis given the sciences in our col- 
leges and universities by the more than 
$2 billion which the Federal Government 
annually spends on scientific research 
this relatively small sum will indicate 
that the Federal Government is finally 
heeding President Washington’s sound 
advice as to including the arts in the 
education of our young people. 

I introduced H.R. 9906 at the request 
of Dr. Ralph E. Purcell, chairman of the 
department of political science, Univer- 
sity of Delaware. Dr. Purcell is the au- 
thor of the highly regarded book, Gov- 
ernment and Art,” an authoritative work 
on the history and development of the 
art activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

Iam pleased that Dr. Ralph G. Beelke, 
past adviser on art to the U.S. Office of 
Education, and now executive secretary 
of the art department of the powerful 
National Education Association, also fa- 
vors my bill. 

I include here explanatory material on 
H.R. 9906: 
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THE NATIONAL ART 

EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 

Washington, D.C., January 31, 1982. 

Re H.R. 9906. 

Mr. Henex HALL WILSON, Jr., 

Administrative Assistant to the President, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. WILSON: In his state of the Union 
message to the Congress, President Kennedy 
said that he would recommend bills “to 
stimulate the arts.“ A bill supporting the 
arts was recently Introduced into the Con- 
gress by Congressman Harris B. MCDOWELL, 
Jr., Democrat, of Delaware, and it is my hope 
that the President will give his support to 
this legislation as part of his program of 
arts stimulation. 

The bill to which I refer is H.R. 9906, a 
bill to provide for the establishment of a 
National Arts Agency in the U.S. Office of 
Education to aid in the creation and under- 
standing of, and education in, the fine arts. 
This bill differs from other arts legislation of 
recent years in that it aims to support the 
arts where it will do the most good in the 
long run, namely, school arts programs, 

Our association has for years supported 
efforts to encourage Federal recognition of 
the arts as an important part of our na- 
tional life. Last year the association pre- 
sented a special citation to Congressman 
Frank THOMPSON, Jr., of New Jersey, for his 
efforts in this field, and the records of con- 
gressional hearings are testimony to our sin- 
cerity. We believe, however, that the prin- 
ciple of “reciprocal reinforcement” operates 
in the arts as it does in other fields and 
that our cultural life will be vigorous and 
strong in direct relationship to the strength 
and vigor of education programs in the arts. 

While I cannot speak officially at this time, 
Iam confident that, on the basis of previous 
resolutions passed in our convention, our 
association will go on record soon in sup- 
port of this legislation. 

As an individual, I also feel quite strongly 
about the need for encouraging school arts 
programs. A little over 1 year ago, I visited 
the Soviet Union as part of a US. dele- 
gation to study arts education: pro- 
grams. My reaction was similar to the 
reactions of other U.S. observers of Soviet 
education in other fields. I was impressed 
by the strong support given by the Soviet 
government to the arts in general and 
especially to educational programs. Our 
delegation also had the opportunity to talk 
with Madam Furtseva, Minister of Culture, 
and she told us of plans to increase the 
educational programs in all areas of the arts. 

I would not want to recommend that we 
support the arts and arts education because 
it is done in the Soviet Union. I would, 
however, strongly encourage the use of the 
arts to support and achieve our national 
goals to the same degree that the Soviets 
use the arts to achieve their purposes. The 
view of the two countries relating to the 
arts differ in the same manner that they 
differ in other fields. In our country, how- 
ever, we have not allowed the arts to make 
the contribution to the strengthening of 
our national life which they are capable of 
making. It is time now that we did some- 
thing about this, for the struggle in which 
we are engaged is too great for us not to 
use every means at our disposal to achieve 
our ends. 

I hope you will convey to the President 
my support of Mr. McDowetu’s bill and my 
support of the President’s program of gen- 
eral arts stimulation. He can be confident 
that he has the support of art teachers 
throughout the country in his efforts to 
stimulate arts activities. If we can in any 
way help in these efforts, we hope the Presi- 
dent will feel free to call upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH G. BEELKE, 
Executive Secretary, the National Art 
Education Association. 
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HR. 9906 


(in the House of Representatives, Janu- 
ary 25, 1962, Mr. McDowxut introduced the 
following bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor) 

A bill to provide for the establishment of a 
National Arts Agency in the United States 
Office of Education to aid in the creation 
and understahding of, and education in, 
the fine arts 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

Of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That there 

is hereby established in the United States 

Office of Education a National Arts Agency 

to advance the creation and understanding 

of, and education in, the fine arts. 

Sec. 2. All writings, including music, now 
or hereafter in the public domain shall be 
the property of the United States as copy- 
right owner and be used for the benefit of 
the public and to advance the creation and 
are ending of, and education in, the fine 


Sec. 3. The United States, acting through 
5 National Arts Agency, shall collect roy- 
ties on the writings, including music, 
ch it owns as copyright owner, and 
Utilize the proceeds in such amounts and in 
such manner, including holding national 
Canpetitions and festivals in the Nation’s 
apital, as best to advance the creation and 
paca pg ots pna education in, the fine 
a pay for administering the 
gram authorized by this Act. 22 
3 4. The President ot the United States 
all appoint a board of eleven members 
Which shall formulate the policies for carry- 
— Sut the purposes of this Act. The Board 
> the National Arts Agency shall appoint a 
The and staff to administer such policies. 
fice oner of the United States Of- 
5 shall be Chairman of the 
ational Arts Agency, ex officio. 
Members of the Board of the National Arts 
ore shall, while attending its meetings 
thie aoe engaged in activities authorized by 
2 Act, receive compensation at a rate to 
— fixed by the Secretary of the Department 
Health, Education, and Welfare but not 
— 875 per diem, and shall be paid 
3 vel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
73 pubsistence, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 
2 2) for persons in the Government service 
ployed intermittently. Members of the 
soard of the National Arts Agency shall be 
— from among citizens of the United 
who are art educators or who are 
recognized for their knowledge of 
or experience in, or for their profound in- 
oo in, one or more of the fine arts. 
“wat, 5. This Act shall be known as the 
tional Arts Agency Act of 1962”. 


Congressman Harris B. MCDOWELL, JR., 


4 bin t, of Delaware, this week introduced 
» HR. 9906, which would provide more 

than $6 million annually, without a cent of 
Salle appropriations, to help achieve ex- 
ence in education. The foundation-type 
des Which the bill would establish, is 
r er to enrich the curriculum, improve 
hing and the training of teachers, and 
schoo Other aids to the Nation's public 
i Is and colleges. 
KUAK Would give the arts equal status with 
credit courses as science and modern 

„ as well as football and 
other athletic programs, automobile mechan- 
and 5 typing, bookkeeping, 


The 


which McDowell bill embodies a concept 


has been followed for many years in 

countries, notaly France. 
Provides that all writings, including 
©, Now or hereafter in the public do- 
Motes be the property of the United 
the as copyright owner and be used for 
benefit of the public. 


It 
musi 
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The bill would establish a National Arts 
Agency in the U.S. Office of Education to ad- 
minister the licensing which would be re- 
quired. The U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion would be chairman of the board of the 
new arts agency, ex officio. 

Congressman McDowELL said today he had 
introduced the bill at the request of Dr. 
Ralph E. Purcell, chairman of the department 
of political science, University of Delaware. 
Dr. Purcell is the author of the highly 
regarded book, Government and Art,“ an 
authoritative work on the history and devel- 
opment of the art activities of the Federal 
Government. 

Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg re- 
cently recommended similar though not 
identical legislation which was introduced in 
the 85th Congress by Senator J. W. FUL- 
nricut, chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

Secretary Goldberg said, in his Decem- 
ber 15, 1961, arbitration award of the labor 
difficulties at the Metropolitan Opera in New 
York City, that: 

“At this period when the entire body of 
copyright law is under study, it would seem 
appropriate to give further attention to this 
attractive proposal for supporting the arts.” 

Congressman McDowELL explained that 
under his bill: 

“The United States would collect royalties 
and utilize the proceeds in such amounts and 
in such manner, including holding national 
student competitions and festivals in the 
Nation’s Capital, as best to advance art 
education in the Nation’s schools and col- 
leges.” 

“It would give the arts equality with such 
credit courses as science and modern foreign 
languages, as well às football and other ath- 
letic programs, automobile mechanics, home 
economics, typing, bookkeeping, and short- 
hand." 

It has been estimated that 10 percent of 
the music broadcast by radio and television 
stations today is in the public domain and 
this music would come within the purview 
of the new McDowell bill, 

Labor Secretary Arthur’ Goldberg, in his 
December 15, 1961, arbitration award esti- 
mated at over $6,520,000 annually the total 
potential income to be realized from music 
alone by legislation such as Congressman 
McDowett introduced this week. He said 
that the income would be distributed as 
follows: avis 

Popular music (records), $1,100,000; sheet 
music (classical), $3,420,000; and classical 
music (records), $2 million. 

Congressman McDowELL went on to say: 

“The Constitution in article II, section 8, 
provides for the progress of science and the 
useful arts by securing for limited times to 
authors and Inventors the exclusive rights to 
their respective writings and discoveries. 

“U.S. copyright law provides protection to 
authors and com rs for a period of 28 
years, at the end of which time protection is 
granted upon request for an additional 28- 
year period, In European countries the pro- 
tection runs for life plus 20 to 50 years. 

“After the present period of protection has 
expired my bill would provide that writings, 
including music, would become the property 
of the United States and be used by it to 
help achieve excellence in education and to 
raise the quality of education in the Nation's 
public schools and colleges.” 

Congressman McDowELL concluded by 
saying: 

“I feel I am on safe ground, inasmuch as 
the Founding Fathers, for instance, Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, believed that the fine 
arts were essential in the education of young 
people. Washington in his will provided 
funds to establish a national university 
which would educate young Americans in 
the fine arts as part of a balanced education 
program. Jefferson developed legislation for 


a public system of education which included 
a public art gallery and a Department of 
Fine Arts. 

“In his first annual address to Congress, 
January 8, 1790, President Washington said, 
‘there is nothing which can better deserve 


our patronage than the promotion of science / 


and literature.’ 

“At another point Washington declared 
that, ‘the arts and sciences essential to the 
prosperity of the state and to the ornament 
and happiness of human life have a primary 
claim to the encouragement of every lover 
of his country and mankind.’” 


UHF Versus VHF 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been considerable discussion and ac- 
tion in connection with the proposed ac- 
tion of the Federal Communications 
Commission to deintermix eight major 
cities of this country and deprive many 
of their citizens of television reception 
and, for others, poorer quality reception. 
This is to be accomplished by taking 
away from these areas very high fre- 
quency reception and providing inferior 
ultra high frequency reception which not 
only has shorter range, but is not now 
capable of producing the quality of very 
high frequency. Recently, Broadcasting 
magazine, the business weekly of televi- 
sion and radio, contained an editorial on 
this subject which I should like to have 
printed herein as I believe it points up 
some of the issues involved in the pro- 
posal of the FCC: 

Untockine UHF 

For 7 years prodigious but futile efforts 
have been made to induce manufacturers 
to produce all-channel receivers capable of 
tuning the full 82 channel television alloca- 
tions and thereby to encourage development 
of the 70 UHF channels. 

Manufacturers have resisted on constitu- 
tional grounds, arguing this would con- 
stitute interference with free competitive 
enterprise, Congress has been sympathetic 
but unwilling to venture legislation in this 
sensitive area, In 1955 Chairman MAGNUSON, 
Democrat, of Washington, of the Senate 
Commerce Committee proposed a voluntary 
plan for all-band receivers, offering, as in- 
ducement, repeal of the 10 percent excise tax 
on such sets while retaining it on very high 
frequency-only models. This died aborning 
because the Treasury said it couldn't afford 
to lose the revenue. 

There is reason for optimism at this new 
session of Congress. FCC’s young and em- 
battled Chairman, Newton N. Minow, has 
made the all-channel receiver his agency's 
No. 1 legislative goal. Competent lawyers, 
in and outside of Government, insist that 
such legislation is constitutional under the 
power given Congress to regulate interstate 
commerce. Prompt hearings are promised 
in the House on several pending bills which, 
among other important considerations, 
would require all-channel sets when sold in 
interstate commerce. 

We agree with Mr. Minow's objectives, just 
as we had agreed with his . 
This is not to say that we concur in all of 
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his arguments, however, or in the bare bones 
bill drafted by the FCC. 

It is to provide greater oppor- 
tunity for more stations, and the all-band 
receiver would accomplish this. The al- 
ternative is more stringent regulation, if 
that is conceivable. In its 1952 final alloca- 
tions, the FCC thought it had provided as- 
signments to accommodate foreseeable 
allocations demands. But the land rush 
came for VHF channels in the most desirable 
markets, and many UHF stations went dark 
because of lack of “circulation” and eco- 
nomic support. Other UHF construction 
permits were turned back because of these 
experiences. 

Although all-channel legislation is just as 
controversial this session as it has been dur- 
ing the past three Congresses, another sig- 
nificant action has aroused this new Con- 
gress. Last July, the FCC initiated proceed- 
ings for the deintermixture of eight cities by 
proposing to withdraw their single VHF as- 
signments, Nine bills and resolutions have 
been introduced in the House to block the 
deintermixture moves, and five of these in- 
corporate the all-channel set proposals, these 
aside from the bill introduced in the Senate 
and House at the request of the FCC that 
relates only to the all-channel legislation. 

If the bill introduced by Representative 
Roseerets, Democrat, of Alamaba, and strongly 
supported by his colleagues in the eight 
cities marked for deintermixture is passed, 
it would accomplish the result sought by the 
FCcC—mandatory manufacture of the all- 
channel receiver. But it would do much 
more. It would knock out the eight dein- 
termixture cases and presumably future VHF 
deletions (except for reasons other than 
technical allocations). It would limit the 
FCC's authority over manufacturers to the 
all-channel television receivers. 

It is this bill, we believe, that warrants 
prompt consideration by Congress and the 
support of all television broadcasters, as well 
as of the FCC. 


Speech Commemorating the Independ- 
ence of the Cameroon Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, January 
1 marked the second anniversary of the 
independence of the Cameroon Repub- 
lic, and on this occasion we send felicita- 
tions to the President of Cameroon, Mr. 
Ahmadou Ahjdjo, and His Excellency 
Aime-Raymond N’Thepe, the Ambassa- 
dor to the United States. 

After many years of control by for- 
eign powers, the Republic became estab- 
lished as one of the first of the newly 
independent states of Africa. 

Along with independence have come 
problems and responsibilities of govern- 
ment. The 3½ million people of Cam- 
eroon are meeting these challenges with 
the courage and conviction of a people 
characterized by a courageous motivat- 
ing spirit. The Government is bravely 
resisting the efforts of Communist- 
backed groups intent on creating chaos 
in the young nation. 

The Cameroon Republic is made up of 
people representing many diverse cul- 
tures and attitudes. We should take sat- 
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isfaction in the fact that the Government 
is striving to overcome the problems cre- 
ated by these differences. 

On this happy occasion, we wish the 
Cameroon Republic the very best in its 
hard struggle for peace and prosperity. 


His Name Is Uncle Sam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the January 31 issue of the Washington 
Post contains an article by the Columnist 
George E. Sokolsky that I recommend for 
reading. Mr. Sokolsky in this article 
shows that the real Uncle Sam is not the 
carricature of editorial cartoonists but 
the symbol of the democratic virtues that 
has propelled this wonderful country of 
ours to greatness. Very often, the his- 
tory and traditions of the United States 
are misread. But in this article Mr. 
Sokolsky has distilled the elements of 
greatness in our country—its hope for 
the oppressed, its dynamic promise of 
opportunity for the future, and its striv- 
ing to provide for all its citizens the de- 
cent civilities that secure loyalty and 
allegiance. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the article in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD: 

His Name Is Uncie Sam 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

One of the truly great editorials of all time 
appeared in the New York Sun in reply to a 
child, Virginia, who wanted to know whether 
there is a Santa Claus. The truth of the 
matter, of course, is that there is a Santa 
Claus, but he dwells only in the heart of the 
generous. He has no form, no style, no na- 
tionality, no particular religion. He is the 
embodiment of love. 

Now along comes Robert G. Smith who 
wants to know if there is an Uncle Sam. He 
writes to ask: 

“My name is not Virginia and I’m consider- 
ably more than 9 years old but I, too, have a 
momentous question regarding a well-known 
character: 

“Is there an Uncle Sam? 

“You know who I mean—the tall, rugged, 
white-haired figure in red-and-white-striped 
trousers, blue coat, and star-spangled hat— 
aoe symbol of the American way of 

e. 

“Is he still around? Or is he hiding out in 
the green mountains of Vermont? Or some 
other place like that? 

“Some say Uncle Sam is a back number. 
They say Uncle Sugar Daddy is now top man 
in Washington—doling out his assorted 
‘goodies’ to his many nephews and nieces, his 
country cousins and foreign relations. 

“They say patriotism is strictly for the 
birds—the vanishing bald eagle, that is. 

“I suppose it’s the old-fashioned Connecti- 
cut Yankee in me, or maybe my 4 years in 
the Navy during World War II, but I'm kinda 
hard to convince.” 

Of course, there is an Uncle Sam. He ts a 
simple fellow who has built a great country 
with his own hands. His ancestors crossed 
an ocean to find an alien shore here. Every- 
body who ever came here had to cross a 
frightening ocean, 
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In the old days, Uncle Sam's ancestors 
found Indians and forests and wild beasts; 
today, those who come find large cities, 
with good roads to connect them, with rail- 
roads and airplanes. In the old days, each 
man built his home and his schoolhouse and 
his church by his own sinews and sweat; to- 
day he moves into a house of the most mod- 
ern devices. 

In the old days, Uncle Sam had to find a 
place for himself, where he could farm for 
food and clothing, where his wife could 
cook and spin and sew; today, his wife finds 
what she requires in a supermarket, while 
he earns a wage and builds a family, 

In the old days, Uncle Sam crossed moun- 
tains and rivers and valleys, carrying his 
goods and folks with great hardship until 
he found a place for himself, risking limb 
and life to conquer a continent and make 
it a glorious granary; today, he finds ample 
faciilties to take him from place to place 
and wherever he goes there are mines and 
mills and factories and stores to provide 
work, and wherever he goes there are schools 
and colleges and technological institutes for 
those who require such facilities and have 
the ambition to use them. 

And there are churches, too. There are 
prayer houses of all varieties of religion, each 
man either following freely in the ways of 
his ancestors, or choosing his own way, or 
none at all. Freedom of choice is the doc- 
trine that guides our people and those who 
would limit freedom are regarded as hate- 
ful creatures, not true descendants of Uncle 
Sam. 

Is there an Uncle Sam? 

More than 50 races of man have found a 
free life here, freedom of opportunity, free- 
dom of choice, freedom of movement, free- 
dom to work, freedom to read and write and 
speak. And to give glory to it all, for each 
there is freedom to worship God, each man 
as he chooses, whether Jew, or Christian, or 
Moslem, or whatever. 

Is there an Uncle Sam? 

How can one doubt it? 

Yes, Uncle Sam is in the hearts of those 
who believe that freedom and equality are 
qualities which come to us from God and 
will survive all the errors of stupid and sel- 
fish men and women, 


Connecticut’s Biggest Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
the mail of a Member of Congress always 
is interesting, and each of us could pro- 
vide, and many do in their newsletters 
and in speeches, select excerpts which 
are striking and significant for one 
reason or another, 

My own mail I find always interesting. 
Some of the writers are glad, some are 
mad, but almost all of them are seeking 
information, preferably information 
which pleases them. 

One day this week, I received a letter 
from a young Connecticut citizen who 
is not a resident of my district, but who 
sought information on a subject which 
many of his elders have discussed with 
great concern. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
this subject, I would like to include now, 
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in accordance with the permission 
granted to me, the text of a news release 
which covers the reference which I have 
made to my young correspondent, and 
my reply to him: 

Congressman Horace SEELY-BROWN, JR., 
had a direct question from a Connecticut 
schoolboy named Tommy today that went to 
the heart of what candidates in this Novem- 
ber's election may spend hours talking 
about; and he gave a direct answer. 

The eastern Connecticut Republican 
Placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD today 
a brief letter from the boy, who lives in a 
Connecticut town outside SEELY-BROWN’S 
congressional district which recently has seen 
the dissolution of its principal industry, 
founded nearly 100 years ago. 

Tommy, whose last name was kept confi- 
dential by the Congressman, in accordance 
with Office practice, wrote: 

Dran Mr. Brown; For my social study 
project, I was asked to write to you and ask 
you, What is Connecticut's largest problem 
and what is your solution to it? Would you 
Please answer this letter by return mail, 

“Thanking you, 


Tommy.” 
Replying Congresman SEELY-BROWN said: 
Dran Tommy: Thank you for your letter 
req certain information for your so- 


Clal study project. In my opinion Connecti- 
Cut's biggest problem is to provide proper and 
Steady employment for those who want to 
live and work in Connecticut, 

“My solution is to create an atmosphere at 
every level of government which will (1) 
encourage existing business to expand its 
Operation and thus provide more jobs for 
Our people; (2) prevent business from leav- 
ing our State and thereby throwing people 
Out of work, as is presently the case; and (3) 
encourage new plants and factories to move 
into our State. 

“If can be of further proper assistance 
at any time, please let me know. 

“With all good wishes. 

“Very sincerely, 
. “Horace Sre.y-Brown, Jr., 
“Member of Congress.” 


Plumbing Research an Environmental 
Health Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


i Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
eave to extend my remarks, I include a 
Speech which 1 delivered at the Plumbing 
sa Heating Wholesalers of New Eng- 
— luncheon, Sheraton-Copley Hotel, 
ton on January 29, 1962: 
RES BY HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY, OF RHODE 
ISLAND 
D deeply appreciate the privilege of meet- 
1 With your organization to discuss prob- 
of mutual interest. Your program 
m7 ee took a calculated risk 
ion assign a specific subject for dis 
es ith your permission, I should like to di- 
of my remarks to the changing problems 
the environment antt their increasing 
ignificance and impact on health. My rea- 
ons are two-fold: First, as an important 
enant of the building industry, you are 
& position to influence directly many of 
environmental factors. Second, as 
-headed businessmen and professional 
ers in your communities you have a real 


lead 
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responsibility for initiating and supporting 
health programs generally. 

The press, journals, and magazines have 
been filled with dire predictions on the haz- 
ards associated with our population ex- 
plosion, the immigration to metropolitan 
areas, the mental trauma and difficulties as- 
sociated with urban living, and other equally 
disturbing forecasts. We could get quite 
gloomy about it all, if we didn’t remind our- 
selves that these problems are not entirely 
new and that, so far at least, the American 
people have managed to cope with them. 
Our population has been increasing ever 
since the first colonists landed not too far 
from where we are meeting today. Industry 
has been expanding and as a result has given 
us the highest standard of living of any 
nation. The population shift has been going 
on ever since the first mechanization took 
place on the farm, as opposed to the song- 
writers’ protestations that Paris was some- 
how involved. 

Let's admit to the changes; let's admit 
that, for the most part these changes have 
been desirable. Nevertheless, the changes 
now taking place create health hazards that 
are more complex than any we have known 
before and it is high time for us to devote 
our attention to the task of coping with 
them. Let's start thinking about the cities 
of tomorrow we are building today and how 
we can make them the places where we want 
to live. This requires new knowledge and 
techniques. We must step up research and 
we must see that the results of research are 
promptly used in solving the problems at 
hand 


The role of Government in health is nec- 
essarily circumscribed. But it is a legiti- 
mate and primary concern of the Congress 
to establish programs for the study of health 
problems of national concern. It has been 
my privilege to be the chairman of the 
congressional Appropriations Subcommittee 
that deals with public health appropriations. 
I have been on that committee for a period 
longer than any other present Member of 
the Congress. I am deeply grateful that, 
together with my House colleagues and with 
our sister subcommittee of the Senate, 
chaired by the distinguished. Senator from 
Alabama, the Honorable LISTER HILL, we have 
had many opportunities to contribute to 
the betterment of the public health. Over 
the years that I have worked with health 
officials, I have been impressed with the 
changing character of health problems and 
with the importance of keeping our public 
health programs adjusted to the problems 
of today and tomorrow. 

Many of you are familiar with the Federal 
programs of medical research and the ad- 
vances being made in finding the causes 
and—hopefully—the cures for cancer, heart 
disease, mental illness, and others. The Na- 
tional Institutes of Health of the Public 
Health Service have done a remarkable job 
not only in conducting research but in sup- 
porting research on a nationwide basis—in 
medical schools, foundations, and universi- 
ties—to provide the answers we need. 

I am proud of my part in getting them the 
funds they've needed. It is money well 
spent. For example, we used to have about 
2,000 babies every year, born prematurely, 
who became totally blind when they were 
just a few weeks old. That doesn’t happen 
anymore. We used to have about 400 babies 
every year who seemed normal at first but 
by the time they were 2 or 3 years old were 
idiots or morons. That problem, too, is on 
the way out. It used to be that if you were 
told you had cancer, you figured that was the 
end. Not anymore. Out of every six peo- 
ple who get cancer now, two are saved; and 
half the victims could be saved if full use 
were made of all the knowledge about can- 
cer produced by research. The marvels of 
heart and brain ; the vaccines that 
protect against polio and soon will protect 
against measles—all these and other ad- 
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vances have come directly or indirectly as a 
result of the big push on medical reserach 
which began about 25 years ago when we set 
up the Nationa] Cancer Institute, first of the 
seven big national institutes of health. 
Hundreds of thousands of people have bene- 
fitted. 

But studying the effect of disease in man 
is only one part of the job. The other part 
is studying how conditions in the environ- 
ment may cause disease. This part—and 
it is just as important—has been neglected. 
We are never going to clear up some of the 
mysteries of disease unless we launch a full 
scale study of the health effects of the en- 
vironment. Why is it that people in some 
places get certain types of cancer, heart 
disease and other conditions that are not 
contagious while people in other places are 
spared? Take a specific example, cancer of 
the bladder. In some parts of Egypt this 
is a big problem and it has been noted that 
the people in these parts bathe in streams 
that contain infected snails that cause 
swimmer’s itch. Offhand, you might say, 
the answer to this one is easy—stay out of 
such water. But how do you explain the 
fact that in some places in this country, 
cancer of the bladder will be twice as prey- 
alent as in other nearby places? Partic- 
ularly when there are no infected snails and 
no cases of swimmer’s itch in either place? 
And why are cases of multiple sclerosis al- 
most always found in northern communi- 
ties, almost never in southern? 

I don’t think it is just accident that 
changes in the kinds of diseases that are 
most threatening to us today have come 
about just at the time when changes in 
our environment have been occurring most 
rapidly. 

Let's take a moment to examine what some 
of those changes have been and what prob- 
lems they present, The population of the 
United States now exceeds 180 million. By 
1970—8 years hence—it will approximate 215 
million, with two-thirds of the population 
concentrated in metropolitan areas. The im- 
pact of this population growth on the build- 
ing industry of the Nation will be tremen- 
dous. We shall have to provide housing and 
ancillary facilities equivalent to that of 50 
cities of the size of Boston, Mass. We will 
have to adjust to an almost continuous 
metropolitan area extending from Bangor, 
Maine, to Richmond, Va. The logistics of 
the expansion will strain our capacity to 
provide in adequate quantity and quality the 
four basic elements of the environment, 
namely: water, air, food, and shelter. 

In fact, we are already finding it hard to 
meet those four basic needs. 

Take water. We have water 
standards set by the Public Health Service. 
If water meets those standards, we know it is 
safe to drink. It used to be that the main 
thing the standard setters had to worry 
about was bacteria—germs that would cause 
typhoid fever and other contagious diseases. 
Just as we were getting on top of those prob- 
lems, we learned that a lot of contagious dis- 
eases were caused by viruses, which are very 
much harder to screen out of a water supply. 
On top of that, the chemical industry began 
to grow like Topsy and a whole lot of new 
and potentially dangerous chemicals had to 
be dealt with. Then, on top of that, came 
radiation from fallout which also gets into 
the water supply. Setting water standards 
that will assure protection against all these 
hazards is getting harder and harder. And 
if we don’t step up our research on these 
newer contaminants, the day may well come 
when setting standards will become just 
plain impossible. Personally, I'm not sure 
that day hasn't already arrived. 

And it isn't as if we could reach out some 
place and find water that wasn't affected by 
all these changes in our civilization. We 
have just as much, and no more, water as 
the first settlers had and the only reason 
we can get by with this limited amount is 
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because we've learned a little about how 
to treat and reuse it. But we are going 
to have to learn a lot more because we are 
using more water all the time. Nature gives 
us about 600 billion gallons of usable water 
for daily use, but it doesn’t distribute it to 
our convenience. We now use 320 billion gal- 
lons a day and by 1980 we will need to use 
every drop of the whole 600 billion. Water 
used to be cheap and plentiful and we 
became a wasteful nation. Now it is scarce 
and costly. We wouldn't be thinking about 
taking the salt out of the ocean if the prob- 
lem wasn’t pretty serious. You know it 
costs about a dollar per 1,000 gallons to do 
that. 

The problem of air is much the same as 
the problem of water. Free as the air,” we 
say, but believe me, getting air that is fit to 
breathe in a city is far from free. I know. 
We have a good air pollution control pro- 
gram in Providence, R.I. They are working 
on the auto exhaust problem. They see 
that industries don’t pollute the air un- 
necessarily. But even in Providence where 
we are spending money on this problem and 
getting good results, we don’t have really 
clean air. No place does. What we most 
need is control of the stuff that spews out 
of the tailpipes of the trucks and autos, 
but this problem seems to get Z priority as 
far as the auto industry is concerned. 
Finally. after being prodded and coaxed and 


` threatened, they are at last beginning to 


move, but it still remains to be seen whether 
anything short of a Federal law requiring 
exhaust controls will get the kind of action 
we need. In Congress we are waiting; but 
we are also watching. 

Cutting down on the pollution caused by 
auto exhaust won't solve the whole problem. 
The fact is, we are throwing all sorts of 
chemicals and other pollutants into the air 
at a faster rate than the air currents can 
carry them off and we just don't know what 
effect all this has. Maybe it is one of the 
reasons why cancer, heart disease, asthma, 
and other problems are more common in 
some than in others. Maybe it isn’t. 
Until we step up research, we won’t know. 

After this fine lunch, I hate to suggest to 
you that there are also a lot of question 
marks about the food we are-eating these 
days. But there are. Think how the whole 
process of providing food has changed just 
in our own lifetimes, All the fertilizers and 
pesticides used on the crops. All the things 
that happen to food after it is harvested. 
For example, those trays of food they serve 
you on the airliners. The whole tray, except 
for the salad and maybe one or two other 
items, is stockpiled—thousands of those 
trays in every airport in big deep-freeze 
vaults. Maybe they'll stay there a year, 
maybe 2 or 3 years before they get loaded 
on a plane and popped into the quick heat- 
ing unit by the stewardess who serves you. 
The whole thing is just about as amazing 
and wonderful as the jetplane itself. I'm all 
for it and for all the other changes in food 

and distribution. The only thing 
that bothers me is that we are making them 
before we know what the full effects may be. 
What causes the million cases of food poison- 
ing that are reported to the Public Health 
Service every year and the millions of others 
that occur but don’t get reported? Are they 
caused because, somewhere along the line, 
old-fashioned methods, known to be unsafe, 
were used? Or are they caused because some 
new-fashioned method was used before its 
dangers were discovered? We don't know 
and, without more research, we aren't going 
to find out. = 

Complicating all these problems—water, 
air, food—is that most baffling of all prob- 
lems, manmade radiation. The more we 
study it, the more we are impressed with its 
dangers. Yet we can't turn the clock back. 
Peace or war, there is bound to be more and 
more radiation and the only way we can 
control its danger is to learn more about it. 
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But we have barely skimmed the surface of 
knowledge about its health effects. 

Even the simple problem of refuse dis- 
posal is creating difficulties for our metro- 
politan areas. Two miles out of Boston Bay 
is an island which many passing boatmen 
will agree has admirably earned its name, 
Spectacle Island. This island over its entire 
50 acres has been the recipient for the past 
37 years of much of the refuse produced by 
the city of Boston. It is now stacked to a 
height of 30 feet. This points up the grow- 
ing problem all American cities face in dis- 
posing of refuse. We are currently spending 
some $2 billion a year to dispose of our un- 
wanted refuse. 

The only real advance that has been made 
on the refuse disposal problem since the days 
of our grandparents we owe to your indus- 
try. We owe to you that wonderful modern 
device, the garbage grinder. But even if 
every home had a garbage grinder—and they 
ought to have—it would still solve only 25 
percent of the refuse disposal problem. 
Moreover, if we are going to have a garbage 
grinder in every home, we have to have the 
kind of sewage systems that can take the 
load; and in most places, sewage systems are 
overtaxed already. You can't be for garbage 
grinders and against improvement and ex- 
pansion of sewage systems. 

I've been talking a lot about research and 
I've talked in terms of finding out the 
things we don't know. There is also some 
value in research that simply proves the 
things we think we know. It won't be any 
news to you people that plumbing con- 
tributes to health, but believe it or not, the 
solid proof of it is rather new. Studies down 
in Prestonburg, Ky., proved conclusively 
that families have less diarrhea and other 
intestinal disorders as they have more in- 
door plumbing. Homes with just one tap 
of running water had less disease than 
homes with none; homes with kitchen sinks 
and bathrooms have still less disease. 


What was the point of proving this? You 
knew it all along. I'll tell you one point— 
it makes it much easier to get some serious 
consideration of the proposal to invest Fed- 
eral funds in plumbing research. The tax- 
payer is not about to have his money spent 
for studies that will simply line your pockets. 
But clear-cut proof that plumbing research 
will help him, the taxpayer, is something 
else again. Health is the strongest reason 
why we need federally aided research on 
plumbing. But it is not the only reason, 
Water conservation is another reason. Econ- 
omy is another. Think of the water that 
could be saved if 5 gallons. didn’t go down 
the drain every time anybody flushed a 
toilet. Think of the dollars that could be 
saved if plastic could safely be used for all 
types of pipes and for bathroom fixtures. 
Think of all the shelter space that could 
be saved—and that’s money, too, when you 
have to think in terms of enough added 
population to fill 50 Bostons in just 8 more 
years—anyway, think of the housing space 
that could be saved by wall-hung toilets and 
other innovations. 

With some solid evidence, produced 
through research, maybe we could even 
modernize the plumbing codes in this coun- 
try. Most of those codes were written in the 
horse-and-buggy days and they haven't been 
changed since, 

You can’t separate out these problems. 
If research produces ways to get good plumb- 
ing cheaper, maybe it is going to put a little 
more money into your pockets, but it is also 
going to put more plumbing into the homes 
that need it and that are disease-ridden 
for lack of it. Some parts of plumbing re- 
search, of course, you can screen out and 
say it is industry's job because it is clearly 
to industry’s benefit. But much of the 
needed research cannot possibly be stim- 
ulated by the profit motive. Yet it is defi- 
nitely to the public’s interest to have it 
done. It is this part of the job that I think 
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needs the encouragement of Federal aid. 
And it is one of the things I would expect 
to see included if we can build up research 
in this whole field of environmental health 
to the proper scale. 

I have a strong suspicion that a lot of 
these mysterious viruses, these maladies that 
get everybody down for a day or two and 
then go away and are forgotten, may be due 
to some kind of breaks in our sanitation de- 
fenses. Maybe some of the things that get 
through the water treatment plants aren't as 
harmless as we think. Maybe something 
happens as the water travels from the serv- 
ice line to the building to the fixture where 
it is used. Maybe all this-interlacing of 
water supply and drainage pipes required by 
all the new houses, apartments, factories, and 
shopping centers we are building is causing 
problems we are not even aware of. This is 
out of my line, I admit, and I wouldn't 
worry about it if the people who do under- 
stand these things were working on them, 
But they aren't. They can’t, until we decide 
that we are going to make the kind of a 
push on the environmental side that we 
are already making of the medical research 
side. 

Not that everything depends on research. 
We could be making a lot more use of the 
knowledge we already have. There is no 
reason why we need to let our metropolitan 
areas grow in the haphazard way they are 
growing. Everyone knows that it is cheaper, 
in the long run, and certainly much more 
satisfactory to plan them. Go to the out- 
skirts of almost any city and you'll see the 
slums of the future. Talk to suburbanites 
who thought they were going to save money 
with their septic tanks and private water 
systems. Lots of them are still paying but 
they are also paying for public water and 
sewage systems. They want to know why 
they weren't warned that the private system 
wouldn't work. They're mad. And they 
have a right to be. 

Your industry is intimately and directly 
involved in the construction of the homes, 
the factories, the commercial establishments, 
and the other physical facilities which, when 
added together, constitute the environment 
in which our population lives. 

You can be tremendously influential in 
seeing that your communities are planned 
communities with built-in features that 
will assure health, beauty, and pleasant liv- 
ing for generations yet to come. 

I am confident you are throwing your 
influence in that direction and that you 
will continue to do so. And I want to 
assure you that I, too, am doing and will 
continue to do everything I can in Congress. 
I want to be sure that the Federal Govern- 
ment doesn't take on that part of the job 
which rightly belongs to industry and to 
States and communities. But I want to be 
equally sure that it doesn't fail to do that 
part of the job which only the Federal Gov- 
ernment can do. 

I urge you, as I urge the people down in 
Washington, to get on with the job. The 
longer we let these problems accumulate, 
the bigger they will grow, and the tougher 
it will be to deal with them. We've drifted 
too long. It's time—it's overtime—for ac- 
tion. 


Fifteen Years of UNESCO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
in recent months there has appeared 
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& number of misstatements about 
UNESCO, some of them attaining the 
Proportions of deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion. Many of these statements repeat 
irresponsible charges which were long 
ago shown to be groundless. 

Some new allegations, or modifications 
of old ones, have also appeared. To set 
the record straight, I have a statement 
by the distinguished Chairman of the 
US. National Commission for UNESCO, 
Mr. George V., Allen, In his statement 
he sets down factually what are the 
goals of UNESCO. In addition, I have 
an editorial in the St, Louis Post Dis- 
Patch of January 1962, entitled “Myths 
About UNESCO.” In addition, the New 
York Times of January 1, 1962, carried 
an article which contains accusations 
and UNESCO replies. I have excerpts 
from that article. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
Sent, I insert these materials in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 


FITEN Trans or UNESCO 


(Statement by George V. Allen, Chairman of 
the U.S. National-Commission for UNESCO) 


Fifteen years ago, on November 4, UNESCO 
officially was brought into being in an effort 
to achieve a better and more tolerant under- 
s among nations and peoples: 

It may appear that during the 15 years 
Which have elapsed since that lofty effort 
was launched, our goal has receded rather 

come closer to realization. I believe 
the appearance is deceptive. We have reason 
to be dissatisfied but not to feel discouraged. 
Even though lasting peace has not been 
achieved, the world’s educational, scientific, 
and cultural fabric has nevertheless been 
measurably strengthened. 

UNESCO has increased communication 
among scientists, scholars, and educators 

publications, professional organi- 
zations, conferences, and research programs. 

Agreements have been reached among gov- 
ernments to improve international copyright 
Protection and to reduce tariff duties on edu- 
ee and scientific materials and equip- 


Substantial efforts haye been made, in co- 
Operation with U.N. agencies, to assist newly 
developed countries in expanding their edu- 
cational systems. 

recently launched a new pro- 

Stam—the most far reaching yet under- 
taken—to advance African education at the 
2 of African countries themselves. A 
-year plan drawn by African states will re- 
Quire about $4.1 billion, of which $2.8 billion 
Till be provided by the African states and 

3 Dillion from outside sources. This is 
Only a 8 
ee is a tribute to UNESCO's growing 

ngth that the new nations, which have 
25 5 its membership from 80 to 100 in 
© last 6 years, have been eager to join that 
ti tion as one of their first interna- 
onal obligations, 
wm more than ever, UNESCO offers the 
ted States a unique opportunity for ex- 
Sting leadership. We can help develop a 
8 of unity among these nations and gain 
— eir good will, friendship, and respect. By 

Orking together in areas where we can best 
Gane mutual goals, we can counteract mis- 
ces ee and criticisms of our poli- 
Pa We should not forget that our mission, 
UNE eet icans, coincides with that of 
5 CO. We seek educational and social 
— throughout‘ the free world. 
and © we help to reduce disease, poverty, 
to illiteracy, we can help, at the same time, 

create a sense of cooperation and tol- 
france among mankind, 

To achieve order and progress in any 

unity, large or small, many agencies 
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must exist to do a lot of different things—to 
maintain schools, regulate commerce, adjust 
or adjudicate disputes, and police the streets. 
In a world community, a variety of in- 
strumentalities are being developed today 
for a variety of purposes—economic, po- 
litical, social, and military. The world has 
a police force in the Congo today, but it has 
also important—I should say vital—work 
there in the fields of education, science, and 
culture, which are UNESCO’s province. 

The story is told in India of a cow be- 
ing chased by a tiger. The cow came to a 
tree, from which a monkey called down: 
“Climb up. Climb up.” The cow said she 
could not climb a tree. The monkey re- 
plied: ‘This is one tree you've gotta climb.” 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Jan. 13, 
1961} 


MytHs Asout UNESCO 


Since its founding 16 years ago, UNESCO 
has been a favorite target for isolationist 
groups and a great deal of misinformation 
has been circulated about the international 
organization. To answer these misrepre- 
sentations, the State Department has pre- 
pared a brief factual summary to set the 
record straight. 

A charge frequently made is that UNESCO 
(United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization) has a plan for inter- 
national control of education in the United 
States. This charge is apparently based on 
the 1960 UNESCO Convention and Recom- 
mendation on Discrimination in Education. 
The purpose of these documents is to en- 
courage equal educational opportunities in 
nations where they do not now exist. The 
convention, however, does not apply to the 
United States. It has not been submitted to 
the Senate for ratification and the State De- 
partment does not plan to seek ratification. 
The recommendation, which the United 
States supported, has no binding effect on 
governments or school boards. It is merely 
a list of suggestions which may be adopted 
by the proper authorities. 

UNESCO literature is used in underde- 
veloped countries but there is no known 
case of use by schools in the United States of 
UNESCO books and manuals. The pamphlet 
allegedly containing the master plan for 
domination of American schools is volume 
five of a series “Towards World Understand- 
ing,” published in the 1940’s. The volume is 
a collection of views of participants in edu- 
cation seminars. Volume five was studied 
by a committee of the American Legion 
which concluded it was as subversive as the 
tales of Hans Christian Andersen. 

The 102-nation agency has four major 
projects underway. Work is in progress to 
improve primary schooling in Latin America. 
UNESCO is working with 33 countries to 
reclaim arid lands. 

It is studying ways for orientals and West- 
ern people to understand each other better. 
A crash has been undertaken to 
combat illiteracy in Africa. To charges that 
UNESCO is dominated by the Communist 
bloc, the State Department points out that 
the Soviet Union frequently criticizes the 
agency for not being responsive to its inter- 
ests and demands. UNESCO is no more Com- 
munist-dominated than it is American- 
dominated; but as an international enter- 

doing valuable work in nonpolitical 
fields it is fully entitled to American support. 


From the New York Times, Jan. 1, 1962] 
UNESCO Is TARGET OF New Atracks—Com- 

MISSION SAYS PERTINENT Facts DISPROVE 

CHARGES 

(By Fred M. Hechinger) 

Severe attacks against the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization have been resumed in many parts 


of the country, according to reports from 
the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO. 
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The attacks, which led to frequent local 
clashes in the early 1950's, and often in- 
volved questions of educational policy and 
charges of procommunism, had diminished 
in recent years, a Commission spokesman 
said. Their revival appears to be linked to 
a resurgence of ultraconservatism and isola- 
tionism. 

The Commission, in commenting on the 
irresponsible charges, declared that action 
was required to set the record straight with 
a compendium of pertinent facts. 

A staff member of the Commission said 
that charges of Communist infiltration of 
and interference with American education 
are well publicized in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record and then picked up in the editorial 
pages, without examination of the facts. 

The Commission was established by an act 
of Congress in 1946. Its current chairman 
is George V. Allen. UNESCO, with head- 
quarters in Paris and a staff of about 1,000 
from about 60 countries, devotes much of 
its effort to education in underdeveloped 
countries and to publications about educa- 
tional and cultural problems. 

Typical of the impact of the revived at- 
tacks is a recent letter from a California 
school superintendent, a Commission spokes- 
man said. 

The superintendent wrote that “state- 
ments are being made in this community to 
the effect that UNESCO plans to control 
educational policy in the United States.” 

“This sounds somewhat ridiculous to us,“ 
he added, “but nevertheless we hear it so 
frequently that we are asking you to give us 
accurate information in what UNESCO plans 
to do with respect to local education in the 
United States.” 

The US. National Commission for 
UNESCO, calling the current attacks on 
UNESCO “irresponsible charges which were 
long ago shown to be groundless,” has drawn 
up detailed replies to them. 

It declares that the Convention on Dis- 
crimination in Education does not apply to 
the United States. This country has not 
acceded to the convention, it adds, and none 
of the recommendations against discrimina- 
tion have any “binding effect on the Gov- 
ernment, school boards or anyone” in the 
United States. 

In answer to a charge that UNESCO 
manuals have infiltrated American public 
schools to teach “worldmindedness,” the 
Commission says that UNESCO supports the 
production of text books only at the re- 
quest of member states, mainly the under- 
developed countries. 

SCHOOLS USE OPEN TO DOUBT 


“The United States has never requested 
any such assistance and no instance is 
known of the use by the schools of UNESCO 
books and manuals in this country,” the 
Commission adds. 

It points out that general UNESCO pub- 
lications are for sale in the United States 
and anyone may buy them, including 
teachers and pupils. 

The Commission asserts that the pam- 
phlet “World Understanding,” the UNESCO 
discussion most frequently attacked as sub- 
versive, was published in the late 1940’s and 
is long out of print. It adds that the pam- 
phlet was declared by a special committee of 
the American Legion to be as subversive as 
the tales of Hans Christian Andersen. 

The Commission voices the view that the 
charge that UNESCO literature teaches 
world government is based on the frequent 
use of the term “world understanding.” 

“Such understanding is greatly needed in 
the world today and is in no way inconsist- 
ent with the American way of life or the 
teaching of American citizenship,” the Com- 
mission comments. 

Countering accusations that UNESCO is 
atheistic and materialistic, the Commission 
points out that the 102 member states rep- 
resent many different faiths and that 
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“UNESCO does not promote religion any 
more than the American public schools, 
where the same principle applies.” 

At the same time, the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, the Synagogue Council 
of America, and the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ are represented on the 
Commission, its statement cites, 


“PARTISAN” INFLUENCE DENIED 


“There is no evidence that the citizens of 
any one nation or bloc improperly influence 
the development or accomplishments of 
these [UNESCO] programs in any partisan 
way,” the Commission says. 

“In fact, the Soviets and their supporters 
frequently and sharply criticize UNESCO 
as not being responsive to their interests 
and demands,” 

The Commission cites attacks concerning 
the six-volume “History of the Scientific and 
Cultural Development of Mankind,” under 
preparation since 1947, with the first vol- 
ume, on prehistoric times, expected to be 
published in London in 1962 and later by 
Harper Bros. in New York. 

“There are no members of the Communist 
bioc countries participating in the writing 
of any of the volumes, though all member 
states of UNESCO, including the U.S.S.R., 
have the right to submit their views to the 
editors,” the Commission asserts. 

These publications are not designed for 
textbook use and they are not suitable “be- 
cause of their scholarly nature“ for use in 
primary and secondary schools, the Commis- 
sion adds. 


Speech Commemorating Independence 
Day of the Republic of Sudan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, January 
1, 1962, marked the beginning of the 
sixth year of independence for the 
largest—in area—country in Africa—the 
Republic of Sudan. We pay tribute and 
send felicitations, on this occasion, to 
Sudan’s President, Gen. Ibrahim Ab- 
boud; its Ambassador to the United 
States, Dr. Osman El Hadari; and to 
this nation of proud people, for a most 
commendable record of firm, peaceful, 
unpretentious progress. 

Unlike some of the other newly inde- 
pendent nations, the Sudan has, from 
its inception on the first day of 1956, 
placed primary emphasis on economic, 
not military development. So while 
other, more foolish young nations amass 
arms and debts at skyrocketing rates, 
the Sudan has been quietly forming the 
most stable economy in Africa, Its lead- 
ers have worked diligently to insure 
that the 12 million Sudanese have bread, 
not bullets, to eat. 

Politically, too, the Sudan has demon- 
strated a marked degree of stability. 
Lt. Gen. Ibrahim Abboud, the Sudan's 
leader since 1958, has suppressed cor- 
ruption, instituted many social reforms, 
adopted a foreign policy friendly to all, 
and, above all, begun to lead slowly 
toward a constitutional government. 

Thus, as it begins its sixth year of in- 
dependent rule, we take off our hats to 
the Republic of Sudan—a quiet, friendly, 
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steadfast worker in a world of frenzied 
foes. “Sudan” may mean “black” in 
Arabic, but this virile country’s future 
prospects look quite to the contrary. 


Nehru and Feet of Clay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mr, HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us were appalled when India moved 
into Portugal territory. 

George Todt's December 20, 1961, col- 
umn in the Los Angeles Herald-Express 
contains some thought which is worth 
careful consideration. -A careful ap- 
praisal of our foreign policy is not only 
desirable, but necessary. 

The column follows: 

(“Do as we say, and not as we do,."— 
Boccaccio, Decameron.) 

It must come as something of a shock to 
the ADA (Americans for Democratic Action) 
contingent of elite intellectuals in the De- 
partment of State, headed not so long ago by 
their pampered, ideological darling, Chester 
Bowles, to learn that supposedly pacifist 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru of India has gone 
to war with Portugal. 

The ADA crowd has practically built its 
hopes on the brave, new world of the future 
around peace-loving Nehru. 

He was their kingpin in Asia. Socialist 
that he is, Nehru felt right at home with 
Fabian Socialists anywhere—including our 
homegrown variety of same. 

Ah, how Pandit Jawaharlal longed for 
peace in the good, old days. 

COLOR OF RED 

Hardly a time that Adlai Stevenson or Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt ever returned from a so- 
journ at the feet of the sage that they had 
not some of the master's advice for us: 

“Let America prove her good intentions to 
the world.” 

Coming from peace-loving Nehru, such a 
pronunciamento meant a lot. 

Right from the horse’s mouth, no less. 

Of course, there was that sticky matter 
about the lovely Vale of Kashmir—coveted 
by India and our SEATO ally, Pakistan. 

It did seem to some of us that Nehru 
appeared to love not peace less, but Kashmir 
more. And the former could go to. 

But then, it was allowed, we all have our 
little idiosyncracies. And after all, Nehru 
was born in Kashmir, wasn’t he? Didn't that 
make up for the fact that the region was 
overwhelmingly Pakistani in population? 
And why bring up that old-fashioned (reac- 
tionary, it says here) idea of self-determina- 
tion of peoples at a time like this? Trying 
to rock the boat, huh? 

SHOWS THROUGH 


Anyway, for some reason or other, the 
image we have been presented of Nehru in 
the past coincided with mankind's dream of 
universal peace, and we might have been 
pardoned for imagining that here was the 
supreme architect, himself. 

But now we find the hero has feet of clay. 

For him, the double standard of morality. 

When the shoe is on the other foot, look 
out. 

Nehru is the voice we have yielded- to in 
United Nation's councils to ease up on our 
nuclear testing, vital for our Nation's sur- 
vival in the world jungle we live in today. 
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And all to prove to the world that we re- 
spected neutralist ideals. 

Now we ought to wonder why? Have we 
taken leave of our senses to follow the con- 
temptuous and self-defeating advice of this 
phony doubledealer on the world stage? 
What do we owe him? 

MANY WHO FED 


At this late date, we Americans should 
heed the counsel of our wisest military lead- 
ers—not dangerous appeasers and pacifists— 
and take whatever steps are necessary to in- 
sure our world leadership at any needed cost. 

We must listen to the kind of advice which 
places first the interests of the Republic of 
the United States, period. 

One of the smartest things we might do 
would be to stop listening to the endless 
bleats of Nehru and other neutralists. 

Let them come aboard our ship, or go their 
own way. 

But why pamper them any longer? 

What do they do besides blackmail us 
whenever we are weak enough to kowtow 
to them? 

In the case of Nehru, what kind of sup- 
posed friend is he? 

He is the brother-in-law of vicious, Ameri- 
can-hating Menon—his Minister of 
War, incidentally—who is so far out in left 
field he is very nearly invisible to our side. 

US ANOTHER HUE 


Practically everyone I know who is aware 
of the extent of the criminal Communist 
conspiracy to conquer the world will tell us 
that Krishna Menon is a bona fide member 
of the international Red hierarchy. 

One authority who told it to me was John 
McGovern, former British Socialist Labor 
Member of Parliament. We had breakfast 
toegther at a Los Angeles organization sev- 
eral years ago. 

“We would not touch Menon with a 10-foot 
pole,” he informed me. “We have never had 
any doubt that he was a Communist. He 
tried to infiltrate us many years ago—but 
we just laughed at him.” 

Nehru is a big voice in the U.N. Time to 
take a second look? 


In Canada They Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, a few 
years ago the Government of our great 
neighbor, Canada, appointed a royal 
commission of six men to study and make 
recommendations for overhauling the 
transportation policies and regulations 
of that country. 

The royal commission has recently 
submitted its second report and recom- 
mendations to the Canadian Parliament, 
with the third report to follow. 

A résumé of the commission’s work 
to date is explained in a story published 
in the January 23, 1962, edition of the 
St. Thomas Times-Journal Of particu- 
lar interest is this statement therein: 

The commission urged that all rail freight 
rates be set free, subject only to a ceiling 


on rates charged against so-called captive 
ran traffic, 


Under the plan, present freight rate 
controls would be largely scrapped as 
obsolete, thus giving the railroads a free 
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hand to set most freight rates as ordi- 
nary businesses would set their price. 

Here in the United States we have just 
about regulated and taxed our railroads 
out of existence. We persist in hanging 
on to regulations imposed upon them 
before the advent of air, highway and 
large-scale inland waterway transport. 

Our country has studied the transpor- 
tation problem over and over again. In 
fact, we have just about studied the rail- 
roads to death. Those studies would fill 
a room, but what we need now is action. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article describing the Canadian royal 
commission's recommendations in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 


RECOMMEND SWEEPING OVERHAUL or TRANS- 
PORTATION REGULATIONS 


OTTAWA. —A sweeping overhaul of Federal 
transportation policies and regulations, 
almed at freeing Canada's railways for a sink- 
or-swim competitive battle against other 
forms of transport, was proposed today by 
the MacPherson royal commission. 

In its second report, tabled in the Com- 
mons today by Prime Minister Diefenbaker, 
the six-man royal commission on transpor- 
tation unveiled an overall transport blue- 
Print with immense economic and political 
implications for the nation. 3 

The recommendations, scattered through 
the 289-page, 85,000-word report, are based 
on the commission's chief conclusion—that 
Competition, not government, is and should 
Kee 2 main price regulator in transporta- 

In its key recommendation, the commis- 
Sion urged that all rail freight rates be set 
free, subject only to a ceiling on rates 
charged against so-called captive rall traffic. 

WOULD SCRAP CONTROLS 


Under, this plan, present freight rate con- 
would be largely scrapped as obsolete, 
thus giving the railways a free hand to set 
Most freight rates just as ordinary busi- 
nesses set their price. 

Released from most regulatory restraints, 
the railways would be tossed into a free-for- 
all fight against trucks, ships, planes, and 
Pipelines. 

The second volume rounds out the com- 
1 enn main report to the Government on 
ts 2-year public and private investigation 
of Canada's transportation troubles. The 
first report was made public last April. A 

volume, giving results of special re- 
Search studies, is expected later this year. 

A dissenting view on some aspects of the 
Ponte report was filed by Commissioner Her- 
8 rt Anscomb, of Victoria, a former British 

Olumbia finance minister, Otherwise rec- 
ommendations were unanimous, 

a lawyer M, A. MacPherson, a former 
Saskatchewan Cabinet Minister and onetime 
contender for the national Progressive Con- 
Servative leadership, was chairman. Other 
— were Archibald Balch, Fort 

Ontario, railway union leader now re- 

$ ed; Rene Gobeil, Quebec City, forestry 

ngineer; Howard A. Mann, Ottawa, chair- 

man of the National Harbors Board; and 

Arnold Platt, Lethbridge, farmer and farm 
fader. 

URGES NATIONAL POLICY 
In addition to its freight-rate plan, the 


1. A prog i 
aim new national transportation policy 
— at creating an efficient land, water, 
re air system through com- 
Petition and with a mimimum of govern- 
ment regulation or intervention. 
oan national transportation advisory coun- 
feos Judge and assess the impact and ef- 
‘ of decisions of all transport regulatory 
ey as well as establish priorities for 
lic investment in transport facilities. 
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3. A fresh look by Parliament at the effect 
on tion of the Maritime Freight 
Rates Act of 1927, with an eye to with- 
drawing federal subsidies on goods moved 
within the Atlantic Provinces but keeping 
them on westbound traffic and extending the 
subsidies to all carriers. 

4. Special subsidy aid for Newfoundland 
to reduce high costs of transport, plus fed- 
eral assistance for a major roadbuilding 
program on the island, 

5. Coordinated provincial regulation of 
trucking, scrapping all controls except those 
dealing with safety and performance, with 
no restriction on rail entry in road trans- 


rt. 

6. Federal tax concessions for industries— 
chiefly the prairie grain handling industry— 
facing serious and costly adjustments be- 
cause of railway abandonments of branch 
lines. 

7. Assessment of adequate user charges for 
all modes of transport using public facilities 
such as roads, airports, canals, harbors, and 
so on. 

CONTROLS MAIN POINT - 

However, the central proposal of the sec- 
ond volume was a radically new plan for 
minimum and maximum freight rate con- 
trol. 

“The implementation of this recommenda- 
tion will see the end of general permissive 
horizontal percentage rate increases and the 
expensive and protracted hearings which ac- 
company them,” the report said, 

The new rate formula was tied directly to 
actual costs incurred by the railways in haul- 
ing any specific shipment, a major departure 
from the old rate structure founded largely 
on the value of service principle. 

The rate floor would be the point at which 
the railways would start losing money. This 
was defined as their longrun out-of-pocket 
costs for any particular movement. The 
main purpose of the minimum was to pre- 
vent a rate war in the transport industry. 

The rate ceiling, open to annual upward 
adjustment if costs rise, would apply only 
to shipments formally declared captive to 
the railways. It is defined as out-of-pocket 
costs plus 150 percent. 

Within these controls, the Commission 
said: “The railways will be free to set indi- 
vidual rates by ordinary business standards 
and to adjust them upward or downward as 
the competitive conditions and changes in 
cost patterns require.” i 

ISSUES WARNING 

In advancing its maximum rate plan, the 
Commission sounded a strong warning: 

"There is a very real danger that either 
through misunderstanding or inadvertence 
the recommendations for maximum rate con- 
trol * * will be only imple- 
mented or superimposed on top of existing 
regulation. 

Nothing could in our view be more harmful 
nor less in keeping with our findings and 
recommendations.” 

The report also emphasized that the sec- 
ond volume's conclusions and proposals are 
founded on implementation of the recom- 
mendations in the first volume, made public 
9 months ago. 

The first report called for a series of 
shrinking Federal subsidies for the railways, 
starting at almost $100 million in the first 
year, dropping to $47 million after 5 years, to 
$22 million after 15 years. 

GRAVE CHANGE SEEN 

“A period of grave change faces the rail- 
ways in Canada if they are to achieve a 
truly viable place in the transportation 
complex,” the report said. 

It predicted that the new maximum rate 
plan will facilitate at least an evolution, if 
not the revolution that seems in 
the approach to regulation of our railways. 

“The Government, the shippers, and per- 
haps even the railways themselves must 
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begin to treat rallways more as normal com- 
mercial operations,” it said. 

Although the report ranges over a wide 
field, its main theme is that competition 
now is a dominating force in transportation. 

This concept, as advanced by the com- 
mission, sees all modes of transport com- 
peting in an open struggle for business, with 
the efficient surviving and the inefficient 
collapsing in bankruptcy. 

The report recommended that a special 
committee, composed of representatives of 
Federal regulatory agencies, the transport 
and justice departments, thoroughly scru- 
tinize and revise the Railway Act and the 
Transport Act in the light of competitive 
transportation. 

Also recommended were: 

1. Repeal of the CN-CP Act of 1932, which 
the commission found no longer useful to 
the railways as a device for eliminating 
wasteful competition or for pooling services 
and facilities. 

2. Repeal of the $7 million a year bridge 
subsidy on noncompetitive traffic moving 
by rail across northern Ontario. 

3. Repeal of the $20 million a year roll- 
back subsidy on rail shipments as soon as 
the new overall transport policy is imple- 
mented, 

4. Reexamination by Parliament of the ef- 
fect and aims of the feed grains assistance 
program, which provided $19 million in 
Federal help for shipments of feed grains 
last year. 

Mr, Anscomb, now a Victoria businessman, 
expressed a dissenting view on the commis- 
sion’s recommendations on Maritime freight 
subsidies and the feed grain assistance. 


College Academic Facilities Act 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8900) to author- 
ize assistance to public and other nonprofit 
institutions of higher education in financ- 
ing the construction, rehabilitation, or im- 
provement of needed academic and related 
facilities, and to authorize financial assist- 
ance for undergraduate study in such insti- 
tutions, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 8900. Before giving my 
reasons for supporting this worthwhile 
measure I want to highly commend the 
gentlewoman from Oregon, Mrs. GREEN, 
the subcommittee chairman, the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, and certainly 
would not want to leave out the chair- 
man of the full committee, Congressman 
ADAM CLAYTON Powe tt, for their hard 
work, extreme foresight to our needs, 
and the expeditious manner in which 
they have brought this bill out of the 
Rules Committee so early in the session. 
I also want to thank our leadership for 
their support. 

Mr. Chairman, legislation authorizing 
additional assistance to institutions of 
higher education for construction, re- 
habilitation, and improvement of aca- 
demic and related facilities is long over 
due. I am fortunate enough to repre- 
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sent a district in southern Illinois that 
is the home of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. When I came to Congress 8 
years ago, this school had an enrollment 
of less than 4,000 students. Today the 
enrollment at two campuses is over 
15,000 students. Growing pains is not 
the word. We have found a great need 
for additional classrooms, additional 
dormitories, and other related buildings. 
The people of Illinois have fulfilled their 
responsibility by recently floating a large 
bond issue in an effort to keep pace with 
the large influx of students, however, 
additional finances are sorely needed. 
This bill that will provide loans and 
grants will be of tremendous help to in- 
stitutions such as Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. As Chairman PowELL so ably 
pointed out on the floor today, we are at 
least 7 years late with this legislation. 
A journey of a thousand miles starts with 
the first step—so let us begin. 


Independence Day of the Republic of 
Chad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, our warm 
felicitations to President Francois Tom- 
balbaye, of Chad, and to Mr. Adam Ma- 
lick Sow, Chad’s Ambassador to the 
United States, and to the country of 
Chad. 

CHAD—courage, honor, amity, de- 
mocracy. These four letters, and these 
four qualities stand for Chad, the young 
African republic which on January 11 
celebrated the end of its second year of 
independence. Here is a fledgling na- 
tion which has had the courage to come 
out from under the protective wing of 
France and start its solo flight on still 
wet pinions. 

A workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed is Chad. Herein lies the hon- 
or—the honor of diligent, honest toil. 
The struggle for self-improvement—in- 
dividual and national—is a noble one, 
and by the free people of Chad it is nobly 
pursued. 

The people of Chad are diverse in cul- 
ture, creed, and race. Yet Negro and 
Arab, Christian, Animist, and Moslem 
all work together, strive together in 
friendship toward the common better- 
ment of all. Not content with internal 
cooperation alone, Chad citizens joined 
in confederation with two ex-French 
neighbors, the Congo and the Central 
African Republic, to form the Union of 
the Republics of Central Africa. And, 
not one to bite the hand of its longtime 
former feeder, Chad has maintained 
mutually beneficial friendly relations 
with France. ; 

And by what means is Chad achieving 
its ends? By those means through 
which the individual’s worth is most 
valued, best employed—by democratic 
means. 
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Therefore, we pay tribute to the Re- 
public of Chad for its courage, honor, 
amity, democracy. It has shown wis- 
dom and purpose far beyond what might 
be expected of a nation so newly on its 
own, 


Proposed Construction of the 
All-American Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr.DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the late 
months of 1960, the New York State 
Legislative Committee on Commerce and 
Economic Development held a public 
hearing in Buffalo, N.Y., concerning the 
proposed construction of the All-Ameri- 
can Canal, and it was wholeheartedly 
approved. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a resolution which was unani- 
mously passed by both Houses of the 
New York State Legislature in 1961 ap- 
proving the construction of the All- 
American Canal. The resolution follows: 


Whereas the United States has assumed 
an obligation with its good neighbor, the 
Government of Canada, to contribute its full 
share toward the successful operation of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway-Great Lakes shipping 
route; and 

Whereas the only existing navigable fa- 
cility connecting Lakes Erie and Ontario is 
the Welland Canal which has been sorely 
pressed to meet the increasing demands of 
shipping; and 

Whereas the construction of an alternate 
ship canal would make a major contribution 
to the security of the United States as well 
as Canada, because (1) in the event of break- 
down or destruction of the existing Welland 
Canal, the commerce of the entire Great 
Lakes area of the United States and Canada 
west of Lake Ontario would be denied access 
by water transportation to the St, Lawrence 
Seaway and international shipping lanes; (2) 
it would provide a more secure inland route 
for the movement of iron ore in the event 
of war; (3) it would ease the strain on con- 
gested rail facilities and east coast ports in 
the time of emergency; and (4) it would 
allow the construction and repair of ocean- 
going vessels in the more secure areas of the 
Great Lakes; and 

Whereas the construction of the canal 
would contribute greatly to the prosperity 
of commerce, industry, and agriculture, not 
only in those states bordering the Great 
Lakes, but throughout the entire Nation; 
and 

Whereas the commerce of the lake ports 
of New York State—Buffalo, Rochester, 
Oswego, and Ogdensburg—would be in- 
creased by the benefits accruing to the St. 
Lawrence Seaway-Great Lakes shipping 
route; and 

Whereas the construction of the canal 
would stabilize employment, provide job 
security, and expand job opportunities: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
the Legislature of the State of New York 
hereby respectfully memoralizes the Presi- 
dent and Congress of the United States im- 
mediately to provide adequate funds to the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers for the neces- 
sary surveys and plans for, and to initiate the 
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construction of, the canal, as aforesaid; and 
be it further 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted as 
follows: To the President of the United 
States; to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the U.S. Congress, and to each Member 
thereof from the State of New York; to the 
Governor of the State of New York; to the 
commissioner of commerce of the State of 
New York; to the chairman of the Port Au- 
thorities of Buffalo, Rochester, Oswego, and 
Ogdensburg; to the Governors and State leg- 
islative leaders of the States of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota. 


Others, Too, Like Old Walks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I am pleased to insert an article from 
the Rockland County Journal-News of 
January 20, 1962. 


The article follows: 
OTHERS, Too, LIKE OLD WALKS 


There are some days that are better than 
others, and this is one. It was made by a 
letter we receiyed from “Mr. Democrat,” 
known also as Big Jim and more formally as 
James A. Farley, former county, State, and 
National Democratic chairman and a first 
baseman from Grassy Point away back. He 
was writing of a piece we wrote a while ago 
about “Looking Back Is a Long Walk.” 

“I read with interest and pleasure because 
whenever I make one of my altogether too 
infrequent visits to Grassy Point, the same 
memories come back to me as related by you 
in your story. I can still picture every house 
on the street in that community and can 
recall the names of all the people who lived 
in them and the names of the various fam- 
ilies, most of them, I am sorry to say, haye 
passed away. 

“There are not over a half-dozen families 
left who were playmates and associates of 
mine during the years I lived in that com- 
munity. It does us good to go back every 
once in a while and renew the memories of 
those pleasant years.” 

Big Jim Farley means what he says, be- 
cause no matter where his interests have ever 
taken him, he always comes back to his old 
hometown. Whenever possible he’s on the 
dais of any Haverstraw Elks affairs and 
many’s the time an afternoon is spent over 
cokes down at Jimmy Cullen’s of the restau- 
rant of that name. 

And no matter where the old pro is, he is 
in touch with Rockland through this paper. 
Big Jim is on the top of many a list both as a 
person and a politician. It is nice to know 
that though he has visited every State and 
many countries, Rockland is still on top of 
his list. When nominations for U.S. Senator 
are opened next year, we have our own per- 
sonal candidate. Some people feel that our 
man may be a little too old at 73, but it says 
here that sometimes the calendar doesn't 
reflect age. We should be so young as Big 
Jim. 

It’s a coincidence that we should hear from 
the Rockland President-maker the morning 
after we heard an oration on Americanism by 
Carol Anderson, winner of the county Amer- 
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ican Legion oratorical contest. How much 
she said—and said very beautifully, by the 
way—applies to the career and contributions 
Mr, Farley has made in his career, from 
Grassy Point to Washington, D.C. 


Is the United Nations Worth Saving? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in my 
remarks I include an article on a very 
important subject which due to its sound 
‘ogic is both constructive and effective. 

Is the United Nations Worth Saving?” 
by Gould Lincoln appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star on January 30, 1962. 

The article follows: 

Is UNITED NATIONS WORTH SAVING? 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

Within a brief time the question: "Is the 
United Nations worth saving?“ will come 
before Congress in a very tangible; matter- 
Of-fact, down-to-earth way. For Congress 
will have to decide whether it will agree to 
President Kennedy’s recommendation that 
this Government subscribe to one-half of 
the $200 million bond issue which the U.N. 
Proposes to float so it can pay for its force- 
ful action restoring order in the Congo. 
Obviously, the U.N. cannot continue to func- 
tion in the red. The bond issue is not an 
assessment. Nor is it a financially profitable 
investment for the bonds, which are to run 
for 25 years and pay 2 percent interest. 

One-half this bond issue is a very large 
Share to be taken by one nation out of a 
membership of 104. But obviously the Com- 
munist bloc, led by Soviet Russia, will not 
Subscribe, since it has been opposed to this 
action in the Congo. And for a good reason 
in the Communist mind—any successful 


lukewarm, to say the least, about the 
— will wish to subscribe remains to 
Seen. Other than the United States, these 
are the larger nations able to contribute most 
to the U.N. 
8 Tt seems entirely clear that if the United 
tates fails to take up a large part of this 


bond go s 

taere has been opposition in this country to 
the gongo operations, particularly so far as 
time Stanga Province is concerned, this is a 


e to 
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to international 


meth, Their differences are as to the 
Od of seeking to dominate the world. 
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While Russia’s Nikita Khrushchey talks of a 
peaceful coexistence—apparently to lull the 
free nations to a condition that Communist 
subversion and conquest may be easier— 
the Chinese are demanding more direct 
action. 

Without the U.N., will it be easier for the 
Russian Communists to pick off one free or 
so-called neutralist nation after another, 
thus avoiding war and gaining their desired 
end? Would it be more to the interest of the 
free world to create a separate alliance, op- 
posed to the Communist bloc? Such a plan 
has been suggested. Always the Communists 
seek to pit one nation of the free world 
against another—to play on the self-interest 
of one nation as against that of another. 

INVALUABLE FOR PEACE 


The United Nations was conceived in the 
idea that, after the Second World War and 


. its terrible cost in life and treasure, it would 


be possible to create a really workable inter- 
national organization for peace with justice. 
The UN. charter was written in San Fran- 
cisco in 1945 and great hopes were expressed 
for its future. It was only a matter of 
months, however, until the recalcitrance of 
the Russian Communist government came 
into full view. It has progressed with each 
year. Nevertheless, the U.N. has proved its 
value again and again on the side of peace— 
frequently on the side of the free world. 

The U.N. has fought one war—the war to 
preserve the Republic of Korea. The United 
States provided nearly all the Armed Forces 
and the money to fight that war. We took 
the lead. Because of our position then in the 
Far East, only we could take the lead. We 
could have won a decisive victory had the 
conflict been carried to the sources of the 
Communist supplies. In the end, however, 
the Republic of Korea was preserved and has 
not fallen to the Communists to date. In 
that war the Red Chinese provided men and 
the Russians provided weapons for the Com- 
munists of North Korea. 

The United States has tried to make the 
U.N. a real agency of peace. The Commun- 
ist bloc has tried to use it only for propa- 
ganda, and to stall off peaceful settlements in 
international disputes. This, however, is no 
good reason for junking the United Nations. 
It may be necessary to revise the charter of 
the U.N., and wise to do so. But unless the 
world is prepared and intends to go to a 
hot war, the United Nations is worth saving. 


UHF Versus VHF 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been particularly interested in these last 
few days to note statements made by the 
president of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc., Dr. Frank Stanton, and 
Mr. Robert W. Sarnoff, chairman of the 
board of the National Broadcasting Co. 
Both of these gentlemen have been ap- 
pearing in public hearings before the 
Federal Communications Commission 
here in Washington in connection with 
our nationwide television system. Al- 
though there have been many interesting 
comments made by them in the course 
of their appearances, I would like par- 
ticularly to call the attention of the 
House to statements made by each of 
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them in support of proposed legislation 
now before the Congress which would 
require that television receivers shipped 
in interstate commerce be equipped to 
receive channels in both the VHF and 
the UHF, The FCC has stated that such 
legislation is important if we are to pre- 
serve and fully develop our television re- 
sources. In that connection I have in- 
troduced a bill, H.R. 9267, which would 
amend the Communications Act of 1934 
in order to give the FCC the authority it 
requests but which at the same time in- 
sures that the American public not suffer 


the loss of the wide area television serv- 


ice they now enjoy. 

Since both Mr. Sarnoff and Dr. Stan- 
ton have publicly stated their support of 
legislation which would give the FCC au- 
thority to specify all-channel receivers, 
I felt that the House would be interested 
in noting with me the comments made 
by these two gentlemen in their recent 
appearances before the Commission. 
Consequently, I am placing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD statements on this 
subject which they have made. 

The statements follow: 

ExcertPs From STATEMENT OF FRANK STAN- 
TON, PRESIDENT, COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
System, INC., JANUARY 23, 1962 
We believe that the widespread use of all- 


“channel receivers would be an important 


step to encourage the use of UHF frequen- 
cies. In this connection, we must look at 
television as a total system—not in terms 
of separate hardware components of trans- 
mitters and receivers, but in terms of stand- 
ards which apply to both transmission and 
reception. These standards embracing both 
VHF and UHF areas of the spectrum are the 
system for television today. Full utiliza- 
tion of this system requires that sets be 
able to receive signals transmitted in all 
parts of the spectrum assigned to television. 
In 1954, we supported legislation to remove 
the excise tax from UHF converters and all- 
channel sets as a means of meeting that 
requirement. With that route apparently 
closed, we support the Commission in its 
efforts to persuade the Congress to enact 
legislation which would result in the manu- 
facture of only all-channel receivers. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. SARNOFF (CBS) BE- 
FORE THE FCC Re ALL-CHANNEL RECEIVER 
LEGISLATION, JANUARY 29, 1962 
In response to a question by Commissioner 

Lee: “Does NBC have a position in respect 

to all-channel receiver legislation?“ 

Mr. Sarnorr. “NBC supports the objectives 
of the proposed legislation for requiring tele- 
vision sets shipped in interstate commerce 
to be equipped to receive channels in both 
the VHF and UHF. We recognize that the 
purpose of the legislation is to foster the 
development of UHF—a purpose we strongly 
favor. We have always felt, and continue 
to feel, that television's potential can best 
be realized by maximum utilization of both 
the 12 VHF channels and the 70 UHF chan- 
nels; and that a system limited to either 
the VHF channels or the UHF channels would 
be an undesirable limitation on the medium 
itself. 

“This has not only been NBC's stated posi- 
tion over the years, but we have matched 
it by our development and furtherance of 
UHF from the beginning. In 1949 NBC 
helped UHF get started by constructing and 
operating the experimental UHF station in 
Bridgeport, which was the first such station 
to present regular programing. We made 
substantial investments to promote UHF op- 
erations in intermixed markets through two 
UHF stations NBC acquired and operated for 
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a period of years, and we were the last 
network company to relinquish its own UHF 
operation. 

“Although we support the purposes of the 
legislation, we do have a reservation about 
the principle involved, since it would result 
in requiring all purchasers of television sets 
to pay more for them whether or not they 
want—or can use—the added feature of UHF 
reception. 

"However, as the objective is to foster bet- 
ter utilization of the UHF band without re- 
ducing the value of the VHF band for tele- 
vision, we feel that in balance its advantages 
outweigh its disadvantages and on this basis 
we support it.” 


Science Group Opposes Tests in 
Atmosphere = 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDITH GREEN 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1, 1962 
Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 


the Washington Post on January 31 
brought us news that the council of the 


Federation of American Scientists has - 


urged President Kennedy not to order a 
resumption of nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a valid precaution- 
ary statement that I hope the various 
agencies of the Federal Government-in- 
volved in policy will take heed of. We 
are witnessing the frantic race of great 
powers seeking additional individual se- 
curity by policies and programs that 
breed even greater insecurity. Great- 
ness is expected of a great nation. Ours 
is a great Nation, Mr. Speaker, and in 
such perilous times when the future of 
mankind itself is implicated then the 
United States as a great Nation is capa- 
ble of a supreme. act of self-restraint. 
And it is no excuse to say that we must 
resume testing because the bully nation 
up the street conducted a serious of tests 
beginning last September. There is a 
body of scientific opinion that holds that 
the Soviet Union gathered little tangible 
gain from its nuclear testing. There is, 
as well, ample evidence that its demon- 
strations appalled the world and alien- 
ated world opinion. I suggest we do not 
follow the Soviet example. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this article in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

SCIENCE GROUP OPPOSES TESTS IN 
ATMOSPHERE 

Spokesmen for 2,100 American scientists 
and engineers yesterday urged President 
Kennedy not to order a resumption of 
nuclear tests in the atmosphere. 

The council of the Federation of American 
Scientists based its appeal upon the conclu- 
sion that political and propaganda losses 
from such an act would far outweigh tech- 
nical gains in U.S. nuclear arms. 


Of particular concern to the council is - 


the possibility that if the United States re- 
sumes atmospheric testing, the Soviets 
might reply in kind leading to what dis- 
armament experts call the escalation of the 
arms race. “Should the United States try 
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to get ahead again, for a little while, or is 
this a good time to stop as long as the Soviets 
will follow our example?” asks the council in 
a statement approved at its annual meeting 
in New York City last week. 

The Federation of American Scientists is 
& national organization of scientists and en- 
gineers who are concerned with the impact 
of science on world affairs. John H. Toll 
of the University of Maryland's physics de- 
partment is chairman of the federation. 

“It is important to realize,” the statement 
holds, “that in the present advanced state 
of nuclear weapons no step comparable in 
terms of weapons yield to the thermonuclear 
breakthrough is foreseeable. In fact, an in- 
crease by orders of magnitude in the amount 
of energy released from matter is excluded 
by one of the most thoroughly established 
laws of physics.” 

The council also took cognizance of the 
nonmilitary factors to be considered and 
made these points: 

If the United States refrains from test- 
ing, the Soviets will be deprived of an ex- 
cuse to resume their own test program. 
This act of self-restraint could also help to 
convince the Soviet leaders that the United 
States is in earnest about slowing the arms 
race and sincere in its dedication to dis- 
armament.” 

Resumption of U.S. atmospheric tests now 
cannot help but foster the impression in 
the public mind that the Nation’s security 
can—in the long run—be maintained solely 
by military strength. 

Atmospheric tests produce global fallout 
whose hazards would affect some persons, 
most of whom have no voice in the decision 
to test. 


A Bill To Provide for the Acquisition and 
Preservation of the Ansley Wilcox 
House in Buffalo, N.Y., as a National 
Historic Site 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a resolution adopted by the 
Common Council of the City of Buffalo, 
memorializing Congress to approve the 
bill I have introduced providing for the 
acquisition and preservation of the 
Ansley Wilcox House in Buffalo, N.Y., 


as a national historic site. The resolu- 
tion follows: 
8 ITEM 142 


Resolution memorializing Congress to 
purchase Wilcox Mansion 


Whereas Congressman THADDEUS J. DuL- 
SKI has introduced a bill in Congress pro- 
viding for Federal acquisition of the Ansley 
Wilcox House, 641 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, 
N. V.; and 

Whereas it was in the library of this home 
that Theodore Roosevelt took the oath of 
office as President on September 14, 1901, 
following the assassination of President 
William McKinley; and 

Whereas it is one of four sites outside of 
the Nation's Capital where the Presidential 
oath has been administered, and it was built 
in the 1830's as the ma jor's house of the old 
Poinsett Barracks; and 

Whereas said Wilcox mansion is one of 
the few remaining historical monuments in 
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the city of Buffalo and should be preserved; 
and 


Whereas there is danger of it being de- 
molished; and 

Whereas the American Institute of Archi- 
tects has recommended preservation of the 
Wilcox House and support also has been 
pledged by the-Buffalo and Erie County His- 
torical Society, National Trust for Historic 
Preservation, New York State Historical As- 
sociation, American Association for State 
and Local History, Frederick M. Houghton 
chapter of the New York State Archcological 
Association, the Buffalo Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs, Sons of the American Revolution, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, So- 
ciety of Colonial Wars, the Mayflower So- 
clety, Daughters of American Colonists, 
Society of New England Women, and the 
Society of Colonial Dames: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of 
the City of Buffalo memorialize the Con- 
gress of the United States to approve the 
legislation as proposed by Congressman DUL- 
SKI of Buffalo, N.Y.. and appropriate the 
necessary funds to preserve the Wilcox 
Mansion, and that a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted by the city clerk to Congress- 
man Dutsxi and the House of Representa- 
tives of the U.S. Congress. 

WILLM F. LYMAN. 


Let’s Suppose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
December 1961 issue of the Surplus Rec- 
ord contained a reprint from the Eco- 
nomic Facts of Life, the American Eco- 
nomic Foundation, which I feel is es- 
pecially timely and thought provoking. 
Under unanimous consent, I include 


this article Let's Suppose” in the 
Recorp at this point: 
Let's SUPPOSE 
(By Fred G. Clark and Richard 8. 
Rimanoczy) 


Let's suppose that the astronauts found 
a cushy little uninhabited planet with 
plenty of oxygen, a good climate, fertile 
soil, and a fine water supply. 

Let's suppose that a million Americans 
started a new nation by migrating to this 
planet, taking with them all their movable 
possessions. To have a money supply they 
turned their currency into silver. The sil- 
ver was deposited in the banks that had 
been formed on their arrival. This gave 
them a money system—they could check 
their earnings in and out, or, if they chose, 
take it out in silver. 

One of the first things they would have 
to do is elect a government and give it 
enough powers to protect their freedom but 
not enough to take it away. One of those 
powers would have to be the power to tax 
because the only money government has is 
what it takes from the people. Now let's 
suppose that some of the politicians did not 
want government spending to be limited to 
tax money. 

Let's suppose that they said: “The gov- 
ernment must have the power to get extra 
money by putting its I O U’s into the banks 
and getting checking balances in return.” 
This would raise the question of whose 
money would be taken out of the banks 
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when the government wrote its checks. The 
answer would be: Nobody's money. It 
would be newly created money. Every I O U 
would be a legal addition to the bank's 
money assets.” 

This would raise the question of why the 
banks would be willing to do this. The an- 
Swer would be: “Because the Government 
will pay the banks interest for accepting the 
I O U's and issuing the checkbook money.” 

This would raise the question of how this 
unearned money would get its value. The 
answer would be: “By sharing in and re- 
ducing the value of all the other money.” 

This would raise the question as to how 
and when the I O U’s would be paid off and 
the value would be restored to the other 
money. The answer would be: “They might 
never be paid off. When they came due 
other I 0 U's would be substituted. The 
bank wouldn't care as long as the interest 
Was paid.“ 

This would raise the question of whether 
or not this was not only taxation but also 
confiscation of savings. The answer would 
be: “In a way, but this is necessary be- 
Cause the people might not stand for more 
taxes at times when we needed more spend- 
ing money,” 

would raise the question of how the 

People could protect the value of their 
money. The answer would be: “They. 
couldn't. That would be controlled by the 
politicians and the Government economists 
Who are the best judges of what it should be. 
Moreover, if the economy expands fast 
enough, the people will never notice it.” 
„Met's suppose that somebody then said: 
This whole idea is crazy.” The answer 
Would be: “Not at all. This is what has 
been done in the United States ever since it 
abandoned gold-redeemable money.” 

This raises the question as to whether the 
American people have gone crazy. 

You'll have to answer that one. 


Commemorating the Independence of the 
Union of Burma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 1, 1962 


aie POWELL. Mr. Speaker, we take 
ti opportunity to send warm felicita- 
Wie to the President of Burma, Mr. U 
so Mayung; and Burma’s Ambassador 
the United States, Mr. U On Sein. 
old FE this month, Burma, a country 
b tradition and young in spirit, cele- 
rated its 14th year of independence. 
8 January 4, 1948, the Union of Burma 
Nar i into the world, a republic des- 
8 5 to play a major role in southeast 
e Burmese are a resourceful people. 
bo ey are gradually strengthening their 
a untry economically. They realize that 
hare economy creates a sound nation. 
ste aene this, the Burmese have demon- 
ated great courage as they have at- 
problems that, on the surface, 
ountable. 4 
ty The Government of Burma is extreme- 
Proud of its status as one of the great 
fol acies of southeast Asia. Burma 
on the parliamentary system, with 
ana government headed by a President 
Cabinet. Ever since it achieved in- 
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dependence, Burma has taken a leading 
role in striving to maintain peace in 
troubled southeast Asia, Furthermore, 
her statesmen have become prominent 
in the attempt to maintain peace in 
the world. The Nation has gained the 
well deserved respect of the countries 
of the important southeast Asian area 
as well as of the nations of the rest 
of the world. 

As long as the Burmese people are 
able to combat their problems with the 
courage exhibited in the past, we of the 
United States can take comfort in the 
fact that world peace has an ally in 
Burma. 


The Joy Ride 


U 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time, it is my privilege to com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
the editorial writings of Leo Lerner, one 
of Chicago’s leading editors. 

Two of his most recent columns en- 
titled “The Joy Ride“ and “No War and 
No Peace” are of current and national 
interest and are a thoughtful commen- 
tary of the frustration of our times and 
the need for a new approach in our 
thinking in the postnuclear world. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following articles for inser- 
tion in the Appendix: 

Tue Joy RIDE 
(By Leo A. Lerner) 


There are a great many articles in the 
press and magazines these days about what 
is called the new conservatism. 

I ran across one in a magazine to the 
effect that young people’s going conserva- 
tive is due to the increasing population, 
which creates a yearning for individualism, 
a sort of dying gasp for private freedom in 
a world that is rapidly congealing. 

In the long run, says the writer, the 
youthful conservatives, being well educated 
and intelligent, will veer away from their 
present sponsors, who are selfishly con- 
cerned with fighting taxes and social se- 
curity, and turn toward human considera- 
tions and Western individualism. 

I cannot argue with philosophy, and this 
may be so, but today this is hard to swallow. 

After all, whence do the organized con- 
servatives derive? They come from the old 
guard in the Republican Party. which in 
our dsy hardened into a fusty and frus- 
trated core during the Presidency of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Their image was a mix- 
ture of Father Coughlin, Gerald L. K. Smith, 
the dog-in-the-manger press, the Texas oil 
billionaires, and an assortment of right- 
wingers who included the late Senator 
McCarthy. 

During the days of the First World War, 
the people in this group frequently found 
excuses for Hitler, displayed a wide strip of 
rather open anti-Semitism, and were domes- 
tically on the side of those interests who 
were busy reaching into the people’s pockets, 

They did then, as they do now, hate the 
Govrenment. (Their criticism of the Amer- 
ican Government and Russia’s attacks on it 
often sound alike.) In fact, hating the Goy- 
ernment and distrusting it, Democratic or 
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Republican, is a characteristic of the new 
conservatism. They claim they are against 
the Communists, but they strongly oppose 
the Government's preparations to defend us, 
have encouraged the draftees to complain 
and have otherwise attempted to obscure and 
obfuscate efforts to find a way to make peace, 
to make the United Nations effective, and, 
domestically, to defeat unemployment and 
poverty. 

Listen closely to the vast outpouring of 
ultraconservative propaganda (it is strange 
that the worst of it and the best of it, when 
boiled down, sound so much alike), and you 
will find that nearly all their programs end 
up with the elimination or some strangula- 
tion of the income tax. If there is room for 
only one domestic program plank, it is elimi- 
nation of the income tax; if there is room 
for another, it is to put an end to all Govern- 
ment competition with private business, from 
the TVA to the post office. 

Americans who are fond of playing detec- 
tive don't need to be Sherlock Holmeses to 
find the motive. The motive is money. The 
Texas oll people couldn't be in just for the 
joy ride. 

I suppose that it isn’t really so odd that 
the profit motive should appear in this mod- 
ern drama dressed in the disguise of patriot- 
ism. It’s really nothing new in American 
history. e 

The only difference between the ancient 
Tories, the Copperheads and the dunder- 
heads is that the new conservatives are 
richer. They can buy more pamphlets, hire 
more halls, and find more devious ways to 
prove that they are living dolls. It may not 
be a new trend at all, as that magazine 
author suggests, but merely inflation. 

The Reds are a menace, and all good Amer- 
icans should oppose them with all their 
might, but there is a moral question in- 
volved in the Birchers and their ilk being 
right for the wrong reasons, and through the 
employment of wrong methods. 

Heaven help us if that is the wave of 
the future. 


No Wan anD No Pracx 
(By Leo A. Lerner) 


In the old days, before the absolute weapon 
was invented, it was possible to make peace. 
The formula was to have a war, no matter 
how terrible, and then make peace when 
everybody was exhausted fighting. 

Now that is not possible, and it explains 
Walter Lippmann’s speech to the Women's 
National Press Club in Washington several 
weeks ago when he said that we are living in 
a time when we cannot have a war and we 
cannot have peace. “A war cannot be fought 
and a peace cannot be achieved” is the way 
he put it. 

Then he said quite plainly what this does 
to all of us. It forces us to realize that 
neither the United States nor the USSR. 
must push the other beyond the tolerable 
limit of provocation and humiliation. Even 
the sanest nation, said Lippmann, can be 
provoked and exasperated to the point of 
lunacy where its nervous system cannot en- 
dure inaction—where only violence can re- 
Ueve its feeling. 

The advice contained in this declaration 
by one of our leading political thinkers is 
clear: Governments must find where that 
line is and stay well back of it, for the sake 
of the whole human race. 

More importantly, the duty of every citizen 
of any country becomes clear. It is his per- 
sonal duty to do nothing that helps push 
his country's nervous system into violence 
to relieve its feelings. 

Often I hear people say, “What is going 
on is none of my business—what can I do 
about it?” 

But there is something we can do, or at 
least not do. We can be sober about re- 
sponsibility to our country. We can ask 
ourselves, “Is what I am about to say and 
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what I am about to do good for my country 
in the most delicate period in American 
history? Am I contributing to provocation 
and exasperation to the point of lunacy? 
Am I helping to push our side in one way, 
or the other side in some other way, beyond 
the tolerable limit of provocation and humil- 
lation?“ 

This is admittedly a question I have been 
asking in various forms for some time, but 
here it goes again. Are you a prenuclear or 
a postnuclear person? Are you still think- 
ing the way people thought before the ulti- 
mate weapon was contrived, or have you 
altered and broadened and adjusted your 
outlook to the way things really are now? 
“Only a moral idiot with a suicidal mania 
would press the button for a nuclear war,“ 
says Lippmann. 

There is no cause to give up our belief in 
reason, intelligence, truth, and high prin- 
ciples. But there is cause to avoid crude- 
ness, thoughtlessness, braggadocio, bullyism, 
and needless provocation. We may have to 
live a long, long time in a period of no war 
and no peace. 

Not only that, but we should develop the 
patience to blunt provocation and crudeness 
when they come from others. 

Keep the bomb in mind, keep in mind the 
need for patience no matter what the provo- 
cation, keep in mind that if used properly, 
modern science is creating something new in 
the world, a debrutalization of international 
and interpersonal relations. 

They used to say that freedom in America 
consisted of the right to spit in somebody's 
eye and tell him to go to hell. The nuclear 
bomb has changed that. a 

Now freedom has a higher meaning. It 
consists of the right to refrain from the 
temptation of spitting in somebody’s eye and 

him to go to hell. It consists of find- 
ing a better way of dealing with people and 
of defending freedom so that we do not con- 
tribute to the confusion and frustration of 
the times. 

This is a challenge to live, not die. As 
Jean Monnet, the founder of the Common 
Market, said, “We cannot build our future 
if we are obsessed with fear of Russia.’ Re- 
straint yes, fear no. 

We might resent restraint, but we know 
what the inevitable alternatives are. They 
are something from which nobody will de- 
rive any satisfaction or any victary. 


Isolationism Outgrown: An Address on 
Foreign Trade Policy by Gov. Matthew 
E. Welsh, of Indiana 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the REC- 
orp excerpts from a speech on the im- 
portance to Indiana agriculture and in- 
dustry of extensive revision of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act delivered by the dis- 
tinguished Governor of Indiana, the 
Honorable Matthew E. Welsh, on Jan- 
uary 9 at Lebanon, Ind., at a meeting of 
the junior chamber of commerce of that 
city. 

Governor Welsh's remarks follow: 

An ADDRESS BY Gov. MATTHEW E. WELSH, OF 
INDIANA 

In years past Indiana acquired a national 

Teputation, along with other midwestern 
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States, as a center of isolationism. We were, 
so other areas of our Nation thought, un- 
concerned about the rest of the world and 
happiest when we were left alone. 

World War II and the Korean war shat- 
tered this philosophy because we found by 
bitter experience that world problems could 
reach into Hoosier homes and call men out 
fight in every corner of the earth. Tens of 
thousands of Hoosicr men and women saw 
active service in Europe, Asia, Africa, Latin 
America, and through the island chains of 
the Pacific. 

The long and vital cold war struggle has 
removed any doubt in Hoosier minds that 
our own future lies tied to the worldwide 
conflict of political, social, and economic 
systems. 

But while these developments were going 
on, Indiana industry was expanding to 
meet the growing needs of our Nation. in 
war and peace and to tap world markets for 
our share of expanding commerce. 

In 1960 Indiana firms exported more than 
$300 million in manufactured goods. As 
great as Indiana’s stake is in agricultural 
exports, Hoosier industry's dollar volume of 
exports is twice as much. 


JOBS FOR HOOSIERS 


This foreign trade means jobs for Hoosiers. 
Over half of our more than 540,000 manu- 
facturing workers are employed in industrial 
plants in which part of the production is 
for export. For example, we are one of the 
Nation’s great producers of industrial ma- 
chinery. Yet more than 10 cents out of 
each dollar of our industrial machinery 
sales comes from foreign trade. 

The production of finished goods for over- 
seas is not only critical to the Hoosier 
economy, but likewise the making of com- 
ponent parts for industrial machines as well 
as consumer goods that finally find their 
way into foreign markets is important to 
maintaining a high level of employment and 
business activity in Indiana. 

The attraction of additional industry to 
our State is important, of course, but equally 
so is maintaining and expanding the level 
of production of our present firms. And a 
vital part of this production now is for 
eventual d 

A new combination of nations for trade 
purposes has appeared in the world. It ts 
changing foreign trade patterns and 
threatens even more serious shifts in the 
years ahead. As business people, and I am 
an officer in a Vincennes corporation that 
manufactures electronic training aids for 
oversea as well as domestic sales, we must 
be aware of the challenges to our businesses 
and do something to meet them. 


COMMON MARKET RECRUITS 


This new combination of nations, the 
European Economic Community or Common 
Market as it is sometimes called, consists of 
France, West Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands. Several 
other nations including the United Kingdom 
are secking to associate with this new 
economic -alliance. 

It now appears that this national combi- 
nation will contain a highly industrial com- 
plex of 300 million people—almost twice the 
population of the United States. These na- 
tions today represent a substantial share of 
our foreign market and we need to sell to 
them. 

The problem for us is created by the fact 
that these nations are grouping themselves 
into an economic unit by decreasing and 
eventually eliminating all trade barriers 
among themselves to permit the free flow of 
goods, capital, and labor across their 
boundaries—as betweon our States now. At 
the same time, they are uniting on common 
external trade barriers or tariffs that permit 
them to protect their internal markets. 

Our t Reciprocal Trade Act worked 
satisfactorliy when we were dealing with 
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these countries individually on an item-by- 
item basis. We can no longer negotiate 
with them for favorable trade terms for 
American goods on a product-by-product 
basis. We must negotiate and bargain for 
favorable trade terms for our products on a 
much broader basis, such as by whole classes 
of goods, for example. 

The President, who is charged with the 
responsibility for tariff negotiations, docs not 
now have the authority to do this. With 
the present trade tools he has, he cannot 
meet—for us—the challenge of the Common 
Market. And, incidentally, the tremendous 
economic spurt experienced by the Common 
Market countries makes this challenge a 
formidable one to American businessmen, 
workers, and farmers alike. 

SEEKING FAVORABLE TERMS 


In his annual message to the Congress in 
the next few days, the President will ask for 
the authority U.S. negotiators need to get for 
us continued favorable trading terms in the 
European Common Market and with other 
nations of the world. What the Congress 
does in granting or withholding this essen- 
tial authority will determine to a significant 
degree the future of that part of Indiana's 
production (industrial and agricultural) 
that eventually reaches foreign markets. 

I am convinced, as I know you are, that 
American businessmen, workers, and farmers 
can compete successfully with any foreign 
nation or combination of nations. We are 
masters of production and industrial and 
farm technology. A new trade policy can 
and would cause some domestic shifts in 
production, but, if we know our business— 
and we do—we cannot only meet competi- 


tion, we can expand our markets. Our 


failure to meet this challenge by permitting 
the free world to be divided by tariff could 
cost us heavily in Indiana. 

Increasingly, Hoosiers are recognizing their 
personal stake in both world affairs and in 
foreign trade. Many of us have served in the 
armed services during the hot or cold wars 
and many of our incomes are dependent to 
some degree on foreign trade. 

When the debate rages in the Congress on 
trade policy, it would be most useful for 
Hoosiers to inform themselves of the effect 
of the outcome on them and their busi- 
nesses, farms, or jobs. For the issue is not 
remote from Main Street, Indiana. It is 
very directly our affair too, and we should 
be heard. 


Tke Turtlelike Speed of Federal 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, in to- 
day’s Nutley (N.J.) Sun there appears 
an excellent editorial properly criticizing 
the longstanding Federal practice of 
continuing important officials for long, 
indefinite periods in “acting” capacities 
instead of giving them permanent status 
in a reasonable time. 

While in no way wishing to participate 
in the selection of officials anywhere, 
within the Internal Revenue Service, it 
seems to me that this editorial presents 
another excellent argument for ending 
this unwise practice. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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THE TURTLELIKE SPEED oF FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


5 Almost weekly for the past 6 months we 
&ve been receiving in our mail publicity 
releases from the U.S. Treasury Internal 
Revenue Service office serving our area and 
located at 1060 Broad Street, Newark. 
When space permits, the releases are pub- 
ed. We consider it a public service to 
Print them since the subject matter is in- 
tended to aid our readers, and does. 

For these past 6 months every Internal 
Revenue Service publicity release includes 
thee which never changes—the title of 

ase’s author“ Act Di n- 
ath 9 ea ing Director Ke 

Mr. Hook has been serving as Acting Di- 
tector ever since the death last summer of 
99 Superior, the late IRS Director Joseph 

J. Mayer. Mr. Hook is a career Treasury 
Department employee and has served as 
qotistant Director of the Newark office for 

years, and upon the death of Joseph Mayer 
was made Acting Director. 
the Present acting“ title reminds us of 
— time 6 years ago when the late Joseph 
ieee, held a similar shaky title back in 
Peg For about 14 months Mr. Mayer was 
Mas ng Director. To make matters worse 
e eib understudy, former Assistant Di- 

tor Roy Brine was Acting Assistant Di- 
rector for 18 months. 

Regardless what level of government we 
Seem of, the “acting” status of any public 
— cial executive is bad for department 
8 and it is bad for the taxpayers who 

© Served by the various departments and 
levels of government, 

As in the case during the Eisenhower 
years in 1955 when we believed Joseph 
Disses Performance in the job as Acting 
8 tor of the Newark IRS office merited 
ithe appointment to the position, 
Hook current situation we believe that Mr. 
Diaa after serving 4 years as Assistant 
5 ector and now completing 6 months as 
3 Director of the Newark office, merits 

© permanent appointment, 


as Hook, a career Treasury Department em- 
cee is good enough to be Acting Di- 
Sains tio: 6 months he is obviously suf- 
stat tly competent to attain permanent 
N eg in the position. From where we sit 
the as simple as all that, unless of course 
saat exist extenuating circumstances above 
that beyond the call of public performance 
have escaped us. 


Two million taxpa 
yers and 1,000 Internal 
— Service employees embraced by the 
ark district office are entitled to a 
pee ent Director—and the sooner the 


The Forgotten People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


me: LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, this is 
Which an of 10 articles, part of a series 
Tel appeared in the New York World- 
subject and Sun in October 1961 on the 
United of the migrant worker in the 
tent States. These articles were writ- 
Sun Pale Wright, World-Telegram and 
en Staff writer, who, for 6 months, lived 
the 2 as a migrant worker along 
Bre Atlantic seaboard from Florida to 

ork 
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THe FORGOTTEN PEOPLE: Farm Camp SLUM, 
EXPOSED 8 Years Aco, Is STILL HELL 
(By Dale Wright) 

The great dream of many migrant farm- 
workers, born and reared in a shack in the 
South, is to go North to the land of plenty— 
to find the pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow. 

On his first trip “on the season,” the mi- 
grant finds that dream quickly shattered. I, 
too, was a dreamer when I went into the 
fields in Delaware, New Jersey, and eastern 
Long Island. 

I found that, unlike the South, there were, 
indeed, a few laws aimed at protecting the 
rights of the itinerant harvester. But the 
truth is that these laws are so scant and 50 
haphazardly enforced that they have little 
effect. 

INSPECTED? 


They have had no effect whatever, for ex- 


ample, at one camp where I found the same 


shocking conditions bared by another World- 
Telegram survey 8 years ago. 

I found a mean-looking labor camp on the 
Enos Herbert farm near New Sharon, N.J., 
that a health inspector had visited the day 
before I did. Six inches of slimy water 
covered the concrete block community 
shower room. There was no drainage sys- 
‘tem 


About 20 persons living at the camp drew 
their water, for drinking, cooking, and bath- 
ing, from a handpump in the middle of the 
camp compound. The water tasted acrid 
and appeared to be contaminated. In every 
glassful a gritty sediment settled to the 
bottom. 

OWES TOO MUCH TO DIE 


In Cedarville, N.J., a little farm town in 
the southwestern corner of the State, a 
woman crewleader told me that after spend- 
ing most of her life as a migrant, ‘I'm ready 
to lay down and die.” 

She said her name was Mable Brown and 
that she came from Pompano Beach, Fla. 

“I can't die now, though,” she added. “I 
owe too many people.” 

An angular, work-worn woman wearing a 
pair of incongruous jodhpurs, Mrs. Brown 
said she had brought 17 laborers into Cedar- 
ville in a battered Chevy sedan and a dilapi- 
dated bus. Bad weather, she said, had held 
up the tomato crop and as a result none of 
her crew had earned any money. She was 
paying their food bill out of her own pocket. 

Mrs. Brown's camp was worse than any I 
had seen in the Deep South. She repeated 
an old refrain: Ain't seen any government 
people around here in a long time.” 

The camp consisted of a row of shanties— 
off the main road in the woods—with no 
running water, no indoor toilet and no 
plumbing. There was a filthy community 
shower and a cramped, one-room kitchen 
which served the whole camp. 

A mangy dog sprawled in the doorway of 
one shack. A goat and some flea-bitten 
sheep scratched in the dirt in front of 
the row of shanties. A few little children 
played hopscotch in the dirt with the 
menagerie. 3 

NO LETTUCE FOR HIM 
One of Mrs. Brown's help, a stooped, 
gnarled man in his late sixties, stopped roll- 
ing a cigaret and spoke up: 

“We was chopping lettuce on the Sor- 
antino Bros. farm a few weeks back, just 
keepin’ busy till the tomatoes got ripe: 

“The bossman said he was paying $1 an 
hour. When it came time for the money, 
the man didn’wgive us but 85 cents an hour. 
He didn't say why; he just told us to move 
on in the pay line. I guess he forgot that 
we were supposed to get the dollar.” 

Near Woodstown, N.J, a Negro farm 
laborer on the Jill Bros. truckfarm said 
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the crew he worked for was paid 10 cents 
for each basket (five-eights of a bushel) of 
tomatoes picked. Less than 2 miles away, 
at a Puerto Rican labor camp, Ruben Garcia, 
a husky, tattooed 29-year-old worker, told 
me he was paid 15 cents for the same size 
basket of tomatoes being harvested in the 
same fields for the same grower. 

It was clear that there was a double set 
of standards on the Jill Bros. farm and on 
many others I found. 


WHITE WORKER RARE 


One of the rarities I saw in the migrant 
labor camps along the Atlantic seaboard 
cropped up in Hightstown, N.J., a pros- 
perous little village between Freehold and 
Trenton, It was a white migrant farm- 
worker. 

I found him perched forlornly by the 
side of a railroad track. He was broke and 
hungry. A scrawny little man, he said be- 
tween dips from a can of snuff that his 
name was Glenn Hubert. Don't forget, it's 
spelled with two n's." 

He said he was 46 years old, that he came 
from Madison, Wis., and that he had been 
“on the road for 7 or 8 years.” 

I hadn't seen a white migrant since 
months earlier in Belle Glade, Fla., when I 
talked with a group of them as they shaped 
up for work in the bean fields. 

Mr. Hubert said he suffered as a white man 
working with migrants. He got the least to 
eat at his labor camp co: and he 
was the first to feel the brunt of the crew 
leader's anger. 

BEATEN FOR SLOWNESS 

“I don't pick very fast,” he complained, 
“and the bossman (his crew leader) don't 
stand for no slacking.” He sald he had been 
beaten with fists and clubs and pointed to a 
gash on his check. 

At another stop in New Jersey—near Man- 
alapan—a young mother of three told in 
painful detail how it feels to get trapped 
at the end of the migrant trall, 
` Mrs. Inell Jennings, 27, shooed flies away 
from an infant asleep in a cot and declared: 

“That child ain't got a chance. His daddy 
and me want to give him the best but we 
can’t do no better than this.” She lived 
with her family in a 2-room tarpaper and 
tin shanty in “Bielson’s Quarters,” a row of 
about 20 dilapidated dwellings without in- 
door plumbing or sanitary facilities. The 
rent was from $10 to $15 weekly. 

The only time the landlord visits his pri- 
vate housing project is on Saturday morn- 
ing, to collect the rent. 

REPORTED 8 YEARS AGO 

The tragedy of this family’s plight is that 
World-Telegram Reporter Allan Keller had 
found and reported in shocking detall the 
same kind of conditions at the same camp 
8 years ago. 

Mrs. Jennings said she had been forced 
to make her home at the quarters 6 years 
ago, after coming there from Tallahassee, 
Fla., and getting stranded with a farm labor 
crew. 

Shuffling down the dirt road which leads 
off the highway to Bielson's Quarters I found 
Thomas Miller. He Said he was 51 and 
that he came from Charleston, S.C. At that 
moment, he said, he was looking for a State 
trooper. 

“I've been working with Daisy Durham's 
outfit,” he said, “and now I'm gonna get 
her arrested.” Mr. Miller said that Mrs. 
Durham, from Plant City, Fla., his crew 
leader, had charged him and six other labor- 
ers—both men and women—$10 weekly rent 
for a one-room shack at the quarters when 
the place had been condemned. 

“That shack is damned,” the worker said, 
“and Blelson's not supposed to rent it.“ He 
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explained that his crew leader charged rent 
for it anyway and pocketed the money. 

Mr. Miller’s story of cheating and gouging 
was familiar. I was to hear it many more 
times in New Jersey and New York—more 
times than even in Florida. 


Chippewa Valley Electric Co-op Cele- 
brates 25 Years of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 2, Chippewa Val- 
ley Electric Co-op at Cornell, Wis., will 
celebrate its silver anniversary. The 
many achievements of this cooperative 
in the rural electrification field are sym- 
bolic of the achievements of the 9 other 
rural electric co-ops in Wisconsin’s 
Ninth Congressional District, and of the 
986 rural electric cooperatives across the 
land. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the Recorp the 
message given to Chippewa Valley’s 3,300 
members at their 25th annual meeting 
by Henry E. Grape, who is president of 
their board of directors: 

WORKING TOGETHER AND GROWING TOGETHER 
(By Henry E. Grape) 

This, the 25th anniversary of the Chip- 
pewa Valley Electric Cooperative, brings 
forth one's pride, not only in a quarter cen- 
tury of progress, but in the accomplishments 
of rural people—rural pecple working to- 
gether toward a common goal for the good 
of all. Your accomplishments, and I mean 

accomplishments, because you were all 
part of it, are nothing shor: of outstanding. 
Cheers should be shouted for the many who 
gave freely of themselves, thelr time and 
energy, to a cause, to a dream, beyond the 
reach of rural America, That is why I say, 
“your accomplishment,” because no one per- 
son could have worked the miracle of elec- 
trifying rural America, or Chippewa County. 

A younger generation is taking over now, 
who take these things for granted. In the 
glow of electric lights, even my memory of 
those early days is dimmed. It would seem 
the battle has been won, the goal reached. 
It has. But the rising sun of tomorrow will 
bring a new challenge. We have reached a 
high plain of accomplishments from where 
we must hold the achievements attained and 
prepare for the next struggle. 

In the past 25 years, 3,300 rural farms and 
homes in our service area have been connect- 
ed to central station electricity. Not one 
rural home is deprived of this service. More 
than 95 percent of rural America enjoys 
this type of electric power. In 1936, when 
only 11 percent of the rural population were 
being served, a great many hours were spent 
by a great many people, signing up members, 
telling the story and the dream of electricity 
in every rural home, We vaguely hoped to 
have lights and maybe a pump plus a few 
small appliances to make life a bit more 
enjoyable. None of us could begin to vis- 
ualize the tremendous strides that would be 
made once we had taken those first uncertain 
steps. 

Rural electrification has definitely made 
its mark on the farm economy as well as the 
economy of the Nation. No other factor has 
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contributed so much to our high standard of 
living, health, and convenience. 

Along with our success have come heart- 
aches and in some cases bitterness, which 
accompanies such a story. But to those who 
have given of thelr time, their efforts, and 
their interest to the cooperative, this 25th 
anniversary has a special meaning. 

To our late manager, R. L. Cleaves, the 
Chippewa Valley Electric Cooperative was his 
pride and joy. No one person gave so much 
of his time, energy, or effort to make the co- 
Operative a success. Hours of work, miles 
of travel, or personal sacrifice meant noth- 
ing when problems needed to be solved dur- 
ing any of the 25 years. He took a great 
pride in the fact we never had a bad year. 
We should all enjoy this pride, for you all 
helped establish this fine record, 

Mr. Cleaves left his mark on our coopera- 
tive and on other cooperative organizations 
in the State and Nation. It is a pity after 
all his effort and accomplishments, he was 
not granted the day to help celebrate our 
silver anniversary. 

The future of the Chippewa Valley Etec- 
tric Cooperative is in the hands of its mem- 
bers and those served by it. 
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Challenge of Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, a per- 
eptive editorial which clearly expresses 
a central fact of national life that 
“science outruns the number of trained 
individuals needed.“ appeared in the 
January 26 edition of the La Porte Her- 
ald-Argus in the city of La Porte in the 
Third District of Indiana which it is my 
privilege to represent. 
The editorial follows: 
CHALLENGE OF SCIENCE 


In the amazing world of technocracy in 
which we all live, old knowledge and train- 
ing so often no longer serve or prepare. We 
have moved swiftly into a new age of elec- 
tronics, of applied science which speaks a 
new language and demands a wholly new 
preparation. 

In a metropolitan newspaper a manage- 
ment consultant firm advertised for "creative 
minded individuals at the Ph.D. level in- 
terested in advancing the state of the art” in 
such areas of knowledge as “reliability anal- 
ysis and prediction,” “electrophysics display 
techniques,” “solid-state memory develop- 
ment,” “microwave data transmission,” 
“polymer chemistry synthesis,” “diagnostic 
programing techniques,” “solid logic and 
thin films," “nonnumerical mathematics 
on computers,” “symbol manipulation,” and 
so on and on; strange things but a part of 
today. 

Science outruns the number of trained in- 
dividuals needed. Its challenges are so 
strong and demanding we lag behind in our 
ability to meet them. It concerns itself not 
only with defense requirements but with a 
whole new complex of knowledge to make 
human life more productive and which can 
make it more creative and worth while. 

Because we know what we must do to meet 
the demands of the new science, it saddens 
us to read that Indiana is losing $2 million 
in Federal money for science, mathematics, 
and foreign language teaching and equip- 
ment provided under the National Defense 
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Education Act for those school systems which 
claim it. The Indianapolis school system, for 
example, has for 2 years refused its share for 
these purposes, 

In La Porte there has been no such reluc- 
tance to ask for and use money which can 
bring an improved curriculum in these vital 
areas of training for young people. And local 
school authorities, wise in their decisions to 
utilize available funds, need never apologize 
in the least for those decisions. 

If there is any truth which must be ac- 
cepted in the common mind today it is that 
education must continue to expand in scope 
and in quality if there is to be much hope 
that Western civilization shall not crumble 
and fall. And that education includes not 
only the building of new bodies of knowledge 
and the creation of many more machines but 
acquisition of insight into man's life with 
man to the end that all human personality 
shall have a far better chance for fullest 
growth and expression. 


James M. Cox Newspapers Support 
Investigation of Foundations by House 
Small Business Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


” OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Speaker, the Day- 
ton Daily News, which is one of the 
James M. Cox newspapers, carried an 
editorial on Saturday, January 27, 1962, 
entitled Tax-Dodge Gimmick.“ con- 
cerning the foundation study and investi- 
gation being conducted by the House 
Small Business Committee. 


It is as follows: 

Tax-DODGE GIMMICK 

Congress is taking the right view in want- 
ing to know more about the financial deal- 
ings of tax-exempt foundations in this coun- 
try. 

Particularly does Representative WRIGHT 
PaTMan, chairman of a Special Committee on 
Small Business, want a better insight into 
what effect the foundations are having on 
the national economy. Since they often are 
set up by commercial firms, one fear is that 
they're squeezing small businesses out of 
existence. 

Another suspicion is that some of them 
are more interested in avoiding tax pay- 
ments than anything else and are using their 
status as a gimmick for foiling Uncle Sam's 
tax collectors. 

It's interesting, for example, that in just 
8 years—from 1952 to 1960—the tax-free 
foundations Jumped from 12,295 to 45,000. 

Apparently the committee is already well 
along on the job of gathering information. 
Representative Param last summer sent 
out a questionnaire to 500 of the largest 
foundations. The replies to this inquiry 
should give the committee a good start in 
determining the holdings and income of 
these foundations. : 

But other information also may be needed, 
and if so the committee has the necessary 
subpena power to get it. 

The committee's mission, it would seem, is 
not to make it rougher for foundations that 
have & legitimate reason for being, but to 
put the squeeze on those that may be abusing 
the privilege. 
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Refuge Stamp Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill today designed to ex- 
pedite and to help finance the establish- 
ment of essential refuge areas for the 
conservation of our endangered wildlife 
resources. It proposes to establish an 
annual national wildlife refuge stamp to 
be sold for the modest fee of $2 to per- 
sons to use the national wild- 
life refuges and national game ranges 
— — purposes such as bird 

g, camping, picnicking, and 
fishing 


The acquisition of refuge lands is now 
ced by the duck hunters who an- 
nually pay $3 for their sport which is 
Made possible by the refuge system. 
other persons use and enjoy the 
refuges and the wildlife thereon. I con- 
sd With the belief of the National Audu- 
n Society, which has advocated the 
of ae introduced today, 
other people are as willing as 
the hunters have been to share in the 
2 of conserving our wildlife. The Au- 
ubon Society, one of the largest of our 
National conservation organizations, is 
generally recognized as the foremost 
spokesman for the nonhunting friends 
Of wildlife, although that fine organiza- 
n does have many good sportsmen 
among its members. 
8 Speaker, I would like to insert in 
Rxconp some representative edito- 
Sang from newspapers that have joined 
advocating the refuge stamp plan: 
[From the Havre, Mont., News, Oct. 31, 1961] 
A BRD CONSERVATION STAMP SUGGESTED 
vente Speech before the 57th annual con- 
on of the National Audubon Society on 
nday, President Carl W. Buchheister 
tio as one of the four “goals of conserva- 
in the next session of Congress, 
That ee of the Wildernes bill. 
tats t is a goal which should be of interest 
Sta Montanans since a large portion of our 
1 is listed as wilderness. 
tliat: do not have to be facetious to say 
Mts on National Audubon Society is for the 
a 3 is just mens the 5 is 
every effort to pro our 
— friends. One of these birds is the 
The 1 eagle and his cousin, the bald eagle. 
and tuner is not protected in some States 
Shute latter which serves as the official 
by m of the United States is ofteh shot 
Mr for the golden eagle. 
membe aunelrter proposed that Audubon 
pro TS and affiliated groups study a new 
Mavens that a 82 wildlife conservation 
ns pos issued by the Federal Government 
8 dense or pass for bird watchers, pic- 
1 Ts and others who visit national wild- 
ife refuges : 
arg yet, the conservation stamp plan has 
ra been introduced in Congress. Accord- 
oe to Mr. Buchheister it has been dis- 
3 with Federal wildlife officials and 
would Members of Congress. Its purpose 
“system e tO Taise additional funds for the 
Fish ar ot refuges administered by the U.S. 
M and Wildlife Service. 
ali ost of the money for Federal refuges and 
of the money currently used for the 
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acquisition of new areas has come from the 
$3 duck stamp by which sportsmen are li- 
censed to hunt waterfowl. 

We think that Mr. Buchheister’s position 
relative to a conservation stamp plan is 
laudable. It would have been easy for such 
an ardent conservationist to say—Let the 
hunters foot the bill. They go out and 
reduce the waterfowl population even if it 
is controlled. But he wants all Americans 
to pay their fair share. 

Mr. Buchheister in his speech yesterday 
said “I am convinced millions of other 
Americans who benefit from the refuges, but 
who do not hunt, would be equally willing 
to contribute to the program.” 

It is his suggestion that a conservation 
stamp be issued annually, each year depict- 
ing a different nongame species such as a 
songbird, wading bird or shorebird. Tra- 
ditionally duck stamps depict a species of 
wild duck or goose which are the quarry of 
hunters. 

It is proposed that the new stamps would 
be sold at post offices, as are the duck stamps, 
and would entitle the purchaser to visit any 
national wildlife refuge any number of times 
for recreational purposes during the year. 
Hunters who have duck stamps would have 
the same visiting privileges and children 
below a certain age would be exempt. 

We hope that the conservation stamp plan 
becomes a reality because not only does it 
afford a means of revenue for a conservation 
activity but gives the stamp owner the 
feeling that he actually belongs to a move- 
ment to preserve some wonderful birds which 
are becoming extinct whether he belongs 
to the Audubon Society or not. 

HOW. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Evening Globe, 
Nov. 1, 1961] 
FEES FOR BIRD WATCHERS 

The National Audubon Society's proposal 
that bird watchers pay a fee of $2 for using 
national wildlife refuges will startle many 
of the thousands who follow that pleasant 
and instructive recreation. On second 
thought, however, doubt will very probably 
yield to approbation. For the society’s plan 
will in no way interfere with bird watching 
outside these sanctuaries; and the modest 
fee suggested will go toward improving con- 
servation programs now sustained only by 
proceeds derived from duck hunters’ stamps. 

Some 10,750,000 persons visit the Nation's 
wildlife sanctuaries each year. That is 
sound evidence of popularity. The acquisi- 
tion of more marshes, breeding and resting 
areas used by birds and other wild- 
life, will be possible if the society's project 
is adopted. A small license fee would assist 
that venture substantially. 


[From the Decatur (II.) Herald-Review. 
Nov. 5, 1961] 
A SANCTUARY FOR THE BIRDS 

Charge the user is a popular solution to 
many an unpopular financing problem. 

Motorists wheel to a stop at toll gates; 
campers cough up 50 cents to pitch a tent; 
and duck hunters, with, perhaps, some en- 
terprising exceptions, do not duck the license 
fee. 

Now, however, the president of the Na- 
tional Audubon Society has risked ruffling a 
few feathers with a proposal that bird 
watchers and other users of national wildlife 
refuges be required to pay an annual fee 
of $2. 

It does seem too bad to charge money for 
merely tramping about wood and bog, peer- 
ing here and there at the olive-backed 
thrush or the nesting crested pewit. 

But anyway it’s getting so a bird can't 
pipe his song in peace, without some peri- 
patetic coming along at the short 
end of a pair of binoculars. D 
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So mightn’t it be a good idea, after all, 
to charge the $2? 

Then with its new-found funds the Gov- 
ernment could establish a few more bird 
sanctuaries—maybe this time just for the 
birds. 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, Dec. 
24, 1961] 
FEE FOR NATIONAL REFUGES? 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The National Audubon 
Society is advocating a $2 annual admit- 
tance pass to national wildlife refuges be- 
cause “the refuge program needs additional 
funds." 

The proposed wildlife conservation stamp 
for refuge visitors would supplement the 
present $3 duck stamp sold as a license for 
hunters, Carl W. Buchheister, Audubon 
Society president, listed two other reasons 
behind the recommendation: 

This kind of fee system can be useful 
in preventing too much public use of a 
refuge when too many trampling feet or 
to many automobiles would damage the 
habitat. 

A certain number of citizens make special 
recreational use of the refuges because the 
refuges make wild animals accessible, avail- 
able and visible. It seems only fair that 
these citizens make an extra contribution 
to the establishment and maintenance of 
the refuge system. 

He said the proposed stamp would be sold 
through post offices, as is the duck stamp, as 
an annual pass for adults wishing to enter 
the refuges for bird watching, wildlife pho- 
tography, fishing, or other recreation. Hold- 
ers of duck stamps would be entitled to 
the same privileges, so no person would be 
required to buy both stamps. 

(Eprror’s Nore—As regulations now 
stand at the Horicon National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, the public is not permitted within 
the refuge boundaries except during special 
hunting seasons. It might be in the best 
interest of the refuge to admit the public 
to specific areas during the summer and 
fall when wildlife is abundant.) 


[From the Scottsbluff (Nebr.) Star-Herald, 
Noy. 2, 1961] 
PROPOSALS To Be SUPPORTED 

President Carl W. Buchheister of the Na- 
tional Audubon Society in a speech at the 
society’s 57th annual convention, listed four 
goals for conservationists in the next session 
of Congress. 

He also asked Audubon members and affil- 
lated groups to study a new proposal that 
a $2 wildlife conservation stamp be issued 
by the Federal Government as a license or 
pass for bird watchers, picnickers and others 
who visit the national wildlife refuges. 

The four goals are as follows: 

1. Final passage of the wilderness bill, 
which cleared the Senate in the last session 
but still requires House approval. 

2. Passage of legislation to protect the 
golden eagle. A protective law is needed, not 
only to save the golden eagle which is be- 
coming scarce, but also to preserve the bald 
eagle, the bird which serves as the official 
emblem of the United States. The bald 
eagle is often shot by mistake for the un- 
protected golden. 

3. Creation of additional national seashore 
recreation areas. Buchheister named specif- 
ically proposed national seashores at Point 
Reyes in California, Padre Island in Texas, 
the Oregon Dunes on the Pacific coast and 
the Indiana Dunes on the south shore of 
Lake Michigan. Congress voted in the last 
session to establish a Cape Cod National 
Seashore Park. 

4. Legislation to eliminate Federal subsi- 
dies for the drainage of waterfowl marshes 
in the Dakotas and Minnesota. 

The Audubon leader called upon local 
groups to be vigilant, vigorous and voca’ in 
fighting to save essential wildlife habitat, 
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some of our scenic grandeur and some of the 
remnants of wliderness. z 
He urged educational efforts stressing 
—the science of the interdependence 
of living things—as a means of preventing 
mistakes by control technicians who become 
“pop-eyed with new toys such as airplanes 
loaded with chemical pesticides.” 
As an example, he criticized a plan by the 
Utah and Wyoming game departments to 
dump rotenone poison into 300 miles of 
the Green River in an effort to kill all “trash 
fish” above the new Flaming Gorge Reser- 
voir. He said this plan threatens the ex- 
tinction of three species of fish found no 
other place on earth. They are the giant 
Colorado squawfish (Ptychocheilus lucius), 
said to be the largest North American mem- 
_ber of the minnow family; the humpback 
(gila cypha), and the humpback sucker 
(xyrauchen texanus). All are unique to the 
turbulent waters of the Upper Colorado River 
Basin. 

Americans have been careless and wasteful 
of all the vast natural resources which have 
blessed their land. The National Audubon 
8 has no one's personal axe to grind. 

are logical and should have 
boy support of everyone who wishes to pro- 
tect the natural beauties and animal and 
bird life which still survive. Unconcern now 
could be fatal, so rapidly is our civilization 
encroaching upon them. 


Francis E. Walter 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


E OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


_ Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I was in 
attendance upon committee obligation 
on January 29 at the time that the 
tribute was made to the Honorable FRAN- 
cris E. WALTER, chairman of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
and other high honors anå responsibili- 
ties which he holds, as apepars on pages 
986-987 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of that day. If I had been on the floor 
I would have cordially joined in a word 
of tribute about him and of the fact I 
too was very happy he was looking for- 
ward definitely to being back in the Halls 
of Congress for the 88th session thereof. 

It has been my pleasure to serve on 
the majority side of this very vital Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities for 
going on 15 years and I know that the 
chairmanship of that important and 
necessary. standing committee of the 
House is demanding and exacting of the 
very utmost which a chairman thereof 
can possibly muster or apply to the com- 
mittee’s obligations and responsibilities. 

Hon. Francis E. WALTER has applied this 
sort of service and ability to the com- 
mittee’s functioning and since the nature 
of the work of the committee is such that 
it demands the utmost attention by a 
chairman because of emergency matters 
so frequently coming up of great import 
and necessary decision, I say it has been 
remarkable that he has been available 
to render his wisdom and wise discretion 
to all those matters as they have arisen 
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ere frequently arisen several times 
a N 

Since it has been publicly announced 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri, Mr. Morcan Movrokn, that he 
is not seeking reelection to this great 
legislative body, indications are that if 
I am reelected to my ninth term in this 
House at the forthcoming California 
elections, then I will have the pleasure 
and responsibility of being the ranking 
majority member of the committee with 
Hon. Francis E. WALTER as chairman. 
This relationship, duty and service I look 
forward to rendering. 

I wish the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania many years of continuing im- 
proved health and service in Congress. 


The Voice of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I happened to hear the participants 
in the Voice of Democracy contest pre- 
sent their prepared speeches, and one 
young man’s presentation and material 
was particularly impressive; however, all 
the contestants were excellent. In fact 
it was most inspiring and encouraging to 
see today’s youth actively interested in 
not only their own future, but the future 
of the Nation. 

I was delighted to learn that the young 
man, who impressed me so greatly, had 
also conveyed his feelings of sincerity 
and concern to the judges and they 
selécted him to represent the District of 
Columbia in the finals of this contest, 
which is sponsored by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

I would like to insert in the Recor the 
address given by Robert Baker, of 4419 
Springdale Street NW., Washington, 
D.C., for I feel my colleagues would like 
to know how today's youth—who will be 
tomorrow’s leaders—feel about de- 
mocracy. 

The address follows: 

THE Vorce or DEMOCRACY 
(By Robert Baker, Wilson High School, 
Washington, D.C.) 

Democracy is the state in which freemen 
face problems. By considering the various 
choices, peopis make free decisions which 
will result in greater democracy. 


This definition of the United States applies 


in all circumstances at all times. 

If men are free and desire to remain free, 
then they must make the decisions to con- 
tinue freedom. Thinking, free choice, and 
decision on an individual basis prevent 
tyranny. 

With public education and uncensored 
knowledge, any citizen should be able to re- 
solve problems and extend his own freedom 
by thinking for himself. 

Education plays such an important part 
in a democracy that you could say that edu- 
cation equals democracy. 

Then tyranny is evidentally restricted edu- 
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cation as in communism, or inadequate edu- 
cation as in the United States. y 

To cite this shortcoming, consider the ig- 
norance of purpose on the part of the high 
school student; he remains in school only to 
please his parents; he does his homework 
only to please his teachers. 

Then, to listen to students mouthing, par- 
rotlike, untruths about communism or not 
even knowing its substance—to learn that 
the only District class on communism, de- 
voted entirely to that complex subject, is 
taught in the sixth grade for fear of con- 
verting older students—then is to know that 
our school system is in trouble. Then so is 
our freedom, 

How secure can this country remain if the 
high schools graduate hundreds of thousands 
of young adults who will not see the crisis 
of approaching tyranny because they cannot 
understand it? 

Our public education and, ‘with it, our 
democracy are defeated if citizens do not 
develop educational freedom by thinking for 
themselves. 

If they cannot recognize what is wrong 
with tyranny, because they do not know 
what is right with democracy, how will they 
ever defend themselves from internal sub- 
version? 

As an example, consider the superpatriots. 

Supposedly educated people become John 
Birchers, or minutemen, who grope in their 
unenlightened dark and call anyone they 
touch Communists. 

They say atheistic Communists have per- 
meated our Government. 

Whether right or wrong, they are guessing. 
They're guessing because these superpatriots 
are ignorant of the characteristics of com- 
munism and they do not recognize the dif- 
ference between communism and liberalism. 

Superpatriots are one symptom of educa- 
tional failure. 

During the Korean war, captured GI's were 
brainwashed and became Communists. To 
this day, some have not renounced their 
false god. 

They stand as another great educational 
failure. 

Our soldiers could not defend their democ- 
racy against communism in the jungle; how 
will we defend ourselves at home? 

The final symptom is our own failure to 
speak out and convince our Representatives 
in Congress of the vital importance of school 
improvement. 

Instead, Congress allows an aid to educa- 
tion bill to die. 

Our future depends on the ability of any 
citizen to think democratically for himself. 

Superpatriots are ignorant of communism; 
those ex-Gl's are ignorant of democracy; we 
students are ignorant of why we should be in 
school; and our Congressmen are ignorant 
of why we are. 

If we will look the other way, as in Cuba, 
Laos, Red China, North Korea, North Viet- 
nam, if we will passively graduate students 
unable to reason out personal and national 
crises, if we will watch the freedom of 
thought shrivel, then we will suffer a nega- 
tive utopia. 

I could be criticized as an alarmist. 

But, I criticize these failures of democracy 
in the idealistic hope that, somehow, they 
will be corrected, Such constructive correc- 
tion is characteristically democracy. 

I criticize these broken links of freedom 
because a man is not human once he has 
lost his independence. 

Freedom demands full knowledge, because 
freedom is full knowledge. 

Education is the most outstanding char- 
3 c of democracy, and we are neglect- 

g it. 

In speaking out for democracy, I would 
rather evaluate and correct a worthy system 
2 might fail than sit silently and watch 
t $ 
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Milton Viorst on Medical Care for the 
Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I would like 

; draw to the attention of my col- 
Ha an interesting and informative 
S cle by Milton Viorst, of the New York 
: Ost, on one of the most urgent problems 
Sri our country today. We all realize 
Ea adequate measures for the medical 
re of our senior citizens are needed. 
8 article is a comprehensive review of 
Thine proposals to correct this need. 
3 leave to extend my remarks, I 
ee the article which appeared in the 
1902 York Post for Sunday, January 28, 


MEDICAL CARE ror THE AGED 
* (By Milton Viorst) 
Ea ASHINGTON.—A month ago, President 
8 ee a letter from a 68-year-old 
hose husband had just died after 
a nes Stay in a hospital. : 
ahs e had no hospitalization insurance,” 
Wrote. “We are thrifty persons who have 
divas 8 welfare ald. However, those 
life's sa N have drained away our 
modest nes Iam now forced to sell our 
et all alone now with no one to care 
il and will I pay the bills if I become 
“y must be taken to the hospital? 
Pisana Mr. President, are a kind man. 
t enact legislation that would reduce 
— talization costs without delay. I do 
e ry charity but reduced costs that 
“I fit my present income. 
"rey just a voice crying in the wilderness, 


The Bufalo wid 
ow’'s | 
answered. etter was read and 


ne But meeting her request was not 
ly 80 easy. President Kennedy has pro- 
he tion such as she described. But 
cannot enact it. That is up to Congress. 
that is currently languishing 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
called the King-Anderson bill, would 
to it that her small bank account 
exhausted by her husband's final 


HG 
82810 
age! 


is the bill now familiar! 
ical care for the familiarly known as 
An & controversial bill, denounced by the 
and can Medical Association, Blue Gross, 
ein aon t conservative politicians. It has 
least, Pye aera as socialized medicine or, at 
has bes significant step in that direction. It 
the establl terized as a building stone in 
th lishment of the welfare state. 

© Buffalo widow, however, it had 
would Be Particular to do with politics, It 
Uness th ve meant simply that to her lone- 
fear of ere would not have been added the 
Pendence ict poverty and physical de- 


= Let's ta 
or 

k 3 store clerk who retires on 

Security an: 
a he attack. d after thd age of 65 suffers 
he could ne Anderson bill would mean that 
as 90 da enter a hospital and stay for as long 
9 da ys, paying only $10 a day for the first 
8 1 maximum of $90. 
mana thi 

Security on ge s under his social 


a4 
E 


ke the hypothetical case of a New 
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After leaving the hospital he could be 
eared for during his recovery at a skilled 
nursing home where he could stay as long 
as 6 months, so long as the total of his hos- 
pital days and half the nursing home days 
did not exceed 150. 

The 2-for-1 ratio, with a maximum of 150 
units, is designed to relieve the pressure on 
hospitals, encouraging patients to go into 
nursing homes if their conditions permit. 

The retired clerk would be eligible for the 
same benefits if he fell sick again after 90 
days. 

The plan thus aims to meet the needs of 
acute illness. It is not designed for the 
chronically sick, who might be hospitalized 
for years. Most illnesses, statistics show, can 
be terminated within the 150 units of service 
offered. 

The plan also pays all expenses above $20 
for hospital diagnostic studies on an out- 
patient basis. This is designed to get elderly 
people into the hospital early for preventive 
treatment, before an illness becomes un- 
manageable. 

Finally, under the bill, the plan will pay 
for 240 visits a year of specialists treating 
an illness at home. This would include 
therapists, nurses, and other nondoctors 
whose services might keep a patient from 
having to be hospitalized. 

The mechanics of the plan would be no 
more complex than the administration of 
Blue Cross or other health insurance is 
now. 

On entering the hospital or nursing home, 
the elderly patient would simply give his 
social security number to a hospital clerk. 
The hospital would later bill the Social Se- 
curity Administration on the regular pay- 
ment schedule, then bill the patient for the 
balance. Paperwork would be kept to a 
minimum. 

The cost of this medical care would be 
met by each worker paying an additional one- 
fourth of 1 percent of social security tax. 
A worker making $100 a week would then pay 
an extra 25 cents. His employer would pay 
an equal amount. 

Currently, this worker pays social security 
tax only on his first $4,800 of annual earn- 
ings. If the King-Anderson bill passes, he 
will pay on his first $5,200 a year of earnings. 

The extra funds that go into the social 
security accounts from taxes paid on the 
additional 6400 will be used to pay him a 
slightly larger pension when he retires. 

In all, the plan is expected to cost $1,100 
million in the first year, which will be more 
than covered by the $1,500 million. The bal- 
ance will be kept as a reserve fund. In fu- 
ture years, outlay is expected to catch up and 
equal intake. r 

The plan was designed to go into effect next 
fall. But Congress has already delayed pas- 
sage for 1 year so it cannot go into operation 
before the fall of 1963. Anyone over 65 will 
immediately be covered. 

Secretary Ribicoff, of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has described 
the King-Anderson bill as the conservative 
way to pay for hospital costs of the elderly. 

He has said flatly that the high costs of 
medical care for the aged must be paid. The 
only question is how. Alternatives to the 
social security plan, he declares, have been 
shown to be inadequate. 

Senator Javits, Republican, of New York, 
for instance, has proposed a plan to give an 
insured person the choice of benefits for 
short-term illness, chronic illness, or the 
payment of premiums for private insurance, 
Ribicoff says this would be too complicated 
to administer. Under the bill passed in 
1960, States can administer a health plan 
with Federal matching funds, but this is lim- 
ited to indigents who must declare they are 
too poor to pay their hospital bills. 

Blue Cross has that the Federal 
Government subsidize its operations and let 
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it run hospitalization insurance for the 
elderly. 

The Blue Cross proposal was submitted in 
conjunction with a Blue Shield plan to pro- 
vide medical benefits. The American Hospi- 
tal Association favors this and the AMA has 
agreed to accept it. 

But Ribicoff is not convinced this repre- 
sents a better method than the King-Ander- 
son bill. He rejects the notion that the 
King-Anderson plan, though it provides for 
Government administration, is in any way 
socialized medicine. 

He points out that the patient retains his 
choice of doctor and hospital, that the Fed- 
eral Government exercises no control over 
either, that payment Is essentially the same 
as it is under private insurance plans. 

Furthermore, Ribicoff has pointed out, the 
King-Anderson plan will actually help Blue 
Cross and other private insurers because it 
will relieve them of paying the bills of the 
65-and-over group, which have the greatest 
medical expenses. It might pass on savings 
then to the lower age groups. 

Most important, it would relieve elderly 
persons of the fear that their health insur- 
ance might be canceled if they became ill. 
This practice is frequent among private in- 
surers, Ribicoff has said. 

The statistics make a compelling case for 
the necessity of a medical care plan for the 
aged. Old people’s annual medical bills are 
twice that of persons under 65, but their 
annual income is only half as much. Ribi- 
coff cites these facts: 

Nine out of ten persons who reach the age 
of 65 go to the hospital at least once before 
they die. 

An aged person is likely to remain hospital- 
ized longer than a young person. Persons 
over 65 are hospitalized, on the average, more 
than 2% times as much as younger ones. 

Among couples over 65, half will have at 
least four hospital stays before they die. 

Ribicoff points out that hospital costs have 
more than tripled in the past 15 years. He 
insists it is a myth that no one lacks medical 
care because of costs. Many are too proud, 
he says, to accept hospital care on a charity 
basis. 

Current social security payments for the 
aged barely cover the essentials of life, Ribi- 
coff says. The King-Anderson bill, with no 
means requirement, saves proud men and 
women from losing their dignity. It gives 
them back what they have earned through- 
out their lives—to prolong their lives and to 
spend them in good health. 


Ukrainian Independence Day Resolutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of the 
resolution adopted on January 21, 1962, 
by the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., at the observance of the 
44th anniversary of the independence of 
the Ukrainian National Republic. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas, January 22, 1962, will mark the 
44th anniversary of the proclamation of the 
free and independent Ukrainian National 
Republic, and the 43d anniversary of the act 
of union by which Western Ukraine was 
united with the Ukrainian National Republic 
in Kiev, capital of Ukraine; and 
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Whereas, Ukraine, after years of struggle 
and resistance, became the first victim of 
Russian Communist aggression; and 

Whereas, Ukraine continued through the 
decades of Communist oppression and con- 
tinues today her struggle against Communist 
Russia, which now mortally threatens the 
security of the United States of America and 
all other free nations of the world; and 

Whereas, In this Nation, citizens of 
Ukrainian descent have been in the fore- 
front of the battle against Soviet Russian 
colonialism and imperialism: Now, there- 
fore 

We Americans of Ukrainian origin, 
gathered on Sunday, this 21st day of Janu- 
ary, of the year 1962, at U.N.C. “orlyk", 9740 
Conant Avenue, Detroit 12, Mich., urgently 
request our Government, our representatives 
in Congress and the American people to fully 
support the enslaved Ukrainian nation in its 
struggle for the restoration of a free and 
independent state of the Ukrainian people. 


Our Spendthrift National Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an excellent editorial by Mr. 
Elmer Price in the Lincoln County 
(Oreg.) Leader: $ 
From the Lincoln County (Oreg.) Leader, 

Jan. 25, 1962 


Our SPENDTHRIFT NATIONAL BUDGET 


President Kennedy’s recordbreaking budget 
of $92.5 billion, presented to Congress Thurs- 
day, in our estimation represents a tremen- 
dous hoodwink upon the American public. 

The budget itself is not the hoodwink, but 
the official buildup to its presentation and 
the administration's soothing assurance that 

“it would be balanced are both ridiculous. 

A few days prior to the unveiling to the 
public and Congress, President Kennedy 
made quite a point of assuring the Ameri- 
can people that he believed that taxes could 
be cut and asked Congress for authority to 
do this in certain areas. 

When he presented the budget he made a 
big point asserting to legislators and the 
people that his budget would balance be- 
cause the Nation's economy would rise by 
some $50 billion in the coming year and that 
the easing of the Berlin crisis by midsum- 
mer would save vast expenditures here. 

On neither score are his views shared by 
many qualified observers. 

Economists outside Government do not see 
the economy making such broad gains in 
the year ahead, and others close to the inter- 
national situation, would not bet a wooden 
nickel that the Berlin situation will change 
for the better by midyear or by the end of 
the year for that matter. 

The truth of the matter is, of course, that 
the administration simply wants to spend 
tax money in greater volume than ever be- 
fore. And the sad part of it all is that it 
would spend money not yet earned by the 
pecple or collected by the Government. This 
is one of the prime reasons that govern- 
ment rarely is able to live within its income. 
It spends its money before it gets it and 
always in greater amounts than it takes in. 

If the average citizen ran his personal 
financial business in such a slipshod way, he 
would be bankrupt within a matter of 
months. And government cannot get away 
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with it in the long run any more than in- 
dividuals can. History clearly documents 
case after case of swollen and spendthrift 
governments eventually bankrupting not 
only themselves but their people as well. 

Why leaders of nations, responsible and 
students of history themselves, do not recog- 
nize this when the picture is so clear, we 
shall never be able to understand. 


New York’s “Rockymandering”— 
Article III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mr.SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following excerpt of an editorial pub- 
lished on January 25, 1962, in the New 
York Times. It ís the final article in an 
excellent series of editorials criticizing 
the political ruthlessness in congres- 
sional redistricting. Congressman FRANK 
RHEL, Democrat, of Kentucky, has filed 
a petition to increase the Membership 
of the House to eliminate the injustice to 
States. 

Not since 1911 has the membership of 
the House been increased. At that time 
the population of the United States was 
91 million as compared to 183 million in 
1960. Republican Congressmen, whose 
seats are protected because the legisla- 
tures of their home State and the gover- 
nor control the process of redistricting, 
have refused to support the Frank Chelf 
petition which would eliminate the in- 
equities. Sixteen States are losing rep- 
resentation by reason of a relatively 
small increase in population and a shift- 
ing population. Despite the fact that 
the State of New York loses two seats 
because of relatively small increase in 
population since 1950, the Republican 
dominated legislature, led by a ruthless 
Governor, Nelson Rockefeller, has re- 
districted the congressional districts so 
that it might be possible for seven addi- 
tional Republican candidates to win. If 
this should happen, President John Ken- 
nedy's liberal program would be endan- 
gered. Some of these districts have 50,- 
000 less residents than the adjoining 
congressional districts and are “rocky- 
mandered” in such a way that it is be- 
lieved the districts are safe for Repub- 
lican candidates. Other districts have 
100,000 less residents than districts in 
other areas. As it was stated so elo- 
quently by Robert Burns in his poem “To 
a Mouse“: 

The best-laid schemes o' mice an’ men gang 
aft agley 

An'“ lea’e us nought but grief and pain for 
promis'd joy. 


Perhaps Republican plans will not suc- 
ceed and their diabolical plans will go 
awry. 

The New York Times, which has a rep- 
utation for truthful reporting and high 
editorial comment, editorialized about 
the political lack of morality by the New 
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York State Legislature in the reappor- 
tionment of congressional districts. The 
editorial follows: 


New York’s GERRYMANDERING—ITI 


As redrawn by the State legislature, with 
the cheerful assistance of the Republican 
county organization, the new 24th Congres- 
sional District in the Bronx resembles a 
slightly tattered gingham dog. Except for a 
scrawny neck, its head is separated from 
its body by a narrow sliver of the adjoining 
23d District. Its tail wags feebly in Long 
Island Sound and one ear juts into neighbor- 
ing Westchester County. 


Most of the territory in the new district 
used to be part of the old 25th, now repre- 
sented by Paul A. FINO, who, by coincidence, 
also happens to be the Republican chair- 
man of Bronx County. A tender solicitude 
by Mr. Frno's Republican friends in the leg- 
isiature to extend into a second decade his 
10 years of congressional service is reflected 
in the revised district lines. 


The strange sliver of the 23d that sep- 
arates the dog's jowls from his shoulder ap- 
pears designed solely to keep out of the new 
district Edenwald Houses, a subsidized public 
housing project for low-income families, who 
tend to vote Democratic. An arrowhead- 
shaped addition to the district south of 
Fordham Road seems intended primarily to 
give a group of families of Italian origin and 
Republican leanings an opportunity to sup- 
port Mr. Fro. Some decrease in the size 
of the district was justified by population 
shifts, but no principle of fairness in rep- 
resentation, compactness or logical grouping 
warrants the manner in which the lines were 
laid out. The only logic was in the syste- 
matic exclusion of as many public housing 
developments and other new apartment 
houses as could be kept out. The tenants 
of apartments built in the last decade, hav- 
ing displayed little appreciation of the bless- 
ings of Republican representation, are now 
being consigned to the district of the county’s 
Democratic leader, Representative CHARLES 
A, BUCKLEY. 

Mr. Prno’s old balliwick contained 514 pub- 
lic housing projects (half of Marble Hill 
houses is located in New York County); the 
new 24th has only one. The retention within 
the district of Throgg's Neck Houses presum- 
ably was decided upon because even the in- 
genuity of the Republican leadership could 
not conceive a way to transfer it to another 
district. Nonetheless, the new 24th gives the 
Bronx another reason for boasting: it now 
possesses as outstanding an example of con- 
gressional gerrymandering as is to be found 
in the United States. x 


Teenager’s Song for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a song written by a 16-year- 
old constituent, Agnes Friesen. This 
song is indicative of the impact the 
threat of atomic war has had on Amer- 
ica’s youth. It shows that our youth 
share with us our determination that 
every effort be made to preserve world 
peace and strengthen the brotherhood 
of man: 
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Wat You Worx von Peace or Warr ron WAR 
(By Agnes Friesen) 
Come all you good people and answer to me 
Will you work for peace or wait for war 
ty’s threatened by a terrible fate 
Will you work for peace before it’s too late 


— — CHORUS 
you see your family, your children be 
killed diag 


Will you watch your cities come tumbling 


Ww 
iy you work for peace or wait for war 
your concrete coffins down under the 
ground 
Will you die in the explosion or bake in the 
blast 
en your homes, your schools and your 
wit factories fall down 
you leave your cities and die in the 
Woods 


Or crawl into your-coffins down under the 
ground 


8 (Chorus) 
an we live like brothers or die like dogs 
Can & puff of smoke and a deafening roar 
2 find a new way for mankind to live 
a one of peace and a world without 


(Chorus) 


America, the Unwitting Tool of 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


s Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
cell of the Recorp, I include an ex- 
ent and thought-provoking address 
Chio Colleague the gentleman from 
nual (Mr. Harswal, delivered at the an- 
dinner of the Milford Chamber of 
ommerce 


The address follows: 


» THE Unwirrine Too. oF 
Communism 
e by Hon. Wiitam H. HARSHA, JR., de- 
8 at Milford Chamber of Commerce 
ual dinner, January 25, 1962) 


thie Should be obvious to everyone by now 


We are engaged in a life-or-death strug- 
musor survival with the international Com- 
vall in movement. We cannot hope to pre- 
pie this struggle unless all Americans in 

ery field of endeavor are absolutely con- 
beyond any shadow of a doubt that 


Ste not faced with certain annoying adjust- 
coexist nich should be made so that we may 
3 a erent system of govern- 
W that we are now in a death strug- 
an enemy the like of which we have 

To petore encountered. 
e ully understand the grave threat of 
Phu unism, one must understand the weird 
Sophy of the father of modern commu- 
— Karl Marx. To achieve his goal of 
ist ding humanity into a gigantic conform~ 
q Society, Marx openly professed two re- 

uirements, 

nülatien he said there must be total anni- 
Of all opposition to this society 
— the destruction of all existing gov- 
8 reg all economics, and all existing 
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“This accomplished,” Marx wrote, “I shall 
stride through the wreckage as a creator.” 

Second, and this is important to remem- 
ber, the achievement of his goal of totali- 
tarian conformity would require a new kind 
of human being, one who can be blindly 
motivated into immediate action by the mere 
command from his master. This involves, of 
course, an obliteration of individual free 
will, ethics, morals, and conscience. The 
process of creating this type of human being 
and welding him into a collective society of 
similar human beings, as Marx visualized, 
has been carefully implemented since he 
established the blueprint for communism 
more than a century ago. 

And, unfortunately, the United States has 
been serving as a catalyst to this imple- 
mentation. 

The Communist philosophy has recklessly, 
ruthlessly, slyly, and deceitfully wormed its 
way into the lives of countless millions 
across the face of the earth today. And, 
as a cancer, has left disease or destruction 
of a free society wherever it is permitted the 
slightest contact. 

Communists have repeatedly expressed 
confidence that freedom can be defeated by 
nonmilitary methods, notably by subversion 
and economic competition, or rather eco- 
nomic chaos. 

The Communist conspiracy is primarily 
concerned with a struggle for the minds and 
souls of men, and a failure to understand 
this fact renders the individual defenseless 
against it. 

One of the most effective weapons used 
against us in this onslaught has been the 
intensive, massive, and viclous Communist 
propaganda assault on the United States. 

Since 1948, the U.S. Customs Bureau has 
been. under orders to screen Communist 
propaganda coming into this country and to 
intercept unwanted and unsolicited material. 
On March 17, 1961, this order was rescinded 
which now permits tons of Communist prop- 
aganda to flow freely throughout this coun- 
try. This propaganda is very cleverly and 
subtly written with the avowed purpose of 
brainwashing, warping, and destroying the 
minds of our citizens, both young and old. 
And the ironic, unbelievable fact is that you, 
the taxpayer, are subsidizing this effort to 
destroy the very thing you cherish the 
most—freedom. 

High school and college students through- 
out the United States are supplied with Com- 
munist propaganda delivered free of charge 
by the US. Post Office. The House Un- 
American Activities Committee reported that 
“every school and college in the United 
States is directly or indirectly the recipient 
of some of these Communist propaganda 
publications.” Thus, the Communists have 
discovered how to make American taxpayers 
finance a Red pipeline to the minds of our 
students. 

The U.S. Bureau of Customs in a 12-month 
spot check of Moscow's literature through 
New Orleans counted at least 300,000 pack- 
ages of Communist propaganda destined to 
schools and colleges. Each package con- 
tained 5 to 15 different publications of youth 
leadership for communism. 

New Orleans is one of the lesser ports of 
entry from the standpoint of Communist 
propaganda, A heavier volume of this mate- 
rial is coming into the United States via ap- 
proximately 50 other ports of entry. 

The endless lists of our students are com- 
piled and addressed through the World Fed- 
eration of Democratic Youth, a pro-Commu- 
nist front organization, and by the Interna- 
tional Union of Students in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia. Both of these major international 
Communist-controlled youth organizations 
publish at least 40 periodicals, which are dis- 
siminated regularly in schools and colleges. 

The Communists’ propaganda campaign 
has all the priority and impressiveness of 
their missile program, Russia and Red China 
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can produce about 3,600 million books a year, 
more than 1 book for every person on earth. 
The Senate Internal Security Committee re- 
ported that “the various forms of Communist 
propaganda throughout the world involve a 
personnel of about 500,000 and an annual ex- 
penditure of approximately $2 billion.” This 
propaganda has created the intellectual 
climate for the San Francisco student riots 
against the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, for the movement of certain 
Smith College students in petitioning Mem- 
bers of Congress to curtail the activities of 
this committee, and for the mushrooming on 
the campuses of Communist fronts in sup- 
port of unilateral disarmament, Castro, and 
recognition of Outer Mongolia and Red 
China, and against nuclear testing, ROTC 
and loyalty oaths. 

Under international postal agreements, the 
country of origin collects the postage, and 
our mailmen deliver mail from door to door 
without any charge in the United States and 
our territories. With non-Communist coun- 
tries, this is a satisfactory arrangement be- 
cause we collect postage here for mail going 
overseas. With Soviet-bloc countries this 
reciprocal agreement is a farce. Does anyone 
believe that Soviet Russia, the master of 
deceit and prevarication, will deliver first 
class letters from the United States without 
first censoring them? Certainly we're not 
naive enough to believe she will deliver 
American propaganda to Russian citizens. 
Our postal deficit for fiscal 1961 was approxi- 
mately $843 million. Contributing greatly to 
this deficit is the great volume of Russian 
propaganda and mail shipped into this 
country. Less than half of this Red propa- 
ganda actually comés from Soviet-bloc na- 
tlons—the balance comes from subversive 
groups within the so-called free world. 

During the year 1960 there was im 
into the United States from Soviet-bloc 
countries printed matter, whether or not 
propaganda, averaging 1,341,298 pieces per 
month. To date there is no accurate count 
of how much comes to the United States 
from the free world. The lifting of the ban 
in March of 1961 will permit additional un- 
solicited tons of subversive material to be 
delivered to our citizens. No other country 
in the free world would permit Moscow's sub- 
versive material to be delivered at the ex- 
pense of its own taxpayers. 

We are not only granting the Communists 
the fullest advantage of our constitutional 
rights—freedom of expression—but we are 
also subsidizing that expression and at the 
same time denying our own citizens that 
same privilege by muzzling our military ex- 
perts. The effect of such a confusing and 
contradictory policy as this is to put our- 
selves in the position of a catalyst for the 
Communist movement. 

A Mexico city newspaper editorialized that 
this propaganda situation makes America 
like “a man who invites a thief to his 
house and shows him the places where the 
valuables are hidden.” 

Our greatest treasures are the minds of 
our youth. The future of America lies in 
their hands and we certainly should not al- 
low them to be unwittingly victimized by 
Communist propaganda subsidized and de- 
livered by U.S. citizens and taxpayers. 

We are also unwittingly being duped into 
economic chaos. I say unwittingly because 
I choose to be charitable in this instance, 
but sometimes I wonder. The Communists 
have publicly stated that it will not be nec- 
essary to fire a shot to take the United 
States—that they will make us spend our- 
selves into economic bankruptcy, and then 
we will turn to communism as a solution to 
our financial problems. 

How are they accomplishing this? First 
of all, by adding to the postal deficit and 
while we subsidize the Communist propa- 
ganda effort in this country on the one hand, 
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we turn around with the other and spend ap- 
proximately $140 million per year through 
the U.S. Information Agency trying to com- 
bat and defeat Russia's unrelenting prop- 
aganda drive against freedom. Second, 
by creating certain international crises and 
causing our Government to become emo- 
tional about foreign aid expenditures which 
are a terrific drain on our economy; third, by 
duping the United States into providing its 
tax-subsidized farm commodities to feed the 
Communist governments. When we provide 
this food to Communist governments at sub- 
sidy levels and below market costs, it means 
simply that we spend your tax dollars to do 
it and take that money away from some 
proper governmental expense adding to the 
deficit, and it means that we strengthen 
the Communist control of that foreign coun- 
try and make it possible for the Communists 
to use their funds in building their military 
and propaganda machine, and frees Com- 
munist farmers to work in missile plants. 
When we provide foreign aid to Communist 
countries, it defeats the very purpose for 
which foreign aid was devised and per- 
petuates an evil system. We have a policy 
in the United States of not interfering with 
the internal affairs of any foreign govern- 
ment. As a result of that policy, we give the 
aid in the form of money and supplies to 
the government in contro] at the time, with 
the result that the controlling government 
uses the aid to strengthen its control and 
dictatorship. The needy and underprivi- 
leged are made to conform—they have to 
conform to exist. Here again, this simply 
strengthens the Communist domination over 
these people and releases Communist funds 
to build up their military and propaganda 
structure, while at the same time adding to 
our national debt. 

Fourth, ever time an international crisis 
arises, we wind up sending more money, ma- 
terials and troops overseas; this accelerates 
our balance-of-payments deficit, and in turn 
creates demands on our gold reserve, all of 
which will be reflected in a devalued dollar 
and inflation. And what are these troops 
doing? In the instance of Germany, they've 
been watching the Berlin wall grow higher 
and the passage narrower. 

Every time we vacillate or appease Soviet 
Russia, she stronger in the eyes of 
the so-called uncommitted world, and we 
grow weaker, losing prestige and respect 
among our allies. 

Let us never forget that the absolute and 
positive goal of communism is world domi- 
nation. And we must remember that every 
Communist tyrant from the beginning adopt- 
ed an orderly timetable of world conquest 
and pursued it with deadly fixation, just as 
the Kremlin is doing today. Recent suc- 
cesses of the international Communist con- 
spiracy have resulted in its prophecy that 
time is running out for the free world. 
Hence, we must coldly and bluntly face the 
fact that there are but three courses left 
open to us. 

First, we can meekly capitulate as both 
individuals and nations have done, 

The second is pursuing a program of peace- 
ful coexistence at any price. 

The third is setting a determined course 
of opposition to communism wherever it 

Perhaps choice No. 2 is not too far removed 
from the first choice except in time and 
circumstances. j 

Most Americans agree that the survival 
of free nations is dependent upon a deter- 
mined course of opposition to communism. 
There are those, of course, who would con- 
strue this statement to be a warmongering 
position. This is, in fact, what the Com- 
munists would have all of us believe, for 
the official statement of the Communist 
Party of America, as published in “The 
Fundamentals of Communism,” sets forth, 
and I quote; “Every war of the Soviet Union 
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is a war of defense. Even if it is con- 
ducted with offensive means.” 

We cannot afford to be naive about the 
fact that communism employs every con- 
ceivable tool and every method of deceit, 
fraud and subversion to achieve its ulti- 
mate goal. In short, the ends justify any 
means. You need only to analyze the state- 
ment of Lenin taken from his works con- 
cerning the tactics the Soviets would use 
in preference to outright war in overthrow- 
ing any government. He said when directly 
faced with the question, “What methods 
ean best be used to overthrow a govern- 
ment adverse to communism?” And I quote: 
“Riots, demonstrations, street battles and 
detachments of a revolutionary army, Such 
are the developments of a popular upris- 
ing.” Sounds familiar, doesn't it—as if I 
were reading the front page of today’s news- 
paper. And he went on to say that com- 
bining a mass political strike with an armed 
uprising is the most ideal circumstance for 
a successful insurrection. 

Now, what do I mean by a determined 
course of opposition to communism? 

Primarily, this means complete cessation to 
the coddling of Communists at all levels of 
our society. Public exposure of Communists 
and fellow travelers has been criticized by 
certain groups, but certainly the public has 
the right to know the identity and activi- 
ties of those who would wreck our free 
society. 

How often have we witnessed the hy- 
pocrisy of those, who, when faced with 
evidence of their Communist activities, 
promptly hide behind the very Constitution 
they seek to destroy? And weakness in deal- 
ing with Communist activities within our 
own society is, in fact, no different than 
what we have experienced internationally. 
To conquer communism we must be in- 
formed. Information is a vital thing. A 
person can in fact, neither defend nor at- 
tack a philosophy or a way of life unless 
he possesses information about its precepts. 
This is especially true of the political and 
ideological philosophy we call communism. 
Therefore, our military as well as our po- 
litical experts must be permitted to speak 
freely on communism. Certainly they should 
have the same rights our Constitution grants 
to Communists. 

We must continue to stiffen our national 
backbone in dealing with communism both 
within this country and abroad. 

Where we have been firm and stood our 
ground, the Communists have retreated. 
Where we have displayed weakness and vacil- 
lation, we have suffered setbacks, as in Cuba 
and Laos. 

We can expect one crisis after another in 
the years ahead. The reason is obvious. It 
is a part of a carefully devised Communist 
plan to create incidents and situations to 
influence the United States to spend itself 
into oblivion. In the world in which we 
live, trouble spots are easy to create. Hence, 
as long as we are faced with this situation, 
it becomes more and more necessary that our 
policies in dealing with the Communists 
be right, concise, and above all, firm. We 
must stop pushing the panic button every 
time a new crisis is created. We, as a na- 
tion, must discard the silly practice of 
adopting one spending program after an- 
other, both domestic and foreign, to meet 
some new claim of the Soviet Union. We 
must stop subsidizing any Communist gov- 
ernment or aiding and abetting them in any 
form. Improvisations in both our foreign 
and domestic policy stimulated by emotion 
must be discouraged. 

Just as the Communist society is not de- 
signed to provide the many advantages of 
free enterprise and freedom of choice, so we, 
as a nation, must pursue our strength in 
the light of the longterm benefits and ad- 
vantages it offers rather than attempt to 
ape our adversary. 
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Unfortunately, we have in our midst some 
timid souls who have so little faith in the 
strength of our democracy that they would 
have our country yield to international 
threats and intimidations. Fear, apologies, 
appeasement, defeatism, and cowardice are 
alien to the thinking of true Americans. 

If we are to meet and repel the forces of 
communism we must start acting like Amer- 
icans and patriots. We must be willing to 
stand firm and defend our heritage regard- 
less of the consequences. 

As William I. Nichols said, 
than slave.” 


“Better brave 


Let’s Take Birth Control Out of Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the October 10, 1961, issue of Look mag- 
azine. The author, Rev. John A. 
O'Brien, is a cochairman of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews and 
research professor of theology at the 
University of Notre Dame. 

The article follows: 

Let's TAKE BIRTH CONTROL OUT OF POLITICS 

(By the Reverend John A. O'Brien) 

In Poughkeepsie, N.Y., in 1952, a Roman 
Catholic hospital presented seven Protestant 
physicians with an ultimatum to quit the 
Planned Parenthood Federation or to resign 
from the hospital staff. Three agreed, but 
four declined and were suspended. After a 
flood of protests, they were reinstated at the 
beginning of 1953. The peace of the com- 
munity was badly disturbed, and people 
across the Nation, reading of the incident, 
felt uneasy. 

In New York City in 1958, the city’s com- 
missioner of hospitals refused to permit a 
physician to provide a Protestant mother 
with a contraceptive device. He thereby 
precipitated a bitter controversy involving 
Protestants, Jews, and Roman Catholics that 
continued for 2 months, until the city's 
board of hospitals lifted the ban on birth- 
contro] therapy. 

A year later in Albany, N.Y., a Roman 
Catholic hospital barred an orthopedic sur- 
geon because of his connection with the 
Planned Parenthood Association, Imme- 
diately, the religious groups of the city were 
embroiled in an angry dispute over the 
alleged invasion of a man’s right to freedom 
of religious belief and conscience. 

These incidents, typical of many others, 
dramatize the distressing fact that no con- 
troversy during the last several decades has 
caused more tension, - rancor, and strife 
among religious groups in this country than 
the birth-control issue, It has flared up 
periodically on the front pages of news- 
papers in communities divided over birth- 
prevention regulations in municipal 
hospitals and health and family welfare 
agencies. It has erupted on the national 
level in the matter of including birth-control 
information and material in foreign aid to 
under-developed countries. Where it is not 
actually erupting, it rumbles and smolders 
in sullen resentment like a volcano, ready to 
explode at any moment. 

The time has come for citizens of all faiths 
to unite in an effort to remove this divisive 
and nettlesome issue from the political and 
social life of our Nation. 
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The‘ first step toward the goal is the es- 
tablishment of a new atmosphere of mutual 
SE will and friendly communication on 
; er than the polemical level. Instead of 
eee, recrimination, loaded phrases and 

Oganeering, we need a dispassionate study 


of the facts, a better understanding of the - 


2 Viewpoint and a more serious effort 
extend the areas of agreement until a 
Solution is reached, 
too frequently,” points out James 
"Cal managing editor of Commonweal, 
tholics run roughshod over Protestant 
aide. ultles in this matter, by failure to con- 
er the reasoning behind the Protestant 
tue an and, particularly, by their jibes at 
aime that Protestant opinion on birth 
8 l has changed in recent decades." All 
8 our language is unduly harsh, 
stan © second step is to recognize the sub- 
tial agreement—frequently blurred, by 
emotionalism and inaccurate newspaper re- 
and eady existing between Catholics 
obj ect Catholics concerning the overall 
Catho ves of family planning. Instead of 
to — being obliged or even encouraged 
‘Pring, as many non-Catholics imagine, the 
— responsible parenthood is stressed. 
ents y planning is encouraged, so that par- 
Will be 
their g. 
Pope Pius XII declared in 1951 that it 
Obie to be exempt from the normal 
tion of parenthood for a long time 
life, 75 for the whole duration of married 
there are serious reasons, such as 
cal often mentioned in the so-called medi- 
Us Send. economic and social “indica- 
— th means that such factors as the 
5 of the parents, particularly the moth- 
with oe ability to provide their children 


Popula: . of a country and the 
mately be ousing facilities may legiti- 


able to provide properly for 


yr. the number of offspring. 
ning net by non-Catholics in family plan- 
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much 
ning, 

Catholics, Protestants, and Jews are in 
ue oe t over the objectives of family plan- 
Used, t over the methods to be 
Catholic Church sanctions 


riod. 
Author: provided by nature and its Divine 


aunt laws, but simply an intelligent and 
toa aes use of them. With the excep- 
dox 8 Roman Catholic and the Ortho- 
us olle churches, most ‘churches make 
moral distinction between rhythm and 
or chemical contraceptives, al- 
Hers the couple free choice. 
Where is a difference in theological belief 
ment there seems little chance of agree- 
are gerjen’ grounds for the church's position 
ings of ua! (Old Testament), the teach- 
church the fathers and doctors of the early 
turies. the unbroken tradition of 19 cen- 
astical the decisions of the highest ecclesi- 
latter authority and the natural law. The 
ys 2 prominent role in Roman 
ogy and is considered decisive, 
the elf apart from scripture, in determining 
meth cal character of birth-prevention 


The Ro 
regan aroman Catholic natural-law tradition 


As self-evident that the primary ob- 
Cenu Purpose of the conjugal act is pro- 
love of and that the fostering of the mutual 
subjects the spouses is the secondary and 
two pee end. This conclusion is based on 
reason positions: that man by the use of his 

can ascertain God's purpose in the 
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the greatest possible number of off- 
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universe and that God makes known His 
purpose by certain given“ physical arrange- 
ments. 

Thus, man can readily deduce that the pri- 
mary objective end of the conjugal act is 
procreation, the propagation of the race. 
Moreover, man may not supplant or frustrate 
the physical arrangements established by 
God, who through the law of rhythm has pro- 
vided a natural method for the control of 
conception. Believing that God is the author 
of this law and of all laws of nature, Roman 
Catholics believe that they are obliged to 
obey those laws, not frustrate or mock them. 

Let it be granted then that the theological 
differences in this area between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics appear to be irrecon- 
cilable. But people differ in their religious 
beliefs on scores of doctrines, without taking 
up arms against those who disagree with 
them. Why is it so different in regard to 
birth control? It is because each side has 
sought to implement its distinctive theologi- 
cal belief through legislation and thus indi- 
rectly force its belief, or at least the practi- 
cal consequences thereof, upon others, 

It is always a temptation for a religious 
organization, especially a powerful or domi- 
nant one, to impose through the clenched 
fist of the law its creedal viewpoint upon 
others. Both Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants have succumbed to this temptation 
in the past. 

Consider what happened during World 
War I, when the Protestant churches united 
to push the prohibition law through Con- 
gress. Many of them sincerely believe that 
the use of liquor in any form or in any de- 
gree is intrinsically evil and sinful. With 
over 4 million American men away at war, 
Protestants forced their distinctive theo- 
logical belief upon the general public. With 
the return of our soldiers, it soon became 
apparent that the belief was not shared by 
the great majority of citizens, The attempt 
to enforce that belief ushered in a reign 
of bootleggers, racketeers, hijackers, and 
gangsters that led to a breakdown of law 
unparalleled in our history. The so-called 
“noble experiment“ came to an inglorious 
end. 

That tumultuous, painful, and costly ex- 
perience, shows clearly that a law expressing 
a moral judgment cannot be enforced when 
it has little correspondence with the general 
view of society. That experience holds a 
lesson for us ali in regard to birth control 
today. 

Up to the turn of the century, contracep- 
tion was condemned by all Christian 
churches as immoral, unnatural, and con- 
trary to divine law. This was generally re- 
flected in the civil laws of Christian coun- 
tries. Today, the Roman Catholic and Or- 
thodox Churches stand virtually alone in 
holding that conviction. The various Lam- 
beth Conferences, expressing the Anglican 
viewpoint, mirror the gradual change that 
has taken place among Protestants generally. 

In 1920, the Lambeth Conference repeated 
its 1908 condemnation of contraception and 
issued “an emphatic warning against the 
use of unnatural means for the avoidance 
of conception, together with the grave 
dangers—physical, moral, and religious— 
thereby incurred, and against the evils 
which the extension of such use threaten 
the race.” Denouncing the view that the 
sexual union is an end in itself, the confer- 
ence declared: “We steadfastly uphold what 
must always be regarded as the governing 
considerations of Christian marriage. One 
is the primary for which marriage 
exists, namely, the continuance of the race 


married life of deliberate and thoughtful 
self-control.” The conference called for a 
vigorous campaign against the open or secret 
sale of contraceptives. 
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In 1930, the Lambeth Conference again ar- 
firmed the primary purpose of marriage to be 
the procreation of children, but conceded 
that, in certain limited circumstances, con- 
traception might be morally legitimate, 

In 1958, the conference endorsed birth 
control as the responsibility laid by God on 
Parents everywhere. 

Many other Protestant denominations 
preceded the Anglicans in such action. In 
March 1931, 22 out of 28 members of a 
committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches ratified artificial methods of birth 
control. “As to the necessity,” the com- 
mittee declared, “for some form of effective 
control of the size of the family and the 
spacing of children, and consequently of 
control of conception, there can be no ques- 
tion, * * * There is general agreement also 
that sex union between husbands and wives 
as an expression of mutual affection without 
relation to procreation is right,” 

Since then, many Protestant denomina- 
tions have made separate pronouncements, 
in which they not only approved birth con- 
trol, but declared it at times to be a religious 
duty. What determines the morality, they 
state, is not the means used, but the motive. 
In general, the means (excluding abortion) 
that prove most effective are considered the 
most ethical. 

This development is reflected in the ac- 
tion taken in February 1961, by the general 
board of the National Council of Churches, 
the largest Protestant organization in the 
United States. The board approved and 
commended the use of birth-control devices 
as a part of Christian responsibility in family 
planning. It called for opposition to laws 
and institutional practices restricting the in- 
formation or availability of contraceptives. 

The general board declared: Most of the 
Protestant churches hold contraception and 
periodic continence to be morally right when 
the motives are right. The general 
Protestant conviction is that motives, rather 
than methods, form the primary moral issue, 
provided the methods are limited to the pre- 
vention of conception.” 

An action once universally condemned by 
all Christian churches and forbidden by the 
civil law is now not only approved by the 
overwhelming majority of Protestant de- 
nominations, but also deemed, at certain 
times, to be a positive religious duty. This 
viewpoint has now been translated into ac- 
tion by the majority of people in this coun- 
try. Repeated polls have disclosed that most 
married couples are now using contracep- 
tives in the practice of birth control. 

For all concerned with social-welfare legis- 
lation, the significance of this radical and 
revolutionary change in the thought and 
habits of the vast majority of the American 
people is clear, profund, and far 8 
To try to oppose the general religious and 
moral conviction of such a majority by a 
legislative flat would be to invite the same 
breakdown of law and order that was occa- 
sioned by the ill-starred prohibition experi- 
ment. 

This brings us to the fact that the reali- 
ties we are dealing with lie not in the field 
of civil legislation, but in the realm of con- 
science and religion: They are moral judg- 
ments and matters of theological belief. 
Conscience and religion are concerned with 
private sin: The civil law is concerned with 
public crimes, Only confusion, failure and 
anarchy result when the effort is made to 
impose upon the ciyil authority the impos- 
sible task of policing private homes to pre- 
clude the possibility of sin. Among the chief 
victims of such an ill-conceived imposition 
would be religion itself. 


The greatest hope of ending the battle over 
birth control is in the increasing recognition 
that this controversy lies in the field of 
theology, not in the domain of politics or 
civil legislation. Professional theol 
can debate this matter with dispassionate 
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objectivity, with no breach of personal 
friendship and no rift in the public peace. 
This is a view now being expressed by an 
increasing number of leuding Catholic schol- 
ars, journals and magazines. 

Writing in the scholarly journal Theolog- 
ical Studies, in June 1960, Father John J. 
Lynch, S.J., points out the failure of the 
Connecticut and Massachusetts antibirth- 
control laws, enacted by Protestants some 80 
years ago, to prevent the sale of contracep- 
tives or their widespread use. To regret,” 
he says, “that the prohibition was ever in- 
corporated into civil statute would seem 
altogether consonant with our own juridic 
principles.” 

ing with the foregoing, Father John 
Maguire, C.S.S., associate editor of Ave Maria 
magazine, states that such laws prevent per- 
sons from acting in a way that their con- 
sciences prescribe or permit. 

In an editorial in The Sign, published by 
the Passionist Fathers, the author states that 
it would be a relief if public disputes over 
birth control could be softened. 
acrimony helps neither religion nor public 
morality. The fact,” continues the edi- 
torial, “that contraception is contrary to 
natural law is not in itself an ent for 
banning it by law. It is not the function of 
the State to prevent all evil or seek all good, 
but only to act in matters that affect the 
general welfare,” Friction between religious 
groups could be lessened, the editorial con- 
cludes, if the issues were discussed in terms 
of public policy, since “differences in private 
moral codes would then cease to be matters 
of political discussion." 

In “Life, Death, and the Law,” an out- 
standing study of law and Christian morals 
in Britain and the United States, Norman St. 
John-Stevas, a brilliant scholar of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Yale Universities, and a Ro- 
man Catholic, points out that a law banning 
use of contraceptives, such as that in Con- 
necticut, violates Catholic principles of ju- 
risprudence. 

“Catholics,” he says, “in campaigning for 
the maintenance of such laws, gain little for 
public morality. They do, however, increase 
the fear of Catholicism in the minds of non- 
Catholics and increase the likelihood that 
when "Protestants visualize the church the 
image will not be that of a religious body, 
but of a political power structure. This is 
a high price to pay for the maintenance of 
ineffectual statutes.” 

These views are typical of those expressed 
by a mounting number of leading Roman 
Catholic scholars, theologians, journals, and 
magazines of wide circulation. They are in 
substantial agreement with their Protestant 
and Jewish counterparts that the time has 
come to take the birth-control issue out of 
politics, out of the field of civil legislation, 
and confine it to its legitimate domain of 
conscience and religion. 

To help speed that consummation, it 
would be well to settle the policy of public 
hospitals and health agencies on this point 
in a conference of local Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish spokesmen. The objective would 
be to respect the rights of conscience of all 
concerned. 

Some progress has been made in this di- 
rection. In New York City, where the Board 
of Hospitals authorized contraceptive serv- 
ice, Roman Catholic doctors, nurses, and pa- 
tients are not required to participate. Later, 
the New York Department of Welfare adopt- 
ed a like policy. Similar arrangements have 
been adopted in public hospitals in Denver 
and the District of Columbia. In such con- 
ferences, the details of a sound policy for 
family welfare services, medical research and 
foreign aid programs could also be amicably 
established. 

St. John-Stevas points out that it is wholly 
unwarranted and a grave infringement of 
individual liberty for a Catholic hospital to 
prohibit a non-Catholic doctor on its staff 


Such- 
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from giving advice on the contraceptive prac- 
tice of birth control in his private practice 
or to extend hospital jurisdiction to activi- 
ties carried on outside. He stresses the im- 
portance of respecting usiy the 
rights of conscience and of religious free- 
dom for all, and especially of those with 
whom one differs. 

On the other hand, within States, Roman 
Catholic legislators might well fnd them- 
selves within the moral consensus in con- 
tinuing to uphold the ban on advertising 
of contraceptives, on their sale from slot 
machines, and on their sale to minors and 
unmarried persons. On the national and 
international scene, Catholic statesmen 
might well oppose appropriations made to 
tie in contraception to foreign aid programs. 

There is a further development of signifi- 
cance and promise. In an admirable gesture 
of friendliness and good will, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop James A. Pike proposed 
that the National Institutes of Health 
launch a research program to render, the 
rhythm method as simple and effective as 
any of the contraceptive methods, If that 
were accomplished, Bishop Pike would prob- 
ably favor, in the interests of national unity, 
concentrating on the rhythm method in our 
foreign aid to underdeveloped nations. 

Bishop Pike's constructive proposal echoes 
in part a plea implicit in the words uttered 
by Pope Pius XII in 1951, when he affirmed 
the church’s sanction of rhythm and added, 
“One may even hope that science will suc- 
ceed in providing this liclt method with a 
sufficiently secure basis.” 

It is a great pity that the major scientific 
breakthrough along these lines, made inde- 
pendently by Dr. Hermann Knaus of Austria 
and Dr. K. Ogino of Japan, was not followed 
up with intensive research. Outstanding 
physicians regarded their findings as afford- 
ing a vastly superior method to that of the 
artificial contraceptives. In the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, February 
10, 1934, Dr. Emil Novak, chairman of the 
section of gynecology and obstetrics, stated 
that “the Ogino-Knaus (rhythm) method 
is a great boon and is certainly the one that 
should be recommended by physicians.” 

The editor, Dr. Morris Fishbein, urged 
clinics to concentrate their research on this 
method. “From the point of view of medi- 
cine, psychology, and esthetics, there have 
been fairly well sustained criticisms against 
all techniques thus far made available. * * * 
The possibilities (of the rhythm method) 
seem more promising than promoting the 
sale of various mechanical devices, chemical 
substances, and other forms of intricate ma- 
nipulation, which have not met any of the 
critical criterions.” 

Some refinements have been made in the 
use of rhythm, A study conducted at the 
Free Hospital for Women in Brookline, Mass., 
disclosed that the risk of pregnancy for 
women using the rhythm method was 14.4 
percent, as compared with 6 to 7 percent for 
those using contraceptives. 

The National Institutes of Health had a 
budget of 8560 million for 1961. If it de- 
voted but 1 percent for research to render 
the rhythm method simple and effective, 
many scientists think that great strides 
would be made toward achieving that im- 
portant and widely desired objective. If 
Congress or the administration would direct 
the NIH to launch a crash research program 
to render the rhythm method 100 percent 
effective, there is every reason to believe that 
the problems of family planning and of pop- 
ulation control could be solved. The Fed- 
eral Government spends $3 million a year on 
the program to control foot-and-mouth 
disease. A program to perfect the rhythm 
method, which promises much for the peace 
and happiness of the world, surely should 
receive as much Federal support. 

Until this vital and urgent objective is 
achieved, however, we can all live in peace 
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by respecting the rights of all to freedom of 
conscience and religious belief and by re- 
fraining from seeking through legislation to 
impose our particular religious creed upon 
others. 
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DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the” Government. -The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
1962 dert, on Saturday, January 27, 
Ping I had the honor of addressing the 
Word, Congressional District Democratic 
It men's Workshop, in Wheeling, W. Va. 
aars an inspiring affair, and it was in- 

tive of ei growing support, in West 
or the principles and actions 
Of the Democratic Party in the State and 
ation. 
address related some of the ac- 
and ents of President Kennedy 
the tic Congress. These 
accomplishments demonstrate how Dem- 
= atic officeholders, and the Democratic 
are helping to bring about an 
c renaissance in West Virginia, I 
5 etore ask unanimous consent to have 
Temarks before the First Congres- 
— a Democratic Women's 
R he pE ted in the Appendix of the 
were ae no objection, the address 
as follow: to be printed in the RECORD, 
Amatas BY SENATOR BYRD OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
W THE DEMOCRATIC WOMEN’S WORKSHOP, 
REELING, W. Va., January 24, 1962 


The faith of the 
people of West Virginia 
in John F. Kennedy, and in the Democrats of 
congressional delegation, and in the 
W: tic administration of Gov. William 
of daes Barron, is being repaid in the coin 
versity Gee progress. The clouds of ad- 
aa that have hung over our State for 
— are being pushed back. New employ- 
riving Opportunities for our people are ar- 
Spain almost daily. An atmosphere of de- 
or has given way to the exhilarating air 
Maxie”, because the Democratic Party is 
econo good on its promises to revitalize the 

irginia. 


facts: 

come ponaustries are being encouraged to 
Randol West Virginia by Senator Jennings 
ph and I, and by Governor Barron, 
dur Democratic Congressmen, includ- 
from the First Dis- 
To date, those we 
to the State pro- 
— almost 5,000 new jobs. Moreover, we 
8 actively seeking Government con- 
Btate Or the established industries of our 
1 „ and those which have already been 
least should mean employment for at 

The other 5,000 workers. T 
ton ve previous administration in Washing- 
toia toed all efforts on the part of Congress 
On 8 an area redevelopment program. 
a other hand, President Kennedy and 

Democratic Congress 
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been made available by the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration for West Virginia proj- 
ects. The ARA is currently reviewing several 
other West Virginia projects, and may soon 
act upon them. 

The economic renaissance of West Virginia 
is being spurred in all possible ways by 
President Kennedy, by Governor Barron, and 
by the Democrats of your congressional dele- 
gation. All Government agencies are keep- 
ing our State in mind when formulating 
their various programs. This is plainly evi- 
dent by the following facts: 

In calendar year 1960, the Small Business 
Administration made 31 loans in our State, 
for a total of $1,830,000. This, of course, 
‘was during the last year of the Republican 
administration. In calendar year 1961, un- 
der a Democratic administration, that agen- 
cy made 57 business loans to West Virginia 
firms, about half with local bank partici- 
pation, for a total of $4,782,000. 

Moreover, in calendar year 1960, the Small 
Business Administration helped 34 West 
Virginia firms to get Government contracts 
worth $2,620,000. But in 1961, under Dem- 
ocratic leadership, that agency helped 69 
firms in our State to get Government con- 
tracts worth $3,709,000. 

Fortunately, there were no natural disas- 
ters in West Virginia in calendar year 
1960. However, last year, when a sudden 
flood hit the Charleston area, the Small 
Business Administration saw to it that 100 
disaster loans, at the low interest rate of 
314 percent, were immediately made. These 
loans now total $575,000. 

Then there is the case of the U.S. Bureau 
of Public Roads. In fiscal year 1962, in a 
budget prepared by the previous administra- 
tion, $27,135,000 was allocated to that 
agency for interstate highway work in West 
Virginia, and another $8,123,000 for the 
State’s primary and secondary roads. In 
fiscal year 1963, in President Kennedy’s 
budget, $36,024,000 is being requested for 
the U.S, Bureau of Public Roads for inter- 
state highway work in our State, and 
$8,689,000 is also being requested for our 
primary and secondary roads. In other 
words, a Democratic administration is seek- 
ing an increase of $9,455,000 for more road 
work in West Virginia than was allotted to 
the State in fiscal 1962. 

The fiscal year 1963 budget for the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers, to carry out 
projects and programs in and affecting West 
Virginia, is also being recommended for a 
substantial increase by the administration. 
In fiscal year 1962, for the same purposes, 
the Army Engineers were allotted $38,- 
574,600. Now $42,105,200 is being re- 
quested—an increase of $3,530,600. You can 
be sure that I, as a member of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, will make every 
effort to secure these budget recommenda- 
tions for West Virginia. 

The projects and activities of the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior in West Virginia 
have always been of prime importance to 
our State. This Department is concerned 
not only with the conservation and develop- 
ment of our natural resources, and the safety 
of our mines, but also with aid to our 
State parks, and with the improvement of 
hunting and fishing in the State. Thus, an 
examination of that Department's fiscal 
year 1963 budget also gives heartening evi- 
dence of the administration's determination 


$4,843,463 for work in the State—$362,435 
more than was allotted to it for such pur- 
poses in fiscal year 1962. 

The efforts of President Kennedy and your 
Democrats in Congress in behalf of West 
Virginia would take too much time to relate. 
Let us not forget his memorable action to 
increase the amount and the kinds of sur- 
plus foods to the unemployed, an action 
he took on the very first day he assumed 
the Presidency. Let us also remember the 
legislative. program he urged Congress to 
enact, and which a democratic Congress did 
enact, aid to dependent children of the un- 
employed; a temporary extension of unem- 
ployment insurance payments; increased 
social security payments to widows and sur- 
viving children, and to the disabled; and 
the lowering to age 62 for voluntary retire- 
ment with reduced benefits, a measure of 
great importance to many of our elderly 
citizens, and a measure I am proud to say 
I originally introduced in the House of 
Representatives in 1953. 

Today, thanks to President Kennedy’s pro- 
gram for economic recovery, gratifying gains 
are being made by both business and in- 
dustry. By the end of this calendar year, 
our gross national product may reach the 
unprecedented height of 660 billion. This 
is undeniable economic progress. 

Understandably, President Kennedy has 
a warm spot in his heart for West Virginia, 
State officials and businessmen coming to 
Washington, have found, and are continuing 
to find, the doors of government agencies 
open to them. 

But, understandable, too, is the warm 
spot which West Virginians have in their 
hearts for John F. Kennedy. For, under 
his strong hand, the people of our State are 
finding new confidence in themselves, and 
new assurances of a better, more productive, 
and more abundant future. 

There are many persons in this audience 
tonight whom I would wish to thank, to 
congratulate, and to commend—not only for 
myself, but for all Democrats in West Vir- 
ginia. But I must mention one in particu- 
lar. She is your associate chairman of the 
State's democratic exeeutive committee, Mrs. 
Thelma Hall. 

From the moment Thelma Hall assumed 
this office, she has worked ceaselessly to or- 
ganize the Democratic women of West Vir- 
ginia into a vital working force. Her suc- 
cess fh these efforts is a matter of record. 

And now, both she and Mrs. Virginia Mae 
Brown, are heading Operation Support, which 
has been discussed with you today, in order 
that West Virginians, particularly West Vir- 
ginia Democratic women, may have a direct 
voice in the formulation of our Nation's 
legislative policy. 

Now, I want to talk about another top- 
notch Democrat, and to say of him that 
his record in the House of Representatives, 
in behalf of the people of the First Congres- 
sional District, as well as in behalf of the 
people of the Nation, is one of remarkable 
achievement—Congressman CLEVE BAILEY. 
He is a man for whom it can be truthfully 
said: There is no substitute for experience.“ 

His record of accomplishments is far too 
long to enumerate. But let me tell you 
about some of them: 

Creve Barry is the author or coauthor of 
all educational legislation approved by the 
Congress in the last 14 uding the 
National Defense Education Act, and Public 
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Laws 815 and 874, which deal with school 
impact bills. In fact, in September 1960, 
he was awarded a national citation for his 
activities in the field of education by Par- 
ents magazine. He also sponsored legisla- 
tion to enlarge the program of vocational 
education, and to establish rural library 
service, including bookmobiles, 

He was the author of legislation providing 
for a $40 million, multiple-purpose reservoir 
on the Elk River at Sutton, which was re- 
cently completed. And together with me, 
he sponsored a $50 million, multiple-purpose 
reservoir on the Gauley River near Sum- 
mersville. 

CLEVE BAILEY sponsored the Bureau of 
Mines building at Mount Hope, Fayette 
County, which cost $1 million. 

Moreover, he sponsored channel clearing 
projects at Cairo, Ritchie County; at West 
Union, in Doddridge County; at Wyatt, in 
Harrison County; at Elk Creek, in Harrison 
County; at Stone Coal, in Lewis County; and 
upstream development projects at Salem, in 
Harrison County; at Bond's Creek, in Ritchie 
County; and at Polk Creek in Lewis County. 

As I have said before, Cleve Balley’s record 
of accomplishments is far too lengthy to 
relate. But in addition to education and 
conservation, his accomplishments embrace 
veterans’ affairs; health and welfare legis- 
lation; social security; agriculture; labor- 
management relations; and postal and civil 
service. 

We want to keep CLEVE Barter in Congress. 
We need his experience. We need his sen- 
jority on the committees of Congress. We 
need his devotion to the people of West 
Virginia. Let all of us work hard to assure 
the victory of CLEVE Barter in the First Con- 
gressional District in November. There is no 
worthier cause to which we can dedicate 
ourselves, 


Debt and Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 2, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“Debt and Taxes,” which appeared in 
the January 18, 1962, edition of the 
Indianapolis News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AND TAXES 

How can President Kennedy's promise of 
a balanced budget square with his simul- 
taneous demand for raising the ceiling on the 
national debt? If there is going to be no 
deficit, why are steps being taken to pre- 
pare for one? 

The debt stands now at the astronomical 
high of $298 billion. Even should a de- 
termination to pay it off or even reduce it 
materially set in right now, our children and 
grandchildren would still be paying for our 
profligacy. But there is no such determina- 
tion. The dangerous sophistry that bills 
can be paid indefinitely with borrowed 
money has seized our Government officials. 
Administrations in 25 of the last 31 years 
have managed to chalk up deficits. 

Economy-minded legislators set up the 
statutory limit in the hope that it would 
somehow force administrations to live 
within their income. Instead of that, the 
debt ceiling—raised by successive Con- 
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gresses as a “temporary” measure—has be- 
come virtually meaningless. 

Administrations borrow and spend the 
money for ever-bigger welfare schemes. 
Then they tell Congress the Treasury will 
be insolvent unless the ceiling is hiked again. 
That is the situation now. 

This is the fundamental issue of our do- 
mestic economy. If it faced up to it, Con- 
gress could stop the deadly cycle. By 
withholding new borrowing power and by 
declining to make appropriations for un- 
needed spending, a courageous Congress 
could compel the spendthrift bureaucracy 
to live within the Government’s income, 
which is already sky high. 

This should be made a No. 1 objective of 
the “loyal opposition“ —the Republicans 
and conservative Democrats—in the present 
Congress. 


Proposed Purchase of United Nations 
Bonds by United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q; 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 2, 1962 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
“ABC's of the U.N. Bonds United States 
Is Asked To Buy.” 

This is taken from the U.S. News & 
World Report of January 29, 1962, and 
I think it is a concise and accurate 
statement of the proposal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ABC’s or THE U.N. BONDS UNITED STATES 

Is Asxep To Buy 


American taxpayers are being asked to buy 
$100 million worth of a proposed $200 mil- 
lion bond issue of the United Nations. As 
controversy develops over whether to buy 
or not to buy, questions are being raised. 
Congress must decide. 

Why a bond issue? 

The United Nations is about out of money, 
and has an army to pay in the Congo. 

Can’t the regular-dues be raised to take 
care of that? 

They could be. However, Russia refuses to 
pay anything for police operations, France, 
the Arab States and some other nations balk 
at paying, too. 

How. will bonds solve that problem? 

The theory is that the United States and 
some other countries will buy a big share of 
the bonds to provide ready cash. Then, ac- 
cording to this theory, the World Court will 
decide that assessments to pay off the bonds 
will be mandatory under the U.N. Charter, 
and that all members will have to pay up or 
lose their vote in the U.N. Not everyone 
agrees with this theory. Some who oppose 
U.S. purchase of the bonds argue that Rus- 
sia and others who have refused to pay their 
share of the Congo expense could still duck 
the assessment without losing voting privi- 
leges. 

Who is expected to buy the bonds? 

Sale is planned to be made to member 


nations. Nonmembers, including West Ger- 


many, Switzerland, and Spain, will be eligible 
to buy, too. Sale is not to be made to the 
general public. 

What are the terms and the security 
offered? 

The U.N, bonds would be for 25 years at 
2 percent interest. There is no backing for 
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the bonds other than the U.N.’s ability to 
pay. It is not proposed that a mortgage be 
placed on the real estate holdings of the 
United Nations. 

Is there a rush to buy? 

No. Up to now, only Canada and the 
United States have publicly announced an 
intention to buy. Canada is in debt to the 
U.N. for 66.2 million, and says it is 
willing to buy that amount of bonds. Soviet 
Russia claims the whole thing is illegal. 
Belgium, Great Britain, Portugal and some 
other members are inclined to take a nega- 
tive attitude. 

Might this be a new way to finance police 
actions of the U.N. around the world? 

It could be. U.N. armed forces now are 
operating in the Gaza strip between Egypt 
and Israel. They are in the Congo. Trou- ` 
ble appears to be ahead over Netherlands 
New Guinea, and any policing done there 
would involve nayal and air operations. 
Such operations can be very expensive. 

Are all U.N. members up to date on regu- 
lar assessments? 

No, they aren't. Out of 104 members, 82 
are in arrears on their payments. Many of 
the countries that have fallen behind are 
so-called new nations that do not have 
enough money to pay up even though their 
assessments are small. 

How about Soviet Russia? 

Russia is in arrears on everything except 
assessments for actual running of the U.N. 
machinery. The assessment for Russia in 
the 1961 operating budget of the U.N. was 
$10.9 million. This sum compares with $22.3 
million for the United States. Russia and 
her group of satellite countries pay only what 
they want to pay for “peace and security” 
operations of the U.N. Russia's debt to the 
United Nations as of last December 12 was 
$41,271,180. 

Is the United States all paid up? 

Oh, yes. U.S. taxpayers have put into 
the U.N., since its start, $1.6 billion. And 
this figure does not include the tremendous 
expense of the Korean war. U.S. payments 
included $255 million of the $784 million 
that has been spent on day-to-day operation 
of U.N. machinery, The United States put 
up $168 million of $586 million spent by 
specialized agencies of the U.N. It also sup- 
plied $797 million out of $1.3 billion spent on 
U.N. operations financed only by countries 
interested in underwriting them. 

And now what? 

Now the United States is asked to bail the 
U.N. out of its financial crisis by buying 
half of the bond issue. 

Just how far in the red is the United 
Nations? 

The deficit at the end of 1961 was $107 
million. The U.N.'s working capital fund 
which previously amounted to about $25 
million—was down to zero. 

Would the bond issue solve the U.N.'s 
financial problem? 

The bond issue would be just a stopgap- 
The State Department says that the bond 
issue would “solve the United Nations cash 
problem for this year and next.” After that, 
it seems to be taken for granted, more im- 
provised financing will be needed. 

What argument is made by the Kennedy 
administration for buying the bonds? 

The gist of that argument, as given by an 

Assistant Secretary of State: “Congressional 
approval of this proposal will frustrate the 
Soviet attempt to starve the United Nations 
into submission, and will preserve the U.N. 
for its vital executive role in international 
politics.” 
' The administration contends that the 
bond issue would compel all U.N, members 
to pay their share of the costs of peace- 
keeping” operations. 

What argument is made by those who 
oppose the idea? : 

Opponents contend that the bond pro- 
posal is financially unsound. These oppo- 
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nents maintain that it would not accom- 


plish what it 18 


that, if 


the U.N., the 


designed to do. They argue 
Russia wants to withhold funds from 
Communists will do so regard- 


less of any bond issue. 


Progress Through Urban Renewal in 


Seattle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 2, 1962 
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work for this actually had been 
in 1956 when the Jackson Street 


Community Council had formed their 
block organization. By 1958 when Mayor 
Clinton appointed his advisory committee, 
residents of both project areas had been 
alerted to the potential for improvement and 
were ready to cooperate in every way. 

EFFECT ON CITY 


The areas involved in the two projects are 
very close to the central business district. 
Both were early residential areas. As the 
years passed, the city expanded far beyond 
them, and many of their buildings were 
allowed to deteriorate. This community of 
approximately 3,000 homes became a melt- 
ing pot ot races; overcrowding in schools and 
playgrounds made them quite inadequate by 
present-day standards. Poor streets and 
street lighting. insufficient traffic control, 
scant police protection, accumulation of 
refuse in vacant lots and alleys—these were 
the rule. 

Crime and disease rates increased—proper- 
ty values sank. As blight progressed banks 
refused to loan money for repairs; with- 
out money avallable to those who cared, 
the result could only be more blight. This 
was the situation when SURE came into the 
picture. 


BUSINESS TAKES A NEW LOOK 


SURE’s: first work was among the resi- 
dents of the community, giving them advice 
and counseling both on individual and 
community problems. Residents began to 
take a new interest in their homes and 
neighborhoods. Clean-up, paint-up and re- 
pair campaigns were sparked, and the neigh- 
borhood appearances began to improve. 

One businessman, sure that this was 
good business, bought a pair of dilapidated 
houses within the Cherry Hill project. He 
remodeled them extensively, leased one to 
SURE for $1 per year to be used as office and 
demonstration house, and offered the other 
one for sale. It is interesting to note that 
this property drew many inquiries from out- 
side the project area, whereas for years the 
trend had ‘been only outward, away from 
the area. Other businessmen—bankers, 
architects, contractors, real estate people— 
began to take an interest as they saw rising 
property values and increasing opportuni- 
ties for sound investments. Banks which 
3 years ago would not even accept an 
application for a loan in either area now 
agreed to make 6 and 7 percent loans to 
property owners who wished to build or re- 
model. New apartment houses are appear- 
ing throughout the areas, others are in the 
planning stage and all have a waiting list 
of tenants who desire clean, modern quar- 
ters. Two new churches have been con- 
structed—surely a sign of faith in the future 
of the communities. 

A NEW. APPROACH TO CITY ACTION 

In some cities where urban renewal has 
been adopted, the city governments plan the 
programs and make their recommendations 
to the residents of the affected areas. In 
Seattle the cooperative approach has been 
successful. The Neighborhood Analysis Com- 
mittee of SURE, with the Jackson Street 
Community Council, studied the two project 
areas, then recommended an informal hear- 


ing before the public safety committee of 


the city council. All interested persons were 
invited to present their views at this hear- 
ing. Residents of the areas had full op- 
portunity to voice their feelings with regard 
to the suggested changes. Because there was 
no dissent, in January of 1959 the city coun- 
cil approved Cherry Hill as a conservation 
project. City urban renewal aides were then 
sent to survey the area in cooperation with 
the Jackson Street Community Council who 
appointments for the surveyors to 

enter homes in the area. 

CONSERVATION PROJECT FINDINGS 

Findings of urban renewal aides in the 
Cherry Hill project were encouraging. Al- 
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though 50 percent ot the structures were 
substandard, only 5 percent of these were 
found unfit for human habitation. Twenty 
percent needed only minor repairs to be 
brought up to minimum housing code stand- 
ards—a code which was drafted jointly by a 
committee of SURE experts and city officials. 
The other 25 percent needed major repairs 
or remodeling to meet standards, but by 
this time enough private capital was avail- 
able to make an effective start on the job. 
In the 11 months which followed, council 
approval of the Cherry Hill project, approxi- 
mately half a million dollars of private 
money was invested in remodeling, repairing 
and new construction. This was almost un- 
bellevable in the light of investments made 
during the preceding decade—actually less 
than 10 percent of that amount. 7 
FHA CERTIFIED FINANCING 


Final certification of FHA section 220 
financing for the Cherry Hill conservation 
project was received by the Mayor on De- 
cember 13, 1960. Eyen before this assur- 
ance of Federal backing, the big business 
boom had begun. Private investments up 
to this time had given clear indication of 
a strong faith in the future of the com- 
munity as businessmen and property owners 
went to work. On one street alone—just 
5 blocks long—$50,000 had been spent in 
remodeling residences. 

This is Cherry Hill, d ted as a non- 
assisted conservation pfoject—not ear- 
marked for Federal funds but eligible for 
section 220 financing. Actiom has been 
taken in time to prevent severe blight. 

YESLER-ATLANTIC BECOMES REHABILITATION 

PROJECT 


In the Yesler-Atlantic area a similar but 
more comprehensive story unfolded, After 
& study by citizen and official groups, it was 
recommended to the public safety commit- 
tee of the city council at an informal public 
hearing that the Yesler-Atlantic area be 
declared a rehabilitation project. This ac- 
tion was taken by the city council in June 
of 1959. In this area Federal moneys are 
being invested, matching city funds 2- 
for-1. A new junior high school is in 
the planning stage, including a playground 
and a park. The total estimated cost for 
this is set at approximately $3 million. 
Federal funds will match city money in 
providing paved streets, sewers, better rec- 
reational facilities, and elimination of prop- 
erty unfit for use through acquisition, 
clearance, and sale for redevelopment. 

SCOPE OF PROGRAM INCREASING 

Throughout both areas changes are al- 
ready apparent. These include increasing 
property values and sounder investment po- 
tential, but the changes do not stop there. 
As ancient, unsanitary plumbing facilities 
are replaced, vermin breeding spots de- 
stroyed and other hazards to health and 
safety eliminated, a healthier environment 
is being created. Children have cleaner, 
safer places to play. Sociologists predict 
that urban renewal programs will have a 
long-range result In reduced incidence of 
crime. Health officials predict a lower dis- 
ease rate as living conditions are improved. 
The relationship between environment, 
character, and health has been demonstrated 
conclusively. 

NEW PROJECTS RECOMMENDED 

With two programs well underway, Seattle 
is looking ahead to further achievement in 
urban renewal. An informal hearing before 
the public safety committee of the city coun- 
cil in August 1960, saw a recommendation 
that the council apply for funds to survey 
two areas for clearance projects. One area 
borders Seattle University, the other is ad- 
jacent to the University of Washington. 
The Housing and Home Finance Agency was 
requested by the city to loan approximately 
$90,000 for each area to determine the de- 
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gree of blight. The survey is expected to 
take 1 year. If blight exists in sufficient 
degree, these areas may become Seattle's 
first urban renewal project under section 
112 of the U.S. Housing Act, enabling both 
of these “landlocked” universities to ex- 
pand. Past expenditures for land by the 
universities would be considered as the local 
one-third share, and HHFA funds would 
provide the other two-thirds. 

In other areas of Seattle, SURE is assist- 
ing numerous neighborhood groups to organ- 
ize and survey their own communities. The 
Leschi district in the eastern sector, Madi- 
son-Minor-Madrona to the north and the 
Youn; area in west Seattle have re- 
ceived such help and guidance in community 
analysis and organization. 

When preliminary surveys in local com- 
munities by neighborhood groups indicate 
the degree of blight and the need for pub- 
lic facilities such as parks, playgrounds and 
schools, SURE's neighborhood analysis com- 
mittee will then review the findings accord- 
ing to professional standards and present 
their recommendations to the city. 


CONCLUSION 


Seattle has already become a better place 
to live because decaying residential areas 
have been upgraded through urban renewal. 
Urban renewal will have a lasting influence 
upon the economy of this area, for such 
revitalizing of a city draws new industry, 
creates jobs, and promotes spending. 

Cities like Seattle and citizens like those 
who have worked so tirelessly to bring suc- 
cess to the urban renewal program have 
not only improved their own environment— 
they have proven once again that America's 
greatest resource is her people. 


OAS Blacks Castro’s 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 2, 1962 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix 
entitled “OAS Blacks Castro’s Eye.” 
The article was written by Gould 
Lincoln. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OAS BLACKS Castro’s EYE 


Cuba's Castro and his Communist govern- 
ment were battered by resolutions of con- 
demnation at the OAS meeting in Punta del 
Este—a good job. Only the Cuban repre- 
sentatives voted “no”—even on the disputed 
resolution to bar Cuba from all agencies 
of the Organization of American States. The 
vote on that resolution—which seems to give 
the Cubans some degree of satisfaction— 
stood 14 nations in favor, 1 nation (Cuba) 
voting against, and 6 nations abstaining. 
None of those 6 nations, it should be noted, 
voted with Mr. Castro. 

If the United States did not get all it 
went after at the Uruguay meeting of the 
OAS, it did get much. Decidedly, it was a 
good step forward in opposition to the effort 
of international communism's efforts to take 
over Latin American States as it has, even 
according to Castro himself, taken over Cuba. 
The Cuban dictator—more cruel even than 
others who have gone before him—may now 
decide to take himself and his government 
out of the OAS, not waiting for formal 
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ouster action which is expected to follow 

the resolution of Punta del Este. But 

whether he does or not, he will be out. 
NO DOUBT OF MEANING 

In some quarters it is argued that the fact 
the 6 Latin American nations which ab- 
stained from the ouster vote have a com- 
bined population of 138 million, 2% times as 
large as the 13 Latin American nations 
which voted for the resolution, is a blow to 
OAS solidarity. The vote in support of the 
ouster still remains 14 to 1, far more than 
the necessary two-thirds vote. And the 
tone and meaning of the other resolution 
favored by the abstaining six constitute very 
definite condemnation of communism. 

They gave promise, too, that the other 
Latin American nations will band together 
to prevent Castro attempts, by subversion 
and force, to take other Latin American 
countries into the ranks of the Communist 
bloc. This kind of assurance should be 
helpful to those smaller nations bordering 
the Caribbean, some of which already have 
had to repel Communist-controlled inva- 
sions launched from Castro’s Cuba. 

In considering the results of the OAS con- 
ference at Punta del Este, it is necessary to 
ask what would have been the situation had 
the United States and the 13 other American 
States which supported the Castro ouster 
resolution come away without any definite 
action. Castro would undoubtedly have 
thumbed his nose again at the United States 
and pictured himself as the big man of the 
Western Hemisphere. It is true that many 
of the anti-Castro American States, includ- 
ing the United States, had hoped for the use 
of economic sanctions against Castro’s Cuba 
through united action of the OAS. The next 
best thing, however, has been accom- 
plished—the ouster of Communist Cuba 
from the OAS agencies. 


BIPARTISAN U.S. DELEGATION 


President Kennedy wisely included in the 
U.S. delegation which went to Uruguay for 
the OAS meeting Democratic and Repub- 
lican Members of Congress whose duties in- 
volve them closely with inter-American af- 
fairs. Senators Morse, Oregon Democrat, 
and HICKENLOOPER, Iowa Republican, and 
Representatives SELDEN, Alabama Democrat, 
and Merrow, New Hampshire Republican. 
It happens, also, that Senator HICKENLOOPER 
is chairman of the Republican Policy Com- 
mittee of the Senate, not a bad man for the 
Kennedy administration to have along in 
any international meeting. Before the dele- 
gation left Washington, it was well under- 
stood that the congressional Members were 
in favor of the strongest kind of action that 
could be obtained against Castro and his 
Communist-dominated Cuban Government. 

The six nations which held out against the 
ouster resolution and which “abstained” 
when the vote was taken are Mexico, Brazil, 
Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, and Ecuador. 
Their opposition, their spokesman said, was 
based on legal grounds—that there was noth- 
ing in the OAS agreement constituting the 
American agency providing for the ouster of 
a signatory to the agreement. Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, who headed our delega- 
tion and worked hard for unanimity of ac- 
tion against Castro, argued, on the other 
hand, that the Foreign Ministers had an im- 
plicit right to make a decision and to act 
on it. 

All of these six nations have taken part in 
the formation of the Kennedy proposed 
$20 billion Alliance for Progress, designed to 
give material aid to help their countries to 
greater economic strength and improvement 
for the masses of their people. The United 
States is to take the lead in this program, 
and it has been understood that $3 billion 
would be asked of Congress this year to 
launch it. 

It remains now to be seen how the Presi- 
dent and Congress will look on the provision 
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of financial aid to the six abstaining nations, 
all of which had favored with enthusiasm the 
alliance for progress program. Such a pro- 
gram, however, would be far from the effec- 
tive instrument it has been pictured if these 
six large Latin American countries should be 
left out. 


A County Builds Its Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WARREN C. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 2, 1962 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
this day when many rural areas of Amer- 
ica are, through the area redevelopment 
program, seeking new ways to build their 
economies, I would cite an example from 
my own State of Washington. 

Lester N. Liebel, the county extension 
agent in rural area development, sup- 
plied me with the results of the success- 
ful effort made by Stevens County, 
Wash. His report makes interesting 
reading. It provides an excellent blue- 
print which others can follow. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Liebel’s statement be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ATTRACTION OF A New INDUSTRY TO A SMALL 
County—A Case History 2 


(ey Lester N. Liebel, county extension agent 
rural area development, Colville, 
wae, ) 

Stevens County situated in northeastern 
Washington, is by no means small, as far 
as size in square miles is concerned. It is 
approximately 90 miles long and from 25 
to 50 miles in width. Its area of 2,521 square 
miles makes it slightly larger than the State 
of Delaware and over twice the size of Rhode 
Island. The terrain is rugged with small 
patches of fertile land and long narrow shoe- 
string valleys. Such land is used for farming, 
but the people in the area have had a great 
struggle to make a good living unless they 
have been fortunate enough to own a good 
piece of land or some member of the family 
has an outside job. The county has an ex- 
panding agriculture economy based primarily 
on livestock, general farming and forest 
products. Part-time farming supplemented 
by forest industry work, mining and seasonal 
construction employment is another major 
characteristic of the rural economy. Ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the 17,000 in- 
habitants of the county are considered rural. 

Stevens County is characterized by a large 
proportion of workers residing on farms and 
dividing their labor between agriculture and 
off-farm work. In this forested and mining 
area farmers have some seasonal opportuni- 
ties to work in nearby sawmills, logging op- 
erations, stone quarrying and mineral proc- 
essing plants when they are in operation. 
The history of Stevens County’s industry 
has been the preparation of its many natural 
resources for further processing at many 
locations outside of Stevens County. Much 
of the mineral ore is shipped out of the 
county to be processed or smeltered at other 
locations. Dairy products are being trans- 
ported to Spokane and Moses Lake for proc- 
essing. Much of the timber has been shipped 
out in raw form. 

Technological developments in the lumber 
industry have cut down on the number of 
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People employed. Many of the younger 
Working age groups migrated from Stevens 
County—probably as a direct result of the 
Poor job situation. This trend is being re- 
versed—resources are being utilized, indus- 
tries are being developed, and jobs have 
been created. Yes, social and economic de- 
velopment is place as a result of 
ae helping themselves at the grass roots 
evel. 

In October 1957, a group of interested 
citizens representing organizations through- 
out the county were called together by the 
county extension service to discuss the fy- 
ture of Stevens County. They accepted the 
rural development program for Stevens 

ty as the pilot county for the State of 
Washington. This group recommended that 
the county commissioners appoint a steer- 
committee of 9 persons within a radius 

Of 25 miles from Colville. Membership on 
this steering committee included a farmer, 
a motel operator, housewife, a city council- 
woman, a livestock rancher and auctioneer, 
& Welfare administrator, a postmaster, a dis- 
trict manager of a power company, a bank- 
er, and a district supervisor of the state 
ent of natural resources. In order 

to involve more people and stimulate county- 
Wide planning, an organization known as 
Stevens County Rural Development Plan- 
ning Council (RDPC) with 2 representatives 
19 different areas was organized. A 
15-man executive committee was elected 
With staggering terms of 3, 2 and 1 year. 


Situation—the 
Problems that relate to the situation, the 
objectives and goals of the people, and rec- 
1 endations for a solution of the prob- 
ems on both the long and short term basis, 

reported from 5 different committees. 
One problem for sure was pointed out by 
all committees—more employment oppor- 
tunjties were needed, This could be done 
by developing industries to utilize local re- 


~ This stimulus for needed industry fur- 
— by the rural development program 
one of Colville’s local citizens to contact 
Operator of the Wood Engineering 

. in Seattle and invite him to attend the 
resources development day program 

in March of 1958. This program sponsored 
by the Colville Chamber of Commerce and 
Pomona Granges was designed to explore any 
and all possibilities for developing the social 
— economic well being of Stevens County. 
5 of Wood Engineer- 
attended this day-lo! 5 

Mem, y-long program 


Committee supplied a lot of information and 
mowed him around the area. After 3 days 
went back to Seattle and talked things 
over with his partner and finally decided to 
move. One month later he was in Colville in 
Production. During his first visit to 


“Steven In the words of Dan House, 
ens County is where the pine grows and 
labor is more harmonious than on the 
We have a 20-percent saving on rent 
“percent saving on labor costs and 
percent saving on raw material trans- 
ee Wood Engineering Co. of Colville is 
Ps the largest manufacturer of pole sock- 
United” sanitary base shoe corners in the 
ke States today. Its products are mar- 
in every State in the Union plus 

» Hawaii, and Alaska. 
Pole socket is an easy way to put up 
rod in your clothes closet and the sani- 
shoe corner is a great aid to the 


and 
100- 


The 
that 
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housewife in keeping the room corners clean 
in every house. 

The Wood Engineering Co. manufactures 
around 3 million pieces a year to keep up 
with the demand for these two products. 
This company utilizes mill-ends and other 
waste woods that previously went into the 
sawmill burners. During the first year of 
operation in Colville, over 300,000 board feet 
of timber went into the production of base 
shoe corners and pole sockets. 

It is interesting to note that when local 
millowners have not been able to supply ma- 
terials to this company they have gone out of 
their way to locate other sources of supply 
for them. 

On the average the Wood Engineering Co. 
employs seven men and two women 
with a total payroll of over $33,000 for the 
first year of operation. In addition, the 
economy of the county is boosted by the pur- 
chase of locally produced waste wood and 
millends. Sinte this company sells most of 
its products outside of the State of Washing- 
ton this is new money being pumped into 
Stevens County. 

In the spring of 1959 Mr. House added a 
new item to his production line. Three-inch 
wooden drawer pulls for cabinets and chests. 
Also during this period he constructed a new 
36- by 48-foot building for storing and drying 
of wood. The financial needs were handled 
through one of the local banks. 

During May of 1959 Mr. Lyle Gould of Col- 
ville purchased the outstanding stock in the 
Wood Engineering Co. in order to make 
this company completely locally owned and 
locally operated. 

In 1960 another item was added to the pro- 
duction line. That of the child’s space 
chair. This is the world's newest patented 
highchair, it’s compact, folds into a neat unit 
for easy transportation, it’s stable, cannot 
fall or come loose from the table, and can be 
used anywhere—restaurants, trailer houses, 
and homes, Every grandparent should have 
one. 

Two new products were added to Wood En- 
gineering’s production line in 1961—One, a 
diamond-shaped decorative piece. These can 
be used on front doors, garage doors, or they 
can be used to add to the decor of any room. 
The other item—wooden flower box brackets. 

What the Wood Engineering Co. will 
manufacture next—only time will tell. 

Is Dan House happy with his move from 
the west coast to Stevens County? Here are 
his words and I quote, “I like it here and I 
plan to be here a long time. People have 
been wonderful to me, to my family, and to 
my son. You don't have the rush here in 
Stevens County that exists on the west 
coast.” 

This company could have located ih any 
other community in the Pacific Northwest, 
but the people of Stevens County saw the 
need for industrial development and did 
something about it, 

This operation has been a useful tool in 
demonstrating to local people what a small 
industry can do for a community. Here's 
what happened during the last 4 years: 


A brain child of the Forest Use and Man- 
agement Committee resulted in the estab- 
lishment of Shriner Bros. post and pole 
treating operation 3 miles west of Colville, 
Wash. It is the only one of its kind in 
the inland empire. This operation is adding 
a great deal to the economy of Stevens Coun- 
ty by creating employment for many fami- 
lies, encouraging better woodland manage- 
ment and tree farming, and providing a ready 
market for materials that previously went to 
waste. Since getting into operation, in May 
of 1959, this concern has peeled and treated 
thousands of round posts and poles. These 
have been gupplied from farm woodlands by 
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more than 30 different individuals. The op- 
eration is so set up that four men can peel 
1,500 posts per day. Posts are seasoned from 
30 to 90 days before being treated with 
Pentachlorophenol—this material penetrates 
and seals wood pores and keeps moisture out 
and protects wood from dry rot, termites, 
and power post beetles. Shriner Bros. 
treat poles full length to 16 feet and butt- 
treat poles of any length. This concern not 
only supplies materials for building good 
farm fences and corrals, but also supplies 
materials for fencing yards, makingyar ports, 
milksheds, loafing sheds, haysheds, garages, 
industrial buildings, and others, 

Bergman Enterprises of Chewelah estab- 
lished production of a decorative type fence 
made from small wood poles turned round 
on a lathe. 

Herb Ziebel and Ross both of Chewelah 
have established wood pallet manufacturing 
plants utilizing low-grade lumber. 

Two wood molding plants have been estab- 
lished and one shake mill during the last 3 
years. 

Ideas promoted by the Rural Resources 
Development stimulated members of the Cat- 
tlemen's Association to establish a local mar- 
ket outlet for livestock. The Colville Auc- 
tion Yard organized in May 1958, had 8,379 
head of livestock sold through its gates 
during the first year of operation, the second 


“year 11,515 head, and 12,871 head during 


1960. This operation has benefited the tri- 
county area in many ways. 

After several attempts to establish custom 
slaughter facilities in this area Colville 
Meats, Inc., was with community 
backing of $70,000 in stock matched with a 
local bank loan and Small Business Adminis- 
tration loan to construct a plant in Colville. 
This custom killing plant opened operations 
in late October 1961. This facility is bringing 
trade into the area as well as furnishing a 
much needed service. 

Jerry McMillan organized Colmac Indus- 
tries, Inc., to manufacture automatic laundry 
and drycleaning equipment which he in- 
vented and patented. These include Cover- 
all-Matics that press coveralls from wet to 
dry in 60 seconds; a waterproofing and sizing 
machine for garments; and an automatic 
pants presser. In 3 Colmac Industries 
has increased its employment from 3 men to 
50 men and women. This number will in- 
crease because Jerry has several other items 
on his drawing board. 

It has been said that the man with an idea, 
with perseverance and to carry it 
through is the most valuable asset a com- 
munity can have. 

The towns of Chewelah and Colville con- 
ducted clean-up, paint-up campaigns in 1959 
to make this area more attractive to tourists 
and industry. Community-minded citizens 
of Chewelah also placed redwood planters on 
the sidewalks in front of their place of busi- 
ness to improve the appearance. 

Community industrial development com- 
panies have been in Chewelah, 
Colville, and Kettle Falls to help promote 
industry in this area. 

Getting things done requires more than 
wishful thinking. It requires thoughtful 
planning based on facts about a community 
and its resources. j 

Facts furnish the basis for united commu- 
nity action, for confidence and willingness to 
move ahead. Furthermore, facts acquaint 
local people with resources for self-help. 
They provide local leaders with information 
needed to evaluate the strong points as well 
as the weak ones and to know what a com- 
munity has to offer to an industry, a new 
business, an investor or a tourist, and too, 
young people are better able to see and evalu- 
ate the career opportunities open to them at 
home. 
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Outdoor Recreation Questions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 2; 1962 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the long-awaited report of the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion, created by the 85th Congress, has 
been released. The document, which has 
been received by Members of Congress, 
is more of a policy declaration for fu- 
ture recreation development than it is a 
blueprint. The Commission was ably 
described the need for closer coordina- 
tion of agencies concerned with recrea- 
tion and more careful planning of re- 
source uses. 

The task remains to clothe these policy 
proposals with specifics. I will look for- 
ward to receiving the administration's 
detailed program for implementing the 
recommendations of the Commission. 
The need for national seashore recrea- 
tion areas, parks, and other facilities has 
been generally recognized for some time. 
Questions as to exactly how this un- 
filled need will be met are yet to be 
answered. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
with my remarks, an editorial from the 
Washington Post of February 2, 1962. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OUTDOOR RECREATION NEEDS 

We are a highly urban country; 63 percent 
of our people now live on 10 percent of the 
land. As our communities become more 
crowded, we are increasingly conscious of a 
need to leave them behind us, whether for 
a few hours at a time or a matter of weeks. 
Our parks, beaches and open water are not 
a luxury. To a nation of city dwellers, 
they are a necessity. 

By the year 2000, the Outdoor Recreation 
Commission has calculated, our population 
will have doubled and its demand for fresh- 
air recreational facilities will have tripled. 
There is a great deal of open land available 
for public recreation. But some of it is being 
misused and most of it is in the wrong 
places, far from the great metropolitan 
centers. 

The Commission was established by Con- 
gress to develop a policy. It has spent 3%4 
years, and $2.5 million, in this pursuit. The 
Chairman, Laurence S. Rockefeller, has now 
presented the final report. 

This report, unfortunately, is a disappoint- 
ment. Its main recommendations are the 
creation of another Federal bureau and Fed- 
eral: grants-in-aid, for purposes not alto- 
gether clearly defined. 

The financial sections are inexcusably 
vague. What kinds of parks will the teem- 
ing nation of 2000 A.D, require, and where? 
The answers are the broadest possible gen- 
eralizations, How much ought we expect to 
spend? No answer at all. Where does the 
Federal responsibility end, and the States’ 
begin? The matter is not discussed. Where 
should the money come from? The Federal 
money is proposed to come from general 
Treasury funds (unlikely), and the State 
money from user charges (unspecified). The 
report ought to have put forward an explicit 
schedule of Federal user charges to be fun- 
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neled into a trust fund, like the interstate 
highway fund, 

The report endorses the principle on which 
the wilderness bill is founded, and will un- 
doubtedly help it toward But the 
Commission did not address itself directly 
to the issue lying behind the long fight over 
that bill, the reconciliation of conservation 
with the exploitation of natural resources. 

The report makes a number of useful, if 
secondary, suggestions. It outlines a con- 
structive system of zoning for parklands. It 
makes the very good point that in urban 
areas such relatively small touches as bicycle 
paths along expressways can create an en- 
vironment that invites people out of doors. 

The Commission’s greatest service has 
been to suggest the necessity of prempt ac- 
tion, particularly near the cities, and to 
secure the agreement of a highly varied 
membership to the need for Federal action. 
It has commissioned specialized research re- 
ports, to appear over the next 6 months, that 
will provide the factual basis for future leg- 
islation. Secretary of the Interior Udall is 
now preparing the administration's program 
for the development of the Federal park and 
recreation system. Where the Commission 
was general, it is now up to Mr. Udall to be 
specific. 


Foreign Aid and Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 2, 1962 


Mr. McGEE, Mr. President, I ask un- 
animous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a letter from 
Steven H. Broomell to the editor of the 
Casper Tribune-Herald. The letter deals 
with foreign aid and communism. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE 
CASPER TrIsuNE-HERALD: 

This is a reply to the letter from Ulis 
Stewart in your issue of January 24. 

Being a newcomer to Wyoming, I feel I am 
not familiar enough with the elk situation to 
express any confirmed opinion. However, 
your statements regarding our international 
situation have twisted a thorn that has been 
in my side for some time. 

I object strongly to any attempt to with- 
draw foreign aid, whether it is in the form of 
money or manpower (Peace Corps or other- 
wise). Foreign aid is one of the few effective 
weapons against communism that we have. 

There are very few democracies in the 
world today that were not democracies be- 
fore communism became a serious problem 
at the end of World War II. At the end of 
World War II the Communist world consisted 
mainly of Russia. Since that war, commu- 
nism has enfolded so many people it is now 
either the most powerful governmental form, 
of the second most powerful. Only a world 
war III could determine which is the case 
at the present time. 

The reason communism is so powerful is 
easily understood when you examine a few 
facts. The Communist nations have 4 fan- 
tastic foreign ald budget, at tremendous ex- 
pense to their own citizens. The Commu- 
nist nations spare no expense when attempt- 
ing to influence a nation that is hungry, 
plague infested, and poorly clothed. 

The Communists are right in the middie 
of things, demonstrating the good points of 
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their governmental system, while the good 
old U.S. A. is trying to decide whether the 
country in question even rates an Ambassa- 
dor. Let's face it, to an African or south- 
east Asian who has never tasted meat or 
seen a pair of shoes, the communistic sys- 
tem has a lot to offer, 

So does a true democracy, but to the 
people involved it's simply a matter of who 
gets there first with the most. The United 
States has a horrible habit of getting there 
last with the least. Presto, the people get 
ready for a change, and you haye another 
Cuba. 

At the risk of being branded as a fellow 
traveler, I will say that communism is not 
evil and is therefore not doomed to ex- 
tinction merely because democracy is 
good. Communism is neither good nor 
evil, it is simply a governmental system, It 
is highly repressive of competition, but it is 
nonetheless a system. 

Communism is not eyil because it sup- 
presses Christianity—it actually only ig- 
nores Christianity. Communism fights re- 
ligion only when religion threatens com- 
munism’s position: We do the same thing 
in this country. The vast majority of 
Americans are good Christians, but let rell- 
gion try to affect our Government and our 
screams can be heard in Moscow. 

A person could conceivably be very pious, 
but still be a loyal Communist. People in 
Russia are atheistic because of personal be- 
lief, not political belief. Christianity never 
was popular in Russia, and it was unknown 
in most parts of that country. Our 
churches once sent missionaries to Russia 
until the Bolshevik revolution, 

Communism will not lose because it is 
atheistic and evil. It will lose only if de- 
mocracy is willing to work to win. With- 
drawing foreign aid is tantamount to ignor- 
ing the peeping Tom at your window. 
Shooting the peeping Tom is easy. So 
is starting a war with Russia. But why 
risk a billion lives when we can achieve the 
same thing with a little tax money and 
personal effort. 

After one has analyzed the situation, one 
sees the world as a giant department store. 
The Communistic world is displaying its 
products. Democracy is displaying its prod- 
ucts in this same department store. My 
faith in human nature tells me that the 
world will buy the better product, democ- 
racy. But if we never even come around 
to show our wares, we have no right to be 
shocked when we find ourselves as a lonely 
warehouse in the middle of our competitor's 
property. = 

STEPHEN H. BROOMELL, 


Financing of United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 2, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recor an editorial en- 
titled “Borrowing Trouble,” which ap- 
peared in the Terre Haute Star on Janu- 
ary 18, 1962. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BORROWING TROUBLE t 

It was inevitable. Debt is about to be 
internationalized. This would not be so bad 
if Uncle Sam could get the United Nations to 
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take over his national debt, but this isn't 
exactly what the U.N. has in mind. 

Tipoff to the new development came in a 
memorandum sent by U Thant, Acting U.N. 

General, to the five permanent 
members of the Security Council, He asked 
them to comment on meeting the crisis over 

of the UN. Emergency Force in the 
Congo by issuing $200 million in bonds to 
meet the growing deficit. 

When everybody else is in debt, why should 
the U.N, be an exception? But if the U.N. 
cannot pay its bills for a minor foray like 
that in the Congo, how will it pay for others 
that will occur in years ahead and still pay 
for debts left it by present-day members? 

Unless, of course, permanent universal 
Peace is just around the corner. In that 
event there will be no dificulty—but also 
no need for the U.N. 


Big Surplus of Farm Meddling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 2, 1962 


Mr, CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to insert in the Ap- 
of the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “Big Surplus of Farm Meddling” 

Which appeared in the January 23, 1962 

edition of the Fort Wayne News- 
tinel, 

There being no objection, the edi- 

was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 
Bic Surpius or Fan MEDDLING 


h One of the alluring prospects which were 
1 eld out when the New Frontier was selling 
teelf in the last presidential election cam- 
Paign was a bright new horizon for the 
American farmer. 
Well, the first year of the administration's 
pèd farm approach put an extra billion dol- 
it into the farmers’ pockets, all right, but 
Cost more than a billion dollars of tax- 
payers’ money to do this. Meanwhile, there 
Were side effects just about as grim. 
support prices on dairy products 
cost half u billion dollars in 1961, and as 
Might have been expected, consumers re- 
— to the higher prices by buying less. 
ernment stocks of surplus dairy products 
as farmers increased production in 
to the higher supports. 

© same thing happened in soybeans. 
feed grains program did trim output of 
and such slightly, but many of the 
armers switched to soybeans at their new 
Support level, and so the result was 

merely a surplus in a different crop. 

All this is a familiar story, For 30 years, 
2 Government has been trying to solve the 


corn 
f 


arm problem by similar means, with similar 


expenaive and unhappy results. 
Now the President's state of the Union 
ge calls for a broader farm program 
Which will have provisions for each crop. 
Many crops are not now under any Govern- 
mere program at, all, and these are doing 
ae in a free market. It's difficult to see 
y a formula which doesn't work must now 

Substituted for one “that is working. 

ta City People may be inclined to blame the 
for this state of affairs, but this is 
Benerally unjust. There are some farm or- 
tions which scream for Government 
ash, but the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
ration, the largest of the lot, year after 
ear tries to get the Government to embark 
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on a program to phase out all farm supports 
and return farming to a free market econ- 
omy. 

The bureau would prefer to have the whole 
thing dropped at once, except for the fact 
that farm economies have become so messed- 
up by Government meddling that it will take 
some time to make the transition. 

The farmers, the taxpayers, and consum- 
ers will be better off if this Congress begins 
to reduce farm controls rather than extend- 
ing them into new areas. 


Bellamy Award Presentation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 2, 1962 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the address of Miss Mary Ann Ward, 
Cradock High School's representative at 
the 20th annual Bellamy Award presen- 
tation on October 13, 1961, in Topeka, 
Kans., also Miss Ward’s article “What 
the Bellamy Award Means to Me.” 

There being no objection, the address 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

WHAT THE BELLAMY AWARD MEANS TO ME 


(By Mary Ann Ward) 

(Eprror’s Note.—Mary Ann Ward, Crad- 
ock’s Bellamy Award representative, recently 
attended the presentation in Topeka, Kans. 
The following letter consists of her view- 
points and ideas of the Bellamy Award.) 

Dear Miss Mn: When you first ex- 
plained to me about this letter I was a little 
leery about it. How on earth could I sum- 
marize how I felt about the Bellamy Award? 
Having participated in the ceremony I now 
understand, ; 

I began to feel the deep meaning of this 
award on Thursday at the Naturalization 
ceremony. When the aliens stood up and 
took the Oath of Allegiance it made me stop 
and think. All these years, “citizen” had 
just been another word in my vocabulary, 
but on Thursday I was deeply proud that the 
word described me. Those people pledged to 
give up all ties and thoughts of homeland. 
Deep down inside I wondered if I loved this 
country as much as they, and if I too would 
be willing to make so great a sacrifice. Then 
on Friday I found the answer to my 
wondering. 

As the choir sang the “Battie Hymn of the 
Republic”, I was so proud to be an American 
and live in such a wonderful country. I 
knew then that my forefathers had not 
fought and died in vain. Many years and 
many people had made my country what it 
is today, for which I thank God. 

About this time my eyes came to rest on 
the quiet field of blue, mounted with stars. 
How one piece of cloth could represent so 
much amazed me. Our flag is stronger than 
any defense ever devised by man, for its 
strength comes from within the souls of the 
people it represents. Under its waving folds 
every man, woman and child can find a hayen 
of safety and peace. 

Surprisingly enough I didn’t feel alone in 
my thoughts. I believe every person in the 
auditorium felt the same as I. 

Miss Miller, as a result of the Bellamy 
Award ceremony, I know what it is to be an 
American. I love my country and all it 
stands for. Our “Pledge of Allegiance” will 
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no longer be a group of words to hurry 
through, but more of a silent prayer of 
thankfulness for the experience I have had 
and a tribute to all I hold dear. 


ADDRESS TO TOPEKA HIGH SCHOOL ASSEMBLY 
BY Miss Mary ANN WARD, NATIONAL HONOR 
Socrery, Crapock Han SCHOOL SERVICE 
AWARD, ADVERTISING MANAGER THE ADMIRAL 
(YEARBOOK), HONORED QUEEN INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORDER JOB’S DAUGHTERS, VIRGINIA 
BETHEL 11. 


When I think of Kansas there comes to my 
mind the once vast distance which sep- 
arated our two States. The colonists crossed 
the ocean and founded the first Thirteen 
Colonies. Many came in search for gold and 
land. The thirst for wealth and exploration 
caused the frontiers to move westward, again 
into a vast unknown. 

Today, distance is no barrier. Not only 
modern inventions tie our States together 
but patriotism, the strongest tie of all. In 
Abilene we find the Eisenhower Museum ex- 
tending a hand to clasp that of the soon-to- 
be MacArthur Memorial in Norfolk, Va. 
Thus we commemorate two famous war 
heroes, 

To help keep our land free, in Kansas there 
lies a great aircraft industry which provides 
for our Nation's defense. In Virginia, and in 
my own city of Portsmouth, we find the 
Naval shipyards. 

Our States are tied together by pride in 
heritage. Virginia pictures the old South 
with her plantations, cotton and southern 
belles. A pleasing contrast is Dodge City, 
cowboys and the famous old cattle trails. 

These past few days I have gotten to know , 
you and your school. Naturally, I would 
like to introduce my own school, Cradock 
High. Cradock proper, a nautical com- 
munity, was named for a British admiral, 
Sir Christopher George Francis Maurice 
Cradock, who went down with his ship 
in a naval engagement off the coast of Chile 
during World War I. Cradock is laid out in 
the shape of an anchor. The streets are 
in alphabetical order bearing the names of 
such famous naval men as Farragut and 
John Paul Jones, My school also follows this 
nautical theme. 


The Cradock High athletic teams are 
known as the Fighting Admirals, Our news- 
paper is the Shipmate, our magazine the 
Log, our handbook the Quartermaster and 
our yearbook the Admiral. This year our 
yearbook is a first-place winner among group 
I schools in the State. 

One of our players made the high school 
All-American football team. In a contrast- 
ing activity, our affirmative debate team 
has won the State title for two consecutive 
years, 

May I say to the Trojans, congratulations 
on the high honor you are receiving today, 
the 20th. annual Bellamy Award for your 
State. May it ever remind you of the first 
and strongest bond holding our Nation to- 
gether—patriotism. 


Alaska’s Power Needs—No. VIII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 2, 1962 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in 
the course of a series of articles on 
Alaska’s power needs and impending 
shortages, the Fairbanks News-Miner 
has rendered an important public serv- 
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ice. I have inserted in the Recorp the 
first seven of these articles, and I now 
ask unanimous consent that the eighth 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Srupy MADE OF FEASIBILITY OF MINE-MOUTH 
POWER PLANT 


(By Paul Lien) 


(Eprror’s Nore—The following is an inter- 
view with Ralph Stefano, who made a survey 
of the proposed Healy mine mouth plant to- 
gether with the Ralph M. Parsons Co. for 
Usibelli Coal Mines, Inc, It is the eighth of 
a series of articles dealing with a predicted 
power shortage here.) 

Urgent need for power in central Alaska 
is of prime concern of all utilities companies 
in the area. Í 

Whether the power is hydroelectric, atomic 
or steam plants, everyone concerned wants 
something done immediately. 

Of course the cost of power is also to be 
considered. 

It is conceded that the larger the power 
units the cheaper the cost to the consumer. 

Another important factor is which can we 
get the soonest? 

Mine mouth plants seem to be the answer 
to the problem for the present. 

Hydroelectric plants are years in the bulld- 
ing, and atomic power units are still in the 
experimental stage. 

Most of the people interviewed leaned to- 
ward the use of mine mouth plants—at least 
for interim power. 

Ralph Stefano, who made the feasibility 
report on a joint venture with the Ralph M. 
Parsons Co. for Usibelli Coal Co., Inc., is very 
optimistic about the proposed tie-up of util- 
ities systems in the railbelt area. 

“The main reasons for an integrated sys- 
tem,” said Stefano, “are cheaper cost to the 
consumer; attract new industry, new busi- 
ness and new jobs; utilize natural resources 
already available; and expand existing indus- 
tries and promote larger tax bases from exist- 
ing industries. 

“Utilization of resources is the prime ob- 
jective and Alaska has a natural in coal. 

“Water, gas and coal are the three natural 
resources for power which are most feasible 
for low-cost power. 

“We are faced with an economic growth 
and we must have three things: communica- 
tions, transportation, and low-cost power. 

“The use of either gas or hydro plants 
would no doubt be cheaper in the long run, 
but there is an element of time to consider. 

“In using gas you must be assured of an 
ample supply. Several gas wells must be 
available to justify the building of a plant. 
One or two wells would not be enough. 

“Loss in transmission of gas through the 
lines is costly and is expensive if the users 
are too far away from the source of supply. 

“Even if gas were available in the Kenai 
or the Gubik oilfields, it is doubtful if it 
could be used as a cheap source of power 
supply in this area. 5 

"The steamplants proposed for both Healy 
and Sutton could be converted to gas at very 
little cost if in the future a gas supply was 
discovered here, 

“As for using hydroelectric power, the time 
element is to be considered. 


“NEEDED IMMEDIATELY 


“Power is needed immediately. Rampart 


pleted for 10 or 15 years. 

“The use of mine mouth steamplants 
seems to be the only answer to our problem 
for interim power,” said Stefano. 
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Battle for Minds in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 2, 1962 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
Friday, January 19, Mr. N. Paul Neilson, 
Assistant Director, Far East, U.S. In- 
formation Agency, spoke before the 
chamber of commerce in Seattle. 

Mr. Neilson—as does any other Seattle 
visitor, these days—had much to see. 
This is our World Fair year. 

But he also had much to tell, because 
this is another important year in the 
continuing battle for the minds of 
those—more than half the world popula- 
tion—who live in Asia. 

The occasion for Mr. Neilson’s visit 
was a chamber of commerce luncheon 
honoring the SS Washingion Mail, 
which made her maiden voyage to Seat- 
tle on January 19. 

I ask unanimous consent that Paul 
Neilson’s remarks be printed at this 
point in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SPEECH BY N, Paul. Nerson, Assistant DI- 
RECTOR, Far East, U.S. INFORMATION 
AGENCY, BEFORE THE CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, SEATTLE, WASH., JANUARY 19, 1962 


Twenty-five years ago—August of 1937, to 
be exact—several hundred Americans milled 
around a wharf at Shanghai. War was en- 
gulfing that fabulous city of China and 
evacuation of foreigners was underway. As 
frightened children and worried parents 
streamed to the shore of Shanghai, they 
found the harbor jammed with Japanese 
warships, troop carriers and freighters. 
Their only path to safety lay down the 
Whangpoo River, and even that path was 
under bombardment. Suddenly and dra- 
matically, a small tender was seen weaving 
through the crowded harbor. That tender 
was provided by the American Mail Line. 

Down the Whangpoo the President Jeffer- 
son of the Old American Mill Line churned 
at anchor in choppy seas, its crew waiting 
patiently for the evacuees. Time after 
time the American Mall tender ran the 
gauntlet of fire between the wharf at 
Shanghai and the ship. One woman later 
wrote for the Manila Daily Bulletin: 


“Death hovered over the first contingent 
of American women and children to leave 
Shanghai. The thought uppermost in the 
heart of every mother was that an attack 
might be staged while the tender chugged 
down the Whangpoo to the President Jeffer- 
son and safety. * * There was crossfire 
as we went down the river. Then we en- 
tered the choppy waters where the Whang- 
poo meets the Yangtse. The pilot tried des- 
perately to circle the President Jefferson in 
an effort to reach the leeward side. The 
waves were proving too much. Then with 
one mighty heave the little tender came 
under the overhanging stern of the Jeffer- 
son, Never was a haven of refuge more 
welcome.” 

One week later that American Mail Line 
vessel, crowded with refugees from war-torn 
China, eased alongside pier 7 at Manila. 
But before embarkation could be completed, 
disaster struck again. The worst earth- 
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quake ever to hit Manila threatened to 
crumble pier 7. The crew of the President 
Jefferson rose to this emergency with the 
same cool courage with which they had 
effected the initial evacuation of war-torn” 
Shanghai. 

Another news account in the Manila Daily 
Bulletin had this word of praise from Mr. 
Charles Forster, director of the Philippine 
Red Cross, who helped in the evacuation of 
Shanghai: “The arrangements for the board- 
ing and accommodation of the refugees on 
the Jefferson were wonderfully done.“ For- 
ster praised the work of the American Mail 
Line and the many officials who worked night 
and day for the embarkation. 

Forgive me for injecting at this juncture 
the fact that Charles Forster's son Cliff is 
an officer of the U.S. Information Agency's 
Foreign Service. He is a very capable mem- 
ber of my Far East staf in Washington, after 
serving for more than 10 years in the U.S. 
Information Service posts in the Far East. 
It was Cliff, by the way, who found those 
quotes from the Manila Daily Bulletin 
earlier this week in the newspaper files of 
the Library of Congress. He was born in 
the Philippines and made his first voyage 
to America at the age of 3, aboard an Ameri- 
can Mail Line ship. In reminiscing the 
other day, Cliff told me that American Mail 
Line ships were old friends to most Ameri- 
cans who lived in the Far East in the 1930's. 

Well, I know that the flag of the American 
Mail Line still is an old friend, not only 
to Americans but to countless Asians from 
Korea and Japan, down through southeast 
Asia and over to India. I have seer that 
red-white-blue flag within a black-yellow 
circle on the funnels of ships in Hong Kong, 
Saigon, Manila, and Djakarta. 

And so it was with particular pleasure that 
I undertook to participate in the civic wel- 
come the city of Seattle has arranged for 
the SS Washington Mail. This fine, new 
vessel soon will be as familiar a sight in 
Asian ports as her eight sister ships. She 
joins a fleet which for 40 years has provided 
a major link between our west coast and 
the countries of Asia, 

Using the Pacific Northwest as a gateway, 
the American Mail Line between 1950 and 
1960 carried close to 6 militon cargo revenue 
tons to and from the Far East and more than 
5,000 passengers. I understand that it in- 
vests annually more than $10 million in the 
Pacific Northwest for services, stevedoring, 
repairs and supplies. 

But these are facts will known to you, and 
in recording them I probably am only “car- 
rying coals to Newcastle.” What is of in- 
terest to me, in my profession, is what such 
companies as the American Mail Line car- 
ries, and where. 

I have spent most of the past 14 years 
either serving in the Far East and for the 
Far East from the U.S. Information Agency 
headquarters in Washington. I can assure 
you—tif indeed such assurance is necessary 
to this particular group of dynamic business- 
men who have a real interest in the Far 
East—that one of the most significant events 
of our times is the emergence of Asian na- 
tions. Hundreds of mililons of people are 
engrossed in what has been aptly described 
as “the revolution of rising expectations.” 

The United States has two major roles to 
play in the tremendous upheaval: (1) To 
assure the freedom of the revolution; (2) 
to give such cooperation and support as we 
can to the orderly social, economic and polit- 
ical development of the emerging nations. 
The form of U.S. cooperation is varied. It 
ranges from technical assistance programs 
to outright grant aids; from enlightened 
trade policies to food for peace. These and 
other programs could permit emi na- 
tions to find a market for their products and 
to become a marekt for our own. 
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And here we come back to the occasion 
today—marking the maiden voyage across 
the Pacific of the SS Washington Mail, The 
merchant marine is very much a part of the 
role the United States plays in foreign 
affairs, 

What do vessels of the American Mail Line 
carry? The cargo includes wheat and fiour 
for hungry people of Asia; DDT in the war 
to wipe out malaria in Asia; machinery for 
the developing industries of emerging na- 
tions. This food, medicine, and machinery, 
among other , are prime examples of 
our Nation's dedication to freedom and pro- 
&ress—of our friendship, support and coop- 
Sega which Asia will need in the year 


1 truly is a dynamic area. It abounds 
Political “complexities, It is rich in an- 
ene cultures and traditions. It is stamped 
y massive movement, turbulence, and, un- 
happily, violence. 
is a vast area in which live more than 
the world's population. Eight of the 
15 so-called Far East countries gained their 
independence since World War II. Three of 
them are literally divided on the issue of 
om versus communism: China; Korea at 
the 38th parallel: Vietnam at the 17th 
Parallel. And at this very moment American 
diplomats are working night and day at 
Geneva to see that a fourth country, Laos, 
can become united and free, rather than di- 
Vided tragically. Asia is the only geographic 
area where people are dying daily in the 
struggle against Communist aggression. 
Asia also is an area of sharp contrasts. 
To the north there is dynamic, industrial 
Japan; far to the south, tribes still in the 
G e age roam the mountains of New 
oe and the “outback” of Australia. 
er capita annual income ranges from 
$400 in Japan to $20 in Laos. 
Finally, this is an area dominated in some 
Ways by China—that is, the land mass and 
population of mainland China, now ruth- 
€ssly ruled from Peiping by Mao Tse-tung 
and his Communist cohorts. 
Red China has a major objective: To drive 
the United States out of the western Pa- 
, believing that the nations of east and 
South Asia then could not resist Peiping’s 
ony over more than half the world’s 
Population, 
The U.S. Information Agency has a part to 
nd in the application of U.S. responsibili- 
es In Asia. Put simply, that part is to tell 
ca's story to Asians. In the words of 
Our Director, Edward R. Murrow, USIA seeks 
to make U.S. policies everywhere intelligible 
and, wherever possible, palatable. Our pur- 
Pose also is to associate our people, in their 
daily lives, their p , and their yearn- 
„With the legitimate aspirations of all 
Peoples ey ere. 
5 hasten to add that we do not seek to 
ve other nations mold their image in that 


Of the United States. That would be the 


Very antithesis of our purpose. The purpose 
Of our Nation is to aid other nations to de- 
velop, out of their own heritage, out of their 
— 5 resources, out of their own aspirations, 
© way of life they want for themselves. 
a tries to put that story across, among 
— 
To do this we employ all the aboveboard 
. ‘ques of modern mass communications, 
yhen and if possible: libraries, press releases, 
eature articles, , radio, movies, 
television, exhibits, the arts, and soon. Most 
Portant of all is the contact, person to 
th n, by USIS officers with the people of 
e country. More than a thousand USIS 
Oficers are hard at work at 219 posts in 99 
tountries around the world as spokesmen 
ar America. 


* may be interested in the fact that 
Natives of the State of Washington cur- 
2 are serving overseas at U.S. Informa- 

On Service posts. They include three 
es who are secretaries; Voice of America 
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technicians at our radio relay bases; and 
information officers. 

I'd like to take a few moments to tell 
you about two of them. Believe me, the 
fact that they were born in Seattle is purely 
coincidental. 

Jack O'Brien is now serving as Director of 
the U.S. Information Service program in 
Rangoon. Born in Seattle in 1918, he at- 
tended the University of W and 
then became a newspaperman. He went to 
Japan in 1946 as a political affairs informa- 
tion officer, remaining there until 1952 when 
he joined the U.S. Information Agency. He 
has headed our information program in In- 
donesia and has served in Washington with 
both our press and broadcasting media. He 
and his family are among the fine Americans 
representing the United States today in 
Burma. 

Herb Baumgartner, born in Seattle in 1914, 
also came out of journalism here at home to 
join our Agency. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Herb’s pregovern- 
ment career included freelance writing, 
publicity director for civic fund campaigns 
and, I believe, a stint as a writer for Come- 
dian Shelly Berman, Herb has served in 
Korea and Indonesia and now is in Vietnam 
as Deputy Director of USIS. His son is at 
a prep school here in the States. 

Jack O'Brien, Herb Baumgartner, and their 
colleagues are at work on the critical, front- 
line defense of free world values. They 
must be masters of many trades, and they 
must be able to communicate effectively in 
languages and climates and cultures far dif- 
ferent from those here at home. 

Their work often is unglamorous, but it 
can also be dangerous. Frank Corrigan, a 
native of California, was killed in a plane 
crash in Laos nearly 2 years ago. He was 
carrying USIS films to Royal Lao Govern- 
ment troops who were fighting Communist- 
led rebels deep in the jungles. 

The story these information officers have 
to tell is America’s story, in all its variety 
and d . Too much time would be 
involved to go into detail on what we do 
and how we do it regarding all the facets 
of our way of life. So, perhaps a few ex- 
amples in the sector of economics will suffice. 

Our press service prepares a column on the 
economic scene in the United States and 
sends it every week to posts around the 
world. There, USIS officers may either place 
it in a local newspaper, or use it in their 
own periodicals. In Japan that column ap- 
pears regularly in the equivalent of the 
Journal of Commerce in Japan, and is read 
by leaders of the Tokyo-Osaka business and 
financial community. Last month President 
Kennedy spoke before the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. His subject was “A 
New Approach to American Trade Policy.” 
Even as the President spoke, the full text 
of this important speech was being relayed 
by the USIA international wireless file which 
radios some 10,000 words daily to each of 
five major world areas. 

The President, in that speech, stated 
that the United States has embarked on 
a stepped-up campaign of promoting our 
exports and our trade fair exhibits. USIS 
posts around the globe have developed in- 
formational programs in support of those 
objectives. 

When the Century 21 Exposition opens 
here in Seattle next April, the full story 
of this imaginative and exciting world’s fair 
will be told overseas by USIS—by Voice of 
America broadcasts, by special press feature 
stories, by documentary films, by photo- 
graphs. 

Your own mayor, Gordon Clinton, and 
leading citizens of Seattle have played prom- 
inent roles in the development of the 


highly successful Japan-American Confer- _ 


ence of Mayors and Chamber of Commerce 
Presidents, USIS in Japan has told the 
story of these conferences, and how much 


1 
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they mean to strengthened ties between the 
two countries, throughout the islands of 
Japan. 

Candor compels me to underline the bald 
fact that the U.S. information program 
overseas can only reflect what we do and 
say here in America. We must talk with 
the tongue of truth; we do not distort or 
modify or cloak. The story we have to tell 
is, really, your story. 

Today’s story is a happy one, and we in 
USIA will be happy to tell it. It is the 
story of a new ship; a wonderful addition 
to the American merchant marine; further 
evidence of the dynamic character of the 
Pacific Northwest; another contribution to 
America’s trade capacity. I believe what we 
see here today in Seattle and what you pro- 
ject for the future is responsive to the 
challenge we face in the Pacific community. 


President Kennedy’s State of the Union 
Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 2, 1962 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled More of the Same,” which 
appeared in the January 19, 1962, edition 
of the Shelbyville (Ind.) News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MORE or THE SAME 

Hopes that President Kennedy might ap- 
pear before the joint session of the recon- 
vened 87th Congress with his demands of a 
year ago greatly watered down, evaporated 
into the air of the crowded Chamber long 
before he completed the reading of his sec- 
ond state of the Union message the other 
day. And presumably the previously re- 
ported uneasiness of the newly installed 
Speaker Jonn W. McCormack and Majority 
Leader Cart ALBERT lest they may be unduly 
blamed for upsets to the White House pro- 
gram, grows as its magnitude is revealed 
and opposition becomes apparent from within 
the President's party as well as from the 
Republican ranks. 

Assured in manner, President Kennedy 
ranged over the full spectrum of national 
issues—both domestic and foreign—with the 
glaring exception of Cuba. 

In addition to the repeated demands for 
Federal aid to education, health care for the 
aged under social security, and Federal man- 
power training to combat unemploy- 
ment, the President's most startling pro- 
posal, of course, was that he be given 
authority to adjust income tax rates—sub- 
ject to congressional! approval. 

Shortly after the address, this latter re- 
quest was branded as unconstitutional by 
Virginia's Democratic Senator Harry F. 
Byrd. 

Mr. Kennedy asked for the establishment 
of a new Cabinet-level Department of Urban 
Affairs and Housing, promised a new farm 
plan, plugging of tax loopholes, an 8- 
percent tax credit and “planned deprecia- 
tion allowances” to businesses undertaking 
modernization, and appeared confident of 
increased postal rates. He would add 300 
Polaris and Minutemen missiles and 2 
Army divisions to the Nation's defenses, 
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He would, he said, submit a balanced 
budget for the 1963 fiscal year which starts 
July i—and that budget, sent to Congress 
just yesterday, totals $92.5 billion—a peace- 
time record for size. 

Whether the President's assurance 
stemmed from reports of his growing per- 
sonal popularity or whether his aggressive- 
ness was based on the belief that it is good 
strategy to ask for more than you expect to 
get, is a matter of speculation. 

But the fact is that the Congressmen, in 
preparation for the fall elections, have been 
earnestly checking the temperature and 
pulse of thelr constituencies. And many, 
certainly, must have found reason to be- 
lieve that a reaction against extravagance, 
foreign and domestic, against the unoeasing 
pressure for Federal expansionism, is a 
factor of growing significance. 

There may well be a wide gulf between 
public enthusiasm for New Frontier policies 
and personal sympathy for an earnest young 
man who is doing his best as he sees it to 
master the world’s toughest job. 


The Three D’s of County Government— 
Dollars, Development, and Direction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 2, 1962 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Honorable Ed Munro, one of the King 
County commissioners, in Washington 
State, delivered the keynote address at 
the National Association of County Offi- 
cials western regional district meeting 
in Phoenix, on January 26, 1962. 

He had been assigned the topic 
“County Leadership in Community De- 
velopment,” but reduced this to “The 
Three D's of County Government—Dol- 
lars, Development, and Direction.” ? 

The way Commissioner Munro, former 
chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
of the Washington State Legislature, de- 
fined the role of each in helping com- 
munities and their county to grow should 
be of prime concern to all of us. 

I ask unanimous consent that Com- 
missioner Munro’s keynote address be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE THREE D's or County GOVERNMENT— 

DOLLARS, DEVELOPMENT, AND DIRECTION 

(By Ed Munro) - 

County government, sorely beset on the 
one side with onrushing metropolitan prob- 
lems and on the other with archaic laws 
handicapping its role in government, faces 
into the future uncertain and groping for 
answers. As if these problems were not 
enough, individuals elected to county gov- 
ernment every few years must continually 
stay abreast of their political barometer or 
face extinction. Perhaps because of this, 
and many other discouraging factors could 
be added, it is particularly hopeful at this 
time that the rumblings and stirrings have 
caused county government to bestir itself 
and look around. 


In the survey of jobs that were not done 


and problems that were not met, many peo- 
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ple discovered that county government had 
a basic structure that may, and I say may“ 
advisedly, be the answer to community de- 
velopment and tan problems. 
Many people discovered that the incorpora- 
tion statutes could be used to freeze the 
status quo of our living into a mold retain- 
ing a rural flavor. In many cases these in- 
corporations did nothing more than attempt 
to halt the flow of the metropolis into rural 
areas. With so many of these incorpora- 
tions moving ahead, thinking individuals in 
county government looked at its hold card 
and found that cities could not answer 
these problems and that in many cases only 
a concept of government, such as metropoli- 
tan authorities, could answer their prob- 
lems, or perhaps county government. 

These problems—water, recreation, water 
safety, open space, sewage, mass transporta- 
tion, flood control, parks, police protection, 
fire protection—forced themselves on county 
commissioners, whether they liked it or not. 
Those county commissioners that rose to 
meet the Issues head on discovered that 
within their old, weak structure they had 
one thing which no other existing govern- 
mental unit had; namely, overall geographic 
and political authority, and some commis- 
sioners gave thought to expanding this to 
political, economic, and sociological author- 
ity. For county government could be unique. 

It could move to be an overall coordinat- 
ing authority on many levels and still work 
within the local framework. 

The problems of today are essentially 
problems of developing an urban society 
within a relatively short time. It used to 
be the American dream for every farm boy to 
earn enough money to live in the city. Now- 
adays it is our dream to earn enough money 
to move back to the country. But when we 
move back to the country, we want all of 
the conveniences of the city—water, lights, 
flush toilets, paved streets, fire protection, 
police protection, parks, schools, etc: 

County Commissioners can provide lead- 
ership in community development when 
they realize that the public’s understand- 
ing of county government changes from that 
of the graveyard of political ambitions to 
one of an exciting new development of local 
responsibilities. Too often we think only 
of the details of our job—the patronage, the 
political considerations in terms of being 
good to our friends and also our enemies— 
the details of keeping house—without the 
understanding that a new structure must be 
built, This challenge is up to us—if we do 
not rise to it—then some other form of gov- 
ernment, such as an authority or a metro- 
politan authority, may move in. The needs 
of the 1960's are going to be met whether we 
like it or not and the people in the suburban 
areas are going to keep on clamoring for 
them. 

A demonstration of what I mean is the 
way King County government has moved in 
the area of flood control. With an under- 
standing of the problem, the commissioners 
moved directly to the people, passed a multi- 
million dolar levy, then moyed to the legis- 
lature and received the authority to move 
ahead. We met with the Corps of Engineers 
on one project and moved ahead with that; 
we met with the cities and towns in an- 
other part of the county and accepted spon- 
sorship from the Soil Conservation Service 
of the USDA for that project and ordered 
sour flood control section to move on with 
a comprehensive overall program. 

What does this require of us? First, it 
requires understanding. Second, it requires 
determined action to move ahead. Third, it 
requires that we occasionally risk our politi- 
cal necks; namely, we must change our 
from that of being political hacks to that of 
decisive and understanding politicians. By 
politicians, I mean one who understands the 
art and science of government. 
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In considering the topic assigned to me 
for this morning of “County Leadership in 
Community Development” and in locking 
over the session’s full agenda, my thoughts 
consistently kept falling into three cate- 
gories—dollars, development, and direction. 

Although my years as a county commis- 
sioner have been very short indeed com- 
pared with many in this room, the greater 
part of my time has been involved in public 
activity or service of some kind; many of 
those years in the Washington State Legis- 
lature. A part of that legislative experience 
involved the chairmanship of the powerful 
ways and means committee which would 
tend to explain the nature of my reaction to 
our program. In any case, I would like to 
direct my remarks then to what might 
logically be considered the prime objectives 
of county officials in meeting their public 
responsibility, and, to what I feel this con- 
ference is all about—dollars, development, 
and direction. 

These are the three basic tools with which 
we, as county officials, have to work. Some- 
times the first, dollars, are pretty scarce. The 
second, development, we've inherited from 
the previous administration. And the third, 
direction, is a definite variable depending 
upon the agreement of the other county 
officials with your particular viewpoint. 

But of the three, direction has the greatest 
potential for bringing about the kind of 
an economic, physical and political climate 
or environment which will attract the kind 
of development you would like to see. 

Dollars, or county revenue from all soyrces 
are primarily dependent upon the type and 
extent of development. But the most effec- 
tive use of that tax dollar is dependent upon 
direction. 

Development in turn is also dependent 
upon direction to a very large extent, with 
the obvious exception of the limitations im- 
posed by an area's natural resources, human 
resources, and geographic location. 

The type of leadership exercised by county 
officials, I would submit, is the key point of 
emphasis and should be the attitude in which 
we should approach these workshops and 
panels. $ 

What kind of direction of leadership are 
we talking about, as it relates to com- 
munity development? Promotion? Not 
particularly—this more logically falls in the 
hands of the chamber of commerce and 
similar groups. Providing industrial lands 
at little or no cost to potential industrial- 
ists? Not necessarily, although this may 
be a byproduct of a related effort by other 
groups. Tax differential benefits to entice 
development? Possibly, but this, too, is a 
byproduct. f 

Our primary role of direction should con- 
centrate upon creating a public image of 
county government which denotes vigorous 
leadership, economic stability, and the abil- 
ity to pinpoint responsibility. This type of 
an image cannot be artificially created, but 
must come from a demonstrated ability to 
intelligently direct the affairs of the county. 

In order to do this we must first know 
what we are now—physically, socially, and 
economically. This must be a very clinical 
approach if it is to be accurate and lay a 
firm foundation for evaluation. It is equal- 
ly important to know what our deficiencies 
are, as it is to know of our strengths. 

It then becomes important, upon an 
analysis of this information, to spell out 
what our objectives should be in terms of 
development. What are those things about 
our county which we value? What de- 
‘ficiencies should we try to overcome? What 
characteristics do we wish to protect, per- 
petuate, or improve upon? In other words, 
what is it about our county that makes 
us want to live, work, and play here; and, 
which would make it attractive for others 
to want to share in this environment? 
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At this point, I'd like to digress for a 
Moment to my own county and illustrate 
the point. We've been advised by our 
economist that the most important long- 
range resources we enjoy in the Puget Sound 
Region is our natural beauty—those natural 
amenities which make our area a pleasant 
Place to live and work, and which will be 
determining in attracting the footloose in- 
dustries to our area—that is, those indus- 
tries such as research, electronics, et cetera, 
Who are not dependent upon specific loca- 
tions for marketing or natural resources, 
but whose primary concern is to locate in 
& pleasant working and living environment. 

AS a result, we've attempted to determine 
Specifically what these so-called amenities 
are, and through that identification, set up 
& program to protect and perpetuate them. 

We are working out cooperatively with 
Our abutting counties and cities, a set of 
Tegional development goals designed to ac- 
complish exactly that. 
Mary statement just released deals with 
Such elementary goals as: (1) Maintaining 
Clean air and cleaning up our air pollution, 
(2) maximumizing the recreational value of 
our many lakes and streams and of Puget 
Sound, (3) taking greater advantage of our 

aphy in residential development to 
scenic benefits heretofore taken for 
Branted, and (4) encouraging greater use 
and protection of our natural vegetation in 
development to perpetuate the visual feel- 
ing of greenness and openness. 

Many other similar goals dealing with our 

amenities have also been identified. 

These are complemented by a series of goals 

dealing with utility, ie. the efficiency of 

movement, the general workability of the 

arrangement of the uses of land, and the 
uacy of public services. 

After obtaining a concensus on these broad 
goals we will inquire into the governmental 
Problems we could expect in accomplishing 
jhem—problems in terms of legislative capa- 

lity, financial abilities, and political 
abilities, 

A shakedown of these goals will then be 

ted into a body of policy to provide 
Buldelines for decisions, as we carry out the 
Plan of action finally determined. 

In other words we are attempting to extri- 

te ourselves from the vulnerable posi- 
= of always having to react to immedi- 

te needs and , and instead to put 

Ourselves in a position of leadership where- 

thas can anticipate our needs, and help to 
Pe our future development. 

With a clear plan of action before us, 
were confident we can maintain an attrac- 

ve environment which will encourage the 

d of development desired. At the same 
© we hope to be in a better position to 
Te most mileage out of our tax dollar. 
D will require better physical and fiscal 


It and programing. 
is with this in mind, that I look forward 
conference. We're anxious to learn 
about how to harness our human as- 
2 how to evaluate our economic re- 
ee what is occurring elsewhere in est- 
lishing a plan and perfecting planning 
es ery; and what are the mechanics of 
a long-range capital improve- 
ment program. 
ese are the areas in which county gov- 
ent can operate most effectively. To 
this type of vigorous approach will re- 
Quire unity of action by the legislative body 
— singleness of direction by. the adminis- 
as We no longer can afford to function 
ts a multiheaded, quasi-lggislative, admin- 
tative body with no central administra- 


ae can we hope to solve our problems 

tig of ignoring the influences of our adjoin- 

tons, and county neighbors and our mu- 
Problems, 

cos duntr government has been, and should 

tinue to reevaluate its responsibilities, 


A preliminary sum 
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and reorganize to meet them more effective- 
ly. I don’t expect there will be any one 
single answer as to how this should be done. 
But certainly the demands now being made 
upon county government will result in many 
cases in either another level taking its place, 
or the county taking on a more active and 
encompassing role than it has been histori- 
cally willing to do. 

The answer as to which course of action 
will be taken depends primarily upon us in 
the kind of leadership we choose to exercise 
as county officials. 

Thank you, 


Federal Debt Dwarfs Local Bond Totals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 2, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Federal Debt Dwarfs Local Bond 
Totals,” which appeared in the January 
17, 1962, edition of the Evansville Cour- 
ier. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL Dest Dwarrs Local. BOND TOTALS 


No matter how solvent you may think 
you are, the fact remains that you owe 
somewhere around $1,750 you aren't likely 
to pay off soon. So does every other mem- 
ber of your family. 

The $1,750 represents your approximate 
share of Federal and local government debt. 
The Federal debt is hovering somewhere 
near the $300 billion mark. The total for 
government units in Vanderburgh County, 
estimated recently by Tax Research Bureau, 
is between $25 and $26 million. 

These figures are too big for most of us to 
comprehend. It is of little use to be told 
that you could spend $1,000 a day for the 
next 777 years to get rid of a billion, or that 
a billion-dollars worth of $10 bills would 
make a stack 5.7 miles high. 

It makes a little more sense to be told 
that a billion dollars breaks down to $5.41 
for every man, woman and child in the 
United States. 

In those terms, It is possible to make some 
comparison of Federal and local government 
debt. Of the $1,750 or so that you owe, 
$1,586 is tied up in the Federal debt. The 
$25 million or so that local government 
units have borrowed adds an extra $162. 

Recall once again that you have a $5.41 
stake in every billion dollars the Federal 
Government handles. That means a saving 
of a mere $5 billion a year—less than 6 per- 
cent of total Federal spending—would be 
enough to wipe out all local government debt 
in 6 years. 

The figures go far toward explaining the 
bitter battles that will be fought, during 
the next few months, over seemingly in- 
significant hundreds of millions in the Fed- 
eral budget. The role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has become so large that even a 
slight change in its spending policies has 
a vast effect upon the Nation. 

Again and again, we are reminded that 
more effective local government is a promis- 
ing method to prevent the growing central- 
ization of our society. We are told some- 
what less frequently, though, that this is 
a question of dollars and cents as much as 
it is a matter of abstract theory. 
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As long as the Federal Government col- 
lects an overwhelming share of tax revenues 
and contracts for an overwhelming share of 
the public debt, it is bound to play a domi- 
nant role in our everyday lives. It's the 
only unit of government that can afford to. 

The struggle for economy, then, is more 
than just a question of a few extra dollars 
of take-home pay. It’s also a question of 
whether cities, counties, and States are go- 
ing to get a large enough share of the na- 
tional income to let them meet the problems 
that confront our citizens on the local level, 


A Test of the U.N.’s Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 2, 1962 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
the New York Times of January 29 there 
was published a very thoughtful editorial 
entitled “A Test of U.N.’s Future.” The 
editorial deals with the question of the 
United Nations’ bond issue, a matter 
which will be before the Senate before 
very long. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A Test or UN. s FUTURE 


The present strength and future vigor of 
the United Nations is at stake in the $200 
million bond issue which was sanctioned by 
the General Assembly last December and 
has now been formally offered by Acting 
Secretary General U Thant. 


These bonds will run for 25 years at 2 per- 
cent interest. They are for sale to govern- 
ments, and President Kennedy is asking 
Congress to authorize the administration to 
buy up to $100 million of them. 

The need for this money arises out of the 
refusal of certain governments to pay their 
share of the cost of the U.N. Emergency Force 
in the Gaza Strip and of the U.N. forces in 
the Congo. Specifically, Russia and other 
Communist countries, and likewise most of 
the Arab States, have failed to contribute to 
the Gaza patrol. Russia and other states, 
including France, Belgium, Portugal and 
South Africa, have boycotted the Congo 
operation. 

The frankly expressed theory of the dis- 
sident governments is that no U.N. member 
need pay an assessment for any activity 
of which that member does not approve. 
If this opinion were to be upheld by the 
World Court, to which it has been submitted, 
the UN. would either end in bankruptcy or 
survive as a partisan alliance or a powerless 
debating society. 

If, therefore, the United States buys any 
of the proposed bonds it runs the risk of 
losing its money—or something less than 60 
cents per capita of our population. Some 
of this money will come out of our own 
pockets, anyhow, since we furnish nearly 
one-third of UN's regular revenue. And 
Russia, so long as she continues to pay most 
of her assessment for U.N.'s routine expenses, 
cannot be deprived of her General Assembly 
vote, as provided in the charter for mem- 
bers falling 2 full years behind. What she 
can be deprived of, if the World Court so 
rules, is the moral sanction for her recal- 
citrance. 
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As for ourselves, the purchase of these 
bonds would be an act of faith. It would be 
an affirmation of our belief in even an im- 
perfect United Nations as against anarchy. 
It would state our hope for the future. 


Cuba Condemned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 2, 1962 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled Cuba 
Condemned,” which was published yes- 
terday in the Washington Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CUBA CONDEMNED 

It is difficult for us to follow the reason- 
ing of those who interpret the actions taken 
at the conference of OAS foreign ministers 
as a blow to the prestige of the United 
States. 

True enough, our delegation, ably led by 
Secretary of State Rusk, did not get all that 
it would have liked. One seldom does in 
gatherings of this sort. And on the key 
resolution—that to exclude Cuba from the 
Organization of American States—we just 
managed to muster the necessary two-thirds 
vote. But even this was a considerable 
98 more than was in reach 

a year ago. Furthermore, those countries 
which refused to support the resolution— 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Mexico, Bolivia, and 
Ecuador—did not vote against it. Instead, 
they abstained—not because they wanted 
Cuba in the OAS but because they doubted 
the legality of exclusion without amendment 
of the OAS treaty, and also because of polit- 
ical considerations in their countries. 

This more hopeful estimate of the Punta 
del Este meeting is supported by the vote, 
unanimous except for Cuba, to condemn 
Castro’s Communist regime and to declare 
it incompatible with inter-American prin- 
ciples. In addition, we obtained favorable 
action on several Other resolutions—perhaps 
of lesser importance but all contributing to 
an indictment of Cuban communism, an 
indictment which, in our opinion, heralds 
a significant awakening throughout Latin 
America to the threat which Castroism 
raises, not just for one country, but for all. 

No one supposes, of course, that the walls 
of the Communist bastion in Cuba will start 
crumbling tomorrow as a result of the Punta 
del Este decisions. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the Castro regime has been ostra- 
cized, has been branded, in effect, as a hemi- 
spheric outlaw, and the possible long-range 
benefits from this should not be under- 
estimated. 

There is perhaps one other point worth 
men Those who take a pessimistic 
view of what has been done say the unwill- 
ingness of six countries, including the biggest 
in Latin America, to vote with us reflects an 
emerging spirit of independence and means 
that they will no longer docilely follow the 
lead of the United States. Assuming this to 
be the case, it hardly follows that it is a 
blow to our own country. We would suggest 
that, if anything, it is a blow to Fide) Castro. 
For it will make it more difficult for him to 
peddle his propaganda line that the OAS is 
nothing but a complaisant tool of “Yankee 
imperialism.” 
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Imperfect Is Right 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
cannot in conscience vote $100 million 
of U.S. Treasury funds for the purchase 
of United Nations bonds. Such action 
would only serve to preserve the mem- 
bership of Soviet Russia and other delin- 
quents—and I use the word advisedly— 
in an organization whose service to man- 
kind is becoming questioned even by its 
once most ardent advocates. At the 
conclusion of these remarks I should like 
to insert in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Washington Sunday Star of January 
14, 1962, as an indication of the reap- 
praisals that are being made in the light 
of the United Nations record. 

There is, of course, the argument that, 
in order to be consistent, a nation that 
has contributed $3 billion to Communist 
Yugoslavia in the past decade or so, 
should not hesitate to put another $100 
million into the U.N. pot. That type 
of sophistry contains more logic than 
the other reasons advanced for our un- 
derwriting the spy center in New York 
City. 

What the United States must decide, 
Mr. Speaker, is whether the national in- 
terest benefits by our membership in an 
organization that—by its record of the 
past year, at least—has for its primary 
purpose the destruction of colonialism 
where anti-Communist colonials are in- 
volved. But why confine our analysis to 
the past year? From the time that the 
United Nations was conceived and or- 
ganized under the auspices of Josef 
Stalin and Alger Hiss, there is no record 
of its serving as a bulwark against com- 
munism or to advance the cause of 
freedom. 

Better that we had surrendered our 
membership during the fiasco in Korea. 
The very nation that exercised veto pow- 
er over every attempt at a fair determi- 
nation of United Nations policies stood 
firmly behind the bandits of Red China 
who attempted to overrun the peoples we 
had pledged to protect in the Korean 
Peninsula. By one of the strangest dicta 
in the history of warfare, an opposing 
force was forbidden to pursue its attack- 
ers across a specified line. And what has 
the United Nations done to release Amer- 


ican prisoners who have been held these. 


many long years since the so-called Ko- 
rean truce? What did the United Nations 
do to assist in the abortive attempt of 
Hungarian patriots to free their coun- 
try from the yoke of their oppressors— 
or to dissuade the Kremlin from crush- 
ing the valiant uprising with tanks 
manned by Russian personnel? 

Mr. Speaker, if one will but list the ad- 
vances of communism as against the 
gains of anticommunism since the found- 
ing of the United Nations, he will have no 
difficulty deciding whether to award an- 
other million dollars to the exchequer of 
that organization. Look at what has 
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happened to Tibet, Laos, Berlin, Cuba 
and Vietnam. In no instance did the 
United Nations seek to intervene in the 
cause of freedom. In the case of Goa, 
Nehru’s unwarranted invasion met no 
objection at the U.N. and is apparently 
a closed matter. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if there are any 
anti-Communist gains of note, they too 
should be listed in the ledger so that a 
proper accountancy can be made before 
another contribution is to come from 
the American taxpayers’ pocketbook. 
We have been carrying the load for this 
band of brigands from the start. We 
had been given to believe that delin- 
quency on the part of a participating 
nation would result in its dismissal, but 
now failure to live up to one’s obliga- 
tions would be rewarded by the purchase 
of bonds by the U.S. Government to 
cover the deficit. If, as President Ken- 
nedy suggests, the bond proposal has any 
material value, then why does the 
United Nations not place the issue on the 
world market for public sale? Here is 
an opportunity to find out just how pop- 
ular the United Nations is among the 
people who are paying for its upkeep. 
As for the sale of the bonds in this coun- 
try, we must insist upon a provision that 
will not permit buyers to write off for 
tax purposes any losses that might be 
incurred. If the bonds are sufficiently 
attractive, they will sell without any such 
concessions. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, you will notice that 
I have made no reference to the Congo 
in this discussion. The original United 
Nations position was to bring into sub- 
mission the one province that sought to 
avoid the Red beartrap. Later, the U.N. 
muzzles were pointed in the direction of 
Oriental. I have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity to read the evening newspapers, 
so I cannot be sure of prevailing action 
to continue the Congo confusion. It is 
safe to assume, however, that given con- 
tinued interference rights, the U.N. will 
provide the mechanism for Communist 
infiltration and eventua] supremacy in 
the Congo when the dust has cleared. 

President Kennedy himself indicated 
his distrust of or lack of confidence in 
the United Nations when he dispatched 
a special emissary to the Congo during 
the height of the military action against 
Moise Tshombe. 

I will vote against giving the White 
House authority to tap the U.S. Treas- 
ury for $100 million to buy bonds 
to pay Russia’s bills in the U.N. or any- 
where else. Failure of the Kremlin to 
meet its obligations in this capacity 
would seem to offer an excellent oppor- 
tunity to get the entire Red delegation 
out of the United Nations once and for 
all. So long as this criminal element re- 
mains in membership, the United Na- 
tions has as much chance of succeeding 
in the cause of liberty and integrity as 
a police commission which has murder- 
ers, racketeers, and thugs assisting in the 
formulation of its 9 and exercise 
of its duties. 

The Star editorial follows: 

IMPERFECT Is RIGHT 

The President, in the course of his report 
on the state of the Union, said that thé 
United Nations is “our instrument and our 
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hope” in keeping the peace. And then he 
added: “I see little merit in the impatience 
of those who would abandon this imperfect 
world instrument because they dislike our 
imperfect world.” 

This strikes us as an imperfect analysis of 
the reasons why many people are losing con- 
8 in the United Nations. 

It is true, we suppose, that most of us 
dislike this imperfect world. Only the 
Village idiot could think it is the best of 
all possible worlds. But this has very little 
to do with the public's disenchantment with 
the U.N. If the President really believes 
that the disaffection can be attributed 
oes to dislike of an imperfect world he 

deluding himself—and helping to dig the 
U. Nis grave, 

The reasons, we think, go deeper. The 
United Nations will not retain respect and 
endbart in this country if it is to be influ- 

noed by considerations of expediency as op- 
Posed to principle. The distinction between 
ne which is right and that which is wrong 
frase be made. The clamorous and often 
tional demands of the so-called newly 
tered countries cannot be satisfied at 
Th expense of justice to other countries. 
e U.N. must not become a sounding board 
Ler & vehicle for Communist propaganda— 
ded and abetted by delegates from the 
tee countries who ought to know 

ter, but who apparently do not. 

States all else, as we see it, the United 
ie tes must not let itself be caught up and 
— ept along in the treacherous currents that 
for running through the U.N. It was wrong 
A us to support the resolution on Angola— 
bue ation which we knew to be inequitable 
‘ena which we voted for in the hope of har- 
bi ting some good will in the Afro-Aslan 
ton We were wrong in voting for the un- 
t resolution of November 24 on Katanga 
— ha ga not want the Congolese rep- 
ve 5 - 

} oa” the U.N. to “go home empty 

Our guess would be that not too many 
americans, as of this time, want to aban- 
8 the U.N. But the number will in- 
5 ase, and increase rapidly, unless there is 
Mr for the better in the U.N, itself. 

Kennedy, instead of blaming it all on 
of an imperfect world, should be in- 
upon and leading the demand for 
orn 2 pecially as far as the role 

e United States in the U.N. is concerned. 


Freeman’s First Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


IN OF INDIANA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 2, 1962 


Bags CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
A unanimous consent to insert in the 
titel of the Recorp an editorial en- 
3 Freeman's First Year” which ap- 
01 ed in the January 19, 1962 edition 
the Indianapolis News. 
There being no objection, the editorial 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FREEMAN'S Fmsr Year 

8 the American farmer, the returns now 
in for the first Kennedy year. Farm 
under the Freeman feed-grain fiasco 
and other price tinkering—averaged 79 per- 

Cent of parity in 1961—a 22-year low. 
Tt is necessary to go back to the prewar 
goar of 1939 to find a lower average return 

or farmers. 
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On the other side of the ledger, farmers 
had record costs in 1961. They reached 302 
percent of the 1910-14 average. Increased 
prices for the things farmers have to buy— 
like used automobiles and trucks, feed and 
motor supplies—more than offset lower quo- 
tations for building and fencing materials. 

On the taxpayer and Government-cost 
front, there was a tie for the alltime high 
in.farm production, despite the promises of 
Freeman et al that the feed-grain miracle 
dosage would cut the price-depressing sur- 
pluses in the Government bins. 

The first Kennedy farm year was a huge 
and costly flop, not only to the farmers but 
to everybody who pays taxes. 

It is a warning signal. The people, 
through their Congress, have every reason 
to beware of the so-far-unrevealed new sec- 
ond-year Kennedy-Freeman farm quackery. 
The uncertainty itself, in view of the dam- 
age done last year, is enough to discourage 
farmers as they sit down this winter and try 
to plan another year. 

The more the Government tries to run our 
agriculture, the worse it gets. The only cure 
is a staged return to free production and 
free marketing. We hope our Indiana farm- 
ers let their Congressmen know what they 
know—that another year of Kennedy-Free- 
manism in their affairs could spell ruin for 
many of them. 


The Federal Road to Bankruptcy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 2, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial entitled “The Federal Road to 
Bankruptcy,” by Mr. Gordon Hanna, 
editor, which appeared in the January 
19, 1962, edition of the Evansville Press. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe FEDERAL ROAD TO BANKRUPTCY 
(By Gordon Hanna) 

I wonder how many of us really grasp the 
size of the Federal budget—the amount of 
money President Kennedy is proposing that 
the Government spend in the next fiscal 

ear? 
x I'm afraid we have gotten so used to read- 
ing about government spending in terms of 
billions that we have become calloused. And 
the new budget figure, $92% billion is so 
astronomical that to an individual it is al- 
most meaningless. ` 

The average person, if he can bear to think 
about the Federal budget or try to under- 
stand it at all, is probably more concerned 
about how much it is up or down than in 
the total size. And the budget has seldom 
been anything but up in recent years. 

In just 10 years, since Dwight Eisenhower 
was first inaugurated as President, Federal 
Government spending has increased almost 
50 percent. And when Ike took office we 
were involve in the Korean war. Since 
then the nation has been at peace. 

It is true that the threat of world com- 
munism has forced us to increase the size 
of our military forces, develop new weapons 
and race Soviet Russia to conquer space. All 
this has cost billions and will cost billions 
more. 

But the biggest increases in spending have 
nothing to do with our national security. 
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They are the result of new and expanded 
schemes through which the Federal Govern- 
ment attempts to become more and more 
involved in the daily lives of more and more 
People. 

The causes are frequently as questionable 
as the results obtained. 

Trouble is that we are doing much of this 
with money we really haven't got. Since 
World War II we have ended a few years 
with rather meager surpluses in the Federal 
Treasury. But most years there have been 
deficits, ranging as high as $12 billion. 

We spend more and more and the na- 
tional debt grows bigger and bigger. And as 
it grows it pyramids. Already the interest 
is taking 10 cents out of every dollar the 
Government collects in taxes. 

Most disturbing is the fact that there are 
many in our society—including some in 
places of high influence in W. o— 
who are not concerned. With their gobble- 
degook and way-out theories they preach 
of the need for even more spending “in the 
public sector” and pooh-pooh those who ad- 
vocate fiscal responsibility. 

They have been riding high since Franklin 
Roosevelt first dismissed any worry about 
the Federal debt with a smile and the state- 
ment that “we owe it to ourselves.” 

The fact is, of course, that this is not 
true. What is true is that we have really 
borrowed from our children so we could 
spend wildly today. We have mortgaged 
their future for a good many generations. 

They will have had no voice in how the 
money was spent, and quite possibly receive 
no benefit at all as a result of that spending. 

President Kennedy has submitted what he 
calls a balanced budget, despite its size. If 
he and his financial advisers really believe 
this, they must be the wildest of dreamers. 

Even if revenues make the predicted jump 
upward and exceed expenditures this year, it 
will be a situation that cannot last. Every 
year cannot be a boom year in the revenue 
department. And built into this budget is 
the start of a variety of programs that will 
go on and on. Even bigger spending lies 
ahead. 

There is big spending in the good years 
because, the public sector boys will say, the 
time to develop new programs is when we 
can afford them. And the Government 
spends big in the lean years because it is 
needed to bolster the economy. 

How much longer can all of this go on? 
None of us can say for sure. 

An individual living beyond his means, 
and with 10 percent of his income commit- 
ted just to interest on his debts, could not 
long avoid bankruptcy. 

The case of the Government is not entirely 
different. Yet the Government can and does 
control the economy to a large degree. 

When a Government's credit is impaired 
it can issue more money. But the money 
isn’t worth as much, so the result is runa- 
way inflation. More and more dollars buy 
less and less goods and services. 

The almost certain route to such catas- 
trophe is continued deficit spending—paying 
out more year after year than we take in. 

A great many have tried, but nobody, no- 
where has ever succeeded in spending him- 
self rich. 


Protestant Church Work in Slums of 
Brazil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA È 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 2, 1962 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in the 
past year our attention has been focused 
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to a considerable extent on the prob- 
lems in Latin America and upon our 
efforts to alleviate some of those 
problems. 

In the January 17 issue of the Lu- 
theren there is an article by Stewart 
W. Herman entitled “Cold Charity Is 
Not the Answer,” which discusses some 
of the work being done by Protestant 
church groups in the slums or favelas 
of Brazil. 

In view of the pertinence of this work 
to our overall program in Latin Amer- 
ica, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the article printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


Corp CHanrr Is Not THE ANSWER 
(By Stewart W. Herman) 


Fortaleza on the northern coast of Brazil 
has charm and vitality, Not the pulsating 
staccato of supermodern Sao Paulo, nor 
the quaint antiquity of an Ouro Preto, but 
the natural vigor and vivid color of equa- 
torial America untrammeled by tourists. 
Its rich people have not been demoralized 
by luxury nor its poor by laziness. Fortaleza 
is not self-conscious. This quality is rare 
in a world full of communities which feel 
compelled to live up to what the travel 
posters say about them. 

The big thrill of a Fortaleza day is not 
to watch planes land at the airport, nor to 
gather near the station when the trains 
come in, but to stand on the beach as the 
fishing fleet comes home with the day's catch. 
The boats are rough-cut balsa rafts rigged 
with a tall sail on a curved mast and they 
ride the rollers right up to the shore under 
full canvas, 

There in the deep sand a slithering, silvery 
deep-sea harvest is equitably divided among 
the three- or four-man crew. Baskets of 
fresh fish are then hawked through the nar- 
row strects around the main square or of- 
fered in the public market from which— 
under the tolerant eye of a gaudy Virgin— 
nothing salable seems to be excluded. 

It is unbelievably picturesque. But to 
the west of the city, behind the municipal 
cemetery, sprawls the favela of Pirambu 
which has some electric lines but no sewage 
system. A favela is a homemade slum. 

To the south is another city of squatters on 
land which appropriately belongs to the navy 
because it is occasionally inundated. When 
high water comes the people move out of 
their shacks for a few days until the water 
subsides and they can return to repair the 
damage, Even this looks picturesque. 
Squalor is almost impossible to catch on color 
slides. 

Average family income comes to about 40 
cents per day—when things go well. One 
father catches a few fish and sells them, 
Another is a water carrier to regular custom- 
ers (like a milk route), drawing his supply 
from a public well and carrying it from door 
to door. 

Washerwomen earn their living beating 
out clothes on the bank of the placid tropi- 
cal inlet. It is surprising how many slum 
dwellers seem to be able to eke out an exist- 
ence. Above all, people generally like to live 
together. 

Even more picturesque are the slums of 
Manaus, a thousand miles up the Amazon 
River in the midst of a thinly populated 
jungle. During the rubber boom nearly a 
century ago a fabled opera house was built 
and world-famous singers traveled there by 
river steamers to collect fat fees. That pink 
and white theater, recently redecorated, is 
still the city’s jewel, far more beautiful and 
better situated than the cathedral. 
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But today there is a second Manaus con- 
sisting of houseboats linked by haphazard 
boardwalks, which is even more incredible 
than the original rubber port. Fifty thou- 
sand people are reported to be living on the 
Tent-free water, although an empire of 
emptiness stretches all around them beyond 
the city limits. 

We asked one man why he settled here. 
Two years ago a daughter—one of seyen 
children—fell ul and needed city“ treat- 
ment, so he paid the equivalent of $80 for 
the two-room flatboat but hopes to return 
to farming. Can he do it? 

The big problem of Amazonia is communi- 
cations. Waterways have not yet been re- 
placed by highways. The romance of living 
in a palm-thatched hut built on stilts near 
the bank of a mile-wide river carries with it 
certain disadvantages, especially the absence 
of educational and medical facilities. 

Such homes may be surrounded by ba- 
nana, cocoa; rubber, and brazil nut trees but 
the sense of isolation from civilization is 
overwhelming. Until more of the amenities 
of modern life can be transported into the 
back country, the country people will be 
drawn to the city even if it means festering 
around its meanest edges. 

Even the river holds hidden dangers in the 
form of small fish, the Piranha, which, when 
aroused, can strip a man or a cow to the 
bones in a matter of minutes. 

What is the business of the church is this 
situation? One Baptist pastor, whose ram- 
shackle church stands in the midst of a 
favela, organized the Amazon Foundation to 
plant schools and clinics among the poor 
and send a motor launch up and down the 
waterways to minister to people and cope 
with emergencies. 
~ One such school—a tumbledown wooden 
structure—tIs located in a shantytown of 50,- 
000 people, including 12,000 children. Of 
these only about 1,000 know what going to 
school means. Like most schools in rural 
Brazil, it is also a UNICEF milk station. 

Our guide for 2 days was the Provincial 
Vice Governor, Joel Ferreira, with a fascinat- 
ing lifestory to tell. Born of a poor family, 
he could neither read nor write until at the 
age of 16 he began to educate himself. At 
the same time he had come into contact 
with Protestant missions, and is today a 
leading member of the same Baptist church 
whose pastor launched the Amazon Founda- 
tion on a shoestring. 

Today he presides over the Provincial leg- 
islature—the first Protestant to do so—and 
his constituency is still in the slum areas 
where he is building schools and clinics. He 
strongly supports any appeal for American 
food and clothing, but only if it is distrib- 
uted in a responsible manner through the 
churches and contributes to a solid self-help 
program. No cold charity. 

All through northern Brazil a series of 
Protestant social welfare councils has been 
organized, looking toward the arrival of 
relief shipments from Lutheran World Relief 
and Church World Service. The committee 
in Manaus consists primarily of two Presby- 
terian and five Baptist missions, as well as 
the Assemblies of God and Salvation Army. 

There is no regular Lutheran work here, 


but the person responsible for this plan on 


the national level is an American pastor, 
John Nasstrom of the Augustana Church, 
who first went to Brazil in 1959 on behalf of 
CWS and LWR. He was later elected first 
secretary of the Brazilian Protestant Social 
Welfare Department. His salary is now 
being paid by the Division of LWF Affairs 
of the National Lutheran Council. 
Brazilian Lutherans are entering more and 
more actively into cooperative Christian 
social action. They provide Pastor Nass- 
trom's secretary and have taken special of- 
ferings for the stricken areas. But the prob- 
lem of urban slums is just as acute in south- 
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ern Brazil where most of the Lutherans are 
concentrated as it is in the north. This is 
the temperate zone and more highly in- 
dustrialized. 

One morning Pastor Koch and I toured 
the favelas around Porto Alegre, booming 
city of the southern coast. The pattern was 
much the same as up north, except that the 
houses in their crowded alleys were, on the 
average, slightly more substantial than those 
nearer the Equator. Winter winds and rains 
come to Porto Alegre. Also, there was more 
of an organized effort at self-help. 

In one favela a cooperative had been-estab- 
lished, involving membership and monthly 
contributions which were carefully dispensed 
toward community projects such as instal- 
lation of water taps every couple blocks, or 
the equipment of a sports club and social 
center. But the only church we saw was 
a very small Assemblies of God chapel. 
Since our visit Pastor Koch writes that the 
men of his congregation have decided to 
plant a Lutheran social center in that favela. 

What the Baptists have done for the slums 
of Manaus or what the Lutherans can do 
in slums of Porto Alegre may seem to be 
little more than a tiny drop in the vast 
bucket of Brazil's need. But what all the 
Protestants—or all the Christians—can do 
in the way of pilot projects can add up to 
a very great deal. Here is one of the new 
missionary frontiers of the church. 

Some of the urban shantytowns have been 
in existence for years. We talked to one 
family living in a favela of 2,500 souls who 
said they had squatted on the swampy land 
for 20 years, and many of their neighbors 
too. One mother told us that six of her 
eleven children had died in the filthy shack, 
and her 20-year-old daughter was. expecting 
her third baby. The first two had already 
died. We heard similar stories dozens of 
times. 

But now the spotlight is being turned on 
Latin America. Millions of people are be- 
ginning to ask themselves whether such con- 
ditions must be tolerated any longer. This 
is a part of the complex social revolution 
about which there is so much talk. 

The concentration of so many disin- 
herited families on the outskirts of Amer- 
ica's great cities is regarded by thoughtful 
people not only as a social blight but as 
political dynamite. No wonder governments 
are worried. But for the Christian church 
the issue is as simple as this, “Whosoever 
seeth his brother in need.“ 


Sound Advice on Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 2, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Briton’s Sound Advice on Foreign 
Aid,” which appeared in the January 23, 
1962, edition of the Fort Wayne News- 
Sentinel. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Brrron’s SOUND ADVICE ON FOREIGN Am 

Our Washington Government's persistent 
obsession for scattering foreign aid bil- 
lions indiscriminately all over the world 
and throwing our country more and more 
into shocking multibillion-dollar debt in 
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doing so, indirectly received a highly per- 
tinent rebuke from a dis ed Briton 
Serving his country in a diplomatic capacity 
in the United States. 

z He is the Right Honorable Sir David Orms- 
y Gore, British Ambassador to the United 
States. When he was asked whether his 
Sovernment contemplated a more extensive 
Program of aid to less-developed countries 
ERARA 2 should be most seriously 
er our naive foreign-aiders. Sir 

~ David said: A i e 
‘The first thing to say in answer to this 
question is that, of course, you can't do a 
Breat deal in the way of aid until you are 
earning a good surplus. You can’t invest a 
deficit in foreign countries * . I think 
you look at our record—we come second 
os to the United States of America—and 
© would, of course, like to increase the 
amount of aid that we give. But I think 
Nas first priority at the present time, is to 
arengthen our own economy, so that we 
5 generate the resources which will enable 

to expand the help we are giving.” 

an sharp contrast the United States con- 
1 ues to spend more and more billions on 
the un ald, even though we do not have 
money. For last year the amount ap- 
Proved by the Congress at the request of 
President Kennedy, was 63.914.600, 000. It 
Tequires but little imagination to visualize 


2 much this contributed toward the defleit 


the operation of the Government last 


And the President and the Congress cer- 
Pree should begin to realize what the con- 
d flow of gold from the U.S. Treasury 
those of foreign countries is going to 

os to our American dollar. And here is 
ere the British Ambassador’s sound ad- 
most pertinently applies. For we cer- 

in nn can no more afford to invest a deficit 
foreign countries than the British can. 

t For out American dollar is no more exempt 


immutable economic laws than is the 
British pound. 


Across the Line Fence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, Mr 
8 Beall, assistant general manager of 
pi Federated Cooperatives— 
AAL—has Presented very effective argu- 
— in favor of an appropriation of 
5 million to continue during fiscal 
ear 1963 the agricultural conservation 
gram at its present rate. 


minder leave to extend my remarks, I 
ude Mr. Beall's column which ap- 
c in the January issue of the MFC 
Op News: 
ACROSS THE LINE FENCE 

= (By Earl Beall) 
or many years past the Congress has ap- 
thoPrlated $250 million annually to cover 
wept share in carrying out soil 
and soll co: practices under 
2 agricultural conservation program. In 
Biase recent years the Bureau of the 
whine” which is an arm of the White House, 
aid, recommending increases for foreign 
ed. urban development, and Federal aid to 
Ucation has at the same time recom- 
8 regularly a cut of $100 million in the 
tural available for carrying on the agricul- 
this Conservation program. We think that 
&ction rests upon a mistaken belief that 
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the farm vote of this country can be ignored 
in future elections and Government funds 
spent in other areas in the hope that the 
city vote and the leftwing vote will out- 
weigh the loss of the farm vote. It is dis- 
tressing to think that the subject of the 
natural resources of this country should be 
considered in a political atmosphere, but 
such seems to be the case. 

It is expected that the Bureau of the 
Budget will again this year recommend cut- 
ting the funds for the agricultural conserva- 
tion program by $100 million and again it 
will be the responsibility of Congress to re- 
store the needed funds for that vital work. 

It has been reliably estimated that ef- 
ciencies in production during the past 20 
years have resulted in increasing the value 
of farm products by $13 billion annually, Of 
course, that amount of money has not been 
realized by the producers themselves. The 
savings of improvement in productive effi- 
ciency has gone to the consumer, in spite of 
the fact that many of those savings have 
been wiped out by added costs of marketing 
and distribution. 

The producers of food and fiber in this 
country are subsidizing the American public 
billions of dollars every year through the sale 
of efficiently produced, high quality, low- 
priced farm products. The expenditure of 
$250 million annually to conserve and im- 
prove the soil, where these standard of living 
commodities are grown, seems to be the 
wisest of investments. 


High Aim: Freer World Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, our coun- 
try through the years has faced momen- 
tous challenges, the responses to which 
have set the course of the Republic. In 
the past, our Nation has ralied to meet 
these challenges with understanding and 
resolve. Today we are again faced with 
a challenge upon which our very future 
as a free nation in a free world depends. 
I refer to the Soviet resolve to extend its 
influence throughout the world by an 
extensive economic offensive designed, 
as Khrushchey boasted, to “bury” us. 

To meet this challenge, President 
Kennedy, on January 25, sent to the 
Congress a special message outlining a 
wholly new plan as our answer to 
Khrushehev's threat. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, the 
Honorable WI SUA D. Mitts, of Arkan- 
sas, on the same day, introduced H.R. 
9900 which may go down in history as 
one of the most important pieces of land- 
mark legislation upon which we will act 
in the decade of the sixties. Now, this 
country stands at the eve of a historic 
national debate. Upon the outcome of 
this debate will depend the economic 
strength of the free world and the po- 
litical unity of the West. 

The national magazine, Life, joins the 
debate in an editorial entitled “High 
Aim: Freer World Trade.” This editor- 
ial provides a wise analysis of the new 
factors which we now face and sets 
forth the reasons why the President’s 
program provides the basis for a na- 
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tional policy. The editorial concludes 
that, “friends of free enterprise, of a 
stronger U.S. economy and of world 
prosperity, will back it all the way.” 
Because it is my firm conviction that 
editorial statesmanship of the high order 
exhibited by Life in its current issue is 
a public service and should be made 
as widely available to the American 
public as possible, I include it in the 
Recorp of these proceedings. 


HIGH AIM: FREER WORLD TRADE 


The President has now spelled out his new 
policy for foreign trade and thus. launched 
the most important congressional debate of 
1962. It can, as he says, “affect the unity 
of the West, the course of the cold war and 
the growth of our Nation for a generation 
or more to come.” It's a long time since 
a tariff debate could be described so urgently. 

For the first 150 years of this Republic, 
the tariff question was a recurrent but 
searcely a national issue. It was notori- 
ously “a local issue.” The tariffs set by 
Congress (usually high) were the result of 
local and sectional logrolling, not a national 
consensus, Not even John C. Calhoun tried 
to argue theoretical free trade, or pretended 
that the low tariffs he wanted for the sake of 
cotton exports were good for the infant in- 
dustries of the North. After 1934 this an- 
cient local issue became no issue at all. The 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act took the 
rates away from the logrollers and gave them 
to the President; but at the same time 
tariffs ceased to be important in interna- 
tional trade. They were eclipsed by the 
more powerful devices of quotas and ex- 
change controls, which governed trade pat- 
terns for nearly 30 years, especially in Eu- 
rope. It is a measure of Europe’s recent 
progress that it has dropped most of its 
quantitative and exchange controls and so 
made tariffs important again. 

Tariffs are now doubly important because 
the Common Market, in suppressing its 
members’ tariffs toward each other, in- 
creases their effectiveness against imports 
from nonmembers, especially the U.S. West- 
ern Europe now takes 30 percent of our ex- 
ports. It will take a lot more as its Com- 
mon Market prosperity goes on rising—but 
not unless its common external tariff goes 
down. To bargain it down with reciprocal 
concessions, Kennedy needs more tariff-cut- 
ting power than a President has ever had. 

He asks for a general power to cut any 
tariff by as much as 50 percent and a spe- 
cific power to eliminate some tariffs entire- 
ly. He will use this power only to win com- 
parable concessions by other countries, in- 
cluding the removal of their remaining 
quantitative restrictions. He will especially 
seek hospitable treatment of U.S. farm prod- 
ucts. In view of our own balance-of-pay- 
ments problem, which demands a substan- 
tial increase in U.S. exports, the adminis- 
tration will have every reason to be a tough 
negotiator with the Common Market. But 
U.S. negotiating power must be beefed up 
first. 

Kennedy’s bill contains many loopholes 
and exceptions to make it more palatable to 
the protectionists; he may even have gone 
too far in this respect. The mechanics of 
the program will be clarified in the coming 
debate. But in following this debate, the 
disinterested citizen should keep in mind 
three major facts about the new policy as 
a whole. 

First, a U.S. President is being forehanded 
for once. The new Common Market tariff 
structure has not yet begun to hurt our ex- 
porters (many of them, even more fore- 
handed, have sought sanctuary by building 
new plants in Europe). The President could 
have waited out this election year until soms 
cries of pain forced him to act. But he 
decided to act at a time when U.S. policy can 
shape events instead of being shaped by 
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them. “If we are to retain our leadership, 
the initiative is up to us.” Acting now, 
we can influence the Common Market in a 
direction of freer trade and mutual expan- 
sion, thus minimizing the danger of the 
kind of protectionist wars that ruined 
world trade in the thirties. 

Second, this is a policy that promotes free 
enterprise, both at home and abroad. Un- 
like other Kennedy proposals it is not part 
of the welfare state. On the contrary, it 
will force many American and European 
businesses out of their present brick fox- 
holes. This goes for labor as well as man- 
agement. The life of trade is competition 
and its aim is to buy cheap and sell dear, 
The larger the area over which these rules 
apply, the greater the general prosperity. 
The U.S. free enterprise system has thrived, 
in the main, on the constant discovery of 
new frontiers. Foreign trade, the most ex- 
pansible frontier on our horizon, involves 
intensified competition with foreigners. 
But that should hold no terrors for our 
economy. Once we enlarge our concept of 
our economic boundaries, the spirit of 
progress through competition that has 
served us so well in our home market will 
serve us even better in the new. 

If the consumer is still sovereign in the 
U.S. economy, we will welcome Europe's im- 
ports for his sake. We will welcome them 
also as a check on the chronic threat of 
inflation in the United States. The wage- 
price spiral will be disciplined by this ob- 
jective test of our efficiency. It will be a 
rare industry, under this discipline, that 
can afford a 25-hour week. 

Besides being forehanded and good for free 
enterprise, the new trade program is a na- 
tional policy, not a regional one, Unlike the 
old RTA, which disturbed few trade patterns 
and hurt almost nobody, Kennedy’s program 
will actually damage some foxhole industries 
for the greater effllency of the economy as 
a whole. It aims to steer the economy in the 
direction of a wider division of labor. It 
provides plenty of adjustment help for im- 
port-injured industries and their employees, 
and Congress can be relied on to minimize 
the hardships. But through the gradual 
(over 5 years) reduction of tariff protec- 
tion, it will spur the mobility of labor, raise 
real (as against apparent) wages, and stimu- 
late our national growth rate. 

Moreover, it. is a national policy in the 
sense that it preserves the U.S. interest in 
a worldwide trading system, not just a North 
Atlantic one. It aims to generalize the bene- 
fits of lower U.S. and European tariffs to 
other non-Communist nations, notably 
Japan and Latin America. This aim is not 
popular in continental Europe, which is now 
more exclusively Atlantic minded than the 
United States. But Kennedy is right to insist 
on a global as well as an Atlantic pattern of 
expansion, and on an “open partnership” in 
which all who meet the standards of free, 
fair competitive trade can share. 

Such are the admirably conceived aims of 
Kennedy's trade program. Sectional and 
selfish interests will grumble and whittle at 
it. Its mechanics will take much careful 
working out. But friends of free enterprise, 
of a stronger U.S. economy, and of world 
prosperity will back it all the way. 


The Yen for Executive Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 2, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
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Appendix of the Rrecorp an editorial en- 
titled The Yen for Executive Power” 
which appeared in the January 19 edi- 
tion of the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: = 


THE YEN FOR EXECUTIVE POWER 


There is something about the Presidency 
of the United States that instills in many 
Chief Executives an overriding obsession for 
more and more Executive power, with a cor- 
respanding less measure remaining in the 
Congress. Not all of our Presidents have be- 
come thus afflicted—as such exceptions as 
Herbert Hoover, by contrast, dramatically 
prove. 

Franklin Roosevelt was thus strongly 
affiicted—yes, more so than any other Presi- 
dent in our history. Harry Truman also had 
a yen for personal power but not nearly so 
much as F.D.R. Dwight Eisensower had spo- 
radic, though minor attacks of the malady, 
his lesser affliction being due principally to 
his not wanting to be burdened too much 
by the Presidency in general. 

President John Kennedy’s first year passed 
without his grasping for too much personal 
power while he was feeling his way in what 
he liked to term his “great new responsi- 
bility.” 

Now, however, his honeymoon with the 
Congress is over and he is seeking a blue- 
print of individual authority which if exer- 
cised to the full measure of its possible scope, 
could well mark his administration as exer- 
cising the greatest degree of Executive power 
in our history. 

For what he actually wants is to divorce 
Congress of its inherent legislative power and 
transfer it to himself. 

“The time to fix the roof is when the sun 
is shining,” said Kennedy as he asked Con- 
gress to surrender its taxing power to him. 
“The roof doesn't leak and therefore no such 
radical repair job is necessary,” in effect, a 
few Members of Congress quickly pointed 
out. 

The President not only wants virtually 
unlimited Executive spending powers, but 
also broad discretionary powers to cut tariffs, 
both of which if carried to their ultimate 
possible conclusion could indeed wreck the 
economy of the Nation trreparably. 

Many of those who tacitly support the 
President, do not deny that his request is a 
big grab for executive power, but they argue 
that the existing times make sweeping Exec- 
utive power necessary because emergencies 
can happen so quickly and extensively that 
Congress cannot cope with them, and that 
in any event there would not be time enough 
for Congress to take action. Some of them 
even cite that depressions (in these times) 
can descend so speedily that the Nation 
cannot wait for Congress to cope with the 
situation and the President must act imme- 
diately. And also they contend the same 
continuing immediate emergency exists in 
the matter of quickly cutting tariffs and 
making immediate imperative decisions on 
international questions. A contemporary 
pertinently cites that: 

“Critics—and a majority of the Congress 
seem to be critical on this issue—point out 
that Congress can act in a matter of hours 
if such speed is required. But many of them 
see in the President's request the clear im- 
plication that he Js not concerned with con- 
gressional speed so much as he is with con- 
gressional competence. They infer that the 
White House regards the Members of Con- 
gress as not sufficiently wise to exercise the 
taxing power which the Constitution en- 
trusts to them exclusively.” 

A like White House attitude is obviously 
implied in the President's request for more 
sweeping tariff authority than any other 
Chief Executive has ever had. The only ten- 
able presumption can be that the President 
is much wiser than any, or all of the Mem- 
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bers of Congress collectively. It completely 
ignores the time-honored axiom that “two 
(or more) heads are better than one.“ 

And the only logical conclusion must be 
that the same attitude of the executive 
branch obtains in the pressure to require 
congressional committees to hold joint hear- 
ings on key matters, notably appropriations, 
instead of holding separate hearings before 
the House and Senate committees. 

The best possible construction on this 
theory (and it certainly isn’t very good) is 
that the time of the executive branch bu- 
reaucrats is much too valuable to be wasted 
in answering the questions of two commit- 
tees, and that therefore, the express distinc- 
tion between the two Houses should be 
ignored. Making the House cut the Senate 
in on its hearings, would, of course, trample 
roughshod over the constitutional duty of 


the House to initiate all money bills. 


We firmly believe that the majority of the 
present Congress has enough willpower, 
enough commonsense and enough reverence 
for the Constitution to ignore at least some 
of the more drastic of the Presidentlal re- 
quests. 


The Proposed Department of Urban 
Affairs and Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


F 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Evening Post in an 
editorial has cogently presented sound 
reasons why creation of a Department 
of Urban Affairs is unwise. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
this fine editorial from the January 29 
issue of the Vicksburg Evening Post, and 
commend it to the attention of the 
House: 


THE PROPOSED DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS 
AND HOUSING 


President Kennedy has the crea- 
tion of a new Cabinet-level Department of 
Urban Affairs and Housing. This measure 
failed to be reported out in the Congress by 
the committee, and Mr. Kennedy showed 
considerable irritation at this in his news 
conference last week. So much so, that he 
made it clear he would present a plan of 
reorganization, which would bring the mat- 
ter to a vote in the House, thus bypassing 
the committee. 

The charge has been made that southern 
Democrats on the committee, teaming up 
with Republicans, bottled up the measure 
in committee because of the fact that Rob- 
ert Weaver, a Negro, would be the Presi- 
dent's appointee to the new Cabinet post. 
The charge will also be made that any south- 
erner, or southern newspaper that opposes 
this new Department, would do so only be- 
cause a Negro would occupy the Cabinet 
post. But there are other considerations re- 
garding this proposal that far outweigh the 
race or color of one appointed to a Cabinet 
position. The creation of this new Depart- 
ment would bring about increased Federal 
interference in matters. which pertain only 
to local affairs. Such a new Department 
would be just another addition to the overall 
trend toward Federal participation, and 
eventual control, over every phase of our 
life. Legislation to back up the creation 
of this new Department would have the ef- 
fect of breaking down community self-re- 
liance, for it would increase the subsidy pro- 
grams, which, in the words of one observer, 
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are turning some communities into foster 
children of the Federal Government.” 

One of the tragedies of the subsidy and 
Siveaway age, is the weak of local re- 
sponsibility, Our States and our cities and 

&re not only invited, they are even 
urged and pressured into receiving all kinds 
Of Federal aid. In effect, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has taken the attitude that the 
Problems of local and State conditions can- 
not be solved by the people affected, and only 
the paternalistic beneficence of the all-pow- 
erful Federal state, can handle the problems. 

Goctrine is being drummed and 
1 ed into people, and an all too preva- 
ent attitude has been created, wherein the 

bit has been formed to look toward Wash- 
for assistance in problems and proj- 

cts that are purely local in character. 
woe Nation was built by our forefathers 
ho met their responsibilities and who had 
-reliance and the courage to solve their 
Problems. We hear the universal cry of a 
— big government, yet the general 
nd is to perpetuate it by seeking Federal 
= ce for almost everything, and by 
the pet projects of a government 
Which is rapidly becoming one of centrali- 

zation of power. 

The appointment of Robert Weaver to the 

Cabinet post provides the least seri- 
dus objection to the creation of this new De- 
Dot ent. The new Department proposed is 

necessary. It would jeopardize and 
Weaken the efforts of communities to handle 
oth Own problems. It would be just an- 
er link in the chain of centralized gov- 
the t, and weaken the self-reliance, and 
eventual freedom of the citizens of our 
ties and towns. 
big ment of adding to an already top-heavy 
can Sovernment, the greatest service which 
faa rendered these United States, is to 
re Ways and means of trimming it down, 
‘supervision and control to the 
A d States and localities, and abiding by 
of tution, which spells out the roles 
2 the Federal and State Governments in 
ar and unmistakable language. 


Dangers Lurk in Shadows of Kennedy’s 
Spending Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


IN OF INDIANA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 2, 1962 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to insert in the Ap- 
fee of the Recor an editorial enti- 
“Dangers Lurk in Shadows of Ken- 
me 8 Spending Plan,” which appeared 
Pede January 18, 1962, edition of the 
Ansville Press. 
wannete being no objection, the editorial 
— Ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
follows: 
DANGERS LURK IN SHADOWS or KENNEDY'S 
SPENDING PLAN 
10 ben General Eisenhower was running 
Feq, dent in 1952, he set as a goal a 
Bee budget of something like $60 billion. 
down never made it, although he did get 
Wh to less than $65 billion. 
Bent tor the 1958 Eisenhower budget was 


ury the Secretary of the Treas- 
Unless ee M. Humphrey, predicted that 
Were the Government’s spending trends 


that will cust “you afas have a depression 
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Now the President of the United States 
proposes a budget of $925 billion—more 
than 50 percent above Mr. Eisenhower's goal 
of 10 years ago. * 

At the same time, Mr. Kennedy proposes 
raising the debt ceiling to $308 billion— 
nearly $40 billion over the World War II peak, 
at the end of 1946. 

This, in summary, is the story of the 
spending explosion which has been generated 
in Washington—$11 billion over 1961, $16 
billion over the last full year of Eisenhower. 

All this is being done in the name of the 
national security. Yet in 1952 the shooting 
war in Korea was in full swing. In 1952, 
Government spending was $65.4 billion— 
nearly $30 billion less than President Ken- 
nedy now asks, 

It is also being done in the name of 
economic growth. Yet it was precisely 
concerned with economic growth which 
prompted Mr. Humphrey to his “curl your 
hair” forecast in 1957. The Government 
then was taking so much money out of the 
economy, he said, he feared there would not 
be ample capital to supply the plant, tools, 
and machinery to meet the needs of the 
growing population. 

The theory locked in the Kennedy budget 
is the opposite of Mr. Humphrey's worries. 
It is that the Government, and only the 
Government, can spark the economy into 
the pace Washington thinks it should be 
setting. This by spending. 

Banking on an unprecedented $10.9 billion 
increase in tax revenues (without raising 
rates) Mr. Kennedy offers Congress a bal- 
anced budget. He estimates a surplus of 
$500 million at the end of the year—a hair- 
line margin. This is based on an assump- 
tion that the economy is of on another 
record-breaking boom. If the assumption 
is in error (as like assumptions often have 
been the surplus becomes another big 
deficit. 

Deficits have become a way of life in Wash- 
ington. Since 1930, there have been only six 
skimpy surpluses. 

Interest alone on the Federal debt is esti- 
mated at $9.4 billion in the new budget. 
This is a dime out of every tax dollar. It is 
$50.80 for each man, woman, and child in 
the country. 

Yet nowhere in the budget is there even a 
suggestion that sooner or later the debt must 
be reduced. We simply pass on to future 
generations much of the cost of all the 
lavish programs now being enlarged. 

Tr Secretary Dillon, in answer to a 
question, could not even foresee in the next 
3 years paying off so much as $5 Dillion 
(about one fifty-ninth) of the national debt. 
The President, in his budget message, almost 
apologized for estimating any surplus at all. 
He said to plan a larger surplus would 
risk choking off economic recovery and con- 
tributing to a premature downturn. 

This is the premise of the budget from end 
to end: That deficits are good for us, and 
surpluses could be bad for us. That it is 
healthy to postpone current expenses for 
children still unborn to pay. 

Implicit in this budget are two very real 
risks: 

1. That the rapidly rising debt will turn 

on the spigots of inflation, washing away 
even more of the dollar's shrunken purchas- 
ing power. 
2. That the widening ambition of the Goy- 
ernment to manage the economy more and 
more directly will lead to an increasing cata- 
log of Government controls over more and 
more phases of American life. 

In the fiscal year of 1963, the Federal 
Government expects to collect more than 
$116 billion from the people, including so- 
cial security and other receipts not com- 
puted in the $92.5 billion budget itself. 

This is nearly as much as all levels of 
Government—State and local included—col- 
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lected from the people as recently as 1957. 
It is more than a fifth of the cash value of 
all the goods and services purchased in 
the country at recent rates, including those 
purchased by all branches of Government. 

The President ascribes most of the increase 
to defense and space needs. But the budget 
includes increases in a host of other areas— 
many of them handouts to meet local prob- 
lems. More for education, more for city 
transportation, a half-billion-dollar pay raise 
for Federal employees. 

The message says “many desirable new 
projects and activities” have been deferred, 
but the Budget Director would not (or could 
not) name any of substance. The budget 
sweeps across the whole gamut of 
Federal activity, an urgency label hung on 
every usage. 

It is a budget hitched precariously to 
a rocket of soaring debt, 


No Help to Court Declared 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
very recently the city commission of the 
city of Birmingham, Ala., Mayor Arthur 
J. Hanes and Commissioners J. T. Wag- 
goner and Eugene Connor, issued a 
statement giving the position of the 
commission as regards the desegrega- 
tion decision of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

This statement represents the feelings 
of the citizens of Birmingham and Jef- 
ferson County. 

I, therefore, wish to insert in the 
Record a newspaper article which con- 
tains the text of the statement of the 
city commission, 

No HELP To Court DECLARED 
(By George Cook) 

City commission yesterday—in a state- 
ment defining its position with regard to 
racial problems present and future—declared 
it will take no steps to aid the U.S, Supreme 
Court in enforcing its decisions calling for 
integration of the races. 

“As responsible officers of the city of Bir- 
mingham,” the commission declared, we 
take the position that since the Federal ju- 
diciary have declared this to be the law and 
now by the power of their writ of injunction 
and through the arms of their servitors, the 
Federal marshals, and the terror of their 
jails and Federal prisons have undertaken 
to enforce it, we shall allow them to carry 
that grievous burden unaided by us.” 

At the same time, the commission said it 
recognizes “that it will do no good to our 
city or to our people or ourselves to oppose 
this violent and arbitrary seizure of raw 
power by the Federal judiciary by other vio- 
lence or lawlessness—two wrongs never made 
a right—and, hence we call upon all citi- 
zens to keep the peace.” 

WILL OPPOSE PROPAGANDA 

“We shall, in every lawful way we can, 
oppose, and urge all patriotic men to oppose, 
and attempt to redress the propagation and 
spreading of this spurious, false and illegal 
1954 judges’ flat, masquerading in sheep's 
clothing, as the law of the land,” the com- 
mission declared. 

The full statement, signed by Mayor Ar- 
thur J. Hanes and Commissioners J. T, Wag- 
goner and Eugene Connor, follows: 
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“Because of the rapidly shifting and com- 
plex race relations. scene now confronting 
us, the City Commission of Birmingham 
states its concept of the principles involved 
and which will guide its actions in this 
field.” ; 

SEPARATE BUT EQUAL 


“From the time of the Civil War until 
1954, the principle of segregation and the 
doctrine of ‘separate but equal facilities’ was 
the law of the land, enunciated by every 
court, both State and Federal. We believed 
in it, we lived by it, and we built our lives 
and our institutions by it. 

“According to the U.S. Constitution, the 
‘law of the land’ remains the ‘law of the 
land! until it is changed by an amendment 
of the Constitution or by an act of a legis- 
lative body such as Congress or the State 
legislatures. 

“This time-honored principle of segrega- 
tion and ‘equal facilities,’ the ‘law of the 
land,’ has not been changed by amendment 
of the Constitution or by act of Congress or 
the legislature, and, it is the true ‘law of 
the land’ today. This has been attested by 
the greatest legal minds of our times.“ 


NO LAWMAKING POWER 


“The Federal judiciary from the highest 
to the lowest is appointed. They are named 
by the President on recommendation of the 
Attorney General. They are in no wise re- 
sponsible to the people and they hold office 
for life. 

“By the very nature of their offices they 
are set apart from the people. They ought 
not to have, and our country believed for 
over 150 years that they, in fact, did not 
have any lawmaking, or legislative powers. 

“But in 1954 the top echelon of the Fed- 
eral judiciary, namely, the Supreme Court of 
the United States, usurped and by a sudden 
coup brazenly arrogated to themselyes the 
power to change the ‘law of the land’ with 
respect to segregation and the basic right of 
each citizen freely to choose his own asso- 
ciates.” 

CLEAR USURPATION 


“This was as clear a usurpation of power 
by the Federal judiciary as has occurred in 
an -speaking country since the Stuart 
dynasty in England, asserted the right of 
absolute power over the lives and fortunes 
of their subjects under the theory of the 
divine right of 

“This cost the head of King Charles I and 
resulted in the bloody Cromwellian wars. 
Englishmen of that day fought and died for 
their freedom. 

“But, unfortunately, the Supreme Court 
judge-made law of 1954 was fortuitously 
popular with the political bosses in the vote- 
rich ghettos of the northern cities of the 
United States where our national elections 
are now decided.” 


NONE DARES TO RISE 


“No politician of national aspirations 
therefore dares to rise to challenge this revo- 
lutionary usurpation of power by the Federal 
judiciary. This statement stands, unfortu- 
nately, for some of our southern Senators. 

“The judicial fiat of 1954, of course, cuts 
deepest and wrecks most havoc to the estab- 
lished institutions and more of the people 
in the South where the weight of the Negro 
population is heaviest. It remains therefore 
for us, the people of that region, almost lead- 
erless on this issue as we are, to oppose as 
best we can this wicked and illegal invasion 
of our rights. 

“History records that whenever tyranny 
appears, whichever of its varying forms it 
takes, there are those ready, for fear or for 
favors, who, for another dollar in the till, 
public duty, to bend their necks to the yoke 
and to kiss the hand of the tyrant. 

“If there are those among us who for an- 
other dollar in the till, or for another indus- 
try in our city, or for fear of the printed or 
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broadcast tongue lashing of those who, con- 
trary to Biblical injunction, set themselves 
up as our judges, would yield to this 
cacophony of intimidation, bribery, cajolery, 
economic . compulsion, clerical suasion, and 
outright threats of fine and imprisonment, 
let them answer to their consciences. 

“If there are those among us who, as they 
have the right to do, approve this judicial 
attempt to make us over in the image drawn 
by Myrdahl for the Supreme Court, go your 
way—but go in peace. 

“We accord to you the right to your 
convictions as we ask you to give us the 
right to ours. 

: OUR PURPOSE 


“But feeling as we do, it shall be our pur- 
pose as individuals and as commissioners of 
the city of Birmingham: 

(1) To recognize that it will do no good 
to our city or to our people or ourselves 
to oppose this violent and arbitrary seizure 
or raw power by the Federal judiciary by 
other violence or lawlessness—two wrongs 
never made a right—and, hence, we call upon 
all citizens to keep the peace. 

“(2) That we shall, in every lawful way 
we can, oppose, and urge all patriotic men 
and women to oppose and attempt to re- 
dress the propagation and spreading of this 
spurious, false, and illegal 1954 Judges’ fiat, 
masquerading in sheep's clothing, as the law 
of the land. 

“(3) That, as responsible officers of the 
city of Birmingham, we take the position 
that since the Federal judiciary have de- 
clared this to be the law and now by the 
power of their writ of injunction and 
through the arms of their servitors, the Fed- 
eral marshals, and the terror of their jails 
and Federal prisons have undertaken to en- 
force it, we shall allow them to carry that 
grievous burden unaided by us. 

“(4) That, as aptly stated by the Governor 
of this State on a recent occasion, with ref- 
erence to his own conduct as the chief officer 
of the State, no word or deed of ours, public 
or private, shall ever consciously aid or abet 
this alarming and unprecedented seizure of 
power by the nonelective, life tenure, remote 
and fearsome Federal judiciary. 

“(5) That it is our earnest hope and 
prayer that the wise providence which has 
surely guided our Ship of State through 
many storms and tumults for more than 
9 score years past will still stay the hand of 
the bigot, the blind fanatic, blind still, even 
though honest and power-hungry Chief of 
the judicial branch of our Federal Govern- 
ment before irremedial mischief results from 
wrong to our form of government.” 


Ireland Understands Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 2, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an editorial entitled 
“Ireland Understands Competition,” 
which appeared in the January 18, 1962, 
edition of the Indianapolis Star, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IRELAND UNDERSTANDS COMPETITION 

The debate over the relationship between 
the United States and the Common Market 
of Europe has just begun. In many respects, 
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the situation is entirely strange for this coun- 
try, since America served as the political 
leader, military bulwark, economic producer, 
and central banker for most of the world 
during the last 20 years. Suddenly, we are 
being asked to share these functions. 

The real essence of the argument will re- 
volve about the likely economic effects which 
will be felt in this country. It is interesting 
to learn that the problem which faces the 
United States is not unique. Ireland is fac- 
ing the choice of whether it will become a 
member of the European Economic Com- 
munity, and the words of the Irish Prime 
Minister, Sean F. Lemass, seem to be well 
worth weighing here. 

Speaking early in December, Lemass said, 
“We cannot hope to maintain sales either 
at home or abroad of any products unless 
they can meet the test of competitiveness of 
price. That is the hard inescapable fact 
which must henceforth govern every policy 
and every decision.” 

He then went on to point out, “There will 
be some people who will say that the govern- 
ment should use powers to control prices. 
We must not, however, ignore the lessons of 
our Own experience. Control over prices 
* + + is very dificult to mak effeffective, and 
necessarily involves interference in the day- 
to-day working of the national economy 
which is nearly always restrictive in its effect. 

-Whenever higher wages have to be paid, ex- 
cept where their effect on costs is offset by 
higher productivity, a rise of prices cannot 
be avoided. Nobody should try to fool the 
people into thinking that there is an easy 
way of preventing prices going up. The 
inexorable working of economic laws can- 
not be prevented by government decree, 

“We must try to find some method of deal- 
ing with our problem other than an elabo- 
rate and. probably unworkable apparatus 
of government controls. I do not think I 
have said anything which will not be fully 
accepted and agreed by everyone who has 
been giving serious thought to the nation’s 
future whether he looks at it from the view- 
point of a manufacturer, farmer, worker, or 
trader.” 

President Kennedy, whose ancestors came 
from Ireland, would be wise to bring the 
truths spoken by the Irish Prime Minister to 
the people of this country at an early date. 
In that way, everyone would understand 
clearly that the United States is ready to 
rely upon free enterprise rather than restric- 
tive governmental controls in its dealings 
with the new market in Europe. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the - 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


The Dairy Outlook 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. WILEY, Mr. President, last week 
the administration presented its farm 
commendations to the Congress. The 

€ssage, of course, covered major fea- 
tures of the agriculture picture. Of par- 

interest to the State I represent, 

Sta Onsin—the No. 1 milk-producing 
te, with an output of about 18 billion 
these proposals relating to 


on & weekend broadcast over Wiscon- 
radio stations, I was privileged to 
discuss the President's recommenda- 
tions, some alternatives, and the general 
Outlook in dairying 


I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 


being no objection, the excerpts 
were 
22 . be printed in the RECORD, 


`~ Damy PROPOSALS , 


you Want to utilize this get-together with 
for a discussion of problems and chal- 
in an industry which has helped to 
of msin famous; provides hundreds 
u Milions of dollars in income; creates a 
velihood for over 100,000 farm families here 
Wisconsin; results in thousands of non- 
obs; and provides our Nation with 
its most rich and vital food re- 
: the dairy industry. 
this week, the President delivered 
essage to Congress. The message 
recommendations on the major 
the agricultural picture. Of par- 
terest to Wisconsin—the No, 1 milk 
State, with an output of about 
pounds of the Nation's 125 billion 
milk—of course, are those pro- 
relating to dairying. 
© dairy highlights of the President's 
ge included the following: 
A recommendation for continuation of 
Present level of price supports of $3.40 
To hundredweight until December 31, 1962. 
Bo event further decline of dairy income— 
the disproportionately low in relation to 
cost of operations—there is, in my 
at nt, a need to maintain support prices 
at sea we current level. To accomplish 
à support a recommended joint 
Fesoltuion in Congress. 
ment he adoption of a milk marketing allot- 
t system for dairying. I believe such a 
itself controversial—would: (a) 


1 


1 


IF. 


t. 


greatly curtailed; (c) it is ex- 
y doubtful whether such a program 
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could be successful in equitably eliminating 
the supply-demand imbalance; and (d) the 
farmers, themselves, must have a determin- 
ing voice in the adoption of such a program 
and consumers, too, have a stake in such 
considerations—particularly as this may af- 
fect the price of milk and other dairy foods. 

The outlook for such a marketing allot- 
ment program—in my my judgment—inade- 
quate and possibly dangerous for lack of 
protection against “extreme price reduction” 
or competition from abroad is extremely dim. 

ALTERNATIVES 


Now, what would be constructive alterna- 
tives? „* 

Generally, we recognize the need for a new 
program to continue to provide the U.S. con- 
sumer with an adequate supply of dairy 
foods at reasonable prices; to provide the 
farmer with a fair price for his products; to 
reduce surplus stockpiles; and to diminish 
the annual cost of the price support pro- 
gram to the American taxpayer. 

How can these steps be accomplished? 

Personally, I believe by adoption of the 
following measures: 

1. A new dalrying-governmental 
tive effort to increase consumption levels. 

2. Carrying forward and, as necessary, ex- 

g, the special school milk, school 
lunch, food-for-the-needy, and similar pro- 
grams which serve as useful outlets for the 
surplus dairy foods. 

3. Greater utilization of dairy—as well as 
other food surpluses—as “strategic weapons” 
in our foreign policy. In a hungry world, 
food can be a more effective “persuader” 
than a gun. 

4. Explore for new markets abroad and at 
home. 

5. Expand research by the dairy industry 
itself to find new and more effective ways 
to step up consumption and utilize dairy 
products, 

6. Enactment of the Wiley bill, S. 2414, to 
establish a Dairy Research Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis. The purpose would be to find 
more commercial and industrial ways to util- 
ize dairy products. 

7. Prevent public scares on milk utiliza- 
tions—for example—as a source of cholester- 
ol, creating heart problems (recent reports of 
activities by the Public Health Service refute 
such allegations). 

8. Maintaining an adequate price support 
program, until such time as these steps pro- 
mote a favorable supply-demand balance. 

9. The public policy of utilizing milk too 
much as a “measuring stick” for radioactiv- 
ity—conveying the false impression that 
milk—far more than other foods—carries 
strontium 90. This must be stopped. 

10. The bad habit of folks on diets unrea- 
sonably limiting their intake of milk, too, 
should be discouraged. Actually, milk is un- 


_Fivaled in nutritive value—being one of our 


best sources of minerals, calcium, and 
vitamins. 4 
CONCLUSIONS 


Generally, then—I believe—the adoption 
of these programs would better serve the 
American public; reduce, as possible, the cost 
of the price support program to the tax- 
payer; and brighten the outlook for the dairy 
industry—an important segment of our agri- 
culture and national economy. - 


The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr, SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following radio 
address: 

RADIO ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE HENRY C. 
ScHADEBERG, Fmsr DISTRICT, WISCONSIN 
I would like to talk to you at this time 

in regard to a standing committee of the 

House of Representatives which has one of 

the most outstanding records of achieve- 

ment of the many committees of the House 
the Committee on Un-American Activities. 


In spite of its record, the tremendous work 


it has done on behalf of the American peo- 
ple to preserve our political and social, and 
yes—our religious way of life—and perhaps 
precisely because of its outstanding suc- 
cess—this committee and its members have 
been the subjects of continuing bitter and 
vitriolic attacks. These attacks have been 
leveled at the committee and its individual 
members with little or no basis in fact. 


When publicly called upon to document 


their criticisms, the committee's opponents 
either stumble and falter or at best dwell 
upon carping minuscule details of human 
error 


Probably one of the most publicised criti- 
cisms of the committee is what its oppo- 
nents call “unfair treatment of witnesses.” 
Yet, the truth is that this committee, while 
adamantly abiding by its constitutional re- 
sponsibilities, has accomplished more for the 
protection of the rights of congressional 
witnesses than any of its predecessors or 
contemporary bodies. 

It is significant that this committee, ac- 
cused by its detractors of being unfair in 
its treatment of witnesses, was the first to 
adopt written rules of procedure. These 
rules of procedure were adopted in order to 
assure every witness equal and fair treat- 
ment while giving testimony. The rules 
governing the committee's work were based 
upon research done by the Brookings Insti- 
tution. Now, the Brookings Institution is a 
nonprofit, nonpolitical organization de- 
voted to economic, legal, and constitutional 
research. These rules of procedure, written 
and adopted by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, have proven to be 
so sound in practice that many other com- 
mittees of both the House and Senate have 
adopted similar procedural criteria. Indeed, 
the House of Representatives, as a body, in- 
corporated many of these procedures into 
the entire body’s rule II which governs the 
activities of all committees of the House. 
It is of interest to note that the Rules of the 
House of Representatives are part of the law 
of the land and are included in the United 
States Code. 

This committee, whose procedures are be- 
ing questioned, was first to disallow the 
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one-man subcommittee. The device of the 
one-man subcommittee had long been con- 
sidered suspect both from the standpoint 
of fairness to a witness, and from a legis- 
lative standpoint. This was especially true, 
of course, in the case of investigatory com- 
mittees. It was through the pioneering ef- 
forts of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities that one-man subcommittees are 
no longer allowed to sit. Now, when a sub- 
committee of the House has less than two 
members present, it is automatically ad- 
journed. 

g the attacks on individual mem- 
bers of the committee, both now and in the 
past, it suffices to sight a few of the follow- 
ing facts: This committee was established 23 
years ago. Over these 23 years a great num- 
ber of different Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives have served on the committee. 
Is it even slightly reasonable to believe that 
all of these Members, elected by U.S. citizens, 
have been racists, Facists, and antisemites? 
Of course not. Yet the tormentors of the 
committee would have you believe this is 
the case. 

“The present chairman and eight other 
members of the committee span the entire 
spectrum in their political views, Past mem- 
bers of the committee have risen to high po- 
sitions—a former Vice President of the 
United States, several Senators, the present 
chairman of the National Republican Party. 

These items of facts serve to demonstrate 
how truly ridiculous are the baseless attacks 
on the committee. 

The faith which the Members of the House 
of Representatives have in the committee was 
demonstrated early in the last session of the 
Congress when the resolution continuing the 
existence of the committee was adopted 
unanimously. When the vote was taken on 
the appropriation to continue the work of 
the committee, it was passed overwhelmingly 
by a vote of 412 to 6. This year there were 
no dissenting votes. These votes of confi- 
dence on the part of the House of Represent- 
atives should indicate that as citizens we all 
owe it to ourselves and our country to know 
all the facts on the work of this and other 
bodies which are engaged in the work of pro- 
tecting our security. 

Purther, we can support the work of these 
bodies by practicing respect for the views of 
others. This means that everyone who is 
politically liberal is not a Communist, and by 
the same token everyone who is a political 
conservative is not a Facist. However, we 
should not allow ourselves to be lulled into 

there is no threat to our Nation. 
It is Important to realize that the constant 
haggle over whether our greatest threat is 
internal or external is missing the true pic- 
ture of our enemies. There is just one 
threat, and that is international commu- 
nism. It manifests itself in many ways, and 
two of these are internal and external. 
They are not separable. That is why this 
committee must continue its work. That is 
why it must be supported and strengthened 
by every American who takes the time to 
get the facts. 


The Medical Care Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
-HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 
Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 


I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a column 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


written by Mr. Maurice H. Stans, former 
Director of the Budget. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our CHANGING EcOoNoMY—EMOTIONALISM 
FoGs MEDICAL CARE ISSUE 
(By Maurice H. Stans) 

President Kennedy has repeated his re- 
quest to the Congress to write a new law 
putting medical care for the aged under so- 
clal security. It is likely to be one of the 
hottest and least understood issues in the 
current session. 

Ever since medical care for the aged be- 
came a political issue early in 1960, it has 
generated an atomic lot of heat and a min- 
imum of reality. Even today many people 
wrongly seem to believe the issue is medical 
care or no medical care. This is the result 
of another case of undue emotionalism in 
Washington—a surge of sympathy mis- 
directed toward an excess of government. 

There are no facts or figures, of course, 
as to how many people there are over 65 
who need and want medical or hospital care 
and don’t get it. Whatever their number, no 
one in this enlightened country wants any- 
one to suffer from that lack. The problem. 
has been, and is, how to find the most 
sensible way to see that they don't. 

We do know some facts. There are nearly 
17 million people over 65. A large propor- 
tion of them are not medically indigent. 
Those over 65 account for 9 percent of our 
total population, and, despite the retirement 
majority, they still receive 8 percent of all 
personal incomes, 

More than half of those over 65 have 
coverage under some form of health insur- 
ance, and the number is increasing rapidly. 
Millions more are safeguarded by their own 
wealth, the resources of their families, and 
services of local welfare and church agencies. 
Other millions are assured of present or fu- 
ture benefits by their rights and privileges 
under veterans’ benefit programs. The num- 
ber without adequate health protection is 
proportionately small, It will grow even 
smaller as those now under 65 and holding 
an even greater degree of coverage of their 
medical needs move into the over-65 bracket 
with retirement protection. 

KERR-MILLS BILL 

Under these conditions, the White House 
and Secretary Flemming in 1960 developed a 
plan that would ſii the medical gap, what- 
ever it might turn out to be, Under it, the 
provision of medical and hospital services 
to all those in need of assistance would be 
left to local communities, The State would 
advance the cost, and Washington would 
pick up 50 to 80 percent of the bill, variable 
according to the wealth of the States. 

Depending on the scope of the benefits 
covered and the estimates of numbers of 
beneficiaries, the Federal Government's 
share would be something over $200 million 
in the first year of the program and about 
$400 to $500 million in later years. And it 
was accepted that under a widespread pro- 
gram like this, these costs would include a 
fairly substantial amount which would not 
represent new protection but merely a trans- 
fer of responsibility from existing sources 
to the State and Federal Governments. 

With some changes, the Flemming plan 
was enacted as the Kerr-Mills bill in the 
1960 session of the Congress. It is now in 
operation in 26 States and a dozen others are 
moving toward it. Unfortunately, the con- 
tinued agitation for a more expansive plan 
under social security has slowed up action in 
some States. But there is no evidence that 
the present program is inadequate, 

NO TEST OF NEED APPLIED 


The social security proposal is entirely dif- 
ferent in a fundamental way. It applies no 
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test of need and gives everyone over 65, re- 
gardless of wealth, income, or other means, 
the vested right to submit medical and hos- 
pital bills to Washington to be paid, The 
cost would be paid by another increase in 
social security taxes, already scheduled to 
rise to 9½ percent by 1968, to be shared 
equally by working people of all ages and 
their employers. The total annual cost of 
this plan has been estimated to be from $1.5 
to $2.5 billion at the start and rising in later 
years to $5 billion or more. 

I have never been able to understand why 
the social security way would make sense, or 
why any workingman would support it. It 
would multiply the tax collections and pay- 
ments for medical care eightfold, tenfold, 
only to provide added funds to give to those 
who didn’t need them. 

It would, in other words, set up a program 
that benefited 8 or 10 people for every 1 that 
needed help. To cite an extreme, it would 
cover payments to the Fords, Rockefellers, 
Morgans, Harrimans, and other wealthy indi- 
viduals over 65. It would mean that work- 
ingmen and women would dig up taxes to 
cover such expenses for Maurice Stans when 
he reaches 65 and for millions of others who 
ought to meet their own bills. It would 
double the social security bureaucracy. 
which now has 32,000 employees and a vast 
forest of electronic machines. 

THREE MILLION UNPROTECTED 

Despite this, it would fail to protect 3 or 
4 million people over 65 who are not eligible 
for social security. And the program, I feel 
sure, would not stop at age 65. Let's not 
deceive ourselves. Within a year or so after 
it were operative, the drive would begin to 
lower the age qualification, especially since 
the taxes would be paid by younger em- 
ployed, and the pressure could continue un- 
til everyone was covered. And certainly the 
administrators of the funds would have to 
fix limits and standards on the kind of 
medical care and hospital services that would 
qualify. 

By degrees we would move into a socializa- 
tion of medical and hospital practices. 
can understand why the medical profession 
does not want this, and, with the eyer- 
increasing cost experience of Britain and 
other countries as evidence, we should be- 
ware of it here. 

Putting medical care for the aged under 4 
mandatory social security program would be 
the beginning of the largest single step we 
could take toward government paternalism 
and the centralized state. If we want to pre- 
serve our personal pride, our sense of char- 
acter and responsibility, our freedom of 
choice and decentralized government. we 
ought to oppose this to the fullest. And no 
one will suffer, because the machinery al- 
ready in law will take care of everyone who 
needs help at a lot less cost to the taxpayer. 


United Nations Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 26 I had the honor of addressing the 
65th annual convention of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association at 
Tampa, Fla. I returned to Washington 
before the end of the convention, so I 
was not present when the resolutions 
presented to the convention by the reso- 
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lutions committee were discussed and 
acted upon. 

I was very gratified to learn today 
upon receipt of a copy of the resolutions 
adopted that Resolution 2, which was 
8 usly adopted, urged Congress 
8 to approve the purchase of any 

nited Nations bonds. This pleased me, 
sinos I have joined with other Members 
Of the Congress in introducing a joint 
Tesolution that would have the effect of 
Prohibiting purchase by the United 

tates of any U.N. bonds until all mem- 
Nations have paid up their assess- 
hoe I think this fine organization of 

Vestock people from all of the major 
Cattle producing States of the Nation 
are to be commended for taking their 
Stand It has also been gratifying to 
= that my office has received a flood 
2 indicating approval of my resolu- 
nie People all over the country recog- 
tiv, that the U.N. can only be an effec- 

e force for peace if it is supported by 
the member nations. 
winner unanimous consent, I include 

th my remarks in the Appendix of the 
tno D Resolution 2, passed unani- 
N. on January 27, by the American 

aona] Cattlemen's Association assem- 

a in annual convention, at Tampa, 


Proposed that the United States pur- 
$100 million of United Nations bonds, 
Saree to keep the United Nations alive 


ma hereas the United States has subscribed 
the United Nations; and 


na it seems unrealistic for member 
Inden to expect that they can make their 
bene determinations as to their mem- 
P responsibilities; and 
the bes past performance would indicate 
deemeq unlikely that the bonds will be re- 
+ Therefore be it 


White House Picketed by World Peace 
Groups 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


IN OF MICHIGAN 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I ask 
pen amous consent to insert in the Ap- 
letter of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
Ww. to the editor, which appears in the 

Post of today, signed by 
aes Perrin, of Silver Spring. 
Whi letter deals with sthe subject of 
5 te House picketing by world peace 
ups. I believe that it contains some 
timely thoughts on this subject. 
being no objection, the letter 


Wes ord 
as fol] ae to be printed in the RECORD, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: Is Purpose 
SERVED? 

President Kennedy showed admirable re- 
straint by limiting his comment on the 
women peace “strikers” at the White House 
to the point that "their message was re- 
ceived.” While one cannot presume to speak 
for the President, it would seem to me that 
a leader must look upon such displays with 
some personal alarm or at least misgivings. 

Not that one can object to the women (or 
men) indicating that they are for peace, dis- 
armament, and a nuclear test ban. But the 
point is: What are they trying to show? 
And to whom? By picketing the White 
House, bravely marchining in a downpour or 
giving up cherished Christmas vacations, are 
these peace marchers implying that Presi- 
dent Kennedy is not for peace and that he 
must be convinced? This, after all, is the 
most common concept of picketing—that the 
picketee is somehow unfair to their cause. 
But one hardly can be illogical enough to as- 
sume that the President wants war, bigger 
bombs, and an atmosphere laden with radio- 
active particles, 

What, then, is the purpose of the “strik- 
ers“? To show that they are aware of the 
precarioug balance of world peace and the 
consequences of the ghastly alternative of 
nuclear warfare? Excellent. We need a 
greater public awareness of these desperate 
problems, 

But one cannot help wonder whether the 
picketing peace marchers are, albeit uncon- 
sciously, giving more aid and comfort to 
Mr. Khrushchev than they are giving the 
President. For the greater the peace dem- 
onstrations become, the oftener the marches 
on Washington with their attendant pu- 
blicity, the more they tend to undercut 
the President and restrict his flexibility in 
dealing with the Communist world. 

Can the President convince Khrushchev 
that we will fight to protect our rights or 
honor our commitments to our allies if, while 
he is taking this firm line, hordes of picket- 
ers are at the White House demand- 
ing peace? Might not Khrushchev feel our 
President does not have the people behind 
him, and thus feel more confident to chal- 
lenge us? 

If such demonstrations were accompanied 
by similar displays of opinion by the Rus- 
sians outside the Kremlin, perhaps the ladies 
would have a good thing going. But up to 
now, anyway, it is a one-sided show. Sincere 
as they are, how then can they best wage 
their battle? By telling the President that 
they support him in his deadly serious strug- 
gle for peace—a struggle that will be won 
with logic of right, the will to negotiate, and 
even the clenched fist—but not with the 
picket sign. 

ROBERT PERRIN, 

SILVER SPRING. 


Do We Take Patriotism for Granted? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
love of country, alike by those who are 
Americans by birth and those who are 
Americans by choice, has been one of the 
greatest forces in making our Nation and 
in generating a dynamic democracy that 
is, in every sense, the hope of the world. 
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Love of country is, with love of God, 
among the deepest of feelings. Often it 
cannot be expressed in words, but only in 
action and deeds. In our present era, 
however, there have been some mani- 
festations which te me are most disturb- 
ing, and which sound a warning that 
love of country cannot be taken for 
granted in everyone, that it is not spon- 
taneous, and that we cannot take it for 
granted that in the present generation 
and in the generations to come, boys and 
girls, men and women will love their 
country as ardently as we know that our 
forefathers did. 

Patriotism cannot be taken for granted 
any more. Patriotism must be taught, 
from earliest childhood. It must be 
taught by mother and father, who are 
themselves patriotic. It must be taught, 
even as an unseen and uncredited part of 
every course, in our schools. It can be 
taught, and should be taught, and 
strengthened, in a variety of ways, 
Whenever and wherever Americans get 
together. 

There has come to me in the last few 
days a distressing example which points 
up my argument. 

A resident of my State, although not of 
my district, wrote to me about an inci- 
dent which in recent weeks has created 
much excitement in Fairfield County, 
particularly in the two towns which 
comprise regional high school district 
No. 9. 

These towns are Redding and Easton. 
The high school is situated in Redding, 
which was founded almost 200 years ago, 
after being for 130 years before that a 
part of another town. It was the scene 
of one of the battles of the War of the 
Revolution, when British troops burned 
Connecticut towns. Gen. Israel Putnam 
and his army spent one winter in camp 
in Redding. 

The high school is named for Joel Bar- 
low, very properly, it seems to me, be- 
cause Joel Barlow, a revoluntionary 
patriot who served his country in war 
and in peace, was born there in 1754. 
While a student at Yale, Barlow and 
fellow students responded to the call for 
volunteers by Connecticut's Governor 
Trumbull 38 days after the Declaration 
of Independence was signed at Phila- 
delphia. In the 37 years that followed, 
he married, was successful in business, 
earned recognition as a distinguished 
poet of that era, and served his country 
with distinction in the foreign service in , 
Europe and in Africa. 

As in most high schools, the students 
at Joel Barlow High School publish a 
school paper, the name of which is the 
Patriot. 

What has caused the excitement in 
Redding and Easton, and, I would hope, 
far beyond the limits of those towns, 
is an editorial which appeared in one of 
the latest issues of the paper, written by 
@ young lady, the student editor. 

The editorial was entitled “A Higher 
Loyalty,” and it began: 

To be a patriotic American in the latter 
half of the 20th century is to be a blindly 
stupid human being. 


At this point I should like to insert 
the complete text of that editorial: 
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A HIGHER LOYALTY 


To be a patriotic American in the latter 
half of the 20th century is to be a blindly 
stupid human being. It is to be an arro- 
gant, selfish, self-centered person, full of 
potential hate. It is to be irrational, 
intolerant, unloving, and un- understanding. 
It is to be the self-righteous executioner of 
all life on earth. 

Patriotism has a narrowing effect on peo- 
ple. It confines love to one specific area of 
land or to one specific set of ideals. It limits 
the number and type of people one may love 
and the philosophy one may live by. It al- 
lows an American to approve of free enter- 
prise and capitalism but not of socialism and 
communism, It allows an American to love 
Americans but not Russians and not Com- 
munist Chinese. Patriotism is the love of 
one's country to the exclusion of ali others. 
There is no room in a patriotic American's 
heart for love and concern for Communists: 
the starving Chinese get no American grain. 

And so the narrowness of patriotism breeds 
selfishness and hatred and blindness. Love 
of nation becomes akin to love of self: tt 
grows and grows, driving out all thought of 
others. The national ambitions of a patriotic 
nation, like the personal ambitions of a per- 
son filled with self-love, become more and 
more important and result in selfishness. It 
is the stated policy of the United States of 
America that it does not spend a penny on 
foreign aid unless the United States profits 
from it. And it is the stated policy of the 
United States of America that if the United 
States of America cannot have freedom, then 
no one can have anything, for the United 
States of America will blow up the earth. 

Patriotism is a type of love which will ad- 
mit no imperfections in the object loved. A 
patriotic person is wont to regard his na- 
tion has perfect. His way of life is God-given 
truth. He is reluctant to believe that any 
other country may be as great. He becomes 
blind to the fact that he and his country 
are not always right. A picture of perfec- 
tion, however is a bad image for anyone to 
have of his nation. It tends to produce 
confused, irrational thinking which makes 
him believe that, because his nation is per- 
fect, it may do anything and that whatever 
it does, including the waging of war, is moral- 
ly correct. Americans have become so blind 
that they actually believe it is good and right 
that the United States bomb Russia to “pro- 
tect” that perfect, ultimate achievement of 
mankind, the American way of life. 

In a patriotic person, the lack of love for 
the rest of mankind which is the result of 
his patriotism becomes active hatred at the 
slightest provocation. Threatening or ag- 
gressive acts arouse a patriotic people's dor- 
mant hatred, and once aroused, it grows 
stronger and stronger until it creates greater 
patriotism which in turn creates greater 
hatred until finally this monster of hate and 
patriotism unleashes war and death and 
destruction upon the world, As Americans 
watch each new Russian act of aggression 
and are afraid, their hatred of this thing 
which threatens them grows and they re- 
member the cliches which tell them what 
a good life they, as Americans, have and 
how much they stand to lose, and -their 
patriotism grows and so their hatred grows, 
and eventually this monster they're raising 
will be full grown and will turn around and 
devour them. 


Patriotism has outlived its usefulness. It 


was a good thing during the period of his- 


tory when small areas of land were uniting 
to form large nations. Then in order to 
create a viable Federal Government and so 
to eliminate internal fighting, it was neces- 
sary to replace loyalty to the community of 
state with a higher loyalty, loyalty to the Na- 
tion. Today, in order to create a workable 
world government and thus to eliminate 
fatal warfare among the peoples of the earth 
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it is necessary to replace loyalty to the Nation 
with an even higher loyalty, loyalty to the 
world. We must take the next step in the 
long process of unification which began when 
families themselves into communi- 
ties and which probably won't end until all 
the worlds of the universe regard them- 
Selves as one. 


Of course, Mr. Speaker, there were pro- 
tests. Of course there were indignant 
meetings of the board of education, and 
indignant delegations of parents and of 
patriotic organizations in the two towns 
who waited upon the board to protest. 

What good did the protests do? None. 
The damage had been done, and, it would 
appear obvious, no one could assess how 
far afield the effects would be felt. The 
damage was not done by the editorial in 
the school paper. The damage had been 
done long before that, by what influence 
or by what neglect we do not know. The 
editorial merely brought out into the 
light the serious erosion that has taken 
place, in that community and no doubt 
in others, of the ingrained patriotism 
that we have taken for granted. 

There is a difference between mere 
flag waving and sound, systematic patri- 
otic instruction, from the cradle to the 
grave if need be. We never are too young 
or too old to grow in love of our country. 


Study of Structural Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, currently 
the Nation, and many of our citizens, 
individually, are suffering the impact of 
still too-high unemployment—estimated 
at about 4 million nationally, including 
about 70,000 in Wisconsin. 

Although the Nation is progressing— 
moving ahead with promising increases 
in productivity—the unemployment situ- 
ation regrettably has hardened and un- 
employment has failed to appreciably 
diminish. z 

Because of these factors we must, I 
believe, undertake a relentless effort to 
better understand and resolve such prob- 
lems of high-rate unemployment. 

Currently, the University of Wisconsin 
is constructively undertaking such an 
analysis—focusing its studies upon job- 
lessness that stems from technological 
changes, immobilities in the labor force 
and other factors. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished an informative editorial on the 
study and its purposes. Reflecting the 
way in which the University of Wiscon- 
sin—one of the greatest educational in- 
stitutions in the country—is undertaking 
one more constructive effort to deal with 
a difficult national problem, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. R 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Universiry GROUP STUDYING STRUCTURAL 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


There is no more serious domestic eco- 
nomic problem confronting the United States 
than structural unemployment—joblessness 
that stems from technological change, im- 
mobilities in the labor force, and other re- 
lated factors, rather than from a dearth of 
demand. 

The attack on structural unemployment, 
however, has not been vigorous, partly be- 
cause of limited knowledge of its causes and 
cures. Now a group of University of Wis- 
consin professors, operating through an in- 
terdepartmental university unit called the 
Industrial Relations Research Center, have 
put together a major research program to 
investigate structural unemployment. Their 
idea is to find ways to make the labor mar- 
ket function more smoothly and effectively. 

Here are some of the things they are 
studying: 

The impact of automation on white-collar 
employment. 

The feasibility of collecting and systema- 
tizing data on specifically which manpower 
areas are growing and which are shrinking 
and where (now a big gap in labor market 
statistics) so the information is current 
enough to be of use to educators, workers, 
and the public employment service. 

A followup on the unemployed in La 
Crosse to determine why they have stayed 
there after the Electric Auto-Lite Co. plant 
closing in 1959 and what have been the psy- 
chological effects of long-term unemploy- 
ment on the wage earners and their families. 

The effectiveness of retraining programs 
under the Federal Area Redevelopment Act 
in West Virginia. 

The potentialities of teaching machines 
in retraining older workers. 

The mobility and trainability of older 
workers. 

The labor market behavior of specific pro- 
fessional groups, 

The studies are being undertaken by econ- 
omists, psychologists, sociologists, and law- 
yers. They are paid for by public and pri- 
vate grants. 

L. Reed Tripp, professor of economics at 
the university, is director of the center. 
Tripp believes that the present unemploy- 
ment rate of about 6 percent could be cut 
to 4 percent if the problems of structural 
unemployment were intelligently and vigor- 
ously attacked. Although up to a point he 
does not quarrel with those who would re- 
duce unemployment by stimulating demand. 
he believes that before that can drive un- 
employment to a satisfactorily low level, it 
will cause inflation which the country can- 
not tolerate because of its need to maintain 
its international balance of payments posi- 
tion. An attack on structural unemploy- 
ment is the solution to the problem of 
achieving a low jobless rate without infia- 
tion, he feels. 

Tripp and his associates are engaged in 
important work—work from which the Në- 
tion could benefit greatly. 


R.S.V.P. St. Louis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE-HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 1 Republicans 
gathered at dinners in 17 of this coun- 
try’s major cities to start the party’s 
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Victory drive for 1962. I had the op- 
portunity and honor of addressing the 
Republican gathering in St. Louis and 
I would like to share the remarks of 
that occasion with Republicans, and 
other interested citizens, throughout the 
Country to help point the way to more 
Toer ungful discussion of the issues in 
i 2 and the political contentions to fol- 
ries The text of this speech which I 
elivered at the Republicans’ start vic- 
1 ry program dinner in St. Louis 
Ollows: 
(RS. v.) 
(Remarks of the Honorable Tuomas B. CUR- 
TIS, at the rs.v.p. dinner, St. Louis, Mo., 
February 1, 1962) 
3 are two basic falsehoods promul- 
by the Democratic leaders about 
Republicans that we must challenge con- 
— at all 5 and on all ge by 
repea em until we so demon- 
pte their untruth to the people that they 
U Pass from the American political scene. 
ntil we do this; my friends, I am afraid 
the da debate on the crucial issues of 
y will be unproductive in helping our 
The to reach the proper conclusions. 
tor first untruth is that Republicans care 
ple The and that Democrats care for peo- 
o 
> cans, or 
ple and that they careful care of 
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teach us. Certainly we 
naow that a disregard for money and fiscal 
tters is the quickest way to bring about 
Progress, and bring a stop to human 
So when we Republicans talk about 
— budgets, fair taxes at lower rates, 
pe maine inflation and excessive Federal ex- 
care tor We are doing so because we do 
“Htt or the people, and particularly the 
e" people. The issue involved in fiscal 

p Monetary matters should never be 
leag ontod to the people as the Democratic 
Questic have done for years, as if it were a 
Oppo on of who is for people and that their 

ments were against people. Indeed, I 
kong t anyone who seeks to put na- 

debate on this level is, by that very 
rob, an enemy of the people. He seeks to 
Manone does rob the people of a clear under- 

neag of the issues that trouble us. 

x One is eyer really certain that he is 
debate a matter. A real student seeks out 
he is to test his facts and his logic. But 

Tobbed of this necessary endeavor if his 
made the) meee of his facts and logic, is 
Demet my friends of the Americans for 
in thee Action have taken up the cudgel, 
to ‘ae of freedom of speech and debate, 
those d off attacks upon the patriotism of 
San advance certain ideas and pro- 
Public, When certain overenthusiastic Re- 
Crate aS a few years back accused Demo- 
domine a ticularly the ADA brand which 
on tes this administration, as being soft 
— because they opposed certain 
Comm Gesigned by the authors to curb 
the 5 infiltration, I took the floor of 
datina oe to rebuke my colleagues and to 
the non wy Democratic friends, I did so in 

Is aren of freedom of speech and debate. 
one's tacking one's humanity, one's religion, 
f Christianity, a lesser offense to freedom 
T n and debate thansattacking one’s 

1 amen? I think not. 
ing A for a halt on this business of attack- 
the patriotism or the humanity 
Bet on Who differ in public affairs. Let’s 
Sides u 40 a discussion of the facts as both 
See them, the arguments and logic they 


Use in 
ft each issue. There is plenty of room 
honest debate, goad 
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Let's drive the matter home, Republicans. 
We care about people. We care about decent 
housing. We care about education. We care 
about health. We care about people having 
jobs. We care about low interest rates. We 
care about progress. We care about 
humanity. 

It's because we do care about these things 
that we differ so deeply with the programs 
the Americans for Democratic Action, work- 
ing through and with the Kennedy admin- 
istration, are trying to get through the Con- 
gress. 

We think these programs will produce less, 
not more, cheap adequate housing for our 
people, less and poorer education, less and 
poorer health, less and poorer jobs, and much 
less overall progress. The programs are less 
designed to preserve the peace and provide 
harmonious international relations. 

And now we come to the second big lie, the 
Democratic leaders have been hammering 
home to the people about Republicans. 

The Democratic leaders say the Republi- 
cans are against everything. They have no 
program of their own. 

This is a more difficult lie to dispel, be- 
cause it is certainly true that Republicans, 
by and large, are against the programs the 
Democrats advocate which rely more heavily 
on the Federal Government. 

The Republican programs do not have the 
drama and oversimplification that the Dem- 
ocratic proposals have: let the Federal Gov- 
ernment do it.. How easy it is, particularly 
for a politician, to answer all problems—all 
questions—by saying, let the Federal Gov- 
ernment do it. And ward off all critics who 
disagree or who honestly want to examine 
into the matter by saying: 

(a) You have no heart, you aren't in- 
terested in humanity. 

(b) You have no alternative proposal. 

The Republican proposals rely more heavily 
on the private sector of our society to accom-~ 
plish the desired results than do the Demo- 
crat’s proposals. The Republican proposals 
rely more heavily upon State and local gov- 
ernment when governmental, rather than 
private, action is required, than do the 
Democrats. 

By these very facts the Republican pro- 
posals have many points and many facets. 
They are far from oversimplified, if anything 
they are complex because they rely on the 
individual initiative of millions of human 
beings, instead of the initiative of a few 
chosen Federal bureaucrats. 

Let me illustrate by a brief discussion of 
how we meet the problem our older people 
face in obtaining and paying for their health 
care. The Democrats came forward with 
their pat, unimaginative, oversimplified so- 
lution—let the Federal Government do it— 
through social security. This is followed by 
the pattern of warding off opposition I have 
described as: 

(a) Those who disagree have no heart, 
have no humanity. They don't care about 
the aged. They want to cast them out, 
This is a dastardly lie, ladies and gentlemen, 
and it is time all Republicans, whatever 
their own ideas of how to meet the problem 
might be, called the Democrats’ hand on 
this. 

(b) The Republicans have no program. 

Let me answer the lie that the Republi- 
cans have no program. Since when is the 
health care program presently existing in 
our society, no program? It's such a fine 
program that its very amazing success has 
created the problem we are now directing 
out attention to. Why has health care for 
the aged become a problem? Because of the 
failure of our health care program? Not at 
all. It's because of its success—people are 
living 10 to 15 years longer than ever before. 
It is a blessing, not a curse. 

The real issue is this: Can the program 
which produced the success solve the prob- 
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lems that the success has created? Or must 
we radically change this program in order 
to meet the new problems? This is an issue 
worthy of study and discussion. 

I am satisfied that any objective study, 
and the Ways and Means Committee has 
conducted such a study, reveals rather con- 
clusively that our health care system not 
only can meet these new problems, but that 
it is rapidly doing so. The studies further 
reveal that a switch to a heavy rellance 
upon the Federal Government through a 
compulsory hospital care program—not med- 
ical—not doctors—as is being proposed by 
the Democrats would radically change our 
program. This would result in a slowing 
down of further progress in medical ad- 
vancement; it would lower the quality of 
the care we presently have, not only for the 
older people, but for all of us. It would 
only solve the problem of the aged by short- 
ening the years of their life to finance. 

Now, there are some in this audience and 
many around the country who would dis- 
pute my analysis. That's fine. Let's get 
to the debate. We're no longer talking 
about who is for people and who has a pro- 
gram. We are talking as we should. We 
are all for the people, and we both have 
programs. We are trying to figure out which 
program is better, the tested or the un- 
tested. 


What has the debate as far as the Demo- 
cratic leaders are concerned, come down to? 
That the doctors are against people and are 
uninterested in advancing further into 
medical care? That the hospitals are 
against people? That our great drug in- 
dustries which have done so much for us in 
giving wonder drugs are against people and 
progress? How can sense or reason come 
out of such diabolic and unsubstantiated 
accusations? 

And now I want to move to a conclusion. 
There is another part of the technique of 
the Democratic leaders opposed to national 
debate which I must mention. I have men- 
tioned the two lies; that those who disagree 
with them have no humanity and that they 
have no program. The third part is also a 
lie. It is based upon the dangerous process 
of downgrading the United States, danger- 
ous because if our enemies or the uncom- 
mitted nations believed it, it would en- 
danger the peace and our security. It seeks 
to downgrade our health institutions; to 
make it appear that our present program is 
inadequate, as I have poihted out. It does 
the same with education—note the failure 
to point up the success of our educational 
system based as it is on local control—the 
greatest educational system in any society. 
It does the same with housing. The same 
with military defense. The same with our 
private enterprise system economy. 

The President's Economic Report filed 
January 22, 1962, talks about the recession 
and lavishes great self-praise on himself, the 
author, for the wise, compassionate Federal 
program he instituted as President, which 
brought about recovery. Hidden in the body 
of the report—this part written by economic 
scholars—was the truth. The recession—the 
mildest since the end of World War II, by 
the way—bottomed out in February 1961. It 
was impossible for any Federal program or 
Federal action to have had any marked effect 
on the operation of our great dynamic Amer- 
ican .economy. President Kennedy has 
sought to rob our people of the success that 
their initiative, their ingenuity and their 
institutions brought about, and to lay claim 
to this success for himself and the massive 
Federal expenditure program he is adyo- 
cating. It is not complacency for us to 
praise, as I do, our society, if our praise is 
justified. This accusation of complacency is 
the only answer my Democratic friends seem 
to have when they seek to rebut the argu- 
ments I have spread before you. We aren’t 
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satisfied. We have much to do, many prob- 
lems to solve, many inequities to correct. 
Nor is it to say that the Federal Government 
has no part to play in meeting these prob- 
lems. It has a part, but a selective part, a 
limited part, an ancillary part. 


Proposed Potomac Reservoir at 
River Bend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the New York Times, entitled 
“Let's Forget River Bend.” 7 

I fully agree with this editorial. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent, also, to have printed a prelim- 
inary analysis prepared by the Loudoun 
County Board of Supervisors on the im- 
pact of the proposed Potomac Reservoir 
at River Bend. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and analysis were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

LET'S FORGET River BEND 

The Army Engineers have come up with 
new combinations of proposed dams for the 
Potomac River, but once again they are 
pressing for a big reservoir at River Bend, 
a few miles upstream from Washington, D.C. 

More than local interest is involved. The 
Potomac is not only an interstate stream; it 
is truly one of our national rivers. Not the 
least of the national treasures along its 
course is the historic and beautiful Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal. 

The proposed River Bend Dam would in- 
undate 35 miles of the old canal with its 
antique locks and scenic towpath, all of 
which have become a mecca for sightseers, 
students of Americana, picnickers, and other 
recreationists. Last summer the Senate 
passed a bill to enlarge the Federal holdings 
along the canal and create a national his- 
torical park extending from Washington to 

Cumberland. Md. Recommended by the Na- 
tional Park Service, this bill now awaits 
House action. 

The Engineers have admitted, in alternate 
plans for the Potomac, that the future water 
supply of the Washington metropolitan area 
can be assured, the infrequent floods con- 
trolled, and the pollution abated without 
building the River Bend Dam. The hydro- 
electric potential is small. . 

The natural, undammed upper Potomac Is 
unique in scenic and recreational resources. 
Above the Great Falls, in the area that River 
Bend Dam would turn into an artificial lake, 
one finds broad, quiet pools dotted with 
islands, fringed with marshes and framed 
with forests, while between the pools are 
long stretches of rocky rapids and swirling 
chutes that offer exciting canoeing and good 
fishing. 

We recommend that the Engineers put 
River Bend Dam in the dead file and forget 
it. 
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PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS: Impact ON LOUDOUN 
COUNTY or PROPOSED POTOMAC RESERVOIR AT 
River BEND 

LOUDOUN COUNTY 

BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, ' 
Leesburg, Va., November 27, 1961. 

INTRODUCTION 


The Loudoun County Board of Supervisors, 
on November 20, 1961, requested the chair- 
man of the County Sanitation Authority to 
make a preliminary analysis of the impact 
on Loudoun County of the reservoir proposed 
by the Corps of Engineers to be constructed 
on the main stem of the Potomac at River 
Bend or at an alternate location near Seneca 
Creek. The board also authorized the Burns 
& McDonnell Engineering Co. to collaborate 
on this work. 

The purpose of this analysis is to prepare 
material for use by the board of supervisors 
in placing before the Engineer Corps and the 
public, at a meeting to be held on the night 
of November 28, 1961, in the city of Wash- 
ington, a general statement, or perspective, 
of the very serious and far-reaching social 
and economic problems with which Loudoun 
County would be confronted and the dam- 
ages that would result to the county were 
the proposed reservoir to become a reality, 


RESERVOIR CHARACTERISTICS 


A very brief description of the proposed 
reservoir and a map showing its location and 
extent are presented in “Information Bulle- 
tin—November 1961—Potomac River Basin 
Study” issued by U.S. Army Engineer Dis- 
trict, Baltimore, Md. 

Aditional information has been obtained 
from the office of the district engineer, as 
follows: (a) Normal pool elevation, 226 feet; 
(b) maximum pool elevation, 246 feet; (c) 
spillway elevation (approx.), 200 to 205 feet; 
(d) elevation to which it is proposed Gov- 
ernment acquire land (in general), 231 feet; 
(e) flood easements—area between contours 
231 feet and 246 feet would be controlled by 
flood easements which would permit use for 
agricultural and recreational purposes, but 
would preclude use for habitation, residents, 
hotels, or motels; (f) drawdown—maximum 
drawdown would occur from June to Decem- 
ber. Pool would rarely fall below elevation 
200 feet. Fifty percent of the time draw- 
down would not amount to more than 5 to 
10 feet below normal pool elevation of 226 
feet. 

LOUDOUN COUNTY ECONOMY 


In considering the impact of the proposed 
reservoir, there are several salient facts re- 
garding Loudoun County and its basic agri- 
culture economy which should be kept 
clearly in mind. 

Notwithstanding the vigorous official pro- 
tests and opposition of the county, the Fed- 
eral Government located the Dulles Inter- 
national Airport largely within the county. 
This action of the Government not only re- 
sulted In taking some 7,500 acres of agricul- 
tural land off the tax rolls, but, far worse, 
it is bringing a population influx which, 
within the next few years will much more 
than double the total population of the 
county, which is now approximately 24,600. 
Thus there has becn thrust upon the county 
the staggering expenses of proportionate in- 
creases in its school facilities and all other 
services to the public, a burden which agri- 
culture cannot bear if It is to continue to 
survive anywhere in the county. 

The only practical solution to this prob- 
lem is to broaden the tax base by bringing 
in high class industrial development of the 
type representing large capital investment 
in plant facilities and employing highly paid 
specialists. The area meeting the require- 
ments for such development, as dictated by 
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the location of the airport, its main access 
and north access highways, and the State 
highway facilities; by the potomac inter- 
ceptor sewer; by an abundant supply of 
water of excellent quality; and by the topog- 
raphy of the terrain is the lower Broad Run 
area. Recent substantial land acquisitions 
in this area by developers substantiate this 
statement. 
FLOODED LAND AREAS 

The total area of Loudoun County that 
would be flooded by the proposed impound- 
ment is some 14,900 acres. That property 
lying below elevation 231 amounts to ap- 
proximately 8,600 acres and is nominally the 
amount to be purchased by the Federal Goy- 
ernment and removed from the tax rolls. 
As a practical matter, when an allowance is 


made for squaring up and purchasing whole 


properties the total may well reach 10,000 
acres. 

Easements would be obtained on the bal- 
ance of the 14,900 acres and this land would 


be restricted to agricultural or recreational 


use. With the preclusion of improvements, 
and because of excessive shore line variations 
resulting from fluctuations of pool elevation 
over very gently sloping terrain, the tax 
valuation of this strip of land cannot be 
expected to rise higher than that for second- 
grade agricultural land. 

Of the above total of 14,900 acres, 4,560 
acres are in the heart of the Broad Run 
district, the area of proposed high-class in- 
dustrial development. This land is presently 
selling at from $1,000 to $2,000 per acre in 
sizable tracts and up to $5,000 per gere in 
small tracts. 

The total area of Loudoun County below 
elevation 231, which was temporarily inun- 
dated by the 1936 flood, was some 4,430 acres. 
It should be pointed out, however, that most 
of this property is productive and all is tax- 
able, and that such a flood has a calculated 
probable frequency of 100 years. (See En- 
gineer Corps studies of Potomac flood pro- 
files and frequencies.) 

LOSS OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 


The proposed reservoir would take large 
areas of Loudoun’s richest farm land perma- 
nently out of production at a time when 
serious concern is being expressed through- 
out the United States over the drastic de- 
crease in available agricultural land balanced 
against the rapid rise in population. Econo- 
mists are already anticipating the times when 
every acre of good agricultural land will be 
desperately needed. 

DISPLACED FAMILIES 


A preliminary survey of the total area of 
Loudoun County subject to flooding by the 
proposed reservoir indicates that some 306 
families would be displaced from their 
homes. A substantial number of major live- 
stock and dairy buildings would also have 
to be abandoned. 


LOSS OF TAX REVENUE POTENTIAL 


Loudoun County cannot afford to absorb 
the expected tremendous increase in popula- 
tion without establishment of a far broader 
tax base. In general, except for the more ex- 
pensive rezidences, the tax revenue derived 
from private homes falls short of providing 
the funds necessary to meet the expense of 
schools and other county services to the 
public. 

Without the threat of inundation of a 
large part of the lower Broad Run val- 
ley, Loudoun County has assurance of & 
way to accomplish the vitally necessary in- 
crease in its tax revenues. Investors have 
purchased and are continuing to purchase 
thousands of acres in the Broad Run val- 
ley for industrial park type of development. 
It is expected that this development will 
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Consist of interrelated industrial establish- 
Ments of a highly desirable type, principally 
engaged in research and development and 
ted effort, and employing highly paid 
Personnel, thereby fostering a higher type of 
the inevitable community developments. The 
Capital exepnditures in the foreseeable fu- 
ture are expected to aggregate some $175 to 

$250 million. 
It is this tax base that Loudoun County 
depends upon to withstand the impact of 
al establishment of Dulles International 


The construction of a dam which would 
inundate or make unusable a large part of 
this valley would deprive Loudoun County of 

revenues which it must have to continue 
its existence as a solvent jurisdiction. This 
Proposed reservoir would either severely cur- 
Plans for industrial development or 
Would cause investors to abandon their plans 
altogether. This area was chosen by them 
because of its proximity to the airport, its 
Water supply and sewerage, its limited-access 
Ways, and its railroad. 

Even the areas left in the Broad Run Val- 
ley would be less desirable because of the 
existence of the fluctuating arms of the 
reservoir. It might be argued that a lake, 
notwithstanding its many disadvantages, 
Would make the remaining area highly 
desirable from a scenic or recreational stand- 
Point, In the Broad Run Valley however, 

use of its gentle slopes, the fluctuations 
Which must be expected of all multipurpose 
es would leave unusually broad expanses 
mud, cracked mud, or undesirable weed 
Browth which follow lake drawdown. 

It is anticipated that in addition to occa- 
Sional rises in the lake level to elevations 
Much higher than 231, drawdowns of 10 feet 
Would not be at all unusual and drawdowns 
Of 25 feet would occur with ever increasing 
frequency as the water demands of the Wash- 

A n Metropolitan area increase. The 
former drawdown would leave, in vast areas, 
expanses of mudflats 1,000 to 1,500 feet wide, 
While the latter drawdown would leave the 
entire valley floor exposed, Lakes with such 
excessive shore line variations do not lend 
themselves to the use of pleasure boats or 
Other types of recreation. 

Water supply from this arm of the lake 
for industrial would be entirely 
Undependable. Indeed, except for power 
Seneration below the dam where released 
Water might be used for cooling, the main 
stem of the lake itself would not be a 

ble supply of water for industrial 
. Even assuming such use would be 
Permitted, the large fluctuations up to 50 
feet or more, of the lake would create a seri- 


8 problem in construction of intakes and 


Providing for widely varying pumping 
heads, 


SEWERAGE AND WATER DISTRIBUTION 


Plans have been developed by the Loudoun 
County Sanitation Authority for providing 
Sravity-flow sewers in the lower Broad Run 
Service area to serve the anticipated indus- 
trial, commercial, and residential develop- 
Ment. If the proposed reservoir were to 
Come into being a far more expensive sewerage 
System would be to serve the 
Temaining usuable area, notwithstanding the 
reduction in size of the area served. 

For comparative purposes, the layout of 
Sewers anticipated without the reservoir is 

wn in exhibit B (not printed in Recorp). 

A layout of sewers, lift stations, and force 
anticipated in the event the reservoir 
Constructed as described, is shown in ex- 
hibit O (not printed in Recorp). The extra 
ruction cost of the system shown in 
exhibit © over that shown in exhibit B is 
$2,961,000. This extra cost is brought about 
8 Several factors; namely (1) the rough, ir- 
bear terrain along which the sewers would 
required to follow locations more or less 
paralleling the reservoir shortline; (2) the 
Xtra rock excavation required with the sew- 
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ers located on the hillsides where the soil has 
been washed away and is quite thin over the 
shale and diabase rock so prominent in the 
area; (3) the marine construction required 
across arms of the reservoir to reach the 
Potomac interpreter now under construc- 
tion; (4) sewage lift stations required where 
terrain and reservoir configurations render 
gravity flow infeasible. 

It will be noted that the layout with no 
reservoir is entirely by gravity. Such a sim- 
ple system is not feasible if the reservoir is 
constructed. The peninsulas of land sepa- 
rated by arms of water lead to a pattern of 
sewers requiring either lift stations or in- 
verted siphons across the arms of the res- 
ervoir and to the Potomac interceptor. Lift 
stations or siphons would have to be con- 
structed with fail-safe ftatures to prevent 
a sanitary hazard to metropolitan water sup- 
ply. Maintenance and operation of these 
features, including the power for operation 
of the lift stations, would add substantially 
to the cost of service. This additional cost 
is estimated at approximately $45,000 to 
$50,000 per year when the system becomes 
fully developed. 

Plans have also been developed for serving 
the lower Broad Run service area from a 
water supply facility owned by the city of 
Fairfax. This facility, now in operation, 
consists of a dam and reservoir on Goose 
Creek, a treatment plant, and a transmis- 
sion main along the Washington & Old Do- 
minion Railroad right-of-way to the city of 


Fairfax. The Loudoun County Sanitation 


Authority will be required to add transmis- 
sion and distribution mains as the area de- 
velops, many of which will cross the valleys 
to be inundated by the reservoir, if con- 
structed. Water mains installed across the 
reservoir arms would have to be made fail- 
safe and would be expensive to construct. 
Some mains would have to be diverted 
around arms of the reservoir. The extra cost 
of this construction is estimated at $325,000. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 
FACILITIES 


On the basis of information obtained from 
the office of the District Engineer, the Corps 
of Engineers, through the U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, is obtaining from the State 
department of highways of each of the sev- 
eral States affected by the proposed River- 
bend impoundment, estimates of cost of the 
necessary raising and bridging of 
and major secondary roads that would be 
subject to inundation of the project. The 
cost of such construction is to be included 
in the cost of the reservoir. 

Aside from these communication routes, 
however, the impoundment would cut the 
lower Broad Run Valley in two parts. This 
would severely hamper the intercommunica- 
tion which would be such an important fac- 
tor in the anticipated industrial develop- 
ment. 

It would be economically infeasible to 
bridge the various arms of the lake created 
by stream valleys entering Broad Run. De- 
velopments which might occupy the penin- 
sulas created by the lake would find them- 
selves separated by many roadway-miles 
from their neighbors on adjacent peninsulas, 

These longer distances would greatly im- 
pede transportation operations and would 
increase the costs for roadbullding and main- 
tenance as well as the length and costs of 
power and wire communications lines. In- 
creases in cost of this nature would plague 
the county far into the future. 


EFFECT ON MASTER PLAN 


The proposed reservoir would completely 
disrupt the master plan designed for the de- 
velopment of Loudoun County in such a 
manner as (a) to meet the staggering ex- 
pense burden thrust upon the county by the 
Federal Government in locating the Dulles 
International Airport within its boundaries 
and (b) to permit the survival of agriculture 
in the upper portions of the county. 
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DAMAGES. TO LOUDOUN COUNTY 
The damages which would result to 
Loudoun County were the proposed reservoir 
to be constructed would run into many mil- 
lions of dollars. These damages should be 
fully assessed and capitalized and included 
in the estimated cost of the project. To 
make such an assessment would require a 
thorough engineering-economic study, which 
is beyond the scope of this preliminary anal- 
sis. 
x Respectfully submitted. 
Harry H. BLEE, 
Chairman, Loudoun County 
Sanitation Authority. 
BURNS & MCDONNELL, 
Engineering Co. 
By EDWIN J. RUNYAN., 


Inequity in the Wheat Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
somewhat disturbed upon reading the 
President’s agriculture message last 
week to find that no recognition seemed 
to be indicated for a variation in the 
treatment of farmers producing different 
classes of wheat. I have been gravely 
concerned for several years as it became 
more and more evident that there was a 
great variation in the percentage of do- 
mestic use and the percentage of contri- 
bution to the surplus of different classes 
of wheat. 

Eighty-percent of the hard spring 
wheat which is generally raised in North 
Dakota is used for domestic consumption 
whereas only some 40 percent of the 
winter wheat raised in the Southern 
Plains is used for domestic consumption. 
While the surplus of hard spring wheat 
is less than double what it was 10 years 
ago, the surplus of hard red winter 
wheat has multiplied over 10 times dur- 
ing this same period. 

Mr. Leonard H. Murray, president of 
the Soo Line Railway Co., pointed up 
some of these inconsistencies in our 
wheat program at a speech made in 
Minot, N. Dak. on January 25. Inas- 
much as I believe Mr. Murray’s remarks 
provide valuable information for all 
Members of Congress as we start con- 
sideration of the administration’s new 
proposals for farm legislation, I include 
the text of Mr. Murray’s address with 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

CONSIDERATION OF THE. ADDRESS BY 
Leonard H. MURRAY 

Minot, N. Dak., January 25, 1962-—The 
policy of the Federal Government in reduc- 
ing wheat acreage on the basis of total U.S. 
wheat supply instead of developing different 
programs for winter and spring wheat is 
damaging the economy of North Dakota, the 
Minot Chamber of Commerce was warned 
yesterday. 

Leonard H. Murray, president of the New 
Soo, urged chamber members and all North 
Dakotans to seek promptly a Government 
crop program which would increase the pro- 
duction of Hard Red Spring wheat in North 
Dakota. He pointed out that North Da- 
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kota’s principal cash crop could be in short 
supply in the world market if the 1962 crop 
in the United States and Canada does not 
exceed that of 1961. Yet, he said, present 
Federal policies of restricting acreages for 
Planting wouldn't permit North Dakota 
farmers to grow the wheat to satisfy the 
world demand. 

Mr. Murray spoke at the Minot Chamber's 
1962 annual meeting. He related his rail- 
road to the State’s economy: The New Soo 
operates more than 1,300 of its total of 4,800 
miles in North Dakota, has a payroll in the 
State of well in excess of $5 million annually, 
and pays about $350,000 in taxes within the 
State each year. 

“While North Dakota properly looks to the 
production of petroleum and the expansion 
and diversification of other industries as sig- 
nificant factors in a growing economy in 
the State, agriculture—and particularly the 
growing of grain—at present represents the 
major source of income,” Mr. Murray said. 
“I am confident that the people of North 
Dakota want their agriculture to become 
stronger and more important, along with 
their industries. 

It is a matter of vital importance for all 
of us whose prosperity is intertwined with 
North Dakota to promote the intelligent use 
of its land for wheat and other small grains 
and the development of markets for high 
protein wheat.” 

North Dakota traditionally has produced 
more than half of the Hard Spring wheat 
grown in the United States and shipped to 
domestic and world markets which require 
its characteristic high protein content. 
Canada, the only other major producer in 
the free world, produces about 3 times as 
much high protein wheat as does the United 
States. 

The Nation's huge grain surplus contains 
relatively little Hard Red Spring wheat, yet 
the current wheat production program of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture draws 
no distinction between high-protein spring 
wheat and lower-protein winter wheat, Mr. 
Murray said. In June, 1962, the winter wheat 
surplus is expected to equal about 4 years’ 
domestic consumption. On the other hand, 
the total United States and Canadian sup- 
ply of spring wheat in June 1962 is expected 
to equal little more than half of the current 
year’s consumption. 

“Canadian agricultural authorities are 
alert to this potential shortage and have 
urged farmers to increase their output for 
the next 2 years,“ Mr. Murray said. Con- 
trast this position with that of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which is placing in ef- 
fect a single restrictive program for virtually 
all wheat producers in the country. ‘This 
program is based on confusion and faulty 
analysis. It is premised largely on a sub- 
stantial oversupply of grain of a character 
which is not grown to any extent in North 
Dakota 


“The acreage reductions of the past 10 
years and the ignoring of the need for Hard 
Red Spring wheat in the world cry for cor- 
rection,” Mr. Murray declared. “There is 
not much use of your considering the im- 
pact of this upon your farmers, your com- 
munities, your business, and your State un- 
less you do something about it. There is not 
much use in North Dakotans talking to each 
other about it unless you carry your 
thoughts into action. 

“We are in a tremendous period of change 
in the world with respect to trade. The Eu- 
ropean Common Market is emerging as a 
monumental economic force. The handwrit- 
ing is on the wall that international trade 
barriers are going to be lowered. 

“Competition will increase in our domestic 
markets and in world markets as a result. 
Obviously our Nation must be efficient, pro- 
ductive, and financially sound to preserve its 
markets and to enable its producers to sell 
competitively here and abroad. 
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“North Dakota has many capabilities, but 
at the same time it does not currently have 
many opportunities to produce a wide range 
of products. If it is to be strong, and it 
must be in the economic era we are embark- 
ing upon, it should be allowed to do effec- 
tively that which it can do well and for 
which it has a comparitive economic ad- 
vantage. This makes it mandatory for the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture to establish 
a separate program for Hard Spring wheat 
tailored to the particular facts involved.” 


A Word About Ourselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at a time 
when newspapers are decreasing in num- 
ber in the United States, the emergence 
of a new newspaper on the American 
scene is an important event. It is doubly 
significant when the newspaper is a new 
kind of publication—a national weekly 
newspaper. : 

The first issue of the National Obser- 
ver was published yesterday. The pub- 
lishers, Dow Jones & Co., are well-known 
and widely respected for maintaining 
high journalistic standards. It is a 
pleasure to welcome this new national 
publication and to wish it success in its 
efforts to contribute to an informed pub- 
lic and thus, to the vitality of our 
democracy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Na- 
tional Observer's first editorial, “A Word 
About Ourselves,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A WORD ABOUT OURSELVES 

Today the National Observer joins the 
family of Dow Jones & Co., publishers of the 
Wall Street Journal. So we think we should 
begin by saying a few words about ourselves 
and our intentions. 

This is not Just fond pride, although that 
is a natural feeling. The National Observer 
is not only a new publication but a new 
kind of publication for this country. And 
since there is already no shortage of publica- 
tions to compete for your money and your 
reading time, we believe these words are due 
you as a reader, so that you may know what 
we hope to be and how we hope to serve you. 

First of all, this is g newspaper. 

What this means is that it is designed 
primarily to tell you what is going on now 
in the whole wide world around you. We 
hope that we can also entertain you, and that 
we can offer you some things that are just 
plain good reading to either stimulate or re- 
lax the mind. But we are not in the enter- 
tainment business. A newspaper's chief 
reason for being is news. 

This, all by itself, offers a limitless expanse. 
News includes the great events that shake 
the world, the important happenings in the 
Nation, the ideas men have about exploring 
space or their thoughts about the organiza- 
tion of society. But it embraces, too, every- 
thing else that interests people—the for- 
tunes of the Green Bay Packers, the fate of 
the latest fashion show in Paris, books and 
music, and the things that happen to ordi- 
nary people every day and which, because 
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the news of them makes us laugh or weep, 
give us an insight into the tragedy and joy 


of life, A 

All these things, in their infinite variety, 
will be grist for the National Observer: 

Yet. this only partially explains our inten- 
tions. -For there is today no lack of some 
kind of news about all of these things. On 
the contrary, there are times when everyone 
feels inundated with “news.” What is hard 
to find in the flood is understanding. 

We know that nothing can surpass radio 
and TV in the immediacy of its news about 
the bare event. No national publication can 
replace the local newspaper in telling you 
about your community or your neighbors. 
Magazines of all kinds play their useful 
roles. 

The problem of most readers is to find 
their way through the sheer bulk. And 
we believe that a weekly national newspaper 
can help those who are interested in the 
world around them to see it whole and to 
understand it better. The National Observer 
hopes to do this by virtue of the fact that 
it is a newspaper and not a ne, a 
weekly and not a daily, that it is national 
and not local. 

The newspaper format has many advan- 
tages. Its wide pages and its headlines help 
the harried reader to see the whole of the 
news in a sweep. He can learn a great deal, 
and quickly, from a well-written headline. 
He can then pause or pass on, as his interest 
moves him. He can skim or reread. And 
the newspaper press can speed the news to 
him before the avalanche of events relegates 
it to history. 

In a weekly newspaper the news does not 
come in broken bits and pieces. What the 
President said about Berlin on Tuesday is 
not lost amid the events in Germany on Fri- 
day; the hurricane sweeping the country is 
not a series of isolated disasters but can be 
seen and measured as a unified drama in 
the life of the Nation. A 

This time to sift the news, to put it in 
perspective, to present it in a manageable 
package, has always been the great ad- 
vantage of the weekly paper. It is our old- 
est form of journalism and it endures as a 
vital part of many communities. We will 
differ from the familiar weekly paper in that 
our community is the whole Nation. We 
will treat the news in exactly the same way 
for thé reader in Portland, Maine, and the 
reader in Portland, Oreg. 

Yet these advantages are not enough un- 
less we succeed at what a distinguisted 
American editor, almost a century ago, called 
„this art of making a good newspaper.” 

The editors must have available the re- 
sources to report the news of the world in 
all its many aspects. So the National Ob- 
server will make use of the Associated Press, 
United Press International, Reuters, the re- 
sources of its own organization that already 
publishes the Wall Street Journal and oper- 
ates the Dow Jones News Service, and a net- 
work of its own correspondents. We will 
use pictures, when pictures speak more 
clearly than words or when they illuminate 
the news. In distribution we can use all 
or any combination of seven printing plants 
placed strategically around the country, as 
the démands of our subscribers dictate. 

Thus we propose to assemble all the news 
of the world from as many sources as are, 
or as may become, avallable to us. But if 
news is anything that may concern, astonish 
or amuse mankind, then there is far too 
much of it for any newspaper to print, week- 
ly or daily. And if it could be produced, 
no one would have the time to read it. No 
newspaper, then, can avoid the responsibil- 
ity for selection. 

Our standards of selection are our own, 
and the success of this newspaper 
on the integrity of those standards. They 
are the standards which we think will best 
serve our readers, whom we take to be all 
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those with a ceaseless curiosity about the 
World around them. They may be young or 
+ they may be infinitely varied in learn- 
ing or in their supply of information about 
the Subjects in the news. But they would 
not seek out better ways of seeing the world, 
in any form, if they did not have an intelli- 
gent desire to satisfy their curiosity, a yearn- 
ing to understand more. 
We seek to match their needs. That Is, we 
Ope that our standards of selection will be 
those which the readers themselves would 
adopt if it were possible for them to drop all 
Other pursuits and set for themselves the 
task of collecting and studying all the avail- 
able information about what is going on in 
‘the world. 
Integrity demands that all this news shall 
honestly reported. That, in turn, de- 
mands that we exercise Judgments; even in 
Congo not all riots are of equal im- 
Portance, and the editor who treats them 
all as of equal importance performs no serv- 
of value for his readers. Some stories we 
tell here in short compass. Some we 
Will treat in far more length than most 
pers do. We make no apologies for 
these Judgements. We will be ashamed only 
We fail in the accuracy of our facts or in 
the Precision and clarity of writing about 


In this particular space where we offer our 
Observations on events, we will make judg- 
ts of a different kind. We lay no claim 


infallibitity or even of special wisdom. . 


Yet it 18 the business of newspapermen to 
devote their whole time to the flow of the 
News in the world around them, and out of 
this—ir they do not shirk the responsibility 
of there come ideas on what it 
all means, and whether a thing is good or 
bad for their neighbors or their country. 
In other columns, other views. Our letters 
Column will be open to readers who do not 
ußree with us, and from time to time we will 
Publish special articles by people with some 
it competence in a particular field even 
B We do not agree with their conclusions, 
ut here, in these columns, we will speak 
Cur own thoughts, speaking from an ad- 
mated prejudice that a free society and a 
economy can do more for the welfare 
g men than any other form of society ever 
vised. We make no apologies for our con- 
ons. We will be ashamed only if we fall 
express our ideas clearly and forcefully. 
ont with these words, here is the National 
server. We hope it will be a success. But 
Our first imperative is to make it interesting 
and rewarding. For we know that the only 
Mindi success Is to put out a good news- 


How Important Is Advertising? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


3 WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
wertising Federation of America will 
h id its fourth midwinter conference 
ere in Washington, D.C., day after to- 
aoe Advertising affects the lives of 
of us either directly or indirectly. 
Advertising, I believe, has contributed 
d tly not only to the economic and in- 
Rastrlal growth of this Nation but also 
as contributed to our educational, 
Political, and social history. 
„Mut it is in the field of economy to 
hich we normally attach the connota- 
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tion of the word advertising.“ Recently 
John C. Hadley, assistant managing edi- 
tor of the Rochester (N.Y.) Democrat 
and Chronicle, won first prize for an 
essay in a contest open to editors, edi- 
torial writers, and copyreaders of the 
Rochester newspapers, and to the staff of 
the Washington bureau of Gannett News 
Service. 

Honoreble mention included Frank 
Dostal and Richard Dougherty, of the 
Democrat and Chronicle, and Irv Wil- 
cover, City Editor John Dougherty, and 
News Editor Abe Miller of the Times- 
Union. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this win- 
ning essay is of particular interest-at this 
time because it tells how important ad- 
vertising is to our economy in terms of 
a newspaperman. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include Mr. Hadley’s essay in the 
RECORD: 

How IMPORTANT Is ADVERTISING, TO OUR 

Economy? 


The dictionary’s definition is simple: 
“Advertising—To tell people about or praise, 
as through newspapers, radio, etc., usually 
to promote sales.” 

Seldom do plain English words miss by so 
much; seldom has a definition failed so com- 
pletely to keep pace with its subject. 

The original advertisement was a cold, 
printed notice: A single advertisement 
today may be that same cold, printed notice. 
But advertising, in all its sweeping power, has 
burst from the cold, physical bonds of word, 
type, and picture. It has become the vital 
and vibrant medium through which we have 
developed our American way of life, the cor- 
nerstone of our hopes for maintaining that 
way of life. 

Advertising does promote sales. It moves 
mountains of soap, oceans of cereal, unend- 
ing rivers of automobiles and appliances, 

Advertising does inform and praise. It 
fights for our ideals, it rallies us to our 
causes. It helps give us the choices we make 
in our elections and our referendums. 

But adve today is so much more. 
Today it is the lifeblood of our economy, the 
mainstream of our individual lives. 

It is advertising which welds our entire 
country—from coast to coast and border to 
border—into one, mighty marketplace. It is 
advertising which guards and promotes the 
competition so necessary to free enterprise. 
It is advertising which guarantees our price- 
less heritage of free opportunity. It is ad- 
vertising which transforms the products of 
our industries and our business into sales, 
sales into payrolls, payrolls into the necessi- 
ties and luxuries by which we live, It is ad- 
vertising which shapes each and every phase 
of our lives. It creates and maintains the 
jobs at which we work, builds and furnishes 
the houses in which we live, puts the food 
on our tables, clothes our bodies, protects 
our health, influences our recreation and re- 
laxation, plans our retirement, even lays us 
to rest at the appointed hour. 

Advertising is billions of dollars, multi- 
millions of items, thousands upon thousands 
of figures and lines on graphs and charts. It 
is a fabulous breathtaking industry within 
itself. 

But advertising is a thousand times more 
vital and important es the producer of reve- 
nues in many other industries, especially in 
the great field of communications—news- 
papers, magazines, radio, and television. 

It is the flesh and the blood that makes 
our newspapers strong, independent and 
alive. Without it, we would not have the 
Magazines we read by the millions each week 
and each month. It makes possible the mil- 
lions of dollars which make possible the pro- 
grams we see and hear on the alr. 
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Thus, advertising is the mainspring, the 
powerplant of our economic system. Like the 
pebble tossed into the water, advertising is 
the force which ripples into every facet of 
our economy, our American way of life. 

This, then, Is what the dictionary did not 
say: “Advertising—The power and the 
strength, the money and the manpower, the 
greatest single facto“ in the greatest economy 
in the history of man.” 


Savings and Loan Associations in Latin 
America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
the February 1962 issue of the National 
League Journal, publication of the Na- 
tional League of Savings & Loan Associa- 
tions, is an article written by William- 
Kerwin entitled “Why the United States 
Should Help Establish Savings and Loan 
Associations in Latin America.” 

The article gives a very good analysis 
of the work being done in Latin Ameri- 
ca now, having been encouraged by pro- 


visions we wrote into the foreign aid bill 


and also in the housing legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. - 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wry THE UNITED STATES SHOULD HELP ESTAB- 

LISH SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS IN 

LATIN AMERICA 


(By William Kerwin) 


The United States is the best housed na- 
tion in the world. From coast to coast, 
border to border, there is no shortage of 
housing. The United States is probably the 
only major nation in the world free of a 
serious housing shortage. 

In terms of quantity and the quality of ita 
housing inventory, the United States is un- 
surpassed. Roughly one-third of the total 
number of homes in the Nation have been 
constructed since the end of World War II, 
This tremendous volume of home construc- 
tion—approximately 20 million dwellings— 
eliminated a critical postwar housing short- 
age and gave the United States its present 
high standard of housing. b 

More important from the standpoint of 
national interest is the fact that 62 percent 
of the Nation's families own or are purchas- 
ing their own homes. It is a recognized fact 
that homeownership has made capitalists 
out of every home owning family and thercby 
has contributed substantially to the effort 
to strengthen the country against commu- 
nism. 

A major factor In the achievement of the 
Nation’s homeownership objectives has been 
the savings and loan industry. Savings ond 
loan associations currently are providing 45 
percent of all home financing. They are the 
Nation's principal and primary scurce of 
funds for home financing and have held this 
position for many decades. 

The hand-in-hand spectacular growth of 
homeownership and savings and loan asso- 
ciations in the United States strongly indi- 
Cates that our system of thrift and home- 
ownership could be spplied with success to 
the underdeveloped nations to alleviate long- 
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festering housing problems, At the very 
least, the United States’ experience suggests 
the appropriateness of some experimenta- 
tion in this area. 

Already, a start in this direction has been 
made in a dozen countries of Latin America. 
A summary of these activities is included in 
this report. All experience to date indicates 
that the savings and loan program in Latin 
America should be expanded both in terms of 
U.S. loans to individual nations as well as 
the establishment of an International Home 
Loan Bank to provide new capital and lead- 
ership for this program. Broadly speak- 
ing, the international bank would be au- 
thorized to channel funds—obtained from 
savings associations in the United States— 
into new savings and loan associations in 
Latin America. This program has the active 
sponsorship of Senator GEORGE SMATHERS and 
hearings are expected to be held on this 
proposal in 1962. 

In capsule form, here are some of the com- 
pelling arguments for broadening the savings 
and loan p in Latin America: 

1, Continuation of deplorable housing con- 
ditions in Latin America provides a continu- 
ous source of grist for the Communist mill 
and thereby give aid and comfort to the 
Communist campaign. Unless some effort is 
made to alleviate the housing problem, com- 
munism will in Latin America— 
posing a new and intensified threat to the 
United States. 

2. The housing problem in Latin America 
is not insoluble, It has been estimated that 
the Latin American housing shortage approx- 
imates upward of 12 million dwellings. 
Latin America requires construction of 1.3 
million homes a year. Current annual out- 
put probably measures less than 200,000 
units. An expanded program of financial 
assistance together with intensive technical 
training could substantially increase housing 
output within a period of 5 years with geo- 
metric impact. 

3. Any acceptable solution to the housing 
problem must include some form of savings 
and loan associations to open the way for 
private home ownership which is the main- 
stay of the middle class. The importance of 
savings and loan associations in the United 
States is illustrated by the industry’s home 
financing leadership. In mid-1961, savings 
associations held $60 billion—or almost 41 
percent—of total outstanding mortgage 
debt on one-to-four family homes. 

In 1925, savings-associations held $4 billion 
—or about 30 percent—of the $13 bil- 
lion in outstanding home mortgage debt. 
Since 1925, the United States has constructed 
26 million homes, an achievement made pos- 
sible only because of a continuous ever-ex- 
panding supply of funds for home financing 
from savings and loan associations. 

As a result, 62 percent of the Nation's 
families own their homes as contrasted with 
44 percent in 1940. Conversely, the number 
of families renting shelter has fallen from 
56 percent to 38 percent. This substantial 
gain for homeownership has given real 
meaning to our capitalist society. 

4, Other nations which have fostered de- 
velopment of thrift-type institutions have 
similarly enjoyed better housing conditions. 
Actually, the savings and loan concept was 
first developed in Europe and was born in 
the United States in 1831. Today, thrift 
institutions can be found in 27 countries 
including the British Commonwealth na- 
tions, Western Europe, and South Africa. 
There is a “building society” in South Africa 
with resources of more than one-half billion 
dollars. 

5. Savings and loan assoclations—with 


ownership—are indispensable to sustaining 
a middle class in any nation. Without the 
opportunity for home-ownership, a nation 
does not fully develop economically, socially, 
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and politically. Sayings and loan associa- 
tions provide that opportunity. 

6. The “seed capital” loans which have 
been granted and are contemplated by the 
United States are neither handouts nor are 
they subsidies. These loans are fully repay- 
able to the United States in dollars and in 
immeasurable social and economic values. 
In addition to opening the door to home- 
ownership, savings associations also perform 
the important function of encouraging thrift, 
an objective important to any economy— 
particularly in the fight against inflation. 


President Miguel Ydigoras: 1962 New 
Year’s Message to the People of 
Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as a stu- 
dent of Central American history, I have 
long appreciated the dream of its states- 


men to bring about the union of the- 


countries in that important region. It 
was, therefore, with the greatest interest 
that I read the 1962 New Year message 
of President Miguel Ydigoras to the peo- 
ple of Guatemala, in which he gave a 
vision of the great future that awaits 
them with the reunification of the Cen- 
tral American states. 

The message follows: 

It is an honor and privilege to give my 
New Year’s greetings and those of my wife 
and family to all the Guatemalans, men 
and women, without discrimination of polit- 
ical banners, and also to send them to the 
children and the foreign residents. 

I want to mention most especially those 
who will not be by the Christmas tree or 
close to the nativity of Jesus tonight, sur- 
rounded by their folks; my companions in 
arms who are on watch in their barracks, 
guaranteeing the public order; the teleg- 
raphists on service and the devoted white- 
clad men and women on duty in the hos- 
pitals and emergency posts. 

I shall include three main themes in this 
message: Central American, Belize, and 
Castro-communism. 

There is nothing more encouraging than 
to see the tiny seed sown in arid lands 
germinate and, little by little, by dint of 
patient labor, love of peace, mutual under- 
standing and mutual friendship, grow and 
bind together, since 1958, the Central Amer- 
ican peoples and especially their leaders, my 
illustrious colleagues, Presidents of El Salva- 
dor, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
and our new sister the Republic of Panama. 

The economic integration and the com- 
mon market work beautifully, as well or 
better than in Europe, because our peoples 
speak the same language, have the same 
religion and do not compete with one an- 
other, producing the same goods, be it capi- 
tal goods or trinkets. 

Soon—very soon—when Costa Rica and 
Panama join this common market, 14 mil- 
lion Central Americans will be economically 
united, from the Mexican to the Colombian 
border. The unionist current is so strong 
that it will not be imposed by the govern- 
ments, but by the very peoples who will re- 
quest from us, the leaders, or from our Im- 
Mediate successors, the political union. 
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Guatemala, as it has always done, has striven 
to the utmost to reach this divine a oa 
the Central American Union. 

With regard to Belize, our plan 15 on the 
way for the recuperation of this indivisible 
part of our territory. We do not rely on 
Great Britain, whose arrogance and treacher- 
ous diplomacy have had us lose more than 
150 years in talks and more talks. We do not 
reckon with the material strength of huge 
armies to destroy 450 years of Christian 
civilization, as has been done a few days 
ago in Goa; we do not count with inter- 
national military forces like those launched 
on Katanga by the United Nations. 

We just rely on two words, greater than 
the Andes and more powerful than nuclear 
bombs, with two words: reason and justice. 
We also rely on the moral support of our 
Central American neighbors, on the support 
of South American countries and of other 
nations. We also count with the good will 
of those thousands of prisoners confined in 
that hideous concentration camp under the 
rule of British jailers, the name of which is 
Belize. Those miserable men, women, chil- 
dren of colored blood have been kept 
shackled by the English by means of invis- 
ible, but heavy chains. During one century 
and a half that they have occupied that 
country, they have kept those people In dark- 
ness, in the deepest ignorance, poverty, and 
humiliation. Let us see the latest example. 

A few months ago, they played the trick 
of establishing a Government with a Prime 
Minister, using for this role one of the few 
self-educated men. When suddenly in No- 
vember a hurricane destroyed the city of 
Belize and other less important ones, -the 
English Governor decreed martial law, ig- 
nored and neglected completely the Prime 
Minister, his Cabinet, and the Legislative 
Council, entrenched himself with the white 
people in the highlands, where they availed 
themselves of the emergency material sent 
by Guatemala: food, medicines, and other 
supplies, obliging the inhabitants of Belize, 
impelled by hunger, to plunder the shops, 
and obliging Guatemala to present a claim 
to the United Nations. 

Such a frightful picture as that of the 
hurricane made us realize that the Belize- 
ans never will dare to disclose—even by 
means of secret referendum—their eagerness 
to get rid of the English yoke. 

Besides the moral support of the Central 
American peoples, we appeal to them all to 
heip us materially, if it be necessary, for the 
following historical reasons: 

During the colonial era, the Englishmen, 
after having invaded Belize, did the same in 
Omoa, Trujillo, the Bay Islands, the Laguna 
de Taratasea in Honduras, several times, and 
along the San Juan River, San Carlos Fort- 
ress, its mouth and coast in Nicaragua, also 
occupied several times; and the Serapiqui 
River in Costa Rica. Capt. Gen. Don Matias 
de Galvez, with strong contingents of 
Guatemalan troops and other less important 
Central American forces, cleaned up, in the 
course of memorable campaigns, all the ter- 
ritory of the "Reyno de Guatemala,” which 
included the modern Central America. He 
could not free Belize, because, as he was pre- 


paring an expedition, a truce was signed by~ 


the Governments of Great Britain and Spain. 

In the era in which was born the new Cen- 
tral American Federation, there were many 
battles in which Guatemalan troops -shed 
their blood to expel the Englishmen from 
the above mentioned coasts of Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica and from some of 
the islands of the Gulf of Fonseca, where 
the British lion had stuck its greedy claws- 
Then the British perfidy invented the “King 
of Mosquitia,” the most degrading and putrid 
political farce ever perpetrated against the 
Central American integrity. In Belize, at 
least they never imposed such humiliation; 
they only maintained British gauleiters to 
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Tule the country. The Government is going 
to publish a booklet entitled “Central Amer- 
ica Under the Impact of British Imperialism 
in the 19th Century,” by the historian, Oc- 
tavio Aguilar, in order not to let Central 
Americans forget the affronts suffered by 
thelr forefathers during the last century. 

The drama, or rather the tragedy, of Cen- 
tral America, which was the result of the 

lish invasions, was the 5-year war called 
the FPilibusters’ War, fought to free Nica- 
Tagua and Central America from the British 
Voracious claws, 

If Costa Rica, with her Procer Mora, start- 
ed the campaign, Guatemala soon sent her 
Own contingent, which was progressively in- 
reased, in spite of losses due to war and 
to cholera morbus and to her being the most 

t of the engaged republics. On Sep- 
ber 12, 1857, when the Filibuster Wil- 
1 Walker surrendered, the proportion of 
Orces (officers and soldiers) sent by the Cen- 
American armies was more or less as fol- 
+ Costa Rica, 200 men; Nicaragua, 300 
oe Honduras, 180 men; El Salvador, none, 
Or. having withdrawn previously her troops 
eral months before. Guatemala generous- 
y contributed with her blood and proper- 
€s to eradicate from Central American soil 
1 ignominious imprint left by the foreign 
W no one helped’ Guatemala either in 
t century or in the present, to rid her 
territory of the English yoke. The Central 
American peoples are indebted to us. 

Besides the deeds and sacrifices performed 
150 the altar of the fatherland during the 

th century, Guatemala can remember with- 
Out false pride that, in 1921, Costa Rica 
ba threatened by a Panamanian invasion 

5 to border incidents. Costa Rica called 

Pon the other sister republics and the only 
One to answer was Guatemala, who promptly 
Sent a large boat filled with arms, munitions 
and food supplies, having the courtesy of ap- 
Pointing Col. Rafael Alvardo Tinoco, of Costa 
Rican descent, as the commander of the ex- 
Pedition. 
ya 1958, a guerrilla’ expedition, consisting 
unte boats sailed from a Cuban port. The 
thontious Panamanian Government, seeing 

© new Communist Filibusters drawing near 

Coasts, appealed to the neighboring gov- 
ents to come to its rescue. Guatemala 

the only one that sent planes filled with 
arms, munitions and volunteers—officers and 
{OoPe—whose presence helped prevent an 
Vasion, and took more than 200 Cuban war 


en I mention these historical facts it is not 

annoy our nelghbors—central American 
Peoples and governments—praising all Gua- 
has done, the blood shed, the proper- 
destroyed, to preserve the holy and sov- 
land of the isthemus. But it is to 
them that Guatemala still has a part 
territory in the hands of the ancestral 
soiled beaches and lands; that 
temala is alone, small defenseless, pre- 
to die alone before the altar of the 

American fatherland, to recuperate 
of her territory, and that Guatemala, 

her unionist eagerness and her desire to 
ve to the Belicenians better conditions of 
©, Offered to accept them as an associated 
tae whilst Central America reorganizes her 

ı 80 that Belize can enter into the fed- 
as the sixth state. 

Guatemala hopes to receive, at least, the 
tor Support which will make it possible 
ise to be heard in the international 

tings as the voices of a choir as Strong as 
those of our cannons in all the battlefields 

Central America. 
stan, view of the actual wall of misunder- 

ding behind which Great Britain has 
— and sheltered herself, Guatemala 
Brudgingly have to break her diplomatic 


— Commercial relations within a short 


1 


3 
3 


ge? 
95 


1 
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But let us look now at a chapter of con- 
temporary history and a problem of our 
daily life: Castro communism. 

After Panama, Guatemala began to receive 
the exports of the Cuban revolution. There 
have been two governments here which 
started tobogganing down the Socialist slope 
to fall to the lowest depths of communism, 
What Castro did rapidly in the course of 2 
years, in Guatemala required 10, on account 
of the passive resistance put up by the peo- 
ple and the religious creeds. Once cleaned 
up, at least partially, by Col. Carlos Castillo 
Armas’ sword, Guatemala remained soiled by 
a Communist residue which, even reduced 
as it is at present, dims the horizon and, with 
the exterior financial aid, makes possible any 
prostituted alliance. 

This unhealthy group was favored by the 
sympathy of Castro's allies in Guatemala. 
This cancer started in Cuba the first of 
January 1959, and, a few months later, 
of subversion broke out in Guatemala. 
There were strikes and more strikes, plots, 
personal attacks, and gradual Communist in- 
doctrination in some sectors. 

Guatemala and her Government could not 
remain innocently waiting for the flash of 
lightning to strike. In such circumstances 
the Guatemalans may be daring and gallant. 
We broke diplomatic relations with the 
usurpers of the Cuban Government and my 
Government, publishing the news of the rup- 
ture, said that “we do not wish to maintain 
relations with a government de facto which 
changes the president as a boy changes his 
underpants.” 

First we had to defend ourselves and then 
to cleanse our territory from backbiters, 
guerrillas, terrorists, conspirators, all of them 
eager to profit from Cuban money. 

We stimulated the thousands of Cuban 
exiles so that, instead of lamenting their 
bad luck, they started fighting to recuperate 
their own fatherland. 

This is the first time my Government 
speaks about the training of armed Cuban 
contingents in Guatemala, inspired by a firm 
anticastrist faith. We agreed with the Cuban 
leaders in exile and they obtained the help 
of a friendly government which could sup- 
ply the military material. and support the 
training campaign and the subsequent 
operations. Í 

They applied to my Government and very 
soon a secret camp was organized with an- 
other one openly established. There could 
be no doubt that such a fayor upon our part 
should attract on our leaders the anger and 
mortal threats from Castroists as well as from 
Communist Russians and, Chinese who are 
known to be bold and dangerous. But we 
had to value our services. My Government 
did not hesitate; I had thought it over be- 
forehand: to solicit the assistance of that 
friendly government to convince Great 
Britain that she ought to return us Belize, 
under certain conditions accepted by the 
majority of the inhabitants of the colony. 

The Guatemalans who live in the neigh- 
borhood of the camps and especially of that 
situated close to the city of Retalhuleu kept 
perfectly silent; nobody asked them to do so, 
but they observed a collective discretion 
which represented their contribution to our 
military efforts. Ten thousand mouths 
hermetically closed. 

At the same time, a division took place in 
our armed forces which cleared the faithful 
part agreeing with our invasion program 
from the reddish and Communist elements 
opposed to our plan. A rebellion broke out 
on November 13, 1960, after the rebels had 
slaughtered some of the loyal chiefs and of- 
ficers of our army. Not one sector of our 
people followed them. The faithful land, sea, 
and air forces, especially the latter, attacked 
the rebels trying not to hit the troops, which 
understood the situation and started coming 
back to us. Only the leaders of the rebellion 
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fied to the borders and our armed forces hap- 
pily got rid of these elements. 

The day came when the Cuban troops were 
launched to the attack—April 17—and 
that battle was fought which is called the 
battle of Cochinos Beach, to the southwest of 
the unfortunate island of Cuba. 

In the eyes of any neophyte in the military 
art this was a debacle. For the pro-Commu- 
nist entrenched in the press and in some of 
the public offices of the United States of 
America, this was a debacle. For those who 
advised to stop the alr support which had 
been offered, this was a defeat. For Castro 
and his followers, it was a victory. For those, 
authentic strategists and tacticians who ex- 
amine the final results, it can be stated that 
it was a tactical defeat, but the analysis of 
the results obtained shows that it was an 
authentic victory. And I shall show it. 

From that day on, the Castro military ac- 
tivities were stopped outside Cuba. Castro 
and his men developed a complex when they 
understood that the enslaved Cubans would 
have backed the rebellion should they have 
had a little more courage and a better or- 
ganization, and would have risen with the 
same energy they showed in the era of Marti 
and Maceo, That battle of Cochinos Beach 
is a victory like the Jutland naval battle be- 
tween Germans and Englishmen in the First 
World War. The latter lost more boats, the 
Germans won tactically, but their losses were 
proportionally more severe and the German 
Fleet did not get out of its ports until it was 
taken prisoner to Scapa Flow when the truce 
was signed. There are many such examples 
in military history. 

Our Government kept silent as was usual 
in such a case, but the hysterics with which 
the North Americans react whenever they 


suffer an injury (Pearl Harbor, Bastogne) 


provoked by their noisy press and stirred by 
the American pro-Communists, produced a 
climate of defeatism and debacle. The press 
and public officers started recriminating and 
forgetting the elemental reserve, courtesy 
and companionship, mentioning the name 
of Guatemala as a zone and im- 
puting to us the origin of the invasion. Such 
impudence had never been seen. There 
were no possible explanations to be given 
to the American people, one only could 
whisper a few expiatory words to Khrushchev 
and to Castro. 

President Kennedy, with the sudden im- 
pulse of a great leader, publicly declared that 
he assumed the responsibility for all that 
had happened. More could not be expected 
from a great man. He intended—and was 
successful—to clean many of his staff mem- 
bers from the putrid mire spilled by their 
own compatriots of the press, radio, and tele- 
vision sectors. 

Now it was our turn to speak to the 
Guatemalans. We do not accuse anyone. 
The greatest captain in the world can lose 
a battle. 

Our most famous leader, the invincible 
Gen. Rafael Carrera, said that the mili- 
tary school had been for him the school of 
his defeats. 

But President Kennedy still has to assume 
the responsibility of another sequel: the 
promise made to Guatemala has not yet 
been fulfilled; he must take into account 
that the Cochinos Beach battle was a vic- 
tory and not a defeat, and, having started 
under such good auspices, has to go on 
carrying out the great task of exterminating 
communism from that portion of American 
territory. There are also promises entered 
into with South America. 

What is to be expected from the new 
meeting in Punta del Este? Those protocols 
could change the problem and find a solu- 
tion to it as the Korean one, where many 
nations jointly fought with gallantry and 
crushed the Communists. Who knows 
whether the fights carried on in Korea, 
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Greece, Laos, Vietnam, have provoked the 
Berlin dilemma? 

Now Guatemala is awaiting the results of 
the Punta del Este meeting, but also ex- 
pecting the fulfillment of obligations which 
cannot be paid with y with good 
will. Let us fulfill our obligations, all of us. 


Commendation by the President of Okla- 
homa Air National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, all Okla- 
homans share in the pride given us as 
a result of the wonderful record achieved 
by Oklahoma National Guard units both 
in peacetime and during war. Even 
now, the 138th Air Transport Group 
(H) of the Oklahoma Air National 
Guard is on active duty at Tulsa to 
strengthen this country’s defense pos- 
ture in the Berlin crisis. 

Recently, too, members of the Okla- 
homa Air National Guard serving at 
Oklahoma City were commended by the 
President of the United States for pro- 
viding communications support during 
his successful trip to South America. 
They were crewmembers of the Talking 
Bird, a communications aircraft under 
the command of Lt. Col. Doyle W. Hastie, 
of Oklahoma City. 

Mr. President, I congratulate Colonel 
Hastie and his crew on this commenda- 
tion by the President and ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter from the 
White House and the names of the crew 
of the Talking Bird be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and list were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, January 3, 1962. 
Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, 
Chief of Staff, 
U.S. Air Force, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GENERAL LeMay: The President has 
asked me to thank the members of the crew 
of Talking Bird for their outstanding com- 
munications support of his recent visit to 
South America. A 

Lt. Col. Doyle W. Hastie, aircraft com- 
mander, and his crew provided invaluable 
assistance to the White House staff, the 
White House Army Signal Agency and the 
US. Air Force through radio-phone patch 
link between Venezuela, Colombia, and 
Washington prior to and during the Presi- 
dent’s visit to Venezuela and Colombia. 

The President requests that appropriate 
commanders be advised of this letter and 
copies be placed in the official records of 
Colonel Hastie and each crew member. 

Sincerely, 
Goprrry T. MCHUGH, 
Brigadier General, USAF, Air Force 
Aide to the President. 


Crew MEMBERS OF THE "TALKING BIRD” 

Lt. Col. Doyle W. Hastie; Capt. Roy B. 
McKanna, Jr.; Capt. Hugh J. ham; 
Capt. Karl V, Keller; Ist Lt. George P. Graves; 
Ist Lt. Thomas R. Webb; S. Msgt. Edward L. 
Horne; S. Msgt. Ernest P. Quine; S. Msgt. Don 
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A. Stover; M. Sgt. Roscoe F. Simpkins; M. 
Sgt. Max Terry; M. Sgt. Earnest G. Wolf; T. 
Sgt. Samuel N. Blackburn; T. Sgt. Charles E. 
Martz; T. Sgt. Jon W. Wright; T. Sgt. John 
L. Oltmanns; S. Sgt. Loyd D. Gravitt; S. Sgt. 
Larry J. Leonard; S. Sgt. Gordon E. Fanselau; 
S. Sgt. Samuel H. Green; Alc. Charles R. 
Butcher; Alc. Donald L. Green; Alc. Noel R. 
Noe; Alc. Charles R. Shinn; Mr. John F. 
Westbrook, civilian technical representative, 
Collins Radio Corp. 


Effect of Oil Imports on Our Domestic Oil 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
today America faces the problems of na- 
tional preservation with growing aware- 
ness of the many intricacies involved. 
One aspect is the maintenance and pres- 
ervation of our natural resources and the 
allied industries therein affected. 

Specifically, we must do all in our 
power to strengthen this Nation’s ability 
to be self-sufficient in the production of 
power. Thus, the domestic oil industry 
must not, it cannot, be sacrificed. 

We cannot afford to continue to im- 
port 26 percent of the oil which is proc- 
essed for domestic and foreign con- 
sumption. Also, I believe we must main- 
tain the 2742-percent depletion allow- 
able on oil. ¢ 

Today in my own Oklahoma the small 
oil companies and many allied and de- 
pendent industries are suffocating from 
the stranglehold of those interests which 
push for more importation of foreign oil. 

As Mr. Harold Freeman, chairman of 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission, 
said in a statement before a subcommit- 
tee of the Small Business Committee on 
November 28, 1961: 

The conditions are that Oklahoma's job- 
producing, tax-producing, business-produc- 
ing oll and gas industry needs help. The 
allowables are down, the bankruptcies are up, 
rigs are stacked, oilworkers are idle and 
scattered, the operator’s wel] average is 
deeper, the costs are greater, money is harder 
to borrow, the interest rates are higher, and 
the excessive imports of foreign oll and 
petroleum products has got its foot on our 
necks. Excessive imports is the plague, itch, 
and cancer wrapped up all in one for those 
of us charged with the responsibility of keep- 
ing our domestic oil industry virile and re- 
sponsive to national emergency. 


During the Suez crises in 1956, Okla- 
homa’'s oil production shot up from 500,- 
000 to 631,000 barrels daily. That daily 
increase, calculated on a yearly basis, 
would represent something like 40 mil- 
lion barrels of crude oil. 

From 1957 through 1960 Oklahoma 
lost $6,460,200 in tax revenue primarily 
because of the decrease in crude oil pro- 
duction. In 1960 Oklahoma produced 
21.7 million barrels fewer than in 1957. 

The oil and natural gas producing 
industry faces not only the normal busi- 
ness hazards of trying to keep income 
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ahead of costs. It also must carry, at its 
own expense, the capacity to produce 
far more than peacetime demand re- 
quires. 

Any thinking person knows that we 
cannot count on Arabian oil to come 
surging across the sands like a knight 
in black armor to save us in case of war. 
With the blocking of the Suez, bombing 
of pipelines, submarine control of the 
Mediterranean, or by direct Soviet inva- 
sion, the Near East oil supply could be 
shut off in a matter of hours or days. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is absolutely 
essential for this Nation's security that 
we continue to promote incentive for the 
search of deposits of oil and gas by both 
large and small companies. 

This can be done by maintaining the 
27%2-percent oil depletion allowable and 
the reduction of foreign oil imports. 

The 2742-percent oil depletion allow- 
able gives incentive to all oil companies. 
It must be maintained to help balance 
with the tremendous costs of wildcatting 
and exploration. 

The 26-percent importation of foreign 
oil should be slashed to 14 percent of the 
domesti¢ market. It is unrealistic to 
eliminate oil importation but, on the 
other hand, it is suicide to destroy the 
American oil industry. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we cannot fail 
to heed the gasping sound of this basic 
industry. We cannot be so blind as to 
sit idly by while the oil that runs our 
business, agriculture, and military is shut 
off like water through a faucet. 


The Man From Illinois 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, it was 
fitting that 98 years after the “Man From 
Illinois” made his memorable address 
which will live through the ages, another 
Illinoisan stood on the exact spot, this 
past November 19, and paid him a glow- 
ing tribute. His was a unique tribute in 
that he compared the challenges of those 
days to many we face today, using every 
highlight of that address to assure us 
that since that long-ago time we have 
faced crisis after crisis and, because we 
are a nation founded on liberty and 
equality, we have endured. 

Senator DIRKSEN, in his own eloquent 
way, painted the beautiful word picture 
which follows:“ 

ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE EVERETT Mo- 
KINLEY DIRKSEN, U.S. SENATOR From ILLI- 
NOIS, AT GETTYSBURG BATTLEFIELD ON THE 
987TH ANNIVERSARY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 
GETTYSBURG ADDRESS WHICH Was DELIVERED 
ON NOVEMBER 19, 1863 
Four score and eighteen years ago this 

day, the man from Illinois stood in this place, 

the destiny of a nation upon his shoulders 
and the cares of conflict graven upon his 
face. 

From thousands of patriot graves, men who 
had fallen beneath a July sun were speak- 
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ing to him. From his anguished soul he was 
to speak to and for them. 

He was uneasy. In ink and pencil he 
drafted and redrafted the remarks which 
he was invited to make. His mind struggled 
to embody in few words a mesage suited to 
the occasion, setting forth the reason for 
the conflict, the duty still at hand, and the 
hope for the future. Yet, out of deep humil- 
ity, he was impelled to say that it was not the 
Words of the living which would be noted 
and remembered but only the deeds of heroes 
who had fallen here for the Union. 

Consider then his words. He spoke of our 
forefathers—those who were here before him 
and brought forth a new nation. They were 
but one of many generations who had gone 
before, a part of the endless stream which 

through time and history and gives 
Continuity to our national life. 
Each generation added to the inheritance 
it received from those who had gone 
ore, enriched it and transmitted it to 
who were to follow. They dug the 
Wells and planted the fields and vineyards 
which those who came after were re- 
ed; they built the roads by which others 
weled; they built the railroads by which 
People and were transported; they 
tilled the soil from which came food and sub- 
ce; they founded the industries where 
Men worked; they gave the law for commerce 
and conduct and bunt the schools by which 
culture, classics and communication might 
become an open book to all. This they 
— those generations who marched be- 
fore—for our legacy and our trusteeship. 
new nation which they wrought was 
Conceived in Überty and dedicated to 


ty. 

How freely those words come to the tongue 
in all parts of the earth—liberty and equal- 
ity. And what strange meanings are read 

to them. 

Men speak of liberty even as it is being 
extinguished before their eyes. They speak 
Of liberty, even as it is being transformed 
into a gospel. Men speak of liberty, 
eren as her domain shrinks and she strug- 
Bles for survival. Men speak of liberty even 
as such heresies as “Better Red than Dead” 

up to be embraced by those who have 

treedom's price. But the man 

from Ilinois spoke only of that liberty which 

ennobles and dignifies the individual and 
his godly image. 

The man from Illinois spoke of a nation 
dedicated to equality. Is it a hollow word 
With which to beguile multitudes or does it 
have meaning? If it means anything, it 
Must mean equality before the law, equality 
or opportunity, and equality of rights or it 
departs from the concept to which the new 
Ration was dedicated. Narrow the meaning 
Of the word as we will, struggle against its 

t as we may, hedge it with condi- 
tions and exceptions to strangle its full im- 
Port, it could have but one meaning to the 
Man from Illinois who stood here 98 years 
ago and that is equality under a just God, 
ty under man’s law, and equality in 
the enjoyment of life, the enjoyment of lib- 
and freedom for each to pursue happi- 

in his own way. 

Then came the deathless question which 
Continues to roll down time’s corridor with 
®ach generation, Can a nation so conceived 
and so dedicated long endure? 

What strange doubts assail this timid gen- 
tation of today as it beholds the challenges 

both liberty and equality. 

We seem beset with fear not faith, with 

bt not confidence, with compromise not 
Conviction, with dismay not dedication. 
: We are drenched with the literature of 
ĉar and doubt. Survival has become the 
Main theme. The fallout shelter from 
de ch the stars of hope and courage cannot 

seen has become the symbol of our fears 
and misgivings. 
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Are we to become fearful, unworthy lega- 
tees in a blessed, united land where the 
earth is fertile to our every need, where the 
skills and ingenuity of men are boundless, 
where the burdens are bearable, where de- 
cent living is within the reach of all, and 
where the genius to produce is unlimited? 

Perhaps we have lost our sense of con- 
tinulty? Perhaps we have forgotten that we 


move in that same endless stream which 


began with our forefathers and which will 
flow on and on to embrace our children and 
our children's children. If we have, there 
will have gone with it that sense of Individ- 
ual responsibility which is the last best hope 
that a nation conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to equality can long endure. 

Comes then the reminder from the man 
from Illinois. Men died here and men are 
sleeping here who fought under a July sun 
that the Nation might endure, united, free, 
tolerant, and devoted to equality. 

The task was unfinished. It is never quite 
finished, 

Freedom is never fully won at any given 
time or place. From Runnymede and the 
Magna Carta until now is seven and one-half 
centuries. Has there been a generation in 
which liberty has not been challenged in one 
form or another? 

In the day of our forefathers, the challenge 
was from a king and his ministers to a 
people. 

When our Capital was burned by the 
British in 1814 it was an imperious sovereign 
against an infant land. 

When the man from Illinois stood here 
98 years ago, it was the challenge flowing 
from one of the unsovled problems in the 
Constitution. 

Three score years ago, it was a helpless 
island people against a foreign tyrant. 

Twice in our own time, it was the chal- 
lenge of autocracy and dictatorship versus 
freedom and self-determination. 

And today, it is the challenge of cold war 
born strangely enough in the crucible of hot 
war. It is the challenge of a despotic, deceit- 
ful system with its own prophets, its own 
holy book, its own specious promises of salva- 
tion, its own image of man as a creature 
without dignity or the everlasting hope of 
another more glorious life. í 

But the challenge to freedom is not lim- 
ited to forces from without. It embraces 
also those individuals and groups who are 
unceasing in their efforts to expand the 
powers and functions of the Central Govern- 
ment and have it intrude more deeply into 
the affairs of the people. 

These, all these, are the continuing chal- 
lenges to freedom and the task of the 
defenders is never finished. 

Comes now the shining hope and the duty 
with which the man from Illinois charged 
his countrymen, 

The hope—a new birth of freedom, But 
can there be a birth without labor and pain? 

Dare we in this soft age belleve when men 
shrink from pain and sacrifice that a new 
birth of freedom and a new sense of mission 
can come without pain? 

And then the further hope that self- 
government shall not perish. He did not 
mean government of the few but of all. He 
did not say government by the few but by 
all. He did not say government for the few 
but for all. 

But the key to all is government by the 
people for the certain way to lose the precious 
power of self-government is failure to use it. 

So spoke the man from Illinois 98 years 
ago this day. 

His imperishable words are as fresh today 
as when they were uttered. 

The problem today is the same as in his 
day—whether in this uneasy, fevered world, 
this or any nation founded on liberty and 
equality can long endure. 

The duty is the same—the duty imposed 
upon us as a part of that endless procession 
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of men and women to build and ennoble this 
good land and carry on the unfinished work. 

The bonds are the same, for the living 
cannot separate themselves from their obli- 
gation to the dead. 

The need is the same—for a new birth of. 
freedom as the lamps of liberty go out in 
many places, either by force and brutality or 
by default. 

The challenge is the same—for this genera- 
tion to come out of the gloomy shelters of 
defeatism and despair and assert freedom’s 
cause under God to all the world with the 
same vigor and purpose which marked the 
course of the man from Illinois. 

His name you know—Abraham Lincoln. 


Taxes and the Lathe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, we are 
confronted today with the great issue: 
How can we compete effectively in the 
burgeoning new markets of the world? 

One of the most important responses 
we can make is to modernize our tax 
structure so that American industries 
can compete effectively overseas. 

Mr. Donald I. Rogers, a perceptive 
and able columnist for the New York 
Herald Tribune, has written an article 
on this subject which I think is partic- 
ularly interesting. Mr. Rogers’ article 
is entitled “Taxes and the Lathe.” In 
it, he describes how depreciation allow- 
ances work and tells how important they 
are to the maintenance and strengthen- 
ing of American industrial resources. I 
ask unanimous consent that this excel- 
lent article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TAXES AND THE LATHE 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

The President has indicated that he will 
place before the reconvened Congress sev- 
eral matters for urgent consideration, among 
them, a request for revisions of the tax law 
to permit greater depreciation allowances. 
It's an old appeal, this one for increased de- 
preciation, so old and so constant, in fact, 
that the public may have lost sight of its 
importance. 

For openers, it might be said in all fair- 
ness, that there is nothing in the President's 
program of transcending importance. It 
might also be said that, if nothing is done 
about depreciation allowances, America 
might soon be forced out of competitive 
world markets. 

W. Cordes Snyder, Jr., chairman and pres- 
ident of Blaw-Knox Co., writing in the cur- 
rent issue of the Exchange, the magazine 
published by the New York Stock Exchange, 
cites, for instance, the example of a turret 
lathe purchased recently by his company. 

It replaced one bought in 1928 at a cost of 
$8,140. It has been fully depreciated—that 
is, the tax people had allowed Blaw-Knox 
to set aside a sum each year against its re- 
placement—and in addition, the company 
realized $675 from Its resale. Thus there 
was available a total of $8,815 for the pur- 
chase of a replacement. 
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The cost of the new lathe, however, was 
$46,915. 

Mr. Snyder explains that, while the re- 

nt was somewhat larger and more 
flexible, it has roughly the same capacity 
as the old lathe. Just to stay even, then, 
the company had to invest an additional 
$38,100 to get a new lathe. 

But, to be able to invest that $38,100, it 
had to earn about $80,000 before taxes. 

The cause of this problem? Obviously, 
the depreciation is too slim and is spread 
over too long å period. 

“This situation,” says Mr. Snyder, “illus- 
trates a problem which, unless satisfactorily 
resolved, threatens investors with deteriorat- 
ing values and workers with constricted em- 
ployment opportunities.” 

To explain depreciation: It Is a charge 
made to income to reflect the cost of capital 
goods consumed in production because they 
are long lived and are consumed over a long 
period of time. The tax laws recognize this 
and allow a portion of the cost of capital 
goods to be added each year to the cost of 
production. 

But there are two weaknesses: First, de- 
preciation is based on original cost and falls 
to recognize the effects of inflation, as in the 
case of Mr. Snyder's turret lathe. Second, 
depreciation is based not only on original 
cost but also on the estimated useful lifespan 
of the piece of equipment concerned. Even 
in ideal circumstances, useful life is hard to 
estimate and in a period of rapid technologi- 
cal change such an estimate is arbitrary and 
unreliable. 

A steel company president reported that 
in 1927 his company built a rolling mill at 
a cost of $3 million. In 1957, it was decided 
to replace the mill with a new one. The 
old mili had been fully depreciated so that, 
in effect, $3 million was available for pur- 
chase of the new facility. The new mill 
was actually larger, more modern, but it was 
estimated that it would cost $12 million to 
replace the 1927 mill with one of compara- 
ble capacity, Thus, to stay even, $9 million 
in new money had to be invested. In order 
to accumulate that $9 million, the company 
had to earn $18,750,000 before taxes. 

Another steel company had an open hearth 
furnace built 25 years ago for $10 million. 
To replace it would cost $64 million. To 
stay even $54 million in new money needs 
to be invested. Says the president: “Now 
we have to earn $112,500,000 before taxes to 
get that $54 million. Now the Government 
says that $112,500,000 is profit and they tax 
it as profit. But it isn’t profit at all. It is 
our seed corn.” 

“It does not go to our stockholders or to 
our workers or to expanded production for 
our customers or to make new jobs, It does 
not change a thing. It does not finance 
progress. It is merely the cost of standing 
still.” 

Mr. Snyder cites the different views taken 
by foreign nations which compete with us in 
world markets. Their tax structures, unlike 
ours, have been designed to encourage in- 
vestment and discourage consumption. In 
the United Kingdom, basic depreciation 
rates range from 7½ percent to 25 percent, 
but special allowances permit recovery of up 
to 45 percent of the cost of new equipment 
in the first year of its use. 

France, if anything, Is even more liberal 
than the United Kingdom, Undar French 
law, up to 57.8 percent of new equipment 
can be depreciated over the first 3 years of 
useful life. In addition, France recognizes 
inflation by allowing depreciation rates rang- 
ing up to 2,430 percent for assets dating back 
to 1914. Even property formerly fully de- 
preciated can have a restored value for addi- 
tional appreciation. 

Germany, which had most liberal depreci- 
ation procedures immediately after the war, 
today has tightened up a bit. The basic 
rate is 10 percent annually, but this is 
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boosted by allowing 25 percent In the first 
year and 58 percent in the first 3 years under 
special provisions. 

Says Mr. Snyder: “It can be assumed that 
the encouragement of capital accumulation 
and reinvestment has played a large role in 
the amazing recovery of these nations. We 
are already feeling the sting of their com- 
petition and, unless we revise our attitudes, 
we may well awaken to find our competitive 
position seriously compromised,” 


Is There an Uncle Sam? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, when talk- 
ing about the Communist form of gov- 
ernment as opposed to our republican 
form of government, it is important to 
be articulate in expounding the virtues 
of our system. Many seem to be at a 
loss in this field. This may result partly 
from ignorance as to what communism 
really is. It may, sadly enough, result 
from ignorance as to what our system 
of government exemplifies, or even from 
a lack of deep-seated belief in what our 
Constitution provides. In any event, it 
is not enough to point out that we have 
many more material advantages, such as 
more washing machines, more television 
sets, or more automobiles. A true Ameri- 
can knows these are not sufficient reasons 
to believe in any form of government be- 
cause they are not reasons, they are the 
results of our free enterprise system. 
Our reasons go much deeper, and are 
bound up in the spiritual as well as the 
materialistic benefits. 

Because I know this, I was much im- 
pressed with an almost poetic disserta- 
tion on the subject by one of our column- 
ists. 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent to include with my remarks 
a column “These Days,“ written by 
George E. Sokolsky, and printed in the 
January 31 issue of the Washington Post, 
entitled His Name Is Uncle Sam”: 

HIS Name Is UNCLE Sam 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 

One of the truly great editorials of all 
time appeared in the New York Sun in reply 
to a child, Virginia, who wanted to know 
whether there is a Santa Claus. The truth 
of the matter, of course, is that there is a 
Santa Claus, but he dwells only in the 
heart of the generous. He has no form, no 
style, no nationality, no particular religion. 
He is the embodiment of love. 

Now along comes Robert G. Smith who 
wants to know if there is an Uncle Sam. He 
writes to ask: : 

“My name is not Virginia and I'm con- 
siderably more, than 9 years old but I, too, 
have a momentous question regarding a well- 
known character: 

“Is there an Uncle Sam? 

“You know who I mean—the tall, rugged, 
white-haired figure in red-and-white-striped 
trousers, blue coat, and star-spangled hat 
traditional symbol of the. American way of 
life. 

“Is he still around? Or is he hiding out 
in the Green Mountains of Vermont? Or 
some other place like that? 
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“Some say Uncle Sam is a back number. 
They say Uncle Sugar Daddy is now top 
man in Washington—doling out his assorted 
‘goodies’ to his many nephews and nieces, 
his country cousins and foreign relations. 

“They say patriotism is strictly for the 
birds—the vanishing bald eagle that Is. 

“I suppose it’s the old-fashioned Connec- 
ticut Yankee in me, or maybe my 4 years 
in the Navy during World War II, but I'm 
kinda hard to convince * .“ 

Of course, there is an Uncle Sam. He is 
a simple fellow who has bullt a great coun- 
try with his own hands. His ancestors 
crossed an ocean to find an allen shore here. 
Everybody who ever came here had to cross 
a frightening ocean. 

In the old days, Uncle Sam's ancestors 
found Indians and forests and wild beasts; 
today, those who come find large cities, 
with good roads to connect them, with rail- 
roads and airplanes. In the old days, each 
man built his home and his schoolhouse and 
his church by his own sinews and sweat; 
today he moves into a house of the most 
modern devices. 

In the old days, Uncle Sam had to find 
a place for himself, where he could farm 
for food and clothing, where his wife could 
cook and spin and sew; today, his wife finds 
what she requires in a supermarket, while 
he earns a wage and builds a family, 

In the old days, Uncle Sam crossed moun- 
tains and rivers and valleys, his 
goods and folks with great hardship until 
he found a place for himself, risking limb 
and life to conquer a continent and make 
it a glorious granary; today, he finds ample 
facilities to take him from place to place 
and wherever he goes there are mines and 
mills and factories and stores to provide 
work, and wherever he goes there are schools 
and colleges and technological institutes 
for those who require such facilities and 
have the ambition to use them. 

And there are churches, too. There are 
prayer houses of all varieties of religion, 
each man cither following freely in the ways 
of his ancestors, or choosing his own way, 
or none at all. Freedom of choice is the 
doctrine that guides our people and those 
who would limit freedom are regarded as 
hateful creatures, not true descendants of 
Uncle Sam. 

Is there an Uncle Sam? 

More than 50 races of man have found 
a free life here, freedom of opportunity, 
freedom of choice, freedom of movement, 
freedom to work, freedom to read and write 
and speak. And to give glory to it all, for 
each there is freedom to worship God, each 
man as he chooses, whether Jew, or Chris- 
tian, or Moslem, or whatever. 

Is there an Uncle Sam? 

How can one doubt it? 


Yes, Uncle Sam is in the hearts of those 
who believe that freedom and equality are 
qualities which come to us from God and 
will survive all the errors of stupid and 
selfish men and women. 


Patriotism and Good Will Toward Men 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorn an article en- 
titled “Horning Speaks Before More 
Than 300 at Chamber’s Annual Din- 
ner” which appeared on page 1 of the 
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January 25, 1962, edition of the Seymour 
(Ind.) Tribune. : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


Horning Speaks Bron More THAN 300 AT 
CHAMBER'S ANNUAL DINNER 


A Hoosier farmboy who made good re- 
urned to his hometown of Seymour to speak 

more than 800 persons Wednesday night 
at the Seymour Chamber of Commerce an- 
nual dinner. 

Lawrence William Horning, vice president 
or the New York Central Railroad, extolled 
Patriotism and good will toward men and 
Sald the great bulk of the world’s good work 
is done by_common, ordinary everyday peo- 
Ple like those in Seymour. 

His audience was by far the largest ever 

attend an annual dinner of the Seymour 

ber. Horning, who started his railroad 
Career 42 years ago as a platform attendant, 
Tose to the executive ranks of the New York 
ventral, but he still has a big place in his 
heart for Seymour. 
l "Two score years and five have passed since 
Š left Beymour, to return only as an occa- 
ional visitor," the 63-year-old executive 
Said. “Tt is, therefore, with great nostalgia 
t I have returned to my ‘home country’ 
y. I attest the truth of that old Hoosier 
Saying, ‘You can take the boy out of In- 
but you can't take Indiana out of 
the boy.’ ” 

He reminisced about his boyhood in In- 

and the farm on which he grew up 
Just 6 miles south of Seymour on the Mus- 
Catatuck River. His talk was sprinkled with 
Anecdotes amusing to his large audience. 

‘I sometimes think that if you were born 
Without inheriting home, money, or any- 

much that men desire in the way of 

Portunity—and yet if you were born in 
America, particularly in a place like Indiana, 
you were born with a silver spoon in your 
Mouth,” he told the gathering. 

%, Today behind the Iron Curtain,” he said, 
there fs fear, not freedom; slavery, not 
initiative; suppression, not motivation: ter- 
Tor, not happiness; restrictions, not help to 
We have developed individual en- 
terprise because of our form of Government, 
not because we inherited great resources. 

Anyone born under the American flag 
bi get just as far as his talents and am- 

tions carry him. He is not tied down by 
tradition, by dictators or by unfriendly 

Verlords,”* 


t 


1 Horning, who quoted President Kennedy's 
amous statement, “Now is the time for 

is to ask what they can do for their 
Country, rather than what their country can 
do for them,” was disturbed that nearly 20 
Percent of Americans eligible to vote in the 
960 presidential election did not exercise 
that right. = 

In some States, he said, less than 50 per- 

dent of eligible persons voted. “I suggest 
t most Americans, including ourselves, 

too little interest in our Government 
and how it is run.” 

He said that of 5,715,618 young Americans 
Siven physical examinations for military 
2 ce between October 1948, and June 1960, 

216.110 or 38.8 percent were rejected. Of 
129,209 called in Indiana, 42,377 were 

Tejected, or 32.8 percent, 

m Are Americans getting soft?” he asked, 
ave we become victims of easy life?” 
Speaking of good will, ae ous there 

ag two kinds, entirely separate and distinct. 

lite both play an important part in human 


ce, There is, first, the goodwill of trade con- 
dunung which we hear so much about in 
usiness circles,” he said. 

s Horning added, "Greater by far than the 
Nene is that good will of which the Galilean 
herds sang, when in the silent night as 
kept watch over their flocks, they 
ännounced the advent of a newborn King, 
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the dominating principle of whose reign was 
set forth in the benedictory proclamation— 
‘On earth peace, good will to men.’ From 
that eventful hour until now, we have 
spoken of the benevolence of the human 
heart as ‘good will.’” 

In explaining how the ordinary, everyday 
people achieve great deeds, Horning said, “It 
is not the four-leaf clover which feeds the 
cows and the bees giving us milk and honey. 

“Rather, it is the three-leaf clover, the 
common, ordinary garden variety that feeds 
the cows and the bees. And the great bulk 
of the world’s good work, both physical and 
spiritual, is not being done by a few men of 
genius but by a great host of common, ordi- 
nary, everyday people, like those in Sey- 
mour, who haye taken the pains to grow up.” 

He also said the youth of the Nation need 
help and counsel and that we are falling 
them. “The figures with regard to teén- 
agers involved in serious crimes are startling, 

“Let us as good citizens, do our best to 
train them by precept and example to be 
good and able citizens. Tomorrow, the fate 
of America will rest upon the shoulders of 
our children—have we done our best to train 
and to prepare them for that awesome re- 
sponsibility?” 

The veteran railroad executive was intro- 
duced by John H. Conner, who called him a 
self-made man who enthusiastically praises 
his hometown and is often known as “Mr. 
Seymour." 

Walter L. Bud“ Surface, 1961 president of 
the Seymour chamber, was in charge of the 
program, introducing some of the notable 
persons in attendance. They included Sena- 
tor Homer E. Capehart, Republican, of Indi- 
ana; Charles O. Hendricks, Indiana secretary 
of state; W. Spurgeon, joint State senator 
from Jackson, Scott, and Washington Coun- 
ties; Robert F. Speckner, joint State repre- 
sentative from Jackson and Brown Counties; 
J. Ralph Thompson, Seymour, president of 
the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce; 
and Harold E. Riley, 1962 president of the 
Seymour chamber. 

Riley presented an engraved plaque to the 
outgoing chamber president and then gave a 
brief address, stating the success of a com- 
munity depends on the active participation 
of its chamber of commerce committees. 

Following Horning’s speech, Surface’ pre- 
sented the speaker an engraved sterling silver 
cigarette box. In his closing remarks, Surface 
said the local chamber is solvent and that its 
industrial committee is doing a good job. 

FIVE HUNDRED MORE EMPLOYED HERE 

He reported the new Gardner Box Co. pro- 
duced 1.5 million boxes last month. Also, he 
mentioned the new Arvin Industries north 
plant and said the Amoco Chemicals Corp. 
Propellants Division plant has doubled its 
employment. In November 1961 there were 
500 more people employed in Seymour than 
in November 1960. 

Surface also cited the growth of Seymour's 
financial institutions, the cooperation of the 
city administration regarding the city park- 
ing lot, the cooperation of Freeman Field 
with the industrial development committee, 
and the addition of churches and new busi- 
nesses to Seymour last year. 


Resolution by Republican Women’s Fed- 
erated Clubs of New Hampshire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Republican Women’s 
Federated Clubs of New Hampshire at 
their annual meeting. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the United States has carried the 
greater financial burden of the United Na- 
tions over a number of years; and 

Whereas there is an increasing prospect of 
the United Nations being controlled by 
enemy and so-called neutralist countries; 
and 

Whereas the present administration in 
Washington will request the United States 
to authorize the purchase of up to one hun- 
dred million dollars of the two hundred 
million dollars of the United Nations’ bond 
issue; and 

Whereas Representative Epwarp J, DER- 
WINSKI, Republican, from the State of Il- 
linois, will introduce legislation opposing 
and prohibiting the United States from pur- 
chasing United Nations bonds; and 

Whereas we are deeply concerned over the 
huge deficit, the frightening outflow of gold, 
the staggering tax burden that is put on the 
American citizens and the problematical 
value of those bonds; therefore 

Resolved, That the Republican Wom- 
en's Federated Clubs of New Hampshire, at 
their annual meeting held in Concord, New 
Hampshire on January 15, 1962, express their 
strong opposition to the United States buy- 
ing any of these bonds, and commend Rep- 
resentative EDWARD DERWINSKI for his forth- 
right stand in bringing before the Co 
of the United States, a bill prohibiting the 
United States from p these United 
Nations’ bonds; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Senator Norris Cotton, Senator 
Maurice J. MURPHY, JR., Representative 
CHESTER Merrow, Representative PERKINS 
Bass, and Representative Ep wand J. DER- 
WINSKI. 


Is the U.N. Worth Saving? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
a few days ago there appeared in the 
Washington Star an article by an emi- 
nent columnist and political writer, 
Gould Lincoln. That column has been 
reproduced in the Montgomery Adver- 
tiser of February 3, 1962. The article is 
entitled “Whether the U.N. Is Worth 
Saving.” I wish to read only the open- 
ing of Mr, Lincoln's statement, which is 
as follows: 

Within a brief time the question: “Is the 
United Nations worth saving?“ will come be- 
fore Congress in a very tangible, matter-of- 
fact, down-to-earth way. For Congress will 
have to decide whether it will agree to Presi- 
dent Kennedy's recommendation that this 
Government subscribe to one-half of the 
$200 million bond issue which the U.N. pro- 
poses to float so it can pay for its forceful 
action restoring order in the Congo. Obvi- 
ously, the U.N, cannot continue to function 
in the red. 


It is a very readable article. In my 
opinion, it presents the subject in the 
most realistic manner. I commend its 
reading to my colleagues in the Senate 
and, in fact, to everyone. 
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Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHETHER THE U.N. Is WORTH Savino 

(By Gould Lincoln) 

Within a brief time the question: “Is 
the United Nations worth saving?” will 
come before Congress in a very tangible, 
matter-of-fact, down-to-earth way. For 
Congress will have to decide whether it will 
agree to President Kennedy’s recommenda- 
tion that this Government subscribe to one- 
half of the $200 million bond issue which the 
U.N, proposes to float so it can pay for its 
forceful action restoring order in the Congo, 
Obviously, the U.N. cannot continue to func- 
tion in the red. The bond issue is not an 
assessment. Nor is it a financially profitable 
investment for the bonds, which are to run 
for 25 years and pay 2 percent interest. 

One-half this bond issue is a very large 
share to be taken by one nation out of a 
membership of 104. But obviously the Com- 
munist bloc, led by Soviet Russia, will not 
subscribe, since it has been opposed to this 
action in the Congo. And for a good reason 
in the Communist mind—any successful 
democratization in the Congo means less 
opportuntty for the Communists to take over 
this newly independent part of Africa. How 
far the British and French (who have been 
lukewarm, to say the least, about the op- 
eration) will wish to subscribe remains to be 
seen. Other than the United States, these 
are the larger nations able to contribute 
most to the U.N. 

It seems entirely clear that if the United 
States fails to take up a large part of this 
bond issue, the U.N. will go broke. While 
there has been opposition in this country 
to the Congo operations, particularly so far 
as the Katanga Province Is concerned, this is 
a time to rally to the support of the United 
Nations. If we do not like the bond issue, 
we should find some other way of contribut- 
ing the necessary funds. But the bond is- 
sue is the most feasible method of raising 
the money yet suggested. 

It is time for real hard thinking about 
what will be the situation if the United 
Nations is allowed to go down the drain—to 
follow the old League of Nations as the latest 
effort to find a way to world peace and jus- 
tice. Where would the loss of the United 
Nations leave the free world—that part of 
the world opposed to international com- 
munism? The Communist bloc is welded to- 
gether by a single purpose and that is to take 
over the entire world. This is true despite 
the conflicts in opinion which have arisen 
between Red Russia and Red China and Al- 
bania. Their differences are as to the 
method of seeking to dominate the world. 
While Russia's Nikita Khushchey talks of a 
peaceful coexistence—apparently to lull the 
free nations to a condition that Communist 
subversion and conquest may be easler—the 
Chinese are demanding more direct action. 

Without the U.N., will it be easier for the 
Russian Communists to pick off one free or 
so-called neutralist nation after another, 
thus avoiding war and gaining thelr desired 
end? Would it be more to the interest of 
the free world to create a separate alliance, 
opposed to the Communist bloc? Such a 
plan has been suggested. Always the Com- 
munists seek to pit one nation of the free 
world against another—to play on the self- 
interest of one nation as against that of 
another. 

The United Nations was conceived in the 
idea that, after the Second World War and 
its terrible cost in life and treasure, it would 
be possible to create a really workable in- 
ternational organization for peace with Jus- 
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tice. The U.N. Charter was written in San 
Francisco in 1945 and great hopes were ex- 
pressed for its future. It was only a matter 
of months, however, until the recalcitrance 
of the Russian Communist Government 
came into full view. It has progressed with 
each year. Nevertheless, the U.N. has proved 
its value again and again on the side of 
peace frequently on the side of the free 
world. 

The U.N. has fought one war —the war to 
proserve the Republic of Korea. The United 
States provided nearly all the armed forces 
and the money to fight that war. We took 
the lead. Because of our position then in the 
Far East, only we could take the lead. We 
could have won a decisive victory had the 
conflict been carried to the sources of the 
Communist supplies. In the end, however, 
the Republic of Korea was preserved and has 
not fallen to the Communists to date. In 
that war the Red Chinese provided men and 
the Russians provided weapons for the Com- 
munists of North Korea. 

The United States has tried to make the 
U.N. a real agency of peace. The Communist 
bloc has tried to use it only for propaganda, 
and to stall off peaceful settlements in in- 
ternational disputes. This, however, is no 
good reason for junking the United Nations. 
It may be necessary to revise the charter of 
the U.N. and wise to do so. But unless the 
world is prepared and intends to go to a hot 
war, the United Nations is worth saving. 


Response From South America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, yesterday the Subcommittee on In- 
ter-American Economic Relationships of 
the Joint Economic Committee released 
its report on its recent 2-week trip 
through six Latin American countries. 
As a member of Joint Economic Com- 
mittee and a participant in this trip, I 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the report of the subcommittee 
and the supplemental views which I 
added. 

As a result of this trip, and the re- 
marks which I made about it both dur- 
ing and after the trip itself, I have had 
several very interesting letters from per- 
sons knowledgeable in South America, 
its politics, economics, people and, most 
importantly, its future. There is one of 
these letters which I would like to share 
with my colleagues and with the people 
of this country. At the request of its 
author, an American citizen presently 
living and working in one of the coun- 
tries visited by the subcommittee, I am 
not disclosing his name. Nevertheless, 
I think it is worthy of the attention of 
those interested in framing a workable 
pou: for our relations with Latin Amer- 
ca. 

The letter follows: 

Hon. TRos. B. Curtis, 
The U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C, 

Deak Sm: The local press has published 
translation into Spanish of a recent inter- 
view by you in which you warn against er- 
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roneous policies in “alliance for progress.” 
Feeling you might like to have it, I attach 
the clipping. 

Your criticisms are well taken, and they 
substantially agree with those of Henry 
Hazlitt to a speech by Chester Bowles (see 
Newsweek, Noy. 20, 1961). It is outright 
Communist propaganda to affirm, as it is 
often done in your press, and voiced by your 
“presidential advisers,” that the only alter- 
native to “reforms” and to the virtual an- 
nihilation of everybody with vested interests 
(implicitly including the budding middle 
class in these countries) is castroism. These 
opinions raise immediately the question 
whether it is the permanent policy of the 
United States of America to fight to death 
for Vietnam while allowing a by now clearly 
acknowledged Russian outpost in this con- 
tinent. You can well understand that so 
long as we are not quite clear on this point 
and your President's recent declarations to 
Adzhubel in favor of “pacific connivance” 
give rise to serious questions—we cannot 
sleep in peace. Castroism does poison youth 
not only in Cuba, but throughout Latin 
America, and this is a grave threat to the 
future of this continent, so particularly in 
countries which, like this one, number in 
their populations almost half youth below 
the 20 years’ age. 

If you are interested in reading what crit- 
icisms are directed to alliance for progress 
here by writers of the Red persuasion I can 
supply clippings for your information, na- 
turally, in the Spanish language. They may 
highly interest you. 

What we need here is not a stream of per- 
haps well meant propaganda from your side 
which goes to fan unrest, threats of social 
war, illegal occupation of productive land, 
more or less “clean” forced expropriation to 
favor the “few,” etc. What we need is a 
firm requirement of honest bureaucracy and 
administration, stability, policies direct to 
increase, not to stifle free enterprise. Above 
all, we do positively need to know whether, 
in spite of much talking, you have written 
off this continent by allowing Castro vir- 
tually to rule with armed threats, subver- 
sion and example. 

It may be feared that your President, who 
patently does not know at all this end of 
the world, is not at all well informed by his 
“advisers” who evidently know even less. 
Latin America is exceedingly difficult to un- 
derstand, for its problems are in every re- 
spect baffling to the average American. It 
may be that Puerto Rico is an “example,” 
but you should never forget, against those 
who stress it, that Puerto Rico stands before 
the United States of America in the position 
of a minor before an adult. In Puerto Rico, 
the sky is not the limit, which is by no means 
sure elsewhere when the ball starts rolling. 

I would above all suggest that you never 
lose sight of one, very main point: you deal 
in this end of the world with two different 
things which need not be confused. One, 
is a genuine need for certain reforms to 
which virtually every sane mind will not ob- 
ject. The other is a ruthless, very clever 
campalgn directed by Moscow, and intended 
to capitalize on every mistake you may make, 
You appear to be aware that here the things 
are quite true, and very different, but few 
Americans—your President and his advisers 
in the number—seem to be clearly aware of 
this substantial difference between what 
genuinely is, and what is being made of it 
to your own ultimate discomfiture. The 
more you err, the longer will be the cold 
war, and so, naturally, the risk of an even- 
tual atomic war. Probing on and on, 
Krushchey may try and reap, until the fat 
will be in the fire. 

Yours truly, 
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Emotionalism Fogs Medical Care Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Maurice H. Stans, former Director of 
© Budget in the Eisenhower adminis- 
in tion, has written the following article 
Connection with the medical care is- 
ton which I am sure will be of interest 
o 
t he was referring e 
Forand 


is the administration bill now before the 
Ways and Means Committee, provides 
Only for hospitalization, and while it is 

& “medical care bill,” it has 
Nothing to do with the payment of doc- 
tor bills; 


Our Cranc ECONOMY—EMOTIONALISM 

Focs MEDICAL CARE ISSUE 

(By Maurice H. Stans) 
dent Kennedy has repeated his re- 
est to the Congress to write a new law 
medical care for the aged under 
Social security. It is likely to be one of the 
hottest and least understood issues in the 
Current: session. 

Ever since medical care for the aged be- 
dame a political issue early in 1960, it has 
S generated an atomic lot of heat and a mini- 

um of reality. Even today many people 
Wrongly seem to believe the issue is medical 


= another case of undue emotionalism in 
ashington—a. surge of sympathy mis- 
directed toward an excess of government. 
to mere are no facts or figures, of course, as 
how many people there are over 65 who 
want medical or hospital care 
don’t get it. tever thelr number, 
this enlightened country wants 
suffer from that lack. The prob- 
20 m, and is, how to find the most 
Usible way to see that they don't 
wee do know some facts. There are nearly 
Million people over 65. A large propor- 
Hon of them are not medically indigent. 
Those Over 65 account for 9 percent of our 
total Population, and, despite the retirement 
Majority, they still receive 8 percent of all 


ir own wealth, the resources of their 
and services of local welfare and 
Church agencies. Other millions are as- 
SUred of present or future benefits by their 
neata and privileges under veterans’ bene- 
Programs. The number without adequate 
It th protection is proportionately small. 
Will grow even smaller as those now 
Under 65 and holding an even greater degree 
the rage of their medical needs move into 
Over-65 bracket with retirement 
tection. 
KERR-MILLS BILL 
angnder these conditions, the White House 
x d Secretary Flemming in 1960 developed 
eo that would fill the medical gap, 
it tever it might turn out to be. Under 
the provision of medical and hospital 
Wo: ces to all those in need of assistance 
here be left to the local communities. The 
te woud advance the cost, and Washing- 
bin Would pick up 50 to 80 percent of the 
wane according to the wealth of the 
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Depending on the scope of the benefits 
covered and the estimates of numbers of 
beneficiaries, the Federal Government's 
share would be something over $200 million 
in the first year of the program and about 
$400 to $500 million in later years. And 
it was accepted that under a widespread 
program like this, these costs would in- 
clude a fairly substantial amount which 
would not represent new protection but 
merely a transfer of responsibility from 
existing sources to the State and Federal 
Governments. 

With some changes, the Flemming pian 
was enacted as the Kerr-Mills bill in the 
1960 session of the Congress. It is now in 
operation in 26 States and a dozen others 
are moving toward it. Unfortunately, the 
continued agitation for a more expansive 
plan under social security has slowed up 
action In some States. But there is no evi- 
dence that the present program is inade- 
quate. 


NO TEST OF NEED APPLIED 
The social security proposal is entirely 


different in a fundamental way. It applies 
no test need and gives everyone over 
65, ess of wealth, income or other 


means, the vested right to submit medical 
and hospital bills to Washington to be paid. 
The cost would be paid by another in- 
crease in social security taxes, already sched- 
uled to rise to 9% percent by 1968, to be 
shared equally by working people of all 
ages and their employers. The total annual 
cost of this plan has been estimated to be 
from $1.5 to $2.5 billion at the start and 
rising in later years to $5 billion or more. 

I have never been able to understand why 
the social security way would make sense, 
or why any workingman would support it. 
It would multiply the tax collections and 
payments for medical care eight- or ten-fold, 
only to provide added funds to give to those 
who didn’t need them. z 

It would, in other words, set up a program 
that benefited 8 or 10 people for every 1 
that needed help. To cite an extreme, it 
would cover payments to the Fords, Rocke- 
fellers, Morgans, Harrimans and other 
wealthy individuals over 65. It would mean 
that working men and women would dig 
up taxes to cover such expenses for Maurice 
Stans when he reaches 65 and for millions 
of others who ought to meet their own bills. 
It would double the social security bureauc- 
racy, which now has 32,000 employees and 
a vast forest of electronic machines. 


THREE MILLION UNPROTECTED 


Despite this, it would fafl to protect 3 or 4 
Million people over 65 who are not eligible 
for social security. And the program, I feel 
sure, would not stop at age 65. Let's not de- 
eelve Ourselves. Within a year or so after 
it were opcrative, the drive would begin to 
lower the age qualification, especially since 
the taxes would be paid by younger em- 
ployed, and the pressure could continue until 
everyone was covered. And certainly the ad- 
ministrators of the funds would have to fix 
Umits and standards on the kind of medical 
care and hospital services that would qualify. 

By degrees we would move into a socializa- 
tion of medical and hospital practices. I can 
understand why the medical profession does 
not want this, and, with the ever-increasing 
cost experience of Britain and other coun- 
trics as evidence, we should beware of it 
here. 

Putting medical care for the aged under a 
mandatory social security program would be 
the beginning of the largest single step we 
could take toward government paternalism 
and the centralized state. If we want to 
preserve our personal pride, our sense of 
character and responsibility, our freedom of 
choice and decentralized government, we 
ought to opposa this to the fullest. And no 
one will suffer, because the machinery al- 
ready in law will take care of everyone who 
needs help at a lot less cost to the taxpayer. 
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The Power of God: Our Ultimate 
Weapon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, in these 


times when both our internal and ex- 
ternal security are constantly threatened 
by the menace of communism, I like to 
recall the words of that great patriot, 
Thomas Jefferson, who said, “Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

Part of being vigilant is being in- 
formed. And, in this respect I want to 
congratulate and commend the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. This or- 
ganization, which has its national head- 
quarters at Tulsa, Okla., has devoted the 
January issue of its national publica- 
tion, Future, to informing its members 
on communism. 

In this issue, Editor Tom Campbell 
and Associate Editor Harry Orbaugh 
have chosen a wide variety of informa- 
tive articles on communism including 
one by FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
entitled “The Power of God: Our Ulti- 
mate Weapon.” 

Mr. President, I commend this article 
to my colleagues and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tre Power or Gop: Our ULTIMATE WEAPON 
(By John Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation) v 

“And there went out another hose that 
was red: and power was given to him that sat 
thereon to take peace from the earth * .“ 
Revelation 6: 4. 

Today, riders of the red horse of com- 
munism dominate a quarter of the land sur- 
face of the earth and a third of all its 
people. Of the remainder, Nikita Khru- 
shehev has said, “We will bury you.” 

Born in blasphemous denial of the ex- 
istence of God, communism has erected upon 
this false premise a doctrine so diametrically 
opposed to truth and so morally perverted as 


to be intrinsically evil. 


Man is, therefore, faced with two impera- 
tives: To fight the Communist as one would 
a mad dog, out of sheer self-preservation, 
and to fight communism In the discharge of 
our moral obligation, to do so as children of 
God. 

Victory in the conflict with communism 
cannot be cheaply bought. The stakes are 
too high and the forces in collision are too 
great and complex to permit a merely nega- 
tive attitude toward the enemy. 

What, then, can the conscientious Ameri- 
can citizen do to insure that he is respond- 
Ing effectively to the Communist challenge? 
Here are some basic suggestions: 

Know your enemy. 

You cannot well resist or counterattack 
what you do not understand or are unable 
to identify. Study accurate accounts of 
communism; Its nature, goals, and methods 
of operation. Learn its strengths and weak- 
nesses. Arm youreelf against deception— 
communism’s primary weapon. 

Acquire a knowledge of and appreciation 
for your American heritage—then use it. 
Spread the awarness of our possession of 
Rriceless rights and liberties which have been 
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denied to the majority of mankind since the 
fall of Adam. Never, through any act of 
religious or racial intolerance, cheapen that 
for which virtually every generation of 
Americans has shed its blood—the inherent 
dignity and equality of every man before 
God. 


Recognize the fact that the task of build- 
ing our Nation has not yet been completed. 

Unfortunately, incidents of inexcusable 
inequities and violations of civil rights still 
occur. Every such happening harms our 
entire Nation as well as the individuals who 
have been victimized. The lies of a vitriolic 
Communist propagandist can be exposed. 
The truth cannot long be hidden and, in 
fact, to attempt to do so is an additional 
failure. America is best served when every 
source of injustice discovered is rooted out 
and eliminated. 

Participate in your Government. 

The moral obligation to exercise the vot- 
ing privilege is elementary. The citizen who 
fails to do so without good reason is a dis- 
grace. He has thrown away a birthright for 
which hundreds of thousands of Americans 
have died. Such apathy makes easy the way 
of the corrupt, venal politician and the Com- 
munist seeker after public office. 


In the past, certain Communist tactics 
have been so successful in the United States 
that they are now in constant use. It is 
vitally important that every citizen be able 
to quickly recognize these stratagems: 

THE “FRONT” GROUP 

Communists know that they will have 
great difficulty in obtaining support for any 
proposition clearly identified as being of 
Communist origin. Disguise is necessary. 
The solution has been the “front” group. A 
name is selected which contains words that 
will evoke a favorable response from every 
citizen; for example. American,“ “peace,” 
and “democracy.” The group is then named 
“American League for Peace and Democracy.” 
Nothing Communist sounding about that. 
The next step is to solicit the support of 
prominent persons. They are appealed to as 
community leaders, and, flattered, they lend 
their good name to the front“ group. From 
that time on whatever reputation that citi- 
zen enjoys in his community is working for 
the Communist cause. 


INFILTRATION OF LEGITIMATE ORGANIZATIONS 


Whenever an organization is achieving 
support for its work in behalf of desirable 
goals, it becomes a target for Communist in- 
filtration. Those members of the organiza- 
tion who fail to attend meetings and to take 
an active part in its management greatly 
assist the Communists. As soon as the or- 
ganization has been dominated, it becomes 
another arm of the Communist conspiracy. 

Infiltrating Communists are difficult to 
identify, but their aims are not. Be alert. 
Do not permit your organization to fall to 
the enemy by default. 

AGITATION 


Turmoil and discord are fertile ground for 
the sowing of Communist seed. Where real 
peace and tranquillity exist, the populace is 
even less attracted to the violent doctrines 
of communism. Hence the calm and orderly 
resolution of genuine issues must be dis- 
rupted and false issues raised to induce dis- 
sension capable of exploitation for Commu- 
nist ends. 

SMEAR CAMPAIGNS 


Since Communist dogma is essentially 
absurd, it is impossible for Communists to 
persuade others to their point of view 
through the use of truth and rational argu- 
ment. A favorite tactic, therefore, is the ad 
hominem argument—if you can smear the 
speaker, people will not listen to what he 
has to say. 

Examples of this technique are the labeling 
of responsible, anti-Communist Negro leaders 
as “Uncle Toms”; businessmen as “capitalist 
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warmongers”; honest labor unions as “Wall 
Street stooges”; and law-enforcement agen- 
cies as “Gestapos.” 

The most severe danger to our country 
from U.S. Communists arises from the fact 
that they are the agents of a foreign power. 
They form a ready reservoir of personnel 
available for use in espionage and sabotage. 

Such activities are carried on by two cate- 
gories of agents; those legally in the United 
States, such as native-born American traitors 
and foreign diplomatic personnel; or those 
illegally in this country, as was Col. Rudolph 
Ivanovich Abel, the Soviet master spy. 

VIGILANTES NOT WANTED 


There is no place in America for “vigilante” 
action, the spreading of gossip or amateur 
attempts at counterespionage. Such irre- 
sponsible actions can cause severe injustices 
to innocent persons and seriously jeopardize 
existing Investigations. 

The greatest danger presented by the rash 
and emotionalist response to the Communist 
menace is that a particular act of reckless- 
ness on the part of one extremist may create 
such revulsion in the vast majority of re- 
sponsible people as to cause them to with- 
draw their vital support from the proper 
authorities engaged in this task. 

Should you obtain information which leads 
you to believe that the internal security of 
this Nation is threatened, you are urged to 
furnish it immediately to the FBI. The tele- 
phone number of the FBI office nearest you 
is listed on the first page of your telephone 
book. 

I deeply believe we must never forget that 
in the battle against atheistic communism 
our ultimate weapon is the power of 
Almighty God. His enemies sit astride the 
red horse of communism. Your prayerful 
vigilance can unseat them sooner. 


Success of Voluntary Health Insurance in 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp an article entitled “Voluntary Health 
Insurance in the United States: A Suc- 
cess Story,” which was published in the 
Metropolitan Field magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VOLUNTARY HEALTH INSURANCE IN THE UNITED 
STATES: A Success Story ` 


Back in 1938 few people in government 
circles thought that voluntary health in- 
surance had much of a chance in this coun- 
try. Only 8 percent of the population had 
some form of health insurance protection, 
and a National Health Conference of that 
year predicted that future growth would 
be limited to only a small fraction of those 
who need its protection. 

By 1948, however, voluntary health in- 
surance had grown to the point where 42 
percent of the population had some form 
of coverage. Federal authorities, though, 
were still skeptical. An official report to 
President Truman in that year estimated 
that at a maximum, only about half the 
families in the United States can afford even 
a moderately comprehensive health insur- 
ance plan, on a voluntary basis.” 
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Today, despite those pessimistic predic- 
tions 134 million persons have voluntary 
health insurance—some 73 percent of the 
population—and these numbers are con- 
stantly rising. 

How well have the voluntary insurers done 
in the over-65 fleld? The record speaks for 
itself. As recently as 1952, 25 percent of the 
population age 65 and over was covered by 
some form of voluntary health coverage. 
Today, this figure has climbed to over 50 
percent, and the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has estimated that 
by 1970, it will rise to about 68 percent. 

Our country is unique—no other nation 
at any time has had voluntary health in- 
surance so diverse, so vital, so flexible, and 
so broad in its coverage as the United States 
has at the present time. 

The history of the development of volun- 
tary health insurance over the past 20 years 
establishes the fact that the insurance 
business has both the capacity and the will 
to provide the aging and the aged with 
sound and economic means for paying their 
health care expenses. 


Need for Middle-of-the-Road Vision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. VERNON W. THOMSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call the attention of 
my colleagues to an outstanding editorial 
written by Edwin Shear, editor and pub- 
lisher of the weekly, Hillsboro Sentry- 
Enterprise, Hillsboro, Wis.: 

NEED For MIDDLE-OF-THE-ROAD VISION 


One of the most critical political struggles 
within the United States these days is 
against the extremists—those who would 
lead the Nation to the far right or to the far 
left. 

Because of their htritage, most Americans 
are moderates and, no matter their p: af- 
filiation, could quite accurately be classified 
as “middle-of-the-roaders.” This does not 
means that they are unwilling to adapt to 
changing times. In fact middle-of-the-road- 
ers have always been ready to meet the chal- 
lenge of any era and to take forthright steps 
when necessary as was illustrated in the 
measures approved to combat the great de- 
pression. But they have never rushed to 
extremes—and this great majority has kept 
America on an even keel through all the 
years. 

To win control the extremists must over- 
come two groups. These include the other 
extreme and the folks who qualify as moder- 
ates. That is why the moderates or tradi- 
tionalists so often find the rightists calling 
them Communists and the leftists calling 
them reactionary capitalists. The moderates 
are too conservative or too liberal for those 
who oppose them. a 

Neither of the extremists could subdue the 
moderates without gaining control either 
through legislation or employing some more 
direct use of power. For that reason it is 
especially important that the people of this 
Nation be especially vigilant in charting the 
course of the future. For that same reason, 
both President Kennedy and former Pres- 
ident Eisenhower have warned against the 
dangers of extremism. 

The way of the moderates—practical, yet 
openminded, conservative regarding prin- 
ciples and liberal in its compassion for fel- 
low-Americans and also nations less privi- 
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— the way tested by time. It is also 
way of freedom, for which countless 
— in various generations have died, 
ked, and sacrificed. In this day, when the 
t ‘aganda mills of the extremists pour 
oe a frenzied, hate-filled poison of na- 
horonal dissension—it would be wise to 
ken to the voice of conscience, and the 
thinmonsense practices which have made 
Nation both free and great. 


Tax on State and Municipal Obligations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am in receipt of a letter written by an 
esteemed citizen of the city of Shreve- 
Port, La., who is, at the same time, a 
Partner in one of the leading investment 
houses of that city. The letter was writ- 
B to the editor of the Daily Bond 

Wer. Iam struck by the clarity of the 
reasoning expressed in this letter and 
Would like to associate myself with his 
ks by inserting it in the CONGRES- 
mer Record. I hope all my colleagues 
ten ed body read the con- 
— ts that follow and I hope they are as 

Pressed as I am. 

letter follows: 
The Daily Bond Buyer. 
New York, NY. 8 

Dran Sm: The comments of the Federal 
Reser ve Bank of Kansas City favoring the 
and tion of the tax-exempt status of State 

Municipal obligations overlooks a whole 
Of precedent and law which created the 
t situation. 
i Presumes that money that goes into 
The eet bonds is sterile. This is not 80. 
the Truncipalities and states which borrow 
ton e use it in the main for construc- 
Purposes which puts the funds into the 
Shannels of trade. 

It overlooks the fact that we have a dual 
— of government consisting of the 

ereign states and the sovereign national 
it ent. The founding fathers created 

et Way deliberately in order to protect 

freedoms. Operating under free enter- 
x the people take care of themselyes 
better than does an all powerful central 
80vernment 


operating from a distant 


Point, To permit the Federal Government 
to the income from State obligations is 


to Make the State government subservient 
d national government and end our 
Wal system. The Federal Government 
Passed a 10 percent tax on the circulation of 
bank notes which ended the circulation of 
— notes in the early days of this coun- 
obu A similar tax on State and municipal 

gations could force all State and local 
s into the hands of the Federal 


qreasury. It is the nature of man to grab 


8 available from the Federal Govern- 
Ment indicates exactly what will happen 
Whenever the Federal Government has the 

a to control local borrowing. The re- 
Pena Obviously will be that local govern- 
the Will have to come on bended knee to 
f all powerful in Washington for authority 
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to handle local needs. The inequity and 
waste of Federal control of finances is clearly 
depicted in the absurd offering of Federal 
ald to areas designated as depressed, such 
as Tyler, Tex., and Wink, Tex. 

There has been a great deal of talk about 
danger from communism without. The 
danger is not without. The danger is from 
within, with the wholesale acceptance of the 
ideas that the Federal Government should 
do everything for everybody. 

The American people have been sold the 
idea that democracy is good government, 
Democracy is not good government. Democ- 
racy is bad government. The founding 
fathers tried to create a republic to protect 
us against the dangers of both democracy 
on the one hand and dictatorship on the 
other. 

On his recent trip to South America, our 
naive President sang the praises of democ- 
racy and castigated the evils of dictatorship 
and failed to take into account the fact 
that dictatorship is the form of government 
that has been most effective and stable in 
Latin America. A republic can only be op- 
erated by an enlightened people. The poli- 
ticlans who are working to increase the 
power of the Federal Government are doing 
more to lead this country toward commu- 
nism than all the efforts of Mr. Khrushchev. 
They have swallowed the idea that the Fed- 
eral Government is more able to govern 
local affairs than local government. Mr. 
Kennedy wants Congress to surrender to him 
its right to judge the timing of tax cuts. 
The move to tax municipal bonds is part 
and parcel of this whole mistake. Our free- 
dom is involyed for the sake of arithmetic 
and vindictiveness toward those who have 
accumulated wealth. The real reason why 


the wealthy are not putting their funds into 


risk enterprise is that the high rate of our 
income taxes.and our estate taxes have killed 
incentive. Our problem, therefore, is not 
how to tax municipal income. The problem 
is how to reduce the extravagant welfare ex- 
penditures by the Federal Government and 
how to reduce income and estate taxes so 
that individuals can do the business that 
the Federal Government is trying to take 
over. 

In conclusion, I believe that you would do 
a service if you would emphasize that our 
freedom is involved in the battle of Federal 
taxation of income from State and municipal 
bonds, 

Very truly yours, 
Wm. R. Barrow. 


— 


How To Receive Educational TV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an excellent editorial from Co- 
Op Newsletter, Beltsville, Md., of Jan- 
uary 17: 

A Co-Op Assist—Tuis Is How To REcerve 
EDUCATIONAL (UHF) TV 

It is easy, and in most cases, relatively 
inexpensive, to convert your set for UHF 
reception. 

But it is Important to know the possil- 
bìlities and problems. 

The UH signal is a weak one. The so- 
called UHF converters àre in effect boosters 
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which add to the strength of the broadcast, 
Similarly, the kind of aerial, its position (in- 
doors or out), and the location of your 
home, interrelate to the kind of reception 
you get. g 

In a talk with the chief engineer at WETA, 
he volunteered the following rule-of-thumb 
for good UHF viewing. 

If your home is located within a 5-mile 
radius of the station (in Arlington), chances 
are you can use a standard (unam- 
plified converter) and an indoor antenna. 

Within the 5- to 15-mile radius, you will 
need an amplified booster (two-tube con- 
verter) with an indoor antenna, or a standard 
booster with an outdoor antenna. 

From 15 to 30 miles away, you will prob- 
ably need both a booster-type converter and 
a relatively low priced outdoor antenna. 
From the 30- to 40-mile area, it is possible to 
receive the signal, but expert service is re- 
quired to recommend the type of aerial for 
best results. 

Within these classifications, there are ex- 
ceptions. For instance, if you live in the 
lower floors of an apartment house, just a 
few miles from the station, but on the side 
away from it, you probably cannot receive 
the signal except with the assist of a good 
roof antenna, 

Some apartment houses, responding to the 
requests of tenants, have already erected 
UHF aerials for common use. If a few apart- 
ment dwellers in one building get together 
and approach the rental agent, there is a 
good chance of a favorable result, if experi- 
ence of others.is a guide. 

If you live in a low area, even within a 
reasonable distance of a station, you may 
not be able to receive the signal even with 
an amplified booster and an indoor antenna. 
An antenna hung in the attic, or outside, 
might be the answer. 

In order to help our people equip their 
present sets with converters, we have just 
concluded a careful study of available 
equipment, their quality and utility. ` 

We have chosen the Blonder-Tongue con- 
verters on the basis of experienced engineer- 
ing advice, both the standard and amplified, 
to be stocked in the Danish furniture de- 
partments in Penn Daw and Takoma Park. 
There, the salespeople will be schooled to 
answer any questions customers will want to 
ask. In addition, through the courtesy of 
the chief engineer of station WETA, a set 
of do-it-yourself instructions will be avail- 
able in quantity geared to a variety of area 
home locations. They are free for the asking. 

For the most complicated situations, po- 
tential listeners are invited to call WETA 


at DI 7-5271 for further information.. 


We will also have on a tap a list of skilled 
technicians equipped to install outdoor an- 
tennas at their flat rate schedule. Of course, 
we cannot guarantee the work, but the repu- 
tations of the various TV repairmen have 
been checked. 

The small standard converter will be priced 
at $17.95 (list $23.95), and the amplified 
model, $29.95 (list $39.95). Of the two, the 
larger is easier to tune and is currently out- 
selling the smaller in the local market many 
times over. 

If people want to try the standard model, 
they can do so, and, if they find it inade- 
quate, return it for credit on the amplified 
booster. — 

We will also stock two antennas—small 
donut model retailing at $2.49, and a larger 
type with a stronger draw priced at $3.95. 
If these antennas fail to produce a clear 
picture, they are returnable for cash refund 
and customers can then turn to technically 
equipped service agencies. 

We believe this informative approach will 
provide a service and a saving to our mem- 
bers, as well as a needed service to the UHP 
station and the community it serves. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUCENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I am now 
calling attention to House Resolution 25 
that was adopted in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the General Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky under 
date of January 25, 1962. 

This resolution urges the purchasing 
of all equipment and necessary material 
to be used by TVA within the United 
States of America. I agree wholeheart- 
edly with the sentiment of this resolu- 

tion and I think it is very poor policy 
and quite un-American for any govern- 
mental agency to make purchases of ma- 
terial or equipment that have not been 
made by American workmen. It will 
certainly be a late afternoon in “Juvem- 
ber” when I buy a trinket made in Japan 
or a family automobile made in Europe. 
The only way we can show American 
workers that we love them and their 
homes and that we stand staunchly be- 
hind them at all times is to buy their 
products and encourage their skills and 
efforts to earn livelihoods for their fam- 
ilies. 

The resolution mentioned is set forth 
below: 


H.R. 25 


Whereas the TVA on various occasions has 
to the detriment of the U.S. economy pur- 
chased generators, parts, and sundry equip- 
ment from foreign nations; and 

Whereas the taxes of the American people 
are being used by TVA to make purchases in 
foreign lands; and 

Whereas TVA pays no income taxes, but 
takes the income from others and spends it 
for purchases outside the United States of 
America; and 

Whereas such practiees by TVA is in dis- 
regard to the interest and prosperity of 
American labor and industry, creates un- 
employment, reduces national and personal 
income, and creates an imbalance of gold 
shipments; and 

Whereas TVA pays little respect to the sub- 
stance and sources of its creation and places 
it’s own interest above the interest of Amer- 
ican labor and industry and the prosperity 
of the United States of America; and 

Whereas such policies of TVA adversely 
affect every person of the Republic, the com- 
mon good of the Nation, and the prosperity 
of the United States of America; and 

Whereas TVA is an agency of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, and is, and of right ought to be, 
subservient to the President, Senate, and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, and responsive to the will of the 
people: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky: 

Secriow 1. That the President of the 
United States, the Congress, Chairman Her- 
bert Vogel of the TVA, and the Kentucky 
Senators and Representatives im the Con- 
gress of the United States are urged to use 
their good offices and authority to propose 
and effectuate a policy whereby all necessary 

of equipment, materials, and sup- 

plies required by the TVA shall be made from 

businesses and organizations within the 
United States of America. 
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Sec. 2. That the clerk of the house of rep- 
resentatives transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the United States, 
the Senate and House of the Congress of the 
United States, Chairman Herbert Vogel of 
TVA, and all Senators and Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky in Con- 
gress. 


Another Loss To Mourn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
Kansas’ most c^ ble editorial writers, 
and strong voice for conservatism, is Mr. 
Dwight Payton, editor and publisher of 
the Ellsworth (Kans.) Messenger. 

Mr. Payton is a forceful crusader for 
the preservation of those principles that 
have made America the showcase of de- 
mocracy and the free enterprise system. 

In an editorial entitled “Another Loss 
To Mourn,” of January 31, Mr. Payton 
decries the change in editorial policy of 
the Saturday Evening Post as evidenced 
by the recent attack upon the medical 
profession by Editor Fuoss. Countless 
Americans who admired the frankly con- 
servative policy of the Post under former 
editor, and Kansan, Mr. Ben Hibbs, will 
join Mr. Payton and mourn the loss of 
this once strong voice in the field of 
American journalism. 

Mr. Speaker, I include “Another Loss 
To Mourn” in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

ANOTHER Loss To MOURN 


` What's happened to the Saturday Evening 
Post? some of my friends are asking. 

What happened? The Post changed editors 
and in the process changed editorial com- 
plexion from the blended hues of midwest- 
ern red, white, and blue to the bloodshot 
pink of liberalism's fantasy world. 

Kansas conservatives like myself, mourn- 
ing the loss of a conservative Senator, might 
mourn the more for loss of a conservative 
voice in the great Saturday Evening Post. 
The Post was one of the last frontiers of 
conservatism in the big time journalistic 
field. It wielded a mighty influence. And 
now it is just another syrupy voice for the 
liberal left. 

Post Editor Fuoss zeroed in on doctors and 
the American Medical Association last week. 
In typical liberal manner he wiped out argu- 
ment by simply stating that no ground for 
argument exists. There aren't two sides, 
there is only our side, so say the liberals. He 
calls attention to the increase in malpractice 
suits, which makes me think is it too bad 
there isn’t a legal recourse for editorial mal- 
practice. The liberals could be sued right 
out of their socialistic pants. 

The Fuoss editorial on the American 
Medical Association is a perfect example of 
the liberal attack. All the way through 
Fuoss beats words together in clamorous 
assertion of appreciation of the great con- 
tribution doctors have made, are making, 
and will make to the world at large (far, far 
greater, be it confessed, than the Fuoss ilk 
ever did or ever will). With his love of the 
Dr. Kildares and semblance of fairness es- 
tablished he moves in for an operation of 
his own and with surgical skill proceeds to 
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perform a bloody characterotomy on the 
medics and their national organization, the 
American Medical Association. 

He cites the doctors for having been op- 
posed to everything, including medical in- 
surance—no proof, and utterly unprovable 
because it is untrue. Then, with grand 
sweep, completely cutting away all vestige 
of historical fact, he remarks, “The doctors 
as a group have in essence been against al- 
most everything that America is for.” How 
“mal” in practice can you get, Mr. Fuoss, 
one wonders? This in the essence of what 
surely will be known later as the great smear 
age 


I know four doctors here in my hometown 
and have known many more over State and 
Nation and I have never known a single one 
of whom it wouldn't be rank libel as well as 
gross untruth to state that he is against 
everything America is for. On the con- 
trary, the men I know have been against 
the socialistic fungus that is trying to de- 
stroy America, and have been for the great 
glory of American individual initiative, in- 
dependence, self-reliance, honesty in finan- 
cial matters, personal and governmental; 
have been steadfast in faith that the climate 
of freedom holds assurance of higher living 
standard, more of security and needed 
medical attention for everyone than any 
other system on earth. 

The Post editor shows that he is a dis- 
ciple of that fastidious liberal practice of 
the great lie told in mild voice as if here 
is something so obvious no one needs shout 
about it. “So far as we know,” says Fuoss, 
with tranquilizing calmness, “there is no 
serious support anywhere in America for 
anything resembling socialized medicine.” 

Oh, brother. How big can even a big lie 
be? Of course, Editor Fuoss goes on next to 
assert that the miscalled medicare bill 1s 
Just a simple prescription of old-fashioned 
Americanism to be taken regularly each 
morning before breakfast, 


But enough said. Let's leave our doctors 
on the operating table, cut open from con- 
viction to patriotism, from ideals to love of 
freedom. Mr, Fuoss has said he loves them, 
admires and respects them so surely he will 
see to it that only a few infected sponges 
and surgical instruments are left inside for 
festering before sewing up the gaping 
wounds he has inflicted. 

We readers carry away with us the im- 
planted suggestions that socialism is really 
Americanism of higher order, that regimen- 
tation with free medical service is responsi- 
ble statemanship,” and that all would be for 
the best in this best of all liberal worlds if 
the docs would start communizing their 
oe and the American Medical Associa- 

on. 

Heil, liberalism. 


Western New York Group Calls for 
Investigation of State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 29, 1962, the United Anti-Com- 
munist Action Committee of Western 
New York held a meeting in the Buffalo 
Statler-Hilton, to deliberate upon a mat- 
ter of grave concern to every citizen 
of this Nation. ‘This outstanding patri- 
otic group is led by Felix Mindy, chair: 
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Man; Walter V. Chopyk, public relations 
tor; and Albert J. Weinert, speak- 
ers bureau director. 

The following is the text of an article 
Covering the committee’s meeting which 
®Dpeared in both the Buffalo Evening 
News and the Buffalo Courier-Express: 

At a general meeting of the United Anti- 

unist Action Committee of Western 

New York in the Statler-Hilton last night, 
group agreed to cooperate wholeheart- 
edly with the Buffalo Junior Chamber of 
erce in their current sponsoring of 

& cold war strategy seminar to be held at 
University Buffalo and Kleinhans 

Usic Hall on March 30 and 31. The group 
Was particularly well pleased to acknowledge 
that in this endeavor, the junior chamber of 
Commerce will bring to this community some 
Of the Nation’s outstanding experts on 

Ogical warfare and on the techniques 
of Communist imperialism, 

The balance of the meeting was deyoted 
toa discussion of current problems in the 
fight against communism. The incredible 
Policies of our Government in supporting 
the UN. operation against Katanga, the 
Oniy stable and anti-Communist govern- 
Ment in the Congo were referred to. It was 

pointed out that the United States 
Seems to be following an equally incompre- 
hensibie and dishonorable course in Laos. 

Spring the people of the United States 
Were informed that they must resign them- 
Selves to the loss of Laos because the 
Lao are too poor, to primitive, and too 
religious to fight in the cause of freedom. 
Now it appears that the United States is 
to coerce the only anti-Communist 
in Laos, Boun Oum, to give the army and 
Police of his country to a known neutralist 
With Red leanings. It was pointed out that 
of the past 16 years has been 
Marked by a series of similar policy decisions 
of the U.S. Government that 


and helpful to the enemy. 

The group was thus moved to adopt the 
following resolution unanimously: 

“The Congress of the United States bears 

responsibility for the defense of the 
Country: We therefore ask that our Rep- 
Tesentatives, Senators, and Congressmen, un- 
Gertake immediately a thorough investiga- 
tion of policymaking groups and individuals 
an attempt to lay bare the sources of 
& pattern of retreat which reaches from 
Yalta, to Cuba, Katanga, and Laos, 

“In all of these cases the pattern is the 
Same, We hurt our friends ang the friends 
Of freedom, in order to placate, and, in the 
end, benefit our enemies.” 


Planning for Disorder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
Cle from the Wall Street Journal, Fri- 
day, February 2: 

PLANNING FoR DISORDER 

As President Kennedy says, the Govern- 
ment's strategic stockpile has long been hid- 
den in secrecy. It's time a bright spotlight 
Were turned on it, and Mr. Kennedy is wise 
in ordering an investigation by his own peo- 
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ple and asking for a Senate inquiry as 
well. 

Even before the studies start, however, we 
think a couple of comments are in order con- 
cerning this $7.7 billion hoard of materials. 

First, there are hints in Washington that, 
since the Kennedy administration is so new- 
ly in office and is taking the initiative in 
the matter, an investigation will inevitably 
reflect on previous administrations. Perhaps 
it will. But any hopes that this issue will 
be used for election year partisan advantage 
ought to be scotched right now. 

The truth is that the faults of the stock- 
pile program are bipartisan ones. They in- 
volve both White House and Congress, plus 
private pressure groups, over the past 15 
years. 

It all began soon after World War II, 
on the Truman administration's perfectly 
sound premise that the Nation needed a re- 
serve of strategic materials to have on hand 
in case of future wars. That premise is as 
valid today as ever. 

What went wrong with the stockpile, as 
these columns have observed over the years, 
is that the political hand of Government 
perforce sent it spinning out of control. One 
result is that the stockpile, according to Mr. 
Kennedy, now exceeds presently foreseeable 
requirements by a shocking $3.4 billion. How 
did it get out of control? 

We see immediately, for one thing, the 
perils of central planning. on a 
long-term shortage of aluminum, the Gov- 
ernment entered into long-term contracts to 
feed the stockpile. But the shortage turned 
into abundance; the Government was de- 
luged with the stuff a few years ago and is 
still acquiring some. The President says the 
Government has $347 million worth of alum- 
inum beyond the amount needed for a 3-year 
emergency supply. Similar tales can be told 
of other materials. 

Once the Government is so deeply in- 
volved in private business, it becomes an 
important factor in the market. Let the 
Government try to get rid of some of the ex- 
cess stocks, as the Eisenhower administra- 
tion did try, and the very whisper of its de- 
sire may depress prices. 

More than that, any such announced in- 
tention evokes howls of protest from the pro- 
ducers of the affected commodities, some of 
them foreign but many domestic. In the 
case of a foreign material, the Government 
promptly has a diplomatic crisis on its hands. 
In the case of domestic producers, they run 
to their Congressmen, who must approve of 
any disposals. And they get results. Ac- 
cording to one calculation, Congress has been 
asked for disposal approval 50 times and 
granted it only once. 

For, of course, the stockpile intended to 
help protect the Nation has long since de- 
generated in a gigantic subsidy for certain 
segments of the population. Now they can’t 
live without it, they say. Just like the farm 

Only more so; the value of the 
various stockpiles add up to more than the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s fabulous 
cache—and that's going some. In fact, the 
stockpile itself, among other things, is all 
balled up in bartering surplus farm goods 
for strategic items from abroad. 

Unquestionably there is a dilemma here. 


How do you have a stockpile for security 


needs without its becoming just such a dis- 
rupter of markets and subsidizer of produc- 
ers? At this stage, it seems plain enough 
that long-term contracts are a dubious pro- 
cedure, that disposal rules need to be eased, 
that W: m must develop a more hard- 
headed attitude In the interest of the whole 
Nation. 

These and other matters the investigators 
will presumably explore. But in the process 
it is to be hoped that the main point will 
clearly emerge. At a time when so many are 
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singing the praises of Central Government 
planning of the whole economy, the stock- 
pile story once again reveals the same old 
lesson: Not effective planning but wild dis- 
order ensues when Government meddles in 
the marketplace, 


The Managed Abundance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
had presented to the Congress an ex- 
tensive bill, which, if passed, is to be 
cited as the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1962. President Kennedy and Secre- 
tary Freeman feel this is the answer to 
our farm problems. The list of achieve- 
ments expected of this legislation is truly 
impressive. To quote from the heading 
on the bill, this measure is expected To 
improve and protect farm income to re- 
duce costs of farm programs to the Fed- 
eral Government—to reduce the Federal 
Government's excessive stocks of agricul- 
tural commodities—to maintain reason- 
able and stable prices of agricultural 
commodities and products to the con- 
sumers—to provide adequate supplies of 
agricultural commodities for domestic 
and foreign needs—to conserve natural 
resources—and for other purposes.” 

In my opinion, this whole heading 
could have been shortened and the truth 
about the bill stated clearly if it said in- 
stead “To completely control our agri- 
cultural system in the United States of 
America.” 

In other words, if our present system of 
partial control is not efficient and has not 
worked—the only logical thing to do is to 
completely control our agricultural sys- 
tem. 


I cannot help thinking how nice it 
would be for a change to have someone 
at the helm who had not lost faith in 
our system of free enterprise. Our for- 
mer President Dwight D. Eisenhower— 
who saw so many times and at firsthand 
the results of lost freedoms—said some- 
thing which I feel is an eloquent state- 
ment of fact: “Suffocation of human 
freedom among a once free people, how- 
ever quietly and peacefully accomplished, 
is more far-reaching in its implications 
and its effects on their future than the 
destruction of their homes, industrial 
centers, and transportation facilities. 
Out of rubble heaps, willing hands can 
rebuild a better city; but out of freedom 
lost can stem only generations of hate 
and bitter struggle and brutal oppres- 
sion.” 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to have in- 
cluded with my remarks an editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal of Monday, 
February 5, entitled “The Managed 
Abundance”: 

THE MANAGED ABUNDANCE 

President Kennedy's proposals to Congress 
for solving the problem of farm 
surpluses and their mounting costs to the 
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Federal Government somehow bring to mind 
those World War II days when the Office 
of Price Administration was in flower. The 
Government found, then, that once you em- 
bark on a program aimed at artificially 
stabilizing prices, there is no end to it. The 
choice soon gets to be between extending 
controls over just about everything, or 
abandoning them altogether. 

Faced with what Mr. Kennedy describes 
as “the present patchwork of short-run 
emergency measures” that have brought 
about a “drift toward a chaotic, inefficient, 
surplus-ridden farm economy,” the admin- 
istration has made the expected choice. It 
recommends still more controls over agri- 
culture to correct the problems that a 
hitherto limited control program has done 
so much to intensify. 

Now, to be sure, the farmers do not have 
to accept the proposed new marketing lim- 
its on wheat, the new mandatory acreage al- 
lotment plan for feed grains or new mar- 
keting controls over milk. But if they take 
the long view and reject them, the Govern- 
ment will remove price supports from wheat 
and feed grains, and sharply reduce its buy- 
ing of milk products. And the Govern- 
ment, in order to get rid of its surpluses, 
could dump grains on the market for what- 
ever price they would bring. 

This t of a temporary period of 
severe price readjustment may, to many 
farmers, appear to be too formidable to 
take a chance on. Offered the opportunity 
of immediate federally- teed price 
security as opposed to the future. bene- 
fits of a free market, many undoubtedly will 
commit themselves to extension of Federal 
control over their tions, 

But those who do should be prepared to 
accept all the consequences: The inevitable 
increase in supervisory, or policing ma- 

broad new controls will require, 
the penalties for noncompliance, the in- 
creased dependence on the Government to 
make decisions on how much of which crops 
shall be grown and marketed. In short, 
acceptance of the administration plan will 
be an endorsement of increased regimenta- 
tion for agriculture. 

‘That is not how the program is described. 
It is called an opportunity to manage 
abundance, rather than scarcity.” History 
presents no evidence that efforts of Govern- 
ment to manage scarcity—as in the case of 
the OPA—have ended in anything other 
than confusion or worse. Nothing in the 
present chaotic farm controls suggests that 
much stiffer controls would manage abun- 
dance any better. 


Emotionalism Fogs Medical Care Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHERINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post this morning, February 5. 

This is the best analysis I have seen 
of the proposed legislation for medical 
care for the aged under social security, 
as well as the best analysis of the Kerr- 
Mills bill which was enacted in 1900, for 
which I voted. 

EMOTIONALISM Focs Menican CARE ISSUE 

(By Maurice H. Stans) 

President Kennedy has repeated his re- 
quest to the Congress to write a new law 
putting medical care for the aged under so- 
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cal security. Tt is likely to be one of the 
hottest and least understood issues in the 
current session. 

Ever since medical care for the aged be- 
came a political issue early in 1960, it has 
generated an atomic lot of heat and a mini- 
mum of reality. Even today many people 
wrongly seem to believe the issue is medical 
care or no medical care. This is the result 
of another case of undue emotionalism in 
Washington—a surge of sympathy misdi- 
rected toward an excess of government. 

There are no facts or figures, of course, 
as to how many people there are over 65 
who need and want medical or hospital care 
and don’t get it. Whatever their number, 
no one in this enlightened country wants 
anyone to suffer from that lack. The prob- 
lem has been, and is, how to find the most 
sensible way to see that they don't. 

We do know some facts. There are nearly 
17 million people over 65. A large proportion 
of them are not medically indigent. Those 
over 65 account for 9 percent of our total 
population, and, despite the retirement ma- 
jority, they still receive 8 percent of all per- 
sonal incomes. 

More than half of those over 65 have cover- 
age under some form of health insurance, 
and the number is increasing rapidly. Mil- 
lions more are safeguarded by their own 
wealth, the resources of their families and 
services of local welfare and church agencies. 
Other millions are assured of present or 
future benefits by their rights and privileges 
under veterans’ benefit programs. The num- 
ber without adequate health protection is 
proportionately small. It will grow even 
smaller as those now under 65 and holding 
an even greater degree of coverage of their 
medical needs move into the over-65 bracket 
with retirement protection. 
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Under these conditions, the White House 
and Secretary Flemming in 1960 developed 
a plan that would fill the medical gap, what- 
ever it might turn out to be. Under it, the 
provision of medical and hospital services 
to all those in need of assistance would be 
left to the local communities. The State 
would advance the cost, and Washington 
would pick up 50 to 80 percent of the bill, 
variable according to the wealth of the 
States. 

Depending on the scope of the benefits 
covered and the estimates of numbers of 
beneficiaries, the Federal Government's share 
would be something over $200 million in the 
first year of the program and about $400 to 
#500 million in later years. And it was ac- 
cepted that under a widespread p like 
this, these costs would include a fairly sub- 
stantial amount which would not represent 
new protection but merely a transfer of re- 
sponsibility from existing sources to the 
State and Federal Governments. > 

With some changes, the Flemming plan 
was enacted as the Kerr-Milis bill in the 
1960 session of the Congress. It is now in 
operation in 26 States and a dozen others 
are moving toward it. Unfortunately, the 
continued agitation for a more expansive 
plan under social security has slowed up 
action in some States. But there is no 
evidence that the present program is 
inadequate. 

NO TEST OF NEED APPLIED 


The social security proposal is entirely 
different in a fundamental way. It applies 
no test of need and gives everyone over 65, 
regardless of wealth, income or other means, 
the vested right to submit medical and hos- 
pital bills to Washington to be paid. The 
cost would be paid by another increase in 
social security taxes, already scheduled to 
rise to 9% percent by 1968, to be shared 
equally by working people of all ages and 
their employers. The total annual cost of 
this plan has been estimated to be from $1.5 
to $2.5 billion at the start and rising in later 
years to $5-billion or more, 
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I have never been able to understand why 
the social security way would make sense, 
or why any workingman would support it. 
It would multiply the tax collections and 
payments for medical care 8- or 10-fold, 
only to provide added funds to give to those 
who didn’t need them. 

It would, in other words, set up a program 
that benefited 8 or 10 peopie for every 
1 that needed help. To cite an extreme, 
it would cover payments to the Fords, Rocke- 
fellers, Morgans, Harrimans and other 
wealthy individuals over 65. It would mean 
that working men and women would dig 
up taxes to cover such expenses for Maurice 
Stans when he reaches 65 and for millions 
of others who ought to meet their own bills. 
It would double the Social Security bureau- 
cracy, which now has 32,000 employees and a 
vast forest of electronic machines. 

THREE MILLION UNPROTECTED 

Despite this, it would fail to protect 3 
or 4 million people over 65 who are not 
eligible for social security. And the pro- 
gram, I feel sure, would not stop at age 65. 
Let's not deceive ourselves. Within a year 
or so after it were operative, the drive 
would begin to lower the age qualification, 
especially since the taxes would be paid by 
younger employed, and the pressure could 
continue until everyone was covered. And 
certainly the administrators of the funds 
would have to fix limits and standards on 
the kind of medical care and hospital serv- 
ices that would qualify. 

By degrees we would move into a socializa- 
tion of medical and hospital practices. I 
can understand why the medical profession 
does not want this, and, with the ever- 
increasing cost experience of Britain and 
other countries as evidence, we should be- 
ware of it here. 

Putting medical care for the aged under 
& mandatory social security program would 
be the beginning of the largest single step 
we could take toward government pater- 
nalism and the centralized state. If we 
want to preserve our personal pride, our 
sense of character and responsibility, our 
freedom of choice and decentralized govern- 
ment, we ought to oppose this to the fullest. 
And no one will suffer, because the ma- 
chinery already in law will take care of 
everyone who needs help at a lot less cost 
to the taxpayer. 


Interest in Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, there 
is an old adage, “All the world loves a 
lover." By the same token we can say 
“All the world hates a chiseler,” and, 23 
far as possible, the chiseler should be 
eliminated. Whether or not vast num- 
bers of people should be penalized to de- 
tect a comparatively few chiselers raised 
serious problems, 

Will the next return justify the effort? 
Every financial institution, every cor- 
poration, in short, anyone paying divi- 
dends or interest will in all probability 
be required to employ more help, thus 
Taising operating expenses which, in 
turn, is reflected in lower taxpayments. 

As the Wall Street Journal suggests in 
an editorial of February 2, this might 
well be a deterrent to thrift—a word that 
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Meant a great deal in building the 
America we like to think of—but grad- 
ually appears to be becoming obsolete 
Under a “Do something for everybody 
government.“ 
The editorial follows: 
INTEREST IN SPENDING 
With Federal spending for the coming fiscal 
year pegged at the record peacetime level of 
$92.5 Dillion, the Government is searching 
it and low for eyery additional tax dollar 
can lay its hands on. ; 
b Symptomatic of this revenue fever is the 
ill just approved by the House Ways and 
Means Committee, imposing a 20-percent 
Jathhoiding tax on income from interest and 
op aende. On the theory that a great deal 
taxes due on such income presently go 
the Government proposes to 
take its share right at the source. Well, it 
May be asked, What's wrong with that? 
One thing, the Nation's tax laws al- 
y are a tangled web of confusion; this 
oth, e would add new complexity. For an- 
ola” it would pile new inequities atop the 


No Withholding statements would be is- 
Sued to individual taxpayers, it would be up 
nee to figure out whether the Govern- 
anot had taken too much, and, if so, to 
Ped for a refund. If an individual's mod- 

Savings account had earned but a few 
sales interest, and he owed no overall 
» the Government still would impose upon 


the trouble of recovering the small sum, 


hol Ully taken. As with all tax with- 
— the Government's impatience and 
oF trust also would deny the citizen the use 
to his money when he might want or need 
Use it, 
bot the worst flaw in this measure would 
the powerful deterrent to saving. An 
tration that keeps talking about 
on rapid economic growth, as this one 
meni should be seeking ways to make invest- 
t more attractive, rather than dis- 
g it with cumbersome levies. 
there is a consistency of sorts. A 
nt wasting billions obviously has 
ttle interest in encouraging thrift. 


Yet 


The Motion Picture Producers Scrap 
the “Waldorf Policy” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr, UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
Mous consent request to extend my re- 
Marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
T to include a speech given by Mr. 
pie Hoag, Jr., of Anaheim, Calif., to the 
0 €rican Youth Rally at Glendora, 
ie Mr. Hoag is a member of the 

frican Committee of the American 
1 5 ion, Department of California, and 
e following talk he points up how 
tif ‘Hollywood 10” who had been iden- 
ed as Communists and who were 
ted and convicted of coptempt of 
Congress for refusing to answer ques- 
Hons about their Communist affiliations, 
ve found their way back into the writ- 
Pey, directing, and producing of films in 
te of the agreement by the moving 
industry that no such persons 

Would be employed in the industry. 
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THE MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS SCRAP THE 
“Waxporr PoLIcyY” 


The American Legion is convinced that 
the major producers have it within their 
power to stop employment of identified 
Communists and fifth amendment Com- 
munists, at any time the tremendously 
powerful Association of Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers really wants to stop it. It was done 
in 1947; it can be done today. Because of 
this, and because the American Legion gave 
widespread publicity to the issuance of the 
pledges made by the film industry in the 
“Waldorf declaration” the Legion is duty 
bound to inform the American public that 
these pledges have not been kept. The 
widest possible publicity must be given to 
the fact that the American Legion will not 
be a party to a lie. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-seven was 
the shameful year of the “Hollywood 10": 
Dalton Trumbo, Albert Maltz, John Howard 
Lawson, Alvah Bessie, Ring Lardner, Jr. 
Adrian Scott, Herbert Biberman, Lester Cole, 
Samuel Ornitz, and Edward Dmytryk. In 
1947 the Hollywood 10 arrogantly, inso- 
lently refused to affirm or deny their part in 
the worldwide Communist conspiracy, de- 
spite the fact that photocopies of their 
actual Communist Party membership cards 
were introduced, under oath, into the record 
of the hearings being conducted by the 
House of Representatives Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Because the sneering 10 thumbed their 
noses at the Government of the United 
States, the House voted that they were in 
contempt of Congress. The Department of 
Justice prosecuted them. A Federal jury 
indicted them. A Federal court found them 
guilty. They were sentenced to a Federal 
penitentiary. As usual, they carried their 
pleas through the courts of appeal, up to 
and including the Supreme Court of the 
United States. These pleas were denied and 
the Hollywood 10 went to prison. 

So revolted was the public by the Ten's 
disdain for Congress that people began to 
stay away from Hollywood films in droves. 
And not just from films on which the Ten 
had worked; the boycott extended to all 
pictures from the motion picture capital. 
The result was that an industry hard hit in 
the box office promised to clean out the 
studios forthwith. It was November 26, 1947, 
when Eric Johnson, then as now, president of 
the Association of Motion Picture Producers, 
issued the famous “Waldorf Declaration” 
from the producers’ headquarters in New 
York's Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The Society 
of Independent Motion Picture Producers 
joined the majors in the Waldorf pledge. 

It reads in part: “Members of the Associa- 
tion of Motion Picture Producers deplore the 
action of the ten Hollywood men who have 
been cited for contempt * * * their actions 
have been a disservice to their employers and 
have impaired their usefulness to the in- 
dustry. — 

“We will forthwith discharge or suspend 
without compensation those in our employ, 
and we will not reemploy any of the 10 until 
such time as he is acquitted or has purged 
himself of contempt and declares under oath 
that he is not a Communist. 

“On the broader issue of alleged subversion 
and disloyal elements in Hollywood, our 
members are likewise prepared to take posi- 
tive action. 

“We will not knowingly employ a Commu- 
nist or a member of any party or group 
which advocates the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by force or by 
any illegal or unconstitutional methods. 

“We will invite the Hollywood talent guilds 
to work with us to eliminate any subversion 
and to safeguard * * * a free screen.“ 

This position was reiterated officially in 
March 1951, in September 1951, and in the 
spring of 1952, and in June 1956. On each 
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occasion the reiteration came from the in- 
dustry’s spokesman group, the Motion Pic- 
ture Council. The council, still frightened, 
eyen beefed up the Waldorf declaration by 
declaring (in September 1951) that “we have 
no sympathy for those who stand on the first 
or fifth amendments.” 

And who signed this statement? Who 
signed many other statements on the same 
subject? The Association of Motion Picture 
Producers, the Artists’ Managers Guild, the 
Hollywood AFL Film Council, the Independ- 
ent Motion Picture Producers’ Association, 
the Independent Office Workers, the Screen 
Actors’ Guild, the Screen Directors’ Guild, 
the Screen Producers’ Guild, the Screen 
Writers’ Guild, the Society of Independent 
Motion Picture Producers, the Society of 
Motion Picture Art Directors, and the Unit 
Production Managers’ Guild. 

Taking the motion picturemakers at their 
word the public once again offered its pa- 
tronage. Millions of dollars flowed into the 
box offices. Then came the great betrayal. 
Covertly at first, the producers started to 
rehire members of the Hollywood Ten. 
Dalton Trumbo, who had certainly not been 
acquitted nor “purged himself of contempt” 
submitted the first draft screenplay of 
“Spartacus” under the name of Sam Jackson. 
Did Kirk Douglas know that Sam Jackson 
was Dalton Trumbo? Of course he did. 
Did Universal-International Pictures know 
this? Of course they did. Soon the days of 
covert action came to an end. The name 
Dalton Trumbo appeared flagrantly upon 
the screen as the writer of the screenplay. 
It appeared in advertisements and on the 
posters in front of every theater where 
“Spartacus” was shown. Dalton Trumbo was 
reinstated as a member in good standing 
of the Screen Writers’ Guild. He was 
openly employed by Otto Preminger to write 
the screenplay for “Exodus” and there was 
no objection offered by United Artists who 
released the film. He was again employed 
by Kirk Douglas to write “The Day of the 
Gun,” released by Universal-International. 

Dalton Trumbo to this day has never re- 
tracted a single statement made by him in 
1947 before the House of Representatives’ 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
There has been no change in the arrogant, 
insolent attitude which forced the House 
to vote him in contempt of Congress. He 
has never denied his membership in the 
Communist Party. Yet today he is firmly 
entrenched as a working member of the 
motion picture industry. 

Trumbo is not alone. Scores of persons, 
totally unemployable by the standards of the 
Association of Motion Picture Producers in 
their own Waldorf declaration are today be- 
ing employed in the American motion pic- 
ture industry. To name but a few (for the 
list of working Communists is endless); 
Stanley Kramer boasts that he hired Howard 
Fast (who pretended to have renounced 
communism, but who took the fifth amend- 
ment when questioned by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities after his 
alleged break with the international Red 
apparatus) for “My Glorious Brothers,” from 
Fast's book of the same name, written (as 
was Spartacus) while Fast was the public 
darling of the Kremlin. Kramer also openly 
used Ned Young, alias Nathan E. Douglas, on 
“The Defiant Ones,“ and now has hired 
Young for another film. 

Mr. Young was also the writer of the film 
“Inherit the Wind“ which was last year nom- 
inated for an Academy award. Enjoying a 
favorable run at the box office today is the 
motion picture “The Children's Hour.” 
Screen credit is given to Lillian Hellman, 
another identified Communist. In the past 
4 years the major and independent studios 
have placed before the American public 23 
first-run features that were written, directed 
or produced by persons identified, under 
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oath, as members of the Communist con- 
spiracy. 

In American Mercury, November 1954, ap- 
peared Harold Lord Varney’s article, “Amer- 
ica’s Master Blunder—the United Nations.” 
On page 38 there is the statement that Alger 
Hiss was the central U.N. figure. He was 
named Secretary General of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. As Director of the State 
Department Office of Special Political Affairs, 
Hiss was given the authority to organize the 
U.S. delegation. With smiling-faced ef- 
ciency he ran the show at San Francisco, 
where all the important decisions were made, 
not on the conference floor but in Secretary 
Stettinius’ penthouse at the Fairmont, 
Among those whom he recommended to Stet- 
tinius was Dalton Trumbo, later to go to 
prison in the Communist Hollywood 10” 
case. Trumbo ghost-wrote Stettinius’ 
speeches at San Francisco. 

The scope of the Communist Party is 
vividly illustrated in the above incident, 
wherein an identified member of the Com- 
munist conspiracy in Washington, D.C., used 
the talent of another identified Communist 
in Hollywood to help place this country 
within the United Nations. 

The American Legion is not making a 
blanket condemnation of the motion picture 
industry. In fact, at our last national con- 
vention held in Denver, Colo., we presented 
an award to Mr, Jack Warner and com- 
mended Warner Bros. Studios and John 
Wayne Productions, But we do criticize 
those studios and producers who have sacri- 
ficed their integrity for box office receipts. 
Nor is the American Legion saying that the 
Communists have used the motion picture 
industry as a vehicle for their insidious 
propaganda on the screen; but we know they 
are keeping the great American way of life 
off of the screen, which in these critical times 
is more dangerous. 


Dealing With the Frustration of Our Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 26, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago I had the great privilege of 
attending the annual dinner of the 
Women's National Press Club and listen- 
ing to an address by that distinguished 
columnist and noted elder statesman, 
Walter Lippmann. 

Mr. Lippman ussed the frustra- 
tion of the troubled times in which we 
find ourselves living today; a frustration 
based on the fact that, “For as long a 
time as we can see into the future, we 
shall be living between war and peace, 
between a war that cannot be fought and 
a peace that cannot be achieved. The 
great issues which divide the world can- 
not be decided by a war that could be 
won, and they cannot be decided by a 
treaty that can’t be negotiated.” 

If this is the case, which I substan- 
tially believe it to be, how then do we 
deal with the issues which confront us? 

Mr. Lippman has responded with the 
pointed reminder that the answer lies in 
the nature of the struggle between the 
Western and Communist societies; a 
struggle between two very different eco- 
nomic systems and ways of life for the 
minds and souls of men. 
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He goes on to suggest that, The his- 
toric rivalry of the two societies and of 
the two civilizations which they contain, 
is not going to be decided by what hap- 
pens on the periphery and in the out- 
posts.. It is going to be decided by what 
goes on in the heart of each of the two 
societies. The heart of Western civili- 
zations lies on the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean, and our future depends on what 
goes on in the Atlantic Community. 


Will this Community advance? Can the. 


nations which compose it work together? 
Can it become a great and secure center 
of power and of wealth, of light and of 
leading? To work for these ends is to 
be engaged truly in the great conflict of 
our age, and to be doing the real work 
that we are challenged to do.” 

Mr. Speaker, this was and continues to 
be a stimulating, thought-provoking ad- 
dress, and I urge those of my colleagues 
who have not already done so, to study 
it carefully. 

DEALING WITH THE FRUSTRATION OF OUR 
TIME 


(By Walter Lippmann) 

It is an honor, which I greatly appre- 
clate, to be asked to speak on this occasion. 
It is also a personal kindness. For Congress 
is about to convene, and that means that 
there will be many speeches in the months 
to come, Experience has taught me that it 
is always a good idea to be able to speak early 
in the program. By the time Congress has 
adjourned next summer, adjourned in order 
to go out and make more speeches in the 
constituencies, your bright and eager faces 
may not be so bright and eager at the pros- 
pect of hearing yet another speech, I am 
happy to catch you while you are still in such 
robust good health. 

When I sat down to prepare this talk, I 
considered and rejected the idea of deliver- 
ing a kind of preliminary message on the 
state of the Union. I remembered that this 
will soon be done with much more au- 
thority by the husband of a former news- 
paperwoman. So I decided to talk to you 
tonight about the state of our minds, the 
state of our nerves, and perhaps even about 
the state of our souls. 

I am moved to do this by a letter I re- 
ceived just before Christmas. It was from 
a friend of mine who was a great hero in 
the First World War. He has been an ex- 


traordinarily successful man since then, and 


his letter began in this cheerful fashion: 
“My dear Walter: Another year of frustra- 
tion, confusion, and compromise is about 
over.” 

I know that my friend is not alone in feel- 
ing this way and that during the coming 
session of Congress there will be many who 
will say what he says and feel as he does. 
At different times, I suppose all of us share 
his feelings. There is indeed much frus- 
tration, much confusion, and—because we 
live on earth and not in Heaven—there is, of 
course, much compromise. 

FRUSTRATIONS NOTHING NEW 


I could have written back to my friend, 
reminding him that in every year of which 
there is any historical record, there has 
been much frustration and confusion and 
compromise. Anyone who thinks he: can 
get away from frustration, confusion, and 
compromise in politics and diplomacy should 
make arrangements to get himself reborn 
into a different world than this one. Or 
if that is beyond his powers, he should move 
to some country where there are no news- 
papers to read. 

However, it is certainly true that in our 
own time we are experiencing a very special 
frustration and confusion. There is, I be- 
lieve, a reason for this. Certainly, if we 
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knew the cause, we might feel better, even 
if we cannot do quickly something drastic 
to end the difficulty. ` 

The age we are living in Is radically new 
in human experience. During the past 15 
years or so there has occurred a profound 
revolution in human affairs, and we are the 
first generation that has lived under these 
revolutionary new conditions. There has 
taken place a radical development in the art 
of war, and this is causing a revolutionary 
change In the foreign relations Of all the na- 
tions of the world. The radical development 
is, of course, the production of nuclear 
Weapons. 

As a scientific phenomenon the nuclear 
age began with the explosion at Los Alamos 
in 1945. But in world relations the nuclear 
age really began about 10 years later. For 
during the 1940's the United States was the 
only nuclear power in the world. But by 
the middle fifties and in the years following, 
the Soviet Union has created an armory of 
nuclear weapons and has built rockets which 
have made it, for all practical purposes of 
diplomacy, a nuclear power equal with the 
United States. 

The essential fact about the appearance of 
two opposed great powers armed with nuclear 
weapons is that war, which is an ancient 
habit of mankind, has become mutually de- 
structive. Nuclear war is a way of mutual 
suicide. The modern weapons are not merely 
much bigger and more dangerous than any 
which existed before. They have introduced 
into the art of warfare a wholly new kind of 
violence. 

Always in the past, war and the threat of 
war, whether it was aggressive or defensive, 
were usable instruments. They were usable 
instruments in the sense that natlons could 
go to war for their national purposes. They 
could threaten war for diplomatic reasons. 
Nations could transform themselves from 
petty states to great powers by means of war. 
They could enlarge their territory, acquire 
profitable colonies, change the religion of 
a vanquished population, all by means of 
war. War was the instrument with which 
the social, political and legal systems of large 
areas were changed. Thus, in the old days 
before the nuclear age began, war was a 
usable—however horrible and expensive—in- 
strument of national purpose. The reason 
for that was that the old wars could be won. 

In the prenuclear age, right down through 
the Second World War, the victorious power 
was an organized state which could impose 
its will on the vanquished. We did that with 
Germany and with Japan. The damage they 
had suffered, although it was great, was not 
irreparable, as we know from the recovery 
after World War II of West Germany and 
Japan and the Soviet Union. 

But from a full nuclear war, which might 
well mean 100 million dead, after the dev- 
astation of the great urban centers of the 
Northern Hemisphere and the contami- 
nation of the earth, the water and the alr, 
there would be no such recovery as we 
have seen after the two World Wars of this 
century, 

The damage done would be mutual. 
There would be no victor. As far in the 
future as we can see, the ruin would be 
irreparable. The United States has the nu- 
clear power to reduce Soviet society to a 
smoldering ruin, leaving the wretched sur- 
vivors shocked and starving and diseased. 
In an interchange of nuclear weapons, it is 
estimated coolly by experts who have studied 
it, the Soviet Union would kill between 30 
and 70 million Americans. 

A war of that kind would not be followed 
by reconstruction, it would not be followed 
by a Marshall plan, and by all the con- 
structive things that were done after World 
War II. A nuclear war would be followed 
by a savage struggle for existence, as the 
survivors crawled out of their shelters, and 
the American Republic would have to be 
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Teplaced by a stringent military dictator- 
ship, trying to keep some kind of order 
among the desperate survivors. 
To his great credit, President Eisenhower 
Was quick to realize what nuclear war would 
After he and Prime Minister Churchill 
had studied some of the results of the nu- 
Clear tests, President Eisenhower made the 
ric declaration that there is no longer 
any alternative to peace. 


AN IMPOSSIBLE INSTRUMENT 


When President Eisenhower made that 
ita tement no one of us, I think, understood 
ts full significance and consequences. We 
are now beginning to understand them, and 
here I venture to say is the root of the 
frustration and the confusion which torment 
For while nuclear weapons have made 
War, the old arbiter of human affairs, an 
Possible action for a rational statesman 
Contemplate, we do not have any other 
le way of dealing with issues that used 
to be resolved by war. 
1 t is enormously difficult to make peace. 
t is intolerably dangerous and useless to 
war about the fundamental issues. 
t is where our contemporary frustra- 
tion and confusion originate. 
We are confronted with an extraordinarily 
and nerve-wracking dilemma. 
kh. r. as long a time as we can see into 
e future, we shall be living between war 
f peace, between a war that cannot be 
ought and a peace that cannot be achieved. 
© great issues which divide the world 
Cannot be decided by a war that could be 
Won, and they cannot be settled by a treaty 
that can be negotiated. There, I repeat, is 
the root of the frustration which our people 
Our world is divided as it has not 
been since the religious wars of the 17th 
century and a large part of the globe is in 
Breat upheaval, the like of which has 
Not been known since the end of the Middle 
Ages. But the power which used to deal 
With the divisions and conflicts of the past, 
ly organized war, has become an im- 
Possible instrument to use. 
President Eisenhower and President 
— are the only two American Presi- 
ts who ever lived in a world like this 
en It is a great puzzle to know how to 
end the Nation's rights, and how to 
Promote its interests in the nuclear age. 
— are no clear guidelines of action be- 
use there are no precedents for the situa- 
sta in which we find ourselves. And as 
tesmen grope their way from one im- 
Provisation and accommodation to another, 
encre are masses of people who are fright- 
in d, irritated, impatient, frustrated and 
Search of quick and easy solutions. 
Bae nuclear age is only a few years old. 
t we haye already learned one or two 
about how to conduct policy in this 
age. It was once eaid of a British admiral 
the First World War that if he made a 
wi „ he could lose the British fleet and 
th it the whole war in an afternoon, Mr. 
lar ey and Mr. Kennedy are in a simi- 
Position today. In a few days or so Mr. 
— chey can lose the Soviet state and 
Promise of a Communist economy. He 
can lose all the work of all his Five-Year 
t. Te. his Seven-Year Plans, and his Twen- 
-Year Plans. In that same time, Mr. 
U mnedy can lose the Constitution of the 
Nited States, the free en system 
wi the American way of life and along 
1 th them all the frontiers, old and new. 
om think I am exaggeratimg. A full 
ae war would produce by far the big- 
t convulsion which has ever occurred in 


the Khrushohev-Kennedy 

encounter, which has been going on since 

they met at Vienna last June unless we 

Saind ourselves again and again of what 
has become in the nuclear age. 
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The poor dears among us who say that 
they have had enough of all this talking 
and negotiating and now let us drop the 
bomb, have no idea of what they are talking 
about, They do not know what has hap- 
pened in the past 20 years. They belong to 
the past, and they have not been able to 
realize what the present is. 

In this present, only a moral idiot with 
a suicidal mania would press the button 
for a nuclear war, Yet we have learned 
that while a nuclear war would be lunacy, 
it is nevertheless an everpresent possibility. 
Why? Because however lunatic it might be 
to commit suicide, a nation can be provoked 
and exasperated to the point of lunacy 
where its neryous system cannot endure 
inaction, where only violence can relieve 
its feelings. This is one of the facts of 
life in the middle of the 20th century. The 
nerves of a nation can stand only so much 
provocation and humiliation, and beyond 
the tolerable limits, it will plunge into lu- 
nacy. This is as much a feal fact as is the 
megaton bomb, and it is a fact which must 
be given great weight in the calculation of 
national policy. It is the central fact in the 
whole diplomatic problem of dealing with 
the cold war. There is a line of intolerable 
provocation beyond which reactions become 
uncontrollable. It is the business of the gov- 
ernments to find out where that line is, and 
to stay well back of it. 

Those who do not understand the nature 
of war in the nuclear age, those who think 
that war today is what it was against Mexico, 
or Spain or in the two World Wars regard 
the careful attempts of statesmen not to 
carry provocation past the tolerable limit as 
weakness and softness and appeasement. It 
is not any of these things, It is not soft- 
ness. It is sanity. 

But it leaves us with a task: because we 
cannot make war, because we cannot achieve 
peace, we must find some other way of meet- 
ing the great issues which confront us. For 
life will go on, and if the answers of the past 
do not work, other answers must exist and 
must be found. 

The answer Hes, I believe, in the nature of 
the struggle between our Western society 
and the Communist society. 

It is often said that the struggle which 
divides the world is for the minds and the 
souls of men. That is true. As long as 
there exists a balance of power and of terror, 
neither side can impose its doctrine and its 
ideology upon the other. The struggle for 
the minds of men, moreover, is not, I be- 
lieve, going to be decided by propaganda. 
We are not going to conv: our adversaries, 
and they are not going convert us. 

The struggle, furthermore, is not going to 
be ended in any foreseeable time. At bottom 
it is a competition between two societies and 
it resembles more than any other thing in 
our historical experience the long centuries 
of conflict between Christendom and Islam. 
The modern competition between the two 
societies turns on their respective capacity 
to become powerful and rich, to become the 
leaders in science and technology, to see that 
their people are properly educated, and able 
to operate such a society, to keep their peo- 
ple healthy, and to give them the happiness 
of knowing that they are able and free to 
work for their best hopes. 

The historic rivalry of the two societies 
und of the two civilizations which they 
contain, is not going to be decided by what 
happens on the periphery and in the out- 
posts. It is going to be decided by what 
goes on in the heart of each of the two 
societies. The heart of Western civiliza- 
tion Hes on the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean, and our future depends on what 
goes on in the Atlantic community. Will 


this community advance? Can the nations. 


which compose it work together? Can it 
become a great and secure center of power 
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and of wealth, of light and of leading? 
To work for these ends is to be engaged 
truly in the great conflict of our age, and to 
be doing the real work that we are chal- 
lenged to do. I speak with some hope and 
confidence tonight. For I believe that in 
the months to come we shall engage our- 
selves in the long and complicated, but 
splendidly constructive; task of bringing to- 
gether in one liberal and progressive eco- 
nomic community all the trading nations 
which do not belong to the Communist 
society. 
MAGNETIC ATTRACTION 


I dare to believe that this powerful Wes- 
tern economic community will be able to 
live safely and without fear in the same 
world as the Soviet Union, and that the ris- 
ing power and influence of the Western so- 
ciety will exert a beneficient magnetic at- 
traction upon eastern . This will 
happen if we approach it in the right way. 
Jean Monnet, who is the original founder 
of this movement, has put it the right way. 
“We cannot build our future,” he said, “if 
we are obsessed with fear of Russia. Let us 
build our own strength and health not 
against anyone, but for ourselves so that we 
will become so strong that no one will dare 
attack us, and so progressive and prosperous 
that we set a model for all other peoples, in- 
deed for the Russians themselves.” 

At the same time the wealth and confi- 
dence of the new comunity will enable the 
Western society to assist and draw to it the 
societies of the Southern Hemisphere, where 
social and economic change is proceeding 
rapidly, 

You will have seen that I do not agree 
with those who think that in order to de- 
fend ourselves and to survive we must put 
a stop to the progressive movement which 
has gone on throughout this century. This 
movement began in the administration of 
Theodore Roosevelt. Its purpose was to re- 
form and advance our own social order, and 
at the same time to recognize that we must 
live in the world beyond our frontiers. We 
shall lose all our power to cope with our 
problems if we allow ourselves to become a 
stagnant, neurotic, frightened, and suspicious 
people. Let us not punish ourselves by de- 
nying ourselves the hope, by depriving our- 
selves of the oldest American dream, which 
is that we are making a better society on this 
earth than has ever been made before. 

Is all this conservative? Is all this liberal? 
Is it all progressive? It is, I say, all of these. 
There is no irreconcilable contradiction 
among these noble words. Do not Republi- 
cans believe in democracy, and do not Demo- 
crats believe in a republic? Such labels 
may describe political parties in England; 
they do not describe political attitudes in the 
United States. 

Every truly civilized and enlightened 
American is conservative and liberal and 
progressive. A civilized American is con- 
servative in that his deepest loyalty is to the 
Western heritage of ideas which originated 
on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. Be- 
cause of that loyalty he is the indefatigable 
defender of our own constitutional doctrine, 
which is that all power, that all government, 
that all officials, that all parties and all ma- 
jorities are under the law—and that none 
of them is sovereign and omnipotent, 

The civilized American is a liberal be- 
cause the writing and the administration of 
the laws should be done with enlightenment 
and compassion, with tolerance and charity, 
and with affection. 

And the civilized man is progressive be- 
cause the times change and the social order 
evolves and new things are invented and 
changes occur. This conservative who is a 
liberal is a progressive because he must work 
and live, he must govern and debate in the 
world as it is in his own time and as it is go- 
ing to become. 
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Mr, KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully commend to the attention of my 
colleagues in Congress an editorial from 
the January 24 edition of the Standard- 
Times of New Bedford, Mass., titled, 
“Paying for Propaganda,” the editorial 
applauds the distinguished Member 
from Nebraska, the Honorable GLENN 
CUNNINGHAM, for his determined stand 
against Red propaganda in the U.S. 
mails. The newspaper cites background 
and statistics in support of this stand 
that are worthy of the thoughtful con- 
sideration of the Congress: 

PAYING FoR PROPAGANDA 

The House Republican Policy Committee 
has done well to insist that any bill to in- 
crease postal rates include a ban on han- 
dling propaganda mail from behind the Iron 
Curtain. ù 


The administration bill would provide for 
postal rate rises estimated to total $621,- 
200,000 a year. The rate for first-class mail 
would go from 4 to 5 cents an ounce and 
for airmail from 7 cents to 8. There would 
be increases of some degree in all classifica- 
tions of mail. 

Even if reducing amendments are passed, 
the total increase still would amount to 
$550,700,000, which is a considerable sum. 

Since so much money is involved, why 
should any part of it be used for subsidizing 
Communist publications, the intent of which 
is to divide Americans and overthrow their 
Government? 

This is what now is happening. Since the 
postal service loses money each year, U.S. 
taxpayers actually are helping to support 
a program which floods the United States 
with TIron-Curtain propaganda, most of 
which is unsolicited and unwanted. 

The proposed ban is sponsored by Rep- 
resentative CUNNINGHAM, Republican of 
Nebraska, a member of the Post Office and 
Givil Service Committee, which has available 
impressive testimony on the amount and 
distribution of this propaganda. Mr. Cun- 
NINGHAM contends “Americans don’t want 


to pay higher mail rates to help the Govern- 


ment subsidize the distribution in this coun- 
try of unsolicited propaganda originated by 
Communist groups overseas.” 

He is right. 

If the question of censorship appears to 
be involved, at least establish a special rate 
for the tons of junk mail that come in from 
Peiping and Moscow attempting to convince 
Americans that what Communists have is 
better than we have. Let them support 
their own propaganda program by charging 
them whatever is necessary to cover the 
cost of getting this mall from the dock or 

to the homes of addresses who don’t 
want it anyway. 

One hopes it is unlikely that any Ameri- 
can would be influenced by this claptrap. 
In any event, there is no reason why an 
American dollar should go for a pro-Com- 
munist, rather than an anti-Communist 
cause. If the postal service needs more 
money, fair enough, but let's make sure it 
helps Washington and not Moscow. 
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Has President Kennedy Also Adopted the 
Fatal Illusion That It Is Possible To 
Appease the Soviet Union? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 
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Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Mr. 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer, entitled “President 
Sold on Appeasement”: 

PRESIDENT SOLD ON APPEASEMENT 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


January 31, 1962, may become famous as 
the day when President Kennedy made clear 
that he was committed to the same-foreign 
polley of make-believe as his predecessor— 
only more so. 

By make believe, I mean the pretense that 
aggressive communism can be stopped by 
“time, talk and patience,” by personal con- 
tacts, summit meetings, endless negotia- 
tions; by wishful thinking about ending 
atomic tests and general disarmament and— 
latest and biggest illusion—by a real rift be- 
tween Red Russia and Red China. 

Almost 18 years of history—since the So- 
viet grabs in 1944—have demonstrated that 
this is baloney, Nonetheless, President 
Kennedy persists in following the same los- 
ing line. In the process, in just over a year 
in office, he has invited disaster in Cuba, 
bartered away the Lao ally, permitted com- 
munism illegally to bar off Berlin. Friendly 
critics have been inclined to attribute this 
to his inexperience—even after a quite un- 
necessary but revealing meeting with Khru- 
shchey in Vienna last spring. r 

Now—since January 3l—even they are 
compelled to admit that the President's 
choice of appeasing advisers follow from his 
conviction. For at his press conference on 
that day, Jack F. Kenedy revealed the full 
depth of his commitment to the policy that 
has lost for the last 18 years. 

He believes that if he can change the at- 
mosphere in Soviet-American relations, he 
can relax tensions. This ignores the fact 
that the only cause of tensions is commu- 
nism's insistence on expansion. We are back 
in the beautiful nonsense era of Mr. K.'s 
American visit in 1959. 

Our President believes the U.S.S.R. wants 
a neutral Laos—regardless of the Soviet air 
drop of weapons to the Lao and Vietnamese 
Communist rebels. 

He is still making “every effort” to get a 
test ban agreement despite the evidence 
that during almost 3 years his gullible 
predecessor and he have been systemati- 
cally hoaxed by a cunning Kremlin and in 
the process gave away a large section of our 
previous military superiority, 

He won't visit the U.'S.S.R.—not yet. But 
let the Kremlin ease up on the Berlin situ- 
ation and our Chief Executive will go scoot- 
ing off to visit the Butcher of Budapest who 
was Stalin’s hatchetman in the Ukraine. 
Meanwhile he “takes pleasure” in welcoming 
the Butcher's son-in-law Aleksei I. Adzhubel. 
(I wonder how he would have felt if F.D.R. 
in 1939 had “taken pleasure” in welcoming 
Heinrich Himmler.) 

So there we are. Small wonder that an 
astute writer in the Washington Post speaks 
of a “new turn in relations between the 
administration and the Khrushchev’s Soviet 
leaders.” 
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Small wonder that Pentagon censors have 
been removing from generals’ and admirals’ 
public speeches all references to the “evil of 
communism” or to our need for “eventual 
victory,” or beating the “Communist chal- 
lenge,” in short, to winning the cold war. 
Or that most of our retired generals and 
admirals are in despair about our present 
policy. 

President Kennedy knows all these things, 
of course. He is a man of personal courage. 
But he is surrounded by inexperienced “in- 
tellectuals” who think of men and affairs 
as they ought to be rather than as they are. 
These people consider the danger of nuclear 
war is “imminent” (which is simply absurd 
so long as the U.S.S.R, is not notably 
stronger than the United States). They 
believe that this danger is greater than 
that of being nibbled to death by creeping 
communism. And they have swallowed 
whole the current legend of a coming Soviet- 
Red Chinese rift which will make the Krem- 
lin ready for disarmament and peace with 
the West. 

Now it is evident that the President, hav- 
ing lost the advice of certain really experi- 
enced concilors, is relying on those whom 
history will call appeasers. Only a thor- 
oughly alarmed and vocal citizenry can 
make him change his course. 


Fritz Kreisler 
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Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 29, 1962, the music world lost 
an accomplished artist, violinist and 
composer in the death of Fritz Kreisler, 
and under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recor, I include the following: 

FRITZ KREISLER 

Is it possible to overemphasize the contri- 
butions of Fritz Kreisler to the world of 
music over the past 80 years? I think not. 
For in that time this gifted man established 
a musical criterion that shall stand for cen- 
turies to come. In that time his talent elec- 
trified the contemporary world, bringing joy 
to the hearts of millions. Moreover, through 
the magic of recorded sound, it has been 
possible to preserve the evidence of his 
genius for the future listening pleasure of 
millions yet unborn, Here, beyond question, 
was one of the few artistic giants of the 20th 
century. 

Fritz Kreisler is no longer with us, having 
passed away (January 29) following 87 years 
of vigorous and energetic living, filled to the 
brim with love for beauty and humanity. 
The fact of his departure arouses a sorrow- 
ful response in every corner of the world 
touched by the force and grace of his talent, 
the charm of his manner, Yet the glory of 
his music lingers on. : 

Born in Vienna, the son of an eminent 
physician, Kreisler from the start gave signs 
of brilliance, constructing a violin with his 
own hands at the age of 4. It is said that 
he learned to read music before he knew 
how to read words. By the time he was 7 he 
Was ready for his concert debut, and 6 years 
later appeared in America, a graduate mean- 
while of the Vienna and Paris conservatories. 

Success was not immediate, however, and 
soon the boy wonder was back in Europe, 
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Casting about for another profession. He 
tried art; he tried military life; ha tried 
Medicine and then, luckily, returned to the 
Violin. His second debut was made in Ber- 
lin, in the year 1899. But it was not until 
his American tour from 1901 to 1903 that he 
established himself as one of the great vio- 
of the day. Following the tour he 
Was invited to London, to receive the Beetho- 
ven Gold Medal from the London Phil- 
onic. Society. Thereafter, with the 
excepticn of service in World War I as a 
Captain in the Austrian army, he was to 
devote the rest of his career exclusively to 
music. 

From 1919 to 1924 Kreisler remained in the 
United States, and in the years that fol- 
lowed he would return here again and again, 
never forgetful that this was the land that 

acclaimed his talents. 

Nor were these talents limited to the field 
Of musical performance alone. In 1935 the 
Music world was startled by the revelation 
that Kreisler had himself composed and re- 
Corded a great many pieces, jokingly at- 
tributed to such classic masters as Viveldl, 


Indeed, he had shown that a mere 
century fiddler could conceive musical 
irations: equal in quality to those of 
the masters, themselves. 
at May 1943, Kreizler became a citizen of 
United States and the following year 
Made his first appearance on radio, to the 
Gelight of millions. It was then that he 
became known not only to the musical in- 
entsia in America, but to the American 
People as a whole, who came to revere his 
genius and adore his personal charm. In- 
nee, of all America’s adopted sons, few 
Ve ever captured the heart of the entire 
Population as did the redoubtable Fritz 
Kreisler in the last two decades of his life. 
A master not only of music, but also 
Mathematics, art, medicine, engineering, 
ges Philosophy, and philology, 
rater appeared in essence, a throwback 
the ancient Greeks, who were never satis- 
Until they learned how to do just about 
. Yet, for all that, his heart was 
eariy in his music; a fact that has left his 
sic in our hearts. 


The Golden Age Club 
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Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past several years there has come into 
being in the Fordham section of Bronx 

ounty in New York City an active and 
debrous organization known as the Gol- 

n Age Club. The purpose of this club 
eae take full advantage of the fine con- 

butions that our senior cifizens can 

e to the community wherein they 
wae and to the State and Nation of 
5 ch they have been a part sd many 
ears. The Golden Age Club has its 
head Quarters in the parish of Our Lady 
ha. and is in the district which I 
ve the honor to represent. Its mem- 
bership has grown steadily since its in- 
“eption and it is now providing through 
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its members a real contribution to local 
civic affairs. 

Each year the chib designates one out- 
standing individual to receive its Gol- 
den Age Award. This year the award 
for “over 50 years of dedicated service 
to the community” was given to a man 
whom I have known for a long, long time 
and a man who truly deserves such an 
award. He is the Honorable Ernest E. L. 
Hammer, former justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York. 

Judge Hammer by his life and his ac- 
tions truly epitomizes what is meant by 
the award. He has dedicated his time 
and his interest and his entire career 
to the betterment of his fellow man and 
the society in which he lives. He has 
been an Outstanding lawyer and a dis- 


- tinguished jurist. His career at the bar 


of New York covers better than 55 years 
as he was admitted to practice in 1906. 

In 1913 Judge Hammer was elected to 
the Assembly of the State of New York. 
Thereafter, he continued his public ca- 
reer by serving as public administrator 
of Bronx County for a period from 1914 
to 1925. For the next 28 years from 
1926 to 1954 he served as a justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York with distinction and honor. He 
retired on December 31, 1954, but since 
that date has continued on as actively 
as when he was in public service. The 
list of his activities is too numerous to 
be cited. He has devoted his years in 
retirement to actively promoting those 
things that will be the greatest help to 
the most people. He has been honored 
by his church, by his fellow professional 
members, and by the citizens of the com- 
munity in general. He has raised a fine 
and distinguished family of four chil- 
dren, the Reverend Edmond F, Hammer, 
Ernest Harrer, Jr., Harry F. Hammer, 
and a daughter, Mrs. John White. 

Judge Hammer epitomizes the’ true 
citizen of the community. His life is a 
lesson for all of us as an example of 
fine devotion to public service. I am 
proud to have known him over the years 
and I am prouder still to congratulate 
him on this well-deserved award. I wish 
him many more years of continued work 
in what to him is a labor of love—helping 
his fellow man. 


What Freedom Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an essay entitled 
“What Freedom Means to Me” written 
by Leif Wade, a high school senior, in 
Sparks, Nev. This essay won first prize 
in the “State Voice of Democracy” con- 
test sponsored by the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. This young man shows a 
remarkably clear understanding of what 
freedom means, and of what responsi- 
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bility the people themselves in this 
country have in maintaining our democ- 
racy as founded by our patriotic fore- 
fathers, who authored our Constitution, 
and which we must uphold today if our 
democracy is to survive. 

The essay follows: 

War FREEDOM MEANS TO ME 
(By Leif Wade) 

“United we stand, divided we fall.” These 
words echo down the corridors of our coun- 
try’s evolution as a warning to member 
States of our Nation that they must stand 
together by resolving their differences as 
best they can. 

To hold firmly together as a nation is to 
do or to die, but is this Nation made stronger 
by a people that resolve thelr differences in 
stereotyped society? To make my country 
strong is not only to take—to take ideals, to 
have standards given to me, to find my mor- 
als on the printed page. My country is 
made strong by a people who can and will 
dare to find their own pattern of life. 

I speak out in defense of freedom because 
by it I am given the right to be different. 
I am given the privilege of believing in what 
I choose, and I am given the duty of decid- 
ing for myself what things I shall hold im- 
portant. 

One vital part of this gift of freedom is 
the responsibility to accept the decisions of 
others though far different from my own. 

You, my friend, have a right to speak out 
against me, and you, my friend, and you, my 
enemy. 

What this concept should mean to every 
American cannot be expressed in spoken 
words because in practice it is not only words. 
It is expressed in a humble American's 
thoughts, actions, and prayers. 

What freedom meant to our infant Nation 
could never be imagined. Our Nation is 
great today because in its first moments it 
took it upon itself to be different, to try 
something so different it only vaguely re- 
sembled earlier democracies; and today, if 
its people rot in the bacteria of pacifism, 
our Nation will grow to something that only 
vaguely resembles any democracy, You may 
differ with me, you may not like haying the 
blame laid on the people, but I must find 
fault with the people because there is no 
weakness in democracy’s basic concepts. 
Fault is not in the foundation laid by our 
forefathers. Fault is not in what other 
nations have done to us. Fault lies with 
the people. The people who don't 
believe it is fair and just to oppose don't 
believe in our right to be different, our 
privilege of believing what we choose, and 
our duty to decide for ourselves. The fault 
lies with the people who will continue to 
stereotype society for their own convenience. 

Our United States is a land of inequality, 
inequality of position and status. In our 
Nation we always have a higher level any- 
one can reach through desire expressed by 
hard work and full use of talents. Where 
would we be if we had nothing but uni- 
formity, no matter how hard or how little 
we worked? We would stay on the same 
level with our fellow citizens. If that were 
so, we would be on the same level where we 
were when the idea of a capitalistic United 
States was born in men’s minds, and we 
may regress to that stage if the idea of 
stereotyped masses is not put aside. 

Our Nation can and will survive because 
we will act as a Nation as any one citizen 
would act as an individual. I have the right 
to live as I please as long as I do not stop 
anyone from exercising his right to be differ- 
ent. This is liberty. 

My Nation has a right to its form of Gov- 
ernment as long as it does not try to force 
other nations to accept it. This is policy. 

The United States will have its demo- 
cratic form of government no matter what 
the opposition. This is my prayer. 
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It is the right of the people to be dif- 
ferent. If they are strong and demand 
this right, they will have it. A nation is 
only as strong as its people. If our people 
are strong, our Nation will have strength. 
If our people continue to be individuals, 
our country will survive. It is the right 
of the people to be different. If they are 
weak and let their learning be through 
dictation, they will lose that right. 

Our Nation has a right to any form of 
government it desires. If the people are 
weak and fall under the threat of tin gods, 
unreal tradition, and blind faith, our Na- 
tion will lose the only form of government 
it desires. If the people do not band to- 
gether as individuals, they will fall to- 
gether as a dead, decaying mob, and our 
country and our democracy and mankind's 
freedom will fall with them. 


West Virginia Council on Children and 
Youth Holds Significant Conference— 
Justice Clark and Governor Barron 


Speak 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege to have been afforded 
opportunity to participate on January 
26, 1962, in sessions of the West Virginia 
Council of the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth at Charleston. 

It was my further pleasure to have had 
the honor of introducing the Honorable 
Tom C. Clark, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The principal discussion theme during 
the 3-day meeting was the important 
subject “The Unemployed, Out-of 
School Youth.” 

As Tom Cummings of the Charleston 
Daily Mail staff wrote for the Friday 
afternoon, January 26, issue of that 
newspaper: 

Evidence accumulated shows that dropout 
from public school is a chronic educational 
ailment in West Virginia. Those attending 
a 3-day conference (of the West Virginia 
Council of the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth) to study the problem 
are probing for an answer. At the moment 
there appears to be no exact formula for a 
successful preventive. 


But, Mr. President, the subject was 
appropriately and cogently discussed by 
Associate Justice Clark, Gov. W. W. Bar- 
ron of West Virginia, and other confer- 
ence speakers, including Dr. Donald M. 
Burke of Elkins, council president; Rev. 
Stacy L. Groscup of Morgantown; 
Phares Reeder, executive secretary of 
the West Virginia Education Association; 
Hon. Hulett C. Smith, commissioner of 
the West Virginia Department of Com- 
merce; David L. Francis, president of 
Princess Coals, Inc., and former mayor 
of Huntington, W. Va. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record my remarks on the occa- 
sion of introducing Justice Clark; also 
extracts from Justice Clark’s significant 
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address; and briefs of other speakers’ 
contributions on the subject as reported 
by Mr. Cummings in the Charleston 
Daily Mail and by John W. Yago, staff 
writer for the Charleston Gazette. 
There being no objection, the com- 
ments referred to were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
REMARKS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Democrat, oF WEST VIRGINIA, INTRODUCING 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE Tom C. CLARK AT MEET- 
ING OF THE WEST VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF THE 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH, DANIEL BOONE HOTEL, CHARLESTON, 
W. VA., JANUARY 26, 1962 
Governor Barron, Dr, Burke, Justice Clark, 
ladies and gentleman, I am grateful for the 
opportunity to be a participant in this con- 
ference on the subject of “The Unemployed, 
Out-of-School Youth.” I fully realize the 


seriousness of the problem of the increasing 


number of students who fail to graduate 
from the schools of our State. It is most 
gratifying to know that a solution for the 
situation is being sought, Your task is chal- 
lenging and the positiye results will be a 
rewarding achievement. 

Your planning committee for this meeting 
should be congratulated for its choice of 
our guest speaker. I can think of no Amer- 
ican more devoted to the welfare of the 
youth of the Nation than the. Honorable Tom 
C. Clark, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Justice Clark's efforts on behalf of the 
boys of America is best exemplified by his 
selection as “Big Brother of the Year” in 
1950. Much of his work with youth is cen- 
tered around the Boy Scouts. He now holds 
several high-ranking positions in this splen- 
did organization, such as a member-at-large 
of the National Council and as a member 
of the Committee on Rural Service. He was 
awarded the “Silver Buffalo” by the Boy 
Scouts of America in June of 1960 in recog- 
nition of his leadership. 

Justice Clark has also helped awaken our 
country to the necessity of expanding 
juvenile opportunity. Probably his best 
known endeavor was his sponsorship of the 
“Freedom Train” which has carried the orig- 
inal historic documents on exhibition across 
the United States. 

Of course, the success attained by Justice 
Clark is not confined to his work with young 
people. The accomplishments of this native 
Texan have been many since he first joined 
the U.S. Department of Justice as an attor- 
ney in 1937. He advanced within the ranks 
of the Department during an 8-year period, 
and in 1945 was appointed Attorney General 
of the United States by President Truman. 

During his tenure as our Nation's Attorney 
General, this celebrated jurist was recognized 
for his work for civil rights and better citi- 
zenship. his support of public education 
against crime, and his aggressive attack 
against the infiltration of communism. 

In 1949, President Truman nominated 
Justice Clark to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. He succeeded Justice Frank 
Murphy as an Associate Justice of the Court, 
and has been serving in that capacity with 
distinction in the law and devotion to public 
service. 

It is a personal pleasure and an official 
privilege to present our esteemed and emi- 
nent jurist Tom C. Clark, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


EXCERPTS From AN ADDRESS BY Hon. Tom 
C. CLARK, ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE SU- 
PREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES BE- 
FORE THE WEST VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF THE 
Warre HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH, CHARLESTON, W. Va., JANUARY 
26, 1962: 

Your excellency, Governor Barron, Sena- 
tor RANDOLPH, distinguished guests, ladies 
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and gentlemen, 8 months ago today Dr. 
James Bryant Conant told 500 men and 
women gathered in Washington from all 
over the country “that the problem you 
are here to discuss poses a serious threat 
to our free society * The existence of 
thousands of youths * * * who are both 
out of school and out of work is an explosive 
situation.” : 

We gather here today under the auspices 
of the West Virginia Council of the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth 
to discuss the same problem—the unem- 
ployed, out-of-school boy and girl. As Dr. 
Conant said to the W. n group, which 
was brought together by the National Com- 
mittee for Children and Youth, “Especially 
shocking * * * was the discovery that the 
problem of youth is literally nobody's affair.” 
This is, as Dr. Conant said, indeed un- 
fortunate. 

I am happy to see that here in West. Vir- 
ginia responsible citizens such as yourselves, 
from the Governor on down, are making it 
their affair. This is particularly encouraging 
in view of the appraisal of Dr. Conant that 
the problem is social dynamite. This is 
a tag that he placed upon it after receiving 
special reports indicating that in one area 
of our country 59 percent of the boys between 
16 and 21 years of age were both out of school 
and out of work, while in another area 
the boys and girls out of school and out of 
work reached 70 percent of those in the same 
age brackets. I note that a report of your 
division of vocational education indicates 
that there is a consistent dropout among 
students of some 60 percent from the ist 
through the 12th grade. This is indeed dis- 
tressing. What is more, the percentage of 
dropouts between the ninth grade and high 
school graduation seems to consistently run 
over 40 percent. Apparently these figures 
are on a statewide basis. In my view, until 
we have an accurate statistical picture about 
the unemployed, out-of-school boy and girl, 
we are not going to be able to effectively im- 
prove the situation. This, I believe, is the 
first task of every community, namely, to 
find out block by block, school by school, 
city by city, just what the facts are about 
the unemployed, out-of-school youths. 

It is also most encouraging to note that 
your 3-day program, beginning yesterday, is 
an intensive one of wide coverage. It is the 
more impressive to me because it has at- 
tracted here the leaders of your great State. 
Participating in it are many public officials, 
religious leaders, educators, social workers, 
criminologists, physical education and rec- 
reation experts, and business leaders and 
their industrial organizations. I mention 
business leaders and their organizations last 
because they are, I believe, most important 
to the success of any program aimed at the 
transformation of unemployed, school drop- 
outs to employed, dropin students. I con- 
gratulate you on the organization of such 
an impressive conference. I am honored 
to be a part of it and I hope that it may 
become the means of alleviating the dis- 
tressing problem that faces West Virginia 
youths today. 

I read and hear much about juvenile 
problems at the national level. Some States 
seem to think that it is a national problem 
and should therefore be handled by the Con- 

. The Congress has been giving some 
thought to the problem, as evidenced by 
the introduction last session of the Youth 
Employment Opportunities Act of 1961 and 
a bill by Co Perkins authorizing 
pilot training and employment programs for 
youth. I am happy to see, however, that you 
the people of West Virginia are not awaiting 
or depending upon the passage of Federal 
legislation. Rather than passing the buck 
to Washington you have started an affirma- 
tive program of your own, Certainly the 
National Government has a role in the 
youth problems of today, but, as our vice 
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President said a while ago, it should be one 
Of leadership, not of domination. As I see 
it, the situation is a local one varying by 
Communities and dependent largely on the 
economy. The Federal Government 
Should and I am sure will render indirect 
and supplemental assistance such as the 
States may need in public education, em- 
1 ent services, and the creation of a 
avorable national climate for the promo- 
of an effective local program. 

Many people suggest that we need more 
eral criminal laws; others advise that we 
Should enforce State and local laws, give 
Police more authority, enact registration 
Statutes, and adopt loitering and curfew or- 
ces. It seems to me, though, that one 
Of the solutions is the attack that you are 
ng on the unemployed, out-of-school 

Youth, 
uo I see it, the representatives of business, 
bor and public education can get this job 
Gone, In addition to transforming the un- 
employed drop-out to an employed drop-in, 
can build up the morale of our youth, 
carry on a continuous program of job train- 
ing, und through a cooperative stewardship 
ring about a lessening of the number of 
ths that today face life with such a dark 

n. 


These are just a few random suggestions 
I am sure your experts have already 
Considered. Let me say again I do not have 
the answers, I do know that we must arouse 
Public at the local level to the neces- 
of action. Meetings such as you are 
Ving here today can do much to bring this 
tha. t; indeed the answer to the question 
t you probe into today rests in your 
hands. If trom your gathering can come a 
determined effort and an organized plan to 
D after this problem on a statewide basis. 
am sure that you can solve it. In addi- 
» I believe that your program can be 
ed so that it will bring home to all 
Mothers and fathers the importance of their 
children mastering a trade as well as ob- 
talning at least a high school education. In 
ee Manner your long-term target can well 
Ng a stop not only to the unemployed 
“Outs but also to the juvenile delin- 
8 problem that is increasing through- 
ae the nation year by year. I am sure that 
Yo, National Committee for Children and 
au can render you great assistance in 
flea regard. In addition, I am greatly grati- 
to know that the President has recently 
ted two committees, which likewise I 
am sure could be of great service to you in 
Your work. The first is the President's Com- 
ttee on Youth and Employment, and the 
d is the President's Committee on Ju- 
are Delinquency and Yduth Crime. They 
each made up of distinguished citizens 
are dedicated to young people, and 
the y of whom devote most of their time to 
ir problems. 
Closing let me say that I bid you God 
Pi in your work. I am sure that as you 
of nue it there will be created among all 
in Us a more genuine attachment to youth 
in (heir problems and a real desire to assist 
their solution. Yes, I know it will take 
Some years of hard work, but I for one be- 
lieve, 1 you, that our boys and girls are 


man of the council, said dropouts represen’ 

facet of West Virginia’s backwardness. 
fuse employed, out-of-school youth are not 

& school problem,” the governor as- 
Serted, and remarked: “These boys and girls 
ipresent a symptom of the larger problem 
West Virginia—the need for modernizing 
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and updating everything that holds progress 
back.” 

Noting that the greatest rate of school 
dropouts is between the 6th and 10th 
grades, Governor Barron said that “this is 
the impressionable age for most children” 
and he declared that youth in this age cate- 
gory are easily misled into believing that 
economic security is better than educational 
stature. 

The governor suggested a better educa- 
tional pattern to hold the interest of the 
growing children and admonished that “we 
cannot accept the philosophy that most 
dropouts are people who can’t do quality 
school work.” 

He pointed to statistics showing that more 
than half of group of dropouts studied re- 
cently were fully capable of continuing in 
their school wo.k—had they been properly 
motivated. 

Governor Barron expressed the candid 
opinion that “West Virginia is overproducing 
undereducated people,” and he urged coordi- 
nated activity by government and other 
groups to overcome the school dropout prob- 
lem. He said the fact that the State’s edu- 
cated people are leaving in too great numbers 
while those who drop out of school and swell 
the ranks of the unemployed threatens the 
future leadership and well-being of the 
State. 

The governor noted tnat West Virginia's 
high rate of public school dropouts is not 
an isolated fact and he declared: “It is sim- 
ply the visible symptom of a whole social, 
economic, and educational complex that was 
never intentionally put together, in its pres- 
ent form, by anyone.” 

The dropout problem, he said, has never 
before been seriously considered because it 
posed no great problem for the State. But 
advancing industrial technology and auto- 
mation, he added, now have eliminated a 
labor market for the undereducated. 

“Too many of our public school prod- 
ucts—the dropouts—are no longer salable 
on the labor market,” Governor Barron as- 
serted. He noted the seriousness of the 
problems by citing statistics showing that of 
the 57,825 pupils who enrolled in the first 
grade in 1948 only 22,107 of them graduated 
from high school in 1960. He said that only 
14 of the State’s 55 counties graduate at 
least half of their firat graders. 

“We are failing in the business of modern 
government,” the governor admonished, 
“and we are failing in modern education 
when our product is neither salable on the 
labor market nor a solid, self-sustaining 
member of our society." 

Governor Barron then offered these 
suggestions: — 

Build eight regional vocational schools 
and establish mobile vocational schools for 
other areas; create branch colleges to bring 
more educational opportunities to youth at 
the community level; extend the influence 
of colleges and universities to the technical 
and precollege level; expand on-the-job 
training; establish new courses in the 
schools and provide more counseling 
services. 


A War Over This? 


SPEECH t 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1, 1962 
Mr, SIKES. Mr. Speaker, one of the 


trouble spots of the world is Dutch New 
Guinea where Sukarno, who rules over 
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Indonesia, is making threatening ges- 
tures. Sukarno is a dictator who plays 
footsy with the Reds and who has re- 
ceived great quantities of weapons from 
them. He has also received much more 
than his share of American foreign aid. 
He is another of the neutrals who helps 
himself from our Treasury while making 
deals with the Reds. Apparently, no one 
ever told him the United States has a 
right to expect a quid pro quo for its 
largesse. Sukarno is following the pat- 
tern ambitious dictators generally follow. 
In order to make up for shortcomirigs at 
home and to keep his subjects relatively 
pacified, he has to think up new worlds 
to conquer. Dutch New Guinea fits in 
well with his plans to solidify himself at 
home by playing the hero. 

American efforts to curb this new-day 
would-be conqueror apparently have 
been as weak as water. The U.N. has 
invited both Indonesia and Holland to 
talk out their differences. This Holland 
has agreed to do. Not so the Indone- 
sians.. Some of our allies in the Far 
Pacific have indicated a relatively simple 
solution to this problem. They ask why 
the United States does not station units 
of the powerful 7th Fleet across the 
approaches to New Guinea and say to 
both litigants: 

There just isn't going to be any war. We 
are here to stop it. We intend to stop it if 
it starts. You can settle your differences in 
the U.N. Take your troubles there, and stop 
this silly talk about war. 


This, of course, is so simple and down- 
to-e that it is not going to appeal to 
the striped-pants boys. After all, it 
might hurt Mr. Sukarno’s feelings and 
that would never do. Personally, I think 
it would do Mr. Sukarno and a lot more 
of his ilk good for someone to tell them 
just where to stop. Trying to please 
everybody and trying to avoid offending. 
anyone is about the worst way I know to 
keep troublemakers in line. Leadership 
carries with it some responsibility. 
Sometimes it means kicking the lethargy 
out of the lethargic; insistence upon quid 
pro quo for those who are recipients of 
American aid; pointing up a goal and 
driving to its realization. It can mean 
firmness to the point of drawing a line 
and saying this is as far as you go. To- 
day’s growing group of new dictators 
have not had anyone to talk to them 
in this fashion. They think they can get 
everything they want by yelling and 
kicking up their heels. The American 
people have just about reached the end 
of their patience in dealing with this 
crowd of irresponsibles. The public 
would welcome stronger diplomacy and 
stronger leadership from the American 
State Department. ' 

I am impressed with the job the Sec- 
retary of State is doing. And I am im- 
pressed by the fact that the President is 
seeking to lift the State Department to a 
new level of aggressive determination in 
the conduct of foreign affairs. But it 
appears to me there is inertia and resist- 
ance to change within that agency which 
make the job of the President and the 
Secretary of State doubly difficult. 

The U.S. News & World Report of 
February 5 carries a significant story on 
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Dutch New Guinea. I submit it for re- 
printing at this point inthe Recorp. It 
-is well worth reading: 

A War Over THIS? 

(A war between Indonesia and Holland 
over West New Guinea would be one of the 
silliest wars ever fought. That's the way it 
looks at the scene, There is no good place to 
fight, and not much that is worth fighting 
for. As for the natives, they'd rather be let 
alone. Robert P. Martin of the international 
staff of U.S. News & World Report, flew 
into New Guinea as Indonesla's President 
Sukarno was stepping up preparations to 
attack. In this cabled dispatch, Martin 
takes you on a tour of a primitive, poor, 
forbidding island that is the world’s latest 
crisis spot.) 

HOLLANDIA, New Gutnea.—To an American 
long accustomed to the relative backward- 
ness in much of Asia, it comes as a shock 
to find the Indonesians spoiling for a fight 
with the Dutch over half the island of New 
Guinea. This is, undoubtedly, one of the 
most worthless and underdeveloped pieces of 
real estate on earth. 

Step off a jet transport at the Dutch base 
on Biak and, in 10 minutes, you are in a 
village where each morning the fishermen 
go through magic rituals—to insure a good 
catch—before setting out in their hand- 
hewn dugouts. 

Or take a 2-hour flight out of the city of 
Hollandia and you are in the heart of stone 
age culture where some of the people wear 
bark girdles and still practice mystic rites. 

UPROAR WITHOUT SENSE 

The overall impression: Even though the 
international uproar over New Guinea is 
very real, it makes little sense. 

Indonesia doesn't need west New Guinea. 
The island is poor in natural resources and 
will be difficult to develop. It has been a 
financial drain on the Dutch for years. It 
has no value to Indonesia's President Su- 
karno except as a symbol of Dutch colonial- 
ism he wants to wipe out. 

The Dutch, for the most part, would 
be happy to get out. But they need a face- 
saving device so they can give up gracefully, 
and not under fire. 

You don’t have to be here long to realize 
that self-determination for the Papuans—as 
the natives of West New Guinea are called— 
is absurd. 

There is not a single positive element of 
civilization, no distinguishing skill or trait, 
no custom or tool that is common to all the 
estimated 700,000 Papuans. Tribes and 
clans—ranging in size from a few hundred 
people to the largest, which has about 
10,000—are isolated from each other. And 
they like it that way. 

CANNIBALS AND CHRISTIANS 

Some Papuans are still headhunters and 
practice cannibalism. But there are also 
third-generation Christians among other 
islanders. Most Papuans are very dark, have 
frizzy hair, and deep wrinkles around their 
noses and mouths. The greatest barrier 
separating them is language. There are at 
least 250 different languages spoken here. 

The Dutch are trying to rush through 
reforms that will give the Papuans self- 
determination—to decide for themselves 
whether to stay with the Dutch, join In- 
donesia, or be independent. 

West New Guinea has been renamed West 
Papua. A 28-member council with limited 
powers was established last April. West 
Papua has its own national anthem and a 
fiag that bears a startling resemblance to the 
Stars and Stripes. Dutch marines are train- 
ing the first battalion—220 men—of a pro- 
jected Papuan defense force. 

But there still is no Papuan national lead- 
er, no hard core of university-trained natives, 
not even a Papuan newspaper. 
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An American who has lived here a long 
time was asked how the Papuans would vote 
on self{-determination. 

“First,” he replied, “you would have to 
catch each Papuan, and then you would have 
to tell him how to vote.” 

At first glance it appears the Dutch are 
getting ready not only to stay here but to 
fight if the Indonesians attack. 

Commercial flights from Holland Into Biak 
carry a score or more of young Dutchmen 
each trip. They wear civilian clothes, but 
uniforms are packed in their duffelbags. 
Antiaircraft guns on the bluffs above Biak 
are manned. An air-raid siren has been in- 
stalled on the roof of a one-story building, 
but it has not been tested for fear of fright- 
ening the populace. 

BOMBERS READY 


Rows of new houses for Dutch officers are 
being built at Blak. A World War II bomber 
field that is closer to Indonesia than to Biak 
has been reopened. Every day, American- 
built planes equipped with radar patrol the 
waters between New Guinea and Indonesia. 
A squadron of British-made jet fighters fly 
practice missions regularly. 

The Dutch are contemptuous of the Indo- 
nesians’ fighting quality. They gave the 
Indonesians a bloody nose in the latter's 
first fight for New Guinea. In a 15-minute 
engagement on January 15, the Dutch sank 
one Indonesian torpedo “boat, routed two 
others. 

But the Dutch are impressed by the qual- 
ity and quantity of arms and equipment the 
Indonesian Navy and Air Force now have— 
supplied them by Russia. A Dutch naval 
officer said the Indonesian commanders of 
the torpedo boats demonstrated “good gun- 
nery and good seamanship.” 

After that January 15 clash, a young Dutch 
Air Force officer remarked: “If the Indo- 
nesians send their air force over we can take 
them, up to 4 to 1. But 5 to 1 might be a 
different matter.” 

Flying along the coast of New Guinea, you 
can see why Indonesians have not yet in- 
vaded the island, The two nearest Indo- 
neslan bases are about 500 air-miles from 
Biak. Biak is on a small, easily defended 
island, and bars the sea route to Hollandia, 
the administrative capital. 

From the air, New Guinea appears to be a 
vast tropical forest scarred by bare patches 
where heavy rains have eroded mountains. 
Much of the southern coastal belt is swampy 
lowland—unhealthy and thinly populated. 
Farther inland are some of the loveliest 
mountain valleys in the world, cut off from 
northern New Guinea by a mountain chain 
that rises to 16,000 feet. Here, glacial ice- 
caps—almost unknown in the l 
belt —can still be seen. 

LACK OF HIGHWAYS 


There are no roads through the mountain 
barrier, Papuan trails, seldom used, wind 
through the rugged range. 

In all of New Guinea there are ins than 
300 miles of highway, and slightly more than 
2,000 buses, trucks, and cars. Most of the 
road system was part of the military com- 
plex the United States seized from the Japa- 
nese in World War II and then expanded. 
Hollandia—once the headquarters of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur—contains about a quar- 
ter of all the roads. 

Commerce is almost entirely dependent on 
coastal shipping, on very shallow- draft boats 
for the few navigable rivers, and on air- 
planes. Twin-engine planes make regularly 
scheduled stops at 11 airports. Lighter 
planes go into small landing strips. Some 
parts of the interior are completely depend- 
ent on air drops. 

Missionaries in the interior—including 


several hundred Americans—have developed 


their own air transport. 
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THE EASY LIFE 


Life in West New Guinea is relatively 
simple and easy. The Dutch live in red- 
roofed houses surrounded by small gardens. 
They have their movies, clubs, and tennis 
courts. 


Papuans in the towns live in huts made of 
Metal scraps left over from the time when 
the United States had World War II bases 
here. Those in the interior live in huts 
made of bamboo and palm leaves. In the 
swamps and along the coasts, the huts are 
perched on stilts. 

The climate is hot and damp. Even the 
nights are far from cool. But the Papuan 
doesn't have to work hard for a living. He 
gets food from the sago palms. Vegetables 
and fruits are plentiful. So are fish along 
the coast. Almost every family has its own 
pigs. 

The Papuans have not mastered pottery. 
Most grill their food or use bamboo vessels 
to cook a sago-palm porridge. 

How far the Papuans are removed from 
civilization is shown by the experience of 
a Dutch marine colonel, Wilhelm Van Heu- 
ven, who is in charge of the Papuan self- 
defense force how being trained at Camp 
Manokwari. The men all volunteer between 
the ages of 16 and 20 and with at least 3 
years of schooling—arrived at camp under- 
fed and ridden with malaria, leg sores, and 
other tropical diseases. 

“Some of the Papuan soldiers never had a 
bath in their lives,” said Colonel Van Heu- 
ven. “They were so fascinated with faucets 
they would turn them on and let them run 
for the fun of it. Now that they've solved 
the mystery of water taps and flush toilets, 
they take two baths a day. 

“When we gave them polish for their brass 
buttons they smeared it all over their uni- 
forms. Shoes were a problem. None had 
ever worn them—or much of anything else. 
We decided to give them shoes because the 
police have shoes, and if the Army didn't 
we would have an explosive political prob- 
lem on our hands.” 

FOR SIGNALS: BIRDCALLS 


The recruits look fine in their sweeping 
camping hats with black brushes, red 
bands, and red shoulder boards. In the 
jungle, they look even better. When the 
Dutch tried to teach them to use passwords, 
the Papuans insisted on birdcalls. 

The Dutch get along well with the Pap- 
uans. But the Papuans are independent 
minded and dislike discipline. In Biak, for 
example, almost all the 34 prisoners in the 
jail are there for drunkenness. The Dutch 
use the prisoners on street-repair gangs be- 
cause life in prison with free food would be 
no penalty. 

The Papuans in the coastal towns are 
friendly and gregarious. Rest temporarily in 
a village and you are quickly surrounded by 
laughing natives. 

In the interior, the people are more aloof, 
distrust other Papuans, and live as isolated 
a life as possible. Human heads and sea 
shells are currency, often used to buy brides. 
In some areas wives are killed when their 
husbands die. 


NO LAND OF TREASURE 


New Guinea's 160,000 square miles are no 
treasure house of the East. Oil has been 
found on the western tip of the island. But 
output and reserves are so limited, and 
bringing the oil to the surface is so expen- 
sive that production has been stopped. An 
investment in excess of $130 million—60 per- 
cent American and 40 percent Dutch—has 
been written off. 

United States and Dutch companies have 
shown interest in developing nickel and co- 
balt deposits. Lumber, cocoa, and copra are 
potential exports of value. In most of the 
explored areas of New Guinea, however, the 
soil is so poor there is little likelihood of 
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Making the island highly productive without 
heavy use of fertilizers. Papuans have 
Shown no interest in developing the country, 
on their own. 

If Sukarno attacks the Island, the Dutch 
Will probably put up a good fight—particu- 
larly at Biak. Tough, well trained, and con- 
fident, they could probably hold out for 3 
Months. y 

But they admit it would be a losing propo- 

in the end. Indonesia has more than 
million people. The Dutch have only 
5,000 to 6,000 fighting men in all of New 
Guinea. Even among the Dutch who want 
to stay in New Guinea, there is no feeling 
that the Island is worth fighting for. 

Several thousand Eurasians holding Dutch 
citizenship who fied here from Indonesia in 
1957 and 1958 are abandoning their hope of 
Making a new life on the island under Dutch 
control, 

A handful of Dutch businessmen are hang- 

g on. The remaining Dutch are Govern- 
Ment officials and technicians. And most of 

are becoming reconciled to the idea of 
leaving, eventually. 
DUTCH GIVING UP? 

Explained a young Dutchman: 

8 committed ourselves to glving the 

Puans self- determination. It costs us the 
Ruulvalent of $80 million a year to stay here. 

land is small, and not a rich country. 

le at home are tired of footing the bill. 

it comes to money, the principle of 

8elf-determination means very little to the 
average Dutchman.” 

Such talk is becoming common. The best 
Suess here is that, in the end, Sukarno is go- 

to get New Guinea. 


X 
Missouri Presidential Elections, 1916-60 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
1961 issue of Nemoscope, the 
Publication of the Northeast Missouri 
tate Teachers College, the Honorable 
Clyde Burch, assistant attorney general 
ot Missouri, included a timely and well- 
ed discussion of an important 
Dhase of Missouri history in presidential 
elections, ` 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the complete article: 
URI PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS, 1916-60 
(By Clyde Burch) 
8 (Evrror’s Norx Mr. Burch, a 1949 alum- 
‘US of the teachers college has been a social 
instructor in the Fulton High School 


A study of presidential elections in Mis- 
suri from 1916 through 1960 reveals some 
tal, interesting facts. In these 12 presiden- 
8 elections the Democrats carried the State 
Sta and the Republicans carried the 

te 4 times. This indicates that al- 
though Missouri may lean toward the Dem- 
natio Party in its political loyalty, it is by 
Means a one-party State. The Democrats 
4 1 the State in 1916, 1932, 1936, 1940, 
» 1948, 1956, and 1960. The Republicans 
1952 the State in 1920, 1924, 1928, and 
+ Sixty-five counties have gone Repub- 
wuz in more than 6 of these 12 elections, 
the Democratic candidate for President 
Carried 45 counties in one-half of the 12 elec- 
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tions, if the city of St. Louis be treated as 
a county. Thus it appears that in presiden- 
tial elections, 65 counties tend to be domi- 
nated by the Republican Party and 45 coun- 
ties tend to be dominated by the Democratic 
Party. There are 5 counties, Henry, Texas, 
Buchanan, Cole, and Macon which have been 
carried 6 times by each party in the last 
12 presidential elections. 

Several counties in Missouri are almost 
unanimous in their allegiance to one politi- 
cal party. Fifteen counties went Democratic 
in all of these 12 presidential elections. 
They are: Audrain, Boone Callaway, Howard, 
Lewis, Lincoln, Marion, Mississippi, Monroe, 
Platte, Ralls, Randolph, Ray, Reynolds, and 
Shelby Counties. Seven counties; namely, 
Douglas, Gasconade, Hickory, Ozark, Putnam, 
Taney, and Warren, went Republican in each 
of the. presidential elections, from 1916 
through 1960. 

Missouri has an enviable record as a State 
which usually votes for the winner in presi- 
dential elections. Missouri has voted for the 
winner in every presidential election since 
1904, except in 1956 when it favored Steven- 
son by a narrow margin over Eisenhower. 
Only four States can come close to Missouri’s 
record. Maryland voted for the winner in 
every election since 1888, except 1948. Ohio 
followed the Nation in every election since 
1892, except 1944, and 1960. Wyoming did 
likewise since 1896, except in 1944 and 1960. 
Idaho has voted for the winning presidential 
Candidate in all elections since 1900 except 
1960. 

In Missouri, the Governor is elected for a 
4-year term in each presidential election 
year. In the 12 gubernatorial elections, the 
Democrats won eight times with Frederick 
D. Gardner, Guy B. Park, Lloyd C. Stark, 
Forrest Smith, Phil M. Donnelly (two terms), 
James T. Blair, Jr., and John M. Dalton. 
The Republicans have won four times with 
Arthur M. Hyde, Sam A. Baker, Henry 8. 
Caulfield and Forrest Donnell. Thus each 
party had precisely the same number of vic- 
tories in the governorship elections that it 
had in the presidential elections. 

Missouri has 10 roughly ascertainable 
geographical areas which are particularly 
meaningful in the study of politics in the 
State. Five of these areas are generally Re- 
publican and five are predominantly Demo- 
cratic, 

The five Republican areas are: the north- 
west Missouri corn belt, the southwest Mis- 
souri Ozark hills, the east central Missouri 
area, and Clark and Butler Counties. The 
northwest area has generally been Repub- 
lican because most of the early settlers in 
this area were Republicans. This was the 
last of the rich agricultural areas to be set- 
tled in Missouri. It was less accessible to 
the new settlers from the South than the 
area in the eastern half of Missouri along 
the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. There- 
fore, the northwest area was chiefly settled 
by nonslaveholders from the Northeastern 
States. In addition, as farmers moved out 
of this area, they were usually replaced by 
farmers from Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
or Nebraska, all predominantly Republican 
States. 

Another Republican area is the southwest 
Ozark hills. This is a large, but for the most 
part poor, agricultural region. For this rea- 
son early settlers from the South avoided 
this part of Missourl. A later wave of settlers 
from the upper South finally settled the 
southwestern part of the State. Most of this 
group were from eastern Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky and western West Virginia. They 
came from a poor agricultural area and gen- 
erally had few ties, either economic or social, 
with the Old South. Politically they tended 
to be hostile to the southern demi A 

The east-central part of Missouri is the 
important Republican stronghold. 
This is a triangular shaped area, more par- 
ticularly described as bounded by a line 
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beginning at Jefferson City, then proceeding 
southeasterly to Cape Girardeau, then north 
to St. Charles, and west to Jefferson City, 
the point of beginning. The only exceptions 
to Republican dominance of this area are: 
Jefferson County, Cole County, and St. Louis 
City. This area was first settled very 
sparsely by the French. Next a slightly 
larger number of settlers from the South 
came into the area. The group which finally 
came to dominate it were the German im- 
migrants. In 1860, Missouri ranked sixth 
among the States in the size of its German 
population, most of whom were in this area. 
They strongly opposed slavery and secession 
and hence generally joined the Republican 
Party. Many had been the victims of civil 
upheaval and strife in their homeland and 
were now anxious for stability. 

The other two minor Republican areas are 
Clark and Butler Counties. Clark borders 
Towa and Illinois and many Republican farm- 
ers from these States haye moved into the 
county. Butler is something of a political 
oddity since it is surrounded by Democratic 
counties. It had a slightly larger number 
of Republicans among its early settlers. 
Democratic leaders there also became resent- 
ful and broke with State and national lead- 
ers over the silver question during the Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan period, 

The five Democratic areas are: Little Dixie, 
Greater Kansas City metropolitan area, city 
of St. Louis, southeast cotton belt and the 
eastern Ozark region. The Little Dixie re- 
gion was primarily fertile farmland and was 
accessible to the Missouri and Mississippi 
Rivers. Southerners were the first settlers 
coming to Missouri in large numbers so they 
settled in this attractive area. This area had 
a considerable portion of slaves. There was 
strong southern sentiment in the area dur- 
ing the Civil War. The author contacted 
a substantial number of people in northeast 
Missouri and asked for opinions as to the 
counties or parts of counties which were 
part of Little Dixie. The political and civic 
leaders who were contacted are as follows: 
Dr. Robert Karsch, University of Missouri; 
Kenneth Scott, Bowling Green; Louise Tay- 
lor, Paris; Lee Welch, Silex; H. Dean Cissna, 
Palmyra; Dr. J. J. Wimp, Kirksville; Mrs. 
John Briscoe, New London; Russell Rowe, 
Louisiana; Clem Burges, St. Charles; and 
Carl Burchfield, Mexico. 

It appeared from this poll that the fol- 
lowing counties are most generally consid- 
ered to be a part of Little Dixie: Audrain, 
Callaway, Boone, Lincoln, Pike, Ralls, Mar- 
ion, Shelby, Monroe, Randolph, Howard, 
Chariton, and one county south of the Mis- 
souri River, Saline. All of these counties 
have gone Democratic in every one of the 
presidential elections 1916-1960, except Pike 
County went Republican in 1928 and Char- 
iton County went Republican in 1952. There 
is some feeling that Lewis County belongs in 
this area since it has gone Democratic in 
these 12 elections, also. 

The Greater Kansas City metropolitan area 
is another Democratic area. It includes: 
Jackson, Cass, Clay, Ray, Clinton, Buchanan, 
and Platte Counties. This was a rich agri- 
cultural region and many settlers from the 
South moved up the Missouri River to settle 
there. Most of the remaining Missouri slaves 
were to be found there before the Civil War. 
Later Irish and other immigrants moving 
into the counties tended to become Demo- 
crats. Labor unions have exerted an im- 
portant influence in this area, in recent 
years and this has generally benefited the 
Democrats. 

The city of St. Louis is generally considered 
Democratic for much the same reasons that 
Kansas City is Democratic. Another Demo- 
cratic area is the southeast cotton region. 
Many of the early settlers of this region were 
from the Old South. And, this area has very 
close economic ties with the South. 
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The other Democratic region is the so- 
called eastern Ozark region. This is an area 
lying generally east from Texas County, 
north from the Arkansas line, west of the 
southeast region and south of the east- 
central Missouri Republican area. The east- 
ern Ozark region was settled primarily by 
Democrats from Tennessee and Kentucky. 
The area is not rich agriculturally and has 
little industry; therefore, it is sparsely popu- 
lated. Like the southwest Missouri area it 
has great possibilities as a recreational area, 
but, Missourians have been slow to recognize 
its potentialities. 

The 1960 census indicates that 7 of 
the 10 political areas are definitely losing 
population. The three areas which are gain- 
ing population are: East-central Missouri 
Republican area between Jefferson City and 
St. Louis; the Greater Kansas City Demo- 
cratic section; and the southern part of the 
Little Dixie area. It would appear that these 
regions will play an increasingly important 
part in State politics in the future. 

In summary, it can be sald that Missouri 
counties have generally been either con- 
sistently Democratic or Republican. Rapid 
migration and changing economic trends 
have relaxed the strong party loyalties in 
some counties. However, for the most part, 
political traditions in Missouri have changed 
very slowly. 


Federal Power Versus State Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
“Federal Power Versus State Power.” 

FEDERAL POWER VERSUS STATE POWER 
(By Lucile Hosmer) 

Political and national know thyself is the 
most important knowledge which we must 
have today if we are to hold fast to our 
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From the beginning of colonial history, 
government in the United States has been 
dual, From the beginning, also, it has been 
largely Republican and from 1776 wholly 
so. Accordingly, these United States are a 
Federal State or more specifically, a Federal 
Republic Government, both National and 
State, is constitutional. Nothing short of 
a written Constitution created in the most 
solemn and formal manner would have satis- 
fied the American people. 

Our Federal Republic contained the fol- 
lowing features: ; 

Each State or member of the Union was 
wholly independent of the other members 
and of the Union in all matters which con- 
cerned itself only, but was subject to the 
National Government in all matters which 
concerned the member States collectively. 
Within its own sphere each State was wholly 
independent and sovereign; in the national 
sphere it had no independence or sovereignty 
whatsoever. Each member State made its 
own constitution and enacted and executed 
its own laws; but this constitution and these 
laws had to be In conformity with the Na- 
tional Constitution and laws. 

So you can see that our Republic was 
established with a dual system of govern- 
ment. This was unheard of in European 
countries. It is still not understood by 
them. In fact, today there are too few Amer- 
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icans who understand or appreciate the ab- 
solute necessity of maintaining the proper 
balance between Federal (national) power 
and State power as planned by our fore- 
fathers. 

Neither part of this complicated system 18 
a complete government; neither one can be 
understood without the other. Each one 
is essential to the other and to society, and 
neither one ts more essential than the other. 
The individual citizen is always subject to 
the two jurisdictions. Were the national 
jurisdiction destroyed, he would have no 
protection against foreign powers. Were the 
State jurisdiction withdrawn he would be at 
the mercy of a despotic centralized govern- 
ment. The Nation might assume the power 
of the States, or the States might become 
independent nations. But, if this were to 
happen, the characteristic features of our 
political system and those political func- 
tions upon which our Republic has estab- 
lished itself, would be destroyed. 

Do you know how to differentiate between 
the powers of the State and the powers of 
the Federal (National) Government? 

In the beginning, the States were more 
powerful than the Union or Confederation 
itself. The Confederation fell into disrepute 
during the Revolutionary War, because it 
had no power to pay its bills; as at this 
time, the States quite overshadowed the 
Union. When the Constitution was adopted, 
the Union or National Government assumed 
a new importance, which slowly increased 
up to the time of the Civil War. It was that 
event which gave it so much support in its 
power which it had never had before and 
which it has never relinquished. 

Our Republic is neither a national system 
nor a State system. It is a dual system, a 
combination of the two. 

In its foundation, the Constitution was 
partly national and partly State. This was 
because the Constitution was ratified by the 
people, but by the people as constituting 13 
States and not one consolidated Nation. 
This same method is used today to ratify 
amendments to the Constitution, by the 
people as residents of their individual States. 

In the sources of its powers, the duality 
appears again. One branch of the legislature 
(the House) represents the national aspect 
while the Senate represents the States. Fur- 
thermore, these two elements blend in the 
election of the President. i 


In the operation of its powers, the Consti- 
tuition is national and not State, because 
it acts on the people as individuals and not 
as States. In the extent of its powers, it is 
partly national and partly State because the 
powers granted to it are limited in number, 
leaving a great mass of powers to the peo- 
ple (l. e., power of local self-government) and 
to the States, but unlimited in application. 
This residual power left to States and in- 
dividuals of these States is the power of local 
self-government, As has been said before 
in the manner of amendments, it is neither 
wholly State nor National because both 
Houses of Congress and the State legislatures 
are necessary. There is no other government 
in the world more difficult to explain than 
our dual system which is an integral part 
of our Republican system. Our forefathers 
recognized the many complexities of the 
system but believed that they were necessary 
to the preservation of the liberties of the 
individual. i 

Daniel Webster once put it very effectively 
when he said: “Nothing is more dangerous 
than the pretense of a desire to simplify 
government. The simplest governments are 
despotisms; the next simplest limited mon- 
archies, But all republics, all governments 
of law, must. impose numerous limitations 
and qualifications of authority and give 
many positive and qualified rights.” In 
other words, any free government is nec- 
essarily complicated because all such gov- 
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ernments establish restraints on the power 
of government as well as on that of Indi- 
viduals. 

It has been said by historians that if we 
want to abolish the distinction of branches 
and have but one branch * * * if we want 
to abandon jury trials and leave all to the 
judge * * who will decide that the legisla- 
tor himself shall himself be that Judge; and 
if we will place the executive power in those 
same hands, we can easily simplify the com- 
plexities of our government. We will also 
have, at the same time, pure despotism. 
But a separation of departments so far as 
practicable and the preservation of clear 
lines between them is the fundamental idea 
in the creation of all our constitutions. It 
is believed by many political scientists that 
the continuance of liberty depends upon 
maintaining these boundaries, 

This principle that our United States is 
a Union of indestructible States is basic. 
The Constitution and all of its judialal in- 
terpretations. have held that the Federal 
Government iS vested with limited and speci- 
fied powers and with only those unspecified 
powers as are implied or necessary to carry 
out the specified powers. Under the Consti- 
tution, the States reserve to themselves all 
other powers not given to the Federal Gov- 
ernment or denied to the States, This, 
again, is the residual power of local self- 
government. = 

Thomas Jefferson is quoted as saying that 
the purpose of our dual system was to make 
us several as to ourselves, but one to all 
others.” We all know that so many com- 
plexities have arisen as the vastness of our 
size has increased. With this increase in 
size has come, also, a great increase in in- 
terests and a great diversity of those in- 
terests varying from area to area. This, in 
reality, has increased the vital need of the 
people that the government shall be main- 
tained locally In these various areas, re- 
sponsive to the needs and desires of the 
people in these areas, which can be only if 
the government is local. 

Referring once more to Jefferson who said, 
“Were not this country already divided into 
States, that division must be made that each 
might do for itself what concerns itself di- 
rectly.” He wrote also, “A single consoli- 
dated government would become the most 
corrupt government on earth.” 

In the 10th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion it states: “The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by tt to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively or to the people” 
(i.e. the power of local self-government). 
This 10th amendment was adopted so that 
there would not be any question as to where 
5 powers of government were 

It is believed that 1898 was the turning 
point in our political and constitutional his- 
tory. Up to that time, the trend had been 
toward more individual Liberty and protec- 
tion against the powers of government. 

Today, we have reached the point where 
there is hardly any individual protection 
against the power of the Federal or National 


Government which cannot be set aside by 


the Federal Government at its own will and 
discretion as the Federal Government may 
determine. In principle, the Federal Govern- 
ment is now autocratic. = 

Going back to our basic doctrine of the 
dual system of government of our Republie, 
we find that the State is sovereign in its 
local affairs, precluding the National Gov- 
ernment in this area. At this point, it is 
well to remember that governments, local, 
State, and National, derive their “just powers 
from. the consent of the governed.“ Hence, 
we must Keep government as far as possible 
under the control of the people in the exer- 
cise of its powers as well as in the length of 
time in which its representatives can hold 
office. It can clearly be seen that as bureauc- 
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Tacies grow in size and strength, perpetu- 
&ting themselves, with no limit on the time 
they can hold office, with no curb on them 
by the consent of the governed, as to the 
Tules and regulations which they pass, and 
With no real background nor knowledge of 
the diversified problems and circumstances 

the Individual local communities, then 
tyranny and despotism begin to flourish. 
Remember that government, both local and 
National, derives its just power from the 
Consent of the governed. 

One of the principles of American con- 
Stitutional law was, until this century, that 
the individual citizen in these United States 
Was exempt from any power or control of 
the Federal (National) Government, except 
When such power or control was given by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

were three general areas in which 

the individual citizen was protected from the 
eral Government, The first area was the 
Protection the individual had in respect to 
his Property. He was not to be deprived of 
right to own property without due 
Process of law. The second area was rela- 
tive to the protection of the individual re- 
SPecting his physical person or his right to 
life, which could not be taken from him 
Without due process of law. The third area 
ot protection or immunity from the Federal 
(National) Government was in respect to 
his mind or thoughts or expression, freedom 
Of speech, freedom of worship, freedom of 
bly * * e fe; right of liberty (the 
right and power of free action). These were 
all regarded as the inalienable rights of man, 
ren to him by his Creator, not by Gov- 
ernment. The encroachment of the Federal 
Government upon private property has been 
Mainly through the power assumed by the 
qovernment to tax and take property from 
ies individual as well as the State. Also, 
has assumed the power to fix the pro- 
Sedures to deal with private property if it 
Wishes to acquire it either from the State or 
—.— the individual (Le.; the wilderness 


ue the turn of the century, constitutional 
W was interpreted to mean on these partic- 
ular points, that the Federal Government 
had no power to define private property 
Within the States of the Union except in 
to patents and copyrights. Also, it 
had no Pawer to prevent an individual from 
g private property in anything. In 
„ as our Constitution was inter- 
at that time, the Federal Government 
did not have the power to enter upon a 50- 
c of taking and redistribut- 
ing the individual's private property (class 
eZialation), 
It was still considered as a well-under- 
Principle in the early 1900's that our 
Constitution only permitted the Federal 
Government to exercise such authority and 
Power as was granted by it; all other author- 
Ww being reserved to the States of the Union. 
the system of a Federal Republic, the 
Tesiduary power of the government, (the 
power of local self-government), must in the 
8 terest of individual liberty belong to the 
aites of the Union. This is true, especially 
+ When the territory of the Union is of 
ion vastness and when the inhabitants of 
Many political divisions or component 
20 have situations and problems of which 
ly they can be aware and understand. The 
( wers granted to the Federal Government 
always referred to as the Generg! Govern- 
nt) had to do with matters concerning 
tions with foreign countries, relations 
tween the States of the Union and be- 
t n the citizens or inhabitants of the dif- 
— States of the Union. The only mat- 
Gn the several States over which the 
Hecate Government had jurisdiction were 
be ted to those which were considered to 
Whon fundamental interest throughout the 
or le country. The only duty and power 
the Federal (National) Government 
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within this Intra-State (inside the State) 
sphere was its authority to prevent any 
State from depriving any person within its 
jurisdiction of “life, liberty or 

without “due process of law” or denying to 
any person equal protection of the laws. 
So you can see that within these limitations 
set up against the Federal (National) Gov- 
ernment practically the whole domestic life 
and habits of the people were left entirely 
to the jurisdiction of the State, except when 
some regulation was forbidden to the State 
by constitutional prohibition. 

Our Republic and our Constitution were 
both designed to protect the rights and 
freedoms of the individual in a number of 
ways. One of the most important ways, it 
was believed, was the assurance of State 
sovereignty thereby protecting local self- 
government, 

Going back once more to the 10th amend- 
ment, the Supreme Court once declared of 
it, “Its principal purpose was not the dis- 
tribution of power between the United States 
and the States but a reservation to the peo- 
ple of all the powers not granted to the Fed- 
eral Government.” In other words a reser- 
vation to the people of local self-government. 

How would you, today, determine where 
the line should be drawn between Federal 
(National) power and State power? 

Would you feel that the State should re- 
tain the power of meeting the social needs 
of its local communities? Should they be 
responsible for the education of their chil- 
dren? Should they provide for the social 
welfare of the needy within their bound- 
aries? Should they determine the rules by 
which this welfare should be given? Should 
the State be responsible for the passage and 
execution of the laws required for the proper 
functioning of the many communities within 
their boundaries or should the Federal (Na- 
tional) Government determine these things? 

Is there anything anywhere in the Consti- 
tution of the United States which delegates 
any of these powers to the Federal (National) 
Government? A speaker recently sald: 
There isn’t anything that the local govern- 
ment can do that the bureaucrats aren't 
trying to convince the people that the Fed- 
eral (National) Government can do better.” 

Since 1937 the Supreme Court has limited 
the use of the 10th amendment (“the pow- 
ers not delegated to the U.S. by the Consti- 
tution, nor prohibited to it by the States, 
are reserved to the States, respectively or 
to the people”; i.e., local self-government), 
when attempts have been made to curtail 
Federal power in the fieid of taxation and 
interstate commerce. In fact, as recently as 
1956, the U.S. Supreme Court voted unani- 
mously, twice, and declared that when the 
Federal (National) Government preempts 
(takes over) any field of law making, that 
the State government cannot pass laws on 
the same subject. 

David E. Lawrence in U.S. News & World 
Report commented at that time “This is 
creeping usurpation, It is a denial of the 
rights which have long protected the States 
against the tyranny of intolerable major- 
ities in Congress.” He continued his re- 
marks by stating that this unanimous decl- 
sion “moved a stép nearer to the complete 
erosion of the rights. of State sovereiguties 
in America.” This, of course means, also, 
the destruction of local self-government. 

Why did the delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention insist upon this dual dele- 
gation of power in the first place? 

They had tried to unite under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation but found that they 
were not strong enough, There was nothing 
to bind them together. If any one of the 
States did not agree with what the others 
wanted, it would just pull out and that 
was that. The heated and vigorous debates 
of the delegates during the convention 
showed how much they feared centralized 
government. Asa result, during the conven- 
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tion, the dual form of government, in which 
specific powers were to the Nation- 
al Government (called Federal, today) where 
it would be “sovereign in its sphere” and 
other specific powers which were to be left 
in the hands of the individual States where 
they were to be “sovereign in their spheres” 
was determined. They gave to the National 
(Federal) Government only those powers 
which they believed were necessary to make 
it an effective general government and 
whose main p was to protect these 
United States. Their intent was that the 
individual citizens in each State would have 
the right to elect their local and State oM- 
cers who were to be the only agents who 
could make the laws which affected them 
locally, who would administer them and 
select the judges who would interpret them, 

It can be seen that the architects of the 
Constitution protected the sovereignty of 
the States and local self-government of its 
citizens as an integral part of the Union of 
the States with the power to exercise those 
functions. Another proof of the plan of 
local self-government is the manner in 
which the Constitution provided that the 
presidential electors were to be chosen. by 
the States and their manner of choosing 
to be determined by each individual State, 
Equal representation was given to each 
State in the Senate with the Senators 
chosen, originally, by the individual States 
and not by popularity contests. And just 
to be ‘more emphatic, there is a provision 
in the Constitution that no State can ever 
be denied its right to equal representation 
in the Senate without its own consent. 

So, it can be seen that the federation of 
these United States was for the purpose of 
strengthening and protecting the Union of 
the States but was never intended that it 
should or would usurp the powers of the in- 
dividual States. The purpose was to create 
& general government which was dependent 
on the States * * not the other way 
around. A general government which would 
hold together the individual States but not 
dominate, control, nor dictate to these 
States 

Let us imagine for a moment that we have 
50 separate and distinct bricks; let them rep- 
resent our individual States. Let us assume 
that we intend to build a brick wall, We 
want that brick wall to be strong and sturdy 
and smooth. Let our National (Federal) 
Government be represented by the cement 
which holds the bricks together, smoothly 
and evenly and makes the brick wall strong 
and sturdy. Without the cement they could 
fall apart or become chipped, uneven or 
dangerous. Having used the cement does 
not change the character or the responsi- 
bility of each individual brick * all it 
has done is to hold them together so that 
they will be strong and smooth. 

Take yourself, you are a Californian. You 
are also an American, Too much independ- 
ence as a Californian could mean civil war. 
Too much American with all power dele- 
gated to the Federal (National) Government 
could mean dictatorship and 717 2 
the destruction ot the State of California, the 
enslavement of the individual. 


Let us go back to the brick wall. Too 
much cement and you no longer have a 
brick wall. You have a cement wall with a 
iby indeterminate bricks scattered around 

It. 


The framers of our Constitution feared 
governmental tyranny above all else wheth- 
er that tyranny was represented by one man, 
a small group of men or a majority. For 
this reason, they incorporated into our Con- 
stitution the “limitation of powers,” the 
“prohibition of powers,” and the “division 
of powers” to the National (Federal) Gov- 
ernment which they felt would safeguard 
our political liberty as a nation. They be- 
lieved that they had been successful and 
that they had created an “indestructible 
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Union of indestructible States.“ They con- 
curred in the statement of Thomas Jefferson 
when he said “Let me hear no more of con- 
fidence in men but bind them down from 
mischief with the chains of the Constitu- 
tion.” 

Some historians believe that the trend 
which has meant such a reversal of these 
principles has been very closely tied in with 
what they have called the debasing of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Its 
first lowering of its standards appeared to 
be when it accepted the manner in which the 
14th amendment was forced (many say u- 
legally) into the Constitution. Again its 
status was visibly shaken by the attacks of 
F.D.R. on the nine old men“ when he want- 
ed to replace the existing members of the 
Supreme Court with appointees who would 
agree with his philosophy of government. 
To many students of government and his- 
tory, it has appeared that the decisions of 
the Supreme Court have done more to shift 
these United States away from the Union of 
States and a dual form of government to- 
ward complete centralization of power in the 
National (Federal) Government. It seems 
to be overlooked by the group in the Su- 
preme Court that if complete centralization 
or nationalization does occur that there will 
be no more need for maintaining a Supreme 
Court than there would be for maintaining 
the machinery of State or local governments. 
The Supreme Court could then be elimi- 
nated as useless and unnecessary, too. 

It was never intended that the Supreme 
Court should or could substitute interpre- 
tation and decree for legislation. It was in- 
tended that the sole and whole duty of the 
Supreme Court was to “construe (interpret) 
the law” according to the principles set forth 
in the Constitution: itself. In recent years, 
one of the reasons so much doubt has-been 
cast upon the decisions of the U.S. Supreme 
Court has been due to the fact that the 
Court has relied upon what it has been 
pleased to call modern authority. For ex- 
ample the use of Gunnar Myrdal, the Swed- 
ish sociologist as the authority in the 
segregation case by the Supreme Court, in- 
stead of U.S. constitutional law, caused 
much criticism and dissension in the eyes 
of many jurists and historians. These same 
historians, as well as many political scien- 
tists have pointed out regardless of an inter- 
pretation of the Supreme Court concerning 
some point of constitutional law, the Court 
cannot compel obedience to it without leg- 
islative support of the Congress as well as 
that of public opinion. 

The assertion by a member of the Supreme 
Court that “separate educational facilities 
are inherently unequal,” is obviously not 
true but merely the opinion of one individ- 
ual or a small group of individuals. There 
is no proof that a boys’ school or a girls’ 
has an inherent disadvantage if compared to 
a coeducational school. The Supreme Court 
decision that a State may not determine to 
which school any individual may go could, 
very easily, result in the abandonment of 
public education as a power or function of 
the State. This would mean, of course, that 
in time the Federal Government would move 
to establish national schools which means 
the collapse of our Federal Republic and 
Union of States and the establishment of 
national socialism. 

The fear of such decisions as these by the 
Supreme Court has resulted in the revival of 
a doctrine which was used frequently during 
the early days of our Republic. This doc- 
trine is called interposition and can be 
invoked by a State to obstruct an act of 
the Federal (National) Government. This 
is done by questioning the constitutionality 
of a policy as established by the Federal 
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(National) Government. It applies to any 
act the State wishes to challenge and acts 
as a formal declaration of the sovereignty 
of the State as being interposed between 
its citizens and the distant authority of 
W. m. In other words you as a Cali- 
fornian challenge the authority of those who 
are representing only the National (Federal) 
side of our dual form of government and 
this can be used to force Congress to clarify: 
the constitutionality of a Supreme Court de- 
cision or force the Supreme Court to rule 
on the constitutionality of an act of Con- 
gress, 

Without “interposition,” our constitu- 
tional system of checks and balances would 
be incomplete. The President is subject to 
check by both the Court and Congress; the 
Congress is subject. to check by both the 
President and the Court. For these reasons, 
the right to challenge any apparent usurpa- 
tion of power on the part of the Supreme 
Court must, in turn, be the responsibility 
of the individual States. In other words, 
separation of powers was intended not to 
promote efficiency but to prevent any exer- 
cise of arbitrary power by any branch of 
Government. 

It must be remembered that the Founding 
Fathers put restraints on government so 
that the governed could remain free. 

In these United States, each individual 
State should be regarded as a pillar holding 
up this Union. Each has its own duty and 
responsibility to its people and its communi- 
ties within its borders. Together with other 
States of the Union, it supplies the strength, 
the character, and the vigor which maintains 
the balance of our dual form of government 
in these United States. 

Richard Frothingham wrote in 1890 in his 
“Rise of the Republic” what is to my mind 
the perfect summary of Federal power versus 
State power. In describing the formation of 
our Republic, he states: “All through this 
popular movement, the Union is seen acting 
in obedience to the primal law of self-preser- 
vation, clinging to life, frowning on whatever 
tended to destroy ‘life. Yet, in all the 
enthusiasm roused by unfurling a national 
fiag and the prospect of attaining independ- 
ence, there is manifested no desire for such 
consolidation as would weaken the old self- 
government. The intelligent grasp by the 
public of the fundamentals in a republic is 
seen in the sagacious reservation by each 
colony of the right to regulate the internal 
police, or to frame the local law. In this 
way the people as they entered the solemn 
covenant which recognized a common coun- 
try marked the outline of two spheres of 
political power * * * the two orders of trusts 
which they intended to establish In a new 
American system * * * local governments for 
the States and a general government for the 
Union. Neither language nor acts could 
have been desired to show more conclusively 
that both political units, the State and the 
Nation, were designed to be paramount, each 
in its allotted sphere.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting in the Recorp an 
excellent article from the February 
issue of Nation’s Business entitled 
“Streamlined Defense Buying Can Help 
You.” This article commends the estab- 
lishment of the new Defense Supply 
Agency and reviews the long struggle 
which you, Mr. Speaker, and I and many 
others in the Congress, in the executive 
branch, and in private life have had in 
bringing about such an agency to man- 
age common-use supplies and related 
services for our Military Establishment. 

In thanking all of those who worked 
so hard for this, I wish especially to 
mention the efforts of the Bonner sub- 
committee and Senators Douglas and 
O'Mahoney in the period 1951-52. 

The final breakthrough which 
crowned these efforts with success came 
in the passage of the McCormack-Curtis 
amendment to the Defense Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1958 which gives the Secre- 
tary of Defense ample authority to do 
the job. I believe the Congress has done 
a fine chore in enacting this provision 
and now must look to see that its enact- 
ment is followed by proper execution. 
Let us not be deceived that the issuance 
of a regulation or directive insures suc- 
cess of this program. Unremitting toil, 
understanding and top-level support will 
be required to achieve the necessary 
result. 

The article follows: 

STREAMLINED DEFENSE BUYING CAN HELP YOU 

Taxpayers, businessmen, and 2.8 million 
servicemen are beginning to feel the effects 
of Defense Department action to unify its 
supply management, 

Taxpayers will benefit from more economi- 
cal use of military tax dollars. 

Streamlined channels should speed sup- 
plies to the servicemen. 

The Department and businessmen will 
profit because the new setup may cut pur- 
chasing decision time by two-thirds. 

“Certainly by one-half,” says Paul H. 
Riley, the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Supply and Services. 

Three levels of procurement administra- 
tion—the technical service, general staff, and 
service secretariat—have been compressed 
into one. 5 

As a result, a businessman with a problem 
that cannot be solved in the field can come 
to Washington and discuss it in one place. 
Previoulsy he might have had to make. trips 
to the Army, Navy, Marines, Air Force, and 
General Services Administration. 

Expected to accomplish all this is the new 
Defense Supply Agency (DSA), established 
last October after 15 years’ urging by busi- 
ness organizations, congressional commit- 
tees, and the Hoover Commission. 

The new Agency is charged with managing 
procurement and distribution, of certain 
common supplies and services. It consoli- 
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dates 12 existing organizations and creates 

a unified electronics supply center. 
Estimates of dollar savings the change will 
bring vary widely. Defense Secretary Rob- 
ert S. McNamara predicts “substantial im- 
Provement and economy in our logistics 

gement.” 
t. Gen. Andrew T. McNamara (no rela- 
On to the Secretary), is head of the new 
ney. He told Congress he expects $25 
Million sayings in annual operating expenses 
an initial €200 million inventory reduc- 
wot Under the new supply structure, DSA 
Primarily the wholesaler of soft goods and 
Secondary items. Each service retains con- 
l of the development and management of 
Pons and related hardware. Each also 
Tetains its retail and oversea distribution. 

a 's purchases are expected to total 
bout $2.7 billion this year and should in- 

Tease at least fivefold in the future. 
ite year it will manage 1.8 million 
ms, almost half of the Defense Depart- 
t's total; a $3.2 billion inventory; dis- 
oe of surplus property that originally cost 
on; 700,000 for transportation of per- 

and property. 

is now responsible for food, clothing 
and textile, medical and dental, petroleum, 
Beneral (housekeeping), and construction 
upplles and the Military Traffic Manage- 
mt Agency. It has consolidated the activi- 
of 34 surplus sales offices, and the 
ed Forces Supply Support Center (cata- 


April 1 it takes over industrial sup- 

Plies and on July 1 becomes responsible for 
both electronic and automotive supplies. 

. BROAD AUTHORITY 

wane new Agency is authorized to determine 

ther industrial production equipment, 

cal supplies, and aeronautical spare 

Parts should be under its management. The 

directive establishing the Agency also states 

DSA shall be responsible for “the organ- 

direction, management, administra- 


Row Operating in varying degrees, are ex- 
Pected to be in full operation about 2 years 
rom now 


The Defense Electronics Supply Center is 

ber auen to be fully operational by Septem- 

Before that time the agency 

this review 1,020,000 items and reduce 
total to 680,000 standard items. 

If this be done on schedule, DSA 
center will manage a 6400 
ventory in 1963, increasing to $500 

ting expenses are included 
— Defense appropriation and a new 
the agence, finances supplies procured by 
See businessmen, Congressmen, and mili- 
tion, leaders consider a DSA-type organiza- 
long overdue. 
ae need for thorough reorganization of 
tary supply first received widespread 
Fecognition in 1048 as a result of Gen. 
Wi Somerveli's difficulties during 
Orid War II in overcoming monumental 
to bring order out of the hodge- 
Podge in the Army logistic system, 
the Congressional subcommittee that studied 
Problem in 1953 found a “totally un- 
ingustic concept“ in planning and spend- 
by the separate services, 
mon 1955 the Hoover Commission recom- 
tion 


dation and pressed for its adoption 
and implementation. 
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SINGLE MANAGER SYSTEM 


The Defense Department insisted that this 

proposal would mean more paperwork, less 
efficiency, higher costs, increased duplica- 
tion. As a substitute, it promulgated a 
single manager plan for commodities. Eight 
assignments were made during the next 6 
years, with the Army directing five and the 
Navy three. 
Critics called the single manager concept a 
fragmentary approach which failed to give 
adequate authority to each manager, al- 
though the Department claimed annual 
savings of $24 million. 

A 1958 amendment to the Defense Re- 
organization Act gave the Secretary of 
Defense authority “to place under one 
agency or one department any activity com- 
mon to more than one of the military 
services.” 

Then in 1960 the congressional Joint 
Economic Committee r that the 
Defense Department wasted from $2 billion 
to 83 billion annually and recommended 
that the Secretary use his broad authority 
to ¢onsolidate common supply activities into 
a common agency. 

Secretary McNamara did so, and DSA, 
which absorbed the elght single managers, 
was announced 7 months after he took 
office, 

What are the chances that the taxpayer 
will get. more for his military dollar? There 
are at least five promising ways: 


1. Standarization 


Maj. Gen. Oliver C. Harvey, Executive Di- 
rector of DSA's Defense Clothing and Textile 
Supply Center, points out that “You can't 
get a correlation of what the separate serv- 
ices are buying until you look at the whole 
picture under one agency, Then you can 
see where the duplication is.” 

This organization was under the single 
manager system for 5 years but its Execu- 
tive Director had no power to standardize. 

“In some cases,” a staff member said, “he 
had to do a public relations job with the 
services. He had to sell, cajole, ask, beg. 
It might take him 2 years to convince the 
services. In other cases, service receptive- 
ness was fine.” í 

The staff looks forward to “a tremendous 
standardization impact” due to DSA urging 
executive directors to make on-the-spot 
decisions. 

Potentialities for standardization in cloth- 
ing and textiles, with expenditures estimated 
at from $300 million to $350 million in 1962 
and 1963, are unlimited. Four years ago 
88 percent of 32,000 items were used by only 
1 service; today it is 75 percent of 28,000 
items. A recent step was to reduce the num- 
ber of frocks for meatcutters from four to 
one. 


The Defense Industrial Supply Center has 


eliminated 600 paint items even before it 


comes under the agency's control. 
2. Inventory reduction 

The Defense Department claimed that the 
single manager system cut inventories by 
27 percent during a 3-year period compared 
with 19 percent for nonunified supply or- 
ganizations. One-time savings, largely re- 
sulted from inventory reduction, were said 
to total more than 6545 million. 

DSA officials anticipate further substantial 
reduction although they don't expect the 
“dramatic rate of recent years” to continue. 

3. Personnel reduction 

DSA expects to operate with fewer per- 
sonnel than were formerly employed by its 
components. 

While officials are cautious about playing 
this numbers game, the goal is to function 
with 23,000 employees in July 1963 com- 
pared with 26,290 now. If this materializes, 
and Secretary McNamara has established 
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personnel controls almed at its success, the 
annual saving is estimated at $18 million. 
Most of DSA’s manpower is civilian, but 
representatives of the four services are as- 
signed throughout the agency. The Di- 
rector is an Army general, the Deputy Di- 
rector is an admiral, and civilians hold three 
key Jobs—counsel, comptroller, manpower. 
4, Increased use of computers 


The Defense Petroleum Supply Center, 
now part of DSA, began evaluating jet fuel 
bids and determining contract awards with 
computers a year ago, and claimed a $5 mil- 
lion annual saving compared with manual 
solution. 

The system is being extended to aviation 
gasoline and lubricating oll. A similar sys- 
tem is being tested for food bids and awards. 

Among the improvements claimed are re- 
ducing solution time from 7 to 5 weeks, with 
3 weeks considered possible; allowing indus- 
try to submit bids closer to delivery time; 
accepting last minute changes in input; and, 
a guaranteed least-cost award and distribu- 
tion pattern. 

5. Reducing duplicate, triplicate, and 
quadruplicate procurement 

The records of the congressional Joint 
Economic Committee are crowded with docu- 
mentation of cases where the services bought 
similar items individually, each paying con- 
siderably more per item than a consolidated 
purchase would have cost. 

Mr. Riley says the opportunities for con- 
current buying ought to be reduced whenever 
several procurement organizations are con- 
solldated. 

QUICK DECISIONS 

What changes are ahead for defense con- 
tractors? 

DSA is expected to advance a general at- 
titude toward business of competitiveness, 
not size; capability, not power; decentrali- 
zation under centralized management; qual- 
ity control by producers; qualified manu- 
facturer's lists. 

“The basic concept of the organization is to 
decentralize to the maximum practicable ex- 
tent,” General McNamara says. 

“There will be greater authority in the 
field and many things that previously trick- 
led to Washington will be decided there. 

“However, if a problem comes to me, I'll 
make a decision within a week after it lands 
on my desk.” 

Among the actions requiring higher re- 
view or approval are: negotiations of research 
and development, classified, and industrial- 
mobilization contracts; contracting protests 
by officers on certificates of competence is- 
sued by the Small Business Administration; 
matters relating to fraud, criminal conduct, 
suspension, debarment; matters pertaining 
to discrimination in employment by con- 
tractors; protests regarding practices de- 
signed to eliminate competition or restrain 
trade; protests after award. 

Until DSA, all these cases slogged through 
several administrative layers in Washington. 
Now, some go directly to DSA for decision, 
some go to DSA and then directly to the 
review or appeal body. 

Streamlining channels enables congres- 
sional queries to go directly to the agency’s 
divisions instead of passing through at least 
four administrative layers. . 

“There will be more responsiveness to 
business,” a legal official says. “Where a 
matter might have taken, say, 3 months to 
decide, now it might take only 24 hours with 
a phone call, 

“DSA should also help the businessman 
because he’ll know exactly where his case is. 
Previously he might convince one level about 
the merits of his case only to find it had 
moved to another level. He'll have fewer 
people to convince.” 
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One of DSA's aims is to get more quality 
control stipulations written into contracts. 
Hitherto the approach by buyers varied— 
sometimes quality control by manufacturers 
was mandatory, sometimes voluntary, often 
none was required. 

“Quality control policies accent contractor 
responsibility,” a Defense official said. “They 
are based on the concept that the contractor 
must establish proof that his production 
processes are properly controlled and that 
his product satisfies Department require- 
ments.” 

DSA will also emphasize qualified manu- 
facturer lists in a continued effort to mini- 
mize contract delinquencies. 


MORE MILITARY STRENGTH 


How could DSA strengthen national secu- 
rity? g 

Zame made by the new agency can be 
used to increase the number of missiles, 
planes, guns, tanks, and combat troops, and 
hence increase the efficiency of the armed 
services. 

Defense officials are confident that another 
benefit will be quick reaction time getting 
common supplies to field forces. 

General McNamara cites a recent incident 
to exemplify the responsive energy of his 
agency: 


cy: 

Because of political developments in a for- 
eign country an aircraft carrier was ordered 
to sea as fast as possible from Mayport, 
Fla. The officer in charge of the nearby 
Jacksonville food office was informed about 
2 p.m. on Saturday that the ship would need 
60,000 pounds of frozen food and 60,000 
pounds of fresh produce before midnight. 
The produce market, trucking company, and 
cold storage plant were closed. 

The officer contacted management person- 
nel, employees were notified, purchasing 
agents were sent to the market. In about 
5 hours the ship got everything required ex- 
cept for a few hundred pounds of rabbit and 
a small quantity of lamb loins. 

Overall success of DSA is enhanced by 
these factors: Secretary McNamara, Gen- 
eral McNamara, congressional support, en- 
thusiasm of the majority of officers, and 
business support. 

The crucial role of the two McNamaras 
was pinpointed by Gen. Robert E. Wood, 
former Quartermaster General of the Army, 
former president and chairman of the board 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., and now a director. 
He was a member of the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s Defense Committee that recommended 
procurement be consolidated. 

General Wood has said he is “very much 
in favor“ of DSA, but its success will de- 
pend on its backing by the Secretary of 
Defense and the type of man who heads 
it.” 

If the agency is to be successful, the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
says it must be vested with decisionmak- 
ing authority. 

The Secretary has placed DSA’s Director in 
a unique position—on a level with the sery- 
ice Secretaries and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
General McNamara reports directly to Sec- 
retary McNamara; they meet at least once 
a week. 

The general, wise in the ways of Wash- 
ington convolutions after 14 years in the 
Capital, including 4 as Quartermaster Gen- 
eral of the Army, appears certain of his au- 
thority—"I take my orders straight from 
Mr. McNamara”—and knows how to use it— 
“Tl probably have to step on some toes.” 

Soon after he assumed command, the 
general had to decide among three differing 
proposals by the services for a common belt 
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buckle. 
est. 

“And make them all black,” he ordered. 

“But, general,” an aide said, “no one has 
asked for a black buckle.” 

“Tell them,” he replied, “that if they don’t 
want me to make this kind of decision, they 
should make the decisions themselves.” 

The use of firm and forthright authority 
in defense supply is strongly supported by 
four legislators active in exposing military 
waste. They are House Speaker JOHN W. Mo- 


He chose the plainest and cheap- 


* Cormack, Representative F, EDWARD HEBERT, 


Democrat, of Louisiana, Senator PauL H. 
Dovcias, Democrat, of Illinois, and Repre- 
sentative THOMAS B. Curtis, Republican, of 
Missouri. Their views are echoed by many 
Senators and Congressmen. 

“The establishment of DSA is a big step 
taken in reducing waste in defense,” Speak- 
er McCormack has said. 

“The step that has been taken with regard 
to DSA is a token of what may be done in 
such areas as financial management, medi- 


cal and hospital service, weather and en- 


gineering services, intelligence, communica- 
tions, publications.” 

Businessmen have expressed their willing- 
ness to 8 

The critical factor seems to be whether or 
not the services drag their feet. 

Senator WILLIAM Proxmire (Democrat, of 
Wisconsin), summed up a widespread atti- 
tude when he said: 

There is enthusiasm because at long last 
a constructive step has been taken to set 
the Pentagon's procurement house in order, 
to reduce wasteful spending and eliminate 
overlaps. 

“But the optimism is guarded because in 
no field is it more n to adopt a 
rigorous show-me attitude before hailing 
accomplishments. Military procurement 
policies have been reformed before, without 

t gains in the actual strength 
achieved for each U.S. tax dollar spent.” 

For years the notion of a single supply 
service has been bitterly controversial. 

Many military officers have feared the 
establishment of such a service under the 
Secretary of Defense and independent of the 
individual services would handicap the 
supply of air, ground and sea forces and 
would be the first major step in the establish- 
ment of a single military service. 

Many officers of the Army's technical sery- 
ices and the Navy's bureaus see DSA as a 
real threat to their domains, but today the 
attitude among military and civilian supply 
officers is reflected by more than 1,700 re- 
quests by civilians for DSA assignment. 

Their spirit is epitomized m a statement 
by Rear Adm. John W. Crumpacker, Chief 
of the Navy's Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts: 

“Of one thing I am absolutely sure— 
every individual engaged in Navy supply 
will render enthusiastic, maximum coopera- 
tion to help make DSA the most effective 
and most responsive wholesale military 
supply support system for common items 
ever created.” 

DSA Officials have found the only foot- 
dragging so far has been a reluctance by the 
Army and Navy to provide lower echelon 
officers of talent. In the main, General 
McNamara has found “stanch support and 
nothing barnacled.“ 

The outlook for DSA, to some 
observers of the Pentagon, is that the top 
brass won't buck it as presently constituted. 
But there will be a nasty battle if its bound- 
aries are rapidly expanded; for example, in 
the area of ammunition, 
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Summary of Evidence Given by the Hon- 
orable Saburo Chiba, Member of Par- 
liament for Chiba Prefecture and 
Chairman of the Constitutional Com- 
mittee in the Japanese Diet 
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HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE O REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 


In December 1961, I attended the Assem- 
bly of the Americans for the Moral Rearma- 
ment of the World held in Rio de Janeiro. 
There I was staggered by the amassed evi- 
dence of what has been achieved in Latin 
America through MRA in the last 10 months. 
The Japanese play “The Tiger,” written by 
the revolutionary students whose rioting 
kept President Eisenhower out of Japan and 
who later met MRA and changed, has now 
been seen by 1,650,000 people and has 
reached millions more through television, 
press, and radio. There is no doubt that 
MRA is having a decisive influence in turn- 
ing the tide of communism and anti-Amer- 
icanism on that continent. 

I am including here a brief report of theif 
historic journey. 

MASSIVE IMPACT OF THE TIGER IN LATIN AMERICA 

The Japanese play “The Tiger,” written 
and produced by the revolutionary students 
of Japan who took part in the riots of 1960 
which stopped the visit of President Eisen- 
hower, has been operating in the Latin Amer- 
ican Continent for the past 10 months. 

Before going, they apologized publicly to 
former Press Secretary Hagerty in New York 
and to General Eisenhower, who received 
them at Palm Springs, Calif. He said to 
them, “This is the last act of the June riots 
and it has a happy ending. I am 100 per- 
cent with you.“ He encouraged them to g9 
to Latin America. 

“Operation Tiger” started in Sao Paulo 
on May 1, the day Khrushchev declared that 
he would communize the continent within 
2 years. The MRA force swept across thé 
Northeast and the Amazon regions of Bra- 
zil, and through Peru, Bolivia, and Chile. 
One million six hundred and fifty thousand 
people have so far seen this play on thé 
stage. In Manaus it drew a record crowd of 
90,000 on the day of the anniversary of the 
Cuban revolution. The same day the Com- 
munist rally close by had only 40 people 
The Air Forces of Brazil and Peru, the Brazil- 
ian Navy, Army, and police in every district 
cooperated fully, transporting the cast and 
equipment, distributing leafiets and offering 
accommodation. Marshal Juarez Tavor® 
national hero of Brazil and presidential can” 
didate in 1956, declared when he visited thë 
Pope in Rome that, at the time of President 
Quadros’ resignation, “The Tiger” and the 
force of moral rearmament saved 
and the Latin American Continent from 
communism and civil war. 

In Lima, Peru, the Japanese students went 
into San Marcos University, a hotbed of 
communism where students stoned and spat 
on Vice President Nixon 2 years ago. I per- 
sonally visited the university in September 
and was surrounded by hardcore Comm 
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leaders. Through the Japanese students they 
met a superior ideology to communism, and 
Many top leaders of Communist activity 
ed and left the party. Some came 
down to Rio de Janeiro for the Assembly of 
the Americas. There they created a play 
Called “El Condor,” in which they described 
reality of the ideological struggle in Peru 
&nd its answer. Mrs. Nixon, mother of the 
former Vice President, was attending the 
bly and accepted the apology of these 
Students for what they had done to her son. 
y told her, “We students would like to 
Pay our respects to Mr. Nixon through his 
Mother. Tell Mr. Nixon that he can once 
again take up his contact with Latin Amer- 
ica. We invite him and his mother to take 
Part with us in this transformation of the 
World.” 

They went to Cuzco, high in the Andes 
untains and capital of the ancient Inca 
Civilization. Castro has declared he will 
this region the Sierra Maestra of Latin 
America. Moscow broadcasts 21 hours a week 
the Quechua language, and there is deep 
unist infiltration, Seventy thousand 
Saw “The Tiger,“ coming by bus, truck, and 
on foot from up to 60 miles away. A police- 
Said, “You have performed the impos- 
Sible in this Communist stronghold.” The 
Rational paper La Cronica said in an edi- 
torial that the presence of MRA in Cuzco 
Was a heavy blow to the Communist cause 
in Peru and noted that the acceptance of 
by the people meant they condemned 
y and in vast crowds the activities of 

the Communists in this place. 

In Bolivia they were received by President 
Victor Paz Estenssoro. He told them, “Bolivia 
has reached the stage in her history in which 
Y needs the things you are fighting for. 

du must go to all parts of Bolivia.” He 
and other leaders asked the MRA force to 
80 particularly to Catavi, center of the tin 
industry which, with other minerals 

in the area, represents 80 percent of Bolivia's 
- Communism has maintained con- 

trol of the union for some while through a 
à of terror. One trade union leader said, 
Men are finding new courage through what 
saw in The Tiger.“ Many have become 


is right again.” = 
After visiting the key mining areas of 
northern Chile where, according to Chile's 
leading daily El Mercurio, practically the 
entire population saw The Tiger, the force 
t to Santiago. There 30,000 attended a 

Ri demonstration in the national stadium. 
Mercurio, in a full-page article with 


tries of Latin America.” 
aiso enclose a more detailed report of 
Moral Re-Armament Assembly of the 
in Rio. 
I was in Peru earlier in the year, I 
President Prado, the Speaker of the 
„and many other leaders. I asked 
what was the reason for the tremen- 
response to “The Tiger.“ They im- 
— replied that where communism 
D the intellectuals, Moral Re-Arma- 
t was capturing the masses. 
In this statement by Peruvian leaders I 
an answer to the question that has 
Worried me for a long time. For 6 years I 
he Chairman of the Security Corhmittee in 
tre Japanese Diet and fought to save Japan 
— 55 communism. However, I had to face 
fact that I never had a fundamental 
Wer to communism, so the battle was a 
difficult one. But moral rearmament 
because it changes the thinking of 
the Masses and so brings the answer. 
For instance, in the Japanese student org- 
— called Zengakuren less than 1 per- 
t are Communists. Ninety-nine percent 
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are indifferent, cowardly, and opportunistic. 
It is the same in all walks of life in the free 
world. Where those 99 percent go will de- 
cide the fate of freedom for nations. By 
showing ideological plays with casts, from 
both Communist and non-Communist back- 
grounds, fully committed to the ideology of 
MRA, it is possible to turn the thinking of 
the majority immediately in the right 
direction. 

Asia is on fire. We desperately need a 
similar offensive there. I am now ieaving 
for the MRA Assembly in Kerala, South In- 
dia, where state leaders plan a demonstration 
for moral rearmament of 100,000 in the capi- 
tal city of Trivandrum. Prime Minister U 
Nu of Burma and President Ayub Khan of 
Pakistan have both requested saturation 
programs of MRA for their nations, Presi- 
dent Diem of Vietnmmam, who recently re- 
ceived an MRA delegation, asked too for the 
submission of a program of moral rearma- 
ment which, he says, is of equal importance 
with the material and military help he needs 
to keep his country free. 

I am certain that the masses of Asia will 
respond in the same way as they have in 
Latin America: Therefore this is the way to 
preserve freedom in the immediate future. 

I have also been very impressed every- 
where I have traveled with moral rearma- 
ment to see the permanent reconciliations of 
the bitterest enemies and the sound and last- 
ing solutions found to some of the most 
difficult international situations through the 
application of this ideology. That is why I 
am also convinced that MRA is the only 
basis for the future peace and stability of 
the world. 


ASIAN CENTER FOR MORAL REARMAMENT 


Leaders of Japan including former Prime 
Minister Kishi, Governor Sogo of the Na- 
tional Railways and Governor Yamagiwa of 
the Bank of Japan feel keenly the need for 
Japan to take ideological initiative for the 
Asian Continent. They are building a Cen- 
ter for Moral Rearmament at Odawara near 
Tokyo and plan to call for the first assembly 
for Asia and the world in October 1962. Al- 
ready many leaders of Asia have expressed 
their intention of coming to this assembly. 
The Japanese Government is backing it 
fully. 

We will attempt through the operation of 
this Center to shift the thinking of the Asian 
Continent from Peiping to a superior ideol- 
ogy. I personally feel that neutralism, which 
has been the main thinking of the Asian 
Continent for the past decade, is now coming 
to a turning point. Mere neutralism obvi- 
ously does not save nations from commu- 
nism nor meet their needs. Leaders of Asia 
now feel keenly the need for a superior 
thinking and living. 

If Japan, with the United States of Amer- 
ica and other free nations, takes on the task 
of the moral rearmament of the Asian con- 
tinent, she can affect the whole course of 
history. 


Dr. Frank Buchman, Pennsylvania-born 
initiator of moral rearmament, rightly said 
that Japan should be the lighthouse of Asia. 
I pledge my life to fight that my nation rise 
up and meet this challenge. 


Humiliation at Punta del Este 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Madison Avenue boys around the White 
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House are trying to tell the people of the 
United States what a great victory was 
achieved at Punta del Este. I happen to 
agree with the conclusion reached by 
Newsday, the largest daily in my congres- 
sional district, which thinks that the Na- 
tion was humiliated. Coming, editorial- 
ly, from a paper that generally supports 
the Kennedy administration adds 
strength to the views expressed on Feb- 
ruary 1: 
PYRRHIC VICTORY 

“Another such victory, and we are un- 
done.” (Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, referring 
5 his dearly bought victory at Asculum, 280 

O.) 

The wisdom of the ancients never loses its 
timeliness, as our victory at Punta del Este 
amply demonstrates. We indeed succeeded 
in ousting Cuba from the Organiaztion of 
American States—by one vote. The original 
proposal of Secretary of State Rusk, that 
the Americans impose economic sanctions on 
Cuba, sank without a trace. It was, in the 
words of Little Peterkin, a famous victory.” 

Look who helped us: Guatemala, El Salva- 
dor, Panama, among other small countries. 
The only significant votes for our side came 
from Venezuela and Uruguay. We enlisted 
almost all the little nations, but none of the 
really big ones. The vitally important and 
influential A-B-C states (Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile) abstained. So did Mexico, our next- 
door and presumably good neighbor. These 
larger countries don't like Fidel Castro, but 
they are uneasily aware of dangerous ultra 
leftwing movements at home. Governments 
might have been overthrown had they gone 
along. 

Thus atop the humiliation of the Cuban 
invasion fiasco, we have now piled a diplo- 
matic defeat. We have not saved face by 
bringing about the ouster of Cuba. We have 
lost face. For if, in its own hemisphere, the 
United States cannot enforce its will, the 
rest of the world is bound to pay less at- 
tention to us. 

This disaster could have been averted. If, 
months in advance, the Latin American na- 
tions had been polled carefully, we might 
have had time to persuade at least more of 
them. Or to abandon the idea of a confer- 
ence until such time as we could be sure 
of success. Open diplomacy may be great in 
theory, but in fact there is no substitute for 
secret diplomacy as its forerunner. A great 
conference of nations, called to penalize a 
malefactor, makes no senes unless the pen- 
alty is assured in advance. 

The first lesson this country can learn 
from Punta del Este is that something obvi- 
ously is wrong with our Latin American in- 
telligence, and that Latin American experts 
in the State Department lack judgment. The 
second is never again to expose ourselves to 
such humiliation—needless humiliation, to 
boot. 


Bad Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, with 
the national election years discussions of 
civil rights, it is not surprising that the 
Kennedy administration has proposed a 
politically motivated proposal intended 
to cover up for the fact that it has yet 
to produce a practical, working civil 
rights program. The fact that the ad- 
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ministration’s civil rights bill, which was 
introduced the past week, is open to sub- 
stantial question, is most effectively 
discussed by the Chicago Sun-Times 
editorial of February 5. I ask leave to 
insert this editorial “Bad Rights Bill” 
into the RECORD: 
Bap RIGHTS BIL 


As encouraging as it is to see the Kennedy 
administration begin to move on civil rights, 
we question the legal soundness of a bill in- 
troduced by Senate Majority Leader MIKE 
Mansrtetp, Democrat of Montana, to elimi- 
nate literacy tests as a requirement for yot- 
ing. The measure provides that completion 
of a sixth grade education, in either Span- 
ish or English, in an accredited school, must 
be accepted by-a voting registrar as evidence 
of literacy. 

A serious question can also be raised as 
to whether it is a good or bad bill in its 
terms, regardless of how worthy its aim may 
be. More on that later. 

Article I, section 2 of the Constitution 
provides that the electors (voters) in each 
State-who are entitled to vote for members 
of the U.S. House “shall have the same quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature.” 
This language very pointedly leaves to the 
States the question of determining the voter 
qualifications of their respective inhabitants. 
Precisely the same lan was used in the 
17th amendment providing for the popular 
elections of Members of the Senate. 

Congress does have authority to alter State 
laws prescribing “the times, places, and 
manner of holding election for Senators and 
Representatives” but this does not empower 
it to set up qualifications for voters, other 
than those specified. 

The constitutionality of the Mansfield bill 
is doubtful, and if the administration is se- 
rious about ending abuses of voting privi- 
leges through phony literacy tests it should 
offer a constitutional amendment for this 
purpose. Such a proposed amendment was 
introduced a year ago, got no administration 
support, and died in committee. 

It would be a mistake, of course, to write 
any kind of educational requirement for 
voting into the Constitution, but it would 
be reasonable to assign to Congress the 
power to establish standards for balloting 
in national elections, after which the proper 
legislation could be drawn. 

This leads to the second question: What 
particular sense is there in setting the lit- 
eracy requirement at the sixth-grade level? 
Individuals vary, and there is certainly a 
wide disparity in school standards in various 
sections of the country. Who is to say that 
everyone who manages to get through the 
sixth grade in whatever school can under- 
stand the enormously complex issues of these 
times? 

As for non-English speaking citizens, why 
provide only for those educated in Spanish? 
What about the Poles, Lithuanians, French, 
Dutch, etc.? The effort here, of course, is to 
take care of Puerto Ricans, native-born citi- 
zens all, who come to the mainland with no 
language facility other than Spanish. Ex- 
cept for literacy tests in such States as New 
York, they are as eligible to vote as other 
citizens once they fulfill the residence re- 
quirements. 

However, as residents of the United States 
they should learn the English language. It 
is sufficiently difficult—sometimes impossi- 
ble—for voters versed in English to under- 
stand the election issues in a manner which 
permits anything like intelligent voting. It 
is impossible for those who do not. 

There is no question that literacy tests 
have been misused, chiefly as a device to 
prevent otherwise qualified N from 
voting in the South. This is an abuse which 
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should not be tolerated. It can, and shouid, 
be corrected by specific action directed to the 
particular inequity and not by action, of 
doubtful legality at best, which smacks more 
of political maneuvering than anything else. 


Kennedy Administration Is Not Convinc- 
ing the Russians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the President might recommend 
to the Congress the establishment of a 
new Cabinet post: “The Office of Wish- 
ful Thinking.” This is ially true 
when it comes to the childlike behavior 
of the Kennedy administration in trying 
to bat down the Communist empire by 
being sweet to its rulers. The following 
article, which appeared in the January 
29 issue of the Long Island Daily Press, 
stresses the juvenile approach of the 


-Kennedy administration to the subject: 


Dors Soviet REALLY FEAR ATOM Wan? 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


My friend the late Jan Masaryk, son of the 
great Thomas Masaryk and himself Czecho- 
slovak Minister of Foreign Affairs when the 
Commies took over, used to quote a Czech 
proverb: $ 

“If my aunt had whiskers, she would be 
my uncle.” 

He meant that if the facts in a given situ- 
ation were as his opponents stated they were, 
he would agree with them. Since his aunt 
lacked whiskers, he was forced to conclude 
that she was not his uncle. 

This story comes back to me in trying to 
understand the paradoxes of the Kennedy 
administration. 

Just why, I ask myself, after Khrushchey’s 
repeated threats and provocations at Berlin 
and other places, does President Kennedy in- 
vite Mr. K.'s son-in-law, Alekshei I. Adhubel, 
to lunch with him at the White House to- 
morrow? Does not our President know that 
thereby he strengthens an already over- 
readiness of the American people to under- 
estimate the Communist danger? 

Why does John F. Kennedy believe that we 
can find a new arrangement for Berlin ad- 
vantageous both to the Russians and our- 
selves? x 

Why, after the Soviets duped us into stop- 
ping atomic tests so that they could go 
ahead in weapons does the U.S. adminis- 
tration hesitate to resume atmospheric test- 
ing? Why does it permit the State Depart- 
ment to put out a pamphlet called “The 
Nucleas Test-Ban Treaty: Gateway to Peace,” 
when there is almost no chance of reaching 
a test-ban treaty and it would not necessarily 
lead to peace? 

Why then are our President and Secretary 
of State so earnestly seeking a disarmament 
in which the U.S.S.R. has demonstrably not 
the slightest real interest (except as a further 
means of handicapping the American arms 
effort) imstead of bringing the West’s im- 
mensely superior resources to the task of cre- 
ating a political and military preponderance? 

For a long time—to repeat—I have been 
asking myself why J.F.K. persists in hoping 
that my aunt will grow whiskers? Now I 
think I have an answer. My colleague 


Walter Lippman, whose views are said to im- 
press President Kennedy, recently wrote: 

“Neither they (the Russians) nor we (the 
Americans) can live indefinitely on the brink 
of nuclear war.” 

This implies that the Soviets today fear 
nuclear war as much as we do. 

Perhaps they do—theoretically. But at 
present they do not need to fear such a war 
for they have a practical certainty that short 
of an attack by them on a major ally, we will 
not start such a war. 

It is therefore a mistake to believe that 
they fear nuclear war as much as we do. 
They do not. 

Therefore, before they can seriously con- 
sider making “peaceful coexistence” really 
peaceful, still less accept any serious arms 
control or larger disarmament, the United 
States must first convince them that they 
cannot win any kind of war. 

Secretary of Defense McNamara seems to 
know this. He recently told a Senate com- 
mittee: 

“We are resolyed to continue the struggle 
in all its forms until such time as the Com- 
munist leaders * * * are convinced that 
their aggressive policies, motivated by their 
drive to communize the world, endanger 
their security as well as ours.” And he 
might have added—until they realize that 
they cannot win by force or subversion or 
propaganda, 


Fiscal Responsibility Is the Only Answer 
to Meeting Our National Debt 
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HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
only one way we can ever hope to pay off 
the national debt, reduce taxes, and pro- 
tect the solvency of our currency, and 
that is by exercising fiscal responsibility, 
living within our means and by cutting 
out unnecessary Federal spending. All 
the doubletalk in the world by the fuzzy 
economists now writing our national 
policies will not alter the plain common- 
sense that you cannot continue to spend 
more than you take in without going 
broke. Along this line I would like to 
call your attention to the following com- 
monsense editorial from the Dallas 
Morning News: 

Ir Comes as No SURPRISE 

The bad news has come from David E. 
Bell, President Kennedy’s budget director: 
Don't be surprised when the Federal budget 
hits the $100-billion mark. 

There is very little in the way of news com- 
ing from Washington that surprises anybody 
any more. It would be no surprise if Mr. Bell 
had told us that the Federal Government 
will be spending $100 billion next year; in 
spite of the President's promise to balance 
the 1963 budget at the precarious peak of 
$92.5 billion. 

Last year, we seem to recall, the promise 
was for a balanced budget or a small surplus. 
And now, it turns out, the experts who pre- 
dicted the outcome a year ago are admitting 
that they were, wrong by something in the 
neighborhood of $7 billion. 

That's how it has been going for quite a 
while. President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
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Made regular promises each year to balance 
his budget and cut nonessential spending. 

But in the 12 years that he was in office 

was never a balanced budget, and the 
Spending increased regularly every year. 

President Truman’s record was similar, as 
Was Eisenhower's. Do we have any good 
Teason to believe that President Kennedy’s 
Will be any different? 

In the last 31 years there have been 25 
deficits. At the same time, the national 
debt has grown from $11 billion to nearly 
$300 billion. This year, the amount of 
Money which the Federal Government will 
Spend on the interest on the national debt 
alone is larger than the entire Federal 
budget for 1938. 

It is larger than the total expenditures for 
all Governments—Federal, State, and local— 
in 1922. And it is almost as large as the 

tal expenditures by the governments of 
all of the 48 States in 1948. 

Today every family in America is in hock 
to the tune of $7,000—if the national debt 
(Which we owe to ourselves, according to the 
t in Washington) can be spread out 
evenly over the entire population. 

The proportions of this debt have gone a 
long Way toward undermining public confi- 
dence in the U.S. dollar—both at home and 


al 
Will this trend toward bigger Federal 
budgets and more burdensome public debts 
ever be reversed? Certainly not as long as 
David E. Bell, the man who told us to expect 
& $100 billion budget soon, is occupying the 
Post of Budget Director. 
has been quoted as saying that “it 
Would be in serious error of public policy 
as well as false economy” to reject Federal 
on the grounds that “we cannot 
afford them.” 3 
He has said that spending programs are 
not necessarily for welfare purposes, 
but for achieving economic growth as well. 
He has condoned Federal deficits because 
believes that foreign banks would regard 
ps in Federal expenditures as unsound. 
As the President has said, these are uncer- 
times—filled with danger and challenge. 
It would be unwise, certainly, to make drastic 
Cuts or even fail to make necessary increases 
defense spending. 
But at the same time we should take the 
President at his word when he calls for 
ce. We should be willing to do just 
that—to sacrifice unnecessary nondefense 
in order to meet the needs of the 


Moreover, we should be careful to analyze 

Our dangers and do the best to meet them 
Without panic. 
Governments have a tendency to manufac- 
ture crises to justify deficit spending. To 
kde this to happen year after year is sheer 
Olly. It is the certain road to ruin. 


President's Defense of William Wieland 


A 
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HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President is human in wanting to get his 
Name in the paper all of the time. 
paps before making statements, in which 

Wants to appear as an expert on all 
qubjects, he should first study all the 
K *. The following article by George 

„Sokolsky, which appeared in the Long 
Island Daily Press on January 29, proves 
my point: 


Per- 
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KENNEDY'S STARTLING PLAREUP 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 

It is difficult to understand President 
Kennedy's defense of William Arthur Wie- 
land at his press conference last Wednesday. 
It is more difficult to understand why the 
Eastland committee does not make public 
the vast amount of unfavorable material it 
has in its possession on the subject of Wie- 
land's activities. 

This congressional committee has held 
long hearings concerning Wieland and Castro 
in executive session. It is the duty and ob- 
ligation of the committee to make its data 
available to Congress and the public. Had 
such data been disclosed, the controversy be- 
tween the President and Mrs. McClendon at 
the Wednesday press conference could not 
have taken place. 

The question that Mrs. McClendon raised 
is whether two security risks are actually 
employed by the State Department. The 
argument hinged over the term, “security 
risks.” Public opinion has long decided that 
William Arthur Wieland is a security risk. 
The testimony of Ambassadors Arthur 
Gardner and Earl E. T. Smith clearly sub- 
stantiate this. 8 

On September 19, 1960, I wrote an article 
in which I asked: Who in the United States 
helped Castro take Cuba? On the following 
day, I continued the subject. 

This was not the earliest discussion of 
Wieland's role in Cuba in this column. 
Smith had appeared before the Eastland 
committee and about this I wrote: 

“Smith’s testimony established the point 
beyond question that it was the United 
States through the State Department that 
brought Castro to power. Time after time, 
he was questioned with regard to that and 
always it was clear that Assistant Secretary 
of State Roy Rubottom and William A. Wie- 
land, the deskman in charge of Cuba, pre- 
ferred Castro. 

“Regarding Castro, Ambassador Smith tes- 
tified: 

astro was a revolutionary and a terror- 
ist. ~ 

From the time that he was a university 
student, he was a guntoter. I was informed 
by a diplomat that he had killed one nun 
and two priests in Bogotá during the upris- 
ing in 1948.“ 

On December 21, 1960, I began telling the 
story of William Arthur Montenegro, which 
was a pseudonym for Wieland. I wrote: 

“William Arthur Montenegro under that 
name and under anothef name wrote for 
the ‘Havana Post’ from 1933 to 1937. That 
is a good place to start if anyone needs a 
tip. There are articles in that newspaper 
which were contributed by such a person. 

“The State Department has a technique 
for covering up and for evading scandals. 
When a State Department official goes wrong 
or is caught with bloody hands, the trick is 
to send him to other parts of the world, far 
from news centers until those who are in- 
terested forget about him, get interested in 
something else, or die. Then the career offi- 
cial who went awry may return to Washing- 
ton.” 

There is no need to go further in this 
material. It has been available to the State 
Department since about 1959. Despite that, 
Wieland was promoted from a Foreign Of- 
ficer 2 to a Foreign Officer 1. 

The plan then was to send Wieland to 
Zurich as ya consular officer. This the 
President undoubtedly stopped, because 
Wieland never went to Zurich. He has been 
appointed to a management tion 
team, which was an improper appointment 
because this involved in effect an investi- 
gation of himself. 

The Wieland situation is now out in the 
open. The Eastland committee has all the 
data on Wieland and why it has not printed 
the hearings and made them public, I do 
not know. But there can be no doubt but 
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that the evidence, if brought before a court, 
would be very embarrassing to all parties. 
At least three former Ambassadors would 
have to testify against Wieland or perjure 
themselves because they have already testi- 
fied before the congressional committee. 

It is unfortunate that the President por- 
mitted himself to lose his temper over this 
issue. Either the Wieland testimony before 
the Eastland committee should be made 
public or the matter should be brought 
into a court. 

President Kennedy cannot bear the bur- 
den of all the mistakes made by all public 
officials during the past 30 years. It is too 
great a task for any man. 


Built-In Costs of Production for American 
Goods Make Tariff Cutting Impractical 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, no matter 
how attractive the President’s plan for 
cutting tariffs seems to be, there is one 
weakness he has failed to comprehend. 
At least he has given no evidence that 
it is a factor in the cost of American- 
made goods. The built-in costs saddled 
on American manufacturers through 
continued pressure for wage increases 
and unrealistic taxation keeps us from 
being in a competitive position with low- 
wage, low-tax nations. The Govern- 
ment cannot expect our people to engage 
in free trade while shackled by Federal 
controls and tied to costs beyond the 
control of good management. The fol- 
lowing editorial from the Chicago Daily 
Tribune on this point makes pertinent 
reading. . 

TARIFF CUTTING Isn’r A CURE-ALL 

Mr. Kennedys general plans to promote 
trade by cutting tariffs will probably re- 
ceive a more sympathetic reception than 
any of his other economic schemes, for ex- 
panded trade is one field in which the Gov- 
ernment can work to public advantage. But 
if the Amerigan economy is to meet the 
challenge of a world which grows increas- 
ingly competitive, much more will be re- 
quired than ‘tariff adjustments. 

The President requests authority to nego- 
tiate reciprocal agreements reducing existing 
tariffs by 50 percent and asks additional au- 
thority to cut or eliminate altogether tariffs 
on products in which the European Common 
Market and the United States account for 
80 percent or more of world trade. Unques- 
tionably this policy has been forced on him 
by the success of the Common Market. 
Without some leeway in rel tariff re- 
strictions, the United States might find it- 
self frozen out of many existing trade out- 
lets. 

So the general idea is to make the United 
States competitive. But the tariff message 
is only the beginning of that job. We won- 
der if even Mr. Kennedy appreciates the full 
implications of his proposals. 

For one thing, if trade is to be liberated 
of tariff restrictions, the Government itself 
will have to junk a lot of its restrictive 
economic policies. Trade can't be free across 
the water, but handcuffed at home. There 
is too much disposition in Washington to 
tinker, to meddle, and to regulate. Com- 
petition may be the essence of economic 
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freedom, but it won't come wholly alive as 
long as Government keeps getting in the 


way. 

It is obvious that if competition is to 
govern, it must function under conditions 
of a market economy. Yet the administra- 
tion's fundamental economic outlook is 
antipathetic to such freedom. It always 
conceives of government as steering the 
economy, as stimulating the economy by 
expenditure, as allocating, 
spending programs and its defense and space 
requirements, a considerable portion of 
materials and labor. 

While it adopts a harsh and restrictive 
policy toward profits and some prices, such 
as that of steel, it operates at the same time 
a jerry-bulit system of price props and sub- 
sidies in other areas of the economy, notably 
in agriculture. Its tax policies discourage 
retention of earnings—that is, savings, cap- 
ital accumulation, and the formation of in- 
vestment funds for expansion and renewal 
of the economy. 

Parallel with these policies is outright 
political inaction in dealing with union 
monopoly to boost wages and slacken 
effort. We have seen how this operates in 
the 25-hour week forced by construction 
electricians on New York City—a grab that 
‘was only possible by restrictive union mem- 
bership practices in a specialized field. 
The President wrings his hands over this 
horrible example, but he does nothing what- 
soever to compel the unions to cease writing 
price boost into almost every article that 
must compete with the products of coun- 
tries with far lower labor costs. 

It is idle and unavailing to seek tariff 
reductions to make American goods competi- 
tive if constantly rising labor costs offset 
trading opportunities by making the same 
goods noncompetitive. 

The one hope is that competition will 
expose the weaknesses in the economy 
created both by Government policy and 
union grabbing and force their correction 
in time. The administration is already on 
notice from European countries that it must 
achieve fiscal self-discipline if Europe is 
to continue to help defend the dollar. That 
will require retrenchment in spending and 
Government withdrawal from many of the 

es it has invaded to inhibit economic 
liberty at home. 

It simply will not work if the White House, 
having obtained the tariff powers it seeks, 
commands the economy to run free but 
Meanwhile keeps on the hobbles which 
prevent it from running at all. 


International Trade Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
debted to Mr. John D. Biggers and Mr. 
James M. Ashley of the Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. for the following excel- 
lent analysis of our international trade 
policies: 

Is THE UNTTED STATES REALLY BEING PRICED 
Our oy WORLD MARKETS? 

During the past few years, there has been 
bitter argument as to whether U.S.-manu- 
factured products were being priced out of 
world markets, and are unable to defend 
their home markets. Some industry leaders 
have said that, as far as their products were 
concerned, their labor costs, compared to 
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those abroad, made it impossible for them 
to match the prices of foreign competitors. 
Others, notably State Department person- 
nel, have disputed this. They admit that 
hourly wage rates in the United States are 
substantially higher, but assert that supe- 
rior US. productivity—the amount of goods 
each worker can produce in an hour—more 
than offsets the higher wage rates. They 
deny that labor cost per dollar of product 
produced is higher in the United States. 
This is the hub of the argument. 

There should be evidence in annual ex- 
port-import statistics, to show which point 
of view is correct. If it is true that labor 
costs per dollar of product—as opposed to 
hourly wage rates—are really handicapping 
US. industry, then US. comoditles with 
high labor content should be falling behind 
in the international race for sales, as com- 
pared to US. commodities with low labor 
content. That is the subject of this study. 

By comparing statistics on imports and 
exports, product by product, in years sepa- 
rated by enough time to allow economic fac- 
tors to come into play, trend lines should 
become evident to show which industries 
are moving ahead by capturing a larger share 
of market, and which are falling behind by 
capturing a smaller share of market. 

If there is substance to the industry con- 
tention that the United States is being 
priced out of the market by reason of 
high labor costs, then the share of market 
in most products with high labor content 
should, after the passage of time, show a 
loss in share of market. 

It is obvious that a steel beam has higher 
labor content than the same number of dol- 
lars worth of pig iron from which steel is 
made. It is obvious that plywood has higher 
labor content than logs. If U.S, labor costs 
are pricing us out of the international mar- 
ket, U.S. steel beams and other products 
with substantial labor content should show 
greater losses (or smaller gains) in share of 
market than pig iron and other products 
with lesser labor content. 

Between the years 1951 and 1960, US. 
foreign trade—the sum of all that we buy 
from foreign countries and all that we sell 
to foreign countries—increased from $25,- 
679,760,000 to $34,951,674,000. In 1951, the 
U.S. export share of that trade was 57.9 per- 
cent. In 1960, the U.S. share of this trade 
was 58.1 percent. Not a significant change— 
two-tenths of 1 percent. 

What is significant, and what the official 
figures of the Bureau of Census show, is 
that the character of our exports has 
changed. U.S. exports have registered large 
gains in share of market in raw materials 
and manufactures with relatively low labor 
content. Live animals, hides and skins, furs, 
fodders and feeds, nuts, crude synthetic 
rubber, natural gums, resins and balsams, 
oilseeds, raw cotton, goat hair, manmade 
fibers, logs, paper base stocks, pig iron, scrap 
iron, aluminum and other nonferrous ores. 

We have registered large losses in share 
of market in exports of manufactures with 
relatively high labor content. Leather 
manufactures, fur manufactures, grain man- 
ufactures, rubber manufactures, cotton 
manufactures, products made from man- 
made fibers, food manufactures, steel mill 
products, metals manufactures. All kinds 
of machinery except agricutural. All kinds 
of vehicles except aircraft, photographic 
goods, scientific apparatus, toys, firearms. 

This is true in small industries as well 
as large, as the footnotes to the main prod- 
uct groups amply show. In epecific product 
after specific product imports capture a 
larger share of market where labor content 
is high. Exports capture a larger share of 
market only where labor content is low. 

The kind of exports in which we are 
gaining ground are those ordinarily asso- 
ciated with underdeveloped countries. The 
kind of exports in which we are losing 
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ground are ordinarily associated with highly 
developed countries. The common denom- 
inator of the difference is labor cost—not 
hourly wage rates—labor cost. 

The low tariff policies followed by the 
United States under the Trade Agreements 
Act have finally caught up with us. For- 
eign manufacturers, paying wages far below 
even the US. legal minimum wage, and 
Insuring high productivity by using the 
latest, most efficient machinery in many 
cases provided by the Marshall plan and 
subsequent giveaway programs, are able to 
best American manufacturers in our home 
market as well as abroad—wherevyer there 
is enough labor employed to make a signifi- 
cant difference in the cost of the finished 
product. There is no other conclusion to 
draw from these data. 

Now the administration proposes dras- 
tically to accelerate this frightening trend 
by the immediate further reduction and 
eventual elimination of import duties on 
most manufactured products. To accom- 
plish this, various arguments are used 
some uninformed, some purposefully mis- 
leading. 

The inclusion of $181 million of goods 
paid for by private U.S. charity (see the 
final footnote in the tables that follow) 
points up the incorrectness of using total 
U.S. export figures to sell the public on 
the importance of export trade. Used in 
that manner, the totals become an annual 
report of goods sold. The Securities Ex- 
change Commission would take a dim view 
of a corporation which falsely reported its 
annual sales in order to push up the price of 
its stock on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Yet by falling to point out that the reported 
export figures contain very substantial 
amounts for which the United States is not 
paid, highly placed administration officials 
have done precisely that. 

Under Public Law 480, the Government 
“sells” agricultural products to other govern- 
ments for currency which is not convertible. 
In other words, we are paid in wooden 
nickels. Yet these exports are included in 
the official figures and should not be re- 
ferred to by politicians as if they made & 
contribution to the economy of the United 
States. To our military security, perhaps- 
To our reputation as a charitable people, 
perhaps. But net to our economy, 

The Government buys what domestic cot- 
ton manufacturers cannot consume at ®& 
price which guarantees the cotton planter @ 
floor to his prices. This support price in 
1960 was 6 cents per pound above the world 
market price. Every pound of cotton re- 
ported as exported in 1960 was sold at the 
world market price. Consequently, we lost 
6 cents per pound on every pound sold. In 
1960, we sold 7,816,899 bales of cotton weigh- 
ing 500 pounds per bale. This adds up to 
a loss of $234,506.970. Perhaps it is proper 
for the taxpayers of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio and other States where cot- 
ton does not grow to make this contribution 
to the prosperity of southern cotton planters- 
But it is not proper for administration of- 
ficials to fail to mention this fact when 
they speak of the economic importance of 
U.S. exports. “Stockholders” are entitled to 
know when merchandise in such quantity 15 
told at distress prices and below cost. 

It has recently been admitted by adminis- 
tration officials that “a substantial part“ of 
the $1,262,152,770 listed among the other 
export figures as “spécial category type 1 oF 
type 2” is given away. These are items 
whose nature or destination is not divulged 
for reasons of military security. Few 
thoughtful citizens object to giving- away 
even a billion dollars if such gifts are truly 
in the interests of national security, But it 
is misleading to include the dollar value of 
these shipments as “sales” in order to justify 
some legislative proposal. 
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We pay cash for what we import. When 
We discuss’ the balance of trade, it is proper 
to compare the value of imports and 
Only if just those exports are included for 
Which we are paid for in cash—real cash— 
Convertible currency; certainly not these 
items paid for by U.S. citizens either out of 
tax money or by private charity. 

The falsely inflated export figures are 

used by the administration to urge 
upon Congress a trade program which looks 
to the drastic further reduction and eventual 
elimination of import duties in most manu- 
factures. From this study of U.S. exports 
and imports of all commodities, 1960 versus 
1951, we see that US. industries are already 
their share of market in the export of 
y every product which has high la- 
bor content. Demonstrably, our import 
duties are already too low to compensate for 
the foreign labor cost advantage. Without 
any import duties to partially offset this cost 
advantage, the downward trend in share of 
Market for U.S. manufactures will be further 
Accelerated. 
: _ This country cannot live on the pro- 
ductivity of its farmers. It cannot sur- 
vive for long by exporting the raw materials 
Which are its natural resources. It can- 
not retrain workers displaced by their foreign 
Counterparts if all manufacturing industry is 
share of market, It cannot look for 
growth to provide employment for the 
Million new workers who enter the labor 
Market each year if the growth is absorbed 
by foreign competitors. 

Capital is resourceful and flexible, Cap- 
ital can survive by following the billions 
already invested overseas where cost factors 
Make it possible to compete. As long as the 
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cost of relocation can be amortized in a 
relatively short time because of manufactur- 
ing cost advantages, it will continue to move 
abroad. Management may regret the re- 
sulting loss to U.S. employment. But man- 
agement is compelled as a last resort to make 
such moves. 

Labor must stand and fight in this country. 
Two choices are open to labor. Labor must 
either accept lower wages so that forelgn 
workers with high productivity and low 
Wages cannot take their jobs, or it must 
insist that the advantage which accrues to 
foreign products in this market because of 
lower labor costs be offset by import duties 
which neutralize that cost advantage. There 
is no other choice, 

No political realist believes that labor will 
willingly surrender the wage scales for which 
they have fought so long. Nor is it in this 
country’s interest to have workers receive 
the marginal wages paid abroad which allow 
them to buy little more than the necessities 
of life. The great market in the United 
States for consumer goods has been created 
by workers’ ability to buy homes, cars, tele- 
vision sets, washing machines, vacations in 
Yellowstone Park. Our domestic economy 
would collapse, and our financial institutions 
would fail if the average wage of U.S. pro- 
duction workers—$2.96 per hour—were re- 
duced to 75 cents. 

The ‘alternative is within labor's power. 
Labor has the strength to demand that their 
jobs and their wage scales be preserved. Few 
politicians would fail to heed such a de- 
mand. . 

The figures cited in the following tables 
tell a complete and accurate story. They 
are not as pleasant to read as some of the 


1951 
0 1 Specs: |axpos 
‘ommodity export 
— 
— 
Percent 
Live animals $58,640| 9.8 
Meat and meat 289,225 20.7 
Dairy products () 145,926 | -81.4 


increased 
ucts decreased 29 percent. 
and frozen fish increased 


It appears from the foregoing table and 
footnotes that exports with lower labor con- 
tent show greater gains in share of market. 

Live animals" registered a gain—1960 over 
1951—of 13.6 percent. There is, of course, 

in raising live animals and in getting 
them to the point of sale, whether that be 
at a dock or at a slaughterhouse. But in 
Order to turn live animals into meat or meat 
Products, more labor must be added. The 
fact that “Meat and meat products” did not 

as large a in share of market— 
1960 over 1951—as “Live animals” supports 
the thesis that “the more labor content, the 
less chance the United States has of com- 
Peting successfully.” 

The footnotes, dealing with divisions of 
the major categories, also support that idea. 


64 percent 1951-60. Exports 


of 223 percent 1951-00. Exports 
, boned, filleted fish decreased 22 percent. Imports of fresh and frozen fish 
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glib propaganda put out by the professional 
apologists for free trade. They are not based 
on economic theory drawn from a college text 
book. They are the record of what has 
actually happened. They tell a story whose 
implications are as plain to any knowledge- 
able businessman as are the symptoms of 
cancer to a medical diagnostician. They 
mean that the administration's trade pro- 
gram is based on fallacy and misunderstand- 
ing and must be so modified as to provide 
real safeguards for American jobs which now 
stand in serlous jeopardy. 

The figures in the following tables are 
taken from the official export and import 
data published by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Census. Exports of 
military defense items are omitted as not 
being pertinent to the study. The figures 
should speak for themselves. 

Foreign trade in any commodity is the 
sum of what the United States buys and 
what the United States sells. For example, 
if U.S. cattlemen sell $5,753,000 worth of 
live animals abroad in a given year, and if 
US. packers buy $52,887,000 worth of live 
animals abroad, the sum of those figures, or 
$58,640,000, is the total U.S. foreign trade in 
live animals during that year. In that case, 
the U.S. cattlemen's share of market would 
be 9.8 t as is shown in the first item 
in the following table. 

If, a decade later, U.S. cattlemen sell 
$19,130,000 worth of live animals, and U.S. 
packers buy $62,623,000 worth of live animals 
abroad, for a total of $81,753,000, the U.S. 
cattlemen have a share of market of 23.4 
percent. As compared to a decade earlier, 
they have gained 13.6 percent in share of 
market. 
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What is the difference between fresh milk 
or cream and evaporated canned milk? More 
labor is required to the former into 
the latter. Fresh milk exports increased 
while manufactured dairy products exports 
declined. 

Presh and frozen fish require less labor 
than boned, filleted, and canned fish. Dur- 
ing the decade, U.S. exports of fish increased 
where there was less labor content and de- 
clined where there was more labor content. 
Exactly the reverse was true in imports. We 
bought less fresh and frozen fish from for- 
eign sources and more boned, filleted, and 
canned fish, 

Eggs in the shell are a chore to collect, to 
clean, to pack and ship. But still more labor 
is required to process them further. It is 


Nove & exports exe the shell a eased 
NOTR 3.—Fxports of eggs in the sl cor 15 percent, 
eggs docreased 65 percent. 


GROUP 00 
(Dollars in thousands] 

1960 5 — U.S. 1951 1 17.8. 
export- - mer gin export- ex : 
— export nor Commodity . ＋ export | gain or 

in share | loss (—) in share | loss (—) 
commodity 
Percent | Percent Percent| Percent 

$81, 753 21. 4 13.6 Fish, shellfish, and pecar (2) $185, 208 7. 7 — 6.9 

449, 441 27.9 7.2 Other ediblo animal prod- 

118, 784 73.1 —8,3 ue 43, 108 84.0 79. 0 —5. 0 


boned, filleted fish increased 258 percent. 
Exports of proceseed 


true that U.S. exports of eggs in the shell 
declined over the period. But the export of 
processed eggs, with higher labor content, 
declined more than four times as rapidly. 

An examination of one product group does 
not provide enough evidence for any con- 
clusion, All product groups must be sub- 
jected to the same scrutiny. If the differ- 
ence between “Hides and skins“ and 
Leather“ is value added by additional labor, 
then industry people would expect ‘Hides 
and skins“ to show a greater gain (or smaller 
loss) in share of market as a decade passed. 
And if “Leather” becomes “Leather manu- 
factures,” like shoes, through the addition 
of still more labor, “Leather” should show a 
greater gain (or smaller loss) in share mar- 
ket than “Leather manufactures.” 
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GROUP 0 
[Dollars in thousands] 
spot . 
© e 
Commodity import | export 
tradein | share | loss (—) 
commodity 
Percent Percent} Percent 
8.8 $147, 041 52.0 43.2 
44.4 73, 247 43.4 —1.0 
50.3 121,918 17.8 —32.5 
20.9 147, 058 30.2 9.3 
42.8 9, 041 28.3 —14.5 
Animal and fish oils and greases. 85.9 130, 302 95.7 9.8 
Other inedible animals and 
products () 22 8.1 100, 761 19.3 11.2 


Jorg 1.—Exports of animals for tegen g increased 63 peront 1951-60. Exports 
dressed, increased 1 


of feathers, orn 89 HEROE of feathers, manufac- 
tures, decreased, {00 percent been Imports of feathers, crude, un , decreased 78 
percent. Imports manufactures, increased 491 percent. Imports of 
shells, not processed, decreased . percent. Im of shells, manufact. increased 
684 percent. Exports of shells, not increased 808 percent. Imports of 
ivory, crude, decreased 43 percent. Imports of ivory, manufactures, increased 158 


percen 


GROUP 1 
{Dollars in thousands} s 
U.S. 
—. e 
ex 
share | loss (—) 
Percent| Percent 
07.2 6.8 
95.2 —1.9 
82.2 37.6 
66.6. 2:4 
34.0 —21.4 
51.1 8.0 
72.5 10,4 
2.8 7.2 
Vegetable oils sa fats, edible... 69.9 11.7 
Cocoa, coffee, tea (2) 1.6 1.2 
on Sart men oe ire A ae APE aa 4.3 2.7 
Sagar and related products (3) - 25 cae 


Nore 1,—Of the an gain in fresh vegetable imports, $10,197,000 is in 
tomatoes which lar Ne sE abor eon — of werent e oe veget: tablo. 

NOTE 2, iam of cocoa processed 
Exports of roasted ce de 

Note 3,—Exports of hone: 


Exports of ois declined 10 
percent. Imports of candy 


en Ti 32 Percent, 
— 186 percent. 


GROUP 2 


{Dollars in thousands} > 


Commodity 


ee rubber, natural and syn- 
0 


abe 
Dyeing and tanning extracts.. 
Seeds, except ollseeds_...._..... 
Nursery and floral stock 
UX ee 
Miscellancous vegetahle manu- 
tuotures! ((). 


Nore 1.—Exports of tires and tubes increased 13 percent, 1951-60. Imports of 
tires and tubes increased 921 percent. Imports of rub boots, rubhet-soled shoes, 
ete, increased 18,450 percent. 

NOTE 2.— Espor al opicie and chewing gum bases increased 132 percent: Exports 
of chewing gum, mantifactured, declined 8 

Imports of finished drug 


percent, 
NOTE 3. Fea acs of crude drugs declined 32 percent, 

manufactures increased 6 percent. 

5 — 5 1 . wheat, — potatoes (except seed 1 3 
percen: ports o — r N marth, i) increased Pasha . 

Imports of broom corn declined 95 percent. 8 of hrooms increased 603 603 percent. 
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' NOTĘ 1.—Imports of crude oll increased 139 percent, 
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GROUP 3 
[Dollars in thousands] 
1951 U.S, 
Commodit i a ot ex 
omm m ex 
1 Import share ES 7 loss (—) 
commodity 
Percent Percent 
96. $1, 014, 324 1.0 
88.9 66, —8.5 
81.0 482, 062 —36.2 
p, ramie, and manufac- 
3 376, 523 4.7 236, 757 2.6 —2.1 
Wool 5 comparable export, 
5 743, 885 1 212, 756 7.4 7.3 
8 46, 37.8 79, 27.5 —10.3 
Manufactures. _..-.-- 111, 268 16.7 217,177 4.1 —12.6 
Hair and manufactures (3) 2 20, 313 23.0 12, 40.1 17.1 
Silk and manufactures () 58, 002 3. 7 102, 922 3.6 — 1 
Manmade fibers: 
Semimanufactured (yarn, 
tow, — at een „ 868 47.9 149, 000 88.8 38.9 
Manufactures 191, 683 90.4 216, 131 75.3 —21.1 
r textile manufac- 
J 76, 724 122, 417 43.6 —28. 0 


Norte 1.—-Imports of cotton manufactures as a whole increased 247 percent. Im- 
ports of cotton 8 apparel increased 744 percent. 

Norte 2.—Imports of raw jute, hemp, ramie, sisal, ete., decreased 70 percent. 
Im of jute, hemp, ramie, » manufactures decreased 7 t. 
hair manufactures in 


‘org 3.—Imports of hair, not ee eee 
creased 1 shk meres 
NOTE Inara 105 peroen of raw increased only 30 percent. Imports of silk manu- 
Norx Leases ooh a finished straw and natural fiber hats decreased 2 


percent. — . straw and natural fiber hats increased 2,342 
cent, Ex of îinoleum Santee 24 porcent. Exports of impregnated 
decreased 6 rap eN AE! of nonrubber peed aS puuk garments decreased 
50 percent, 8735 of 0 e eee, Exports of garters 
so percent. percent, Exports of absorbent cotton and Nerf bandages decreased 
reen 
fe GROUP 4 
: [Dollars in thousands} 
1951 1 1960 1050 U.S. 
export- export- rt 
Commodit im export | im export 
of 8 share elem share | loss (—) 
commodity y 
Percent Percent | Percent 
Wood, not manufactured ...-..- $40, 439 27.3 $60, 197 57.7 30.4 
Wood, sawmill products... 971 31.2 413, 621 24.9 —6.3 
Wood, man — 119, 641 30.6 252, 685 20.3 —10.3 
Cork and cork manufactures (2) 25, 352 17.9 12, 305 23.9 6.0 
Paper base p, waste- 
paper, eto.) 465, 793 11.2 500, 063 32.7 21.5 
Paper and paper products 723, 029 24.6 | 1,018, 308 25.1 5 


bik pm chad of furniture increased by 254 percent. Imports of plywood 
5 by 750 percent. 
OTE 2. Imports of cork, not manufactured, decreased 72 percent. Imports of 
Bi mannfactures increased 19 percent, 


GROUP 5 
[Dollars in thousands] 


Commodity 


Shean ant 


eae ucts. 
Olay and ciay products (3 
Other nonmetallic minerals (4). 


Imports of refined oil 2550 
percent, 
Nore 2,—Exports of stone and gypsum, gr eee increased 113 


ucts increased 187 


ms t. Imports of 8 


7 0 ol stone and gypsum 


Nore 4.— Exports of asbestos mueu declined 18 percent. paaa of crude 
gypsum increased 13 percent, of gypsum manufactures di per- 
cent. Exports of mica, not sie ~ aa increased 70 percent, phone of mica 
manufactures increased 1 t. rts of sulphur, crude, inereased 29 t. 
Exports of sulphur, 9855 , decreased 27 percent. Exports of quarts 

$ increased” 2,113 percent. 3 of quarts 


crystal, not a dar ree fia 
t Impo 


GROUP 6 
[Dollars In thousands} 
1951 1960 U.8. 
commodi 75. 
ommodity expo m expo! nor . 
— ne share 5 in share | loss (—) 
commodity commodity 
Percent Percent! Percent 
Tron ore and concentrates (1)... „20 33.9 $379,208 15.2 187 
Pig iron 51, 473 7 24.214 24.4 20.7 
22,275 | 40,8 247,179 | 97.9 57.1 
808,385 | 694| 1,110,151 4.7 —14.7 
quilt products) c 383,403 | 69.2 7H,196 | 53:9 15.3 
2 ores, scrap, billets, ö i ; j 
68, 820 4.0 336,664) 83.4 49.1 
340. 305 | 21.9 669,388 | 47.7 25.8 
-5,485 | 61.8 on, 15 |- 80.7 27.9 
75, BAS 1.1 76, 028 2.3 1.2 
101, 050 5.1 178, 341 17.7 12.6 
162, 397 1.8 121, 605 2.2 A 
83, 851 20.6 96, GSS 24:1 3.5 
139,502 6.4 244,507 | 35.4 2. 0 
38, 609 6.0 37, 852 9.8 3.8 
16,832 | 24.1 43,728} 11:4 —12.7 


the Mesaba 


„ Improts of steci 


of steol porcen: 
athe of pipe, tubes and fittings incre 


— — 
Nore 4.—Imports 9 ore for smelting decreased 62 percent. Imports of tin pigs 
and bars increased 41 rine 


Nore 5.—Im of precious and semiprecious metal ores declined 6 percent. 
of jewelry increased 201 pereetit. 
GROUP 7—MACHINERY AND VEHICLES 
[Dollars in thousands] 
1951 1960 U.S 
Commodi T 
Soinmodit e ex or 
155 z in 1 i share | loss (—) 
commodity commodity 
Electrical machinery and ap- Percent Percent | Percent 
Paratus (1) $543,384 96.7 | $1,061, 808 74.7 —22. 
Power-generating machinery..-|_ 196,912 | 99.1 | ‘236,612 | 96.3 =4.8 
Metal-working machinery 206,015 | 93.7 405,071 | 90.9 —2.8 
sa , sewing, and shoe ma- 
lsh Sepa E A eT 165, 789 86.9 216, 678 71.6 —15.3 
Other industrial machinery ün- 
cluding U.S. construction, 
nining and ondeld machin- 
y (2) 96.7 | 1,886,857 93.0 —3.7 
95.3 77,083 758. 3 20.0 
61.7 233, 243 62.2 0.5 
97.2 433, 387 89, -7.9 
99.2 | 1,843,353 65.0 ~33.2 
67.0 613, 565 89. 8 22.8 
88.0 255, 181 75.2 —12:8 


of Christmas tree light bulbs were enough for 5 for cach house in 
,000). This year GE closed down and abandoned its plant 
“2 


UE. r worse 
ance, Between 1081 and 1900, exports of e 


Nore 1 Imports 
the United Stat 
an cs (243, 


t, and 
0 percent, 


By contrast, Imports of radio sets and increased 1, 

ALEE $21,000,000 worth of ph F — — 
en | 

* of wrapping machines disputes the ides thet the 

foreign’ plants are 

Norr 8.—Exports of tracks and buses declined 2.1 percent. Exports of passenger 

5 Exports of parts to be assembled in countries 
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GROUP 8 
[Dollars in thousands] 
U.S. 
1960 export 
Commodity export nor 
share | loss (—) 
ty 
2 tar and other cyclic chemi- Percent | Percent 
N $225, 688 69.6 10.0 
Meaicinal and pharmaceutical 
prope Ae he Pees 300, 402 91.1 -49 
c 1 s Ities and in- 
dustrial chemicals 1, 091, 932 89.1 10.2 
nes paint, and varnish 
2) 3 123, 135 87. 7 —7.4 
win rede and fertilizer prod- 
T 227, 019 50.4 19.3 
2 —— 8, 437 46.2 46.2 
Soap and toilet preparations... 37, 599 66.1 —. 2 


Nork I Exports of crude cool tar products Increased 746 percent. Exports of 
— tar 7 ee and — declined 32 percent. Imports of coal tar dyes and stuins 
nereased 

Nor 2.—Exports of realy-mixed paints declined 14 pereent, although exports of 
the paints and varnish category as a whole showed a slight incrense, 5 percent. 


It is difficult for anyone but a chemical engineer to reach an accu- 
rate conclusion with respect to the effect of labor content in chemical 
products on their import-export trade. There are too many products 
in each major category, many are by-products of others, and pre- 
sumably the labor content of individual products in any category 
would vary widely. This suggests that to advocate sweeping “across 
the board" tariff changes is the approach of an economic dilettante. 

However, it would appear logical to a layman that coal tar products, 
as a group, would have less labor content than medicinal products, 
as a group, and that fertilizers would have less labor content than 
paint and varnish. If this is true, the above statistics support the 
thesis that the more labor content, the worse off American industry 
is in international competition. 

Further, the footnotes to the above table seem to reinforce that 
conclusion. 


GROUP 9 
Dollars in thousands) 


Commodity 


weds on and projection 
tüfe and professional in- 
i ea A s dw hoponp ares: 


Musical instruments and paris. 
ae athletic and sporting 


Books, maps, 
other tien 


Nore 1.—Imports of cameras at ears in 1960 the 2 dollar advantage g 


U.S. camera exports they opthalmie goods di 
21 peroent. Imports of op 0 3 . 18 Exports of a 
instruments increased 51 percent. Imports of optical instruments increased 2 


percent. 
Nore 2.—Imports of dolls Lear toys Increased 640 


peons Sie en ta of dolls and 

bose theta arkai * 8 
creased —.— percent. inset of footballs (not rubber, sed Port) ered 

3,215 vn, Imports of baseball gloves Increased fro 9 Ean to moro 

NOTE 3.—1 of wees and had E ye Í 

eda Se mports wae is parts already wrecked the U.S. industry in 


cent. Exports of ink declined 3 percent. —.— — 49 perat, 
Exports of but iene pencils increased 570 percent. 
E of pencils Imports Or Sateen increased 721 percent. 

71101 Ši per erent. co kaekehe par- etc de 
— of declined 1 bedding and, 
imilar products, paid for by rivate Ut U. S fe ty (not chp th the Government) increased 
$85,000,000 in 1951 to $181,000,000 in 1960). There is no comparable 


178 percent (rom 
import figure. 
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Architectural Barriers: A Personal 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
able and interesting speech delivered by 
Mr. Charles E. Caniff, executive director, 
Conference of Rehabilitation Centers 
and Facilities, “Handicapped American 
of the Year for 1960,” at Evanston, Ill. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARCHITECTURAL BARRIERS: A PERSONAL 
PROBLEM ` 
(By Charles E. Caniff) 

The theme of this convention is “Breaking 
Down Barriers,” 

The topic for this session is “Architectural 
Barriers.” 

To most of you in this room, this topic 
is academic. To others of us here, it is a 
vital issue which has fundamental influence 
on our ability to fulfill our responsibilities 
as citizens, to achieve our constitutional 
rights, to participate in social groups, or to 
earn a living. 

According to the National Health Survey, 
there are approximately 5 million people in 
our country who have limited mobility. As 
one of these 5 million, allow me to illustrate 
how architectural barriers affect our lives. 

I, as you, am a taxpayer. The fact that 
I use a wheelchair as a means of locomotion 
in no way reduces or limits my responsi- 
bilities to pay taxes. My income tax reports 
are subject to the same scrutiny as every 
other citizen. In fact, my last report was 
scrutinized and I was instructed to report 
to my local internal revenue office with 
evidence to support claims made in my tax 
statement. 

I arrived at the proper address on the 
appointed day. I found an impressive build- 
ing, the Federal courthouse. It covered a 
whole city block. It had huge entrances on 
each block—that could only be reached by 
climbing an equally impressive flight of 
steps. Finally, I located a vehicle entrance 
to the basement of the building. Hoping 
my wheelchair would be approved as a ve- 
hicle, I went down a precipitous incline, 
dodging postal trucks on the way, In suc- 
cession, I negotiated a ramp, a loading dock, 
the building's boiler room, and finally 
reached a freight elevator that did not stop 
on my floor. After going up two additional 
floors, transferring to a passenger elevator 
and going down another floor, I finally 
reached my destination. 

The return trip out of the building was 
by the same circuitous and sometimes dan- 
gerous route, made easier by my previous ex- 
perience and my relief in knowing that the 
tax collector had agreed my tax report was 
in proper order. 

These were the architectural barriers I 
faced In complying with the law. 

Voting is a right and a duty for quali- 
fied citizens of our country. In my State, 
all qualified voters were recently required 
to re-register in order to maintain that right. 

On the apopinted day, my wife and I ar- 
rived at the designated address to complete 
our registration. It was a public school— 
obviously of recent construction. This time 


-our Federal Government. 
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I did not encounter the flight of steps un- 
til after we had entered the front door. 
Registration was finally accomplished by my 
wife serving as messenger and going to the 
polling place, plus considerable effort and 
confusion on the part of the officials in bring- 
ing the materials and carrying out the cere- 
mony of registration to vote at the foot of 
a flight of steps in the foyer of a new school 
building. I still have to face the problem 
of getting to the voting booth on election 
day. 

I wonder how many of the 5 million didn't 
register or vote because of this kind of 
architectural barrier. 

The postal service is recognized as such 
a vital public utility that it is operated by 
It is maintained 
at a considerable financial deficit in order 
that this means of communication can be 
available to every citizen. The post office 
is one of the landmarks and most used build- 
ings in almost every community in our land. 
But I cannot buy a stamp in the post office 
in the village where I live—because one has 
to negotiate 15 steps to get inside. The vil- 
lage hall and police station are equally inac- 
cessible. Although our taxes help pay for all 
of these buildings, the physically disabled 
are effectively barred by architectural bar- 
riers from using them. > 

But the lack of mobility does not elimi- 
nate the 5 million as prospects for building 
fund drives and membership campaigns of 
our community and civic groups. Campaign 
workers, with their pledge cards for a new 
YMCA, or an addition to the museum, or a 
new parish hall for the church—do not 
ignore us. We are also equally welcome as 
supporters of their operations through the 
community fund drives, the membership 
campaigns, and the weekly collections. But 
all too often, we find that the funds we 
gladly contribute are used to build and op- 
erate buildings which effectively bar us from 
entering and participating in their programs, 
The YMCA in my community has developed 
a national reputation for its excellent pro- 
gram. I would like to swim in its wonder- 
ful pool. I would if I could have ready ac- 
cess to its building, rather than be excluded 
through the barrier of a flight of steps. 

The city of Chicago has many wonderful 
museums, galleries, and educational facili- 
ties that have been established through pri- 
vate philanthropy. The Museum of Science 
and Industry, the Field Museum of Natural 
History, and the Art Institute are only three 
of many examples, But thousands of Chi- 
cagoans and visitors from all over the coun- 
try are barred from ready access to these 
buildings because of the architectural bar- 
riers. It is possible, with ingenuity and 
perserverance to circumvent these barriers. 
My 12-year-old son and I have visited these 
centers, plus many others. It has required a 
preparatory phone call, including a switching 
from office to office until finally someone on 
the staff is found who knows of a service 
entrance where freight is brought in and 
trash and garbage hauled out that has no 
steps. Then, upon arrival at the museum, 
my son goes in, finds a guard, who forwards 
a message to the appropriate custodial staff 
to go to the service entrance and unlock it. 
Then follow trips through coalbins, ware- 
houses, boiler rooms, service tunnels, and 
freight elevators, until finally we emerge 
into the museum proper. 

My son is a Boy Scout. It was a great 
night for him when he attended his first 
court of honor to receive his first badge of 
achievement. But when I went to the parish 
hall of our church which sponsors the troop, 
to share with him this recognition of his 
accomplishments, I found not only a flight 
of steps to go up to get into the parish hall, 
but a second flight of steps to be descended 
in order to get to the meeting room. When 
our family recently moved into a new com- 
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munity, the question of selecting a place 
of worship was not based on proximity to 
our home; rather it was to find one of the 
few that provided ready access with no archi- 
tectural barriers. In all too many instances, 
“you have to climb halfway to heaven be- 
fore you can get in the church.“ 
how many of the 5 million are barred from 
the church of their choice for this very 
reason. 

I think I am personally most outraged by 
architectural barriers when I visit a hospi- 
tal, nursing home, or chronic disease cen- 
ter with flights of steps at every entry, ex- 
cepting at the emergency entrance or the 
freight doors. Recently I visited an aged 
friend of mine, crippled severely by arthritis, 
who was living in a new multimillion-dollar 
nursing and convalescent home for chroni- 
cally disabled patients. This building is the 
pride of the community. It is in a beauti- 
ful setting, with grounds laced with paved 
walkways among flowers, trees, and shrubs. 
But I found my friend effectively barri- 
caded from ordinary access in his wheelchair 
to these shaded walks, because at every 
entry but one, a flight of steps made them as 
inaccessible as if he were surrounded by iron 
bars. I could not help but wonder, in an 
emergency in that building, how all of the 
nonambulatory patients could be safely 
brought through a single doorway at one in- 
convenient location that had the only ramp 
out of the building. 

But steps and stairs are not the only 
architectural barriers that affront the dis- 
abled. Recently, I had an appointment at 
an office in one of the famed skyscrapers in 
downtown Chicago. This time no steps bar- 
ricaded my entrance, and there were many 
doorways. The only problem was that every 
door was of the revolving type with no other 
means of access. Finally, by enlisting the aid 
of a helpful passerby, who went into the 
building and brought the custodian, we got 
the doors broken down so that a wheelchair 
could go through. This took an extra 15 
minutes and considerable inconvenience, not 
only to myself but to several other busy 
people. 

Then let us consider some of the more 
personal needs of the disabled. In this hotel 
where this meeting on “breaking down bar- 
riers” is being held, the bathrooms in the 
guestrooms are completely inaccessible to 
persons in wheelchairs because of a narrow 
doorway—only 21 inches wide. This situa- 
tion is not uncommon; rather it is a stand- 
ard experience. The same type of problem 
is equally as common in restroom facilities 
in public buildings. 

This recital of experiences in relation to 
architectural barriers could go on and on, 
but I hope I have illustrated my point. Who 
can name a department store, a supermarket 
or shopping center with an imposing flight 
of stairs at its entryway. At these build- 
ings, architectural barriers are almost never 
present. The designers and operators know 
that the architectural barriers we have been 
discussing, not only keep out the disabled; 
they discourage all persons from entering. 
Yet, we are continuing to see public build- 
ings that we are forced to support through 
taxes and community buildings that we are 
implored to finance through contributions, 
being erected with these ridiculous and 
anachronistic impediments to full usage. 

At the present time, there is an intensive 
campaign, implemented by the executive au- 
thority of our Federal Government, to elimi- 
nate signs and regulations in public build- 
ings in one region of our country that re- 
strict entry or use for certain people. Yet 
in every city and community in our country 
are buildings, without signs, that have phys- 
ical barriers preventing free access for mil- 
lions of citizens and taxpayers. Is it not 
time for action on this even more universal 
problem and the elimination of these bar- 
riers? 


I wonder ` 
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Big Spending Envisioned in President’s 
Budget Increases Federal Control Over 
Individuals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the huge 
budget proposed by President Kennedy, 
largest in our history, is full of in- 
Consistencies and protends great danger 
to our free way of life in the increased 
ral controls the many programs call 

for in regulating the lives of our people. 
A clear analysis of the budget, its fiscal 
we , and its hidden dangers is 
Contained in the following series of edi- 
torials gathered from the Wall Street 
Journal over the past several weeks. I 
commend them to you for a better un- 
derstanding of what big spending will 

us: 


JUMBLED OBJECTIVES 


A glance at the budget quickly shows 
of the things the people are getting 
the §93 billion in taxes they are sup- 
to surrender in the next fiscal year. 
There are, of course, the old standbys: 
Nearly $6 billion to finance the national 
farm scandal. Over $5 billion for veterans, 
including the many healthy and well-off 
Some $9 billion for interest on the 
enormous public debt piled up by decades of 
deficit spending. 

In addition, the Government is finding 
t and more ways to get rid of money 
aster. One technique is just to spend more 
on existing programs. For example, the new 
budget’s proposed spending for housing and 
community development is much higher 
than that for the current 1962 fiscal period 
and not far from triple that of fiscal 1961. 
Then there are all kinds of new projects 
in Government hopes to get into 

the new fiscal year—urban mass trans- 
Portation, of all things; manpower retrain- 
ing; innumerable educational subsidies. 
Pt ef whatever anyone may think of in- 
vidual parts of this budget’s program, it 
to us beyond question that the parts 
up to a jumble. Even apart from the 
— of money, the Government doesn't 
ve the intellectual resources to expand all 
these programs and embark on all these 
new ones at this rate. 
of deed, this is the inescapable impression 
this budget: A grab bag into which too 
Many notions have been casually tossed, 
t sufficient thought or attempt to 
eremtiate between what is important and 
on t is not. For all this, remember, comes 
— top ot the huge and rapidiy rising cost 
defense. That cost is what should re- 
Quire the relegation of numerous civilian 
Subsidies to a low priority or none at all. 
in President Kennedy's expressed 


for 


Permissible to inquire, Why not? What 1s 
Sensible about a budget that refuses to set 
a sensible scale of nationalspriorities? 


A OLEARER Fiscal, View 
aa the face of the largest Federal budget 
to history, Congress would do well 
Give its support to the proposal of Sen- 
of of Virginia for a thorough review 
the Nation’s financial condition, 
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For what he is asking is, essentially, sim- 

le and reasonable: A searching appraisal 
to determine how Federal spending, taxa- 
tion, and borrowing are now affecting the 
Nation's economy. And, perhaps even more 
important, an estimate of Just where we are 
going. 

The truth is that although the adminis- 
tration’s budget figures are set down for all 
to read, hardly anyone in or out of Congress 
bothers to ask whether the Nation really 
can afford to proceed along the fiscal path 
it is taking, and if it can, for how long. 
Or, if evidence suggests it cannot, just what 
ought to be done, and how. 

One of the reasons Government spending 
has reached its present level is that by acting 
on the budget in piecemeal fashion, Con- 
gress is never quite sure what effect its 
day-to-day, month-by-month actions are 
really having on the Nation's economic and 
financial condition. No one takes time for 
a long, hard look at the budget as a whole. 

It is, to be sure, unrealistic to imagine 
that even a review of the sort Senator BYRD 
proposes is going to halt forthwith the cur- 
rent upward trend of Federal spending. 
But if nobody takes the first step toward 
viewing the Government's finances in terms 
of the Nation’s economy, there is little rea- 
son to believe that the present disturbing 
drift will ever be halted, or even retarded. 


In Duntous BALANCE 


Speaking of the surplus his budget shows 
on paper, President Kennedy says that this 
black ink “is the policy which seems ap- 
propriate at the present time.” 

“To plan a deficit under such circum- 
stances would increase the risk of inflation- 
ary pressures, damaging alike to our domestic 
economy and to our international balance 
of payments . To plan a larger sur- 
plus would risk choking off economic recov- 
ery and contributing to a premature 
downturn.” 

There is a somewhat apologetic flavor to 
these words. A balanced budget is all right 
at the present time but we must be very 
careful that the surplus doesn't get out of 
hand. It sounds as though deficit financ- 
ing were the normal, proper and responsible 
thing to do, whereas a balanced budget is a 
questionable and daring device to be re- 
served only for exceptional circumstances. 

Well, perhaps the President won't have 
to worry unduly about any excessive sur- 
plus, In order to present a surplus of $500 
million—microscopic in terms of estimated 
revenues of $93 billion—Mr. Kennedy and 
his advisers must make the most optimistic 
possible assumptions about everything. 
They must assume a decrease in the postal 
deficit, for one thing, and more importantly 
they must assume an economic boom that 
gets bigger by the minute. 

Any budget must of necessity be specula- 
tive, since it covers a period ending 18 
months after it is presented. But to plan 
a balance on visions of prosperity is hardly 
a useful way to go about getting a balance 
in reality. If a balance is wanted, the way 
to get it is to reduce needless Government 
expenditures to a point where there will 
be a surplus even on the basis of more mod- 
est revenue estimates. 

That does much to explain why balanced 
budgets, in theory and practice, are not 
highly regarded in Washington, where the 
trend is toward ever greater Government 
spending. And a convenient rationalization 
for this trend has been found in the notion 
that budget deficits are expansive for the 
economy, while surpluses are contractive. 

We believe this is economic sophistry, 
President Kennedy and Lord Keynes to the 
contrary notwithstanding. For it omits 
from consideration the powerful economic 
stimulation that could result from lower 
Federal spending and budget surpluses large 
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enough to permit significant tax reductions, 
It is hard to see what would be contractive 
about a new surge of sound economic growth. 

must be crossed about the du- 
bious balance this budget rather grudgingly 
foresees. There should be even more skep- 
ticlsm about the economic thinking it 
reflects. 


THE Buieine BUDGET 


Perhaps the most important fact about 
President Kennedy’s fiscal 1963 budget is 
the most obvious one: Its sheer size. 

To be sure, this budging Federal budget, 
as presented to Congress yesterday, is in bal- 
ance, and that is far better than if it showed 
a planned deficit; certainly it will be impor- 
tant to try to keep the promise of balance. 
That's the rub, of course; the balance is so 
hairline any number of things may upset it 
and transmute black ink into red before the 
coming fiscal year ends 18 months hence, 

Whatever happens to the balance, how- 
ever, there is little that is speculative about 
the size of this budget’s spending, except 
that it may grow greater still during fiscal 
1963. At $92.5 billion, these outlays are 
higher than ever before in peacetime and not 
far short of the peak World War II spending. 

The projected expenditures are $11 billion 
higher than the actual spending in so recent 
a fiscal year as 1961. They are nearly $30 
billion higher than in fiscal 1955. They are 
more than $83 billion higher than in fiscal 
1940. 

And when the outgo for social security and 
other payments not included in the ad- 
ministrative’ budget are added, the 1963 
outlays of the Federal Government come 
close to $115 billion. 

These figures, we believe, should give 
everyone pause. Indeed, there is far too lit- 
tle public discussion of the economic impact 
of Federal spending of such proportions, 
quite apart from the question of whether a 
particular budget is balanced or not. 

To begin with, $115 billion of Federal 
spending is roughtly one-fifth of the gross 
national product, The biggest single item 
is defense, which is a necessary evil but cer- 
tainly not an economic good. Most of the 
rest goes for interest on the public debt plus 
subsidies to political vested interests. By 
far the greatest part of Government spend- 
ing, then. is literally nonproductive. 

But though this $115 billion is nonpro- 
ductive, it is by no means neutral in its 
effects. It takes, as it must, from the facili- 
ties that could otherwise be used for produc- 
tive purposes. 

We are quite aware of the argument that 
at the moment this doesn't matter, because 
even with all the Government spending the 
Nation still has “excess” plant capacity. It 
is a misleading argument, because ‘excess 
capacity is a misleading term. 

For example, a steel company will build a 
new plant using the most modern and effi- 
cient techniques; it may then idle an older 
facility, which thereby becomes excess.“ 
Production has not been diminished and 
may have been increased, and the older plant 
will also be used in an emergency or at any 
time thaf demand justifies it. 

And in that situation Federal spending of 
this scope can cause price inflation even 
with a balanced budget. For it piles its own 
enormous demand atop private demand, 
pushing production facilities to their limit 
and thus quite possibly bidding up prices. 

Not only is Government an avid taker 
of products and of productive potential; it is 
also an insatiable consumer of the people's 
money. Revenues estimated at $93 billion 
in 1963 (for whatever the estimate is worth) 
are nearly one-fourth of the total income 
of all the people and much more if one adds 
social security and other taxes. 

The point need not be labored that this 
level of taxation represents a drain of vast 
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sums that would otherwise go into savings 
and investment, the very areas that need 
vast new sums for future economic develop- 
ment. But the point does need to be em- 
phasized, it seems to us, that a budget—both 
its expenditures and receipts—can grow 80 
large as to become a positive threat to na- 
tional well-being, including national security. 

That threat is clear enough if the budget 
is inflationary, since inflation weakens the 
economic underpinnings of defense and 
everything else. And increasingly econom- 
ists are warning that size alone can be dan- 
gerous; they suggest that a budget taking 
one-fourth of national income is imperiling 
the Nation’s economic health. Yet right 
now, in fiscal 1962, if we total all local, State 
and Federal spending, we get a figure already 
well beyond that danger line. 

No doubt the Nation can survive this fiscal 
1963 budget, though it is a little silly to 
preach, as Government officials do, of the 
need for economic growth in the face of this 

g deterrent to sound growth. But 
where is the suggestion that thereafter the 
Government must cut back in the Nation's 
interest? There is no such suggestion; on 
the contrary, it is freely predicted in Wash- 
ington that budgets will continue to get 
bigger and bigger. 

If that is what we the people really want, 
or make no effort to stop, that is what we are 
surely going to get. But we ought at least 
to take a serious look at the towering bulk 
of this budget and see what it is we are 
really getting. 


ADMIRABLE AIMS, MISBEGOTTEN METHODS 

One of the major objectives of President 
Kennedy's budget is, in his own words, to 
achieve a financial plan “which will con- 
tribute to economic growth, high employ- 
ment, and price stability in our national 
economy.” 

Those are admirable goals, and the only 

is whether the administration's 
budget policy can in fact contribute to them. 
What is there about the fiscal 1963 budget 
that is, or is not, calculated to advance the 
aims of economic growth, high employment 
and price stability? 

To consider the last one first, “price sta- 
bility” is something of a misnomer, since 
prices are bound to fluctuate and we would 
be in an economic straitjacket if they could 
not. What is really meant is stability of 


And that certainly should be an important 
objective of Federal policy. 

But what assurance does the budget offer 
on this score? It proposes to spend $92.5 
billion of the people’s money, or nearly $115 
billion when social security and similar pay- 
ments are included. That is more than 25 
percent of national Income. Right now, in 
fiscal 1962, the total annual spending of Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments is esti- 
mated at $173 billion—a figure heading rap- 
idly, that is, toward taking half of the entire 
income of the people each and every year. 

Now one rule of economic thumb is that 
when largely nonproductive government 
spending consumes 25 percent of national in- 
come, inflationary forces come into play be- 
cause of the tremendous drain on productive 
resources. The percentage at which inflation 
begins may not be precise; the effect of the 
inflationary forces may not be instantly ap- 
parent. But there is just no getting around 
the danger. And if 25 percent is cause for 
inflationary alarm, what is one to say of a 
drain within sight of 50 percent? 

So much for the purchasing power stabll- 
ity to which Mr. Kennedy says his budget 
will greatly contribute. 

Turning to the goal of high employment, 
it is perfectly true that the Government can 
create some additional employment of a sort. 
Yet it is extremely doubtful how much ad- 
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ditional employment it can create or how 
economically useful it will be. 

The Government could get quite a high 
level of employment if it took over every- 
thing and tried to make work for everyone; 
in other words, turned the Nation into a 
completely socialistic state. Even socialistic 
states, however, find they cannot guarantee 
against unemployment, for reasons having to 
do with the inherently unmanageable na- 
ture of the human being. 

Mr. Kennedy, of course, has nothing of 
that sort in mind. He is thinking in more 
modest terms, such as retraining some un- 
employed people, and getting from Co 
“standby” authority for big additional pub- 
creases. The United States had plenty of 
that in the thirties, and the records show it 
did hardly a thing to reduce unemployment. 
And we are sure Mr. Kennedy would not con- 
tend that Federal make-work is a solution to 
unemployment. 

What, then, is the way to higher employ- 
ment? This much would seem plain as a 
pikestaff: If the tremendous governmental 
drain of Between a quarter and a half of the 
people's income would be significantly re- 
duced, there would be a corresponding in- 
crease in savings, investment and spending. 
In short, greatly increased economic activity 
which would provide additional millions of 
real jobs. 

How else, in a free society, could you ex- 
pect to get high employment? And how else, 
to take Mr. Kennedy’s third and broader 
goal, could you expect to get sound eco- 
nomic growth? 

The Kennedy budget all too fully reflects 
the prevalent notion that unlimited Gov- 
ernment growth is the key to economic well- 


being. Unfortunately for the Nation, that - 


theory prescribes methods which run counter 
to the achievement of the President's ad- 
mirable aims. 


WHAT WASHINGTON Sars Is Goop ror You 


If there is one common binder in the eco- 
nomic preachments of the administration— 
from the budget to the economic message 
itself—it is that high taxes and high Gov- 
ernment spending are the magic keys to 
prosperity. 

Thus, while the budget offers a modest 
surplus, the President explains that this is 
only justified because of our foreign balance- 
of-payments problems; the needs of economic 
growth demand that spending be kept high. 
Again in the economic message we are told 
that if business turns downward the Govern- 
ment will have to pull out some new spend- 
ing projects. So our high taxes pay not only 
„ defense but economic defense as 
well. 

Such. anyway, is the publicly proclaimed 
doctrine. Yet when you look at some of the 
special proposals made by the President, you 
begin to wonder if the administration offi- 
cials really believe their own propaganda. 

Take this for new investment in- 
eentives. President Kennedy wants Congress 
to allow a special 8-percent tax credit to 
business on investments of certain types of 
new equipment, and he speaks of changing 
the accounting rules in a number of particu- 
Jars in regard to depreciation for tax 
purposes, 

The reason given for this is quite sound. 
It is nothing more than the recognition that 
new investment is the key to the economic 
growth which the administration prizes so 
highly, that new plants, new tools, new 
equipment of all kinds, are the key to new 
jobs. The various Government proposals are 
designed to help business get the new capital 
for this investment. 

But this is also an acknowledgment, how- 
ever disguised, that the present rates of tax- 
ation on business stifle the growth of this 
capital. With lower tax rates—the Govern- 
ment now takes up to 52 cents from every 
dollar earned by business—there would be 
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no need to think up special gimmicks like 
tax credits to let businesses keep and rein- 
vest a little more of the cash they generate. 

Or look at the tortuous logic behind the 
President's request that he have the author- 
ity to reduce personal income taxes in time 
of recession. 

We are told, on the on hand, that the high 
and steeply progressive personal income taxes 
are not hurting prosperity; after all, doesn't 
the Government redistribute this tax money 
in the form of public works, military ex- 
penditures, welfare payments, and all the 
rest? Yet on the other hand we are told 
that if we fall into a little less prosperity, 
and need some more of it, then the President 
ought to be able to get more of it by having 
the discretionary power to cut people's taxes. 

This amounts to the nonsensical argument 
that high taxes are healthy but if we want to 
be more healthy we should have less of what 
is making us so healthy. 

The explanation of this curious behavior, 
of course, is that here again some of the 
realities of economic life have begun to in- 
trude themselves into long-preached dogma. 
The objective is growth. Growth demands 
new capital. New capital requires savings, 
both by people individually and by joint 
corporate endeavors. Savings require some- 
thing left over after the tax collector has 
been around; taxing Peter to pay Paul may 
increase the velocity of money but it slows 
down the development of capital which is 
essential if this country is to grow the way 
it should. 

That the economic planners in the Gov- 
ernment have begun to recognize these sim- 
ple realities is a sort of progress. But if they 
really believed that honesty is the best policy 
in politics, they wouldn't have to resort to 
gimmicks. They would just step up and ad- 
mit publicly the falsity of the doctrine that 
high spending and high taxes are good for 
you. 


Ir Inctupes Vast New Domestic PROGRAMS 
PROMISING EvEN BIGGER OUTLAYS IN Fu- 
TURE 

(By Lindley H. Clark, Jr.) 

WasHINGTON.—President Kennedy's new 
budget charts Federal spending of $92.5 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1963, a total exceeded only in 
the war years of 1944 and 1945. But the 
document's portrait of the coming year may 
be of less significance than the picture it 
paints of the more distant future. 

In many and varied ways, the budget 
points to a continuing increase in Govern- 
ment spending. For one thing, the Presi- 
dent's budget message yesterday declared that 
he held back on some spending proposals 
to help achieve the budget’s precarious $500 
million surplus. “Many desirable new proj- 
ects and activities are being deferred,” Mr. 
Kennedy said. 

Some new projects are not being post- 
poned. The budget calls for a start on new 
programs in a number of areas, among them 
education, urban mass transportation, and 
manpower retraining. Like most Federal 
programs, these projects are expected to start 
small and get progressively bigger. 

The budget also asks Congress for the 
power to spend a good deal more money on 
a lot of existing programs; space research 
and exploration is only one conspicuous ex- 
ample. A lot of this new money would not 
be spent in fiscal 1963; it takes time to 
place orders and get projects rolling. All 
told, the budget asks for new obligational 
authority—NOA in budget lingo—totaling 
$99.3 billion In fiscal 1963. That would be a 
jump of $12.6 billion from the NOA total for 
the year ended last June 30. 

UNASSIGNED FUNDS 

With Congress okaying even bigger spend- 
ing authorizations, the amount of this money 
lying arourid at the end of each year is 
steadily rising. Some of this money, in 
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effect, has already been spent; contracts have 
been signed and the Government is commit- 
ted to make payment when work is com- 
Pleted or products are delivered. But a lot 
Of the money is as yet unassigned, though 
the Government in most cases has a good 
idea where it's going. 

All told, the Government expects to start 

1963 with a total of $81.7 billion of 
Obligated and unobligated spending author- 
ity, up from $78.3 billion a year earlier. By 

€ start of fiscal 1964, if the budget’s fore- 
Casts are borne out, this Federal kitty will 
have grown to $87.5 billion, This trend can 
Only portend bigger actual outlays. 

But some of the evidence of spending’s 
Upward thrust lies outside the regular budget 
accounts. It's tucked away in the figures on 
the Government's fast-growing trust funds. 

h of the funds operates much like an in- 
‘dividual business, keeping track of its own 
income and outgo. Included are such di- 
versé outfits as the social security funds, 
the highway trust funds, and the veterans’ 
life insurance funds. 

UPWARD TREND 

Taken together, the trust funds are ex- 
to spend $26.6 billion in fiscal 1963, 
Over $1 billion above the estimate for the 
current year and more than five times the 
for fiscal 1953. And the trend seems 
Sure to continue upward, especially if Con- 
goes along with the administration 
Proposals for providing medical care for the 

aged under social security. 

At a prebudget press conference, Budget 
Director Bell would not be specific about the 
Projects Mr. Kennedy was planning to post- 
22 He declared that in no case was the 

atlon's security being sacrificed for simple 
reasons of economy. But he indicated that 
Toe generals may have to forgo new pri- 

ate planes another year or so, and some 
X tary bases may have to get along without 

ew landscaping or other réfurbishing for a 

while, 

However, other high Government officials 
r more detail on this year's budget par- 
> When the spending proposals of the 

us agencies were totaled, they came to 
t $96 billion. This figure, the officials 
aa wan cut to $94 billion without a great 
— of difficulty. But then the budget plan- 

Ts began to find the going rougher, and 
Some of them to wonder if a balanced 
budget was possible without deep cuts at 
the Pentagon. 

An escape hatch was finally found. The 
planners drew up a list of “discretionary 

spending increases. These included 
more money for Rural Electrification Ad- 
al, tration loans to telephone systems, 

Ong with more funds for agricultural re- 
aeS soil conservation, community health 
cilities, the National Institutes of Health, 

© Army Engineers, Indian reservations, rec- 
lamation projects and the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration. 

The budget planners then set about slicing 
these “discretionary” increases by varying 
amounts. The ARA, for example, was told 
nat ite proposed rate of spending was too 

pid and should be stretched out into later 
years. Many other deferred items also seem 
Sure to help boost later budgets. 

TACTICAL MOVE 

Another tactical move was to defer the 
Proposed start of an upward adjustment in 
10 eral pay scales, Initially, the plan was 
2 begin July 1. The budget now pushes back 
x © starting date to January A. so that only 
ù half-year’s impact of the increases shows 

P in the 1963 budget. 

Other new spending proposals refiect a 
pallar onward-and-upward trend. The 
R dget, for example, provides funds for a 

tart on the public elementary and secondary 
School aid program that the administration 
Proposed last year. The proposal calls for a 
year program involving $2.1 billion in Fed- 
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eral grants for teachers’ salaries and educa- 
tional facilities. In fiscal 1963, actual spend- 
ing is listed as only $90 million. But the 
budget proposes that $600 million in new 
spending authority be granted during that 
year. 

Also in fiscal 1963, the administration aims 
to get going on a program to improve the 
“quality” of education. This program in- 
volves an expansion of supplementary traim- 
ing of teachers and use of improved teach- 
ing media, techniques and curriculums. For 
the coming fiscal year, spending is set at $40 
million but a total of $120 million in new 
spending authority Is to be sought. 


WATER RESOURCES PROJECT 


For the Corps of Engineers, the budget in- 
cludes $30 million for 36 new water resources 
projects, with a total estimated Federal cost 
of $492 million. A total of $4 million is in- 
cluded for starts on five new projects by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, with a total esti- 
mated cost of $85 million. 

The administration last year proposed a 
program of on-the-job training and instruc- 
tion in vocational schools for unemployed 
workers. To get started on such a program, 
the budget includes spending of $60 million 
in fiscal 1963—and new obligational author- 
ity of $100 million. For a 3-year program of 
training youth in local works projects, in 
conservation camps and in on-the-job 
training positions, the budget lists outlays 
of $60 million in fiscal 1963 and new spend- 
ing authorizations of $75 million. 

As for expansion of existing programs, the 
budget calls for outlays of $2.4 billion on 
space research and technology in the coming 
fiscal year, more than triple the figure for 
the year ended last June 30. And it recom- 
mends new obligational authority of $3.8 bil- 
ion in fiscal 1963. 

Other increases in current programs are 
less spectacular, but they are widespread. 
The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
proposes to accelerate its acquisition of lands 
for resting and nesting areas for migratory 
waterfowl. The food stamp program would 
be expanded into new areas. And the Na- 
tional Science Foundation expects to spend 
$164 million on basic research in fiscal 1963, 
double the figure for fiscal 1961, and is seek- 
ing new spending authority totaling $247 
million. ‘ 

It would be wrong to tag the Kennedy ad- 
ministration with full responsibility for the 
spending trend; past administrations have 
supplied much of the upward impetus. But 
it is clear that the new budget does little to 
alter the outlook, either for fiscal 1963 or 
the years beyond. 


Federal Home Affairs Bureau Would 
Hamper Local Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
citizens of the country are beginning 
to realize the brazen manner in which 
President Kennedy has injected the ra- 
cial issue for political purposes into the 
discussion on the proposed Urban Affairs 
Cabinet position. I believe it is espe- 
cially appropriate that we obtain the 
comments of local civic and community 
leaders on the question of the need and 
validity of this proposal. I ask leave to 
insert into the Recorn, an editorial in 
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the Blue Island Sun-Standard of Thurs- 

day, February 1, entitled “Federal Home 

Affairs Bureau Would Hamper Local 

Government.” 

FEDERAL HOME AFFAIRS BUREAU WovuLD HAM- 
PER LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The Sun-Standard approves of the em- 
phatic stand taken by the Blue Island Cham- 
ber of Commerce against the Federal Govern- 
ment's proposed Urban Affairs and Housing 
Cabinet post or Department. 

Congress, itself, in its House Rules Com- 
mittee voted 9 to 6 against creation of such 
a Department some time back, and let the 
proposed bill die tn committee. 

President Kennedy, however, saw fit to 
bring the matter up again, by Executive or- 
der, and over the weekend signed papers 
to set up the new Department. 

Nevertheless, if Congress goes on record 
by a majority vote within 60 days against 
it, the Urban Affairs action will still go out 
the window. 

The chamber of commerce says the new 
Cabinet agency was recommended by the 
Kennedy administration and is backed by 
some city officials and the CIO and AFL, but 
many others, including our own local officials 
are opposed to it. 

The chamber of commerce feels that this 
bureau or Department, if created, would 
weaken existing relationships between the 
States and their political divisions, and ac- 
celerate the dependency of local-level govern- 
ment upon the National Government. 

The arguments in favor of the new De- 
partment is that the structure of the U.S. 
Government needs to be reoriented to re- 
fiect the physical transformation of the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

These people say that the creation of a 
Department of Urban Affairs will make Fed- 
eral participation and assistance more read- 
ily available.” 

Without associating the Sun-Standard 
with the political considerations of the meas- 
ure, we feel that such a Department would 
not be to the best interests of our citizens. 


President Kennedy Returns to Secret 
Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, gov- 
ernment by relative or classmate can be 
dangerous. The Presidential Cabinet is 
there to be used, but thus far, beyond 
politicking, it has not been used in the 
constitutional sense of the word. The 
following article by David Lawrence 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune on February 1 points out the 
pitfalls involved: 

KENNEDY SEEN BYPASSING OWN AIDS ON 


(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON.—The Kennedy administra- 
tion may not realize it but an image of 
helter-skelter is being created by its own 
publicity apparatus. The idea is being con- 
veyed that what is good for the political 
machine is also good for America. 

Several things have caused a raising of 
eyebrows here, and a feeling of concern is 
beginning to spread throughout the coun- 
try. Questions like these are being asked: 
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1. Why is the administration seeking to 
tighten its control of all the political or- 
ganizations in the larger cities of the coun- 
try by building up a Department of Urban 
Affairs that could conceivably dictate to mu- 
nicipal governments and take from the local 
authorities the control of their own cities? 

2. Why is the President bypassing the 
Department of State and the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, for which Congress expends 
annually a lot of money on the theory that 
the conduct of foreign relations and the 
carrying on of information programs, re- 
spectively, are the direct responsibilities of 
those two executive agencies in the Govern- 
ment? 

3. Why did the President recently conduct 
a series of inner Government conferences, 
including 52 of the top policymaking of- 
ficials, and set forth the policies of the Gov- 
ernment in the cold war without making any 
explanation to the American people or to 
Congress of the important decisions he has 
reached on foreign policy? 

CURIOSITY AROUSED 


The newspapers were given background 
information on these inside conferences, and 
naturally such dispatches were read with 
considerable curiosity in Congress and by 
allied governments abroad, if not by the 
Moscow government as well. 

Subjects like our preparations for limited 
and conventional war and counterguerrilia 
operations have certain aspects that need not 
be publicized, but it would have been help- 
ful to the understanding of American policies 
throughout the world if the firm words at- 
tributed to the President during his con- 
ferences with high officers of the Government 
had been put in some official form for the 
rest of the world to read. 

The bypassing of the Department of State 
and the U.S. Information Agency has been 
revealed in the announcement that the 
President's press secretary, who doesn't 
speak Russian and who has had no experi- 
ence in the foreign service, is suddenly to 
undertake a high-level negotiation with a 
top Soviet personality on the matter of ex- 
changing television and other information 
programs, Why isn’t a task like this per- 
formed by Edward R. Murrow, Director of 
the U.S. Information Agency, through the 
American Embassy in Moscow? 

Representative Bruce ALGER, Republican, 
of Texas, in a speech in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on Wednesday charged that the 
President is “indulging in more secret di- 
plomacy with the Soviets,” and added: 

“We cannot take a chance that a young 
and inexperienced White House publicity 
man will be able to deal successfully with 
the tough representatives of the Kremlin.” 

Mr. ALGER said he is concerned about the 
meeting between Khrushchev's son-in-law, 
who is editor of Izvestia, and the press sec- 
retary of President Kennedy. The Texas 
Representative declared that the United 
States needs “experienced negotiators, a 
sound policy based on American self-interest, 
and honesty with Congress and the American 
people as to just what is going on and what 
the President hopes to accomplish.” 

There is a tendency at the White House to 
bypass the Cabinet officers charged by law 
with certain responsibilities. There is also 
a tendency to conduct conversations with 
high officials of other governments through 
intermediaries who have not been trained to 
overcome the language difficulties and who 
may not know how to avoid the pitfalls of 
an interchange of views on policy questions. 

SEEN TAKING CHANCES 

The Kennedy administration, in violating 
the customary rules of international inter- 
course, is taking chances. Sooner or later 
the allied governments will be hearing in- 
directly through Soviet ambassadors that the 
United States is ready to concede on this or 
that point. This will not, of course, be accu- 
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rate, but the Soviets will not worry about 
this as they see how much mischief they can 
perpetrate out of information obtained in 
confidential conversations between the Pres- 
ident or his press secretary and various So- 
viet spokesmen. Not a single deviation from 
Khrushchey’s policies, it may be confidently 
assumed, will ever be made by the Commu- 
hist emissaries who are wined and dined at 
the White House, but what the President 
says in polite conversations will be twisted 
to mean that he is getting ready to make 
concessions to the Soviet viewpoint. 

Care in dealing with the Soviet Govern- 
ment is essential and, when the President 
has anything to say to Moscow, it is better 
that it be said through a man like Llewellyn 
Thompson, the American Ambassador, who 
not only speaks Russian fluently but knows 
the Soviet Premier's personality and can deal 
with him effectively in the interest of the 
United States. 


American Morality and Nuclear 
Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, as a part of the Wilson College, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., Given Foundation Lec- 
tures, the Honorable Clare Boothe Luce 
spoke on October 27 of last year on the 
subject “American Morality and Nuclear 
Diplomacy.” The keen observances of 
this American stateswoman are well 
worth the attention of the Congress and 
the people of this country. Speaking 
from a long background of public serv- 
ice, Clare Boothe Luce offers some im- 
portant thoughts in the speech which 
follows: 

AMERICAN MORALITY AND NUCLEAR DIPLOMACY 
(By the Honorable Clare Boothe Luce) 
Today the two strongest nations in the 

world are drawn up in full battle array, 

facing one another across half the world. 

Their bombs testing in air, their rockets’ 

red glare, seem proof to the world that war 

may be near, 

Wrote Churchill in “The Gathering 
Storm”: “Statesmen are not called upon to 
settle easy questions * * * it is when the bal- 
ance quivers, and the proportions are veiled 
in mist that the opportunity for world- 
saving decisions presents itself.” 

The same opportunity presents itself to the 
American people. 

In a democracy, the vital decisions of 
statesmen are seldom taken in defiance of 
the public will. Whoever changes his own 
opinion in a national crisis, by just so much 
changes the public will and, by just so 
much, influences the decisions of statesmen. 

The purpose of this paper is to raise the 
question of the morality of America’s atti- 
tude in this century toward the uses of force, 
in international affairs, to submit that our 
morality has been a fuzzy if not false one, 
and to suggest that unless that attitude does 
not soon change, we dare not hope that 
American diplomacy can win the cold war. 

What is the historic American attitude to- 
ward force, toward the purpose of force, the 
possession of force, and the use of force? 
In speaking of force, I am speaking not only 
of America’s armies-in-being at any given 
moment since the turn of the century, but 
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of America’s warmaking capacity, its total 
realizable military potential. 

Until most recent times America's attitude 
was that the sole purpose of American force 
was the military self-defense—of America; 
that the possession of force was solely for a 
deterrent to military aggression—against 
America; and that the only use to which 
American force could ever morally be put 
was retaliation against military aggression— 
on America, 

Morality in respect of force consisted in 
not striking the first military blow. Con- 
versely, any nation who struck the first mili- 
tary blow against America, ipso facto estab- 
lished its own immorality. 

Consequently, the only moral casus 
balli, or cause of war, which the public will 
has fully supported is the initiation of war 
on the United States. For almost a cen- 
tury, statesmanship has been constrained, 
diplomacy has been confined, and patriotism 
itself has been defined, by the moral neces- 
sity of waiting for Pearl Harbors. 

There are, of course, many explanations of 
this attitude. Even if there were time I 
could not do justice to the whole of this 
complex problem. A review of it would begin 
with Gen. George Washington’s unique role 
in insuring that the military forces should 
be absolutely subject to the civil Govern- 
ment; that of the two hats the President 
wears, his Commander in Chief hat should 
be kept in the closet of Congress. The scholar 
could then go on to show that one of the 
Strongest of American feelings was always 
its antipathy toward the militaristic tradi- 
tions of Europe. Indeed, throughout most 
of history, the flaunting of military power 
was closely tide to old world dynastic, mo- 
narchial and feudal institutions and rival- 
ries. From the beginning, the United States 
sought to set a new example to the world, 
an example not only of democracy, but also 
of repudiation of war as the normal, more 
or less continuous, instrument of govern- 
ment policy. To all such considerations as 
these, most historians would add the fact of 
America’s geographical isolation, During the 
first century and a half of our history as a 
nation, the United States was perhaps not 
so isolated as historical generalizations make 
out, but it can certainly be agreed that from 
President Washington’s time to President 
Wilson's there was a firm determination not 
to involve ourselves in what we called the 
power politics of Europe. This led in turn 
to a diplomatic isolation from Europe’s polit- 
ical problems, and this aloofness from Euro- 
pean power politics—which meant world 
power politics—resulted, it could be said, in 
a national of how the world is run 
and of how, mutatis mutandis, it must be 
run, 

Consequently America in this century has 
twice failed, with a third time threatening, 
to prevent the outbreak of world war. And 
to prevent the outbreak of world war was 
our moral duty and our prime task as the 
world's strongest nation. America failed be- 
cause the public will would seldom support 
a foreign policy or a diplomacy which would 
permit our statesmen to introduce the sub- 
ject of the warmaking capacity of the United 
States into the normal conduct of interna- 
tional negotiations. We would not allow— 
we positively forbade—our diplomats to con- 
vert our tremendous physical power into 
diplomatic or political victories for peace. 

Have we always been blind to this neces- 
sity? No, we have not. 

Let me give you an elegant historical ex- 
ample of wise American statesmanship: the 
proclamation of the Monroe Doctrine, on 
December 2, 1823. This was a clearly stated 
political and diplomatic warning to all the 
nations of the world that the United States 
would rapidly raise armies to fight any nation 
which, for any reason good or bad, sought 
any conquest in this hemisphere. We said, 
in effect, that we would not wait until a 
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Conflict situation, involving a European 
Power, developed in South America to deter- 
mine whether our interests were affected. 
ő we certainly would not wait until we 
Urselves were hit. We would, on the con- 
+ act at the first sign of European ag- 

m in our hemisphere. This tive 
because it was believed in all the 
Chanceries in Europe, discouraged even the 
— Military adventure in our part of 


88 to repulse massive attacks on the United 
Aeg but to participate in faraway “brush- 
Wars in South America. None were 


warning to Europe that America stood ready 
Convert its ‘potential power into actual 
fring Power if the general peace of our 
hemisphere were threatened helped to keep 
1 country at peace for almost 100 years. 
fact, so well did that political warning 
the Peace in this hemisphere, that over 
long years we quite forgot to what we 
Owed our security. We forgot that the best 
l terrent to aggression of any serious nature 
ad political warning, uttered well in 
to ee, that a nation stands ready to go 
but to protect not only its own shores, 
ita the general peace in a whole area where 
interests are involved. 
Vast, rich, self-contained, self-sufficient, 
ever-growing country, we ourselves did 
need to use force against other nations 
uire territory, trade, or raw materials. 
Sure, when there was anything America 
that lay conveniently near, we did 
tate to use force to get it. Our 
citizens, the Indians, still liv- 
Teservations, and the Mexicans from 
wrested New Mexico can testify to 
ut gradually, despite these lapses 
of force, we began to make a 
our necessity but of our lack 
ty for using force in the world. 
fight or threaten to fight anyone 
or Asia. We were a nonaggressive, 
tary, thoroughly moral nation. Mo- 
ty consisted, therefore, in not going to 
Or threatening war. It also consisted in 
Setting mixed up in the wars of war- 
nations, which by historic definition 
uded every nation in the Old World. We 
pride ourselves on our superior 
attitude toward the rest of the world. 
Was something decent nations never 
except in the case of overt attack. 
America, the most decent nation in the 
Would never use force until America 
attacked. 
is such a. thing as a man being 
d to fight.” said Woodrow Wilson 
of 1915. This was certainly a 
which the embattled French and 
with dismay and contempt and 
fight How can a man be proud not to 
even While his friends are being killed and 
An Conquered in a war they did not start? 
ca Was not too proud to sell guns, make 
S supplies to the Allled side, and 
Which > abuse on Kaiser Bill—a procedure 
American morality permitted us 
tty ertheless to call neutrality, since neutral- 
also consisted entirely in not joining the 
ting until war came. 
after World War I, America clung 
idea that the unilateral renuncia- 
or Toe merica’s renunciation of the first use 
world. ou preserve peace in the 
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thot by 1937, World War IT was plainly in 
Making. Once again American states- 
with P and diplomacy were confronted 
Stang de Stern necessity of taking a firm 
Fund against the outbreak of hostilities in 
know What stand did we take? I do not 
how clearly you remember Franklin 
hee velt's famous “quarantine” speech in 
you: year. But let me read a sentence to 
* (Said President Roosevelt? 
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the mere fact that we rightly decline to in- 
tervene with arms to prevent acts of aggres- 
sion does not mean that we must act as if 
there were no aggression at all * * * There, 
are many methods short of war, but stronger 
and more effective than mere words, of bring- 
ing home to aggressor governments the ag- 
gregate sentiments of our people.” 

The record, which includes Pearl Harbor, 


: shows that the “many methods short of war,” 


which the United States used between 1938- 
41, did not bring home “the aggregate senti- 
ments of our people.” Does this mean that 
war was inevitable? No. Because the “mere 
words” to which President Roosevelt re- 
ferred were never tried. These words would 
have been exactly the strongest and most 
effective thing to have prevented World War 
II. What words? Why, the very opposite 
words from the ones Mr. Roosevelt used when 
he said, “we rightly decline to intervene 
with arms * * *” The quietly spoken 
words of American diplomats in Rome and 
Berlin and Tokyo and Moscow—that if Hit- 
ler plunged Europe into war, Germany would 
have to reckon with American military power 
because America would rightly decide to in- 
tervene on the side of the Allies. This warn- 
ing never came. 

As late as 1939, Mr. Roosevelt said, “At 
this moment there is being prepared a proc- 
lamation of American neutrality. * * *” 
And in October 1940, after France had fallen, 
and when Great Britain alone held the for- 
tress of the West against Hitler's Germany, 
our President said, “I have said this before, 
but I shall say it again and again: Your 
boys are not going to be sent into any foreign 
wars.” 

But just as we had in World War I, we 
again sent guns, supplies, money to the 
Allies: We opened the Burma Road, em- 
bargoed aviation fuel to the Japanese, thus 
stalling their war machine in China. Again, 
the American press and the American people 
heaped words of scorn and hatred on the 
Germans and Japanese. 

The whole world pondered all over again 
America's strange definition of a “foreign 
war” and “neutrality.” Except in respect 
of shedding her blood, America had plainly 
taken the sides of the Allies. . 

What Europe did not understand, what 
the world did not understand was that when 
it came to war—the use of military force— 
the American people sincerely felt that while 
it was not immoral to fight a war, it was 
immoral to start one. The public will would 
not support diplomatic efforts to prevent 
war, and would not fight it until America 
was first attacked. 2 

We must note here that the American 
idea that, however well prepared, a country 
is not justified in going to war against an- 
other country who is preparing to fight it 
until that country has first rammed our 
front teeth down our bloodied throat, has 
never before been known in history. Other 
nations have consistently viewed this atti- 
tude as cowardice or selfishness—or worst 
of all, stupidity on America's part. Most of 
the nations of the world consequently re- 
garded Pearl Harbor, not as “a day of in- 
famy,” but as a day of awakening for Amer- 
ica. 

Isolation and its resulting ignorance or 
raivyete about the political and diplomatic 
uses of power do explain much about the 
ambiguity of the American attitude toward 
force in both pre-World Wars I and II days. 
But equally certain by 1945, a thorough re- 
examination of the morality of our position 
was in order. All the historical evidence 
showed that neither the Kaiser nor Hitler 
nor Mussolini would have started World 
Wars I and II in the first place, if American 
diplomacy had been permitted by the public 
will to warn them that America's warmak- 
ing potential would be mobilized on the 
allied side if they did so. A stern warning 
from American diplomats might have pre- 
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vented even the war in Ethiopia, the taking 
of the Rhineland, and the Anschluss. I 
have spent many years in Italy. I never 
knew an Italian who did not insist that if 
the United States had given Mussolini a 
firm warning that the United States would, 
sooner or later, stand against Hitler, Italy 
would have stayed out of the war. 

A good deal of the blood that was spilled 
in World Wars I and II must be laid, and 
is laid by responsible historians, at the door 
of America's strange morality about force. 

Unhappily, America did not learn from 
the terrible lessons of these two wars. The 
proof we gave ourselves that our morality 
paid off lay in the fact that we not only 
won both wars but emerged from them 
stronger and richer and more powerful than 
ever. 

Despite the warnings of history, we have 
held to our morality, and we have done so 
until this present hour. The Kaiser and 
Hitler began our education in the political 
uses of military power. They were not tough 
enough to finish it. It is now being finished 
by Mr. Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung. 

Like the immortal killeeloo bird that al- 
ways files backward because it can't tell 
where it is until it sees where it has been, 
let us go back to the year 1945. 

That year the United States emerged from 
the war as the first atomic power in history. 
One American A-bomb was 1,000 times more 
destructive than any “blockbuster” dropped 
in World War Il. Never before in the story 
of mankind had one nation possessed such 
& monopoly of decisive military power, and 
the means of delivering it anywhere on the 
globe. Soe 

How did we view the purpose of this 
power? As self-defense, quite proper. How 
did we view the possession of this power? 
As a deterrent to the use of force against 
ourselves and our allies by others. So far, 
excellent. But what political or diplomatic 
use did we make of this power? Very little. 
Let us review the reeord. 

The war had no sooner ended in 1945 than 
it became plain to many students of the 
international scene that Soviet Russia—in 
spite of the grievous wounds she had sus- 
tained (10 percent of her population had 
been killed in the war)—had not abandoned 
her dream of the ideological conquest of the 
world, The world balance .of power was 
again being threatened: world war III was 
in the making. The warnings came early. 
First, U.S. armies executed their habitual 
retreat to the homeland. This fact destroyed 
the credibility of America's intention to re- 
main in Europe until Russia ceased to be a 
threat. Russia did not disband her armies. 
The Russian divisions which were affront- 
ing Germany at war's end were maintained, 
still facing west, against her recent allies. 
No doubt our atomic power in the immediate 
postwar period did deter Red armies of 
“liberation” from an easy march to the 
channel. But it did not automatically dis- 
band, no less roll back those armies. Why 
not? 

Said Harry Truman in 1945; “In our pos- 
session of this [atomic] weapon, there is 
no threat to any nation * * * we regard 
[it] as a sacred trust * * the thoughtful 
people of the world know that trust will not 
be violated.” 

The Russians, being a thoughtful people, 
wondered if this meant that America, even 
after Pearl Harbor, intended to cling to her 
moral view that she would wait patiently, 
permitting all forms of political aggression 
in Europe and elsewhere, until Russia was 
ready to strike the first atomic blow. It 
seemed too good to be true. But that was 
exactly what it did mean. " 

In 1946, troubled about her monopoly of 
so much destructive power, the United States 
offered the world the Baruch plan—a plan 
to share our atomic secrets with the whole 
world, for peaceful purposes. This wonder- 
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fully generous plan contained one very logi- 
cal feature: It was, in Mr. Baruch’s words, 
“an international law with teeth in it.” 
Like all laws, it proposed punishment for 
those who used atomic energy for making 
weapons. The Russians turned it down. 
That was our second warning. The plan 
went into the wastebasket; the teeth, the 
United States threw in right after it. 

By 1947, any doubt that the American 
people may have had on the score of Russia's 
ultimate, not to say ulterior, political inten- 
tions had been largely dispelled. It was clear 
to the majority of Americans that Russia 
was determined, if not destined, to be Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 political and military enemy. 
Every passing day gave its own savage proof 
that bomb or no bomb, Russia intended to 
pursue her goal or world conquest by every 
means her sovereign will could command. 
Lacking atomic capacity herself that meant 
by subversion, infiltration, propaganda, and 
a diplomacy based on ruthless deceit. The 
mere possession by America of atomic su- 
premacy may have deterred an all-out Rus- 
sian hot war on land our European 
allies, but it did not halt Russia’s cold war 
anywhere in the world, nor her agitation of 
lukewarm wars and Red revolutions in Asia. 

How did the United States react to this 
situation in which Russia was clearly re- 
arming for a hot war against America, while 
fiercely pursuing the cold war? Able to 
reduce Russia to rubble in hours, did we per- 
mit our diplomats quietly to warn Russia 
to halt and desist lest she risk bringing down 
destruction upon herself? No, we did not. 

American foreign policy promptly geared 
itself to fight the war Russia chose to fight— 
the cold war. For every cold war tit of the 
Russians there would come a cold war tat 
from America. We went into “partnership” 
with the nations of the free world against 
communism. They provided the ocean of 
economic demands. We provided the ships 
full of supplies. 

By 1948, the Marshall plan, originally con- 
ceived as an economic rehabilitation measure 
for the destroyed economies of both Euro- 
pean friend and foe, was being primarily 
used as a political tool to thwart Russia's 
effort to communize countries outside the 
Iron Curtain. Beefed up with billions and 
changed into the MSA (Mutual Security 
Administration) it was used lavishly in an 
effort to bolster up weak governments and 
calm down revolutionary ferment among 
needy peoples by raising their living stand- 
ards. 

Nor was the United States laggard in re- 
sponding to Soviet world propaganda. Tool- 
ing up the most formidable propaganda ma- 

that the U.S. Congress would buy, the 
United States struggled valiantly to save the 
ears of the world from Red contamination. 
USIS, the Voice of America, Radio Free Eur- 
ope, the Voice of Liberty, delivered a tittle 
for every Russian tattle. 

The bill for America’s political efforts in 
this cold war has so far run into $85 billion. 


Nevertheless, despite our ous cold 
war efforts during the years 1945 to 1950, the 
years of U.S. atomic supremacy and superi- 
ority, Russia not only maintained the Iron 
Curtain around Eastern Europe and China, 
but also launched subversive attacks on a 
dozen countries such as Indochina, Malaya, 
and even France and Italy. Soviet Russia 
and Red China also supported the Red in- 
vasion of South Korea. 

Our overwhelming military power here and 
there translated itself into regional military 
power: in Greece, in Turkey, and of course 
into the formation of NATO. Where mili- 
tary aggression threatened or military ini- 
tiatives were taken we responded in kind, or 
reacted, But our prodigious war capacity 
simply did not translate itself into political 
cold war victories. Indeed, in the very 
shadow of the mushroom cloud, Soviet Rus- 
sia proceeded to her political goals with a 
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confidence that became with every passing 
year more t. 

On what was Russia’s confidence based? 
It was certainly not based on ignorance of 
‘what the A-bomb could do and would do to 
Russia if war came. Americans, on the rec- 
ord, had had little compunction about 
slaughtering millions of defenseless men and 
women in order to achieve a war objective, 
even if that objective might have been won 
by less frightful means. 

Russia knew (and had not forgotten) what 
all the world knew (and has not forgotten) 
that the A-bomb was a proven weapon. We 
had already used it to slaughter and maim 
over 300,000 defenseless noncombatants in 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and when the war 
was all but won—when General MacArthur's 
huge armada was almost ready to strike at 
the Japanese heartland. 

Russia’s brash and increasing confidence 
in pursuing her cold war goals was based 
largely on one thing: her shrewd under- 
standing of U.S. morality—or the American 
public will—in respect of the initiation of 
war. 

When we look back now on the past 15 
years, we can see that the prime goal of 
Russian psychological warfare at any given 
time was to encourage this simple bit of 
morality. So long as Americans held to it 
firmly, Russia had only to refrain from a 
direct attack on the United States—on 
U.S. military personnel abroad—or on formal 
U.S. allies. And she need fear America’s A- 
bombs, bombers, or navies less than the rot- 
ten eggs which a frustrated American or two 
had sometimes thrown at Russian envoys. 

We American citizens will never under- 
stand the failure of our cold war diplomacy 
to stop Russia, until we are willing to rec- 
ognize that our own morality in respect of 
force politically castrated our colossal atomic 
power. We ourselves subtracted our over- 
whelming power to warn the wrongdoer that 
he would be punished from the international 
political and diplomatic equation. We re- 
fused to convert it into diplomatic and 
political terms. We renounced a priori our 
responsibility as the world’s greatest power 
to restore order and stability to a suffering 
world. Just as we had done in the days 
when Hitler was rising, once again we talked 
of “quarantining aggressors” and “contain- 
ment of aggressors" but what we really did 
was to quarantine the only strong police 
force in a lawless world: American power. 
In short, we proclaimed, in 1945, a de jure 
atomic stalemate. 

To this point of view, it will be objected 
that our own allies approved—at least par- 
tially—this de jure stalemate. 

Publicly, no nation, including Soviet Rus- 
sia, will ever admit that it intends to initiate 
war. And, indeed, no nation wants to fight 
a war if the advantages it hopes to achieve 
can be had by negotiation. All statesman- 
ship consists in seeking advantages, short of 
war, if possible. But—and do let’s try to 
get this clearly in mind—the clear diplomatic 
warning that force will be used if all the 
processes of diplomacy, negotiation, and rea- 
son fall—the Monroe Doctrine type diplo- 
macy, is the only thing which can hope to 
discourage the inordinate ambitions of other 
nations. After 1945, only one nation in the 
world was strong enough to utter the warn- 
ing to Russia that she must abandon her 
desire for world conquest. It was never ut- 
tered. On the contrary, not only did we not 
warn, we reassured her that we would never 
fight until (a) Russia became as strong as 
ourselves and (b) we, or our allies, were 
first struck. 

The diplomatic consequences of renounc- 
ing force, and setting ourselves goals which 
only the discreet of force made 
realizable, were dismal indeed. American 
diplomats were often as ineffective as the 
diplomats of the smallest and weakest na- 
tion in their goal of making friends 
and influencing peoples. They sometimes 
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found that they could not achieve the sim- 
plest political objective, even in respect of 
an ally, unless they were willing to pay dol- 
lars for it through the nose. The resut was 
economic blackmail, 

There were other consequences. Our de- 
terrent concept which logically led to the 
concept of an unlimited war of retaliation 
against Russia, left us with vague military 
policies, confused tactics and inadequate 
weapons to fight the limited or brush-fire 
wars which Russia (to whom our morality 
granted everywhere the military right-of- 
way) instigated against her world. neigh- 
bors and ours. We had no clear military de- 
sign to stop the small Russian gobbling of 
bits of the earth, except to gobble up Russia 
herself—a thing which morality forbade us 
to do until Russia took her first big bite from 
our hide. And even then, our morality held 
that “we won't use anything on you you 
don't use on us.“ We responded to the war 
initiative of the Red Koreans by letting them 
choose the caliber of weapons, determine the 
battle area, and blow the cease-fire whistle 
when they began to fall behind. 

In 1949 Russia detonated her first atomic 
bomb and ended our atomic monopoly. 
There was no question in any American's 
mind what target her bombs, when they 
came in sufficient numbers, were designed to 
find. This must have been a bad moment 
for Russia. Would America, Russia must 
have wondered uneasily, snap out of her 
strange moral attitude? Would American 
see at last that Russia was at war with her, 
even though Russia had fired no shot at us? 
(If we didn't see that in 1949 we see it now: 
The fallout of 30- and 50-megaton bombs 
exploded by Russia, inside Russia, is headed 
our way now. Our frontiers have been mili- 
tarily crossed, have they not, by death-deal- 
ing Russian fallout?) Would America see 
that in this war, nuclear time must soon run 
out? Would she come to her military, if 
not moral, senses? Would America permit 
her diplomats to warn Russia that she still 
possesses superior strength, and that unless 
Russia halted and desisted her bomb test- 
ing, unless she signed an atomic agreement 
with adequate safeguards, the American peo- 
ple might see the necessity of this force? 
Would America take any diplomatic action 
to prevent Russia from arming for America’s 
destruction? Another very bad moment, in- 
deed, for the Russians. But all went well. 
President Truman had said in October 1948: 
“We hunger for peace. The world knows 
that the United States will never use the 
atomic bomb to wage aggressive war * * *.” 
In 1949 he said: “The purpose of what we 
are doing is to prevent world war III. Start- 
ing a war is no way to make peace.“ Amer- 
ican morality prevailed. Our diplomats 
were hamstrung. They could not warn 
Russia. Aggression, eyen atomic aggression, 
the most fearsome form of aggression which 
ever threatened America, was again, by defi- 
nition, dropping the first atomic bomb. 
The President was, of course, supported 
again by the public will. Americans were 
quite ready, indeed eager, to wait patiently 
until Russia was in a better position to knock 
out all America. Well, Russia is now in 
that position, We now have the very situa- 
tion we encouraged. 

As a proof of the sincerity of our position 
and the purity of our intentions, we pursued 
that long series of disarmament negotiations 
which began with the Baruch plan, but 
which have today ended in utter nothing- 
ness. 

When the policy of general atomic dis- 
armament failed, we began at last to 
threaten Russia. But again, not diplomati- 
cally with the prospect of a war which even 
as late as 1952 we might still have won with- 
out too much damage to America. We 
threatened Russia with military reprisals. 
We swore a mighty oath: Our retaliation 
would be supercolossal, stupendously mas- 
sive. We would make bigger and more ter- 
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Trible bombs. And if war came we would 
Give two nuclear tits for every Russian nu- 
tat. A bigger bang for a billion bucks. 

By 1953 Russia had made our de jure stale- 
Mate of 1945 the nuclear stalemate de facto. 
In Eisenhower's regime the nuclear arma- 
ment race began in earnest. As Prof. Henry 
ger pointed out at the time, our fail- 

to incorporate our atomic power into 
Military, political, and diplomatic thinking 
led to a ghastly paradox: Having refused to 
warn Russia that if pressed too far, we might 
ve to fight a war, which we could certainly 
ve won, we began to arm for a 10-million- 
nuclear bomb war which nobody could 


During his 8 years in office, time and time 
again President Eisenhower reiterated 
erica's moral position on war. There is 
Ro alternative to peace,” said the President 
in 1956, Commenting dryly on this, Profes- 
Sor Kissinger wrote, “to the extent that this 
is taken seriously by the Soviets as a state- 
Ment of American intentions, it will remove 
a Powerful brake on Soviet probing actions, 
any incentive for the Soviet to make 


R ons.“ We meant it seriously. The 
ussians made no concessions, Summitry 
had to fail, 


Our attitude in 1945 that it was immoral 
to the Russians to the fact that we 
might strike first unless a real peace could 

negotiated, our long refusal even to warn 
an avowed enemy, an enemy whose intention 
1 bury us and the free world had been clear 
Tom the beginning, had paralyzed our diplo- 
Macy, saw 600 millions of peoples dragged 
into slavery behind the Iron Curtain, inten- 
Sified the cold war throughout the world, 
neutralized many countries, brought Russian 
Power to our very own shores in Cuba, left us 
and humiliated before Castro—and 
has at long last carried the whole suf- 
ering world to Armageddon. 
Was, then, this moral attitude just? 
di allies in pre-World War I and II days 
we think so. Fortunately they survived 
* * because we got hit. But after 1945 
many other nations, in Robert Tucker's 
Words saw “no moral virtue” in a foreign 
Policy which renounced the diplomatic uses 
Of force and thus jeopardized what little 
ty for them had existed. 
We wish to find one big cause for Amer- 
ty around the world today, 
in the captive nations, we can find 
e image of the really Ugly American: 
big man with the great big gun in 
, who watched for a decade while a 
raped the children in the neighbor- 
And then passed out lollipops to the 
victims on the list to comfort them, 
slingshots to ward off the hoodlum when 
owed up again. Ask any Hungarian, 
of the captive countries, any free 
„U this is not their image of the Ugly 
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The idea that a nation, although the 
Mightiest power on earth, has no moral obli- 
tion to warn, no less to punish the inter- 
national hoodlum who is raping the inde- 
Pendence of nations whose interests are 
y tied to its own, until it is first at- 

= the idea that by waiting until its 
hen shores are bombarded, it then gains a 
2 advantage which gives it the right to 
Plunge everyone into all-out war, guerre a 
Cutrance—all this is so far from being 
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ce, and selfishness do lie close to the 

root of it. 
As to whether or not this attitude has 
hald of since the end of World War II. we 
ve only to remind ourselveg that all Amer- 
are being urged today build fallout 
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shelters. Moral or not, sheer commonsense 
must tell us that our attitude was imprudent. 

And now, before we come to the future 
consequences of holding to it, let us con- 
sider what a moral idea of force should be. 

A correct moral attitude toward force must 
begin by the clear and never-to-be-forgotten 
truth that force is itself neutral. The fact 
that men can now make use of nuclear energy 
does not alter this truth by one jot. Nuclear 
energy is force. Force is neutral, It is not 
something that uses man. Man uses it. In 
international questions force can be used to 
exert diplomatic pressures which can, and 
often have prevented wars. > 

Every nation claiming to be in any serious 
or responsible sense sovereign organizes mil- 
itary force in time of crisis. But again, the 
organized military force is itself neutral, It 
is probably true that the existence of mili- 
tary force sets up a bias for its own use— 
that is for war. But if anything is clear 
historically, it is that in America the in- 
fluence of the Military Establishment upon 
national policy is minimal. 

Our Military Establishment, huge though 
it is, will not move, would not know how to 
move, except at the direction of the civil 
power—and that means you and me—the 
public will. 

We are faced then with ourselves—with 
our share in forming the public will on the 
use of force. 

Today, our diplomats and statesmen can 
no longer warn Russia that if she persists 
in her plan for world conquest we may wage 
a war on her which she would lose and we 
would win. They know, and we know, the 
threat would be empty. The use of nuclear 
force would result in the destruction of 
America as well as of Russia. All our states- 
manship and diplomacy today must be di- 
rected toward preventing nuclear war. 
Whether we wait to be struck, or strike first 
now, it will come in the end to the same 
thing—the end of pur way of life—the death 
of America, possibly the end of Western 
civilization. 

What is the public will now? The public 
will, or so it seems to me, is to prevent the 
nuclear war, and at the same time win the 
cold war. How good are our chances of do- 
ing so? 

Let us take the most recent dramatic inci- 
dent in the United States-U.S.S.R. conflict: 
the building of the Berlin wall. 

Symbols are more mighty than words. 
They are a universal language. They are the 
quintessence of human communication. The 
Berlin wall is far more than a wall. It isa 
symbol. Everyone knows what it stands for 
today. It stands for the permanent division 
of Germany, a thing we have vowed to pre- 
vent, not only for all Germany's sake, but 
for our own sake. West Germany, offered 
unity by the Russians in 1952, freely chose 
our side, on one condition—that the United 
States would never recognize the division of 
Germany. The wall is the symbol to them 
and the world that we view West Berlin as 
a ghetto of freedom, and that we have ac- 
cepted the slavery of East Berlin. Above all, 
it is the symbol that the Iron Curtain can- 
not be raised by an American diplomacy 
that does not dare even to destroy one small 
brick wall, for fear now of risking a nuclear 
war. 

The wall was built brick by brick —one 
brick at a time. And American diplomats, 
American soldiers, American statesmen stood 
by, paralyzed, watching it go up. 

What is the official U.S. explanation of this 
incident that has now become a symbol to 
the world? That Russian tanks were in the 
background; that the United States of Amer- 
ica feared to create a disturbance lest any 
disturbance in West Berlin might—might 
what? Trigger world war III and never for- 
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get, Americans, that one 10-million-ton Rus- 
sian bomb would certainly destroy any Amer- 
ican city. And, fellow Americans, was the 
wall worth that? 

Let us be brutally honest with ourselves. 
Until the nuclear stalemate is ended, the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. will remain 
in conflict over many issues, at many points, 
in many situations around the world. No 
particular brick, no particular wall, no par- 
ticular group of people, indeed no particular 
nation, not West Germany, not France, not 
Great Britain, certainly not Laos or Vietnam, 
or Quemoy, or Matsu, or Cuba, if thrown 
by Russia into the balance, one at a time, 
will seem to be worth the destruction of 
Washington, New York, Los Angeles, or for 
that matter, Chambersburg. 

If you have followed my argument so far, 
you will not misunderstand me. I am not 
saying that in the future we must risk nu- 
clear war everywhere, or that we must yield 
nowhere. Each risk must prudently be cal- 
culated. And the more desperate the cold 
war, the more difficult the lukewarm wars 
that are proceeding in Asia, the more tactical 
retreats may have to be made. What I am 
saying is that an unbroken string of tactical 
retreats must add up, in the end, to a stra- 
tegic defeat. 

The chain of destiny is forged link by link. 
And so is the chain of captivity. 

Surely we see now, at long last, that for 15 
years we have been locked in a life-or-death 
struggle with Soviet Russia. Surely we see 
now that we have imprudently sacrificed, in 
the name of a fuzzy and tric morality, 
all the political and diplomatic advantages 
that our monopoly of power once gave us. 
We have long since passed the point of 
no return, 

Nevertheless our great task remains. It is 
to take down the Russian wall around the 
world in the same way that Russia built it. 
Not overnight, but brick by brick. And, of 
course, first the loose bricks. Far from 
abandoning our nonmilitary tools—eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural—we must in- 
crease them in size. But what I am saying 
is that we must be prepared ourselves as a 
people to risk war at every hour while we use 
these tools for all they are worth. 

The President has said that we must win 
the cold war with the nuclear sword of 
Damocles hanging over us. Let us remem- 
ber that Russia built the wall we must now 
breech with the sword of Damocles hanging 
over her head only. Shall we be less coura- 
geous now that it also hangs over ours? 

The greatest virtue we can bring to the 
struggle now is courage. That side will win 
who least fears to be threatened, who most 
fearlessly takes the initiative in every cold 
war effort. That side will win who turns not 
a profile but a full face in courage to the 
struggle. American diplomacy can win the 
cold war if the public will now support its 
President and its diplomats in showing our 
determination to win, in spite of the nuclear 
risks, Armed with this courage—which only 
we can give them, they will make the right 
decisions. We may safely leave the details 
of carrying out these decisions to them and 
to our diplomats. It will take time, so we 
must also have the virtue of patience. 

Our moral attitude toward nuclear war 
must be that there are moral values worth 
dying for. Our moral attitude toward the 
cold war must be that there are moral values 
worth great economic sacrifices. For if this 
be not true, then morality itself will die at 
our own hands. 

Said Abraham Lincoln, 100 years ago, 
America is “the last best hope of earth * * +,” 
It still is. 

The one great and decisive force which we 
must now translate into political and diplo- 
matic action is the force of our free spirits. 
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Nation’s Press Raise Serious Questions 
Concerning President’s Department of 
Urban Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, editorial 
comment from some of the country’s 
leading newspapers on the President's 
proposal to create a Department of Ur- 
ban Affairs points up some of the weak- 
nesses of the plan and the danger it 
presents for further Federal control over 
our people. Under leave to extend my 
remarks on this subject I include an edi- 
torial from the Dallas Morning News, 
the Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) News, and 
the Wall Street Journal: 

[From the Dallas Times Herald, Jan. 2, 1962] 
“No” To KENNEDY 

The President insists upon establishment 
of a Department of Urban Affairs—even in 
the face of the rebuff it received from the 
House Rules Committee. 

The proposal is for a nt to be 
headed by an official of Cabinet rank. The 
Department purportedly would serve cities 
by helping them to solve certain problems 
of an urban nature 

As a matter of fact, though, it would re- 
sult in further intrusion of the Federal 
Government into purely local government, 
with the local taxpayers shelling out the 
cash for this interference. 

After the House Rules Committee turned 
down the scheme, the President took 
another route, to place the burden for action 
upon Congress by submitting the proposal 
as a reorganization plan. Unless specifically 
vetoed by either House or Senate within 60 
days it will become law. Obviously the 
executive branch is in no hurry for action. 

Congress now has the plan before it. It 
should act promptly to make the meaning 
of the House Rules Committee doubly clear. 

Its answer should be given now. It should 
be a firm “No.” 

[From the Fort Lauderdale News, Jan, 26, 
1962) 
CONGRESSMEN SHOULD REFUSE To PERFORM 
AS PUPPETS FOR THE WHITE HOUSE 

When the House Rules Committee this 
week slapped down President Kennedy's 
proposal to create a new Department of 
Urban Affairs and Housing, it may have 
signaled the start of a no-holds-barred battle 
between the President and the Congress that 
is certain to have a lot of reverberations 
before it is finished. 

Within minutes after the powerful House 
committee had rejected the President's plan, 
Mr. Kennedy grimly informed reporters at 
his press conference he was going over the 
heads of the committee members and re- 
submit his proposal to the full Congress in 
the form of a reorganization plan. 

Furthermore, the President announced, he 
was definitely going to appoint a Negro, 
Robert Weaver, present housing administra- 
tor, to the new Cabinet post that would be 
created under his reorganization plan, thus 
making Weaver the first Negro to ever hold 
such a high administrative position. 

The political motives behind Mr. Ken- 
nedy's actions are obvious for all to see. By 
submitting his proposal to create a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs and Housing to the 
Congress as a tion plan, the new 
Department will automatically be created 60 
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days after it is submitted unless, within this 
period, either the Senate or the House adopts 
a resolution of disapproval. 

Thus, the President will put both Houses 
of the Congress on the “hot spot.” With 
this being an election year, and with the 
racial issue being directly injected into this 
controversy by the President with his flat 
statement he will appoint a Negro to this 
new Cabinet post, many Congressmen who 
might otherwise be inclined to vote against 
the President’s reorganization plan will be 
afraid to do so for fear of being labeled 
anti-Negro in the fall campaigning. 

It is regrettable that the racial issue has 
been thrown into this fight but it well 
demonstrates just how far the President and 
his liberal advisers are willing to go to 
steamroller their legislative demands through 
the Congress. 

This is a “blackjacking” deal pure and 
simple and it stands as just another illus- 
tration of what Mr. Kennedy meant when 
he stated in his state of the Union message 
that his administration “has shown as never 
before how much could be done through the 
full use of Executive powers.” 

All over this Nation today strong and 
valid objections are being voiced against the 
establishment of a new Federal Department 
whose sole objective will be to deal in urban 
affairs. These objections are not concerned 
in any way with the racial issue. They stem 
from the fact that many people don't be- 
lieve the Federal Government has any busi- 
ness trying to stick its long nose into the 
affairs of city and municipal governments, 
and that any department established to carry 
out this function will eventually become 
another bureaucratic monster shortchanging 
the people out of their tax money and try- 
ing to tell them how to run their lives right 
down to the community level. 

The House Rules Committee recognized 
the legitimacy of these objections when it 
rejected by a 6 to 3 vote a bill to set up 
this new Department by regular legislative 


processes. 

But this only stirred Mr. Kennedy's ire 
and his determination to shove this deal 
down the throat of Congress, regardless of 
consequences, all the further. Apparently, 
he doesn't believe the House Rules Com- 
mittee represents the sentiment of the Con- 
gress as a whole even though it was stacked 
with administration supporters just last 


year 

So now he is trying a different approach 
and injecting the racial issue into it, know- 
ing full well that all House Members and 
one-third of the Senate membership have 
to stand for reelection this fall with many 
of them representing areas of substantial 
Negro population, most of whom will be 
apt to judge a vote against the. President's 
reorganization plan as a yote against giving 
a Negro a Cabinet position. 

If this is the way the President is going 
to play ball with Congress this session we 
certainly hope the Members of Congress 
have enough guts to resist this kind of 
power politics. This whole business of try- 
ing to create another bureaucratic mon- 
strosity to further increase the power of the 
Federal Government at the local level is 
not only unnecessary but is just another 
step toward the socialistic state that the 
Harvard professors and the liberal do-good- 
ers around the President want to create. 

Ours is not a government wherein the 
executive department is supposed to be the 
supreme authority. It is still supposed to 
be a government of checks and balances, 
with the Congress acting as a check on the 
executive department's seizure of too much 
power. 

To exercise such a checkrein, however, we 
need men in Congress and not mice. And, 
in our book, when Mr. Kennedy starts boast- 
ing of how much he can do through the 
full use of his Executive powers we think 
it is about time the Members of Congress 
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started acting like independent men instead 
of conducting themselves like puppets con- 
trolled by strings leading from the White 
House. 
Jack W, GORE 
KENNEDY'S PLANS FOR AID TO STATES, CITIES 
May SPUR CENTRALIZATION OF GOVERN- 
MENT 8 


(By Lindley H. Clark, Jr.) 


State and local governments are being 
urged to lean a little harder on Uncle Sam. 
And there’s some question whether any sig- 
nificant number of Americans want to halt 
this trend toward centralized government. 

The latest suggestion that States and cities 
should become more dependent on Wash- 
ington comes from President Kennedy, and 
it will be implicit in a number of the admin- 
istration’s legislative proposals that will be 
considered by the current Congress. 

Mr. Kennedy is asking funds to help States 
and cities build bomb shelters and schools 
and embark on a variety of improvement 
projects. Among the items tabbed for im- 
provement: teachers’ salaries, school lunch- 
es, public welfare p the quality of 
education, and public transportation in ur- 
ban areas. 

Past experience indicates most State and 
local governments will accept the new Fed- 
eral handouts, if Congress goes along with 
the President's plan to provide them. Total 
Federal aid to lesser governmental units then 
could zoom to $9.9 billion in the year start- 
ing July 1, an increase of 14 percent from 
the estimate for the current fiscal year and 
more than triple the figure of a decade ago. 


A STRAIN ON SOME BUDGETS 


In some cases, the aid programs require 
State and local governments to put up funds 
of their own to supplement the money from 
Washington. New demands may strain the 
budgets of some governments that already 
are having fiscal difficulties. But the States 
and cities that pass up new Federal aid, for 
financial or other reasons, are likely to be 
in a tiny minority. 

Federal aid is popular with State and local 
Officials for a number of reasons. It helps 
them provide services and facilities that at 
least a certain segment of their citizens con- 
sider desirable. It may spare them the some- 
times politically dangerous task of raising 
taxes to finance such new spending. Or, in 
the alternative, it allows them to avoid the 
chore of cutting outlays on other projects. 

Inevitably, Federal grants are speeding the 
trend toward centralized government. In 
1913, State and local governments collected 
about two-thirds of all tax revenue, while 
the Federal Government accounted for about 
one-third. Now, these shares are almost re- 
versed. Then, too, Washington more and 
more is deciding how State and local govern- 
ments should spend their money. 


AN EARLY AID SCHEME 


Though Federal aid to States and cities 
has expanded enormously in the past few 
years, it is no recent invention. As long ago 
as 1837, at the close of Andrew Jackson’s 
administration, Washington was handing the 
States sizable sums, at least by those days 
standards. At that time, the Federal Gov- 
ernment was embarrassed by, of all things. 
an accumulated surplus. Protectionists, led 
by Henry Clay, feared that freetraders would 
use the surplus as a pretext for cutting im- 
port duties, then the Government's chief 
source of revenue. So they launched a suc- 
cessful drive to hand most of the surplus to 
the States. 

The distribution, which came to $28 mil- 
lion, led to chaos. When the Federal Goy- 
ernment shifted funds from the banks to 
State treasures, the banks were left in a 
shaky position and the money market was 
tightened sharply, The States used the 
funds to add already existing inflationary 
pressuros, either by handing them out to 
their citizens or by launching big capital 
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Spending programs. The distribution was 
Suspended when a financial panic broke out 
late in 1837. 

later years, the Federal Government 
Was seldom to hand the States gifts without 
Strings attached. Grants and loans were 
Made for specific purposes and, increasingly, 
Wi n to look over the shoulders 
Of State and local officials to see that the 
Money was spent as the Federal Government 
intended. 

For a long time, the Federal handouts 
8 small. As late as 1914, total 
Srants-in-aid amounted to only $8 million. 
2 the next few years, however, subsidies 
ar highway construction were greatly ex- 
f and Washington began providing 
nds for programs in vocational education, 
ma and child-health care, forest-fire 

tion and other areas. By 1925, grants 
had reached an annual total of $100 million, 
a figure then considered staggering. 
GRANTS CLIMB IN 1930'S 

During the depression of the 1930's, 
Brants-in-aid shot upward anew, with the 
initiation of many new programs in social 
* education and public works. By 
$40, the annual total had reached nearly 
$900 million. During World War II Federal 

revenue, spending and borrowing con- 
tinued to expand while State and local fiscal 
— as a percentage of the total, shrank 


y. 

The Federal Government now is tapping 
8 revenue sources so heayily that the 
tates and cities could ill afford to reclaim 
ha’, Significant number of the services they 

ve allowed, willingly or unwillingly, to 
Come under Federal control, President Ei- 
in 1959 initiated conferences look- 

handing the States both some 


Sibilities, but ‘so far nothing has come of 
Now the trend toward centralization 


Seems stronger then ever. 
er some of the programs outlined 


Week: 


— D aid: The administration is 
& 3-year program involving $2.1 bil- 
lion of Federal grants for teachers’ salaries 
and educational facilities. The only stipula- 
Sta: + According to the budget, is that each 
tes own effort or contribution must be 
Maintained or increased. 
Quality of education: Federal grants are 
Proposed to pay for supplementary training 
teachers and for provision of improved 
teaching media, techniques and curricula. 
pbending is set at $40 million in fiscal 1963, 
2 administration is seeking authoriza- 
to spend a total of $120 million. 
Bomb shelters: “For 1963,” Mr. Kennedy 
requesting * * * $460 million 
ane sharing program with State 
local governments and private organiza- 
— ponas shelters in selected com- 
» Such as school á 
hospitals,” 3 —— 
ts wan mass transportation: According to 
budget, the administration will propose 
— to provide new Federal aid to 
Were mass transport. Outlays in fiscal 1963 
estimated at $15 million, but the ad- 
tion will ask the power to spend a 
$100 million. Federal studies, ac- 
to the budget, indicate “the inade- 
of local and private resources to 
balance in urban transportation sys- 
long as Federal aid for urban trans- 
m is exclusively for highway pro- 
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faf 


Only-Washington-can-do-it theme 

taken Federal Government agencies into 
Dene rather unusual areas. The Commerce 
148 ment. for example, plans to hand out 


and Home Finance Agency is sched- 
to spend $42 million in fiscal 1963 to 
open areas around cities and thus 
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help cope with a problem that Mr. Kennedy 
calls one of our most pressing: the pro- 
vision of adequate outdoor recreational 
facilities. 

And there's no indication that this trend 
toward centralization of power in Washing- 
ton is likely to be halted or even slowed, 
whatever the lingering protests of States 
rights advocates. 


The United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. 'THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
much is being said and written these 
days about the United Nations and our 
membership in that body. 

One of the best discussions I have read 
about this very important issue is that 
provided by Mr. Fred C. Morse, of Aus- 
tin, Tex., in his “Personals” column 
which he is good enough to publish in 
the American-Statesman of Austin. 
This particular column appeared on Jan- 
uary 21, 1962. 

Mr. Morse is a well-known banker and 
much admired civic leader of Austin and 
Texas. He takes a keen interest in pub- 
lic affairs and his columns each week are 
thoughtful comments on a wide range of 
important issues confronting the people 
of our city, State, and Nation. 

The column to which I refer is as 
follows: 

THE UntreD NATIONS 

Shall we junk the United Nations? Most 
emphatically, we say no.“ The Soviet 
Union has done so much to wreck it we 
are inclined to believe they would vote for 
its dissolution. They probably hesitate as 
the international group furnishes them a 
screen for them to work and plot behind. 
Many Americans are now actively advocat- 
ing that the United States get out, arguing 
that the world is not ready for an interna- 
tional union. Even Adlai Stevenson seems 
to be inclined to weaken in the defense 
of his organization. 

The Communist nations refuse to pay any 
part of the expense of the United Nations. 
They smart under the lashing the organiza- 
tion gives them whenever such questions 
as Hungary and others of their satellites 
come up. However, they still attend the 
sessions and make long speeches about the 
imperialists on the other side of the table. 
Tt would seem to us that they would hesitate 
to show up at a meeting where they refuse 
to carry their part of the load and where 
they are so unpopular. There can be no 
question that their reasons are anything but 
altruistic. Considering their attitude and 
that of the other Communist nations they 


-must have some ulterior motives which in- 


fluences them to stay with it. 

Well, what have we to gain by furnishings 
the millions of dollars necessary to defray 
the expenses of the United Nations? It is 
certain that we have no pecuniary interest 
and we do not need the protection, if any, 
that our membership in the organization 
gives us. Americans are idealists; we hate 
war and anything that furthers the cause of 
peace appeals strongly to us. We have no 
selfish ambitions to serve and, being a 
wealthy nation, we do not want any of the 
territory of other nations. We are a Chris- 
tian nation and believe in helping the weaker 
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nations of the earth. Without an inter- 
national organization it would be hard to 
protect the smaller nations. We are trying 
to put an end to war so all nations can live 
together in peace. 

We have after great effort, built up an or- 
ganization of nations which has already done 
great good. More than once we have been 
able to avoid war by using the good offices 
of the United Nations, The world has ad- 
vanced to a stage where some kind of world 
government is desirable and necessary. For 
many years we have worked and fought for 
the rights of free nations as against power- 
ful dictators, Recently it would appear we 
have stopped the progress of anarchy in cen- 
tral Africa. The United Nations has done a 
great deal of good curbing the ambitions of 
predatory nations so why should we throw 
away all that has been accomplished? If we 
throw away all that has been gained by our 
sweat and tears now the rights of men will 
be set back a hundred years. We know that 
it will only be a few years before another 
United Nations association will be organized 
if this one is discarded for all men recognize 
that the idea is good. So why not go forward 
and use what we have learned toward per- 
fecting what we have? Ultimately the rights 
of men will triumph and the present Com- 
munist nations will gradually rid themselves 
of their dictator rulers. Then, as Tennyson 
has it: * 


“Till the war drums throbbed no longer 
And the battle flags were furl'd 

In the Parliament of man, 
The Federation of the world.” 


President Stoops to Political Chicanery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


— OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN, Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Daily News is the largest cir- 
culated newspaper in the United States. 
Published as it is in the largest city 
in the United States, its editorial on 
President Kennedy’s new cabinet office 
is both revealing and timely, as it ap- 
peared in today’s issue: 

THUMBS DOWN ON THIS ONE 


On Tuesday of last week, President Ken- 

nedy sent Congress notice of his plan to 

the Housing and Home Finance 

Agency, christen it the Department of Ur- 

ban Affairs and Housing, and thus add an 
11th member to the Cabinet. 

Either House of Congress can kill off the 
plan within 60 days from last Tuesday 
(January 30), by a straight majority vote. 

such a thumbs-down by either the 
Senate or the House within the time speci- 
fied, the new Department will be established. 

The President has promised to name the 
esteemed Robert C. Weaver as first Secre- 
tary of Urban Affairs. Mr. Weaver, a 
Negro, is at present Chief of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. The President 
is supposed to have performed a brilliant 
political maneuver, by pinning an anti- 
Negro label in advance to any Senator or 
Representative who votes to slaughter the 
urban affairs scheme. 

In our opinion, the President has at- 
temped a cheap peanut-political trick, 
which is an insult to the intelligence of 
Negro voters, and which well may blow up 
in the President’s handsome face. 

Also in our opinion, the urban affairs gim- 
mick would be bad no matter who its pilot 
might be. 
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The President argues that this Country has 
changed from chiefly a farm and smalitown 
setup to a nation loaded with big- and 
medium-size cities. Therefore, he says, we 
need a Federal department to help the cities 
solve their problems of housing, slum clear- 
ance, transportation, eto. 
Interestingly enough, Mr. Kennedy doesn't 
propose to cut down or cut out the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, now that we've become 
so citified. The farmers don't need all those 
Agriculture bureaucrats riding herd on them, 
but the bureaucrats certainly need those 
jobs, or think they do. 


GREAT BRAIN STUFF AGAIN 


The proposed new Department would 
blanket a new flock of bureaucrats into a lot 
of shiny new Government jobs, These per- 
sons would at once begin empirebuilding, 
making work for themselyes (or what looks 
like work), and swelling the urban affairs 
payrolls and appropriations from year to 
year. 5 
Each city and town in the Nation has its 
own problems, most of which differ from 
those of other cities and towns. These 
problems can be best solved by the local 
people and their elected public servants. A 
great brain in Washington cannot solve 
them, and in most cases can be counted on 
to make them worse. 

Imagine Mayor Wagner and the board of 
estimate, for example, having to take orders 
from a bunch of “experts” in Washington, 
most of whom couldn’t find their way out 
of the Grand Central terminal. 

All of which is to say that one or both 
Houses of Congress can best serve the Ameri- 
can people by slapping down this revival of 
New Deal great brainism, within the 60-day 
time limit mentioned above. 


More of the Strange Economic Philoso- 
phy of the President’s Key Advisers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Chicago Daily 
Tribune calls attention to some more of 
the strange and unrealistic’ economic 
Philosophy of those who are now direct- 
ing our national policy. This editorial 
proves once again that the President and 
his keymen do not understand our free 
enterprise system nor its economics. 

GETTING RICH sy GOING BROKE 

Last week two of the medicine men of 
New Frontier economics dedicated them- 
selves to instructing that raising 
the national debt limit §10 billion to an 
alltime high of $308 billion isn't anything 
to worry about, nor is the debt itself grow- 
ing more burdensome despite its constant 


It is, of course, a fact that interest on 
the debt takes close to 10 cents of every tax 
dollar, but this also, in the Pollyanna view, 
is something we can live with without wor- 
rying much. 

The two apostles to the congressional Phil- 
istines are Walter Heller, Chairman of the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers, 
and David E. Bell, Director of the Budget, 
and their argument goes like this: 

It is true that raising the statutory limit 
on the debt signifies an increase in the debt 
if only dollars are considered, but the more 
constructive way to look at it is that the 
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debt is really going down in proportion to 
a rise in the gross national 

Well, you say, now isn’t that Interesting, 
and what is the gross national product? 
The way the Washington soothsayers view it, 
the gross national product is an index of 
national well-being. The bigger it gets, the 
more pros we are all sup) to be. 

By their definition, the GNP is the total 
output of goods and services. In the last 
quarter of 1961 the GNP was placed at $542 
Dillion, and Mr. Kennedy, in his economic 
message a week ago, predicted that it would 
increase to somewhere around $565 billion 
in the second quarter of this year. 

The debt now stands at $298 billion, soon 
to press upward toward the new limit Mr. 
Kennedy seeks, but, according to the Heller- 
Bell theory, the debt, as a percentage of 
GNP, is actually diminishing. Thus, in 1954, 
a debt of $271 billion represented 74 percent 
of a gross national product of $363 billion, 
whereas the present debt of $298 billion is 
only 55 percent of the fourth quarter GNP 
of $542 billion. 

On this theory, the deeper we get into debt, 
the better off we should be, just so long as 
the GNP keeps rising at a faster rate than 
the debt. 

This certainly sounds comforting, but, as 
Senator GoLpwarer recently remarked, the 
gross national product would more appropri- 
ately be known as “the gross national lie.” 
For one reason, because Government spend- 
ing is counted as part of the GNP; for an- 
other, because the same transactions are 
counted as many as six times in computing 
the GNP. 

The rationalizations of the apologists for 
spending and debt are as phony as the base 
from which they launch them. The Con- 
stitution says that Congress has the power 
“to borrow money on the credit of the United 
States.” The way things have been going, 
the day will come when there won't be any 
credit left. 


Communism and the Threat To 
Combat It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 26, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, not the least 
of the many signal contributions J. Ed- 
gar Hoover has made to our Nai is 
his ability to state clearly and succinctly 
the responsibilities of citizenship and the 
dangers of subversion. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include an article 
by Mr. Hoover from the Retired Officer 
magazine, the publication of the Retired 
Officers Association: 

COMMUNISM AND THE KNOWLEDGE To 
Comsat Ir 
(By John Edgar Hoover) 

When a citizen of one country dies in a 
country other than his own, it might be 
expected that authorities would be gracious 
in offering assistance and in discharging any 
essential formalities. In the absence of ex- 
ceptional circumstances, a death abroad re- 
ceives no particular attention, apart from 
the humane amenities. 

A few months ago an event of this type 
occurred in the capital city of a foreign 
power. It was treated in anything other 
than routine and matter-of-fact fashion, but 
few Americans appeared to take note of it. 
The item, relegated to the obituary columns 
on the back pages, was brief. One news- 
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paper carried a seven-paragraph report by 
one of the wire services. Another devoted 
five paragraphs to the same story. 

And what was the story? 

An aged and ill American citizen had died 
in Russia. The press reported the man’s 
funeral in normal fashion, but there was 
nothing ordinary about the final obsequies 
accorded William Z. Foster, former national 
chairman of the Communist Party of the 
United States, and, at the time of his death, 
Chairman Emeritus of the Party's National 
Committee. 

According to press reports, the body of 
the aged Communist lay in state in the Hall 
of Columns in Moscow's Trade Union House. 
Black chiffon veiled the crystal chandeliers. 
A hundred-piece symphony orchestra played 
dirges as thousands of men and women filed 
past. The wife of Russia's ruler, garbed in 
black, sat on the mourners’ bench. Dictator 
Khrushchev himself headed the top-ranking 
Communists who stood as honor guards. Ac- 
cording to one press report, this honor guard 

“read like a who's who of Russian power.” 

Consider this incident as it was presented 
by the press and ask yourself why the most 
powerful totalitarian rulers on the face of 
the earth should pay tribute to William Z. 
Foster who, as a citizen claiming the rights 
of an American, owed full allegiance to the 
free United States, not to Soviet Russia. 

A reasonable person could conclude only 
one thing: a servant was being rewarded. 
William Z. Foster, who followed every devious 
twist of the Communist Party line, who de- 
voted his life to the advancement of totali- 
tarian communism, who predicted in the 
dedication of a book that his great-grand- 
son would live in a Communist United 
States, and who at the time of his death was 
under indictment for a crime which, in es- 
sence, charged him with conspiring to teach 
and advocate the destruction of our free 
Government, was receiving the award for 
his lifelong labors. 

The picture presented by the press of bru- 
tal totalitarian dictators mourning the de- 
mise of a man who spent his Lifetime 
working against every principle on which our 
Republic is founded should be remembered. 
That picture should be called to mind when 
apologists for communism seek to persuade 
the uninformed that the Communist Party 
is “Just another political party like the 
Democratic and Republican Parties.” roe 

The Communist Party is not “just another 
political party.” It does not accept or abide 
by democratic processes. And Communists 
are not liberals. They are not progressives. 
They are not social reformers. Above all, 
Communists are not American, despite their 
use of every Aesoplan trick in the pook to 
trap the unwary into accepting a doctrine of 
absolutism falsely labeled “American.” 

Communism represents everything abhor- 
rent to the American ideal. Whenever it 
gains the ascendancy it ushers in totalitarian 
dictatorship with its rigged elections, purges, 
slave labor camps, brutality and all-per- 
vading fear, Yet this ultimate in enslave- 
ment, which by treason and trickery seeks to 
destroy this great Republic and force the 
United States of America to grovel under the 
absolute domination of a brutal philosophy 
of materialism, continues to portray itself 
as the ultimate good for mankind. Unfor- 
tunately, there are many American citizens 
who as yet have no real understanding of 
this totalitarian menace which threatens to 
engulf civilization and who accept such 
propaganda at face value. Unthinking peo- 
ple assume that it is the intent of Commu- 
nist regimes to reform and improve existing 
institutions. They do not understand that 
communism intends to destroy existing in- 
stitutions, to remake mankind and to change 
the world. 

Americans can utilize and preserve their 
own free government only as long as they 
understand the philosophy on which it was 
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founded and accept the responsibility in- 
nt in its operation. Similarly, they can 
combat totalitarian communism effectively 
only when they have gained a true under- 
ding of the philosophy which motivates 
unists. Communist attitudes, Com- 
munist conduct and Communist activities 
remain relatively incomprehensible until the 
vidual becomes fully aware of the basic 
deas which undergird the current Commu- 
nist political mechanism. 
ere are eight such basic ideas. These 
85 are repeated again and again in the 
Les written by Marx, Engels, and Lenin. 
t us sum them up briefiy, for one must 
understand them and their implications in 
Order to know and understand the deadly 
evil we call communism. 
In briefest terms, the groundwork of the 
mmunist philosophy is as follows: 
erature is all. There is no God—no 
tonne: Man was not made in His image 
zor He does not exist. Rather, man is the 
uct of the ceaseless interaction of chemi- 
8 and physical elements. Man differs only 
degree—not in essence—from a clod of 
1 the twig on a tree, or the cat in the 
ungle. He has no soul. Mind and soul are 
not grounded in reality. Matter is the only 
Teality—matter which is in contant motion 
ys Which changes form. Mind is a function 
Matter and is wholly dependent upon 
matter. The material body is all. God does 
Not exist, The soul does not exist. Religions 
ted in superstition. They are false 
and and must be ruthlessly de- 
ered inasmuch as belief in religion hinders 
advance of communism. 

Supernatural does not exist. All exist- 
ing moral codes derived from supernatural 
Concepts are false. There is no such thing as 
an absolute right or wrong since the Ten 

dments are rooted in a concept of 
par they must be rejected. The moral laws 
ved from them are imyalid. Proletarian 
ty constitutes the sole acceptable moral 
pe Licentiousness, theft, falsehood and 
‘urder are not inherently immoral. Indeed, 
dach mes moral if it serves to advance or 
Maintain the Communist social order. Each 
becomes immoral only when it in any way 
hinders the revolution or weakens com- 
‘unism. 
1 * only correct interpretation of history 
the materialistic interpretation; that is, 
Originates, is controlled and is di- 
ected by the immutable laws of economic 
— All human institutions, politi- 
+ Cultural, social, moral and religious, have 
a origin in the economic factor: His- 
ia is the story of class struggle. It does 
t reflect the spirit of man. 
Tate ownership of property is largely 
ox ble for the ills of the world. The 
Pitalist state grew out of savage class 
es over private ownership. The capi- 


State is an instrument of oppression 
and must A 


A dictatorship of 
è proletariat must be erected to supplant 
Capitalist state. 
of property are not likely to sur- 
tet their privileged position peacefully; 
3 revolution and a revolutionary 
ethod to achieve.that revolution are nec- 
There must be agitation of the 
order, development of class 
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tenet translate the theory of revolution 
reality. Party members must infiltrate 
Phases of the existing social order. Pro- 
Tene according to a pattern which is flex- 
in practical programs as adapted to 

10 oe localities and situations but which 
hae inflexible as to principles and ob- 
ves, such Communists must work them- 
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selves into strategic positions. Once in such 
positions, they will be enabled to exert their 
influence on vast numbers of people. In- 
deed, their influence will be out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers. The efforts of 
these individuals will develop the revolution- 
ary situation to the proper pitch, at which 
time these persons will direct the violent 
and bloody action by which communism 
comes to power. Once communism is in full 
control, all other social orders will be li- 
quidated inasmuch as only a worldwide 
Communist social order conforms to the 
nature of man, meets the needs of life and 
is adequate, 

This, then, is the reality of what free- 
men face from encroaching communism. We 
must know the nature of the enemy. We 
must acquaint ourselves with the activities 
of the enemy. We must seek to under- 
stand how Communists can dupe the well- 
meaning -but uninformed into doing their 
work. We must learn to be wary of propa- 
ganda, and we must become aware of the 
fact that every organization and institution 
is a target which the Communist conspira- 
tors hope and expect to infiltrate. 

We must never underestimate the Com- 
munist menace, yet in the course of com- 
bating this deadly enemy utmost care is 
imperative. We can harm ourselyes and 
our Nation by yielding to the panicky fear 
which results in hysteria, witch hunts and 
vigilante activities. We can do grave in- 
justice to the innocent by repeating idle 
rumor and malicious gossip. Indiscriminate 
inquiries and private investigators similarly 
can be harmful to the innocent, In addi- 
tion, such actions very well may jeopardize 
the vital work of responsible security agen- 
cies. The person who secures information 
relative to espionage, sabotage or subversive 
activities should report it immediately to 
the FBI without attempting to take indi- 
vidual action. 

We can do much to enhance our security 
merely by strengthening the spiritual forces 
in our separate communities, We can teach 
youthful Americans to understand and ap- 
preciate this miracle which is our free Gov- 
ernment. We can help them to understand 
why individual rights are permitted to exist 
only under governments predicated upon a 
philosophy which acknowledges the worth 
and dignity of every living soul. In short, 
through knowledge we can do much to com- 
bat communism, the deadly evil which af- 
flicts our-age. 


— 


American Tradition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
this period when emphasis seems to be 
on problems of the Nation rather than 
on the advances we are making, I believe 
it important to continually reappraise 
economic conditions and in a calm fash- 
ion properly interpret the changing eco- 
nomic situation. The Southwest Mes- 
senger Press, publishers of a chain of 
independent community newspapers in 
south suburban Cook County, provides 
just such a service to the public in an 
editorial of Thursday, February 1, en- 
titled “American Tradition.“ I ask 
leave to insert it into the Recor at this 
point. 
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AMERICAN TRADITION 


While the world is being bombarded with 
fantastic claims about Communist accom- 
plishments, and Russia's ability to wipe out 
the human race, it is refreshing to read the 
following constructive remarks by Burl S. 
Watson, chairman of Cities Service. 

“It is in the American tradition not to be 
satisfied with less than maximum achieve- 
ment. At the same time, it is well to re- 
member that economic progress is never one 
of the uninterrupted flight forward. Rather 
it is the sum total of advance, pauses, and 
even some slipping back. 

“Since the turn of the century, the 
United States has experienced a financial 
panic (1907); a stock market crash (1929); 
a subsequent ‘depression’; and along the 
line, less violent reversals generally styled 
‘recessions’. In this period of time, however, 
living standards reached the highest levels 
ever achieved, 

“Three out of every five American families 
have become owners of their own homes, 
compared to-one in three in 1900. Far bet- 
ter educational opportunities are being of- 
fered to American young people. 


Newspapers Question Wisdom of Presi- 
dent’s Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent's farm program, like so many of the 
other proposals he has sent to Congress 
this year, again offers the same tired 
formula of meeting every problem with 
the solution of more Federal controls. 
After nearly 30 years of trying to solve 
the problems of agriculture through 
Government fiat and abandoning the 
freedom of farmers to produce and sell 
in a free marketplace, would you not 
think we would give up? But not the 
bureaucrats, farming from Washington 
desks. If a program has failed, their 
solution is to add to the program, figur- 
ing that by increasing a formula that 
has been proved wrong, the end result 
will be right. The best way to solve the 
problems of agriculture is to free the 
farmer from Federal controls and give 
American agriculture its head. I would 
much rather trust the intelligence, the 
experience, and the proven know-how of 
our farmers who created the greatest ag- 
ricultural plant on earth than the bu- 
reaucrats and the theorists whose efforts 
have been marked by nothing but fail- 
ure. x 
The following selection of editorial 
comment on the President’s farm pro- 
posals offer much food for thought. The 
first, Not as Easy as ABC,” is from the 
Dallas Morning News. The second, The 
Managed Abundance,” from the Wall 
Street Journal, and the third, “Managed 
Chaos,” the Chicago Tribune: 

From the Dallas Morning News, Feb. 2, 1962] 
Nor as Easy as A BC 

An A-B-C-D program for the 1960's in ag- 
riculture is offered the Nation by the Ken- 
nedy administration Abundance, balance, 
conservation and development—the goals 
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listed in the farm program submitted to 
Congress Wednesday—are things upon which 
practically everyone Who would 
dare o have reason to be against— 
fair income for farmers, reasonable prices for 
consumers, abundance for future generations 
and ending rural poverty? 

The methods proposed to achieve this 
beautiful dream are questionable, compli- 
cated and controversial. For the big “prob- 
lem” commodities, where previous controls 
have failed, more and more restrictions are 
the suggested solution. Producers of feed 

, wheat and dairy products, for ex- 
ample, would vote in referendums either to 
accept stringent regulations or to do without 
price supports which have been propping 
up agriculture for almost 30 years. 

Comments from farm leaders and Members 
of Congress suggest some of the reasons for 
the widespread opposition that is certain to 

W. 
sare controls are offered, when fewer 
controls are the necessary objectives of ag- 
riculture if it is ever to achieve stability. 

No real choice is offered farmers who vote 
in the referendums. Sure, they can vote for 
freedom from Washington. But when they 
do, they will be voting away so much of their 
income that they will commit economic 
suicide. After decades of dependence upon 
Washington’s sugar-tit, agriculture can 
stand gradual weaning, but not sudden 
starvation. 

“Naked coercion,” in the words of the 
head of a major farm organization, is held 
over agriculture's head for failure to go 
along with the Kennedy program. And the 
hook for support from the economy-minded 
rank and file is baited with a highly ques- 
tionable promise that the new commodity 
controls will cost $5 billion less than the 
$12 billion cost, without such controls, dur- 
ing the next 4 years. 

Squeezed between rising costs of labor, 
supplies and other necessities, but weaken- 
ing values of their products, farmers face a 
serlous situation. They are trying to find 
solutions that are fair, sound and lead to 
free enterprise. Farmers do this through 
responsible, conservative organizations such 
as American Farm Bureau Federation and 
the National Cotton Council. 

Ignoring such counsel, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration is proposing a plan advocated 
by the more-radical economists and farming 
elements. Its trend is away from the funda- 
mentals of economic soundness, no matter 
how glowingly it may be depicted in the 
President’s message. 


[From the Wall Street Journal] 
THE MANAGED ABUNDANCE 


President Kennedy's proposals to Congress 
for solving the problem of recurring farm 
surpluses and their mounting costs to the 
Federal Government somehow bring to mind 
those World War II days when the Office of 
Price Administration was in flower. The 
Government found, then, that once you em- 
bark on a program aimed at artificially sta- 
bilizing prices, there is no end to it. The 
ehoice soon gets to be between extending 
controls over just about everything, or aban- 
doning them altogether. 

Paced with what Mr. Kennedy describes as 
“the present patchwork of short-run emer- 
gency measures” that have brought about a 
“drift toward a chaotic, inefficient, surplus- 
ridden farm economy,” the administration 
has made the expected choice. It recom- 
mends still more controls over agriculture to 
correct the problems that a hitherto limited 
control program has done so much to 
intensify. 

Now, to be sure, the farmers do not have 
to accept the proposed new marketing limits 
on wheat, the new mandatory acreage allot- 
ment plan for feed grains or new marketing 
controls over milk. But if they take the 
long view and reject them, the Government 
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will remove price supports from wheat and 
feed grains, and sharply reduce its buying of 
milk products. And the Government, in 
order to get rid of its surpluses, could dump 
grains on the market for whatever price 
they would bring. 

This prospect of a temporary period of 
severe price readjustment may, to many 
farmers, appear to be too formidable to take 
a chance on. Offered the opportunity ot im- 
mediate federally guaranteed price security 
as opposed to the future benefits of a free 
market, many undoubtedly will commit 
themselves to extension of Federal control 
over their operations. 

But those who do should be prepared to 
accept all the consequences: The inevitable 
increase in supervisory, or policing ma- 
chinery, broad new controls will require, the 
penalties for noncompliance, the increased 
dependence on the Government to make de- 
cisions on how much of which crdéps shall be 
grown and marketed. In short, acceptance 
of the administration“ plan will be an en- 
dorsement of increased regimentation for 
agriculture. 

That is not how the program is described. 
It is called “an opportunity to manage abun- 
dance, rather than scarcity.” History pre- 
sents no evidence that efforts of Government 
to manage scarcity—as in the case of the 
OPA—have ended in anything other than 
confusion or worse. Nothing in the present 
chaotic farm controls suggests that much 


stiffer controls would manage abundance any 
better. 


From the Chicago Tribune] 
MANAGED CHAOS 


President Kennedy’s farm message to 
Congress envisions the most far reaching 
Federal intervention, including the toughest 
controls, ever proposed for American agricul- 
ture. In one respect it resembles his state 
of the Union message. There is something in 
it for everybody. 

Farmers are to have higher incomes. 
Taxpayers, so the President says, are to get 
relief through reduction of present surpluses 
and lower costs of handling them. Con- 
sumers will have a continued abundance of 
food. Schoolchildren will have better diets. 
The needy at home and abroad will have 
more to eat. And the public generally will 
benefit through wiser use of land and water 
resources for conservation and recreation. 

All this is to be accomplished through 
Government dictation and regulation as di- 
vined by the bureaucrats in the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The whole scheme betrays an utter lack of 
faith in the market system under private 
enterprise, which has made our agriculture 
the most efficient and productive in the 
world. Nowhere in the message is there any 
suggestion that farmers should ever be free 
to manage their own farms without large 
doses of Federal aid and controls. On the 
contrary, they are to become more dependent 
than ever on Government for their livelihood. 

Implicit in the message are catches and 
contradictions that will not be lost on either 
farmers or taxpayers. Farm income is to be 
raised through higher fixed prices and sub- 
sidies, but at the expense of greater Govern- 
ment dictation in determining how much of 
certain important commodities each farmer 
could produce and market. 

The type of strict controls proposed might 
reduce costly surpluses, but any savings to 
taxpayers likely would be more than offset by 
the huge costs of the subsidy programs pro- 
posed for feed grains, wheat, milk, and cot- 
ton, and the rural renewal programs pat- 
terned after urban renewal programs. 

Mr. Kennedy maintains his proposals are 
designed to t “maximum freedom and 
flexibility” in individual farm operations. 
Undoubtedly, they would minimize freedom 
and flexibility by freezing production pat- 
terns through the use of unfair historical 
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base periods. This emphasizes an obvious 
contradiction—namely, that while the pro- 
grams would restrict expansion of domestic 
markets for farmers, the President is advo- 
cating expanded trade and commierce 
throughout the world. 

For the first time, mandatory planting and 
marketing controls would be imposed not 
only on corn, but also on other feed grains 
[oats, barley, grain sorghums], as well as on 
milk, and stricter controls would be placed 
on wheat. These would be accompanied by 
built-in devices designed to coerce farmers 
into accepting them, whether they wish to or 
not. The choice is simply to take the con- 
trols and subsidies, or face an abrupt cutoff 
of most price supports and other aid, without 
an alternate choice to allow for gradual 
elimination of Government from agriculture. 

Moreover, although the programs would be 
subject to approval by a two-thirds majority 
of producers yoting in referenda, farmers are 
put on notice that if they don’t vote “yes” 
the Secretary of Agriculture will have au- 
thority to dump hundreds of millions of 
bushels of feed grains and wheat on the 
market to break prices. This is a brazen 
attempt to blackjack agriculture into sur- 
rendering to regimentation. 

The President says the alternative to this 
program of “managed abundance” is a “drift 
toward a chaotic, inefficient, surplus ridden 
farm economy.” His program would be an 
irretrievable plunge toward chaos and in- 
efficiency in agriculture. Congress should 
reject this scheme in its entirety and start 
moving fast in the other direction. 


It Is a Naked Act of Aggression 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
many so-called neutralist nations have 
tried to create the impression that 
neutralism is a device to acquire world 
peace. The Indian assault on Goa 
showed the way that government com- 
pletely disregarded legal rights and prin- 
ciples of international diplomacy. 

There has been enough saber rattling 
in India to expose that neutral and its 
Napoleonic-minded leader as being any- 
thing but a peaceful minded neutralist. 
I insert into the Record at this point an 
article from the Washington Daily News 
of Monday, February 5, entitled “It Is a 
Naked Act of Aggression,” by Robert C. 
Ruark: 

Ir Is 4 NAKED ACT or AGGRESSION 
(By Robert C. Ruark) 

Loxpox.— The last time I was in Jakarta 
I did not bother to go ashore. I don't par- 
ticularly care to be robbed by force, frisked, 
and hustled on currency by uniformed 
panderers who are dignified by uniforms 
sanctioned by President Sukarno of Indo- 
nesia, 

It was easier to stay on the ship and listen 
to the complaints of the other unwary 
passengers who came back battered and gen- 
erally bereft of any valuable, such as the 
cameras they took on a sightseeing tour. 

You can almost unvaryingly judge a coun- 
try’s general administration by the habits of 
the small men in uniforms who wear guns 
and work in the customs and currency con- 
trols. Where banditry is open and rampant, 
the government cannot be far behind. 
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RIDICULOUS 


In Sukarno’s Indonesia a few years back 
was a ridiculous rate on the rupia 
the legal money changers themselves 
There was 


to offer behind their hands, and if 
yOu wanted to really reach the true value 
Sf exchange, a proper black market was 
avallable to accommodate you. 

You were shaken down by unabashed 
thugs who hinted broadly that it would be 

if you gave them your camera instead 
A having it taken from you by force. Nice, 
Stupid tourists had their clothes removed, 
and their persons intimately investigated for 
© sin of thinking that going ashore in 
Might be educational. 
SUCH RIGHTS 

Indonesia, under the noisy. globe-girdler, 
ald-money spender, Sukarno, has roughly as 
much right to Dutch New Guinea as he has 
to Australia on the one side and the Philip- 
N on the other. The black Papuans of 

ew Guinea never heard of Sukarno; they 
do not share his faith or blood or color. 
eitberhape they do not belong to the Dutch. 
ther, but the Dutch have as much right to 
them—and with considerably more 
skill—than the Indonesians, who have made 
Miserable joke of their own so-called inde- 
Pendence under an absentse warlord, Su- 
— who knows more street names in 
3, kyo, Moscow, New York, London, and 
rid m than he does in his own graft- 
den, literally ungoverned country, 

t is a land which has come along well 
ander Colonialism and trusteeship on the 
ite ralian half, with the unbelievably prim- 
er People being gentled into such things 

Toads, bridges, pants and a kind of old- 
School propriety which frowns on killing 
Your neighbor for fun. : 

NO, NO 
PP a not, I should say, under the steward- 

P of the likes of Sukarno and Indonesia, 
tal is a morass of splinter parties, varying 

ths, political immorality, and deep ignor- 
ance of basic population. 

Dutcharnos repeated intentions to annex 

teh New Guinea under the name West 

aan is as naked an act of aggression as was 

flourished by the Germans, the Rus- 

Tost Or, more latterly, the Red Chinese in 
or the United Nations in Katanga. 


Tito’s Arrogance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


a ; 
HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 


et: NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
of the Recorp, I include here- 
of an editorial by Verne McKinney, 
e Hillsboro (Oreg.) Argus: 
Trro's ARROGANCE 
boch udent Tito, of Yugoslavia, revealed 
his ignorance and his arrogance again 


for delaying aid to Yugoslavia 

form of wheat. 

is not the first time Tito has dem- 

ted his ignorance about the United 

System d his ignorance of the democratic 
- He has been making just such re- 

In for more than 10 years. 

at thee of Tito's arrogance, in taking shots 
American people and American cap- 
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Italists, this country has continued to pro- 
vide aid to Yugoslavia for many years now, 
on the reasoning that Tito was at least an 
independent Communist, who was also fight- 
ing with Moscow. 

But it cannot be denied that he is a Com- 
munist, and that he holds dangerously 
prejudiced and warped views about the 
United States and the American people and 
their history. He is the victim of Commu- 
nist propaganda about the free enterprise 
system and the democracies to such an ob- 
vious and ridiculous degree that it is strange 
that some of his own countrymen do not 
enlighten him, at least to some extent, as the 
years go by. 


Stockpiling Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard a lot about stockpiling from 
the President—although he failed to 
admit eight out of nine votes he cast for 
it while Senator. 

Donald Rogers, in the New York Herald 
Tribune on February 4, discussed the 
whole subject matter in depth—some- 
thing which President Kennedy did not 
do at his last press conference. 

KENNEDY IMPALED ON OWN STOCKPILING 
PETARD? 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

There can be no doubt that the stockpiling 
proclivities of the U.S. Government are— 
and always have been—something to merit 
not only constant supervision but frequent 
investigation, It is an amusing part of the 
legend that until a few years back the Army 
maintained a fairly substantial stockpile of 
cavalry saddles along with its unused hoards 
of canned hamburgers and tinned willie- 
beef. 

Unless there is a big scandal brewing, how- 
ever, as Washington correspondents have 
been hinting, President Kennedy displayed 
unusual irresponsibility in his purely gratul- 
tous and unsubstantiated statement that 
there had been “unconscionable profits” in 
the stockpiling program, 

If Mr. Kennedy wants an investigation of 
stockpiling, he should have asked for it. 

If, however, he wanted to make an indict- 
ment of the business community, whose sup- 
port he has been wooing, that is exactly what 
he did. 

With his ill-advised indictment of the 
businessman, though, he also indicted his 
own administration, for he clearly pointed 
up the fact that the Government, which he 
wants to have supervise economics for 
everyone everywhere, can’t even handle its 
own economic and business affairs properly. 

For the stockpiling is done by Govern- 
ment, not by business. The Government 
does the buying; business, the selling. 

Government buying of strategic materials 
has been based on two basic ideas: (1) To 
stockpile things that must be shipped to 
this country from foreign ports and thus 
might be in doubtful supply during a war; 
and (2) to stockpile things mined or pro- 
duced domestically that, normally, were not 
mined or produced in sufficient capacity to 
enable the country to fight a war. 

In the case of the former, the profits in- 
volved were turned over to the foreign pro- 
ducers. In the case of the latter, (domestic 
producers) prices paid by the Government 
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were usually destitute prices, paid to keep 
an operation in business or to increase 
capacity. 

This was not particularly true in alu- 
minum (as it was in silver and other metals), 
but since the President singled out alumi- 


num, it might be well to give that area some 


consideration. 

At the outset of World War II aluminum 
was In desperately short supply. As a re- 
sult, the Government created several multi- 
billion-dollar aluminum-producing plants. 

It built up the producing capacity of the 
American aluminum industry and even went 
so far as to create plants in other parts of 
the world nearer the source of supply 
(Ghana, for instance). 

At war's end, anxious to get out of busi- 
ness, the Government sold its aluminum 
plants to Reynolds, Kaiser, and others at less 


than cost, and obliged them to go into busi- 


ness against an established giant like Alcoa. 

Betimes the stockpiling of aluminum con- 
tinued—at the behest of Government, at 
prices fixed by Government. 

But what is the biggest problem besetting 
the aluminum industry today? It is over- 
capacity. 

Overcapacity is the problem in uranium, 
too, though it was only a few years back 
that the Government couldn’t buy enough 
of it. 

It wasn’t until Uncle Sam had 
prospectors to go into all parts of the globe 
seeking uranium ores that it was discovered 
that the one thing the old world seems to 
be loaded with is uranium. We didn't need 
so much. Stockpiling ended. 

This is only to point out that stockpiling 
requirements change from week to week, 
month to month. Only a short time ago, 
the Government couldn't buy enough lithi- 
um because it was regarded as the best of 
the high energy fuels for missiles. Later, 
scientists changed their minds. The stock- 
piling ceased. 

Some armchair strategists say we should 
stockpile for a 3- to 5-year war. Others say 
we needn't bother because any war of the 
future may be ended in a few days. 

Yet commonsense indicates that it isn’t 
war we're concerned with so much as source 
of supply. Take tin. The principal supply 
comes from Latin America where, anyone 
must admit, the possibility exists that the 
United States could become persona non 
grata. The second, and to all practical pur- 
poses, the only other source of supply of tin 
is from the Congo. This is an area where 
the source could be shut off at any time. 

Under these conditions, who's to measure 
the length of time a stockpile should serve 
us? 

The important thing is that most of this 
strategic stockpile has a market value. If 
we have overbought in any ore, metal or 
product, most of them can be sold at cur- 
rent market prices, and that should mean, 
in most cases, that they can be sold at a 
profit. 5 

So what's so bad about all this? 


Speaking of Stockpiles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
the President’s belated acknowledge- 
ment of the cost and inherent waste in 
our program of stockpiling, and with 
the gentle reminder from Senator Wru- 
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trams of the President's support of the 
program while serving in the Senate, it 
is appropriate that we look into other 
factors, including the inconsistencies 
practiced by Senator SYMINGTON, 

Obviously, this whole issue involves 
complex mechanism and certain de- 
batable decisions. The Chicago Trib- 
une, in its editorial of February 3, most 
effectively points out some pertinent 
thoughts, Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include this editorial entitled 
“Speaking of Stockpiles“ into the Rec- 
ORD: 

SPEAKING OF STOCKPILES 

After a year in office Mr. Kennedy has 
suddenly discovered, with every appearance 
of righteous indignation, that the Govern- 
ment stockpile of strategic materials, which 
has been building up since 1946, is a na- 
tional scandal and a potential source of un- 
conscionable profits” to someone. 

The stockpile, he finds, has grown to $7.7 
billion worth of 50 materials, which is about 
twice as much as would be needed or could 
be used in a 3-year war. One must assume 
that the magpie traits of the procurement 
Officials continued in full play throughout 
Mr. Kennedy's year in office, but he evi- 
dently seeks to shift whatever blame there 
may be upon the predecessor Republican 
administration. 

He has therefore called upon Senator 
STUART SYMINGTON, chairman of a Stockpil- 
ing Subcommittee, to investigate. Mr. SYM- 
INGTON recognizes some possible embarrass- 
ments, as is evident from his preliminary 
maneuvers. It is not only the Republicans 
have recalled that, as a Senator, Mr. Kennedy 
voted eight out of nine times against cur- 
tailing stockpiles. There are also some 
other worries. 

There is, for instance, the fact that if 
there is any congressional supervision of 
the stockpiling process, it would fall upon 
Senator SyMINGTON’s own committee. But 
this body has no full time staff members and 
no investigators, and, if Mr. Kennedy’s com- 
plaints are justified, part of the onus ob- 
viously is to be attributed to the negligence 
of Senator Symincron and his colleagues. 
As vast windrows of materials built up, the 
subcommittee was looking the other way. 

Another source of possible embarrassment 
is that, while Mr. Kennedy objects to a $7.7 
billion stockpile of strategic materials, he is 
obliged to reconcile this indignation with 
his utter tolerance of another stockpile of 
equal dimensions, created and maintained by 
the policy of the Democratic majority in 
Congress and his own Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. This is, of course, the stockpile of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities. 

The Department of Agriculture reported as 
recently as January 12 that price support 
loans and invenfories represented an invest- 
ment of $7,647,236,000, and that of this total 
inventories accounted for $5,441,013,000. 
Thus the farm stockpile is almost the same 
size as the other inventory which stirs Mr. 
Kennedy's wrath. 

Mr. Symincton, discerning this flaw in 
logic, hurriedly endeavored to cover up the 
inconsistency by stating that the agricul- 
tural stockpile would be more important in 
the event of war than “any surplus of metals 
and minerals.” He also took the poetic 
license of describing the materials stockpile 
as exceeding the agricultural stockpile by 
“many billions of dollars,” though, as we 
have seen, they are of almost equal dimen- 
sions, 

Apparently waste itself isn't what bothers 
the New Frontier: It's the kind of waste. 
There is “good” waste, as in Secretary Free- 
man’s farm operations, and “bad” waste, as 
in hoards of materials which certainly 
possess at least the advantage to be derived 
from salvage. 
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Thus we are notified in advance that any 
villains are to be, preferably, Republicans, 
and that it is unthinkable that the former 
Republican Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra 
Taft Benson, who tried for years to bring 
the agricultural waste under control, should 
be allowed to emerge as a hero. In other 
words, Mr. Kennedy is proceeding on the 
familiar base of politics as usual, and, speak- 
ing of excessive outlays and attendant waste, 
please don't mention that 892½ billion 
budget he has just presented. 


Pro-Reds Support Racial Agitators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, per- 
sons fronting for the Communist Party 
work hand-in-glove with groups working 
for compulsory mixing of the races. 

Jack Lotto, writing in the Jackson 
(Miss.) Daily News has performed a dis- 
tinct public service by exposing the man- 
ner in which members of the Communist 
Party and organizations promoting 
freedom rides, sit-ins, and other racial 
agitation movements, closely coordinate 
their activities. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mr. Lotto’s article which appeared in the 
January 27, 1962, issue of the Jackson 
Daily News: 

Pro-Rep “ABOLITIONISTS,” DIXIE ‘MIXERS 

HoBNOEBBING 


(By Jack Lotto) 


To help its readers keep on guard against 
propaganda, the Daily News brings you an 
authoritative weekly roundup of pro-Com- 
munist activities. 

The wreckers“ have moved into Wash- 
ington. 

: The smashers call themselves the National 
Committee to Abolish the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, which tells their 
goal and target. 

A bigger batch of pro-Communists would 
be hard to find. At least six top leaders of 
this group have been identified as Commu- 
nist Party members by the House committee. 

They are Harvey O'Connor, of Little Comp- 
ton, R.L; Rev. William Howard Melish, of 
New York; Miss Florence Luscomb, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Russ Nixon, of Washington; 
Richard Crilcy, of Chicago; and Frank Wil- 
kinson, of Los Angeles. 

The pro-Red lobbying in the Nation's Cap- 
ital Is aimed at scuttling the House com- 
mittee by the wide-door method—getting its 
budget chopped to the point where it would 
become inoperative. 

They, of course, would prefer to try to get 
Congress to kill the committee outright, but 
they know they don’t have a chance on this_ 
goal this year. So, they decided the realistic 
short-term project should be to concentrate 
their fight on the funds. 

The Washington office is being used by 
these birds and some affiliated pro-Red or- 
ganizations to coordinate the cut-the- 
budget campaign. 

Meanwhile, a hero’s welcome was being 
prepared for the “big brains” behind the 
overall abolition drive—whose jail term 
ends on February 1. 

The “coming out” parties are planned for 
Wilkinson, an identified Communist Party 
member, and another imprisoned partner, 
Carl Braden, of Louisville, Ky. 


February 5 


Braden, identified under oath as a Red, 18 
active in the anti-House committee drive 
and integration propaganda in the South. 

Both received 1-year prison terms, which 
end Thursday, February 1, for contempt of 
Congress. 

Wilkinson will be hailed at a New York 
reception the night he gets out of jail. A 
pro-Communist Chicago group does the hon- 
ors the next night, with a welcome-home 
party scheduled in Los Angeles, on February 
14, among others. 

CHEERS FOR BRADEN 

Braden isn't being overlooked either in the 
cheers department. Braden will be the hon- 
or guest at a New York reception sponsored 
by a group called the New York Committee 
of the Friends of Southern Conference Edu- 
cational Fund. 

The star attraction is field secretary of the 
Southern Conference Educational Fund, Inc. 
of New Orleans, cited by a Senate committee 
as & national Red front. 

Listed speakers at the Braden party are 
Rev. Wyatt T. Walker, executive secretary 
of the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, Ella J. Baker, of Atlanta, member of 
the executive committee of the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee, and Bob 
Zellner, southern student recently jailed in 
McComb, Miss. 


Muzzling the Military 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent controversy over the so-called muz- 
zling of the military has brought forth 
an outpouring of comment and discus- 
sion in the national press. In the Chi- 
cago Tribune of January 30, a distin- 
guished citizen and resident of my dis- 
trict, Prof. Jeremiah Buckley, gave 3 
cogent reply to those who would wish to 
change our traditional policy of leaving 
the discussion and formation of national 
purposes and aims to civil authorities. 

Professor Buckley, my old friend and 
law school professor, often takes pen in 
hand offering a learned commentary on 
national affairs. His views frequently 
appear in the “Voice of the People” and 
other publications. His letters to the 
editor are an exemplification of the spirit 
of an informed citizenry partaking in the 
democratic process. Therefore, it gives 
me great pleasure to bring the following 
letter to the attention of my colleagues 
and to have it included in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

MUZZLING THE MILITARY 

Cuicaco, January 25—Former President 
Eisenhower, contrary to the policy followed 
by himself when Chief Executive, takes issue 
with the Kennedy administration for muz- 
gling the military” by denying it the right 
to criticize administration policies in dealing 
with Communist countries. The ex-Presi- 
dent further contends that “our military 15 
singularly well trained to provide to the 
public, as well as to the Armed Forces, the 
implications of the extreme threat of Com- 
munist imperialism.” 

Traditionally, the political indoctrination 
of the American people has not been consid- 
ered a legitimate function of the Military 
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Establishment. It should not be made a 
Th in the name of “anticommunism.” 
© Very gest with which political generals, 
55 as former Major General Walker, seek 
indoctrinate us should warn us of the 

Ager of this trend. 

Anticommunism seminars conducted in 

Chicago area on military stations have 
Contributed materially to the creation and 
wn ering of such reactionary organizations 

the John Birch Society. Military officers 

Ve no right to donate public facilities for 
lett advancement of either rightwing or 

Wing groups. 

Our Founding Fathers wisely made the 
kucussion of national aims and policies the 
the ton of civilian authority. The place of 
en, Military in their plan was one of obedi- 

t Subordination to the civilian. They re- 
— bered what we must not forget: That 
the n the legions began discussing politics, 
8 of the Roman republic was at 


JEREMIAH BUCKLEY, 
Professor of Law, De Paul University. 


NASA’s Candor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


8 Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Deaker, we are now in the critical years 
dur national space program. In the 
nths ahead the wisdom of today's 
t and the selection of approaches 
e solutions of technical problems, 
Na And small, will be minutely tested. 
th ASA’s great effort to venture out into 
© far reaches of space will cost the 
tae rican taxpayer more than $3.7 bil- 
Am 


for the coming fiscal year. The 
erican people have not been kept in 
lac ne of why the United States must 
the way in the exploration of space 

T how we are going to accomplish our 
Objectives. 

585 We all know, the NASA, in contrast 

its ts Soviet counterpart, has conducted 

fo Manned space flights openly and be- 

tere the whole world through the press, 
on, and radio. ; 

The House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics has, since its inception, 
met every step to make sure all pos- 
mit information associated with com- 

tee hearings and investigations has 
been Made freely available to the press 
Ee the public. 

ASA has also maintained a very en- 
lightened and vigorous policy on the dis- 
panination of information, both to the 
reser On its day-to-day operations and 

tstanding personalities, and also to the 
Scientific communities of the world of the 
qumatched body of scientific data gath- 

red from space by NASA satéllites. 

An editorial in the January 23 Wash- 
ington Post has candidly and maturely 
op Pressed awareness of the press of the 
att} S forthright and straightforward 

tude of NASA officials in keeping the 
ress public informed of our prog- 
in space exploration. 

Adm, National Aeronautics and Space 
tion and the Washington 
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Post are to be commended for their un- 
ceasing efforts to tell the American 
people without reservation about the 
successes, and the failures, of our space 
program. Here, again, is a reaffirmation 
of the credo that has been woven into 
the fundamental philosophy of our 
country—give the people the facts, be- 
cause from truth comes wisdom and 
moral strength. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I wish to include the following 
editorial from the Washington Post of 
January 23, 1962. 

NASA's CANDOR 

The people of the United States, whose 
taxes pay for the costly experiments of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, and whose survival may turn on 
American achievements in the space age, 
finally are being treated as though space 
ventures are of some concern to them. 

They are being told what NASA is trying 
to do, when it is trying to do it, and why, 
upon occasion it is necessary to revise its 


plans and intentions when unexpected dif- 


ficulty is encountered. It may be possible 
for a totalitarian regime to conceal such vast 
plans and preparations and such a regime 
may succeed in making it appear that every 
experiment in this field is successful. Con- 
cealment is not possible in this country and 
even if it were possible no American would 
be gulled into believing that chancy under- 
takings of this kind can be uniformly 
successful, 


As space ventures proceed and the risks 


become even greater, it is inevitable that the 
exploration of the remote regions of outer 
space will involve mishaps and disasters. 
The public mind must be prepared for 
this. These undertakings are not child's 
play. No amount of preparation and fore- 
sight can eliminate dangers inherent in such 
unprecedented experiments. Citizens of a 
democratic society, made aware of these 
dangers, possess the maturity and fortitude 
to bear them. Candor is a compliment to 
that maturity; secrecy would be both in- 
sulting and futile. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news- 
letter of February 3, 1962: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas, February 3, 1962) 

The President asked Congress this week for 
$100 million to buy United Nations bonds. 
Inasmuch as I have introduced a resolution 
demanding that the United States withdraw 
from the UN., I am in complete disagree- 
ment with any further subsidy to that or- 
ganization. Any earlier hope on our part 
that the U.N. would keep peace in the world 
has long been shattered by a union of na- 
tions that seems more bent on destroying 
freedom and the United States as the leader 
Of the free world, than for any other purpose. 
A review of recent actions of the U.N. and 
a simple recitation of the anti-US. actions 
over the years and the subservience to the 
Soviet Union is enough to prove to my satis- 
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faction membership in and subsidy for the 
United Nations is not in the self-interest of 
our own Nation. 

No amount of flippancy on the part of the 
President in attempting to justify authoriz- 
ing Pierre Salinger, his publicity man, to 
meet with the Russians is going to keep the 
American people from remembering these 
important facts: (1) We have never won by 
talking with the Communists. They always 
have gained while we made concessions. Re- 
sult of the Vienna Conference between Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Khrushchev was the 
building of the wall in Berlin, and a further 
setback for the free world. (2) There is noth- 
ing in Salinger’s background or experience 
(and he is not an official responsible to the 
people) which leads us to believe he can 
successfully deal with the Soviets. (The 
President did not answer this in his press 
conference.) (3) Secret diplomacy has al- 
ways failed. I believe the people have the 
right to know, the press has a duty to dis- 
cuss, the President's goals in following his 
present course of courting the Kremlin’s 
royal family through his news secretary. 
While we appreciate humor, the American 
people find nothing funny in the many times 
the Communists have used such meetings as 
now proposed to gain respectability and fur- 
ther their dedicated aim of enslaving the 
world. 

On the Dallas Federal Building: It is a 
mystery to me why the President, who is 
calling for a balanced budget, would oppose 
a project which will save the taxpayers $990,- 
000 a year in present rentals. Although the 
President asked Congress for 70 new ways to 
spend money in his budget and economic 
messages, he seems reluctant to include a 
project which will save money. I will con- 
tinue my efforts to get approval by the Ap- 
propriations Committee of this project which 
has been proven on its merits to be right. 

My Committee on Ways and Means is deep- 
ly involved in writing a tax bill. Unfortu- 
nately, the end result is not going to be de- 
sirable as it should be. What is needed is 
complete tax reform and revision, not the hit 
and miss method we are now employing. 
Examples of where we will fall short: (1) 
Foreign investment. People will be forced to 
pay tax on money they do not have. The tax 
is too high and will only breed new troubles 
and inequities. (2) Tentative approval has 
been given to cut entertainment expenses an 
arbitrary 50 percent with no regard to legiti- 
macy. If entertainment expenses are not 
legitimate, why should we allow a 50-percent 
deduction? If they are a legitimate business 
expense they should be fully deductible. A 
better ap to this and other tax prob- 
lems, enactment of the Alger-Baker-Herlong 
bill for tax reform and eliminate deductions 
such as entertainment expense. 

The House passed H.R. 8900, the College 
Facilities bill. My opposition was based on: 
(1) The principle of taking Federal money 
to stimulate education is wrong. Our na- 
tional debt is nearing $300 billion. Taxes are 
already too high. We are reaching the 
breaking point financially. (2) Public ex- 
penditure of Federal money to support col- 
leges is killing private expenditure and will 
eventually replace private contributions to 
the detriment of higher education institu- 
tions. (3) Federal regulations must follow 
Federal expenditures, but are wrong when 
imposed in the educational field. Education 
of free men must remain free and that 
means free of Government control. (4) The 
necessary separation of church and state 
now conflicts with the denominational 
schools of higher education receiving loans 
or grants. (5) Imposition of further Federal 
regulation in imposing Davis-Bacon Act pro- 
visions in building college facilities. Secre- 
tary of Labor will set wages for construction 
and there is no recourse in any court from 
his arbitrary decision. In opposing this 
poorly written bill Iam for higher education 


+ 
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and the right of every student who wants a 
college education to get it. But they must 
want and seek it. It cannot be a gift from 
the Federal Government and still give us the 
hope of maintaining a free society and pri- 
vate enterprise system. 

The establishment of a new Cabinet Post 
for Urban Affairs as demanded by the Presi- 
dent is not going to improve urban affairs. 
Our private economy operating at the local 
level can serve people in our cities better 
than any bureaucrat or combination of bu- 
reaucrats directed out of Washington can. 
The President's attempt to make this a po- 
Itical issue by injecting the race question is 
in poor grace and will not, I am sure, fool 


the people. 


New York-Montreal Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 2, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
the harbor of New York is one of the 
greatest in the world. Because of it, 
industry has boomed, business has flour- 
ished and food supplies have reached 
the whole eastern seaboard. Since the 
St. Lawrence Seaway came into exist- 
ance, a great deal of the port business 
of the city of New York has been di- 
verted from the port of New York. 

One of the world’s great needs is cheap 
water transportation. The St. Lawrence 
River has afforded cheap water trans- 
portation on the northern frontier of 
the United States. A great need exists 
for an inland route and cheap water 
transportation from New York harbor to 
the north. The proposed New York- 
Montreal Seaway, which connects New 
York Harbor with the St. Lawrence 
River, is a natural step in cheap water 
transportation. The proposed route 
would utilize the Hudson River, the 
Champlain Canal, Lake Champlain and 
the Richelieu River in Canada. It would 
enter the St. Lawrence River at Sorel, 
about 46 miles northeast of Montreal. 
It would cut the water distance from 
Montreal to New York by 1,350 miles. 

For many years interested organiza- 
tions have been attempting to convince 
both Canada and the United States to 
cooperate to obtain approval of the New 
York-Montreal Seaway. Plans and sur- 
veys have been made. Those plans and 
surveys have been updated, and it seems 
that a quarter of a century of efforts 
may now be within reach. It is my in- 
tention to bring about legislation to pro- 
vide appropriations for a development of 
this Montreal-New York Seaway. 

In addition to economic advantages, 
such a seaway project can play a vital 
role in respect to our national survival. 
Trade could not be interfered with inas- 
much as it is an inland seaway and in- 
terference by submarines in the Atlantic 
Ocean would be forestalled. I have re- 
cently received a communication from 
one of my eminent constituents, Lt. Col. 
W. L. Rich, U.S. Army, retired, a con- 
sulting engineer and investment coun- 
selor who received his preliminary engi- 
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neering training at the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, Yale University. It sets 
forth in detail the history of the proposed 
seaway, its feasibility, and its advan- 
tages not only to Canada and the United 
States but to the world. This letter from 
Mr. Rich which follows I believe will 
prove interesting and informative: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SANTANGELO: The Com- 
mittee for the New York-Montreal Seaway, 
of which I am chairman, has been advocat- 
ing this proposed deep waterway since 1956. 
We are proposing that it follow the route 
of the present waterway that has been in 
use since 1609, when it was discovered by 
Samuel de Champlain. That route goes from 
New York City to Montreal, Canada, via the 
Hudson River, the Champlain Canal, Lake 
Champlain, down the Richelieu River to 
Sorel, Province of Quebec, Canada, where it 
joins the St. Lawrence River and thence 
up that river to Montreal, Province of 
Quebec, Canada. 

Six months after we had decided to pro- 
pose that this waterway be built and to 
recommend that it follow that route, we 
were informed that an interim report, made 
by the International Joint Commission in 
1936, had recommended this same route. 
This Commission had surveyed five proposed 
waterways and had recommended the route 
that we had chosen, as “the most practicable 
from an engineering standpoint and the 
least impracticable from an economic point 
of view,” and “that it be authorized to 
retain jurisdiction over the matter until the 
St. Lawrence waterway had become an ac- 
complished fact and the Commission has had 
an opportunity of studying the effect of it's 
operation upon the proposed Champlain 
waterway.” 

After a study of that 1937 Interim Report, 
we decided that the first thing that should 
be done was to have that 1937 survey up- 
dated. We, therefore, concentrated our 
efforts on that project, with the result that 
a bill, authorizing the U.S. Army, Corps of 
Engineers to update that survey was signed 
by President Eisenhower on July 3, 1958. 

In compliance with that authorization, 
the Army Engineers drew up a plan of pro- 
cedure for making a new survey. At that 
point they were instructed by the U.S. State 
Department not to proceed any further until 
“an expression of interest” in this new sur- 
vey had been received from the Canadian 
Government. All progress was halted. 

Now, at last, after 3 years of concentrated 
effort on our part, progress can be resumed. 
With the announcement made on Decem- 
ber 18, 1961, by Prime Minister John Diefen- 
baker of Canada, that “The Government of 
Canada has decided that action is due and 
that the subject of the Richelieu Waterway 
should be referred to the International Joint 
Commission for study,” we have secured “an 
expression of interest“ on the part of the 
Canadian Government in our proposed New 
York-Montreal Seaway project. 

We must now, after the 3-year delay, en- 
deavor to secure, during this session of Con- 
gress, an appropriation of moneys to defray 
the cost of updating that part of the 1937 
survey, which deals with this proposed 
waterway. 

When this new survey has been completed, 
a decision as to the practicability and de- 
sirability of proceeding with this proposed 
seaway can be made, based upon facts, de- 
veloped through this survey and not upon 
opinions. 

Our committee is convinced that the con- 
struction of this seaway, now, is of vital im- 
portance to the future progress of the east- 
ern part of Canada and our United States 
and that its completion will play an impor- 
tant part in providing the much needed 
economical and financial stimulation that 
eastern sections of our two countries, at 
present, lack. 
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This new deep waterway will provide 
greater accessibility to the ports of “The 
Fourth Coast,” via the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, for the commerce of the world and 
thereby will stimulate the growth of thé 
Lake ports, through expanded trade, pro- 
vided this waterway is designed to have 
“adequate capacity.” : 

Adequate capacity, to us, means a capacity, 
at least, equal to that of the St. Lawrence 
River at Montreal, Canada, which in terms 
of depth, at present, means not less than 37 
feet deep. 

The Canadian Government, when in 1644. 
it first began, by dredging, to open up the 
St. Lawrence River for the larger “Salties." 
decided that the required minimum depth 
of the river at Montreal, should be 37 feet 
Recent developments, there, have proven 
that any depth less than 37 feet is not prac- 
tical and that the 37 foot depth has got to 
be maintained as a minimum. 

The Associated Press, Montreal, July 15, 
1961, states that Marine engineers, worried 
by a steady fall in the level of the St. Law- 
rence River, are preparing a detailed study 
of the 54-mile stretch of the river channel 
east of Montreal. The dropping level, thë 
engineers say, could seriously reduce thé 
effective operation of the port of Montreal. 
if it continues. 

“Herbert Land, chief channel engineer, said 
officials are particularly concerned about the 
water level this year. The channel is sup“ 

to be at least 35 feet deep in the 
shipping season to give the large ocean- 
going vessels access to Montreal. But, on 
the basis of the last 10 years“ experience 
Land's office has predicted the level could 
fall to 34 feet this season, making the chan- 
nel unusable for many vessels.” Since 1844. 
when dredging began, the water level has 
fallen 3 feet. 

A correction of this condition, with the 
restoration of the required minimum dept! 
for the river at Montreal, is an integral part 
of this project and it presents no unsur- 
mountable obstacles. . 

This seaway project has many. facets tbat 
make it a must“ and it should be star 
without any further delay. One facet 18 
that of national survival, that I will not g9 
into at present. 

This proposed waterway will stimulate 
greater use of New York as a port of entry 
and thereby necessitate the modernizatio® 
of the port facilities. 

It will offer a shorter deep-water route 
from the ports on the “fourth coast" to 
the ports around the world, by some few uP 
to 2,700 miles for a round trip, with accom- 
panying reductions of shipping costs. 

As for an example, 1 million tons of news- 
print could be shipped yearly, via this short- 
cut, to the New York metropolitan area, at 
a saving, according to Mr. Lawrence Tombs: 
vice president of Guy Tombs, Ltd. of Mon- 
treal, Canada, of from $9 to $10 per ton, or 
a saving of from $9 to $10 million in freight 
charges alone, to the New York publishers, 
per year. At present only 25,000 tons are 
shipped yearly over this presently restricted 
route. 

It will make available to New York City 
a new supply of fresh water, which will be 
much needed in the near future, and 
eliminate the necessity for New York City 
to draw any additional fresh water from thé 
Delaware River watershed, thereby making 
more fresh water available to supply the fu- 
ture demands on the Delaware River for 
Philadelphia, Camden, et cetera. 

It will, if of adequate capacity, reduce th® 
number of locks along the proposed route 
from the present number of 23 to not more 
than 6 and possible only 5—the final actual 
number of locks will depend upon the to- 
pography of the region along the pro 
route. 


It will make seaports possible at any point 
along its route, from which direct ship“ 
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Ments can be made to t in the 
World m any por 


i Its completion will eliminate an ahnual 
O88, estimated to be $850,000, due to flooding 
the Lake Champlain-Richelleu River vi- 
cinity—s600,000, Canadian; $250,000, Ameri- 
fan, and an annual flooding of Canadian 
land, around the shores of Lake Champlain 
along the banks of the Richelieu River, 
estimated to be of at least 45,000 acres, that 
not dry out in time to be put into pro- 
duction, The collective losses in this region 
2 to flooding, since 1938, when work was 
topped due to the last war, on the Fryers 
ated across the Richelieu River, are esti- 
do * amount to more than 620 million 
Its completion will result in the stabiliza- 
n of the water level of Lake Champlain, 
Thommended to be at 98 feet above sea level. 
t stabilization will allow the building of 
d ent docks that can be kept in use 
all the open season because, from 
then on, there will always be a constant 
level of water at their sides. 
Its stabilized water level will also mint- 
the annual destruction by ice along the 
of Lake Champlain and along the 
banks of the Richelieu River. 

Annual flooding of the Richelieu River 
Will be eliminated by adequate flood control 
made possible by its completion. 

Wa Problem of an adequate supply of 
ter to operate this proposed seaway has 
wie Successfully concluded and enough 
ter can be made available for its opera- 
of through not less than two solutions 
that problem. 
sane use of Bascule type of bridges across 
Waterway will allow the passage of tall- 
t Sailboats through this waterway and 
able the waters of Lake Champlain avail- 
to both Canadian and American 


ets deep waterway will open up new tour- 
Toutes, to and from Canada and the 
Great Lakes and will make this fourth coast 
en n accessible for tourists from the east- 
Shores of the United States and from 
Europe and the rest of the world. 
Referring back to adequate capacity, the 
Leese St. Lawrence Seaway was not so 
tructed or the future necessity for twin- 
locking it and deepening it would not now 
be Under 
Planned 


Teet, and 


discussion. It was to have been 
to have a controlied depth of 35 
because of considerations, it was 
spt y built with a depth of only 27 feet, in 
te of important opposing opinions, which 
rent has proven to be correct. A number of 
aa items tend to indicate that inade- 
St te capacity has been the cause for the 
er awrence Seaway not living up to the 
*Pectations of its sponsor. 
1 cn Weekly news magazine Time, of July 
» 1961, under the heading, “The Unspec- 
cular St. Lawrence,” states, “many a Mid- 
nu tern grain exporter still prefers to barge 
Or Payload down the Mississippi to New 
e0 ans. where the cargo can be pùt aboard 
:000-ton vessels that sometimes offer 
oe aper rates than the 15,000-ton ships 
Plring the St. Lawrence.” 
want Obvious interpretation, the shippers 
the. boats of larger capacity but because 
with sway. under compromise, was built 
boa, its present control depth, the larger 
an, a cannot get up into the Great Lakes 
be available to the Š 
wedst July 13, 1961, as reported in the Mil- 
3 Journal, Mr. Joseph M. McCann, the 
n. ge Administrator of the St. Law- 
away Development Corporation, 
mated While inspecting the port of Mil- 
be tee that “within 10 years, traffic will 
nis heavy in the seaway that its locks 
have to be twinned and possibly its 
t ls deepened from 27 to 35 feet. Such 
Wanning may have to be done earlier on the 
elland Canal.” 
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By that statement, Mr. McCann indicated 
that he recognized that the present capacity 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway is not adequate 
to permit the passage of ships of large 
enough capacity, and for them to get up 
into the Great Lakes and there be available 
to the shippers. 

Now, we urge that serious consideration 
be given to the following points: 

1. That the design of this proposed deep 
waterway provide it with an ultimate ca- 
pacity, at least equal to that of the St. Law- 
rence River, with which it must compete to 
justify its existence as a “shortcut” for the 
“salties.” 

2. That the locks have a sill depth of not 
less than 40 feet; the present depth of the 
St. Lawrence River plus a 3-foot factor of 
safety. That sill depth will make it un- 
necessary to rebuild the locks when traffic 
demands that the capacity of this waterway 
be increased to equal that of the St. Law- 
rence River, 

3. That the initial depth of this waterway 
be, at least, 32 feet between the locks. That 
depth is the depth that the Hudson River 
is being deepened to, from New York’ City 
to Albany. Of the 450 miles length of this 
proposed waterway, within a short time more 
than half of that mileage will be 32 feet 
deep or deeper. 

4. That provisions be incorporated in the 
planning that will allow the use of this pas- 
sageway by small as well as the large boats. 

5. That the bridges, necessary for the pas- 
sage of vehicular traffic across this waterway, 
be of the bascule type, so as to eliminate any 
restrictions in overhead clearances and that 
their footings be placed far enough back 
from the banks of this waterway to permit 
free and clear passage of any ships that can 
make use of this waterway. 

6. That provisions be incorporated in the 
design to assure the maintenance of a con- 
stant water level at both the Albany, N.Y., 
and the Sorel-Montreal, Canada, regions. 

7, That the number of locks along this 
route be kept down to the minimum, to pos- 
sibly only 2 large locks along the Canadian 
section, in place of the present 11 small 
ones, as the total lift in this section is not 
more than 80 feet, because of the level of 
the St. Lawrence River at Montreal, Canada, 
is 20 feet above sea level. The New York 
State section may only require 3 large locks 
in place of the 12 small ones, because there 
the total lift will not be more than 98 feet, 
and because the water level of the Hudson 
River at Albany is only plus or minus 1% 
feet, due to the tidal fluctuations. This 98 
feet maximum lift, which is the lift up to 
the proposed level of Lake Champlain, is 
secured by the leveling off of the hump in 
the route of the present Champlain Canal, 
making the water level of Lake Champlain 
the maximum water level of the whole route. 

8. That provision be made in the design 
layout of this waterway for the future twin- 
ning of the locks, without their rebuilding, 
when the increase in volume of traffic so 
demands. 

9. That this seaway be set up as a self- 
liquidating project and to be so amortized 
that the initia] tolls can be kept down to a 
minimum to stimulate its use as a shortcut. 

You ask, What is my interest in the sea- 
way project? 

It is, to try to assure that this waterway 
shall have a capacity adequate to justify its 
existence. 

That the mistakes, inherent in the design 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway, be not repeated 
in this seaway project, particularly the lack 
of consideration given to the basic require- 
ments for the proper navigation of large 
longboats through a restricted waterway. 

For confirmation of that last statement, 
read “The Freshwater Cruise” of the U.S.S. 
Macon, by Capt. J. C. Wylie, U.S.N., in the 
April 1960 number of the U.S. Naval Insti- 
tute Proceedings. The Macon escorted 
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H.MSS. Britannia up the St, Lawrence Sea- 
way for the opening passage in June 1959. 

We are aware that some interests histori- 
cally oppose the use of waterways for com- 
mercial purposes, because they represent 
competition, but, when it can so easily be 
proven, that when any region is opened up 
and it prospers economically and financially, 
all means of transportation prosper and gain 
new business. 

Let all of us cooperate to assure that this 
seaway be so designed that it will not have 
to be rebuilt in the foreseeable future, 
WILLIAM LATHROP RICH, 

Chairman. 


To Be a World Leader the United States 
Must Lead 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
attended another conference, this time 
in Latin America, where it has again 
been made painfully clear that we have 
not yet adopted a policy of strength and 
determination which will inspire other 
nations to trust our leadership. At 
Punta del Este, we implored, we 
wheedled, we compromised, but we did 
not lead. Until we adopt policies which 
command the respect of other nations, 
until we forget about being popular but 
let the whole world know that we intend 
to remain free and to win the cold war, 
we will never attain the world leader- 
ship expected of us and necessary to our 
survival as a free nation. 

Much food for thought on the results 
of the Punta del Este Conference is con- 
tained in the following editorials from 
the Dallas Times Herald, the Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., News, and the Chicago 
Tribune: 

[From the Dallas Times Herald, Feb. 1, 1962] 
THE LESSON oF PUNTA DEL ESTE: UNITED 
STATES Must STAND BY Harp LINE 

Communist Cuba has been branded an 
outlaw by the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

It has been kicked out of the inter- 
American system. 

And now what happens? 

Specifically, what can we expect in Cuba? 
What will happen in the nations that voted 
for Cuba's expulsion? And what will happen 
in the nations that favored a soft policy 
toward the Castro regime? 

Expulsion of Cuba, of course, is a serious 
step—for both Cuba and the rest of the 
hemisphere. 

The Communist regime would have pre- 
ferred to remain a part of the Organization 
of American States—not because of any 
idealistic feelings toward the rest of the 
hemisphere but because OAS membership 
would provide a convenient channel through 
which to carry on its revolutionary expansion 
tactics. The OAS also could have served as 
a forum from which it could sound off 
against “imperialistic” countries—specifi- 
cally the United States. 

The final action taken at Punta del Este 
was a disappointment to the United States, 
in many respects. 

Twenty nations. unanimously condemned 
Cuba’s Communist regime. 
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Nobody but Cuba voted against the plan 
for immediate expulsion. But six nations 
abstained from voting—leaying a two-thirds 
majority. n 

The 14 nations that stood together for 
immediate expulsion probably can be de- 
pended upon to continue the fight, Individ- 
ually they probably will take appropriate ac- 
tion to put some teeth into outlawing of the 
Castro government. 

The six nations that failed to cast a vote 
on the expulsion motion are Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Chile, Mexico, Bolivia, and Ecuador. 

There will be a great deal of speculation 
on why they abstained. Was it out of sym- 
pathy or out of fear? 

Probably both elements had something to 
do with their soft attitude. 

Many Latins have found it fashionable to 
kick the shins of Uncle Sam, knowing that 
he will not kick back. 

But each of these nations has a strong 
Communist faction, with Castro connections. 
Brazil has a pro-Communist president, who 
has been stripped of some of his power. It 
also has a strong Communist element in 
northeastern Brazil. Argentina still con- 
tends with a strong Peronista element. The 
Chileans have an economic and political 
problem which is accentuated by the Red 
element. 

Mexico's President Lopez Mateos has been 
walking a tightrope between the leftists 
headed by former President Cardenas and the 
rightists headed by former President Aleman. 
Bolivian politics is influenced by the Red- 
dominated miners union and has a leftist 
vice president. Ecuador, which has long had 
a strong Communist element, recently has 
turned a little more to the left. 

Each of these nations undoubtedly is con- 
cerned over trouble at home. 

Each undoubtedly will be a Castro target 
in the months ahead. 

We got less than we had hoped for at 
Punta del Este. The Reds undoubtedly will 
attempt to make much of the claim that 
they have split the ranks of the Organization 
of American States. 

The problem for us now is to convince the 
other nations of the hemisphere that our 
insistence upon a strong stand against Cuba 
was right. 

It is late—but not too late—to do so. 
[From the Fort Lauderdale News, Feb. 1, 

1962} 3 
For UNCLE SaM, CONFERENCE AT PUNTA DEL 
Este Was A HUMILIATING EXPERIENCE 


Weary U.S. diplomats finally succeeded 
this week in getting Fidel Castro's Com- 
munist government of Cuba kicked out of 
the OAS, but the nature of their triumph 
isn’t such as to cause the boys to come back 
home wearing any halo of victory around 
their heads. 

The ouster resolution did not get the over- 
whelming support our delegation had hoped 
to secure when the conference convened a 
couple of weeks ago. In fact, it passed by 
only the barest of margins with six of the 
biggest Latin-American nations refraining 
from voting and Cuba, itself, casting a nega- 
tive ballot. 

The final vote, therefore, was 14-1 which 
just met the two-thirds majority required 
by the OAS charter. 

It is probable that, as a result of this ac- 
tion, the American people are going to be 
subjected to a big blast of publicity emanat- 
ing from the State Department terming the 
ouster of Cuba as a clear sign that the 
American states have now proclaimed their 
firm opposition to the Castro regime and to 
any attempts by the bearded madman and 
his followers to spread their evil doctrines 
throughout the rest of the hemisphere. 

If this happens Americans should take it 
with a great big grain of salt. It is true 
that the smaller nations of Latin America 
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have had their bellies full of Castro’s Cuba 
and are solidly united in wanting to get him 
out of their hair. 

But these smaller nations represent only 
a small fraction of the population of this 
hemisphere, and when one considers that 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador and 
Mexico all refrained from voting on the 
ouster resolution, the scope of our so-called 
victory at the OAS conference is narrowed 
down to virtually nothing. 

In fact, if a person cared to be perfectly 
truthful, this so-called victory could just as 
easily be termed a defeat, for early in the 
session we had to abandon our announced 
plan of securing sanctions against Cuba be- 
cause none of the bigger nations of the 
hemisphere wanted to go this far. y 

So what, in actuality, did we gain? A 
moral victory, perhaps, but since Fidel Castro 
had already publicly torn up and thrown to 
the winds the treaty papers binding his na- 
tion to the OAS, the resolution adopted by 
the OAS isn't going to bother him very much. 

Nor is the action taken by the member 
nations in denying any arms shipments to 
Cuba going to bother the bearded dictator 
& great deal. He is already getting all the 
military hardware he can possibly use from 
his Communist connections in Europe, so he 
doesn't need any arms from Latin American 
nations to help keep him riding high in the 
saddle. ; 

Cuban President Osvaldo Dorticos pretty 
well summed up the ineffectiveness of the 
OAS action when he told the delegates: 

“You may succeed in establishing this bloc, 
but you will not succeed in erasing us from 
the Americas’ geography. We may not be 
in the OAS, but socialistic Cuba will be in 
the Americas.” 

And then Dorticos said something that 
will grate on the nerve of Americans to an 
even greater extent. 

Scornfully he declared: “The imperialistic 
Government of the United States will con- 
tinue to look at revolutionary, socialistic 
Cuba, 90 miles from her coast.” 

How true and how sad this is. By our 
own admission at the OAS Conference we 
professed to a great unwillingness to take 
unilateral action to slice the Castro cancer 
out of Cuba. By our own admission we let 
the rest of the world know that the long- 
established and heretofore revered Monroe 
Doctrine has now been abandoned as an offi- 
cial American policy. 

This was not done with any express per- 
mission of the American people. It was not 
done by the American peoples“ representa- 
tives in the Congress. It was done by diplo- 
matic representatives who have apparently 
forgotten how proud and how strong this 
Nation of ours once stood and who now be- 
lleve that compromise accomplishes more in 
the long run than standing firm on princi- 
ples of justice and integrity. 

We can’t much blame Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk for what occurred at Punta del 
Estes this week. He was fighting a losing 
battle from the very start, and while he 
may have fought hard and was able to sal- 
vage something of a moral victory out of the 
Conference, our prestige and our influences 
in the big nations of Latin America are no 
longer the proud heritage they used to be. 

This is just another indication of how 
badly we are faring in the cold war without 
the Soviets even having to fire a shot against 
us. 
Twenty years ago it would have been ab- 
solutely inconcetvable that a communistic 
Soviet-dominated government could be es- 
tablished and nurtured to full health in 
nearby Cuba without bringing strong and 
effective action from our own Government to 
blot it out. 

But now, in this year 1962, we must beg 
and we must plead for the help of other 
nations to get rid of a cancer right 
on our own doorstep. And when that help 
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is not forthcoming from those we have every 
right to expect it from, we shrug our shoul- 
ders and do nothing except to make more 
plans to give more millions of our dollars 
to these uncooperative nations in the vain 
hope we can buy what we cannot win 
through respect and friendship. 

Is this the hallmark of a great and power- 
ful nation? Is this the America that makes 
a citizen's heart leap with pride when his 
flag goes by? We do not think so. It is just 
another sign of the moral weakness that 
grips our Government and so many of our 
people today. It is the Chamberlain-with- 
his-umbrella attitude of compromise that 
permits a thief to keep his ill-gained loot 
in the vain hope he won't go out and steal 
some more. 

So, let's don't call what happened at Punta 
del Este this week a victory for our side. 
Rather than being a victory it was the hu- 
miliating experience of having to accept the 
fact we are losing ground and respect in 
Latin America, and unless we find some way 
to reverse this trend there will be more 
Fidel Castros thumbing their noses at us 
and laughing up their sleeves at our futility 

Jack W. GORE. 


[From the Chicago Dally Tribune] 
THE OAS AND THE OBVIOUS 

After 9 days of applying hammerlocks and 
half nelsons on the ‘reluctant Latin Amer- 
icans, Secretary of State Rusk finally suc- 
ceeded in wringing a declaration from the 
Organization of American States that Castro's 
Cuban communism is “Incompatible” with 
the inter-American system. This is about 
as startling as a finding that Typhoid Mary 
would not be a desirable addition to a debu- 
tante ball. 

The resolution further calls for the “ex- 
clusion” of the present Cuban dictatorship 
from the organs and agencies of the OAS. 
In particular, Castro is to be shut out of 
the inter-American defense board—an empty 
gesture, since Cuba hasn't attended 
meetings since last April. 

Beyond this, the OAS agreed to an em- 
bargo on trade and traffic in arms with 
Cuba—ualso relatively meaningless, since Cuba 
has built herself into the largest military 
power in Latin America by the acquisition of 
armaments from the Soviet bloc. 

These pallid responses to the Communist 
threat of infiltration and subversion from 
Cuba were obtained by a minimum two- 
thirds majority vote of 14 nations, among 
them the United States, on the key resolu- 
tions. The largest and most influential 
countries of Latin America, notably Brazil, 
Argentina, and Mexico, refused to go along. 

Mr. Rusk was obliged to pull in his horns 
on his original demands for tougher action. 
He had gone to the conference at Punta 
del Este, Uruguay, seeking a collective rup- 
ture of diplomatic relations and the appli- 
cation of economic sanctions. The OAS had 
been equal to such stiff measures against 
the tinpot dictatorship of the late Trujillo 
in the Dominician Republic, but it had no 
stomach for similar action against the rabid 
Castro. 

The Secretary of State had also started out 
calling for individual and collective measures 
of defense against political and indirect ag- 
gression mounted by Castro against the 
hemisphere. This would have committed 
the OAS to some sort of action, but it was 
lost in the shuffle. The result is that Castro 
is to be ostracized as socially unacceptable, 
but that he is to be left unscratched. 

Mr. Rusk, ironically, had no trouble 
mustering the votes of every member of the 
OAS except Cuba for a proclamation in sup- 
port of Latin American adherence to Mr. 
Kennedy's alliance for progress. Inasmuch 
as this calls for $20 billion in economic ald, 
mostly to be supplied by the U.S. Treasury, 
there was no reason to expect resistance. 
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But on the really important question of 
relevant and effective action against 
Castro, there was no similar accommodation. 
A ur ot the major Latin American nations 
nea argued that Cuba could not be expelled 
dom the OAS under its existing charter, in- 
“smuch as the charter made no provision for 
— or suspending a member state. 
ful argument will provide Castro with use- 
ung o munition for propaganda in the 
united Nations, where the Communist bloc 
of be glad to join him in a renewed volley 
&ccusations against U.S. imperialism. 
ions ter the Cuban invasion flopped last April, 
ta: y warned that if the OAS refused 
Meet its commitments against Communist 
kastration, the United States would feel 
the to go it alone. The OAS has done only 
the allowable minimum. In doing even that, 
5 United States and 19 other American 
a untries have signified that communism is 
negotiable matter in this hemisphere. 
the t is a far cry from the bold warning of 
the Monroe Doctrine to European despotisms 
they We should consider any attempt on 
tion’ Dart to extend their system to any por- 
Any of this as jus to 
ha erican peace and security.” That has 
tiop pened, by the very terms of the declara- 
at Punta del Este. But the President 
mon nothing. He is as derelict as his laggard 
ners in the OAS. 
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2 RYAN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
Ree to extend my remarks in the 
8 I wish to draw the attention of 
Colleagues to an editorial which ap- 
ang in the New York World-Telegram 
Sun on January 30, 1962. This is 
of €r editorial deploring the passage 
bin ien 11 of the postal rate increase 
and I believe that the World-Telegram 
the Sun presented the heart of the mat- 
in stating: 
prontorcement of a rule such as the one 
— by the House * would give one 
eral hoever happened to be Attorney Gen- 
all sp a given time—the power to say what 
© rest of us are going to read. 
CENSORING THE Mars 


4 depressingly low opinion of mass intel- 


asence in the United States is indicated by 
ap amendment to the postal rate bill, just 
Froved by the House. 
ju Would bar from the mails any matter 
munis by the Attorney General to be Com- 
rush t propaganda, There was a frightened 
mun? Avold being considered soft on com- 
on} Tune amendment was adopted with 
y two dissenting votes, 
try + ign mail is distributed in this coun- 
inn tough cooperative agreements which 
delivery.of American mail abroad. As 
terendent Kennedy noted at his‘ press con- 
cr zue this week, we sent 16 million pounds 
Cire (including food packages) to Iron 
March countries in the 12 months e 
Mor, 1. 1961—and got back only a little 
© than 2 million pounds. 
Pro Orcement of a rule such as the one 
messed by the House could invite counter- 
Mall oe severely curtailing international 
It yo Vice. But that isn't the worst of it. 
to youd give one man—whoever ha 
Attorney General at a given time— 
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the power to say what all the rest of us are 
going to read. It implies that the American 
people are so soft in the head they are li- 
able to turn Commie after reading, for 
instance, a Khrushchey speech, any one of 
which is 100 percent Communist propa- 
ganda, 

This is a timid and probably unconsti- 
tutional plan which, if strictly enforced, 
simply would deprive the American people 
of information as to what is going on in 
large sections of the world—what they are 
saying about us and planning to do to us. 
The Senate should knock that amendment 
in the head. 


False Smile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. EDWARD J, DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
continual emphasis by our State Depart- 
ment, with suggestive comments of U.N. 
Ambassador Stevenson, it is apparent 
that the Kennedy administration is in- 
tent on ignoring the lessons of history by 
blindly plunging into agreements in the 
area of peaceful coexistence with the 
Communists. This blindness of the ad- 
ministration's foreign policy can be seen 
in this afternoon’s newspaper stories 
dealing with Laos and South Vietnam, 
where the coalition government that our 
State Department has attempted to 
achievé in Laos is not only moving to- 
ward Red control of that country but 
would make our military position in 
South Vietnam substantially more dan- 
gerous. The Lansing Journal, an inde- 
pendent weekly newspaper in Lansing, 
Ill., covered the issue of peaceful coex- 
istence with a most effective, thought- 
provoking editorial on February 1. 
Under unanimous consent, I include this 
editorial, “False Smile,” in the RECORD: 

FALSE SMILE 

Too many people have interpreted the 
smile of Nikita Khrushchev as an indication 
that he is really a good fellow at heart. 
They reason that one who appears so jolly 
and enjoys himself and others is bound to 
be in favor of peace or at least of “peaceful 
coexistence." 

Let us examine this theory in some detail. 
Just what does “peaceful coexistence” mean 
to smiling Khrushchev? It means complete 
submission to mistaken rule. It means the 
end of freedom. And remember this: 
Whether he smiles or not, Khrushchev is a 
Communist, and he is just as dedicated to 
the cause, as were Marx, Lenin, and Stalin. 

The mistaken mind rejects international 
fair play except as a means of gaining time. 
Stalin said: “Diplomacy is the art of using 
good words to hide bad deeds.” Thirty years 
ago, Dimitri Manuilski, one of the most ar- 
ticulate Communist prophets and a profes- 
sor at the Lenin school of political warfare 
in Moscow, wrote about how communism 
would conquer the world, He said that Rus- 
sia would first come forward with a peace 
offensive so as to electrify the 
world. All nations, wearied by a long cold 
war, would come rushing forward, eager to 
make friends with the Soviets. Then, as 
soon as their guard was down, the Commu- 
rg would strike them down with clenched 

ts. 
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We think of that plan and somehow 
Khrushchev's smile seems less heartwarm- 
ing, and loses its pleasant charm. A Com- 
munist’s word is of no value. Certainly, the 
long history of betrayals in this connection- 
should convince us that no Communist 
promise is worth anything. 

In 1945, for instance, right after World 
War II ended, sixteen members of Poland’s 
government were invited to Moscow to con- 
duct negotiations. Although they were non- 
Communists, they were allies—or they 
thought they were—in the war just ended. 
But Communists haye no non-Communist 
allies. Upon arriving in Moscow, the 16 
Polish leaders were imprisoned. They have 
not been heard of since. 

Hungarian leaders of the 1956 anti-Com- 
munist uprising were promised safe conduct 
when they were invited to negotiate terms 
of the withdrawal of the Red Army from 
Budapest. The conference was held under 
a whit flag of truce. The Hungarian lead- 
ers were seized and shot. 

One of these incidents took place under 
Stalin; the other under Khrushchev. The 
Communist purpose has never changed—it 
is still world domination. 


Kennedy Administration Learned No 
Lesson From Stalin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the February 1 issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune there appeared an ac- 
count of the incredible naivete of the 
Kennedy administration—especially of 
the publio relations man, Pierre Sal- 
inger—in thinking that we will persuade 
the Communists to stop plotting our de- 
struction by being nice to them. Stu- 
dents of history know that Lenin's think- 
ing still dominates Russian thinking. 

Let us be firm and strong and let us 
keep the public relations men where they 
are supposed to be—not being super- 
duper Secretaries of State overnight. 

The articles follow: 

STRANGE DUET, SALINGER OF THE WHITE HOUSE 
AND ADZHUEEI or SOVIET; EXCHANGE OF 
CHILDREN Next? Rep Eprror Horns a PRESS 
CONFERENCE 

SOME FANCY FOOTWORK 
(By Rowland Evans, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON.—If the scientists don't soon 
come up with a formula for perpetual mo- 
tion, they'll turn to Pierre Salinger as the 
next best thing. 

One evening last spring, after a 12-hour 
day, Mr. Salinger popped into the Presi- 
dent’s office to get last-minute instructions 
for the next day. He was wearing a dinner 
jacket. 

The President had no instructions for his 
press secretary and Mr, Salinger popped out 
again, all 185 pounds of him. 

A moment later he returned, a trifie 
chagrined. 

“Mr. President, I left my black tie at home 
this morning, and I forgot to ask you if I 
could borrow yours. In fact, Mr. President, I 
hope you don’t mind, but I've already taken 
the liberty of borrowing it. I have it on 
now.“ 

The President laughed. 
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“And where are you going tonight, Pierre?” 

That night Pierre was going to an em- 
bassy reception. Now he's going to Moscow, 
probably the first press secretary in history 
to undertake a top-level scouting expedition 
of this kind. Purely “informal,” of course. 

For months he and Alexei Adzhubel, editor 
of Izvestia and son-in-law of Premier Nikita 
S. Khrushchev, have been engaged in some 
of the fanciest footwork this town has ever 
seen. It started off when NBC got the two 
of them together last June on an unprece- 
dented television debate. That led to the 
President’s agreement to offer an exclusive 
interview to the Russian. That led to the 
return visit of Mr. Adzhubei this week, lunch 
at the White House, dinner at Mr. Salinger's. 
lunch at Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy's. 

In between, Mr. Salinger wrote Mr. Adz- 
hubei a letter, and Mr. Adzhubei brought 
Mr. Salinger a present from the Soviet 
Union—a handsome mahogany box filled 
with an assortment of Armenian brandy. 
Mr. Salinger, in short, has now established 
a solid relationship with Mr, Adzhubei, with- 
out which there could be no trip to Russia. 

For example: After their television debate 
last June, Mr. Salinger brought Mr. Adzhu- 
bel to Washington for a visit. On the first 
evening, the press secretary, who prides him- 
self on his culinary arts, cooked a Salinger 
meal for the Russian. 

Mr. Adzhubei proposed an exchange of the 
Salinger and Adzhubei children—the former 
to go and live with Mr. Adzhubei's family 
in Moscow for a couple of months while the 
Salingers took care of Mr. Adzhubel’s chil- 
dren in Washington. Mr. Salinger thought 
it sounded like a good idea. One of the main 
reasons for his trip to Moscow, after all, is 
to encourage more and better exchanges 
between the United States and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. He agreed to 
think it over. 

The following evening, Mr. Salinger bor- 
rowed one of the President's Potomac boats, 
the Patrick J., and took Mr. Adzhubei on a 
trip down the river to Mount Vernon. The 
Russians are suckers for music, so Mr. Sa- 
linger’s 9-year-old boy, Stephen, played 
“The Star-Spangled Banner“ on his violin 
as the craft sailed past Mount Vernon. 

The other Salinger children are Marc, 13, 
and Suzanne, 10. Mr. Adzhubei has three 
boys who are a little younger than the 
Salinger children. 

When Mr. Adzhubel came to Washington 
last Thanksgiving to prepare for his inter- 
view with the President at Hyannis Port, 
he went straight to Mr. Salinger's place, an 
attractive modern, split-level house on the 
edge of Lake Barcroft, Va. Mrs. Salinger 
cooked the meal. 

So when the Soviet editor returned this 
week, for the third inning in the Salinger- 
Adzhubei series, the foundation for a trip 
to Moscow was already in place. Only the 
finishing touches were needed, and these 
were supplied at lunch at the White House 
on Tuesday. ` 

Some of the oldtimers around here are 
genuinely astonished by all this. It took 
long enough to get used to the freehand 
style of James C. Hagerty, who ran President 
Eisenhower's press relations with unprece- 
dented latitude. 

Mr. Salinger is something else again. The 
President's words at the press conference 
yesterday are worth noting. He was asked 
about criticism of Mr. Salinger by a Repub- 
lican Member of the House, Representative 
Bruce ALGER, Texas. According to Repre- 
resentative ALGER, Mr. Salinger has no busi- 
ness going to Moscow because he is only a 
“young and inexperienced White House pub- 
icity man.” 

Mr. Kennedy replied: “As I saw the press, 
it said that Mr. Salinger’s main function 
was to increase my standing in the Gallup 
poll. Having done that he is now moving 
on.“ 
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A PROMISE AND DEFENSE 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WASHINGTON.—Soviet Editor Alexei Ad- 
zhubei, Premier Nikito S. Khrushehev's son- 
in-law and a believer in competitive coexist- 
ence, climaxed a visit to President Kennedy's 
meeting with newsmen yesterday by staging 
his own impromptu press conference, which 
included this headline prediction: 

“There may be a solution soon in Laos— 
sooner than you think. And it will be a 
good beginning.“ 

Earlier, Mr. Adzhubei, accompanied by his 
wife, Rada, had listened impassively as Presi- 
dent Kennedy warned of the serious conse- 
quences of renewed Communist attacks in 
Laos and the danger that renewed hostilities 
could cause all efforts for peace “to go up in 
smoke and fire.” 

The Izvestia editor, who, like Mr. Kennedy, 
was in exceptionally robust conversational 
form yesterday, was surrounded by a crush 
of correspondents as he left the new State 
Department auditorium. Among other 
things he had heard President Kennedy de- 
fend with vigor—and humor—the forthcom- 
ing visit to Moscow of his press secretary, 
Pierre Salinger, who will be Mr. Adzhubei's 
guest. 

Said the President: “I know there are al- 
ways some people who feel that Americans 
are always young and inexperienced and 
foreigners are always able and tough and 
great negotiators. I don't think we need 
worry so much about Americans traveling 
abroad. They take care of themselves and so 
will Mr. Salinger.” 

Then he added with a mischievious smile 
and a glance at the distinguished Soviet visi- 
tor: “There may even be people in the Soviet 
Union, who are concerned at what Mr. Ad- 
zhubei may be doing over here.” 

“Nonsense,” retorted Mr. Adzhubei to the 
reporters who thronged around him after 
Mr. Kennedy's exit. “Nobody worries about 
my trip here. After all, such worries could 
not exist in my country, for in the Soviet 
Union we have freedom.” 

Asked what he thought of the President's 
performance, Mr. Adzhubei shrugged his 
shoulders, smiled and said: “After all, I am 
no stranger to press conferences.” And he 
proved forthwith he certainly wasn't. 

What V 
caused a stir in official W. 


and because no Soviet official has been pub- 
licly so outspoken in predicting that the 
latest flareup in Laos can be contained and 
a solution found—at last. 

On another subject—the reported crisis 
in the Kremlin—Mr. Adzhubei set a prec- 
edent by tackling the subject with some 
candor, saying “None of the antiparty 
group—either Molotov (former Foreign Min- 
ister), Kaganovich (former labor czar) or 
Malenkoy (former Premier) are of any 
political” importance today in the Soviet Un- 
fon. Therefore, they cannot constitute a 
threat of any kind to the 

This is the first time that all of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s onetime rivals of any Impor- 
tance in the antiparty group have been 
lumped together in the category of non- 
important political personalities. 

Mr. Adzhubet’s greatest caution was on 
the subject of Berlin and nuclear testing: 
“Ah, those are matters that will require a 
very long conversation.” 

But orf peaceful coexistence he was brim- 
ming with optimism. 

“Our countries can do great things for 
the world,” he said. “Our social systems are 
different. But that should not hold us back 
from coming to agreement on the basis of 
state relations. We are for peaceful co- 
existence, but not because we are afraid 
of the United States. We do not believe 
the United States wants war. So let us 
get together and talk.“ 


February 5 


The blond, tanned, and stocky Russian 
has been receiving the red-carpet treat- 
ment in Washington, having dined Tuesday 
at the White House and yesterday with 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy. 

But although the President welcomed his 
presence at the press conference with 
courtesy, Mr. Kennedy was not in the least 
inhibited from frank comments on com- 
munism and Soviet bloc affairs. 

Thus Mr. Adzhubei heard Mr. Kennedy: 

1. Praise the Punta del Este meeting of 
hemisphere Foreign Ministers for “declaring 
with one voice that the concept of Marxism- 
Leninism is incompatible with the inter- 
American system.“ 

2. Say that a Presidential trip to the 
Soviet Union did not seem advisable until a 
real breakthrough is achieved that will les- 
sen tensions in the cold war. 

3. Assert that the Soviet Union does not 
appear to have any desire for the moment 
to achieve progress on the issue of Berlin 
and Germany. 

The principals at both press conferences 
were in agreement on the importance of 
maintaining contacts at all levels between 
Soviet and American citizens. 

The President said: “I believe that any 
exchange of information, any exchange of 
views, any cooperation of any kind in these 
very hazardous times will be very useful, so 
we are glad for them.” 

In an introduction that brought a laugh 
from every one, including the Adzhubeis. 
Mr. Kennedy greeted the Soviet editor, who 
will proceed from Washington on a Latin- 
American tour, in this fashion: 

Mr. Adzhubei is the editor of the Russian 
paper which carried the interview with me 
last November. He ts also a member of the 
Central Committee, and therefore combines 
two hazardous professions, politics and 
journalism, and also Mrs. Adzhubei, who is 
the daughter of Chairman Khrushchev. We 
are glad to have them here to observe an 
ancient American custom.” 


Floating Sales Corps 
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HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is an editorial which appeared in the 
Philadelphia Bulletin on January 28, 
commenting on legislation which I have 
introduced to establish a Floating Amer- 
ican Trade Fair. 

This proposal has been very enthusi- 
astically received throughout the coun- 
try, and it is clearly apparent to me that 
the small manufacturers of America do 
want to participate in the stream of in- 
ternational commerce if an opportunity 
is afforded them for such participation. 

I hope that the committee will give 
serious consideration to this legislation. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin editorial 
follows: 


FLOATING SALES Corps 

An idea worth exploring has been ad- 
vanced by Representative Roman C. PUCIN- 
SKI, of Illinois, that the Government and 
American industry jointly outfit one or more 
ships as floating trade fairs. To stimulate 
American exports, they would travel to the 
major ports of the world, anchor for a time 
and show U.S. goods. 

These floating merchandise marts, with 
convention space in them rented to as many 
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— exhibitors, in Congressman PUCIN- 
et would be largely subsidized 
a Government, with exhibitors paying 


Would be curtailed, and the costs of 
transportation minimized. The exhibitors 
pould not be at the mercy of a foreign bu- 

Aucracy, such as has hampered American 
demonstrators at recent foreign trade fairs. 

Poreign trade fairs are regularly held in 
Several European cities, and provide an im- 
Portant stimulus to world trade. The sug- 
aA ship fairs would carry the idea a 

Ir farther and into new areas. 
out Such an American program is worked 
bern Philadelphia manufacturers and ship- 
Phitageny “ag port facilities of the city of 
p: itself, would surely be in- 
terested a 


Is Space a Challenge to Religion? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 1, 1962 


dai ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 

ple, evening. February 2, I had the great 

of of addressing the Fathers Club 

Nyne Ursuline School in New Rochelle, 

lenge On the subject: “Is Space a Chal- 
e to Religion?” 

The meeting was presided over by Mr. 
pibtiel Bundschuh, president of the 
in chers Club of the school, and I was 

troduced by my old friend, the Hon- 
Peter Campbell Brown, former 
Y counsel of the city of New 

ork, and also well remembered by my 
for his distinguished service 
Sede n Washington as Chairman of the 
1 ersive Activities Control Board. 
accepted this invitation because an- 
J her dear friend of mine, Dr. Alexander 
the ente. wrote me that the Sisters of 
400 Ursuline School, together with the 
wan nen comprising the Fathers Club, 
5 be overjoyed to have me address 
on the subject of space. 

The pleasure was all mine. 

Following is the text of my address: 
By CONGRESSMAN VICTOR L. ANFUSO 
Ew Tonk, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1962 
Chairman and friends: I want to dis- 
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Provoking. As you know, I am a 
of the House Committee on Science 
Astronautics and since being appointed 
committee I find the field of science 
exciting and I keep thinking about 
more. 
deeply religious person, as are 
ch you. Itis for this reason that I have 


my topic: “Is Space a Challenge 
15 Religion?” ‘This is not a simple subject. 
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actuall e old problem of "Religion 
nine Stance.” Each time there, is a sig- 
the t advance or a major breakthrough in 
questetentine world, we again take up the 

tion, 
outer dent years it is the exploration of 
Ratio Space which has captured the imagi- 
Same cf People all over the world. At the 
about une. it has set many of them to think 
this , 7ellgion, Some profess to see in all 
my Aeld lenge to religion. Theology is not 
this d Of specialization: my interest in 

field is limited to that of the ordinary 


$ 


and devout churchgoer. 
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The great American poet and philosopher, 
Carl Sandburg tells the story how he once 
met with the famous physicist, Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, who played a leading role in 


the development of atomic energy. Sand- 


burg asked him this question: “Tell me, 
when you finally shattered the atom, which 
is the smallest particle of matter, and it 
came apart, what were the pieces?” 

Dr. Oppenheimer replied: “When the atom 
was split, it didn't come apart in pieces; it 
came apart in things that never existed 
before.“ 

To this day we don't know all the secrets 
of God's universe, anymore than we know 
the secret’s of God's ways. It is true that 
in recent years we have made great progress 
in scientific research. We have learned a 
great deal about outer space, we are aware 
of the difficulties involved, we know of the 
explorations being undertaken now and those 

anned for the future. And yet, the more I 
earn about all this, the more I come to the 
conclusion that mankind still needs to 
pray—and, if we are wise, we should pray 
very hard, 

In one of his last annual Christmas mes- 
sages to the world, the late Pope Pius XII, 
speaking ot the divine grandeur and its 
meaning to mankind, said this: 

“There is reason, indeed, for asking with 
fear and anxiety if modern man is still dis- 
posed to allow himself to yield to a super- 
natural truth so sublime, to be penetrated 
by the joy it has to offer; who is so sure of 
himself and his future, he dares all, urged 
by an insatiable desire to know nature’s 
deepest secrets, to bend its forces to his-own 
will, eager to penetrate in his own person the 
interplanetary spaces. In truth modern 
man, precisely because in possession of all 
that the mind and labor or man have pro- 
duced, ought to recognize even more the 
infinite distance between what he can do and 
what proceeds from the limitless power of 
God.” 

This, to my mind, constitutes very sage 
and sound advice. Unless we recognize the 
infinite distance between what man can do 
and the unlimited powers of God, we shall 
digress from the belief in God and turn to 
the belief in some all-powerful man—a be- 
lief based more on fear than on conviction. 
We need not look too far afield for this pos- 
sibility. The present order in Soviet Russia 
and Communist China, based on a Godless 
philosophy and a way of life which is devoid 
of religion, are perfect examples of men 
living in fear instead of ffeedom, of men liv- 
ing with brutal power instead of with God's 
words of truth and love. 

Having said all this, I do not mean to 
convey to you the idea that man must not 
continue to probe the secrets of the universe 
in which he lives. This is definitely desir- 
able and should be encouraged. 

Let us consider the proposal to explore 
the moon. The national program of explor- 
ing the moon, with manned and unmanned 
spacecraft, has captured the imagination of 
the world, Since it will also capture a siz- 
able chunk of the Federal budget, it is being 
discussed, pro and con, in every city and 
hamlet across the land. 

The question is often asked: Why go to 
the Moon? or what can a man do on the 
Moon that instruments can’t do? If you 
look at a man with an engineer's eye, you 
will probably conclude that human beings 
are extremely fragile creatures to bear the 
strains of space flight. Certainly, they are 
not very reliable, compared with some ma- 
chines. Considered as computers, they are 
both slow and inaccurate. Above all, from 
a moral standpoint they are not expendable; 
this country, at least, would never send a 
man into space unless it expected him to 
survive, 

Then why should we try to put a man, 
and not just instruments, on the Moon? 
The main reason is that people are unparal- 
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leled for versatility and selectivity, especially 
in observation, making repairs, and coping 
with unforeseen problems. In addition to 
the logical reasons for sending man into 
space, there are psychological factors that 
are not so rational. Man may not really 
trust his machines, and he wants to go along 
for the ride. 

But let us assume that man himself is 
the best available means, you may still ask: 
“Why explore the Moon?” Specific answers 
have been given at length by James E. Webb, 
the National Space Administrator, and 
others. I'll review them briefly, and then 
consider the values of spaceflight beyond 
the Moon. 

Scientists look at the Moon as an object 
of study and a useful laboratory. They tell 
us that cloze study of the moon—which has 
changed relatively little through the ages, 
and so preserved the records of its early his- 
tory—may throw much light on the origin 
and nature of the Earth and of life itself. 

The Moon has economic value as a new 
rich source of metals and minerals, oil and 
gases, and other useful materials which 
would enrich mankind on Earth, 

Although this is a controversial question, 
there seems to be little doubt of the Moon’s 
strategic value. For instance, Professor Guy 
Stever of MIT, a former chief scientist of the 
Air Force, says that putting a man on the 
Moon is a military necessity and whoever 
conquers the Moon can conquer the Earth. 
If this is true, then we don't want the Rus- 
sians getting there first. 

The Moon could also be used for many 
practical applications in photography, com- 
munications, weather forecasting, medicine, 
navigation, and research on materials and 
electronic components. 

Then, there are psychological reasons for 
going to the Moon. In addition to the chal- 
lenge, the voice of adventure telling us to 
explore the Moon “because it is there”, we 
know that the manned exploration of the 
Moon would add immeasurably to our na- 
tional influence and prestige throughout the 
world. We cannot overlook this factor. 
Look at what the Russians have done with 
their sputnik, the Moon shot and their as- 
tronauts, all the propaganda they have got- 
ten out of it and how they used it to build 
up their prestige in the world. 

From the standpoint of our national space 
program, the Moon would be very useful as 
a way station, a platform for the assembly 
and restaging of vehicles going ‘beyond the 
Moon to the planets. The cost and energy 
requirements would be much less for Moon- 
staged flights than for direct filghts from 
the earth to (say) Mars and Venus, 

At this point in my talk, I'd like to digress 
for just a moment, and give you a bird's-eye 
view of the national space program. In the 
coming fiscal year, which begins on July 1, 
some 12 percent of the total Federal budget 
(of $92.5 billion) will be spent on missiles 
and space. That's about $11 billion. The 
NASA budget alone will be roughly twice as 
much as the year before. I think we should 
note, though, that NASA will spend only 
about $300 million for its own expenses, 
while letting contracts with industry of 
more than 63% billion. 

These are large amounts of money. You 
can well imagine their impact on the na- 
tional economy. Since a large part will be 
spent for research and development. I am 
sure you can appreciate the stimulus that 
the space program will give to scientific and 
technological progress, and in fact to every 
phase of economic activity. Communities all 
over the country will benefit from it. 

This money will pay for many different 
projects. You may have read their names 
in the newspapers. For unmanned explora- 
tion of the Moon, NASA is developing the 
Ranger and Surveyor and also, for later use, 
the Prospector and Voyager. 

NASA plans to launch three Rangers in 
1963. The first of these will carry cameras, 
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which will take 180 pictures of the Moon 
from distances of 2,400 to 15 miles as they 
plunge to destruction on the surface. These 
pictures will be televised back to the Earth, 
Equipment which (it is hoped) can survive 
the crashlanding will relay back additional 
information on (a) the Moon's radioactivity, 
(b) the lunar surface, (c) Moon quakes, and 
(d) the impact of meteors on the Moon. 

The NASA budget for research and de- 
velopment on manned exploration of the 
Moon will rise next year from $147 to $863 
million. This program includes project 
Mercury (one-man craft), Gemini (two-man 
craft) and Apollo (three-man craft). Proj- 
ect Mercury has become famous through the 
exploits of Astronauts Shepard and Grissom 
{and Glenn). Now it is already phasing out. 
The Mercury budget reaches its peak—over 
$68 million—in the current fiscal year, will 
drop next year to some $13 million. 

The next major NASA project—and one 
that people don't hear much about—is Mari- 
ner, for the unmanned exploration of Mars 
and Venus. There are also major projects for 
communication, weather, and navigation 
satellite systems, and for scientific satellites 
and sounding rockets. 

I've already mentioned the technical and 
economic impact of the space program. Let 
me give you a few examples. 

More than 700,000 people are already now 
employed in the various industries engaged 
in space technologies. Their number will 
grow even larger in the years to come, 


These industries include most of the air- ' 


craft companies and a large part of elec- 
tronics, plus a number of industries that 
many people seldom think of in connection 
with space, such as plastics and ceramics. 
Some are virtually new industries created 
by the space program—one example is cryo- 
genics (the technology of very low 
temperatures) . 

This upsurge of industry, mostly in re- 
search and development has produced a 


number of new materials, devices and pro- 


cesses. For instance, remote-control televi- 
sion switches enable us to turn a program 
on or off without moving from our chairs. 
These switches are an offshoot of space 
technology. Another example is a drug 
developed from a missile propellant—hydra- 
zine—and now used to treat mental illness 
and tuberculosis. 

In fact, many byproducts of space technol- 
ogy are finding applications in medicine. In- 
credible as it may seem, even the hazards of 
spaceflight promise in time to help us cure 
the ills of mankind. This possibility seems 
such a paradox to people who first hear it 
that it deserves a few minutes’ consideration. 

The best known hazards of spaceflight are 
radiation and weightlessness. 

Below the Van Allen belts, where all 
manned orbital flights will probaby be made, 
the earth's magnetic field gives good pro- 
tection from radiation. Even direct passage 
through the Van Allen belts should not be 

us, because it can be made so quickly, 
and because there are “holes” in the Van 
Allen belts around the earth's polar regions. 
But at higher altitudes, astronauts will en- 
counter cosmic radiation and solar flares. It 
is on really long trips, beyond the moon, 
that solar flares will represent the big 
danger. 

This country has not had much experience 
with weightlessness—in fact, only about 5 
minutes each for the Shepard and Grissom 
flights. Soviet reports indicate that pro- 
longed weightlessness causes some disorienta- 
tion and nausea, as well as some irregularity 
of heart action, but nothing really serious. 
We must remember, though, that even 
Titov's flight lasted only about 24 hours. 
For flights to Mars or Venus, which will take 
weeks or months, the problem of weight- 
lessness may be more serious, as indicated 
by the experiences of bedridden patients and 
the “simulated weightlessness” of subject 
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experimentally immersed in water. The re- 
sults of “simulated weightlessness” include 
reduced minerals in the bones, reduced 
nitrogen in the muscles, and a reduced 
tolerance of g. forces (referring to the force 
of gravity). : 

Perhaps an, astronaut's ability to with- 
stand g. forces will have to be built up 
again, before he can return to the earth. A 
familiar parallel is the bedridden patient, 
who can seldom walk right after he gets out 
of bed, but has to regain his sense of balance 
and muscular control by degrees—for exam- 
ple, by sitting up for a few minutes every 
day, and taking a few steps around the room 
while leaning on a cane or an another per- 
son. Some of our space planners have 
thought up a similar way of rehabilitating 
weightless astronauts. The idea is that an 
astronaut would not return directly to the 
earth from outer space, but would first 
spend some time on a space station in orbit. 
If the space station rotated slowly, like a 
top, centrifugal force would stimulate the 
earth’s gravity—that is, it would overcome 
weightlessness. By controlling the rate of 
spin, the astronaut's tolerance to g. forces 
could be gradually built up until he became 
able again to withstand the earth's gravity. 

On the plus side, it should be noted that 
weightlessness can prolong life by as much 
as one-third of the present average span be- 
cause of the release of pressure on the heart. 
It has been calculated that man expends 
about one-third of his total energy produc- 
tion in overcoming the force of gravity. It 
may interest you to know that the higher up 
you go into space, your weight is reduced 
and the pressure on the heart is similarly re- 
duced. A simple example, which might sur- 
prise you, is the knowledge that a person's 
weight is a trifle less in the upstairs bed- 
room than in his downstairs living room. 
Nevertheless, I would not advise you to get 
rid of your one-story split-level rambler 
home so soon. 

Another interesting point for you to know 
is that an athlete can clear a bar on earth 
(and I mean a bar you jump over, and not a 
certain other kind of bar) at the height of 
about 7 feet. The world’s record is 7 feet 
4% inches. On the moon, an ordinary man 
can clear a bar at 42 feet. Think of it, 
you'd be flying around up there like angels. 

Someday it may be possible to send heart 
patients into orbit for treatment, or they 
mày be ordered by their doctors to live on 
the moon or on some small planet where 
gravity is weaker than on the earth, In 
much the same way, the radiation of outer 
space may be used to treat diseases, just as 
X-rays are used today. 

A principal hazard is psychological. It 
arises in part from the feeling that man was 
not made to go into space. I'd like to de- 
vote the remaining moments of my talk to 
this question. 

Of course, it is true—again, if you look at 
a man with an engineer's eye—that the 
human frame was not designed primarily for 
space flight. I have no doubt that this will 
prove to be the limiting factor in the 
manned exploration of outer space. On the 
other hand, was the human frame designed 
to climb the highest mountains—where man 
has been—or descend to the farthest depths 
of the sea—where man has been? 

Astronauts and highflying aviators tell us 
that they sometimes have a sense of isola- 
tion out there—of being cut off from the 
world, They also tell us about another feel- 
ing that comes to them on such occasions— 
a feeling of being closer to God. 

For me, the ethical rightness of exploring 
space was settled in 1956, when His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII made the following pro- 
nouncement at a special audience in Castel 
Gondolfo: 

“The Lord God, who placed in the heart 
of man the insatiable desire for knowledge, 
did not intend to limit man's efforts in the 
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process, as he said, ‘submit the earth.“ H 
is the whole creation that he has placed at 
his command and that he offers to the hu- 
man mind, so that he may see it throug? 
and thus may understand always more pro; 
foundly the infinite grandeur of his Creator- 

In line with those inspiring words which 
have just quoted, it is my firm belief that 
the exploration of the moon and planets 
bring vast benefits, many times greater than 
their cost, to the Nation, the scientific com” 
munity, and to all of mankind. 

Which in conclusion brings me back to mY 
original question: Is space a challenge to te- 
ligion? I do not see it as such. I see thé 
exploration of space as a furtherance of hu- 
man knowledge, as the opening of new vista 
for human achievement and the attainment 
of abundance for all. I see it as God's hand 
in helping man to understand the universe 


in which he lives. 


Space exploration is not a challenge to God 
It is a challenge to man, And the challenge 
consists not only in obtaining knowledge, but 
in utilizing it properly and justly, to bring 
real peace on earth, according to the 
of God. 


The Forgotten People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, this § 
the eighth of 10 articles, part of a series 
which appeared in the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun in October 1961, on 
the subject of the migrant worker in the 
United States. These articles were writ- 
ten by Dale Wright, World-Telegram 
Sun staff writer, who, for 6 months, lived 
and worked as a migrant worker along 
the Atlantic seaboard from Florida @ 
New York. 

MIGRANT ACCEPTS GYP AS PART OF LIFE 


(By Dale Wright) 

A migrant farmworker expects exploitā“ 
tion as one of the grim facts of his miserable 
life. 

He knows he'll be cheated and he learP* 
to live with it. He knows he’ll be underpa 
for his labor and overcharged for many of 
the things he has to buy for himself and b! 
family. 

Because many migrants never get t 
school—or have to leave during the earlý 
elementary school years to go to work 
the fields—they are uneducated and IIliter- 
ate. For this reason they are easy mark 
for sharp operators. 

GIMMICKS DESCRIBED 


While driving along ‘a country road 
through the fertile North Shore potato ares 
near Peconic, Long Island, last August 1 
picked up two hitchhiking farmhands who 
spelled out some of the gimmicks the sharp! 
use to separate a migrant worker from 
hard-won wages. 

James Taylor, 19, and Evon Washington. 
$1, both from Polk County, Fla., had bee? 
taken to Peconic last July to work at a po- 
tato grader. They had joined a traveling 
farm crew headed by a Virginia man earlief 
in the summer on a promise that they would 
be paid $1.25 an hour, 

(The World-Telegram is withholding tb? 
Virginia man’s name at this time because % 
an investigation now underway.) 

Both farmhands that in nearlJ 
3 months of work with the crew of 67 grad 
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and loaders they had never earned more than 
cents hourly. 
At the time I gave the two men a lift 
ey were headed on foot for New York City, 
Miles away. Between the two they had 12 
cents in cash and only the clothes they 
Wore. They had left their camp the night 
Ore, they said, because there was no 
nce of earning enough money to subsist. 


STORY RECORDED 


The stories they told were so typical of 
55 Cruel swindles I had heard many times 
th Ore in other farm areas, north and south; 
— I brought them into New York, staked 

em to a room at a YMCA and tape-record- 
€d their stories. 

days later I rounded up some shirts 
and underwear and helped get them jobs at 
88 Upstate New York fruit cannery through 
© State employment service. 
Here are some of the things they told me— 
on 2 hours of tape: 

Their crew leader deducted $1 weekly for 
The dues for a union that doesn't exist. 
shi men had not signed any union member- 

P cards. They did not know the name of 

Union to which they paid dues. 
The two sald they were told that the de- 
Uctions would be made for 20 weeks. Ial- 
teady knew the reason. It was one of the 
— trequentiy used by labor contrac- 


their recrulting pitches in the South, 

Contractors promise to bus or truck mi- 

bet ue up the road at no cost. But they 
t back the money in hidden charges. 

ILLEGAL DEDUCTIONS 
Mr. Taylor and Mr. Washington also de- 
that their crew leader deducted $1.40 
wont 


for social security benefits. Mr. 
had emphasized that although he 
= lost his social security card he knew his 


“Neither the contractor nor the time- 
keeper 


“They 
Never asked me.” 


deductions were illegal even if the 
leader had known the number. The 
Maximum legal deduction is 3 percent of 
up to $4,800 annually. For the 
uctions to have been legal the crew 
Workers would have to be paid at least 
kly. The two hitchhikers insisted 
never grossed more than $32 
the crew. 

Paydays, the men declared, the crew 
Charged his workers $1 a pint for wine 
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Which retails for 53 cents. 
trough State law requires that migrant 
“tmworkers be furnished with written 


NO CONTRACTS POSTED 


Another State law requires that farm labor 
post in conspicuous places, elther 
ving quarters or at grading houses, 


and charges for food and housing. 
oa Taylor, who has completed 11 years of 
lic school education, said he had never 
den a labor contract posted and did not 
know the procedure was required. 


Mr. Washington said he had been paid 
acting for his first week of work and that 
gq the end of the second week he received 
aro, Well over 40 hours of work. This was 
weer the deduction of $13.50 for 19 meals 
y and $4 for room rent. 
er Sometimes the boss would pay us what- 

er he felt like,” Mr. Washington explained, 
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He'd tell me, ‘You couldn’t have worked 
that much time,’ Then he'd pay me what 
he wanted to.” 

Mr. Taylor said that for his best week of 
work he received $17, after union dues, 
social security, and food and lodging. 

Both men charged that there were many 
others at the camp who had been bilked by 
illegal charges. 

The two men estimated they had been 
cheated out of a minimum of $200 each. 

One of their biggest gripes concerned what 
they called waiting time. 

As Mr. Taylor explained it: “If we're load- 
ing potatoes off the grader and into trucks 
and the trucks are late, we don’t get paid for 
waiting. But we have to work around the 
shed anyway, stacking sacks of potatoes for 
the next trucks or just moving things 
around. 

There's sometimes 2 or 3 hours between 
trucks. We're working but we're not getting 
paid. The time stops when the truck is 
loaded, and it don’t start until the next 
one comes in.” 

An intense, serious young man, Mr. 
Taylor's summation of the exploitation of 
migrant farmworkers mirrors the feelings 
of the essential laborers (about 25,000 come 
into New York State every year) who harvest 
the Nation’s crops: 

“We're getting cheated and we know it. 
You gotta take it or leave. We left.” 

I later made another visit to the camp, 
tucked away in the trees, to see for myself 
what the two men had left behind. There, 
glistening in the bright Long Island sun, 
I found an explanation: An expensive 1960 
sedan was parked in front of the shabby 
quarters alongside a 1956 luxury car. I had 
been told earlier by Mr. Taylor and Mr. Wash- 
ington that they were owned by the crew 
leader and his wife. 


Peace Corps Lauded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Bill 
Moyers, of Marshall, Tex., 29-year-old 
former aid to Vice President LYNDON 
Jounson, has been Associate Director of 
Public Affairs for the Peace Corps since 
the creation of the new agency. 

During this period many difficult de- 
cisions have faced Sargent Shriver, Mr. 
Moyers, and the rest of the Peace Corps 
staff. None has been more difficult than 
the choice between teaching people the 
needed kinds of skills or seeking out in- 
dividuals who already have these skills. 

Of interest is the editorial comment 
made by the Marshall News-Messenger, 
one of Texas’ outstanding newspapers, on 
January 26, 1962: 

PEACE Corps 

The Peace Corps has a big pool of appli- 
cants, some 16,000 men and women who say 
they want to serve their country by helping 
abroad. Though this is heartening evidence 
of dedication to a good cause, it now ap- 
pears that even as big a pool as this does 
not contain enough ef certain kinds of spe- 
olalists needed by the Peace Corps. 

Teachers are much in demand overseas, 
and fortunately two-thirds of the 750 volun- 
teers [are] in training or already abroad. 
But various projects may have to be cut back 
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because there are not enough medical and 
agricultural technicians, engineers, survey- 
ors, plumbers, and so on. There is a short- 
age of applicants skilled In these and several 
other fields. 

One possible solution would be to train 
unskilled volunteers to handle work in such 
specialties. It is to know that Peace 
Corps officials have decided against any such 
training program. They have made the wise 
decision to go out looking for skilled person- 
nel. We are confident that America has 
enough people with such skills, and will- 
ing to exercise them abroad in their coun- 
try's behalf, to meet the need. Here is an 
opportunity for them to serve in a meaning- 
ful way. 

SEE 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). : 
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The Vote by the Organization of 
American States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent that a very fine edi- 

-torial published in the Eugene Register- 
entitled “A 14-1-6 Vote Is Not a 
Setback,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. It is excellent analysis of 


Particular problem as it arose at the 


Punta del Este Conference. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
Ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A 14-1-6 Vore Is Nor a SETBACK 


Who is the better poker player? Is it the 
man with a high degree of skill who takes 
come two-thirds of the money in the game? 

is it the player of less skill, but who also 
& revolver and who thereby takes home 

au the money? 
are questions we might ask ourselves 
as we contemplate the so-called setback 
country received at the Organization of 
erican States meeting in Uruguay. We did 
Ra the required two-thirds of the members 
diate Along with us in calling for an imme- 
ti te removal of Castro's Cuba from OAS ac- 
ae Only Cuba voted against us. Six 
a tions did not vote at all. A somewhat 

Saker resolution, apparently without the 

— feature, passed 20 to 0, with Cu- 
representatives absent. 
= was our failure to get a 20-to-1 vote on 
dur ning that is being called a setback for 
j This country probably could have black- 
8 the six abstaining nations into voting 
Way. We could have used economic pres- 
toon €ven military threats, had we wanted 
play that way. Buta victory won by such 
ods would not have been a victory at 
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We must, moreover, note which countries 
apstained, and why. In no case were the 
boten tions an expressed admiration of Cas- 

Mexico, whose vote we never did really 
— nas important trade ties with Cuba. 
bread-and-butter issue looms much 
auser in the Mexican mind than does the 
estion of political virtue among the cus- 
sh; Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, and Ecuador 
are flabby economies, including impover- 
ished masses that have expressed interest in 
things Castro has promised his Cubans. 
regimes in these countries have resisted 
Castro forces—so far. But they don't 
t to stir them up, either. The last thing 
to make Castro angry enough 
Tegards their countries as next on 
timetable. The abstentions of these 
ts may have been motivated more 
nervous fright than by any implied ap- 
Proval of Cuba. The sixth nation to abstain, 
Argentina, is harder 
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Uni to understand. The 
for ad States went to the Conference hoping 
Argentine support. Was this sup 
Pethaps modified because Argentina's big 
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neighbors, Brazil and Chile, felt as they did 
about it? 

The very fact that this country did not 
come away from the Conference with all the 
money on the table may, in the long run, 
be to our advantage. One of the loudest 
notes in Castro’s symphony has been the re- 
peated charges of “Yankee domination” of 
the other nations of the hemisphere. The 
events at this Conference give the lie to Cas- 
tro’s charges. We did not bully our friends 
into voting with us. 

We could have used whatever prestige 
might have been attached to a more over- 
whelming vote, of course. But we don’t need 
that prestige half so much as the abstaining 
governments need the prestige they gained. 
Theirs was a prestige among their own peo- 
ple, a demonstration to the people at home 
that their governments are not beholden to 
Uncle Sam. Except for Mexico, the abstain- 
ing nations share the problem of govern- 
ments which have only the limited confi- 
dence of their citizens. Their quasi-deflance 
of the Yankee colossus may be of value to 
them. 

It is the Register-Guard’s opinion that in 
the long run we shall look back on the Punta 
del Este Conference of 1962 as a fortunate 
meeting. The snub of Cuba may have been 
less important than the demonstration that 
the alliance for progress is truly an alliance 
of independent nations and not just a Yan- 
kee steamroller. 


Dynamic Strength of Our Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. ABERNETHY.- Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
editorial which recently appeared in 
the Clarion-Ledger of Jackson, Miss.: 
DYNAMIC STRENGTH OF OUR AGRICULTURE 


Most of us are inclined to bewall the prob- 
lems of American agriculture but when we 
get right down to it, the main problem is 
that our farmers are just too efficient. Ours 
is a problem of surplus in a world where the 
mass of human exist on substandard 
levels or the brink of starvation. 

There is no more remarkable story than 
the vitality and value of our agricultural 
system. Our ability to feed this Nation and 
then go on to create an economic problem 
of overabundance is simply fantastic in view 
of world food supply conditions. 

Within recent months there have been 
numerous reports of mass starvation, in- 
adequate food supply and political turmoil 
created by underfed people in Communist 
China. That Red regime has been forced to 
purchase some 235 million bushels of wheat 
and barley to sustain the meager diet of in- 
habitants. And recent speeches of Nikita 
Khrushchev have severely criticized Soviet 
agricultural performances which fell far 
short of expected output. 


It is a strange paradox that we are put 
on the run in defending our American sys- 
tem in the face of such gross inefficiency by 
our Communist competitors. There should 
be no race at all for leadership. We have 
the means, ability and scientific know-how 
to lift the entire world out of the morass of 
hunger through agricultural production. 

This leadership does not mean we should 
fail to take vigorous steps toward improving, 
updating and making our basic farm pro- 
grams less costly and even more efficient. 

A really significant part of our situation 
is that the vast majority of our governmen- 
tal activities in the agricultural area are con- 
cerned with reducing, eliminating, storing 
and purchasing surplus output. Contrast 
this with mandatory cooperatives on State- 
owned land, highly organized, dictatorially 
directed and unable in many parts of the 
world to produce enough food and fiber for 
even the most basic needs of domestic pop- 
ulations. 

We have our agricultural headaches, to be 
sure, but they are relatively trivial when 
compared with those of other countries 
today. 


The True Function of the Nation’s 
School Systems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN O. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with unanimous consent 
granted during the delivery of my speech 
on the higher education bill, I present 
the article entitled “The True Function 
of the Nation’s School Systems,” written 
by the Reverend Joseph Lennon, O.P., 
dean of Providence College, and pub- 
lished in the Providence Bulletin of 
January 24, 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE TRUE FUNCTION OF THE NATION’S 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
(By the Reverend Joseph L. Lennon, OP., 
S dean of the college) 

(With this article, the first of a weekly 
series from members of the faculty at Provi- . 
dence College. The Evening Bulletin resumes 
its Wednesday presentation of columns from 
the campuses of Rhode Island's colleges and 
universities. In previous years, the Bulletin 
has printed columns from Brown University 
and the University of Rhode Island. Next 
winter, columns from Rhode Island College 
and the Rhode Island School of Design will 
be printed.) 

We are often told that the main function 
of the school is to produce good citizens. 
How acceptable is this statement? Since a 
normal life means a life lived in society, in- 
cluding political society, education for citi- 
zenship is undoubtedly a valuable and even 
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a necessary aim. But is it adequate as the 
sole aim, or even as the main alm of educa- 
tion? 

Before we can say what the primary aim of 
education should be, we must find out what 
we are educating. We are educating a man, 
a human person, a free rational being, capa- 
ble of knowledge and love through the spirit- 
ual principle of his nature, transcending the 
determined material order, possessing an in- 
trinsic liberty, having a destiny beyond the 
temporal world, an independent whole and 
not merely a part of nature, an end, and not 
merely a means. 


A SOCIAL ANIMAL 


Because he is what he is, man is naturally 
a social animal. He tends to society, both 
domestic and civil, because he is a man. It 
is true that society is natural to man because 
it satisfies his material needs through mak- 
ing possible the division of labor, and be- 
cause it satisfies his intellectual needs 
through making possible the office of teach- 
ing. But society is also natural to man be- 
cause it allows greater scope for his specifi- 
cally human powers of knowledge and love; 
it allows him to communicate his thoughts 
to his fellows and to express his natural 
generosity and love to them. Society exists 
to enable man to give, as well as to take, and 
thus to reach a fuller degree of human de- 
velopment. 

Soclety then is human society, erected by 
the free consent of human persons and 
having as its aim the common good of its 
members, the providing of the conditions 
of the good life through which they can 
most completely develop their human poten- 
tialities. A citizen, then, must first be a 
man before he can be a citizen, and the 
better man he is, the better citizen he will 
make. Those schools which aim only, or 
even first, at making a citizen are motivated 
by a false view of the nature of man and of 
society. They are putting the cart before 
the horse. 

Good citizenship is best achieved by aim- 
ing at something else. An education that 
aims at making the student first a fully 
developed man, by stressing his intellectual 
and moral training, also will make him a 
good citizen; an education that aims first 
at making him a citizen by stressing ex- 
clusively, or even chiefiy, his social training 
will only make him a slave by stunting the 
growth of his intellectual powers. It will 
make him the slave of inhuman forces by 

and training him as a being whose 
role is to adapt himself to his environment 
rather than to form his environment by the 
free exercise of his human intellect and 
will, 

This leads to another and even more seri- 
ous criticism of the conception of citizen- 
ship as the sole or the primary aim of edu- 
cation, This conception implies that man is 
a means and society his end; it denies in 
effect, if not in intention, the fundamental 
liberties of the human person, and sees in 
him only a tool of the state. And if edu- 
cation is for citizenship, then the state of 
which the student is a citizen quickly will 
become the power that decides what type of 
education its citizens shall have. Education 
for citizenship will come in practice to mean 
education of the type that a particular state 
demands, a type subservient to its desires 
in lending itself to its particular aims. This 
is what happened in Mussolini’s Italy and 
Hitler's Germany, and what is still happen- 
ing in Russia and China today. 

Consclously or unconsciously, education 
for citizenship implies the totalitarian con- 
ception of man and of the state. It is based 
on the tenet that the state has given the 
individual he has, and conse- 
quently that it rightly may demand all in 
return. If citizenship is allowed to become 
the sole aim, or eyen the primary aim, of 
education, it will lead inevitably to the 
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totalitarian state. Was it not Mussolini who 
said: “Nothing above the state, nothing be- 
yond the state, nothing outside the state." 


A MATTER OF GIVING 


By this, I do not mean to derogate from 
the importance of citizenship as an 
aim of education, even though it is a partial 
and subordinate aim, a by-product, as it 
were, of more universal objectives. Let me 
explain. The purpose of citizenship is the 
common welfare of the state in which 
citizenship is enjoyed. A state is its citi- 
zens; rulers and ruled, united in the pur- 
suance of a common social peace and well- 
being. It is to be conceived in terms of 
motion; it is a directed movement aimed at 
a goal. It is the common good which gives 
reason for citizenship and is the determinant 
of the goodness of the citizen. He is a good 
citizen who is well disposed in regard to the 
common good. In conformity with the na- 
ture of the citizen as he is a man, this 
disposition must be rational and yoluntary; 
in order that it be constant and efficacious, 
it must be a virtuous attachment, an habit- 
ual inclination to meet the demands of; 
the common good. 

“Unselfish love of the common good,” 
says Thomas Aquinas, “makes a good citi- 
zen.” The common good is in some degree 
an actuality, and ideal, a good to be achieved 
by organized cooperative activity on the part 
of the citizens. Both as an actuality and 
as an ideal, it is a good and consequently 
an object of love. 


ONLY A BYPRODUCT 


An unselfish love means no more than a 
constant effective desire to do good to 
another. It is not a matter of getting for 
one’s self; it is a matter of giving, of spend- 
ing one’s self for another. He who truly 
loves the good of the state does not wish 
to control or corner it. He is not looking to 
receive. He desires to preserve it in all 
its integrity and to advance it as much as 
it is within his power to do so. His at- 
titude and attachment is the direct opposite 
of that of the tyrants, big and small, who, 
bent solely on personal advantage, and void 
of all vision and generosity, would absorb 
the common President Kennedy ex- 
pressed it eloquently when he said: “Ask 
not what your country can do for you; ask 
what you can do for your country.” 

This love of the citizen must, of course, 
like all love, be preceded by knowledge. It 
is here that our schools can be most helpful. 
The citizen has to be profoundly conscious 
of his dependence upon society; he has to 
recognize himself as Incomplete, as insuffi- 
cient unto himself. He has to see civil so- 
ciety as it is, a unity of men like himself 
who desire to live the good life and who 
join for the purpose of offering mutual help 
toward the realization of a common social 
and cultural well-being in which all may 
participate. The student has to be taught 
that the progress which has been made is 
the product, in no small degree, of the efforts 
of men who have gone before, men who have 
left their achievements as a heritage, not to 
be squandered or lost, but to be appreciated 
and enhanced. We are all indebted to these 
men. They are, in a very real sense, our 
heroes. Every citizen should be acquainted 
with the great men of his land, should know 
the history, the traditions and the ideals of 
his country. To impart this knowledge is a 
fundamental duty of the schools. 

Moreover, it is important for the citizen 
to understand that dependence upon society 
does not mean personal helplessness. A 
society entirely or even largely comprised 
of dependents would have little upon which 
to depend. The development of one’s own 
abilities and resources is bound up with the 
furtherance of the good of society, for un- 
less one can help himself, there is little hope 
of his helping others. In other words, the 
citizen should realize that there is a true 
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individualism which means social progress. 
The commonwealth is fostered by private 
works. Each man's job, however seemingly 
insignificant it is, assumes importance when 
it is seen in its relation of the whole. One's 
private vocation, whatever it may be, as long 
as it is within the law and consequently 
good, is not only a private work, it Is a post 
of public duty. To be a good citizen one 
must realize the element of public good in 
what he does. 

The Russians perhaps have succeeded more 
than we have in impressing upon the indi- 
vidual the larger signficance of his job, no 
matter how menial it might be. Being con- 
scious of the meaning and worth of his work, 
and its connection with the progress of his 
country, the worker is willing to labor with 
might and main, happy in the thought that 
he is contributing to the success of Com- 
munist objectives. 


A MAJOR TASK 


A society that gages the worth of an in- 
dividual according to the scale of jobs—the 
less worthy the man, the more menial the 
job—makes it more difficult for the worker 
to determine the true value of himself and 
his work in relation both to the common 
good of society and the end for which he was 
created. A different criterion is needed. As 
John W. Gardner states in his book “Excel- 
lence”; “Human dignity and worth should be 
assessed only in terms of those qualities of 
mind and spirit that are within the reach 
of every human being.” A good plumber is 
just as necessary to our society as a good 
philosopher; we need both. In order to get 
both, the plumber must be as convinced of 
the worth of his plumbing as the philosopher 
is of his philosophizing. 

By reason of his status as a part of the 
whole, the positive influence of the private 
citizen In the procuring of the common good 
is only partial. Nevertheless, it is important. 
It is so important that consciousness of it 
should not be left to chance. One of the 
major tasks of the school in our democratie 
society is to impress constantly upon the stu- 
dent the active role he plays, indeed, must 
play, in achieving the common good of his 
country. 


Six Stars for General MacArthur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat of January 18: 

Sıx STARS ror GENERAL MACARTHUR 

Last fall, the American Legion at its na- 
tional convention voted unanimously to ask 
Congress to raise General of the Army Doug- 
las MacArthur to six-star rank. This has 
been urged by the Globe-Democrat for the 
past many years. 

At the conclusion of World War I, Gen. 
John J. Pershing, the commander in chief 
of American forces in that conflict, was 
awarded the rank of General of the Armies 
by act of Congress. 

During World War IT, four generals, Mac- 
Arthur, Eisenhower, Marshall, and Arnold— 
and four admirals, Nimitz, King, Leahy, and 
Halsey—were raised to five-star rank to cor- 
respond to the equivalent rank of field mar- 
shal and admiral of the fleet among our 
allies, and as a mark of special recognition 
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for the Nation's most eminent military com- 


Without in any way detracting from the 

y Magnificent contributions of the 

gher great generals and admirals who held 

rden rank in World War II, General Mac- 
Arthur's 


contributions to his Nation are 


Que in our history and unquestionably 
never be equalled again. 
weneral MacArthur served in the active 
— Establishment for half a century. 
he youngest general officer in World War I, 
3 to the highest position in the Army. 
t of Chief of Staff in President Hoover s 
ge tion, and retired as a four-star 
in 1935, 
Phili was immediately drafted to aid the 
fleig ‘Ppines, where he was given the rank of 
in Marshal and was recalled to active duty 
weit oe American Army by President Roose- 
t m 1941. 
denn led American forces from the tragic 
— or Bataan and Corregidor against 
helming Japanese forces, all the way 
ber trom Australla through New Guinea 
Jan the Philippines, to the surrender of the 
hhant ese in Tokyo Bay in a series of bril- 
t campaigns spanning 4 years and more 
5,000 miles. 


Poll end of hostilities, General 


Mander in Japan, where for 6 years his wise 
raministration converted a fierce and de- 
friend enemy into a loyal and stanch 
World of the United States and the free 
, In what is unquestionably the out- 
achievement of military govern- 

Ment in the entire of the world. 
War contributions of this great man, in 
the dad peace, have won every accolade of 
: American people and of governments 

arougnhout the world. 
— Macarthur served longer and in 
tary Positions of authority than any mili- 
His commander in all the annals of history. 
val genius will stand as long as courage, 
or, and fortitude are honored. 

Unites twilight of a life well lived for the 
recel States, General MacArthur should 
Nation this fitting tribute from a grateful 
n. The Globe-Democrat and countless 
of Americans hope that the Con- 
pass, early in the current session, 
ae ae which is presently before it 
-star rank on America’s great- 
*st military hero, a 


Soviet-West German Relations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


mat THURMOND. Mr. President, Mr. 
ard H. Sims, editor of the Times and 
— in Orangeburg, S. C., and 
ington the Sims News Bureau in Wash- 
„Is currently visiting West Ger- 
Pe and in doing so is writing a series 
this icles on political developments in 
Sim, mbortant part of the world. Mr. 
talk has written an excellent article on 
of an alinement between the Soviet 
and the West German Govern- 
— I this article to the atten- 
of the Senate and ask unanimous 
dosent that it be printed in the Appen- 
of the Recor for all to read. 
wadere being no objection, the article 


ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
Ollows: 
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Hint or Ruvusso-BoNN REAPPROACHMENT 
HAUNTS WESTERN CAPITALS 


(Evrror’s Note—This is the first in a 
series of special reports from Germany by 
Edward H. Sims, depicting Germany's rise 
to power, again, her foreign policy, the prob- 
lem of reunification, Germany’s relationship 
with Russia—the subject of this report—and 
other subjects which are of vital interest to 
Americans, especially because of Germany’s 
position today as the leading continental 
power once again.) 

(By Edward H. Sims) 

West Grermany.—Early in December the 
Soviet Ambassador to West Germany con- 
ferred with Chancellor Konrad Adenauer for 
over an hour. Afterward he reported a 
“fruitful improvement” in Soviet-West Ger- 
man relations. 

Ambassador Andrei A. Smirnov's additional 
comments were more specific: “I was able 
to confirm progress in essential questions. 
I left the Chancellor’s office very satisfied.” 

These unusually warm words from a So- 
viet diplomat, following Premier Nikita 
Khrushehev's November suggestion for a re- 
approachment between the Soviet Union and 
West Germany, plus reports the Russians 
have suggested Chancellor Adenauer come 
to Moscow for talks with Khrushchev, focus 
attention on the possibility of a new turn 
in Russo-German relations. They raise 
anew the question of West German neutral- 
ism, 


How much chance is there that Germany 
will, in the years ahead, turn to neutralism? 

In his recent, provocative book, The New 
Germany and the Old Nazis, T. H. Tetens 
says there is a very real possibility that Ger- 
many will not only turn toward neutralism, 
playing East against West, but also turn 
away from democracy. 

Tetens says the nightmare of the Western 
Powers, which haunts statesmen and diplo- 
mats in all the Western capitals, is the possi- 
bility of a reapproachment between the Fed- 
eral Republic and the Soviet Union. And he 
quotes the co-founder of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union (Adenauer’s party), Prof. 
Friedrich von der Heydte, as saying that, 
basically, the Germans do not cherish democ- 
racy—that they may well follow -another 
German strong man, if he should come along. 

The Bonn Government’s reaction to the 
Tetens book has not been officially expressed. 
But the many Germans to whom the writer 
has spoken are almost unanimous in their 
conviction that it paints only the gloomy 
and pessimistic side of the West German 
picture. They scoff at suggestions that 
former Nazis and extreme nationalists are 
today a significant force in West German 
politics. 

Certainly the policy of Chancellor Aden- 
auer has been consistently, the opposite of 
neutralism—one of close alliance with the 
West, of building German strength within 
the framework of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

And as far as the Adenauer government is 
concerned, most observers on the scene in 
West Germany there is little chance 
of a major turn in the field of foreign policy. 
However, there is almost unanimity in the 
forecast of an unpredictable course of events 
in West Germany when the 85-year-old 
Chancellor steps down. A 

Will Adenauer’s successor, for example, be 
able to resist the bait of possible agreement 
on German reunification, with which Mos- 
cow might lure Bonn? Russia is, of course, 
the only country in a position to unify Ger- 
many. If Khrushchey decided the stakes 
were high enough (to warrant abandonment 
of East Germany), he could, by his own de- 
cision, end the division of Germany. 

Such a move is highly unlikely, of course. 
It would violate a basic tenet of postwar 
Soviet policy toward Germany—the mainte- 
nance of a divided and thereby weakened 
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Germany. But the continued growth of 
German power and the emergence of West- 
ern Europe as a third great economic and 
nuclear force could conceivably tempt 
Khrushchey to make a play to remove the 
strongest continental power from the NATO 
alliance. 

Germany. in fact, is already the 
dominant power in Europe again. With 
a resurgence of national strength, the na- 
tionalists, the expellees from the east and 
the traditional expansionists have become 
more vocal. Already some are openly advo- 
cating a policy of neutralism,- 

Adenauer's policies have thus far pre- 
valled over those of the rightwing groups 
but his popularity is slipping—as the Sep- 
tember elections showed—and he will be 
retiring in a year or two. The void his re- 
tirement will leave is certain to be great. 

For he has been West Germany’s only 
Chancellor since the war, having assumed 
the post in Allied-controlled West Germany 
in 1949 and having continued as sovereign 
West Germany’s Chancellor in 1955—a posi- 
tion he still holds today. He is the tradi- 
tional strong man of German politics, not 
like President Hindenburg in many ways but 
alike him in that both men have represented 
unobstructed leadership and authority to the 
German people. 

A responsible American correspondent in 
Paris recently reported the French are al- 
ready concerned with prospective develop- 
ments in Germany after Adenauer vacates 
his office. One reason why the French will, 
in the end, welcome British participation in 
the European Common Market, he wrote, is 
because they want someone else with them 
“In the cage with the tiger.” 

The resurgence of West Germany, then, is 
already causing sober reflection among some 
of Germany’s neighbors. The critical ques- 
tion for them, as it was at the turn of the 
1930's is whether West Germany's democracy 
will survive the post-Adenauer period or 
whether new German politicians will under- 
mine its structure, and perhaps leads the 
Federal Republic down the road to neutral- 
ism as well, 

History contains many examples of Ger- 
many playing East against West. Hitler pro- 
vided the latest example, in 1939, when he 
signed a nonaggression pact with archfoe 
Russia, removing the last major obstacle to 
war in Europe. 

In 1922, at Rapallo, the Weimar Republic 
shocked the Allies by effecting a reapproach- 
ment with Russia. And both Bismarck and 
Frederick the Great reached accord with 
Russia. There are many precedents in Ger- 
man history, then, for a policy of playing 
East against West. This is not, of course, 
to pass on the moral justification of such 
accommodations, or the logic inherent in 
them from the German point of view. 

The task of those shaping U.S. foreign 
policy in the State Department and also 
in the White House, is to help sustain 
the popularity of democracy in West Ger- 
many, as far as might be possible, and to 
maintain an unshakeable partnership with 
the Federal Republic in the face of the in- 
ternational Communist challenge. t 

Washington policy was long ago commit- 
ted to the calculated risk that German de- 
mocracy will succeed, Because of the great 
need for Germany in the common front of 
the West t Communism, the United 
States must inevitably accept West Germany 
as an equal, and trustworthy, sovereign part- 
ner in the anti-Communist front, or run the 
risk of a reaction among the people of West 
Germany—a reaction to the kind of treat- 
ment which brought about Rapallo. 

U.S. policy is also closely tied to the hope 
of most Germans that Germany will some- 
how, someday, be reunified. Washington 
has officially favored free elections in all Ger- 
many, and final delineation of German 
boundaries at a peace treaty, since the war's 
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end. Though not reaffirmed often lately, 
until the November communique following 
the Kennedy-Adenauer conferences at least, 
these are cardinal principles of our foreign 
policy for Germans, which are sometimes 
taken too lightly in the United States. 

Chancellor Adenauer, in turn, has sold the 
German people on the theme that Germany's 
future hope for reunification and a promis- 
ing future lies in a policy of solidarity with 
the United States and the West. That is 
why the most disturbing event in many years 
in Washington—for many Germans—was 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk's apparent 
flirtation with a modification of U.S. prin- 
ciples on free elections and Germany's final 
boundari 


es. 

In his three talks with Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko, Rusk explored the 
possibility of an agreement between Russia 
and the United States on some kind of gen- 
eral security arrangement for central Europe, 
and for a disengagement. 

To many Germans, this amounted to an 
abandonment of vital principle, to appease- 
ment, and the Rusk-Gromyko conversations 
were a major cause of the crisis of confi- 
dence which arose between Bonn and Wash- 

in October, and which was only dis- 
pelled by the Kennedy-Adenauer conferences, 
after the crisis had reached serious propor- 
tions. 

The danger that future leaders in the Fed= 
eral Republic will revamp German foreign 
policy along neutralist lines is certain to be 
increased by any suspicion that the United 
States will not faithfully adhere to its tradi- 
tional policy in favor of free elections for all 
Germany, and for a peace treaty to deter- 
mine Germany's final boundaries, The pos- 
sibility of a neutral Germany will also be in- 
creased by any U.S. policy which does not 
accept Bonn as a sovereign, trustworthy, and 
equal ally. 

This, of course, immediately brings to 
mind the question of West Germany's pos- 
session of nuclear weapons, Should the Ger- 


nately, Adenauer is not pressing for such 
Weapons at the moment, though he is push- 
ing a plan which would give all NATO mem- 
a share of control over nuclear weap- 
and their use. Washington is reported 
in the European press to oppose this Ger- 
man proposal. 

There are Many, in practically all coun- 
tries, who shudder at the vision of a rearmed 


y. . 
ready the growth of German power disturbs 
them. Historically, of course, their fears are 
more than justified. 

US, policy, however, is based on the reali- 
zation that there is no course open today 
which does not involve risks, and that the 
international challenge of communism is the 
greatest immediate threat to democracy and 
the free enterprise system. ‘ 

And Chancellor Adenauer has won the 
confidence of many by renouncing the use of 
force as.a means of changing Germany's 
present boundaries. He has, moreover, put 
all German military forces under interna- 
tional command, and pledged that no nu- 
clear, chemical, or biological weapons will be 
manufactured in the Federal Republic. 

Germany democracy could fail again, as it 
did in 1933, and new leaders could convert 
West German policy to one of neutralism. 
If Washington is to succeed in avoiding such 
a turn of events, U.S, policy will have to be 
calculated to maintain the trust of the Ger- 
man people and also a solidarity between the 
two countries on the Federal Republic’s basic 
goals of reunification and final boundary de- 
termination—no matter how distant fulfill- 
ment of these hopes may be. 
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Blueprint for Regimentation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF. KANSAS 7 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the Kennedy 
administration's blueprint for the regi- 
mentation of American agriculture has 
now been introduced in the House of 
Representatives as H.R. 10010—a 106- 
page document which spells out in hor- 
rifying detail a program of harsh pro- 
duction controls, coupled with fines and 
jail sentences for farmers who run afoul 
of its provisions. 

The measure tells farmers flatly that 
the alternative to this Federal strait- 
jacket is no Federal price support as- 
sistance at all. 

Apparently this administration has 
decided farmers are becoming an in- 
creasingly smaller minority in the 
United States. If farmers do not accept 
the production and marketing controls 
set forth in the new farm bill they would 
be denied future assistance under 
Federal price support programs, while, 
if farmers bow to this pressure and ac- 
cept the program, they run the risk of 
fines or imprisonment for violating its 
many technical provisions. 

The wheat section of the bill, would, 
for example, subject farmers to four 
specific penalties ranging from liability 
under civil action to “a fine of not more 
than $10,000 or imprisonment of not 
more than ten years, or both.” Under 
the bill, wheat growers and dairy pro- 
ducers would be singled out for much 
harsher fines and penalties than could 
be assessed against producers of other 
commodities. 

The bill specifies “the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall prescribe such regula- 
tions as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this—wheat—subtitle 
incliding, but not limited to, regula- 
tions governing the acquisition, dispo- 
sition, or handling of marketing 
certificates”. It further provides that 
any person who violates “any regulation 
governing the acquisition, disposition or 
handling of marketing certificates shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be subject 
to a fine of not more than $5,000 for each 
violation.” 

In other words, if a farmer should 
inadvertently violate a Secretarial reg- 
ulation relating to marketing certificates 
published in the Federal Register, he 
could be subjected to a fine of not more 
than $5,000 for each offense. 

Never before has the Federal Govern- 
ment sought to impose such penalties 
upon American farmers. 

The wheat program which would be 
submitted to farmers for their approval 
in a referendum is outlined in the bill 
but it leaves much to be answered. 
Although the producer would receive 
from 75 to 90 percent of parity for wheat 
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consumed as food in the domestic mar- 
ket, wheat moving into export and other 
uses would be supported at 0 to 90 per- 
cent of parity. A national wheat allot- 
ment would be set and it would be per- 


haps 20 percent below the present 


allotment of 55 million acres, If growers 
turned down this entire package in a 
referendum, all price supports on wheat 
would be terminated and, to make the 
price situation even more chaotic, the 
Government would be empowered to 
dump 200 million bushels of wheat into 
the marketplace each year. 

For producers of grain sorghums and 
other feed grains, the alternative choice 
is equally disastrous. If growers re- 
fused to approve a program calling for 
mandatory controls on all feed grains, 
price supports would cease and the Gov- 
ernment could dump up to 10 million 
tons of feed grain into the marketplace 
each year. 

American farmers deserve a farm pro- 
gram which offers them a better choice 
than complete regimentation or disaster 
in the marketplace. 

Apparently this administration is de- 
termined to impose its solution upon 
farmers. The Kennedy-Freeman farm 
bill contemplates a so-called land use 
adjustment program which would havé 
the effect of drastically reducing the 
number of farms and farmers over 3 
period of years. Should Congress enact 
this legislative monstrosity, the liquida- 
tion of millions of small, family farm 
people, would undoubtedly be achieved 
in even less time than the administra- 
tion contemplates. 


Tribute to H. Woodle, Clemson College 
Agronomist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
January 14 of this year, Mr. H. A. 
Woodle, who was professor of agronomy 
at Clemson College and a former class- 
mate of mine, passed away. His loss is 
sorely felt, not only by the faculty at 
Clemson, but by his numerous friends 
throughout South Carolina and the Na- 
tion. He was held in high esteem by all 
who knew him, both personally and pro- 
fessionally. His achievements in the 
field of agronomy and related activities 
are too numerous to mention, and the 
loss of his knowledge will be keenly felt 
by the farmers of South Carolina who 
benefited greatly as a result of his work. 

Mr. Woodle possessed a brilliant mind 
and was first honor graduate of his class- 
He was a man of honor and integrity and 
had a host of friends who mourn his 
passing. Having been closely associated 
with him in college and since that time, 
I feel a deep personal loss in his death- 
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I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled “The Agronomist” from 
the January 16, 1962, Columbia (8. C.) 
State, which notes some of Professor 
Woodle’s achievements, be printed in the 
Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE AGRONOMIST 
The organic changes in agriculture in 
South Carolina have tended to make less 
and used, the term, “agronomy.” It 
Was the accurate and comprehensive descrip- 
of what was largely a row-crop agri- 
Culture in the State in the past. 
But it could have meant more even in 
fol days. Webster defines agronomy as 

Ows: “That branch of agriculture dealing 
With the theory and practice of field crop 
Da uction and soil management,” It can 
— that that is a very broad func- 
ab: death Sunday of H. A. Woodle, the very 

le Clemson agronomist, is a loss to farm- 
Ing in South Carolina. He had rendered 
high-grade and productive service to his 
tate. Mr. Woodie demonstrated that a man 
designated as an agronomist could oper- 
ate fruitfully well beyond the scope of row 
the Webster definition gives 


Nevertheless, the new agriculture of South 
Caro} „with its forestry, its fruits, its 
its poultry, does go well beyond 
Once-accepted limitation of row crops 
term, “agronomy.” And today at 
College more young men are study- 
forestry than agronomy. 

. Woodle transcended the area formerly 
as agronomy by achievements in pas- 
Frasses and in a variety of field crops In 
his knowledge led to vast improve- 

As recently as 1953 a man desig- 
&n agronomist was voted the “Man of 
in South Carolina in agriculture. 
. Woodle—and South Carolina had 
since moved importantly into fields 
than “row crops,” or largely cotton 
Corn. He had shown that agronomy 
Means more than that, and it still does. 
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School Aid: A Reminder 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Rea BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the REC- 
Sri I include the following editorial 
hich appeared in the New York Times 
date of February 1, 1962: 
SCHOOL Aw: A REMINDER 


The House of Representatives vote to pro- 
ot loans and grants for the cpnstruction 
academic buildings in the Nation's col- 
eges and universities meets only one part 
ti the Federal responsibility toward educa- 
‘On. With what consistency can Congress 
Elive its support to the colleges and at the 
Same time ignore the schools? Surely, the 
= myths about the dangers cf Federal con- 
l through Federal aid should not be able 
Survive the legislators’ now stated confi- 
e that no such controls will accompany 
zupport of higher education. 
A To aid only higher education is like putting 
ti Toof over a house without solid founda- 
Ons. The level of American mass educa- 
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tion must be raised, and raised from the 
bottom up. The issue is that simple. Aid 
to the colleges ought to be merely the prelude 
to the essential Federal support of the pub- 
lic elementary and high schools. 


Worth Looking Into 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, since the 
President delivered his proposal last 
week to create the Cabinet-level Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs, the air has been 
charged with an emotionalism that has 
often obscured the fundamental issues 
behind the proposals. 

Amid this emotionalism has been some 
very responsible writing by the press. 
And, numbered among such writings are 
two editorials that appeared in the New- 
ark, N.J., newspapers. The first ap- 
peared in, the Newark Evening News, 
Wednesday, January 31; the second, in 
the Newark Sunday Star-Ledger, on 
February 4. I commend these editorials 
to my colleagues at this time when they 
will be studying the President's recom- 
mendation: 

The function and powers of the Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs and Housing that 
President Kennedy wants to create are left 
somewhat uncertain in his message to Con- 

. He has spoken often of the need for 
a Cabinet-level Department that would help 
with all city problems, but the scope of his 
new agency was only vaguely defined yester- 
day. > 

For example, the President asserts that city 
problems “are as complex as they are mani- 
fold.” He mentions among them mass trans- 
portation. 

But his enumeration of the programs and 
responsibilities that would be transferred to 
the new Department includes only those of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
There is no indication in the message that 
the existing office of Under Secretary for 
Transportation in the Department of Com- 
merce is to be transferred to the 
Department. This office embraces not only 
the Bureau of Public Roads but all phases 


of mass transportation not assigned to the 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Certainly there is room for coordination In 


the Government's programs for urban areas. 


As an instance, Federal highway plans have 
conflicted with Federal renewal plans. It 
might be desirable, too, for representatives 
of cities to be able to take all their urban 
problems to a single point of decision in 
Washington. 

But unless the President plans to widen 
the new Department's powers, it woud have 
complete and final jurisdiction only in the 
field of housing and in the allocation of 
funds for transit surveys, Just as the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency has now. 

These matters are, of course, vitally im- 
portant, but as outlined, the new Department 
would not be the comprehensive, centralized 
agency big city mayors think they want or, 
apparently, the all-powerful institution rural 
legislators fear. One thing is certain. Oppo- 
sition to the Department should not rest on 
politics or, above all, on the identity of the 
man the President plans to name as its 
head. In fact, the prospective elevation of 
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the highly qualified Robert C. Weaver to 
Cabinet rank is one of the things to com- 
mend the President's proposal. 


Having neatly suggested that anyone who 
opposes an Urban Affairs ent is 
somehow an enemy of civil rights, city 
dwellers and progress, President Kennedy 
has handed Congress his proposal for such 
a department. 

Unless Congress rejects the plan within 
60 days, the new Department will come into 
existence. 

Despite the false issues that have been 
raised, it should be possible for Congress to 
consider this proposal on its merit. 

The need, it would seem, is for some sort 
of Federal office to keep Washington's pro- 
grams affecting cities in order, and out of 
conflict with each other. An example of 
the conflicts that can arise was seen last year 
in North Jersey, when Federal road officials 
approved an Essex East-West Freeway lay- 
out that would have gone directly against 
the advice of Federal urban renewal offi- 
cials. 

At this point, it is not clear that the 
President’s plan would account for all such 
possibilities. His proposed Department 
seems to lack control over roads and some 
other Federal activities that heavily affect 
cities. Such activities include airport proj- 
ects (on which Washington wants to spend 
$75 million next year), fallout shelters (in 
the budget for $460 million), pollution con- 
trol ($29 million), youth projects ($66.5 
million) and local public works (a modest 
$2 billion). That many projects, and that 
much money, could cause considerable con- 
fusion unless they are properly coordinated. 

Congress ought to look at the President's 
plan and see whether it fills the bill in that 
regard. 

Congress might look also at effects such 


_a department might have on local politics 


and constitutional rule. 

It has been charged, for instance, that 
the new Department would be the opening 
wedge toward massive Federal control of lo- 
cal government. That charge has been de- 
nied, but some loose ends remain. 

For example, it has just been contended 
that the new Department is needed because 
State legislatures, firmly dominated by rural 
interests, have neglected cities to a point 
that only Washington can set things right. 

Washington, of course, is not without its 
share of rural domination, but the thinking 
seems to be that something would be gained 
by making city governments more dependent 
on the Central Government in return for 
allowing cities to bypass their traditional 
constitutional responsibilities to State gov- 
ernments. 

It might be that rural legislators in State 
capitals don't have that much to do with 


the problem. It might simply be a matter 


of money, which is not as readily available 
to any State faction as it is to the vastly 
powerful tax collectors of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

As Washington controls the money, it 
might be concluded that Washington already 
controls the futures of our cities, and that 
we simply need to make Washington exer- 
cise that control in a better way. 

Congress certainly should look into all of 
this, especially since the President says the 
plan would actually increase the activities of 
State governments. Since the States at 
present aren't doing much in the way of 
urban renewal, shelter construction, or medi- 
cal care for the urban aged, it's not readily 
obvious how they will get new authority 
and prestige as a result of an expansion pro- 
gram in Washington. 

A searching examination of the President’s 
plan could do no harm and much good. 
Certainly, if the plan falls to provide the 
nécessary coordination of Federal activities, 
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a better plan should be devised. And, if the 
proposal is adequate, a congressional inquiry 
can bring that out and, in addition, give us a 
better idea of where we're going. 


Proposed Potomac River Dam Near 
Great Falls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a speech 
made by Mr. Justice Douglas before the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
on January 10, 1962. 

This relates to the proposal of the 
Corps of Engineers to construct a high 
dam on the Potomac River at River Bend 
near Great Falls. 

I regard this as a very concise, accu- 
rate and able statement in opposition to 
this project in which I fully concur. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPrrcH By Mr. Justice DOUGLAS To THE 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., January 10, 1962 
Pollution of the Potomac River is the fore- 

most. problem confronting all of us who live 

in the metropolitan area. It is also a prob- 
lem for every citizen who has pride in the 

Nation’s Capital. The Potomac River, 

though having some of the charm that 

George Washington knew, is now a national 

disgrace. At places it is an open sewer. At 

points the sewage sludge is 10 feet deep on 
its bottom. The Public Health Service 
standards for drinking water is a 5,000 bac- 
teria count per 100 milliliters. The bacteria 
count at Great Falls, where Washington, 

D.C., gets most of its drinking water, is about 

7,000 per 100 milliliters. 

The Corps of Army Engineers proposes a 
high dam at River Bend near Great Falls. 
Its primary function will be to supply water 
to wash the sewage down the river. The 
dam would back the river up 40 miles, flood- 
ing choice grasslands, farms, and homes of 
Virginia and Maryland that must be con- 
demned at very high prices. The water level 
would fluctuate as much as 35 feet, for the 
water flow in the Potomac is irregular. 
Think how ugly the silted mudbanks of that 
lake would be. Think how ewful they would 
smell. It is said that the water level in the 
summer months would fluctuate only 5 feet. 
A vertical fluctuation of only 5 feet means 
much wider margins of mud on the sloping 
banks of the river. Think how awful even 
that exposed area would look and smell. 
Think how dreadful the sight and smell, as 
the water level continues to go down in fall 
and winter when recreational needs are still 
great. 

Thirty-one communities upstream from 
the Metropolitan Washington area have no 
sewage disposal plants and dump raw sew- 
age into the waterways. 

There are 20 communities in the Potomac 
Basin which have sewage treatment plants 
but which give only primary treatment and 
thus discharge sewage effluent into the wa- 
terways that contain 60 to 70 percent of the 

original contamination. Of these 20, 14 are 
above the Washington metropolitan area 
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and discharge their sewage effluent into the 
river above the District’s water intake. 

Thirty-one communities in the basin have 
sewage disposal treatment plants that give 
complete treatment. Of these 31 communi- 
ties, 22 are above the Washington metropoli- 
tan area. Even when a sewage treatment 
plant gives so-called complete treatment, it 
is only 70 to 80 percent effective. To put the 
matter another way, a sewage disposal plant 
which serves 1 million people pollutes the 
river at least to the extent of raw sewage 
produced by 300,000 people. So the com- 
bination of raw sewage plus sewage effluent 
heavily contaminates the river, 

Sewage consumes oxygen in any water. 
Silt, by covering up bottom plants in water- 
ways, also tends to reduce the oxygen con- 
tent of rivers. Sewage plus silt creates a 
serious problem for any river. Some of our 
rivers have zero oxygen. Then even the 
hardiest of fresh water fish—the buffalo 
fish—leave the water. I have seen fish leave 
the Potomac and thrash until death on the 
bank. 

As the Potomac passes Mount Vernon it is 
unfit for swimming and too polluted for fish. 
In warm weather the stench that greets the 
visitor is appalling. 

This is a sorry condition for George Wash- 
Ington's river. It is also a needless condi- 
tion. 

Recently proposals were made to dam 
Trappe Creek in Worcester County, Md. 
After a study, the Water Pollution Control 
Commission of Maryland recommended 
against the dam. The commission reported 
that the stream is too heavily polluted by 
sewage and industrial waste. 

The same would be true of the River Bend 
Dam, The pollution of the Potomac at 
Great Falls is getting worse with each pass- 
ing year. The area behind the high dam at 
River Bend would concentrate this pollu- 
tion; the lake it would create would be so 
ugly and so ill smelling that no one would 
ever want his name associated with it. 

Checei & Co. has submitted a report to 
the Governor of Maryland dated November 
13, 1961, endorsing the River Bend Dam. It 
bases its recommendations on the “economic 
significance of tourism and recreation” 
which it says will come from the River Bend 
Dam. That report proceeds from one fancy 
hypothesis to another, claiming that mil- 
lions of people would be attracted to the 
lake area above the dam and bring millions 
upon millions of dollars into Maryland. 
But that report is only a cheap beating of 
brass. For it overlooks the basic problem; 
viz, that people would never be attracted 
to a reseryoir surrounded by mud banks 
that have the stench of sewage on them. 
It also fails to realize that there exists even 


-greater recreational potentials along the 


estuary once it is cleaned up; it fails to ap- 
preciate the fact that access and facilities 
are the key to recreational development. A 
pool 8 miles long now exists west of Seneca 
that can provide the same benefits for 
recreation that are proposed for a River 
Bend dam. All that is needed is access and 
development of facilities. This can be done 
with no destruction to farms, grasslands, 
and homes and at a much lower cost. 

Some will say, Let's build the dam and 
clean up the river.” But if the river is 
cleaned up—as it must be—there will be no 
need for the dam. 

The real need of the metropolitan area is 
a stable water supply and a healthy water 
supply. We can have it now, and in the 
year A.D 2000, and in all future years with- 
out any dams—if we will only clean up the 
Potomac and the Patuxent, 

A Nation that can conquer outer space 
and put a man on the moon certainly should 
be able to clean up its waterways. This 
cannot be done overnight. What we need 
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is a full-fledged overall program so that in 
the near future we can have a clean river. 
This requires the following: 

1, Prohibition of any raw sewage from 
any source being discharged into the waters 
of the Potomac Basin. 

2. The adoption of sewage disposal sys- 
tems for all communities in the Potomac 
Basin so that the so-called complete treat- 
ment would be given all sewage in the near 
future, and a system of treatment which 
would remove 100 percent of the contami- 
nation should be prepared for the next 
decade or two. The latter is possible by 
putting the effluent through distillation or 
other methods that may be developed. It 
will give our grandchildren, if not our 
children, a clean and healthy waterway. 

If this is done, and there is no reason 
why it cannot be done at a cost no greater 
than the cost of the dams which the Army 
Engineers propose, there will be an abun- 
dance of water for all our metropolitan 
needs. 

The estuary of the river can be divided 
into two parts: the lower and upper. The 
lower estuary extends from Chesapeake Bay 
to about Indian Head, approximately 30 
miles below Little Falls, and is brackish or 
saline. In time—and probably a shorter 
time than we now appreciate —economio 
desaltation will be available. It is being 
used extensively in Israel today. The town 
of Freeport, Tex. has desalted water in its 
entire metropolitan water system. So has 
a small town in California. So has St. 
Thomas in the Virgin Islands. The scien- 
tific know-how is available. The problem 
is one of getting the cost lower; and the 
experts say there is a solution for that which 
is just around the corner. When that hap- 
pens, all the estimates of the water needs 
of the entire country, including the metro- 
politan area of the District of Columbia, will 
change. R 

But in the meanwhile we have in the 
upper estuary an abundant supply of po- 
table water, if the river is only cleaned up. 
The upper estuary extends from Indian Head 
to Little Falls, where a new pumping sta- 
tion has been installed in recent years. This 
30-mile strip of river contains a minimum 
of 75 billion gallons of fresh water. Once 
the river is cleaned up and restored to the 
beauty that George Washington knew, we 
would have a reserve of 78 billion gallons 
of potable water; and that is enough by any 
estimate to satisfy any use, normal or emer- 
gency. Whenever the natural flow of the 
river above Little Falls became inadequate, 
the present pumping system need only be 
shifted to the upper estuary. 

Flushing a dirty river is not the answer 
to our problem, We need a clean wholesome 
playground for the 4 or 5 million people who 
will inhabit the metropolitan area, We need 
clean swimming holes, waterways for canoe- 
ing and boating, picnic sites for old folks. 
We need a waterfront toward which people 
will turn their faces, not their backs. We 
need the esthetic values of the Potomac, We 
need to preserve the historic shrines scat- 
tered along its whole length. We need them 
as reminders of the men who fashioned the 
Nation. We need these wild lands at our 
back door so that we, too, can find places 
for relaxation. Dams are sometimes neces- 
sary. If dams were necessary so that people 
could drink and bathe, all of us would sub- 
ordinate other desires. But there is no such 
need on the Potomac. 

Selfish interests distort the Potomac pic- 
ture, making people believe that only dams 
provide salvation. Dams on the polluted 
Potomac would bring shame and 
to their proponents. Dams on a Potomac 
that was not polluted would be bad enough. 
When the pollution is ended, the need for 
dams disappears both at River Bend and on 
the several wilderness tributaries upstream 
from Washington, D.C.. 


1962 


Honoring Papermakers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF . WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, Wiscon- 

ŝin today stands as the No. 1 paper- 
State in the Nation. 

In addition to serving the Nation, the 

Papermaking industry also is tremen- 

significant to the economy in 

Wisconsin. 

We recognize, of course, that in paper- 

g—or any other industry—leader- 

Ship and progress is dependent upon the 

Mog sweat and ideas of dedicated peo- 


The president of Badger Paper Mills, 
Inc., Walter Adrian, recently presented 
Such group, 11 members, with 20- 
Year pins, for service in the papermaking 
industry * 


I ask unanimous consent to have an 
article from the Green Bay Gazette on 
this aspect of progress in the paper- 

industry printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recor. 

being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


VETERAN PESHTIGO EMPLOYEE CITED 


Bag Walter F. Adrian, president of 
Ber Paper Mills, Inc., presented 11 new 
members with Twenty-Year Club certificates 
Pen and pencil sets at a recent dinner 
Party at the Dome, Marinette. 
ew members honored were Clarence L. 
Ot „Cyrillus E. Boulac, Paul L. Carter, 
Kale P. Dohr. Harold W. Fritz, Howard E. 
D . Clifford B. May, Elmer L. Meck, Arden 
A Nelson, William J. Van Dyck, and Michael 
Weber, Jr. 
Eq new members: Myrtle E. Alswager, 
L 2 G. Drafz, Inez McGuire, and Frances 
„Dowers, were taken into the Quarter-Cen- 
tury Chub and given watches and certificates. 
Catherine L. Bishop, Richard A. Gehier, 
eld L. Lindberg, Robert L. Murwin, Oscar 
` Oakeson, Walter O. Oakeson, Ervin W. 
aozin Otto R. Pottratz, Bernard G; Ruechel, 
O. Yeazel were welcomed into the 
y-Year-Club and presented with scrolls, 
Pins, and a check. 
aud dan s report on 1961, to the 292 members 
alw. guests present, stated that Badger had 
ays been a successful venture and that 
fi Courage, wisdom, and integrity of the 
wader, E. A. Meyer, had provided them 
th gainful employment and a thriving 
community in which to live and that the 
baerber of the three clubs made up the 
bone of energy necessary to carry on the 
yand varied activities, 
© told them they should be proud to be 
bers ted with the company, its quality and 
kee Ormance, and to be constantly alert to 
eg it that way. During the preceding 12 
hoe the company had made many im- 
vements, some of which were a new en- 
—— ing and laboratory office, a chlorination 
for m, an automatic bulk-handling system 
lates red and clay, a new acid tank, the 
t model Cameron rewinder, and auto- 
ng Team-wrapping and carton-sealing ma- 


in Ome of the changes planned for 1962 to 
the on quality and production were told to 
up. 
000 1862 Badger employees received $2,634,- 
as 


Such wages in addition tọ fringe benefits 
group insurance, social security, and 
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safety bonuses. During the same period tax- 
es paid to the city of Peshtigo, State of Wis- 
consin, and the Federal Government were 
$1,051,000. 

The employees’ profit-sharing trust had 
been increased by Badger during the year 
by $320,031, which brought to $2,890,325 the 
total amount going into the trust since it 
was established 14 years ago by Meyer. 

Adrian cautioned the group to strive hard- 
er than ever to give the customers their 
money's worth with the best in quality and 
service, which would not only provide con- 
tinued steady employment but would also 
successfully meet the challenge of a weak- 
ened price market and increased costs. 

Changes in production and duties will take 
place, he stated, and asked for cooperation 
in these as they came along; otherwise, lead- 
ership would vanish when outmoded tools 
and methods were insisted upon. 

The occasion was concluded with a musi- 
cal program presented by the Peshtigo Grade 
School orchestra and the Peshtigo High 
School choral group and band members, all 
under the direction of Calvin Siegrist. 


Don Henry Drukker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been requested by the entire New Jersey 
delegation in the House of Representa- 
tives to make the following statement 
about my illustrious predecessor Dow 
Henry Drukker, February 7, 1962, marks 
the 90th birthday of this illustrious 
citizen. 


Dow Henry Drukker was born in 
Sneek, Holland, and was brought by his 
parents to the United States when he 
was but a few months old. The Drukker 
family settled in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
where young Dow attended the public 
schools. 

At the age of 25 he came to Passaic, 
N.J., where his talent for community 
leadership was quickly noticed and his 
dedication to public service soon ap- 
preciated. Within a decade Dow Henry 
Drukker was elected to the Passaic 
County Board of Chosen Freeholders and 
served from 1906 until 1913, most of the 
period as its director. 

On February 5, 1914, the death of 
Representative Robert G. Bremner 
created a vacancy in the Seventh— 
now Eighth—Congressional District of 
New Jersey. The people immediately 
looked to the popular former freeholder 
who since 1909 had been the president of 
the Union Building and Investment Co. 
Representative Dow Henry Drukker took 
his seat in the House of Representatives 
on April 22, 1914. He was reelected for 
full terms later in 1914 and in 1916. He 
was not a candidate in 1918 and retired 
on March 3, 1919. 

In the almost 5 years of service within 
this Chamber it was a mutual pleasure 
and honor for Representative Drukker 
to serve with the late, beloved Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, the 
Honorable Sam Rayburn, of Texas; the 
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learned Representative from Georgia, 
the Honorable Carl Vinson; and the dis- 
tinguished Senator—then Representa- 
tive—from Arizona, Carl Hayden. 

Still vigorous and active, Representa- 
tive Drukker is the publisher of the 
Passaic-Clifton Herald-News, which he 
acquired in 1916. He still holds the posi- 
tion of president of the Union Building 
and Investment Co. Queen Juliana of 
the Netherlands knighted this native son 
as an officer of the Order of Orange- 
Nassau for services rendered in the great 
flood of 1953. 

Representative and Mrs. Drukker re- 
side now both in Clifton, N.J., and Lake 
Wales, Fla. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a high privilege 
to salute this great American. 


Who Calls the Tune? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIE STAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I submit to the 
attention of my colleagues the following 
editorial from the Los Angeles Times of 
January 31, 1962. 

Some of us have long wondered: Just 
who is calling the tune in foreign policy 
matters? Negotiations with the Soviet 
Union have always been distressing and, 
we might add, disastrous. p 


Not only the Los Angeles Times is won- 
dering: When will we learn? The edi- 
torial follows: 


WHO CALLS THE TUNE? 

Our wise men have advised us that we 
should always negotiate with the Russians 
but it seems sometimes that our well-mean- 
ing Government overdoes it, like the patient 
who reasoned that if a little of the prescribed 
medicine helped him, larger doses would 
make him well sooner. 

Consider our Government's recent nego- 
tiations with the Russians over a nuclear 
test ban with inspection. The conferences 
in Geneva cooled off when the Russians 
started firing enormous test shots last fall in 
Arctic Siberia—shots they were preparing 
while test ban talks were going on. 

The Russians told us then that the Geneva 
talks were getting nowhere and that the only 
way to an agreement would be to consider 
nuclear weapons as an item in a conference 
on general disarmament. Our experience 
of such conferences was frustrating (a U.N. 
commission had kicked disarmament around 
fruitiessly for years). But obeying the rule 
of negotiation without reasoning why, the 
United States and Britain offered to enter 
a genera] disarmament conference. 

Then, having made us look doubly foolish, 
the Russians declined to enter the nego- 
tiations they had proposed. Why not warm 
up the moribund nuclear conference at 
Geneva? 

We went along; the prayer wheel at Geneva 
began to revolve again—until Monday, when 
the Soviet delegate walked out saying, This 
is the end.” 

Now what? 


We suppose that if the Russians propose 
another conference, no matter how absurd 
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the agenda, our Government will go running 
like a little boy who has heard the chiming 
of the ice cream cart. 

Negotiation with Russia has lost all ra- 
tional meaning; our response to the sum- 
mons is a conditioned reflex. 


International Morality and National 
Dignity 
EXTENSIÓN OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
during the period of his distinguished 
and dedicated service in the Congress it 
has been my privilege and pleasure to 
serve with the Honorable LEONARD FARB- 
STEIN, of New York, on the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. He has made 
an outstanding contribution to the de- 
liberation of that committee on the is- 
sues that embody the foreign policy of 
our country. Especially in the area of 
the Near East, the free access of the 
ships of all nations, including those of 
Israel, to international waterways, and 
the application of the moral law to our 
relationship with nations to which we 
give aid, the gentleman from New York 
and the gentleman from Illinois have 
seen eye to eye. It has seemed to me, 
as it has to him, that a sense of inter- 
national morality, as well as a due re- 
gard for our national dignity, should 
forbid, thé giving of our aid to countries 
that seek to enforce upon us their own 
discriminations along the lines of reli- 
gion, race, and station. 

By unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the following col- 
umn from the Jewish Times of January 
26, 1962: 


CAPITAL SPOTLIGHT 
(By Harold Eidlin) 


WASHINGTON —One of the universal tru- 
isms about Jews—whatever they are, or who- 
ever they are—is that their conclusions in- 
variably will be similar. 

But when it comes to the Department of 
State, American Jews and Israelis might just 
as well be talking about two entirely different 
matters. For it has become abundantly clear 
here that American Jews see one kind of 
State Department, the Israelis another. And 
each have excellent reasons for their view- 
points. 

From the Israel vantage point, Amercan- 
Israel relations are excellent. From where 
Americans sit, however, the State Depart- 
ment has been less than forthright in its 
dealings with Arab nations. Motivating feel- 
ings on both sides are pure and simple 
parochial interests. 

Israelis feel, for example, that a true at- 
mosphere of cordial relationships exists be- 
tween their nation and the United States. 
Israel, they say, is not only now a fact 
recognized by the State Department, but a 
welcome fact. There is common agreement 
on both sides, they believe, that the best in- 
terests of Middle East stability can be 
achieved by keeping the area as quiet as pos- 
sible. The longer there is stability, the in- 
creasing absences of crises, will have a long- 

range balming effect, say the Israelis. In 
eek. both subscribe to the theory that 
time is a great healer. 
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Only in the day-to-day relationships—and 
the various tactics which may be employed by 
the State Department in solving a sudden 
blowup—do occasional differences manifest 
themselves. And, say the Israelis, what the 
Department might do one week with respect 
to.a given Israel-Arab situation is not near- 
ly as important as the long-range objectives 
on which both sides find themselves in total 
accord. 

U.S. INTERESTS 


Israclis point out, in fact, that what may 
often bo interpreted as an anti-Israel action 


by the Department of State may be complete- 


ly justified and necessary from the stand- 
point of the United States own best in- 
terests. They recognize, they say, that in 
addition to its Middle East regional interests 
and objectives, the United States has global 
interests and objectives. And it is inevitable, 
they believe, that the latter may sometimes 
be in conflict with the former. 

Even in terms of Nasser, Israelis believe 
their Government and the State Department 
share a common view, namely, that the 
Egyptian leader should clean up the mess 
in his own backyard before going off on his 
oft-threatened and sometimes executed ex- 
Pansionist adventures. Occasionally there 
are differences of opinion as to tactics in 
dealing with Nasser, say the Israelis, but of 
only a minor nature. 

This attitude of the State Department ex- 
tends to all its dealings throughout the 
Middle East, in the United Nations, in some 
respects to Africa, and its appraisal of the 
relationship of external forces—Russia—in 
the Middle East, Israelis say. 

This meeting of the minds dated from the 
Sinai incident which found Israel and the 
United States for the firat time on opposite 
sides of a major issue. But it was the last 
time that the State Department saw Israel 
and the United States able to establish what 
may be called normal relationships. And 
thus it is today. Israel is said to enjoy the 
respect and friendship of the State Depart- 
ment in the same way as does any nation 
friendly to the United States. 

The burning issues which bother Ameri- 
can Jews—Nasserism, Arab discrimination 
against American Jews as individuals, Arab 
boycotts of Jewish-owned American business 
firms, to name just a few—are of concern, 
of course, to Israelis, but hardly in the same 
sense that they outrage the American Jewish 
community. The feeling is, quite frankly, 
that when an American Jew is forced to 
make a roundabout detour in his travel 
plans so as not to land in an Arab country, 
this is an American, and not an Israeli, 
problem. As one longtime student of Wash- 
ington-Israel affairs who now holds an im- 
portant nonelective post on the Capitol puts 
its: “Israelis are not particularly concerned 
when Elizabeth Taylor is placed on the Arab 
movie blacklist.” 


A NASTY NUISANCE 


While to Israel, Nasser may be only a 
nasty nuisance without whom the Middle 
East would be better off—a view supposedly 
also held by the State Department—to Amer- 
ican Jews he is an opportunist who sells his 
favors to the highest bidder and pushes a 
policy of discrimination against American 
Jewish businessmen. 

Israelis may sometimes be unhappy with 
the lack of steady State Department prod- 
ding of Arab nations on various issues, but 
they listen tolerantly to the Department's 
explanation that constant needling of the 
Arabs will not change a thing and might 
even possibly result in provoking the Arabs 
still further. 

While the American Jew, however, may 
also understand the reasons for the State 
Department’s policies and actions he is 
hardly tolerant. He is unhappy about it and 
says 80. 

One of the most articulate and outspoken 
commentators on State Department Middle 
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Eastern policy is New York Democrat LEON- 
ARD Facrstein, A member of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, who says flatly 
that the Department's policy of constantly 
looking the other way on Arab boycotts, 
blacklists and travel bans against Jews 
“takes the easy way out” Congressman 
FARBSTEIN says the Department has fol- 


_ lowed the line of least resistance—operating 


on the principle of retaining friendships 
and not Irritating them.” 

It is a matter, he says, of who can exert 
the greatest pressure, And thus far, Ame i- 
can-Jewish pressure has had little effect. 

In one of the most recent public state- 
ments on the issue, the State Department 
last November indicated it had no plans to 
act on the Arab boycotts unless it was shown 
that a boycott was based on religious dis- 
crimination and not on affiliation with Israel. 

Congressman FARBSTEIN thinks the whole 
matter has been very satisfactorily handled. 
The rights of American citizens are not 
being adequately protected, he says. 

In an effort to remedy the issue he says 
he is now thinking seriously of introducing 
in this session an amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act which would require by law 
the automatic discontinuance of aid to any 
country guilty of discriminating against an 
American Jew or Jewish-owned firm, The 
current law gives the President such author- 
ity to be used at his discretion. But that 
provision—now 2 years old—has never been 
invoked on the advice of the State Depart- 
ment, despite numerous instances of Arab 
discriminatory actions during that period, 
asserts FARDSTEIN. 


Research on Disposal of Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in ` 
the Appendix of the Recòrd a resolution 
of the Oregon Association of Sanitarians 
adopted in December 1961. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE OREGON ASSOCIATION OF 
SANTTARIANS 

Whereas the proper storage, handling, and 
ultimate disposal of community solid waste 
is basic to a clean and healthy environment; 
and - 

Whereas the problem of collection and ulti- 
mate disposal of community solid waste is 
becoming increasingly acute and more ex- 
pensive to solve because of rapidly growing 
population and metropolitanism and the re- 
strictions imposed by more rigorous require- 
ments for air and water pollution in many 
areas of the United States; and 

Whereas costs of collection and disposal of 
community solid wastes constitute a major 
part of municipal expenditures and total ap- 
proximately $1.2 billion annually, almost no 
research has been done to improve and lessen 
the cost of the antiquated collection and 
disposal methods that have been used in this 
country for decades; and : 

Whereas U.S. industry allocates about 5 
percent of its total annual expenditures to 
research and development, expenditures for 
research and development either directly or 
through grants for refuse storage, collection, 
and disposal on improvements is less than 
0.1 percent of amount expended by the 
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United States in collection and disposal of 
Wastes: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Oregon Association of 
tarians adopt this resolution and that 
= secretary be directed to prepare a letter 
Oregon's Congressmen with a copy of this 
Tesolution attached, urging them to approve 
te bill No. 2009. A copy of the letter 
. resolution to also be sent to the Na- 
Onal Association of Sanitarians. 


Toward a Soviet America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 2 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Soviet blueprint for subverting our free 
institutions and imposing international 
communism on us was laid before our 
People in 1932, It appeared in the form 
of a book by William Z. Foster entitled 

ard a Soviet America.” 

Until recently the book was all but im- 
Possible to obtain—seems the book is so 
revealing that the Kremlin sent out an 
Order to destroy every copy of it—in 
libraries, in bookstores, in private hands. 
Thanks to Elgin Enterprises, Inc., Post 
Office Box 182, Balboa Island, Calif., it 
has been republished. 

George Todt discusses the book in an 
article printed in the December 15, 1961, 
issue of the Los Angeles Herald-Express. 

Mr. Todt comments follow: 

Towarp Soviet AMERICA 


(“The so-called freedom of the American 
is a m . Either she is a gilded 
butterfly deu parasite or she is an 
Bovi slave. — William Z. Foster, Toward 
et America.“) 
mould you like to know what the Com- 
or themselves plan for the Republic 
Us the United States if the cowards among 
decide the future date of the Nation on 
of “better Red than dead”? 
read it straight from the horse's 
Or would “Trojan horse“ be more 
here? 
z 1.8m referring to the old windbag, William 
nist nce commissar of the Commu- 
Bta underground apparatus in the United 
tes—who wrote a revealing book some 
Years ago. 


the 
Mouth. 


WHEN RUSS SAY 
It was entitled “Toward Soviet America." 
told the story too well. 
unist bookburners, upon orders from 
the Kremlin, were sent out to destroy every 
—. of this book—in libraries, in bookstores, 
in private hands. 
Today it is all but impossibje to find a 
of the original. 
Oma’ is why Elgin Enterprises, Inc., Post 
pub Box 182, Balboa Island, Calif., has re- 
ig diched this book. Foster's original text 
now to be seen in full. 
book is no argument for commu- 
but to help Americans defend them- 
gainst 


nu a Marxist totalitarianism. 
Pus, foreword is written by Congressman 


Cts E. Warrer, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 

y x crat, 

Anda, chairman of the House Un-American 
tivities Committee. 

to is the book the Communists tried 

beer ez. writes WALTER. “They had the 

too muck Ses for destroying it. It tells 
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“William Z. Foster put the text of To- 
ward Soviet America“ on paper. The book's 
real author was Karl Marx, with the collab- 
oration of Nikolai Lenin and Josef Stalin. 
It is the poisonous ideas and destructive 
plans of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin—not merely 
those of Foster—that makes this book 80 
meaningful and so frighteningly authentic.“ 

THEY'LL LIQUIDATE 

The book was first issued in 1932. The 
present work is not a reprint, it is a republi- 
cation. There are, however, some additions: 
The story of the book, the story of its au- 
thor and comments on the chapters by 
writer Maurice Ries. The latter is former 
executive director of the Motion Picture 
Alliance and a HUAC consultant. 

Here are a few quotes from the book 
selected at random: “The final aim of the 
Communist International is to overthrow 
world capitalism and replace it by world com- 
munism. The Communist Party of the 
United States is the American section of the 
Communist International. 

The Communist International carries out 
a united revolutionary program on a world 
scale. 

BETTER MAKE HAY 


“The American Soviet government will be 
organized along the broad lines of the Rus- 
sian Soviets, Under the dictatorship all the 
capitalist parties—Republican, Democratic, 
Progressive, Socialist, etc.—will be liqui- 
dated. Likewise will be dissolved all other 
organizations including chambers of com- 
merce, employers’ associations, Rotary Clubs, 
American Legion, YMCA, and such fraternal 
orders as the Masons, Odd Fellows, Elks, 
Knight of Columbus, etc. 

Lawyers will be abolished. The press, the 
motion pictures, the radio, the theater, will 
be taken over by the government. Studies 
will be revolutionized, being cleansed of 
religious, patriotic and other features of the 
bourgeois ideology. The decisions of the 
Soviets are enforced by the armed Red guard. 

“Citizenship is restricted to those who do 
useful work; capitalists, clericals and other 
nonproducers being disenfranchised.” 

Foster died in September of this year and 
his ashes were deposited in the Kremlin— 
the third American traitor to be so honored. 


PROTECT YOUR FATE 


Read his revealing book and find out what 
his Soviet masters had planned for us. Fore- 
warned is forearmed. Learn the facts. 

I hope the newly arrived patriotic book- 
stores in this area will avail themselves of 
the opportunity to stock up on this item, 

Let's learn the truth about our Red op- 
pressors—and beat them. 


“Watchdog” Committee for the CIA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE ~ 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a fine edi- 
torial from the Eugene Register-Guard 
entitled “Now To Question the Unques- 
tionable,” dealing with the problem of 
the need for a “watchdog” committee 
for the CIA. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Now To QUESTION THE UNQUESTIONABLE 


Among the inquiries of Congress this year, 
expect an inquiry into American “intelli- 
gence,” that activity that tells us what even 
our best friends won’t tell us. There is 
congressional distrust of our chief agency 
for gathering hard-to-get information, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, The distrust 
stems largely from two incidents, the U-2 
Spy plane case of 1960 and the disaster in 
the Bay of Pigs last April. In addition, Con- 
gressmen are expressing moral and philo- 
sophical dissatisfaction with the way the 
Agency is being run. 

After the Cuban affair, in which the CIA 
played a leading if not impressive role, 
Senator WILLIAM FULBRIGHT spoke of a moral 
problem he found in tearing a leaf from the 
totalitarian book. He said he thought it 
ill fitting that we use the methods of those 
we presume to despise. At about the same 
time, Senator EUGENE McCartnuy justified 
the pressure for an investigation of the CIA, 
He said, “Under the Constitution, Congress 
is called upon to participate in a declaration 
of war. In modern times, war is not declared. 
Congress, therefore, has a continuing and 
very substantial responsibility for policy 
decisions with regard to the cold war or 
conducting foreign policy by any other 
means.” (The Supreme Court some day 
may have something to say about the ap- 
plication of the warmaking power, which 
belongs to Congress, to problems of old-line 
foreign policy, which belong to the Execu- 
tive.) 

The end of November, Allen Dulles, him- 
self one of the century's most celebrated 
spies, stepped down as Director of CIA in 
favor of John McCone, a businessman whose 
previous Government service had been in 
agencies that have less to hide, It might 
be that the presence of a new Director will 
lessen congressional euriosity. But it is 
more likely that it will not, although it may 
take some of the rancor out of the investiga- 
tion. 

Congressmen, jealous of their purse power, 
know how much they don't know. They 
don't know how much money the CIA 
spends, what it is spent on, even who some 
of its high officials are. All these matters 
are scattered throughout the general budget. 
It is unlikely that Congressmen who study 
the magnitude of CIA operations will ask 
that detailed information about the CIA and 
its activities be made public. For to make 
such detail public would be to ruin an agen- 
cy that must operate in the dark. 

What Congressmen are more likely to ask 
is that the Agency have another kind of 
check upon it, as assurance that somebody 
will ask it questions, As has been set up, 
the CIA is both a factfinding organization 
and a semimilitary organization, It acts 
upon its own advice. Sometimes, and this 
may have been the case in Cuba, it’s so 
blinded by its own brilliance that it can't 
achieve any perspective. 

How different the Cuban adventure might 
have turned out if, in the planning stage, 
somebody not connected with the CIA had 
stood up to ask some hard questions. But 
one doesn’t press one’s own boss too hard. 
especially when the boss is feeling pleased 
with himself. 

British intelligence, which has been 
notably successful for many years, does not 
operate the way CIA does. It is a fact- 
finding organization. Period. When those 
facts are acted upon, that acting is done by 
one of the other agencies, perhaps by an 
arm of the military, perhaps by the Foreign 
Office. It seems quite likely that something 
of this sort is what Congressmen will demand 
of our Intelligence Agency, too. 

In an imperfect and sometimes perfidious 
world, “intelligence” of the CIA type is 
something we must have. We don’t have to 
be especially proud of it. But we do have 
to have it. And, as Cuba proved, we have 
to have the best system we can get. 
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Freeman’s Agriculture Program Will Kill 
Off Small Towns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
State of Minnesota there are many small 
towns and rural communities. And in 
these small towns and communities live 
people who have displayed, over the 
years, a strong and abiding faith in the 
little man, the country village, and farm 
families. One such man is Clifford Bou- 
vette, editor of the Kittson County En- 
terprise in Hallock, Minn, Clifford Bou- 
vette may disagree with your politics, but 
he never disagrees with the important 
role the small towns of our country have 
played in the past and should play in 
the future in making our democracy the 
envy and idol of every freedom-loving 
man in our world. Clifford Bouvette has 
long been a defender of the rural ham- 
let, of farm families, and of the role 
each should play in the preservation of 
our constitutional freedoms. 

I noted a recent editorial by Mr. Bou- 
vette in the Wednesday, January 31, 
1962, issue of the Kittson County En- 
terprise that is a further indication of 
his consistent belief that the vitality of 
our economy depends, to a large extent, 
on the degree to which our Nation’s 
Small farmers and rural communities 
prosper. The contents of this editorial, 
I know, will be of interest to every Mem- 
ber of Congress, and to everyone who 
has a concern for the improvement of 
the economic well-being of farm fami- 
lies, small towns and rural communities 
throughout the Nation. Z 

The editorial is as follows: 

FREEMAN’S AGRICULTURAL ProcGram WIL KILE 
Orr SMALL TOWNS 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman, 
former Minnesota Governor, has come up 
with a triangle farm plan which he intends 
to submit to Congress this month. This 
plan, still on the secret list fell into the 
hands of the Wall Street Journal in some 
way or other, subsequently was given wide 
publicity by that newspaper, not a word of 
which has since been denied by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The plan, if en- 
acted will kill small towns such as we find 
in Kittson County, including county seat 
towns in the sprawling area known as the 
Red River Valley and also in all other seg- 
ments of our economy where farming consti- 
tutes the lifeblood that nourishes these 
towns. This is the first time in many years 
we have heard a Democrat talk in these 
terms. 

The triangle program uses as its base what 
is called supply management to end and 
avoid future surpluses. Land use adjust- 
ment is characterized as one side of the tri- 
angle and food for the people the other side 
of the triangle. 

Under this plan the basic supply manage- 
ment goal is not intended to achieve a parity 
price utopia for farmers who remain on the 
land. It is almed at cutting Government 
surplus holdings 50 percent by 1967, thereby 
reducing storage costs from $1 billlon a year 
to half that figure; reducing overall price 
support costs from $2.5 billion a year to $1.3 
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billion and maintaining net farm income 
close to the $12 billion level of 1961. The 
plan calls for farm prices stabilized around 
present levels with some adjustment be- 
tween commodities, wheat down a little, live- 
stock and livestock products up some. 

Advocating a plan of this kind tends to 
make the former Minnesota liberal Governor 
look like Ezra Taft Benson, but the dynamite 
in his plan indicates that Mr. Freeman has 
forgotten his Minnesota farm friends. 

Freeman advocates in his plan migration 
from farms to cities with training for both 
farm youths and elders for city employment. 

His plan advocates the removal of small 
units and fewer farmers left on the land at 
the end of such a 5-year program, The fewer 
larger farmers left on the land under this 
program would be expected to have better 
incomes because the little farm support that 
would be left would be cut into fewer slices 
among these remaining larger farmers left 
on the land. 

Under this Freeman plan, what use will 
be made of the lands left vacant by small 
farmers who will have been channeled into 
the ranks of city laborers? The plan calls 
for under the terms of a confidential memo- 
randum for the White House, to convert 34 
million acres of crop and pasture land into 
forests, parks, wildlife refuges and other 
uses by the year 1969. In other words, to do 
things to this farmland which will, insofar 
as it is possible to do it, to wreck this grow- 
ing capacity of this land. It is just short of 
pouring sulfuric acid on this land, the basic 
scheme to remove it from farm production 
by conversion to forests, parks, wildlife 
refuges, ete. The cost of this scheme is 
estimated at $23.3 million next year for a 
trial run (fiscal year 1963 starting July 1, 
1962; $488 million 2 years later and topping 
at $707 million annually in 1969.) 

This plan is timed with a report by Out- 
door Recreational Resources Review Com- 
mission set for release this month, January 
31, indicating need for 15 to 20 million acres 
of land for recreational purposes in the next 
few years which tend to support Freeman's 
USDA case. These plans and ideas will be 
submitted to Congress this month. 

If this plan materializes then what must 
we expect? The plan provides a rapid con- 
version of our farmlands to other purposes 
and at the expense of removing not only 
these farmlands from our way of life but 
also removing the farmers who farm these 
lands to cities where they will work as labor- 
ers after they have been trained, apparently 
at Government expense. 

For generations of time, Red River Valley 
businessmen have depended upon small 
farmers, their life of trade. Thousands of 
these farmers have managed to maintain 
creditable homes. They have lived well, pro- 
viding their tables with wholesome foods. 
It may be true that most of these farmers 
have never thought of accumulation of great 
wealth. They love their farms, they are in 
most cases enjoying a measure of happiness. 
They do generate trade in small towns. If 
we take them off the land, then what will 
happen to these small towns, including 
country-seat towns? Just like a plant, de- 
nied water to nourish its roots, the towns 
will wither and dry up, eventually they will 
cease to exist. In the midst of the parks and 
wildlife refuges the scheme will give us, we 
will have many ghost towns, deserted com- 
pletely. Eventually we will see counties 
merged, dolng away with county government 
by centralization of that government to pre- 
side over many counties wherens each has its 
county seat today. Who is it that creates 
the surplus? 

The small farmer has never created any 
surplus farm commodity. Here in the Red 
River Valley we grow No. 1 Hard Northern 
wheat, which is our chief cash crop. This 
wheat must be hard to mix with the abun- 
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dance of Soft wheats grown in many States 
in order to make the soft grain of milling 
quality. There is not a kernel of Hard wheat 
in the vast storage basins maintained by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. All 
Hard wheat is completely consumed every 
year. Small farmers raise very little Hard 
wheat. Small farmers diversify their farming 
activities. They raise cattle, sheep, hogs, on 
a small basis, yet large enough to provide 
a good, comfortable way of life. They raise 
mostly oats, barley, little wheat and the oats 
and barley they raise they feed to livestock, 
practically none of it goes into Government 
surplus storage. It is the large farmer that 
produces the surplus but not large Hard 
wheat farmers. Large Hard wheat farmers 
that produce barley and oats contribute to 
the surplus. The larger they grow, the more 
efficient they become, and they are quick to 
use new and more eficient machines to 
further improve their production ability. 

The classification known today as large 
farmers can produce surplus grains at a frac- 
tion of the cost incident to raising grains 
on small farms and that is one reason why 
small farms diversify and restrain from try- 
ing to produce storage grains, rather than 
feed what they produce. Large farms prob- 
ably do not need Government support prices 
of any kind. 


Resolutions of the Oregon Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp resolutions 
of the Oregon Woman's Christian Tem- 
8 Union adopted in September 


There being no objections, the reso- 
lutions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Orrcon WCTU ResoLUTIONS, 1961 

We, the women of the Oregon Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union in the 78th an- 
nual convention assembled at Cannon Beach 
Bible Conference grounds, September 12 
through 15, 1961, wish to express our grati- 
tude to God for the blessings of the past 
year and for the strength He supplies with 
the responsibilities He gives us. Our many 
concerns include the following resolutions: 

“CENERAL 
“Public opinion 

“Whereas the public mind through the 
wide use of false propaganda seems to be im- 
bued with the idea that there is no harm in 
alcohol except in large quantities, we urge 
that the toxic effects of any alcohol be em- 
phasized by newspapers, the church, educa- 
tional systems, and welfare institutions 
rather than the popular emphasis on exces- 
sive use of and overindulgence in alcohol. 

“Social freedom 

“Desiring to lead the way to social free- 
dom in all entertainment patterns, we urge 
the glamorizing of the natural fruit bever- 
ages in their preparation and serving, mak- 
ing them popular to serve on every occasion. 

“Broadcasting athletic events 

“We urge action to eliminate liquor and 
tobacco advertising in connection with the 
broadcasting of athletic events or paid inter- 
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Views with athletes and that it be labeled 
false advertising.“ 
“NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
“Liquor in the armed services 
the stalwart and noble purpose 
ot men and women called to serve with the 
armed services, and the pressures upon them 
to drink socially, we strongly recommend the 
banning of all alcoholic beverages from any 
and all installations of the armed services 
and in the vicinity of such areas. 
“National trust 
“Whereas we note that ‘In God We Trust’ 
been omitted from series 1935-F $1 
de request that this omission be 
on this or any other series and 
that this currency be recalled. 
“National legislation 
“We urge our members to continue their 
Support of legislation to ban alcoholic bever- 
age advertising, the use of alcohol on air- 
craft and the lavish appropriations for the 
serving of alcoholic beverages in diplomatic 
service. 


“ 


“INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
“Peace 
“We wish to reaffirm our former resolution 
t we appeal to Christians everywhere to 
ink and to pray for a peaceful solution of 
ternational differences, and for the appli- 
dation of atomic energy to peaceful purposes.’ 
4 “Peace Corps and diplomats 
8 respectfully petition the President of 
United States that in making choices of 
for the Peace Corps and the diplo- 
Matie service consideration be given to their 
and sober behavior as well as their 
Princes that they should be truly representa- 
ve of a nation under God. 
“Tourists and vacationers 
“We urge tourists in foreign nations and 
those on vacations in this country to con- 
the picture of American life they are 
Ying and to refrain from rude conduct 
and public drinking spectacles. 


“Liquor and hunting 
of the annual unintentional 


“Liquor and athletic events 
Inasmuch as logic demands that sports 
be.on the basis of a clear mind and physical 
Athens. we deplore the connection between 
thletic events and liquor, especially as rela- 


“Gambling and racing 
“We resolve to protest the extension of the 
Pe Period for animal racing in Oregon and 
lowered resistance to gambling of all 
er We ask that character-building 
3 make a new effort to educate the 
u lic as to the effects of all such activities 
Pon our time-honored American attitude of 
thrift, honesty, and self-respect. - 
1 “Liquor and jood dispensing 
5 We are disappointed that there is no legal 
Pulation regarding the sales percentage of 
club, and alcoholic beverages in réstaurants, 
z, and taverns and anticipate some posi- 
Ve action in this regard. 
5 “Chaplains and institutions 


tas ause of the need of mental and spir- 
rehabilitation for those confined in 
ite oe and health Institutions, we pe- 
teal, Our State board of control to appoint 

dent chaplains in all such State domiciles. 
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“Farm home chapel 


“We are saddened at the loss by fire, of the 
chapel at the Children’s Farm Home at Cor- 
vallis. However, we wish to express our joy 
and appreciation for the way the children 
at the home, friends in the community, and 
others throughout the State are rallying to 
rebuild.the chapel.” 


Great Decisions: 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a free 
country, if it is to formulate and execute 
effective domestic and foreign policy, 
must have the understanding and sup- 
port of the majority of its citizens. 

For this reason, I believe there is a 
special need, in these fast-changing 
times, to keep U.S. citizens abreast of the 
facts of life in today's world. 

Today, I would like to commend one 
such effort, a splendid program, spon- 
sored by the University of Wisconsin 
Extension Center and the Press Gazette, 
and WBAY-TV, of Green Bay, Wis.—the 
presentation of a public affairs service 
entitled “Great Decisions: 1962.” 

The program will provide a series of 
eight discussions designed to help indi- 
vidual Americans better understand the 
foreign policy role of the United States. 

Recently, the Green Bay Gazette pub- 
lished an informative article on the pro- 
gram and its objectives. 

Reflecting a commendable effort to 
meet a crucial need in these critical 
times, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the article printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Great Decisions: 1962 OUTLINES ROLE OF 
UNITED STATES IN FOREIGN POLICIES 

“Great Decisions: 1962” will be brought 
to Green Bay through the sponsorship of the 
University of Wisconsin Extension Center, 
the Press-Gazette and WBAY-TV. - 

The program is a series of eight discus- 
sions designed to help individual Ameri- 
cans better understand the foreign policy 
role of the United States. 

“Great Decisions” is prepared by the 
Foreign Policy Association, a 42-year-old or- 
ganization that long has promoted individ- 
ual participation and understanding of the 
great decisions which face the United States. 

The Press-Gazette will publish a series of 
eight United Press Ifiternational articles be- 
ginning this Sunday on the eight critical 
areas where foreign policy will center in 1962. 

Station WBAY will present a television 
program of one-half hour on the same 
topics beginning Sunday, February 11. 

The extension center, along with St. Nor- 
bert College and Lawrence College, will pro- 
mote discussion groups among students and 
adults in an attempt to further their under- 
standing of U.S. foreign policies. 

A program designed to help individual 
Americans understand and help determine 
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the great decisions facing the United States 
begins its eighth year on February 4 under 
sponsorship of the nonprofit, nonpartisan 
Foreign Policy Association. 

Under the title Great Decisions: 1962,” 
the program will have the participation of 
leading newspapers throughout the country 
and expects to reach 300,000 persons in active 
study groups. 

Participating this year for the first time 
will be 58 noncommercial television sta- 
tions, using as their central theme: 

“Only through a knowledge of the hu- 
man aspirations, human fears, human preju- 
dices, and human motivations involved can 
the great decisions be made.“ 

PROGRAM OUTLINED. 

The program, prepared by the Foreign 
Policy Association—World Affairs Center, 
divides its subject material into these deci- 
sions facing the Nation in 1962: 

Vietnam Win, Lose, or Draw?“ 

Red China — Third Greatest Power?” 

Brazil Which Way Half a Continent?” 

“Nigerla—Democracy in a New Climate?“ 

“Iran—Middle East Pivot?“ 

Berlin — Test of Allied Unity?“ 

United Nations—Independent Force?“ 

“United States—New Directions in Foreign 
Policy?” 

In its introduction, the program notes that 
for the first few years after World War II. 
the United States was the world's only 
“superpower” in terms of vigor, wealth, and 
its atomic monopoly. 

Despite hindsight differences of opinion 
over how that power was used, the Foreign 
Policy Association notes: 

“The United States did not impose its sin- 
gular power on the rest of the world, pre- 
ferring instead to confer as an equal sover- 
eign state with others on the common prob- 
lem of reconstructing a wartorn world. The 
rich United States did not hoard its wealth, 
preferring instead to invest in the rebirth 
of both its former allies and its former 
enemies, and the birth of new societies in 
the underdeveloped southern two-thirds of 
the globe.” > 

HOPE TO GUIDE CORRECT COURSE 


“The powerful United States did not de- 
stroy its emerging new enemy, communism, 
when it perhaps had the nuclear monopoly 
to do so, preferring—to war—the difficult 
and equally uncertain struggle of ideas, 
politics, diplomacy, economic competition, 
and moral force.” 

Noting that the decisions program is less 
concerned with an attempt to fix blame for 
actions of the past than in helping to fix a 
correct course for the future, the introduc- 
tion notes: 

“Politically the world has exploded into a 
host of independent states—some of them 
with ancient and stable cultures, many of 
them virtually unequipped—domestically or 
in foreign policy—for the responsibilities of 
modern nationhood. 

“Technologically, the world has also ex- 
ploded. Advances in transport have shrunk 
the globe to a 24-hour circuit by plane and 
a half-hour trajectory by rocket or missile. 
Advances in communications have expanded 
one man's immediate audience from those 
thousands who can fill a public square to 
those millions who have access to radio, TV, 
and the press.” 

IMPACT ON WORLD 


“For the first time in history, every man 
alive faces the prospect that he—or at least 
his children—may one day live better than 
generations of ancestors. 

“What America does—or does not do—has 
a resounding impact on the rest of the world. 
‘The decisions America makes will help deter- 
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mine, not just our own future, but also the 
future shape of the world we live in.” 

Each of the decisions studied during the 
8-week program is accompanied by fact 
sheets, containing maps and other pertinent 
detail necessary to an understanding of the 
questions involved. 

Participants then are urged to “say what 
you think, give others the same privilege, 
don't be afraid to disagree, relax, you're 
among friends.” 

Finally, it urges all to let their own Con- 
gressmen and others in authority know of 
the decisions reached. 

PEOPLE SHOULD MAKE THEIR OWN DECISIONS 


The introduction notes that the American 
system requires for Its own preservation that 
its people “think and decide and act as in- 
dividuals in a society constructed for the 
protection and encouragement of individual 
thought, decisions-making and action.” 

The system, it notes, also imposes a dis- 
cipline which is: ; 

“If we must destroy our freedoms in order 
to survive physically, then it isn’t worth it; 
on the contrary, we must learn how to win 
over totalitarianism without becoming total- 
itarlan ourselves.” 

Discussing the relationship between public 
opinion and national policy, the Foreign 
Policy Association philosophizes over the 
differences in the efficlency of a democracy 
vs. totalitarianism. 

The difference, it says, is that “democracy 
is self-correcting; it distills wisdom and a 
sense of direction from the participation of 
its millions of citizens in a continuing dia- 
logue. A totalitarian society, by contrast, is 
by its very nature capable of monolithic and 
stupendous mistakes—from Hitler's to Mao 
‘Tse-Tung’s.” 

EXPECT TO FOLLOW 

The program's introductory note concludes 
with the belief that citizens of a democracy 
expect to be led but they also expect to be 
consulted, 

The “Decisions” program, it says, ls a con- 
tribution to the continuing national debate 
on American foreign policy. It is not a sub- 
stitute for citizen action, but is intended as 
a stimulus to thoughtful, independent citi- 
zen action.” 


Just the Facts, Men 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Exeter 
Echo, Exeter, Pa., a weekly publication 
in my congressional district, published 
a most thoughtful and impressive edi- 
torial on its front page in the edition 
of Thursday, February 1, 1962, which 
should be of interest to all. The subject 
of the editorial is the problem those 45 
years of age and over face when seeking 
employment and I was most gratified 
and delighted to read this editorial where 
a series of myths regarding this wide- 
spread problem are destroyed. It is 
through such editorials as this that im- 
provements in the extremely vital area 
of employment will be made for the ben- 
efit of contemporaries as well as subse- 
quent generations. I congratulate the 
Echo for its forthright position in this 
vital matter. 

The editorial follows: 
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[From the Echo (Exeter, Pa.), Feb. 1, 1962] 
Just THE Facts, MEN 


Here’s welcome news. Someone is doing . 


something about the job of encouraging 
employment opportunities for the fast-grow- 
ing labor force of mature workers—the men 
and women 45 years of age or older. 

That “someone” is the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. That's the organiza- 
tion made up of more than 18,900 member 
companies—most of them small. And here's 
the official NAM policy on employment prac- 
tices for mature workers: 

“Employers are urged to observe voluntary 
hiring practices which give consideration to 
skills and abilities rather than to any arbi- 
trary age factors.” 

In a first-rate study just published, en- 
titled “The Productive Years—Ages 45-65,” 
the NAM's industrial relations division ex- 
plodes a few myths surrounding the desir- 
ability of hiring mature workers, 

The myths—and the actual facts—are eye 
openers: 

Myth No. 1: “I can’t take a chance on an 
older worker—he’s liable to be absent too 
often.” 

Fact: Such fears are groundless. As a 
group, older workers are absent fewer times 
each year than younger counterparts. 

Myth No. 2: “I'm afraid for the safety of 
the older worker. He's more aceident-prone.“ 

Fact: All available research shows the older 
worker to be more safety-conscious, less 
accident-prone. 


Myth No. 3: “I have to keep production at, 


a high level. An older worker might not 
keep up with the rest.” 

Fact: If there is any difference in the rate 
of production of an older worker, it does not 
show until after 55. Even then it is an 
individual factor. N 

Myth No, 4: “I need versatility. Too many 
older workers are set in their ways.” 

Fact: Some older workers are inclined to 
be inflexible; so are some younger workers, 
The important consideration is the individ- 
ual's outlook—his functional age. 

Summing it up, friends—since when did a 
few gray hairs cut down creativity—and 
production? Let us all act our age when it 
comes to giving mature job applicants a fair 
shake. 


Alaska’s Power Needs—IX 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, hy- 
droelectric power development in the 
49th State, during its long years of terri- 
torial government lagged far behind that 
in the 48 older States. Only one Fed- 
eral project was authorized. It supplies 
the metropolis of Anchorage and two 
adjacent REA cooperatives. This re- 
gion and its adjacent areas north and 
south—the so-called rail belt—will 
shortly be without power. Methods to 
meet this impending shortage have been 
discussed in a worthwhile series of ar- 
ticles by Paul Lien published in the 
Fairbanks daily News-Miner. I have in- 
serted the first eight of these and I ask 
that the ninth be likewise printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


February 6 


CONSULTANT Is ADVOCATE OFP COOPERATIVE 
POWER 
(By Paul Lien) 

More power sources are needed immedi- 
ately to take care of the power shortage 
which is facing us in the near future. 

A power system extending from Homer in 
the Kenai Peninsula to Delta Junction is 
proposed to utilize power sources in the ratl- 
belt region. 

Everyone is agreed as to the immediate 
need, but at the same time they wish to re- 
duce the cost to the consumer, and if pos- 
sible take advantage of our natural re- 
sources. 

The use of coal in steamplants established 
at mine mouth seems to be the most feasible 
solutlon for low-cost power in the shortest 
length of time. 

A strong advocate of the generation and 
transmission cooperative is Brene Canaday, 
consulting engineer for GVEA, 

“The Parsons report recommends that we 
all go together, pool our resources, build the 
inner tie, and create our generation in the 
largest units possible,” said Canaday. 

“As I see it—this is the only way we can 
provide cheaper power to the consumer in 
the near future. 

“Using REA money for this project tends 
to relieve the financial burden of the muni- 
cipalities, who must raise bonds to build any 
additions to existing plants. 

“In an Integrated system, where we all pool 
poe Pay alphas we perap build larger units, 
w urn produce far chen power 
than small plants. S 

“Cost of building a 22,000-kilowatt steam- 
plant is approximately $8,500,000, whereas for 
50 to 60 percent more money you can put in 
a 44,000-kilowatt unit and have double the 
capacity. 

“If we all go off by ourselves, we will con- 
tinue to have high power costs, 

“Actually maintenance and operation of a 
44,000-kilowatt plant is very little more than 
the same for a 5,000-kilowatt unit. 

“The continued addition of small plants 
to the system will not lower the cost of 
power to the consumer. 


“We are setting January 1, 1962, as the new 
target date for an additional 
report from Parsons. This will give us a 
firmer figure on costs in establishing mine 
mouth plants at Healy and Sutton, and the 
gas turbine plant at Anchorage. 

“By February 1, 1962, we expect to receive a 
verbal report from the Rural Electric Ad- 
ministration as to whether or not they will 
noe e tor the venture. Final ap- 
proval of the financing REA is expected 
by June 1, 1962. py 

“If all goes according to plan we should 
haye the plant at Anchorage completed by 
the fall of 1963, and the plants at Healy 
and Sutton by December 1, 1964,” said 
Canaday. 

“As for the Generation & Transmission 
Cooperative operating the integrated power 
system, I would be heartily in accord with 
that principle,” said H. O. Purcell, manager 
of Golden Valley Electric Association, Inc. 

NUCLEAR POWER 

“I do not wish to discount nuclear power, 
but if costs are anywhere near the same— 
we should use coal to fire the plants," con- 
tinued Purcell. 

“If business gets low cost power the saving 
is ultimately passed on to the consumer. 

“Electricity is like a lot of other 
it's cheaper by the dozen—and our goal is to 
cut the price of power to the consumer in 
half within the next 10 years. 
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“If we should go off on our own rather 
join the cooperative, we would not 
Aleve this 
Eventually, when we get the cost of power 
» People will be able to use electricity 
for house heating. At present this is too 
Costly,” said Purcell. 


Bailing Out the U.N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mrs, BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, soon we 
Shall be considering the President's sug- 
gestion that the United States purchase 
$100 million of he U.N, bonds and there 
Will be much emotion and argument not 

here in this House but all across 
the country. All sides must be well con- 
te and to be considered they must 
Presented. To this end I am includ- 
ihg with these remarks a very pertinent 
editorial in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
of January 31: 
Barano Our THE UN. 
President Kennedy’s message urging the 
Posed 


Purchase by the United States of half of the 
— $200 million United Nations bond 
ue went to Congress yesterday and hear- 
Will start next week in the Senate. 
Nobody will claim that this would be a 
vi investment from a financial point of 
ew, As Senator Byrn has pointed out, it is 
Rot good business to sell U.S. bonds bearing 
v ly 4 percent interest in order to buy 
t N. ponga which will return 2 percent in- 


However, the United States is not making 
the mvestment in United Nations bonds in 
hope of making a quick profit. We are 
tpePorting the United Nations because it is 
ten Only worldwide organization with a po- 
ha, tial peace-keeping capacity. This may 
Je seemed tenuous at times, but it is in 
Our interests to keep it alive. And now we 
an asked to help bail it out of a bad financial 
tuation because of the refusal of some na- 
to pay their assessments for special 
Operations, such as those in the Congo and 
Along the Gaza strip. 
ha: rding to the plans, the nations which 
de shirked their assessments eventually 
tai, have to pay them if they want to re- 
is their voting privileges in the U.N. This 
in use the repayment of the bonds, plus 
perest, will become an obligation of the 
N. general funds, which are financed by 
tha p dues, and the Charter provides 
for t any nation which has not paid its dues 
2 pais may have its voting privileges 
nded. 
nasere is also a possibility that the shirking 
yoong may be encouraged to pay up if the 
hatake Court hands down a favorable ruling 
the assessments. The U.N. has asked the 
court to decide whether special assessments 
Obligatory and a decision is expected this 
be . A ruling by the Court would not 
a Enforceable, but it might have great influ- 
ce On public opinion. 
ti At any rate, we cannot let the United Na- 
Wa; expire from bankruptcy. Those who 
sas to kin it should have guts enough to 
ite, 50 and present a resolution calling for 
Sune nt, or withdrawal of the United 
tes from membership. 


United Nations, 
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The United States and the United Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp remarks I 
delivered on the United States and the 
before the Portland 
State College Convecation, Portland, 
Oreg., November 20, 1961. 

There being on objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


(Remarks of Senator Wayne Morse, of Ore- 
gon, before the Portland State College Con- 
vocation, Portland, Oreg., November 20, 
1961) 


Faculty, students, and friends of Portland 
State College, there is no greater pleasure 
for me than to return to the stimulating 
atmosphere of an Oregon campus, and this 
visit to Portland State is no exception. 

The growth of this institution is one of 
the encouraging signs that higher education 
will not be allowed to lag behind population 
growth. As chairman of the Senate Educa- 
tion Subcommittee, it has often seemed to 
me that we have been bound to a somewhat 
stagnant concept of making big schools big- 
ger instead of creating new 4-year universi- 
ties that will take their place beside the 
traditional ones. 

We do not hesitate to build new homes or 
highways for a bigger population. Why 
should we hesitate to build new universities? 
I feel that Portland State is proving that 
this ts indeed the appropriate way to keep 
up with our needs in the field of higher edu- 
cation. 

To this audience, however, I want to de- 
vote my principle remarks to foreign policy 
problems. Never in our history has there 
been more interest and concern with inter- 
natio affairs among Americans than to- 
day. is is true because we are the most 
powerful nation in the world and also be- 
cause we are self-governing. Where deci- 
sions are made for a people by an imposed 
set of rulers, they may not need to know the 
why and wherefore of the decision; but 
where a government is elected in a free 
election, there is no substitute at all for an 
informed public. 

Probably the one new and basic fact which 
has changed American thinking about inter- 


national affairs more in the 15 years since 


the end of World War II has been the ad- 
vance in Communist technology and produc- 


tion which now enables the Soviet Union 


to deliver upon the territory of the United 
States by long-range missile the frightful 
destruction of nuclear weapons. 

This is a relatively new factor for Ameri- 
cans to consider. Prior“to World War I, and 
prior to World War II, we were bystanding 
witnesses to the military might which swept 
over Europe and over Asia. We watched it; 
we debated whether it would eventually 
threaten our own territory. We considered 
at what point we should enter the fray our- 
selves so that the battle with Germany and 
Japan might be won before it ever reached 
the United States proper. 

Today, it is the United States itself which 
is a central target of armed might, and it is 
an armed might that carries more destruc- 
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tion than any in history. We have an even 
more overwhelming nuclear force at our 
command. But I think it is safe to say there 
is no chance at all that either the United 
States or the Soviet Union can strike the 
other without being struck in return, no 
matter who unleashes the first blow. 

That Americans are beginning to under- 
stand this basic change in our position is 
evident from the hot and heavy debate over 
civil defense, a subject we have scarcely 
even considered before. 

Those of us who serve on the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee recognize that 
military technology and civil defense are 
part of the raw material from which for- 
eign policy is made. The old tradition that 
war is just one more means of pursuing a 
national policy is, however, rendered pretty 
invalid by modern warfare. Our use of war 
has been for defense. War today, however, 
and I mean a nuclear war with the Soviet 
Union, will not defend what we want pre- 
served. If we can destroy the enemy by 
means of war, the war itself will destroy, 
too, what we like to call the American way of 
life. 

The dismal alternatives and the preoccu- 
pation with them by so many people has 
given rise to what I think is a highly falsified 
debate over whether it is better to be red 
than dead, or vice versa. 

This pation has also given rise to 
an old familiar refrain about stopping Com- 
munist advances by investigating the Ameri- 
can State Department. For many people, it 
is unthinkable that anything can happen 
anywhere in the world unless it is willed 
by the United States, and every change that 
appears to them as a threat to their sense 
of permanent American superiority is as- 
sumed to have occurred only because of con- 
nivance by Americans. 

The plain truth is that both Russia and 
China are very large nations, with popu- 
lations that greatly exceed our own. Once 
industrial technology and mass education 
was applied to these vast numbers of peo- 
ple and to their extensive natural resources, 
the result was a rise in their industrial and 
military power. We could investigate every 
person who works for the Department of 
State until the cows come home, but it 
would have no impact on Communist ad- 
vances. We got on that merry-go-round 
about 10 years ago, and the only result it 
produced was to make the United States a 
laughing stock among people who did not 
see why they should be impressed with 
American foreign policy when the American 
people did not trust their own State Depart- 
ment. 

This is no time for us to emulate the 
Communist folly of devouring its own. Ac- 
tually, the free world has benefited from that 
Communist practice. The campaign to 
eradicate Stalin from history and even 
change the name of Stalingrad to Volgagrad 
probably has some unknown roots in the 
twists and turns of Communist doctrine. 
But the result has been a revelation of how 
ridiculous communism can get. It has also 
given rise to new questioning of present 
Communist policy. The party line is going 
to have to be buttressed with more logic and 
information than in the past, because the 
party faithful in many countries are already 
asking why they should believe in the present 
Soviet leaders any more than they should be- 
eve in Stalin. We should take every ad- 
vantage of this confusion in Communist 
ranks instead of creating our own counter- 
part. 

We help the Communist world by firing 
on our own State Department from the rear 
while the Communist fire on it from the 
front. 
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I have never been among those who be- 
lieve that a democracy can find scapegoats. 
Many prefer to find scapegoats than to think. 
Many find it easier to argue with loyal Ameri- 
cans than with Russian Communists. But 
disunity, witchhunting, and suspicion at 
home will never improve our standing abroad. 

Instead of this neurotic insistence on in- 
vestigating individuals, what we really need 
is a national investigation and debate by all 
the American people of the policies our State 
Department should pursue, because the men 
and women who happen to work there are 
not separate from the American people. 

We do need more public investigation of 
foreign policy issues and problems. We need 
some hard thinking about alternatives to the 
choice between red or dead.” We need to 
learn more and debate more what policies 
and devices are open to us that will really 
save what we want saved of American life. 
' This is a job that the whole American people 
must do. 

One of the alternatives which I do not 
think has been fully appreciated and used is 
the United Nations. I have been critical of 
the State Department policy myself in this 
respect. But we need to have a realistic 
picture of the United Nations, of what it 
does, what it could do, and what it cannot 
do. 

First of all, too many people who are critics 
of the United Nations and too many who 
ardently believe in it seem to regard the 
U.N. as representing chiefly the neutral or 
unaligned nations. Too often, when we speak 
of the United Nations, we have in mind a 
so-called third force of countries who are 
party to the cold war. Many individuals 
think these nations, being militarily weak, 
should be ignored and therefore the United 
Nations should be ignored. 

On the other hand, some Americans tend 
to ascribe to this bloc of nations some special 
pure and lofty motives, untarnished by self- 
interest, unsullied by the taint of owner- 
ship of nuclear weapons. This romantic mis- 
conception of the so-called neutral bloc also 
leads to some serious mistakes in our think- 
ing about the United Nations. 

Neither of these attitudes is sound. The 
fact is that the cold war between the Com- 
munist world and the free world is over the 
future of these presently unaligned coun- 
tries. If they lack military power, they still 
contain a huge proportion of the world’s 
population and natural resources. What 
American who today says we should ignore 
the neutrals, would ignore any one of them 
which is taken over by a Communist form of 
government? Let that bappen, as it did in 
Cuba, and the howls for American action will 
go up. 

But neither are these nations any different 
from the United States or the Soviet Union 
in the pursuit of what they think is their 
national interest. Let us never forget that 
among the new nations of Asia and Africa, 
and in Latin America, too, nationalism is 
probably the strongest single driving force. 
Their nationalism is no less rampant than 
the nationalism of the Soviet Union nor of 
the United States. 

If they are critical of the two great powers 
for failing to settle their differences, the 
small countries have not settled their differ- 
ences, either, and they have not used the 
United Nations for peaceful settlement of 
them any more than we have. 

That the United Nations remains as the 
center of world politics in spite of the na- 
tlonalism of great and small powers is testi- 
mony to the universal need by all these 
powers to have a single agency which will 
tend to moderate conflicting nationalisms, 
It also points up the one common need of 
every nation—the avoidance of nuclear war. 
Nuclear war is the enemy of every country’s 
national aspirations, 

In this respect, the United Nations is as 
important to us as the so-called neutral 
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countries. This is why we have supported 
it financially, and in fact, the United States 
has been by far the largest single source of 
U.N. financing, Since assessments are levied 
on the basis of ability to pay, however, we 
are contributing no more than our share. 

But the Communist bloc, and some of the 
colonial powers, refuse to support any U.N. 
function of which they disapprove. This 
policy has been weakening to the organiza- 
tion. It has been restrained by the provi- 
sion of the charter which deprives a nation 
of the right to vote in the General Assembly 
if it falls 2 years behind in its regùlar as- 
sesment. Unfortunately, such expensive op- 
erations as that in the Congo are not con- 
sidered as part of the regular budget and so 
Russia and its satellites and France have 
simply refused to pay their share. This is 
one of the most serious problems the or- 
ganization faces. 

A second major problem of the United Na- 
tions is the veto power. When it was written 
into the charter in 1945, it was at our in- 
sistence as well as that of the Soviet Union. 
But it has hamstrung effective United Na- 
tions action in many areas. It has resulted 
in the withering of the Security Council as 
an operating body, and caused the U.N. to 
use the General Assembly for the making of 
policy which the Security Council was sup- 
posed to make. It has also forced the Sec- 
retary General to assume supervision over 
police actions authorized by the Assembly 
which were intended to be authorized and 
supervised by the Security Council. 

As one who opposed the veto power in 
1945, I continue to believe it should be elim- 
inated, and that this country should con- 
stantly seek its elimination, 

Above all, it should not be extended to the 
office of the Secretary General, and the fact 
that it was not is due to the outstanding 
diplomacy of Ambassador Stevenson, plus the 
conviction among the small nations that the 
secretariat must not be reduced to the im- 
potency of the Security Council. Yet this 
battle was won only temporarily, because U 
Thant of Burma will only fill the unexpired 
term of Mr. jold. In April of 1963, 
the battle against the “troika” will begin 
anew. 

It is evident from a discussion of these 
two major problems facing the United Na- 
tions that they arise from the efforts of 
Soviet Union to prevent effective United Na- 
tions action which tends to block their own 
objectives. A third manifestation of Russian 
dissatisfaction with the U.N. is its effort to 
move it out of New York City to Moscow, or 
some other place where Communist riots and 
demonstrations may more easily be organized 
as a means of influencing and intimidating 
U.N. delegates. Those ill-informed Ameri- 
cans who call for getting the U.N. out of the 
United States fail to understand how much 
we have to gain by having its headquarters 
in the United States, and how much advan- 
tage the Soviet Union would gain through- 
out the world if it were moved to Moscow. 

The point of what I am saying is that be- 
cause we do not want to compel other na- 
tions to be like us, but only want them to 
be independent, we share with them a com- 
mon interest in the United Nations. It is 
the focus of common interest that has yet to 
be developed in American foreign policy. 
The unaligned nations, being weak, are 
susceptible to Communist terrorism, as we 
saw when the Russian resumption of nuclear 
testing achieved much of its purpose at the 
Belgrade conference. It is an old American 
belief that in unity there is strength. We 
must see to it that the United Nations is an 
instrument that will reflect this commonly- 
held desire for peace, and opportunity for 
national growth. 

We can best do that by taking to the U.N. 
the big international issues that threaten 
the peace. We should not let these nations 
remain in the role of passive bystanders to 
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the East-West struggle, where they are most 
likely to feel that since it does not involve 
them, they should merely bring pressure on 
whichever side is most reasonable to give in 
to the side which is more implacable. This 
tendency is all too evident among the neu- 
trals. 

Because we say, and believe, that in de- 
fending the freedom of West Berlin we are 
defending freedom for all nations, we should 
put these nations into Berlin with us. This 
is why I have often urged that we try to put 
the whole city of Berlin under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United Nations. It is why I have 
consistently urged that before we send Amer- 
ican troops to one trouble spot or another 
which is outside the requirements of our 
immediate self-defense, that we first try to 
get the United Nations to act. 

The right of self-defense is fully recog- 
nized by the U.N. Charter and will always 
remain our right and obligation, But the 
advances of communism elsewhere in the 
world must be met by something else. That 
something else must be a sense of unity 
against aggression, Including subversion, and 
the strength to back it up. We have the 
strength, but when we use it unilaterally in 
matters outside our territorial defense, we 
fail completely to get others to see that they, 
too, have a stake in the outcome. 

A hot war, in other words, which ends in 
mutual destruction has no victor. A cold 
war can be won or lost. It cannot be won. 
however, by the United States alone but 
only by the community of nations, and the 
community of nations today is the United 
Nations. : 


Amarillo Daily News Supports House 
Joint Resolution 447 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1962, the Amarillo Daily News 
carried an editorial entitled “If a Nation 
Is at War, It Ought To Be Allowed TO 
Defend Itself.” The article, written by 
Miss Louise Evans, urges the active par- 
ticipation of every American citizen in 
this war for survival against the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy. The 
text of the article follows: 

“Ir a Nation Is art War, Ir Oudrrr To BE 
ALLOWED To DEFEND ITSELF''—POLITICUS 
(By Louise Evans) 

“We cannot win this war by ignoring its 
existence, or even by policies limited to de- 
fense. We must aggressively prosecute this 
war against the enemy, even as he is prose- 
cuting it against us.“ 

With these words, Jonw R. PI Tor, U.S. 
Representative from the 42d District of New 
York, introduced a resolution into the House 
on June 12, 1961, which expressed a declara- 
tion of war against the “Communist parties 
constituting the international Communist 
conspiracy.” 

Representative PrLLION outlined the weap- 
ons systems of the Communist parties—al- 
most none of which included arms—ranging 
from psychological warfare to infiltration. 

And granting that no state of war exists 
between the United States and its avowed 
enemies, how can one use the constitutional- 
ly granted tools which we do have to meet 
such hidden warfare—if one is not at war, 
there can be no treason, no sples, no alerting 
of the citizenry to the danger. 
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Take advantage of the 75-cent rate West- 
ern Union has extended to send a telegram 
to your Senators and Representatives asking 
that they get House Joint Resolution 447 to 

Congressional floors for open debate. 
see how our representatives feel about 
this problem—if they have caught up yet 
With the people, who darned well know who 
enemy is. And you might write Repre- 
tentative Pruuiow in Washington and thank 
for stating the premise. 

And here is the Pillion resolution: 

ereas the Congress of the United States 

and proclaims that: There exists a 

World Communist movement established at 

Third Communist International held in 
Moscow in the year 1919; and 

“This Communist movement is a political 
entity which is irrevocably committed to 
impose a Communist dictatorship upon all 
nations of the world, including the United 
States; and 

“This Communist movement is an interna- 
tional conspiracy engaged in the demorali- 
ation, disintegration, and destruction of all 

-Communist nations, and all other eco- 

c systems, all religious bodies, and all 
Social structures; and 
ts The international Communist conspiracy 
Composed of, and utilizes an alliance of 
88 national Communist parties in a joint 
Several campaign of infiltration, espion- 
age, terror, deceit, and all other forms of 
Tevolutionary and guerrilla war techniques 
the peoples and governments of the 
free world, including the United States; and 
ese 98 national Communist parties con- 
Stitute a force of 36 million member agent- 
Provacateurs who are rigidly trained and 
— disciplined, revolutionary activists; 


“These 98 national Communist parties and 
36 million agents repudiate all alle- 
to non-Communist nations and 
their single allegiance to the inter- 
Communist conspiracy; and 
“The international Communist conspiracy, 
its inception, has repeatedly declared 
re-declared war against freedom and 
freemen everywhere; and i 


“The international Communist conspiracy 


tion of the prosecution of this war; and 
t to these declarations, the inter- 
Rational Communist conspiracy is openly 
and avowedly waging an incessant war of 
ot against all peoples and nations 
the free world, including the people and 
the Government of the United States; and, 
th actual enemy of peace in this world is 
© international Communist conspiracy 
th by its relentless war, is confronting 
e free world with the desperate alterna- 
Pipe ot either an unconditional surrender 
1 thermonuclear war; and as a last hope 
Survival and peace for all of this world: 
*€refore be it 
of Resolved by the Senate and the House 
4 Representatives of the United States of 
z a in Congress assembled, That: 
de 2 © United States formally recognizes the 
th, 
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acto total global war being waged by 
© Communist parties of the world, jointly 
Severally, against each and every govern- 
t of the free world, its citizens, and its 
institutions; and 
de ane United States formally recognizes the 
the tte, War being waged specifically against 
tupo ited States, its citizens, and its insti- 
re by the Communist parties of the 
re la, Jointly and severally; and 
declar United States formally and solemnly 
tha one that a state of war exists between 
tles 8 States and e Communist par- 
namely: e world, jointly and severally, 
3 Communist party of the Sovlet Un- 
Stat the Communist party of the United 
es of America (we will not print the 
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remainder of the list of 98 names, which 
includes-all of the known Communist par- 
ties of the world, but Representative PILLION 
lists each one separately). 

“The United States hereby pledges all the 
resources of its Government, and its citizens, 
to defend, anywhere and everywhere, the 
freedoms, the institutions, and the govern- 
ments of the free world against the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy; and 

“The United States resolutely pledges all 
of its resources to the defeat and the destruc- 
tion of the Communist parties of the world 
as herein named; and 

“The United States, with supreme confi- 
dence in the courage, dedication, and wis- 
dom of its citizens, entreats each of them 
for a unified and equal sacrifice, in defense 
of its families, its homes, its freedoms; and 

“The United States calls for immediate 
concerted action on the part of all people 
of the free world who cherish freedom, all 
people under Communist tyranny who aspire 
to freedom, all people who value religion and 
morality as pillars of human happiness, all 
religious bodies who would defend their 
faiths, all unions and members thereof, who 
oppose state monopolistic control over labor 
and the fruits of labor, all societies, organ- 
izations, institutions, and associations of hu- 
man beings who believe in a free expression 
of their ideals and aspirations, all govern- 
ments who would resist conquest and ex- 
ploitation by the Communist power system, 
to join in this cause; and 

“The United States seeks for all mankind 
a true peace on earth, an enduring peace, a 
peace with spiritual satisfaction, a peace 
that will bring material abundance to all 
people, a peace of freedom, and everlasting 
hope. 


Literacy Test and Poll Tax Have Proper 
Role in Our Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor I include an edi- 
torial which recently appeared in the 
Clarion-Ledger of Jackson, Miss.: 
LITERACY TEST AND Pott Tax Have PROPER 

ROLE IN OUR GOVERNMENT 


Liberals are fond of insisting that emo- 
tionalism has no proper role in government, 
yet President Kennedy spoke emotionally 
rather than logically in his state ‘of the 
Union message when he said: “The right 
to vote should no longer be denied through 
such iniquitous local devices as literacy tests 
and poll taxes.” 

Logic and fairness must dispute the use of 
the offensive word “iniquitous,” which 
means unjust and wicked. There is nothing 
more unjust or wicked about prescribing a 
reasonable literacy test for voters, who 
should have some ability to read and reason. 

Mr. Kennedy himself pointed out in his 
state of the Union message that some 8 
million adults are functionally illiterate, 
adding that this figure is reflected in na- 
tional crime rates and welfare rolls. The 
President favors a massive attack on this 
problem and State literacy tests have a real 
part in its solution. Certainly it is proper 
to put more emphasis on the value of the 
ballot and intelligent citizenship which Is 
the very basis of our Government. 


Senator STENNIS, of Mississippi, rightly 
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warns that if the proposal for arbitrary abo- 
lition of the literacy test is adopted and 
upheld by the courts, then the Constitution 
will be gone. The qualification of electors 
is clearly within the power of the States 
under the Constitution and Congress has no 
proper business in this field. If voting 
qualifications are to be altered, they should 
be changed upward instead of downward. 

As for the poll tax, it is a trivial fee—$2 
in Mississsippi—leyied equally on all citi- 
zens and is one of the few taxes that is 
thoroughly democratic. Our State ear- 
marks all poll tax money for the support 
of public education, thus it helps combat 
the illiteracy the President finds so shock- 
ing and wants to eradicate. 

It is ridiculous to argue t a tax 
on voting, when citizens are heavily taxed 
for the right to work and earn their daily 
bread. Mississippi's $2 poll tax is no barrier 
to any person who really values the right 
to vote and respects the obligations of citi- 
zenship. 

In this connection, the Arkansas Demo- 
crat at Little Rock points out that the worst 
voting scandals, the most flagrant disrespect 
for the ballot, are not in the literacy test 
and poll tax States but in States which haye 
neither requirement. 

It is increasingly apparent that this coun- 
try needs more rather than less responsibil- 
ity in government and in individuals. The 
literacy test and poll tax definitely encourage 
a sense of responsibility among our State's 
electorate. ~ 


Proposed New Department of Urban 
Affairs and Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President I invite attention to an edi- 
torial and a column by Mr. James Reston 
in the January 31 edition of the New 
York Times concerning the President's 
proposal to establish a new Department 
of Urban Affairs and Housing. 

I would like to comment on a few 
points raised by these two pieces. As 
the editorial states: 

It is difficult to understand why so many 
Republicans in Congress are so deeply out- 
raged by President Kennedy’s intention to 
set up a new Department of Urban Affairs. 


Indeed it is. It is especially difficult to 
understand Republican outcries that the 
President “injected the racial issue” into 
the proposal by announcing that he 
would appoint Dr. Robert Weaver as the 
new Secretary if the Department is cre- 
ated. I think it ought to be pointed out 
that for months now, nearly every news- 
paper article on the subject has been re- 
porting that Dr. Weaver was in line for 
the job. Surely the President's an- 
nouncement, in response to a reporter’s 
question, could not have come as a sur- 
prise, and surely the Republican critics 
would agree that Dr. Weaver is emi- 
nently qualified for the position. 

Mr. Reston discusses at some length 
the argument that the Department would 
weaken the role of State governments. 

I would like to underscore the point 
that the exponents of this view, who 
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argue that the cities ought to redouble 
their efforts to gain fair representation in 
State legislatures, can scarcely be called 
the strongest supporters of the cities in 
this regard. These critics are usually 
the very ones who attempt not only to 
close the “pipelines” from the cities to 
the Federal Government, but also pre- 
serve the rural dominance in State legis- 
latures. 

But the most fundamental point in 
this issue is the fact that the creation of 
a Department would have nothing what- 
ever to do with whether States are 
strengthened or weakened. It is the 
Federal aid programs which Congress ap- 
proves that have a bearing on this ques- 
tion, and in my judgment most of our 
Federal aid programs of concern to cities 
have stimulated and strengthened State 
governments, rather than the reverse. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article and editorial I have 
referred to be included in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE New DEPARTMENT 


It is difficult to understand why so many 
Republicans in Congress are so, deeply out- 
raged by President Kennedy’s intention to 
set up a new Department of Urban Affairs. 
The Republican Party’s own platform of 1960 
recommended “a stepped-up program to as- 
sist in urban planning, designed to assure 
farsighted and wise use of land and to coordi- 
nate mass transportation and other vital 
facilities in our metropolitan areas.” 

To be sure, this Republican plank did not 
specifically suggest the idea of forming a new 
department. But the activities it described 
as needing to be “stepped-up” are precisely 
the activities which Mr. Kennedy is now 
talking about. Certainly the most logical 
way of “stepping-up” such activities is to 
bring them together, under the direction of 
a responsible Cabinet officer, within the 
framework of a single department. 

The Federal Government is already deeply 
involved in urban affairs—think of housing, 
for example—and it is surely going to be 
still more deeply involved as time goes by— 
consider what it will soon be asked to do 
in the matter of salvaging metropolitan 
transportation and keeping the commuter 
lines alive. It is perfectly clear, as the Presi- 
dent said in his message to Congress yester- 
day, that “in a few short decades we have 
passed from a rural to an urban way of life 
and in a few short decades more we shall 
be a Nation of vastly expanded population, 
Hving in expanded urban areas in housing 
that does not now exist.” 

Since a shortsighted and highhanded 
Rules Committee in the Hoyse of Repre- 
sentatives has destroyed the hope of early 
action on an administration bill to estab- 
lish the new Urban Affairs Department, we 
welcome Mr. Kennedy’s course in proceeding 
alternatively under the Reorganization Act, 
as he has every right to do. 


How To Lose ELECTIONS WirHour HALF 
TRYING 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, January 30.—In -their fight 
against President Kennedy’s efforts to create 
a Federal Department of Urban Affairs, the 
Republicans have based their argument on 
very insecure political and historical 
grounds. 

They are right enough in saying that 
President Kennedy is “playing politics” with 
this issue: everybody is. They are also 
correct in saying that a powerful Federal 
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department dealing with urban affairs would 
tend to weaken the State governments. 

Finally, it is probably true that such a 
system would encourage the cities and 
suburban communities to look to Washing- 
ton even more than they do now for the 
solution of their urban problems, and thus 
help break down the Federal-State consti- 
tutional pattern that has worked so well 
in most fields until now. 

But why are the urban communities turn- 
ing to the Federal Government to deal with 
their rising population, transportation, hous- 
ing, and other complex problems? Because 
most of the States have failed them; because 
the unrepresentative State legislatures have 
increasingly favored rural interests to the 
detriment of urban interests, and the cities 
have bypassed the State capitals and turned 
to Washington. 


A PROPHETIC WARNING 


It is a serious and unfortunate trend in 
the Federal system, but the fact is that the 
Republicans and conservative Southern 
Democrats, who also favor the rural inter- 
ests, have helped to weaken the States 
rights they constantly profess to uphold by 
refusing to deal effectively and fairly with 
this migration of voters to the cities, 

Shortly after the end of the last war, 59 
percent of the population of the country 
lived in urban areas but elected only about 
25 percent of the members of the State 
legislators. The imbalance has gotten worse 
since then and the urban problems have 
increased. 

President Eisenhower's Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations warned the Re- 
publican administration of this problem 
back in 1955, “If the States,” it said, “do 
not give cities their rightful allocation of 
seats in the legislature, the tendency will 
be toward direct Federal-municipal dealings. 
These began in earnest in the early days of 
the depression. There is only one way to 
avoid this in the future. It is for the States 
to take an interest in urban probleme . 
If they do this, the cities will find a path 
to Washington as they did before, and this 
time it may be permanent.“ 

Senator PauL Douctas, Democrat, of Ii- 
nois, pointed a year later to the paradox of 
the States righters weakening the States 
authority by refusing to deal adequately with 
urban problems. 

“It is very interesting,” he said, “that those 
who complain most about Federal encroach- 
ment in the affairs of the States are most 
often the very ones who deny to the urban 
majorities in their States the opportunity 
to solve their problems through State action. 
Until the State legislatures have been re- 
formed, the plea for Federal action will re- 
main strong and just.” 

Politically, the Republicans have a better 
case, but even here their arguments tend to 
be overwhelmed by the obvious crisis of 
transportation, and housing in the cities. 


KENNEDY'S ACE 


Not only today but for some time Senator 
Evxxxxrr MCKINLEY Dirksen, of Illinois, and 
Representative CHARLES HALLECK, of Indiana, 
the Republican leaders in have 
been needling President Kennedy about fail- 
ing to keep his cam to issue 
an Executive order ending racial discrimi- 
nation in federally assisted housing. This 
was fair enough, but it put the President on 
the spot on the civil rights issue, and he 
devised a strategy to meet it. 

He refused to sign the housing order now, 
not because he is waiting for a “national 
consensus,” as he says, but because he does 
not want this controversial issue to inter- 
fere with his trade expansion and medical 
care bills on which he needs the support of 
legislators who do not want an Executive 
housing order. 

Accordingly, he countered with the pro- 
posal to create a Department of Urban Af- 
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fairs aud let it be known that he intended to 
appoint a Negro to head it once it was estab- 
lished, This turned an important issue over 
the relative authority of the Federal and 
State governments into a political row over 
who was for the city folk and the Negroes. 

Had the Republicans concentrated on the 
main issue—dealing with city problems and 
doing so as much as possible through the 
States—they would have been faithful both 
to the needs of the city voters and to their 
belief in States rights. But they chose to 
play it the other way and Kennedy, who is 
no amateur at political infighting, saw a way 
to turn the issue to his advantage. 

Also, he retains the decisive sleeper“ in 
this whole argument. For he can always 
sign that Executive order, ending racial dis- 
crimination in federally assisted housing, 
after this session of Congress and before No- 
vember’s congressional elections, and anyone 
who wants to bet against his doing just that 
can get even money around here, and maybe 
even better. 


Communism in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 7 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, the 
battle is on to save Latin America from 
international communism. Cuba has 
already fallen into Kremlin hands. Now 
we must move quickly and with firm 
resolve to give our friends to the south 
the guidance they need to achieve eco- 
nomic and political freedom. Our task 
is to help them to understand the mean- 
ing of free enterprise and constitutional 
government. Our task is to show them 
that capitalism is the best economic 
system yet devised by man. 

David Lawrence has discussed the 
Communist threat to Latin America in 
an article which appeared in the January 
30 edition of the Evening Star. I think 
Mr. Lawrence’s article should be brought 
to the attention of every Member of 
Congress. I ask, therefore, that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD: 


OAS AND THE COMMUNIST THREAT: HESTTANCY 
or LEADERS OF LARGER NATIONS BLAMED ON 
Fear or LEFTIST GROUPS 


(By David Lawrence) 


Cuba is only an incident—an example. 
The real battle today is to save Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, and Mexico, which are the rich 
prizes the Soviet Union has set out to win 
in Latin America. If they should succumb, 
the other countries would be expected to 
collapse soon thereafter. 

This is one reason why the United States 
has endeavored to line up the Organization 
of American States behind some action that 
would show the Soviets, as well as their fol- 
lowers in Central and South America, that 
the invasion of this hemisphere is not to go 
unchallenged. 

It has come as a surprise to most people 
in the United States that there should be 
any hesitancy in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
and Mexico to go along with this country in 
applying economic sanctions to Cuba. This 
hesitancy certainly isn't because the Govern- 
ments of those four nations do not under- 
stand what has happened in Cuba. It is 
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Primarily because they face from within their 
nt countries such formidable opposition 
2 Communist -inspired groups and fac- 
pons that they fear for their own political 
Uture. A series of events recently in Latin 
can countries shows how the Commu- 
nists topple or attempt to topple a regime 

dly to the United States. 
at matters most at the moment is not 
er the United States can achieve a 
for a resolution at the Conference at 
Punta del Este that would impose an eco- 
nomic embargo on Cuba, but whether the 
viewpoint of this country has been sufi- 
Slentiy impressed on Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
and Mexico so that their respective Govern- 
rs will begin to see that they cannot 
tate any longer. They cannot fiounder 
— between sympathy for the posi- 
Of the United States and fear of their 
malcontents. For such weakness can 
Only mean an eventual takeover by the Com- 
“led groups inside their own coun- 
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unde nomie sanctions or the embargoing of 
e is not easy to impose anywhere in the 
World, even among the nations of Western 
Europe, There are ‘businessmen inside 
argentina, Brazil; Chile, and Mexico as well 

Other Latin American countries who see 
Pankruptcy ahead if interference with trade 
men bctioned inside the hemisphere. These 

m have political influence within their 
2 governments, and much as they may 

PPreciate the viewpoint of the Washington 
Government, they would like to see a less 
drastic course pursued. 

This is why a controversy over the action 
taken at the Punta del Este Conference 
been inevitable. The draft resolution 
by the United States for the sig- 
all the foreign ministers minced no 
t read as follows: 
that ministers have been able to verify 

the subversive offensive of Communist 
Torernments, their agents, and the organi- 
fatlons which they control, has increased in 
tensity. The purpose of this offensive is 
ction of democratic institutions 
establishment of totalitarian dicta- 
at the service of extracontinental 
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the story in a nutshell of what the 
States, after many years of patient 
ion, has finally brought out into the 
t isn't easy for any of the Latin 
nations to swallow this accusation, 
they know it to be true. 
last a start has been made toward a 
freedom from Soviet interference 
t Latin America. Cuba, it is 
„Will in due time collapse, either 
ternal discontent resulting from 
chaos or from effective revolu- 
vity carried on from bases in oth- 
can countries where exiles are 
measures that can enable 
to their native land. 
strange paradox in all this. 
Atain ad the United States the fight 
h communism has met with legal 
Latin Americans cannot under- 
wonder how it is that Com- 
can conduct public meetings ad- 
their ideological doctrines and can, 
“eyil intent,” teach and advocate 
overthrow of the Federal Gov- 
and get away with it as long as 
t be proved to have instigated 
that end. These distinctions may 
to our Supreme Court justices, but 
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acterize in your own country and char- 
as ‘extremists’ people who fight 
Communism?” 


United S be said in reply that perhaps the 

States does not consider the Com- 

Menace likely to make as much head- 

as it already has in other countries 

— hemisphere less able to police 
es. 
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What counts at the moment, however, is 
the firm declaration of President Kennedy 
made to the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors last year, which might well have 
been given emphasis at the Punta del Este 
Conference. He said on April 21, 1961: 

“Should it ever appear that the inter- 
American doctrine of noninterference merely 
conceals or excuses a policy of nonaction—if 
the nations of this hemisphere should fail 
to meet their commitments against outside 
Communist penetration—then I want it 
clearly understood that this Government will 
not hesitate in meeting its primary obliga- 
tions which are to the security of our own 
Nation.” 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February-6, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,“ pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

FAIRFIELD, CONN., January 13, 1962. 
The Honorable DANIEL FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dzar Sm: First permit me to congratu- 
late you on your sponsorship of House Reso- 
lution 211, calling for the establishment 
of the Special House Committee on Captive 
Nations. I have written my Congressman, 
the Honorable Asner Smar of Connecticut, 


urging him to support the passage of this 
measure. I am enclosing a copy of the 
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above-mentioned correspondence in the 
hopes that you can put it to some use. 
Again congratulating you. 
I am sincerely yours, 
— ANDREW S. PIRETTI. 


FAIRFIELD, CONN., January 13, 1962. 
The Honorable ABNER SIBAL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C., 

Dear Sm: At present there Is a resolution 
(H. Res. 211) pending before the House call- 
ing for the establishment of a Special House 
Committee on Captive Nations, I whole- 
heartedly urge you to support this measure 
and to work for its passage as it is essential 
to the success of the United States in the 
cold war. 

The existence of the captive nations pro- 
vides us with a great weapon in our cold 
war with the Soviet Union. Khrushchev is 
repeatedly condemning the Western nations 
for being imperialist, colonial powers. But 
no country could be more guilty of colonial- 
ism than the Soviet Union. It holds within 
its grip 22 nations, This fact is useful in 
showing the so-called neutral nations that, 
in fact, it is Russia and not the West which 
is the greatest imperialist power. A strategic 
approach to the utilization of this fact was 
Adlai Stevenson's letter memo to the mem- 
bers of the United Nations which he dis- 
tributed last November. In one of the finest 
documents ever presented by a U.S. delegate 
to the U.N., Ambassador Stevenson capably 
outlined the extent of Russia's colonial do- 
main. But this was only one step forward; 
more must be taken if we are to be victors 
in the cold war. 

It may also be noted that the captive 
nations are a potential powder keg upon 
which the Kremlin sits. Khrushchev was 
noticeably upset by the passage by Congress 
of the captive nations resolution in July of 
1959. Perhaps, by his own adherence to 
Communist doctrine, he is upset by being 
called a colonial power, By the Communist 
philosophy of nature and Lenin's theory on 
the dynamics of colonialism, we can see 
why they are troubled. In the philosophy 
of nature, the Communists hold that there 
are opposing forces which keep nature on 
the move. Lenin incorporates this into his 
theory on colonialism, stating that the two 
opposing forces are the colonies and the 
nations which control them. Lenin says that 
these elements will come into conflict and 
the colonies will destroy those countries 
which now control them. Thus, perhaps, 
they see conflict inherent in their relations 
with their colonies and therefore become 
disturbed when others emphasize the exist- 
ence of a colonial relationship. 

But in our logically thinking, Western 
minds, we can see that the friction exists, 
not because of any materialist law of nature, 
but because it is the nature of man to be 
free and these people are suppressed and in 
chains. These people cry for freedom. Thus, 
any inkling that the outside world is in- 
terested in their cause will spark new hope 
into their lives. The establishment of a 
Special House Committee on Captive Nations 
would provide such an indication. And 
Khrushchev fears it because it spells trouble, 
pressure, resistance, insecurity, and ultimate 
rebellion and disaster within the Soviet 
Union. 

Thus, the import of House Resolution 211 
cannot be overemphasized. The com- 
mittee provided for in this resolution would 
steadily keep a spotlight on developments 
in the captive nations. It, also, would focus 
attention on Moscow's vast colonial empire. 

Therefore, I again urge you to support this 
measure and to do all in your power to aid 
its passage. 

Thank you for your time and consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW S. PIRETTI. 
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Summir, N.J., January 16, 1962. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: This letter is being written in avid 
support of resolution 211, concerning the 
captive nations. I want to heartily con- 
gratulate you and your coworkers not only 
on the recognition of these nations but also 
on the recognition of the plight of these 
nations. Public Law 86-90 precipitated ex- 
plosions of worry in the U.S.S.R. Your reso- 
lution should set off the most destructive 
charge. 

Recently, in my position as manager of 
my university’s radio station (WGTB-FM), 
I contacted at their U.S. offices several heads 
of the free exiled governments of the cap- 
tive nations. I invited them to be on a 
panel to discuss their countries! problems. 
Some of these men said they appreciated 
the offer, but would not appear themselves 
since they were fearful less something be 
said to endanger their standing with our 
government. It seemed to me at that time 
that they thought the United States was 
merely enduring their existence and wasn’t 
truly interested in their situations. Now, 
with House Resolution 211, we can show 
them that we are not only interested but 
willing to help them. As Adlai Stevenson 
said before the U.N. last November, we 
should keep the spotlight on Moscow and 
her colonialism, 

I am sending a letter to my Congressman 
expressing my support of your resolution, sir, 
If I can help in any way, please let me know. 

Wishing you the best and also a quick, 
successful passage of House Resolution 211, 
Iremain. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN O'C. NUGENT. 
PuEBLO, CoLO., January 23, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dan CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: It has come to 
my attention that you are sponsoring House 
Resolution 211, which calis for a committee 
to be formed dealing with the captive 
nations. 

I heartily support your recommendation 
and hope for its immediate passage. If there 
is anything I can do to help, please let me 
know. 

Respectfully, 
Jonn L. Crum, Jr. 
Sr. LOUVIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT, 
St. Louis, Mo., January 21, 1962. 
Representative DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, ` 
Washington, D.C. y 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I thought you 
might be interested in a copy of this column 
which I write weekly, on the side, for several 
diocesan weekly newspapers. I'm sorry that 
none of them are in your district, or in 
Pennsylvania, for that matter. 

I hope you have success with your com- 
mittee proposal, and I certainly will make a 
point of seeing what I can do for it. 

Cordially, 
JOHN COSTELLO, . 
Editorial Writer. 


WHAT COLONIALISM? 


"Seldom have we been faced with such 
an example of brutal colonialism,” the 
speaker cried, with a great show of indig- 
nation. He had the floor in the plush, domed 
hall of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in New York City. 

And of whom was he speaking? 

Of the builders of the ugly wall that cuts 
in half the once great city of Berlin? 

Or of the tank commanders who crushed 
the revolt of the Hungarian patriots, many 
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of them boys and girls in their teens, in the 
streets of Budapest? 

The speaker was Behdan Lewandowski of 
Red Poland. He is one of the new generation 
of Quislings who serve Communist masters, 
instead of Nazis, 

Lewandowski was not speaking of Berlin 
or Budapest—or Warsaw. 

He was discussing Angola, 
Province of Portugal. 

It is one of the areas of Africa that has 
never been given its independence, And the 
104 members of the U.N, General Assembly 
had come back to New York, after a long 
Christmas recess, almost solely to browbeat 
Portugal into freeing Angola. 

What the U.N. should have been discussing, 
if calonlalism was on the agenda, was Com- 
munist colonialism, 

In Lewandowski's country, for example, 
the Soviets keep 28 million Poles under their 
thumb only by the bayonets of the Red 
army. 

And the subjugated Poles have plenty of 
company. 

Last year, the Assembly of Captive Euro- 
pean Nations, Issued a booklet on the new 
Red colonialism. Since 1939, it pointed out, 
41 nations that were once western colonies 
have gained their freedom. 

More than 800 million people live in those 
newly independent lands. 

In the same period, however, the U.S.S.R. 
and Red Chinese have assembled a vast em- 
pire that embraces almost as many people 
as the West has freed. 

The list includes (country and popula- 
tion): Albania, 1,421,000; Bulgaria, 7,667,000; 
Czechoslovakia, 13,353,000; East Germany, 
18 million; Hungary, 9,812,000; Rumania, 
17,829,000; Poland, 26,535,000; North Korea, 
9,150,000; North Vietnam, 13 million; Outer 
Mongolia, 740,000; Tibet, 1 million. 


an oversea 


Since ACEN compiled this list, Cubs has 


been added to the Communist bag. In addi- 
tion, the U.S.S.R. has annexed East Poland, 
and its 12,775,000 people. 

Chinese Communists, by force of arms, not 
ballots, took over mainland China and Man- 
churia., Thus, some 600 to 800 million more 
were added to the inmates of the vast Red 
prison camp. 

Many Americans do not realize that at 
least half of the people in the U.S.S.R. are 
not Russians at all. The Sovlet Union has 
swallowed up nearly a dozen nations and 
nationalities—some with a history that goes 
back more than 1,000 years. 

Moscow did not snuff out Ukranian in- 
dependence until 1920, long after the Octo- 
ber revolution. Georgia held out until 1921. 

And Turkestan, in central Asia, fought off 
the U.S.S.R. and the Red army until 1924. 

Moscow is very touchy about these captive 
peoples inside her own borders. Why? Be- 
cause many of them still hate the Russians. 

They are a potential fifth column capable 
of inflicting great damage to the U.S.S.R. 

Once, in the U.N., Canadian Prime Min- 
ister John Diefenbaker rubbed this raw spot 
when he criticized the U.S.S.R. for demand- 
ing an Immediate end to colonial regimes. 
He quoted Soviet Premier Khrushchey’s re- 
mark: 7 

“It will always be the Soviet stand, that 
countries should establish systems of their 
own free will and choosing.” 

“What of Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia,” 
Diefenbaker asked.. "What of freedom-lov- 
ing Ukrainians and other eastern European 
peoples. I ask Mr. Khrushchev to give these 
nations under his domination the right of 
free elections.” 

His statement was blacked out in the So- 
viet press. 

But Radio Liberty in Munich repeated it 
for several days in broadcasts aimed at the 
Ukraine. Apparently the word got through. 

The reaction was volcanic, 
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Communist Ukrainian newspapers un- 
leashed a savage attack on the Canadian. 
Radio Kiev made the air blue with its abuse 
of him. So did 10 other provincial radio 
stations. 

Protest rallies were organized. Prominent 
Ukrainian authors and artists were dragged 
out to throw rocks at him—but their words 
were often suspiciously wide of the mark. 

The U.S.8.R.'s restless satellites and cap- 
tive peoples are Its Achilles heel, some be- 
lieve. But does the West exploit this weak- 
ness? 

No, it doesn't. Until recently, Voice of 
America beamed only one 15-minute pro- 
gram a day to Soviet central Asia. It was 
in Uzbek. 

Nothing in their own tongue was broad- 
cast to the Kazakhs, Turkmenians, Kirghiz 
or Tadzhiks. 

BBC was also silent. 

Only Radio Liberation broadcast to them 
in all five main languages, But its signal 
is weak, and often jammed by the Soviets. 

Representative DANIEL J, Fuoop, Pennsyl- 
vania Democrat, has one suggestion, He 
wants to establish a special House Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations to keep the spot- 
light on the new Communist colonialism. 

He introduced a bill for it March 8, 1961. 

So far, it has gone nowhere, 

JANUARY 18, 1962. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I want to congratulate your 
original sponsorship of House Resolution 
211 to establish a Special House Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations. I learned of 
this House resolution and your sponsorship 
of same through the “Manion Forum” dated 
November 12, 1961. 

The fear of this captive nations resolution 
was brought out very clearly in a Saturday 
Evening Post article on the current Berlin 
situation by Alsop dated December 16. 

I wholeheartedly support this resolution 
and wish you success. If I can be of any 
aid in your campaign for this resolution, 
please let me know. 

I will forward a copy of this letter to 
my Congressman. Also please send me sèv- 
eral copies of this resolution. Thank you. 

Very truly yours. y 
R. DOUGLAS DOHERTY. 
ERIDGETON, N.J. 


Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the International Wood- 
workers of America in October 1961, 
relating to the Veterans Readjustment 
Assistance Act, 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: , 

RESOLUTION 21 

Subject: Senate bill No. 1138 “Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance Act.” 

Convention action: Concurrence. 

Whereas veterans after January 31, 1955, 
are not entitled to a grant to further their 
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education as they had been prior to this 
date; and 

Whereas many of these young men and 
Women went into the service of their coun- 
try at a time when they could have gone to 
college; and 

Whereas upon their return they were 
financially unable to continue their educa- 
tion due to available jobs and/or scholar- 
ships having been taken by their contem- 
Poraries while they were in the service; and 

Whereas Senate bill No. 1138 “Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance Act” provides 
educational grants for those persons serving 
in the Armed Forces between January 31, 
1955, and January 1, 1963; and 

Whereas this bill has passed the Senate: 
Now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge our Representa- 
tives to act on this bill as soon as possible; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
Sent to the Representatives of all the States. 

Submitted by: IWA Local 3-7. 

WILLIAM DALE NIPPER, 
President. 
Miriam CONWAY, 
Secretary. 


The Future of Socalism: III—The 
Perspective Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, mis- 
takes are often made in high places. We 
all are human and this is an imperfect 
World, Nonetheless, I think all of us as 

ricans have a right to demand that 

making high policy share with us 

dur fundamental objectives as a free 
People. 

Socialism is alien to the free enterprise 
System of America. I cannot trust the 
advice of anyone who sincerely believes 
that socialism must save capitalism. 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., a top adviser to 
the President, wrote in the Partisan Re- 
View of 1947, an article entitled “The 
Future of Socialism: III The Perspec- 
tiy I am placing the entire arti- 

in the Recorp at the conclusion of 
€se remarks, so that there can be no 
on as to the context of Mr. Schle- 

er's comments. Let me, however, 
Quote at random for the discomfiture of 


18 to preserve democracy, it must be brought 
about step by step in a way which will not 
pt the fabric of custom, law, and mu- 


Dlecemeal; it must be parliamentary; it must 


| 
: 
: 
l 


| 


by such means used to seem fan- 
to the hard-eyed melodramatists of 
Leninist persuasion; but even Stalin is 
to have told Harold Laski recently 
ght be possible. * * * There is no 
* * that the capitalists are putting 
Teally determined fight. * * * There 
no inherent obstacle to the gradual 
of socialism in the United States 
the a series of New Deals. * * * But 
or New Deal greatly enlarged the reserves 

trained personnel; the mobilization of in- 
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dustry during the war provided more ex- 
perience; and the next depression will cer- 
tainly mean a vast expansion in Government 
ownership and control. The private owners 
will not only acquiesce in this. In charac- 
teristic capitalist panic, they will demand 
it. * * * The process of backing into social- 
ism in the contemporary world is not so 
simple as it sounds. Too many forces are 
working, some wittingly, some not, to ob- 
struct that process.” 


I do not believe the American people 
want to “back into” socialism. I do not 
believe the American people want a man 
writing our President's speeches, guiding 
our foreign policy with reference to Cuba 
cr the Conference at Punta del Este, who 
believes what Mr. Schlesinger apparently 
believes. To my knowledge, Mr. Schle- 
singer has never repudiated nor modi- 
fied the position he took in this article. 
I ask President Kennedy to take cogni- 
zance of this article and to give serious 
consideration to replacing Mr. Schle- 
singer in his inner circles of advisers. 

In any event, the American people 
have a right to know the direction in 
which Mr. Schlesinger would like Presi- 
dent Kennedy to steer our Ship of State. 
The full text of the article follows: 

THe FUTURE OF Socratism: II— Tur 
PERSPECTIVE Now 


(By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.) 


The Soviet experience has put the century- 
old debate between capitalism and socialism 
in a useful new perspective. Before the 
First World War, the case against socialism 
was generally made in terms of efficiency, the 
case against capitalism in terms of morality: 
that is, socialism was conceded to be good 
in principle but to work; capitalism was con- 
ceded to work but not to be good in princi- 
ple. After the Second War, we see a reverse 
tendency—a disposition to admit the inef- 
ficiency of capitalism and justify it as pro- 
viding the margin on which liberty and 
democracy may subsist; a disposition to be- 
lieve that the very efficiency of socialist 
management necessarily squeezes out free- 
dom. After all, which system has more suc- 
cessfully dehumanized the worker, fettered 
the working class, and extinguished personal 
and political liberty? 

The very shift in polemics suggests that 
both arguments have indulged in what 
Whitehead has called the fallacy of mis- 
placed concreteness—the error of mistaking 
abstractions for concrete realities. The fact 
probably is that a great many of the criti- 
cisms urged against the abstractions capital- 
ism and socialism alike are actually the 
defects, not of a particular system of owner- 
ship, but of industrial organization and the 
postindustrial state whatever the system of 
ownership. Industry and government are 
the basic evils; they institutionalize the 
pride and the greed, the sadism and the 
masochism, the ecstasy in power and the 
ecstasy in submission, which are the abiding 
causes of the troubles of the world. 

In this light anarchism becomes the only 
faith for a moral man. Organization is 
man's solution to his sense of guilt, The 
very fact of organization attenuates personal 
moral responsibility; and, as organization 
becomes more elaborate and comprehensive, 
it becomes increasingly the instrumentality 
through which moral man indulges his nat- 
ural desire to commit immoral deeds. “A 
crime which would press heavily on the con- 
science of one man, becomes quite endurable 
when divided among many.” The state is 
only the climax of secular organizations— 
that “semihuman tiger or ox, stalking over 
the earth,” Thoreau called it, “with its heart 
taken out and the top of its brain shot 
away! —and the totalitarian state concen- 
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trates in itself all the evil of organization by 
annihilating all the gaps and rivalries which 
make for freedom in a more loosely organized 
society. 

The socialist state is thus worse than the 
capitalist state because it is more inclusive 
in its coverage and more unlimited in its 
power. Organization corrupts; totai organ- 
ization corrupts totally. The socialist state 
justifies itself on the ground that the con- 
centration of power is necessary to do good; 
but it has never solved the problem of how 
you insure that power bestowed to do good 
will not be employed to do harm, especially 
when you remove all obstacles to its exercise. 
Soviet socialism has the added disadvantage 
that it was born in violence. The emotions 
of reyolution in an industrial age can no 
more be localized than the emotions of mod- 
ern war itself. Violence breeds its special 
hatreds and aggressions, which twist the nor- 
mal hatreds of society into new and ugly 
forms. The habit of violence is hard to 
abandon, especially when it has worked in 
the past. A revolutionary elite always has 
the wistful conviction, based on experience, 
that it is easier to dispose of opposition by 
firing squads than by arguments. 

The trouble with anarchism is, not at all 
that it is wrong, but that it is irrelevant. It 
may have its values as a mystique, but it is 
nonsense as a way of meeting the explosive 
problems of an atomic age. Its overt expres- 
sions, such as conscientious objection in 
times of war, tend to be morally vulgar and 
intellectually contemptible. Industrial or- 
ganization and the postindustrial state are 
here to stay. The problem is not how to 
escape them but how to master them—or, 
more probably, how to live with them. 

IS DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM POSSIBLE? 


Is there another possibility? Has non- 
Communist, libertarian socialism a future? 
Abstracting the question for a moment from 
current political actualities, one must an- 
swer that there is no inherent reason why 
democratic socialism should not be possible. 

The classical argument against gradualism 
was that the capitalist ruling class would 
resort to violence rather than surrender its 
prerogatives. Here, as elsewhere, the Marx- 
ists enormously overestimated the political 
courage and will of the capitalists. In fact, 
in the countries where capitalism really 
triumphed, it has yielded with far better 
grace (that is, displayed far more cowardice) 
than the Marxist scheme predicted. The 
British experience is illuminating in this re- 
spect, and the American experience not un- 
instructive. 

Liberal alarmists who feel that the clamor 
of a political campaign or the agitation of 
hired lobbyists constitutes a determined 
fight should read the history of Germany. 
In the United States an industrialist who 
turned a machinegun on a picket line would 
be disowned by the rest of the business com- 
munity; in Britain he would be sent to an 
insane asylum. Fascism arises in countries 
like Germany and Italy, Spain, and Argen- 
tina, where the bourgeois triumph was never 
complete enough to eradicate other elements 
who believe in what the bourgeoisie fears 
more than anything else—violence, and who 
then used violence to “protect” the bour- 
geoisie. 

In 1933, Frances Perkins has reported, the 
coal operators pleaded with the Government 
to nationalize the mines. They offered to 
sell “to the Government at any price fixed 
by the Government. Anything so we can get 
out of it.” The Government was not ready 
to take over the coal mines in 1933, as it 
was not ready to take over the banks, as it 
was not ready to keep the rallroads in 1919. 

Government ownership and control can 
take many forms. The independent public 
corporation, in the manner of TVA, is one; 
State and municipal ownership can exist 
alongside Federal ownership; the techniques 
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lot the cooperatives can be ed; even 
the resources of regulation have not been 
fully tapped. The more varieties of owner- 
ship the better: liberty gets more fresh air 
the 


knit grip of collectivism. The recipe for re- 
taining liberty is, not nationalization, but 
muddling through—a secret long known to 
the British who, as D. W. Brogan has put it, 
“change anything except the appearance of 


Socialism, then, appears quite practicable 
within this frame of reference, as a long- 
term proposition. Its gradual advance might 
well preserve order and law, keep enough in- 
ternal checks and discontinulties to guar- 
antee a measure of freedom, and evolve new 
and real forms for the expression of de- 
mocracy. The active agents in effecting the 
transition will probably be, not the working 
class, but some combination of lawyers, 
business and labor managers, politicians, and 
intellectuals, in the manner of the first 
New Deal, or of the Labor government in 
Britain. 

But we must return this question to the 
actualities from which up to now it has 
been abstracted. 


THE DEATH WISH OF THE CAPITALISTS 


Marxist folklore, we have seen, has always 
overrated the bourgeoisie. The capitalists 
have certainly been great organizers of pro- 
duction and, in this process, great exploiters 
of the downtrodden. But their confidence, 
intelligence,- and ruthlessness have always 
dwindled as they got further away from the 


stituted a plutocracy, not an aristocracy. 
They have never been, in the political sense, 
an effective governing class. 

A plutocracy is trained to think In terms 
of business dealings and not of war, in terms 
of security and not of honor, in terms of 
class and not of nation. With their power 
dependent on the continued convertibility of 
pieces of paper, they dread anything which 
might upset the fragile conventions of eco- 
They lack the instinct, en- 


saved Britain in 1940 suggests some of the 
contrasts. Chamberlain reflected the senti- 
ments of the business community—the long- 
ing for quiet, the hatred of violence, the ter- 
ror of social upheaval. Churchill's instincts 
were those of an imperial aristocracy, bold, 
vigorous, somewhat contemptuous of trade, 
with power founded, not on finance, but on 
land, tradition, and sense of nationality. 
“There is something to be said for govern- 
ment by a great aristocracy which has fur- 
nished leaders to the nation in peace and war 
for generations,” Theodore Roosevelt once ob- 
served; even a democrat like myself must 
admit this. But there is absolutely nothing 
to be said for government by a plutocracy, 
for government by men very powerful in cer- 
tain lines and gifted with the ‘money touch,’ 
but with ideals which in their essence are 
merely those of so many glorified pawn- 
brokers.” 

The bourgeoisie consequently has always 
had to turn for protection to some nonbour- 
geois group. Without such protection, as 
Schumpeter puts it, it is “unable not only 
to lead its nation but even to take care of 
its particular class interest. Which amounts 
to saying that it needs a master.” In Eng- 
land the business classes have had the aris- 
tocracy, and now the Socialists, to protect 
them. In America when the chips were down 
the businessmen haye always been bailed 
out by the radical democracy, often under 
aristocratic leadership—the Jeffersons, Jack- 
sons, Lincolns, Wilsons, Roosevelts. 

This normal political incompetence of the 
capitalists has recently been exaggerated 
by a gradual disappearance of the capital- 
ist energies themselves; it is this combina- 
tion which justifies the term “death” wish. 
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Not only does the bourgeoisie lack the skill 
to protect itself; it is increasingly lacking 
in the will to protect itself. The capitalist 
system, in effect, has killed its own interest 
in survival. The rise of big business, the 
development of mass production and mass 
organization, have slowly taken the guts 
out of the idea of property. The spread of 
nationalism has set in motion a skepticism 
which holds no social authority sacred. 
Capitalism at once has strengthened the 
economic centralization and loosened tho 
moral bonds of society. The result is a pro- 
found instability which invites collectivism 
as a means of restoring social discipline. 
As Schumpeter puts it, capitalism “social- 
izes the bourgeois mind.” Eventually the 
roots of capitalist motivation will wither 
away. 

Even in America, the capitalist father- 
land, the death-wish of the business com- 
munity appears to go beyond the normal 
limits of political incompetence and geo- 
graphical security. After the First World 
War Trotsky predicted that American capl- 
talism would now make its stunning debut 
on the world stage. Instead American capi- 
talism crept back into bed and pulled the 
covers over Its face. It responded to the 
challenge of nazism by founding the Amer- 
ica First Committee; it responded to the 
opportunities opened up by the Second 
World War by rushing to dismantle the in- 
strumentalities of American military and 
economic influence in the name of balancing 
the budget. 

The foreign policy of the business com- 
munity is characteristically one of cowardice 
rationalized in terms of high morality. The 
great refusal to take on the Russians today 
is perfectly typical. That dean of Ameri- 
can capitalists, Joseph P. Kennedy, recently 
argued that the United States should not 
seek to resist the spread of communism. 
Indeed, it should “permit communism to 
have its trial outside the Soviet Union if 
that shall be the fate or will of certain 
peoples. In most of these countries a few 
years will demonstrate the inability of com- 
munism to achieve its promises, while 
through this period the disillusioned ex- 
perimenters will be observing the benefits 
of the American way of life, and most of 
them will seek to emulate it.” On this 
ground Kennedy has opposed all foreign 
loans from the British loan on. 

We are confronted today with the picture 
of New Dealers trying to launch a positive 
foreign policy over the vigorous protests of 
the business groups which that policy will 
protect. Fearing change, fearing swift ac- 
tion because it might portend change, lack- 
ing confidence and resolution, subject to 
spasms of panic and hysteria, the American 
business community is too irresponsible to 
work steadily for the national interest, or 
even for its narrow class interests. At least 
the English business community has been 
persuaded by experience that it should ac- 
cede to the political leadership of the aris- 
tocracy or, more recently, of the Socialists— 
of any group which will govern. But the 
American business community continues to 
resist the radical democracy, Uke a drown- 
ing man threshing out at his rescuer. 

In so doing, it may destroy the possibility 
of a peaceful transition to socialism. In its 
panic it may yield to the most ruthless black- 
mailer—externally to the Soviet Union, in- 
ternally to any political gangster promising 
security—and thereby dissipate the Nation's 
capacity to control its process of change. 
“Experience shows that the middle classes 
allow themselves to be plundered quite 
easily,” Sorel wrote, “provided a little pres- 
sure is brought to bear, and that they are 
intimidated by the fear of revolution.” 
This growing capitalist irresponsibility is 
the symptom of the death-wish: it is Sam- 
son in the temple. 
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THE BETRAYAL OF THE INTELLECTUALS 


Official liberalism was the product of the 
enlightenment, cross-fertilized with such 
things as unitarianism, science, bourgeois 
complacency, and a belief in progress. It 
dispensed with the absurd Christian myths 
of sin and damnation and believed that what 
shortcomings man might have were to be 
redeemed, not by Jesus on the cross, but by 
the benevolent unfolding of history. Toler- 
ance, free inquiry, and technology, operat- 
ing in the framework of human. perfecti- 
bility, would in the end create a heayen on 
earth, a goal accounted much more sensible 
and wholesome than a heaven in heaven. 

This rejection of the dark and subter- 
ranean forces in human nature acquired a 
kind of protective coloration in a century of 
peace and prosperity, like the 19th, Insight 
into evil became the property of a few dis- 
reputable esthetes and a few obstinate 
Christians. But the rationalists were be- 
trayed by their own god in the 20th century 
when history went back on them and un- 
leashed the terror. Freud, Kierkegaard, 
Sorel, Nietzsche had charted patterns of 
depravity while the sun of optimism was 
high in the sky. As it sank, practical men, 
like Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini, transformed 
depravity into a way of life. 

Much more than a generation divides the 
liberals who denied evil from those who ac- 
cept it. The word “evil” is here a designa- 
tion, not an explanation; but, whether you 
use the vocabulary of religion or psycho- 
analysis or antirationalism, whether you in- 
voke Augustine or Freud or Pareto, there are 
moody and destructive impulses in man of 
which official liberalism has taken no serious 
account, Louis Jaffe recently wrote of Jus- 
tice Brandeis, “One felt that nothing in his 
system prepared Brandeis for Hitler.” Bran- 
deis was among the more realistic of his 
generation: how much more unprepared were 
the readers of the liberal weeklies, the great 
thinkers who sought to combat nazism by 
peace strikes, the Oxford oath, and uni- 
lateral disarmament. 

The type of the official liberal today is 
the fellow traveler or the fellow traveler ot 
the fellow traveler: see the columns of the - 
New Republic and the Nation. For the most 
chivalrous reasons they cannot believe that 
ugly facts underlie fair words: however they 
look at it, for example, the U.S.S.R. keeps 
coming through as a kind of enlarged Brook 


knows what he is doing. He differs from 
the New Dealer, who has learned some of 
the facts of life from the exercise of re- 
sponsibility and is consequently deeply hos- 
tile to the Communist. The official liberal 
runs interference for the Communist with 
a system of intellectual evasion and subter- 
fuge that results directly from a desperate 
attempt to square a superficial and optimis- 
tic creed with a bitter century. 

Many contemporary radicals have rejected 
these sunny meditations. Silone, Koestler, 
Malraux, Niebuhr, Orwell, Dos Passos, Hem- 
ingway, Macdonald: the very names sug- 
gest a range of perceptions and anxieties 
unknown to the columns of the New Re- 
public. In this new version, man becomes 
at once greater and more pitiable, more as- 
piring and more frustrated, more hallowed 
and more doomed. This image stands up 
better in the century of Buchenwald. But 
the men who are possessed by it are still 
under official malediction as tired liberals, 
judases, and apostles of disillusion.” 

If you believe man to be essentially good, 
you commit yourself to the endless task of 
explaining why he does not always behave 
that way. A simple way out is to affirm 
that, in spite of appearances to the con- 
trary, he really is performing the good. In 
the course of this solution the liberal intel- 
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lectual generates myths which he comes to 
Prefer to actualities, especially if the actual- 
ities are uncomfortable (as they usually are). 
The addiction to myth is of course increased 
by the fact that the liberal has denied him- 
Self such traditional outlets for credulity as 


n. 
The susceptibility to wishfulness, the need 
for the sustaining myth, the disbelief in 
man's urge to destroy—all combine to re- 
duce the capacity for critical judgment 
Which the intellectual’s. detachment from 
Social loyalties should confer upon him. 
is the real trahison des clercs. Instead 
ot contributing clarity, logic, and rigorous 
ce on facts, the liberal intellectual 
has been more and more devoting his in- 
Zenuity to laminating his favorite myths. 
He has fatled wretchedly to live up to his 
Ae den to provide intellectual leader- 
P 


One myth, to which the liberal has clung 
in the face of experience with the imper- 
turbable ardor of an early Christian, Is the 
Mystique of the proletariat. This myth, 
Biven its classical form by Marx himself, so 

teristically a bourgeois intellectual, 
States that the action of the working class 
Will overthrow capitalist tyranny and es- 
by temporary dictatorship a classless 
Society. Its appeal lies partly in the in- 
s sense of guilt over living pleas- 
antly by his wits instead of unpleasantly by 
his hands, partly in the intellectual’s some- 
What feminine fascination with the rude 
and muscular power of the proletariat, 
Partly in the intellectual’s desire to compen- 
Sate for his own sense of alienation by im- 
himself in the broad maternal ex- 
Panse of the masses. Worship of the pro- 
t becomes a perfect fulfillment for the 
frustrations of the intellectual. 

Of course, this is not the whole story: 
There was considerable prima facie support 
for the myth. The of trade 
Union organization at one time may have 
Promised a serious future for an organized 
Proletariat. But there is no point in keep- 

up the pretense a century later. The 

e union movement is as clearly indig- 
enous to the capitalist system as the corpo- 
ration itself, and it has no particular mean- 

apart from that system. In a socialist 
2 its functions are radically trans- 
‘Ormed: it becomes, not a free labor move- 
Ment, but a labor front. Even in England, 
as Sir Walter Citrine remarked on joining 
coal board, strikes can no longer be 


Indeed, the whole conception of the pro- 
Ietariat as an agency of change is meaning- 
technical necessity for organiza- 

instantly sets in motion a tendency to- 
Ward oligarchy; separate interests arise be- 
leadership and rank and file; and a 
Working class committee after a short time 
Will stand for, not the working class, but 


Own bureaucratic instinct for survival. 
Moreover, workers as a mass have rarely 
had the impulses attributed to them by 
Marxism. ‘They too often believe in patri- 
dam or religion, or read comic strips, go 
8 play slot machines, and patronize 
the dancehalls. In one way or another, 
con, try to cure their discontent by nar- 
tics rather than by surgery. Thus they are 
— swept by the proper mass emotions. 
general strike is in principle the most 
Potent weapon in the world, but it always 
mantis potent on principle. The great mo- 
10 t for the general strike was perhaps 
14; but, even had Juarés survived, the 
Aue ding classes would have succumbed. to 
bugle, the flag, and the military parade. 
nar recognized that many workers were 
tion Marxists and so invented a. classifica- 
called the lumpenproletariat in which 


i 
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theory. Lenin recognized this, too, and so 
Invented a disciplined party which, an- 
nouncing itself the only true representative 
of the proletariat, ruthlessly shot down dis- 
senters. No country has more spectacularly 
abandoned a belief in the working class 
than the U.S.S.R. 

For these various reasons, the mystique 
of the working class has faded somewhat 
since the First World War. In its place has 
arisen a new mystique, more radiant and 
palpable, and exercising the same fascina- 
tions of power and gullt; the mystique of 
the US.S.R. Each success of the Soviet Un- 
ion has conferred new delights on those 
possessed of the need for prostration and 
frightened of the responsibilities of de- 
cision. In a world which makes very little 
sense, these emotions are natural enough. 
But surrender to them destroys the capacity 
for clear Intellectual leadership which ought 
to be the liberal function in the world. In 
an exact sense, Soviet Russia has become 
the opiate of the intellectuals. 

THE COUNTERREVOLUTION OF THE SOVIET 

UNION 

The capitalist death-wish and the liberal 
treachery are more or less unconscious ob- 
stacles to a tranquil passage to socialism. 
The role of the Soviet Union, on the other 
hand, is highly intelligent, purposeful, and 
determined. The U.S.S.R, perceives clearly 
that the most deadly foe of communism is 
not the reactionary, whose blind folly will 
only speed the disintegration of his own so- 
ciety. The serious enemy is really the radi- 
cal democrat who proposes to solve the prob- 
lems of unemployment and want without 


enslaving the masses and setting up a police 


state. 
So long as Churchill lived in Downing 


Street, Moscow knew that Britain offered no, 


competition in the struggle for Europe, But 
the victory of the Labor Party in the sum- 
mer of 1945 brought new hope to all the 
people of Europe who still had freedom of 
political expression. It signalized an alter- 
native to Moscow which promised the same 
economic advantages—and with political 
liberty in place of the NKVD. It was at this 
point that the U.S.S.R. stepped up its at- 
tack on the Socialist Parties and began its 
concerted policy of hammering at the weak 
points, strategic and ideological, of the al- 
ready crumbling British Empiré. 

The Communist war against the Second 
International has been a brilliant success. 
The Social Democratic Parties of Europe 
have remained steadfast in their traditions 
of caution, feebleness, and inactivity. They 
appear to be doomed today, because the 
working class does not trust their deter- 
mination to resist communism. When the 
Communists do succeed in finally absorbing 
or destroying the Socialists, they will have 
virtually attained their objective of destroy- 
ing the center and reducing the alternatives 
to the red and the black. ‘The crime of the 
USSR. against the world ts its determina- 
tion to make experiments in libertarian 
socialism impossible. 

What are the motives of the Soviet cam- 
paign against the West? “The trouble with 
Russia,” Schumpeter has observed with con- 
siderable truth, “is not that she is socialist 
but that she is Russia.” If the Romanovs 
had pushed through industrialization and 
ridden out its political consequences, Rus- 
sia would be confronting the world with 
much the same immediate problems of ex- 
pansion—with the same thrusts into western 
Europe, the Mediterranean, the Middle East 
and China. But czarist Russia would not 
have been able to multiply its national 
strength with the tremendous political 
weapon of communism. 

The exception makes a good deal of dif- 
ference. Imperial Russia could be dealt with 
Uke imperlal Germany; its objectives would 
have been inherently limited by the clash of 
one nationalism with another. But nazism 
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gave Germany a potent ideological weapon, 
and communism is infinitely more exportable 
than nazism. As a social faith, it can pene- 
trate to every corner of the world and rally 
its fifth columns wherever injustice and pov- 
erty exist. Communism gives Russian ex- 
pansionism its warhead. On a prearranged 
signal, the Russian drive can explode in- 
ternally in every country on the globe. 

Russian national objectives are limited; 
Communist international objectives are not. 
Experience has shown that a nation can 
sustain unlimited objectives for only a 
limited time. The fervor of a crusade wears 
a people out; after a time the country re- 
lapses from the messiah business into its na- 
tional routine. The problem is to prevent 
the Soviet Union from breaking out of the 
reservation during its period of messianic in- 
toxication, 


THE ROLE OF THE ARMED TRUCE 


British policy under Chamberlain presents 
a model of how not to undertake a campaign 
of containment. The United States is faced 
with the same situation today, only the geo- 
graphical margins of tolerance are greater 
with the U.S.S.R. than they ever were with 
Germany. Reduced to its fundamentals, the 
American problem is to arrange the equilib- 
rium of forces in the world so that, at every 
given moment of decision, the Soviet gen- 
eral staff will decide against aggressions that 
might provoke a general war on the ground 
that they present too great a military risk. 
At the same time, the United States must 
not succumb to demands for an anti-Soviet 
crusade nor permit reactionaries in the buffer 
states to precipitate conflicts in defense of 
their own obsolete prerogatives. Fascism 
has receded, but it has not disappeared. 
The United States must maintain a pre- 
carious balance between a complete readi- 
ness to repel Soviet aggression beyond a cer- 
tain limit and complete determination to 
demonstrate within this limit no aggressive 
US. intentions toward the U.S.S.R. It must 
commit itself, economically, politically, and 
militarily, to the maintenance of this bal- 
ance over a long period. Given sufficient 
time, the Soviet internal tempo will slow 
down. The ruling class will become less risk 
minded, more security minded. Greater 
vested interests will develop in the existing 
order; Russia itself will begin to fear the 
revolutionary tendencies which modern war 
trails in its wake. The squabbles between 
the gallicans and the ultramontanes will di- 
lute the ardor of national Communist 
Parties; they too will develop stakes in an 
existing national order, if only in order to 
hold on to a mass following. At the same 
time, U.S. backing to the parties of the non- 
Communist left and U.S. support for vast 
programs of economic reconstruction may ga 
far toward removing the conditions of want, 
hunger, and economic insecurity which are 
constant invitations to Soviet expansion. 
Can the United States conceive and inl- 
tiate so subtle a policy? Though the secret 
has been kept pretty much from the readers 
of the liberal press, the State Department 
has been proceeding for some time somewhat 
along these lines. Both Byrnes and Marshall 
have perceived the essential need to be firm 
without being rancorous, to check Soviet ex- 
pansion without making unlimited commit- 
ments to an anti-Soviet crusade, to invoke 
power to counter power without engaging 
in senseless intimidation, to encourage the 
growth of the democratic left. The perform- 
ance has often fallen below the conception, 
but the direction has been correct. Men like 
Ben Cohen, Dean Acheson, Charles Bohlen 
have tried to work out details and whip up 
support for this admittedly risky program. 
It is risky. It may at any moment tumble 
over into the ideological crusade. In addi- 
tion, its proponents must combat the death 
wish of the capitalists, as exemplified by Mr. 
Kennedy, and the befuddiement of the fellow 
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travelers, as exemplified by Mr. Wallace, both 
of whom unite in opposing a policy of resist- 
ance to Soviet expansion. The triumph of 
either the Kennedy or the Wallace views, if 
there is much difference between them, 
would mean the triumph of the radical ex- 
pansionists in the Politburo, for it would 
remove all present obstacles to the Soviet 
conquest of Europe. 

But can the United States embark on any 
program of resistance to Soviet expansion 
without itself moving toward fascism? 
There is certainly a short-run tendency in 
critical situations toward reliance on reac- 
tionaries as counter to Communists, because 
they are the only people who can match 
violence with violence. In a divided land 
like China or Greece the non-Communist 
left, men who believe in debate and civil 
liberty, cannot stand up for long against 
men, whether of the extreme right or of the 
extreme left, who believe in rifles. 

But over the long term the United States 
cannot develop a dependence on the right, if 
only because the right is a bad practical in- 
vestment. A program of containment re- 
quires a ring of stable and satisfied 
countries around Russia—countries whose 
internal well-being provides a first line of 
defense against Communist penetration. At 
this stage in the world's history, the right 
cannot provide such governments. The 
very logic of events may force even a right- 
wing government in this country to support 
leftwing governments abroad, just as the 
Truman government is entertaining the 
thought of giving Greece the New Deal it has 


driven out of Washington. Far from leading ` 


to fascism at home, a program of contain- 
ment may after a certain period lead to 
greater power for American labor. Just as it 
was necessary to bribe the business com- 
munity to take part in the struggle against 
fascism, so it may be necessary to bribe the 
labor movement to take part in a struggle 
against communism. Whatever else may be 
said about a “permanent war economy,” at 
least wages are high, employment is full, and 
the economy is relatively stable and pro- 
ductive. 

All this presupposes, of course, that Mar- 
shall has not only the ability to develop his 
policy but also the backing to carry it out. 
The backing, rather than the policy itself, 
presents the serious question. A democracy 
is politically unreliable at best; the American 
democracy is notoriously unreliable on all 
question of maintaining a continuous foreign 
policy. Between the irresponsibility of the 
capitalists, the confusion of the intellectuals, 
and the impotence of the working class, there 
may arise a state of irresolution which pro- 
duces a political vacuum; and a political 
vacuum inevitably attracts activists—gang- 
sters, terrorists, and totalitarians. 

At this point the responsibility of the in- 
tellectual becomes manifest. Someone must 
serve as the custodian of honesty and clarity 
in a turbulent and stricken society. Some- 
one must restore a serious sense of the value 
of facts, of the integrity of reason, of devo- 
tion to truth. Someone must provide intel- 
lectual leadership. As capitalism crumbles 
through the world, we know that any path 
which can-preserve peace and freedom is nar- 
row and hazardous. Our instruments must 
be as precise as possible, our analysis as dis- 
passionate, our conclusions as honest and 
objective as we can make them. One false 
step may plunge the world into atomic war 
or deliver it into totalitarian darkness. 

The intellectual must not be deflected 
from his responsibility by inherited dogma, 
It is clear today that Marx's method was 
often better than his own application of 
it. Experience is a better master than any 
sacred text. The experience of a century 
has shown that neither the capitalists nor 
the workers are so tough and purposeful as 
Marx anticipated; that their mutual be- 
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wilderment and inertia leave the way open 
for some other group to serve as the in- 
strument of change; that when the poli- 
ticlan-manager-intellectual type—the New 
Dealer—is intelligent and decisive, he can 
get society to move just fast enough for it 
to escape breaking up under the weight of 
its own contradictions; but that, when no 
one provides intellectual leadership within 
the frame of gradualism, then the profes- 
sional revolutionist will fill the vacuum and 
establish a harder and more ruthless regime 
than the decadent one he displaces; and 
that the Communist revolutionist is win- 
ning out over the Fascist and is today In 
alliance with an expanding world power 
which will bring every kind of external 
pressure to block the movement toward 
democratic socialism. 

These seem to me the actualities of the 
day. If their acceptance means discarding 
Marx, let us by all means discard Marx. 
Too much leftwing political “thinking” is 
a form of scholasticism. We must make our 
own prognosis. If you say that the intel- 
lectual is a frail reed upon which to lean, 
you are probably guilty of understatement. 
But at least serious thinking is his job. 
Let him work at it for a time. He is more 
likely to escape from his confusion than the 
capitalist from his irresponsibility or the 
worker from his impotence, Serious intel- 
lectual direction may give our politics a 
cogency and a firmness which will maintain 
the equilibrium of forces and avert the war 
with Russia. If we can avoid this war, if we 
can contain the counterrevolution of the 
U.S.S.R. within clearly marked limits, we 
have a good chance to test the possibilities 
of a peaceful transition into a not undemo- 
cratic socialism. But, if our leadership and 
determination falter, neither democracy, so- 
cialism, nor anything else will have any 
more of a future than Hiroshima or 
Nagasaki. 
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Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, - Project 
Hope has stirred all the world with its 
battle against disease, which recognizes 
no international boundaries. I am proud 
to come from a district that has fur- 
nished supplies and personnel to this 
work and it is with great pleasure I offer 
the following remarks, that I believe will 
be of interest to all the Members. 

The speeches that follow were made 
at a luncheon given last month by the 
Danbury Chamber of Commerce to 
honor the work of Acousticon, Inter- 
national, and Dr. William B. Walsh, the 
founder and president of Project Hope. 
Acousticon is embarking on a drive 
throughout the country, using its more 
than 400 distributors to obtain used 
hearing aids for HOPE. Those will be 
reconditioned by Acousticon's Danbury 
plant and distributed through Project 
Hope to the hard-of-hearing in Peru, 
Indonesia, and South Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, this is another example 
of how American business and industry 
have contributed to the success of project 
Hope and I commend it to the attention 
of every Member: 
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REMARKS OF Mr. MALTE J. CARLSON, CHAIRMAN 
or THE BOARD or DIRECTORS, DICTOGRAPH 
Propvucts, INC., DANBURY, CONN., AT DAN- 
BURY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE LUNCHEON AT 
THE Fox HILL INN, ON JANUARY 17, 1962 


I would just like to say a few words while 
we are waiting to hear Dr. Walsh. Actually 
it is with a real deep sense of honor that we 
are here today as far as our company is con- 
cerned and to know that we will haye some 
little part in Project Hope which Dr. Walsh 
has so wonderfully brought into being. 

In my own experience, I have developed 4 
very deep respect and admiration, particu- 
larly, for the medical profession, for the 
wonderful things that are being done in this 
country, and the project that Dr. Walsh has 
taken upon himself—it takes a lot of devo- 
tion. Dr, Walsh was telling me about the 
help that he has received from some of his 
associates and his coworkers. Believe me, 
without a deep sense of devotion this would 
not be possible. We feel a bit this way about 
our own little company. We feel that we are 
contributing to humanity as well. It is A 
rather odd coincidence that a commercial 
enterprise should feel that they are con- 
tributing to the welfare of our fellow human 
beings. Dr. Walsh, I want you to know that 
we consider it a real honor and we really 
welcome this opportunity that you have 
given us to join with you in doing some- 
thing for the hard-of-hearing in these 
countries that you are going to visit. We 
feel it is actually our duty to do this. We 
feel that we have something to offer them. 
Just for a moment, shut yourself off from 
sound, picture what it is to be hard-of- 
hearing. Better hearing will bring these 
people into a new world. 

I receive letters from all over the country, 
and all over the world, from people who have 
been brought back into a new life through 
the use of a rather simple device, a hearing 
aid. For this reason, frankly, we feel sin- 
cerely devoted to our end of the business in 
supplying the product that goes to help 
humanity this way. Again, Dr. Walsh, I 
want to say we appreciate immensely the 
opportunity of working with you in this 
project. Godspeed. 


REMARKS OF MR. PETER M. MOFFITT, PRESIDENT. 
DICTOGRAPH ProbucTS INC., DANBURY, 
CONN., AT DANBURY CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE LUNCHEON AT THE Fox HILL INN, ON 
JANUARY 17, 1962 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am Acousticon’s 
newest employee, since I have only been 
president of Dictograph for about 6 weeks, 
so it is with a certain sense of humility that 
I come before a public gathering, since I am 
still trying to get the feel of the chair here 
at Dictograph. 

I would, for a moment, like to disgress 
and express to the Chamber and the govern- 
ment officials of the city of Danbury our 
appreciation for the way that they have 
taken us in. I had some little to do with 
picking Danbury as the new location for our 
company, and we certainly would like to ex- 
press our appreciation for the help they 
have given us and let them know that we 
appreciate the honor that they have recently 
bestowed on our company. Mr. Carlson 
made mention of the fact that we of Dic- 
tograph feel, above and beyond loyalty to 
our company, a deep sense of feeling for the 
hard of hearing. We are really very gratified 
for the help that we and our distributors 
throughout the country are able to give to 
those people. We have statistics, with which 
I won't bore you, but people have been re- 
stored to health, to better jobs, to greater 
usefulness to the community, and their 
country, by being able to hear better. 

We can think of no better way for us to 
express some of this appreciation than to 
join with Project Hope and its voluntary 
medical mission throughout the world. 
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I would like to take Just a moment to read 
to you some of the many greetings which 
have come from some other people here in 
Connecticut, to Dr. Walsh and to Hope. 

Gov. John Dempsey, of Connecticut, said, 
briefiy, “I am most familiar with the wonder- 
ful work of Hope and congratulate the Dan- 
bury Chamber of Commerce on this program. 
Best wishes to Dr. Walsh.” 

Senator Prescotr Buss of Connecticut 
Said; “I am very sorry to miss the opportu- 
nity of meeting Dr. Walsh, whose Project 
Hope has done so much for the underdevel- 
Oped nations in Asia. You and Danbury 
have every right to be proud of the part that 
Your product will play in aiding the mission 
of Hope to Peru. Best wishes to Dr. Walsh 
and the continued success of his project.” 

I don't want to read them all—we have 
good wishes from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, several Members of 
Congress, Senators, and our former Gov, Abe 
Ribicoff who is now Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, was kind enough to 
Send this message: Please convey to Dr. 
Walsh my best wishes for the continued suc- 
cess of Project Hope. This inspired leader- 
ship reminds us once again of the great 
Contribution that voluntary groups have 
made in bringing the blessing of better 
health to people throughout the world.” I 
, Would like to tell you, now, the personal side 
Of how we got into Project Hope. Acousti- 
Con, International has many dealers who have 
been with us for many years, scattered 
throughout the country. Two of these peo- 
Ple are here today, Mr. Nelson and his mother 
from Burlington, Vt., and this is the begin- 
Ning of Project Hope with Acousticon. 
They have a friend, a doctor from Burling- 
ton, who went on the first mission to south- 
fast Asia. While in Saigon he met a teacher 
who needed a hearing ald. Since there were 
no hearing aids aboard the 8S Hope, the doc- 
tor wrote back to Mr. Nelson: “I need a 
hearing aid for a teacher with a hearing 
loss." The doctor wrote, “Could you obtain 
One for us, or a used one, so that I can help 
this man do his work?" And Mr. Nelson 
did that and more: they informed the com- 
Pany and asked if we could do something 
about it, and that’s where the idea origin- 
ated. Mr. Nelson and his mother got up at 
4 or 5 this morning to be with us today. I 
Wanted to tell you this story so that you 
Would know that this is some of the spirit 
Uniting our company to Project Hope, and 
that it’s spreading out to all our dealers and 
distributors throughout the country who are 
Participating with us. I think, Dr. Walsh, 
that you will be interested to know that the 
Message of Project Hope will be in the win- 
dows and on the store counters of Acousti- 
con dealers across the country, and we are 
Giving substantial recognition to our people 
all around the country. So it goes beyond 
the town of Danbury, and, in effect, will tie 
the town of Danbury with our dealerships 
around the country. 

I think we would be derelict if we did not 
also mention that Project Hope needs not 
Only hearings aids, which we hope to supply 
in sufficient number, but it genuinely re- 
quires the support of every American citizen. 
If you are hard of hearing, or know someone 
Who is hard of hearing, and they can spare 
a hearing aid, tell them that Project Hope 
needs it. And as for the rest of us, who are 
blessed with good hearing, I think we should 
think a little about sending a small check 
to this worthy project and speed them on 
their way. 


Remargs or Da. WLAN B. WALSH, PRESI- 
DENT AND FOUNDER oF Prosecr HOPE 


Mr. Bragg, Mr. Carlson, Mr. Moffitt, ladies, 
and gentlemen, it is customary upon receiv- 
an award such as this to accept it with 
great humility which I, of course, do; but, I 
accept with more than humility. I accept 
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it, really, with a spirit of great pride be- 
cause the pride is not mine, it's yours, You 
people who are sitting in this room, are the 
citizens of the United States who really made 
this project. possible. In particular, those 
who are more deserving of this award than 
I, at least three of whom you have met 
today: Miss Rosseau, Miss Campion, and Dr. 
Tisher. They are the ones, together with 
you, who made what was a dream of mine 
become a reality. Because without their 
service (they themselves served under some 
of the most trying circumstances you can 
imagine) HOPE would have been named 
“Suspense.” And there were times, I think, 
when they all felt it was. Particularly, Dr. 
Tisher. But we do have a great deal of 
satisfaction because we started from noth- 
ing, because we believed in the American 
people—not only as a humanitarian people 
or political people but as people who are 
sincerely interested in helping anyone who 
is willing to help ourselves. We've heard a 
lot about this in the last few years—Ameri- 
cans have always done this, 

It’s only recently become, and I don't 
mean this in a slurring way when I say it, 
“fashionable” to talk about helping those 
who help themselves. But it’s a philosophy 
which has been held very dear in this coun- 
try. We felt that voluntary agencies (pri- 
vate enterprise) could better do this job in 
the small field in which we are in than the 
Government could do it. We felt that the 
missionaries of all faiths had already shown 
that this could be done. They frequently 
saved a soul by first curing a bellyache and 
then getting the population willing to listen. 
We don't go quite this far. We are not a 
propaganda agency, we distribute no pam- 
phiets. What we do distribute is knowledge. 
In each instance, in any country to which 
we go, a portion of the responsibility must 
be borne by the country to which we go— 
and we go only by invitation. The on 
may not be proportionate, from the stand- 
point of dolar outlay, but is more than pro- 
portionate from the standpoint of respon- 
sibility. If HOPE were to fail in any coun- 
try to which it went, the political embarrass- 
ment, for example, to a new government 
doesn't have to be very great to cause that 
government to fall. The political embarrass- 
ment of those who are involved in commit- 
ting themselves to help HOPE in these coun- 
tries would have been very great had HOPE 
failed. HOPE did not fail, because of the 
dedication of the people who were on it. 
But they were not there just as do-gooders, 
they were not there to simply sell democracy, 
they were there to teach and to heal; but 
above all, they were there, I think, deep in 
their own hearts, to show people that 
Americans were not two-headed monsters, 
were not there to exploit their populations 
but simply presented themselves as Ameri- 
can citizens who were anxious to do some- 
thing to enable this country or that country 
to help themselves and then, frankly, be- 
come less of a burden perhaps on ourselves. 

I think you have to realize that while 
we tend to think that life is cheap in the 
Orient, life is not cheap in the Orient. They 
cry when they're sick, they die; they are 
sad when their families are ill. The feed 
their blind and they feed their crippled. 
Population eontrol is not going to correct 
their problems, We felt that one pathway, 
down which we could go, would be to per- 
haps make the population which was exist- 
ing a more productive one. If each blind 
person that Dr. Tisher was able to make see 
could go back and work in the rice paddy, 
this blind person was much more quickly 
to become a capltallst than to despair be- 
cause he was unable to help himself and not 
have to depend on handouts. He imme- 
diately contributed to the economy of his 
village. This is true of anyone whom we 
helped in a surface way. 
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In each instance in which a man was 
trained, however minimally trained (and we 
don't make an effort to raise the level of 
medical practice in these countries to tre- 
mendous heights, which you couldn't do 
in a short period of time, but to raise it 
even minimally and give the people the con- 
fidence to do what they can for their own 
population). The economic productivity of 
a country was increased because it starts 
with people and this is exactly what we, 
after all, believe in as a democracy in our 
own country. This is what we hope the 
rest af the world will believe; but they have 
to get a chance to practice it before they 
can believe it. 

In the past year, we were in two difficult 
areas: in Indonesia, where I think our en- 
tire staff grew to have a really sincere affec- 
tion for the Indonesian people, despite what 
you may read in the papers or despite the 
activities of the president of the country; 
these are a very gentle people and the coun- 
try is third in natural resources throughout 
the world, Most of these people had never 
before seen an American. Their first visions 
of Americans were those that we carried to 
them on board the Hope. Each of these 
people on the Hope was given the burden of 
really selling America by their individual 
behavior, not only as doctors and nurses 
or medical technicians, but also as citizens 
and I think that virtually without’ excep- 
tion we can say that everyone of them did 
a job which each of you should be proud 
and certainly of which I was proud. 

In Vietnam the situation was different. 
We were in a country which was literally 
in the midst of a conflict which is getting 
worse. Once again, our people were put 
pretty much on their own much more s0, 
I think, than they bargained for when they 
went there. But again, in no instance were 
they disappointed. It was here that Acous- 
ticon, for example, came into the picture 
through Dr. Morrow, from up in Burlington, 
Vt. Despite the fact that there was a rather 
violent political war and shooting war going 
on, Dr. Morrow had the compassion to feel 
that one educated Vietnamese with the ald 
of the hearing aid could make a much 
greater contribution to his country. Just 
the faith of someone like Dr. Morrow that 
it was important to get a hearing aid for 
one man in a country that the rest of the 
world was already writing off to the Com- 
munists. 

As you have a telling effect on very. many 
people in such a country, you'd be sur- 
prised how fast this news travels. If it’s 
worth getting a hearing aid to help this 
man, it serves as a manifestation of faith 
in America and Americans that Vietnam 
is not being written off. This is equally as 
important as all the guns, all the tanks 
and all the planes we can send them because 
if you believe in people you give them 
something for which to fight and something 
for which they are willing to die. If you 
don't believe in them they are not willing 
to make a sacrifice for you and I think this 
is a perfectly sound philosophy, 

Next year, or I should say this year, this 
spring, we are taking the ship to Peru. Once 
again, we'll be doing much the same thing. 
We are going to northern Peru where we 
are taking over a school which is a school 
that has just completed its first 2 years of 
medical education. They don't have a hos- 
pital to carry on their third year. They 
started to build it but it wasn’t finished. 
Now, they've asked us to come and take 
over their third year, to open a school of 
nursing for them and to open a school of 
hospital administration. This is a big task. 
We decided to do it because we felt that in 
this country, a country which was desper- 
ately trying to convince its population that 
in America we believed in them. We will 
be there in April; and because we promised 
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travelers, as exemplified by Mr. Wallace, both 
of whom unite in opposing a policy of resist- 
ance to Soviet expansion. The triumph of 
either the Kennedy or the Wallace views, if 
there is much difference between them, 
would mean the triumph of the radical ex- 
pansionists in the Politburo, for it would 
remove all present obstacles to the Soviet 
conquest of Europe, 

But can the United States embark on any 
program of resistance to Soviet expansion 
without itself moving toward fascism? 
There is certainly a short-run tendency in 
critical situations toward reliance on reac- 
tionaries as counter to Communists, because 
they are the only people who can match 
violence with violence. In a divided land 
like China or Greece the non-Communist 
left, men who believe in debate and civil 
liberty, cannot stand up for long against 
men, whether of the extreme right or of the 
extreme left, who believe in rifles. 

But over the long term the United States 
cannot develop a dependence on the right, if 
only because the right is a bad practical in- 
vestment, A program of containment re- 
quires a ring of stable and satisfied 
countries around Russia—countries whose 
internal well-being provides a first line of 
defense against Communist penetration. At 
this stage in the world’s history, the right 
cannot provide such governments. The 
very logic of events may force even a right- 
wing government in this country to support 
leftwing governments abroad, just as the 
Truman government is entertaining the 
thought of giving Greece the New Deal it has 
driven out of Washington. Far from leading 
to fascism at home, a program of contain- 
ment may after a certain period lead to 
greater power for American labor. Just as it 
was necessary to bribe the business com- 
munity to take part in the struggle against 
fascism, so it may be necessary to bribe the 
labor movement to take part in a struggle 

communism. Whatever else may be 
said about a “permanent war economy,” at 
least wages are high, employment is full, and 
the economy is relatively stable and pro- 
ductive. 

All this presupposes, of course, that Mar- 
shall has not only the ability to develop his 
policy but also the backing to carry it out. 
The backing, rather than the policy itself. 
presents the serious question. A democracy 
is politically unreliable at best; the American 
democracy is notoriously unreliable on all 
question of maintaining a continuous foreign 
policy. Between the irresponsibility of the 
capitalists, the confusion of the intellectuals, 
and the impotence of the working class, there 
may arise a state of irresolution which pro- 
duces a political vacuum; and a political 
vacuum inevitably attracts activists—gang- 
sters, terrorists, and totalitarians. 

At this point the responsibility of the in- 
tellectual becomes manifest. Someone must 
serve as the custodian of honesty and clarity 
in a turbulent and stricken society. Some- 
one must restore a serſous sense of the value 
of facts, of the integrity of reason, of devo- 
tion to truth. Someone must provide intel- 
lectual leadership. As capitalism crumbles 
through the world, we know that any path 
which can preserve peace and freedom is nar- 
row and hazardous. Our instruments must 
be as precise as possible, our analysis as dis- 
passionate, our conclusions as honest and 
objective as we can make them. One false 
step may plunge the world into atomic war 
or deliver it into totalitarian darkness. 

The intellectual must not be deflected 
from his responsibility by inherited dogma. 
It is clear today that Marx's method was 
often better than his own application of 
it, Experience is a better master than any 
sacred text. The experience of a century 
has shown that neither the capitalists nor 
the workers are so tough and purposeful as 
Marx anticipated; that their mutual be- 
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wilderment and inertia leave the way open 
for some other group to serve as the in- 
strument of change; that when the poli- 
ticlan-manager-intellectual type—the New 
Dealer—is intelligent and decisive, he can 
get society to move just fast enough for it 
to escape breaking up under the weight of 
its own contradictions; but that, when no 
one provides intellectual leadership within 
the frame of gradualism, then the profes- 
sional revolutionist will fill the vacuum and 
establish a harder and more ruthless regime 
than the decadent one he displaces; and 
that the Communist revolutionist is win- 
ning out over the Fascist and is today in 
alliance with an expanding world power 
which will bring every kind of external 
pressure to block the movement toward 
democratic socialism, 

These seem to me the actualities of the 
day. If their acceptance means discarding 
Marx, let us by all means discard Marx. 
Too much leftwing political “thinking” is 
a form of scholasticism. We must make our 
own prognosis. If you say that the intel- 
lectual is a frail reed upon which to lean, 
you are probably guilty of understatement. 
But at least serious thinking is his job. 
Let him work at it for a time. He is more 
likely to escape from his confusion than the 
capitalist from his irresponsibility or the 
worker from his impotence. Serious intel- 
lectual direction may give our politics a 
cogency and a firmness which will maintain 
the equilibrium of forces and avert the war 
with Russia. If we can avoid this war, if we 
can contain the counterrevolution of the 
U.S.S.R. within clearly marked limits, we 
have a good chance to test the possibilities 
of a peaceful transition into a not undemo- 
cratic socialism. But, if our leadership and 
determination falter, neither democracy, so- 
cialism, nor anything else will have any 
more of a future than Hiroshima or 
Nagasaki. 


Project Hope 
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Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker,- Project 
Hope has stirred all the world with its 
battle against disease, which recognizes 
no international boundaries. I am proud 
to come from a district that has fur- 
nished supplies and personnel to this 
work and it is with great pleasure I offer 
the following remarks, that I believe will 
be of interest to all the Members. 

The speeches that follow were made 
at a luncheon given last month by the 
Danbury Chamber of Commerce to 
honor the work of Acousticon, Inter- 
national, and Dr. William B. Walsh, the 
founder and president of Project Hope. 
Acousticon is embarking on a drive 
throughout the country, using its more 
than 400 distributors to obtain used 
hearing aids for HOPE. Those will be 
reconditioned by Acousticon’s Danbury 
plant and distributed through Project 
Hope to the hard-of-hearing in Peru, 
Indonesia, and South Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, this is another example 
of how American business and industry 
have contributed to the success of project 
Hope and I commend it to the attention 
of every Member: 
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REMARKS OF MR. MALTE J, CARLSON, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BOARD or Directors, DICTOGRAPH 
Propucts, INC., DANBURY, CONN., AT DAN- 
BURY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE LUNCHEON AT 
THE Fox HILL INN, ON JANUARY 17, 1962 


I would just like to say a few words while 
we are waiting to hear Dr. Walsh. Actually 
it is with a real deep sense of honor that we 
are here today as far as our company is con- 
cerned and to know that we will have some 
little part in Project Hope which Dr. Walsh 
has so wonderfully brought into being. 

In my own experience, I have developed a 
yery deep respect and admiration, particu- 
larly, for the medical profession, for the 
wonderful things that are being done in this 
country, and the project that Dr. Walsh has 
taken upon himself{—it takes a lot of devo- 
tion. Dr. Walsh was telling me about the 
help that he has received from some of his 
associates and his coworkers. Believe me. 
without a deep sense of devotion this would 
not be possible, We feel a bit this way about 
our own little company. We feel that we are 
contributing to humanity as well. It is 2 
rather odd coincidence that a commercial 
enterprise should feel that they are con- 
tributing to the welfare of our fellow human 
beings, Dr. Walsh, I want you to know that 
we consider it a real honor and we really 
welcome this opportunity that you have 
given us to join with you in doing some- 
thing for the hard-of-hearing in these 
countries that you are going to visit. We 
feel it is actually our duty to do this. We 
feel that we have something to offer them. 
Just for a moment, shut yourself off from 
sound, picture what it is to be hard-of- 
hearing. Better hearing will bring these 
people into a new world. 

I receive letters from all over the country» 
and all over the world, from people who have 
been brought back into a new life through 
the use of a rather simple device, a hearing 
aid. For this reason, frankly, we feel sin- 
cerely devoted to our end of the business in 
supplying the product that goes to help 
humanity this way. Again, Dr. Walsh, I 
want to say we appreciate immensely the 
opportunity of working with you in this 
project. Godspeed. 

REMARKS OF MR. PETER M. MOFFITT, PRESIDENT, 
DICTOGRAPH Propucts INC., DANBURY, 
CONN., AT DANBURY CHAMBER OF Con- 
MERCE LUNCHEON AT THE Fox HILL INN, ON 
JANUARY 17, 1962 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am Acousticon’s 
newest employee, since I have only been 
president of Dictograph for about 6 weeks, 
so it is with a certain sense of humility that 
I come before a public gathering, since I am 
still trying to get the feel of the chair here 
at Dictograph. 

I would, for a moment, like to disgress 
and express to the Chamber and the govern- 
ment officials of the city of Danbury our 
appreciation for the way that they have 
taken us in. I had some little to do with 
picking Danbury as the new location for our 
company, and we certainly would like to ex- 
press our appreciation for the help they 
have given us and let them know that we 
appreciate the honor that they have recently 
bestowed on our company. Mr. Carlson 
made mention of the fact that we of Dic- 
tograph feel, above and beyond loyalty to 
our company, a deep sense of feeling for the 
hard of hearing. We are really very gratified 
for the help that we and our distributors 
throughout the country are able to give to 
those people. We have statistics, with which 
I won't bore you, but people have been re- 
stored to health, to better jobs, to greater 
usefulness to the community, and their 
country, by being able to hear better. 

We can think of no better way for us to 
express some of this appreciation than to 
join with Project Hope and its voluntary 
medical mission throughout the world. 
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I would like to take Just a moment to read 
you some of the many greetings which 

have come from some other people here in 
Connecticut, to Dr. Walsh and to Hope. 

Gov. John Dempsey, of Connecticut, said, 
briefly, “I am most familiar with the wonder- 
ful work of Hope and congratulate the Dan- 

Chamber of Commerce on this program. 
Best wishes to Dr. Walsh.” 

Senator Prescorr Busu of Connecticut 
said: “I am very sorry to miss the opportu- 
nity of meeting Dr. Walsh, whose Project 
Hope has done so much for the underdevel- 
Oped nations in Asia. You and Danbury 
have every right to be proud of the part that 
Your product will play in siding the mission 
Of Hope to Peru. Best wishes to Dr. Walsh 
and the continued success of his project.” 

I don't want to read them all—we have 
good wishes from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, several Members of 
Congress, Senators, and our former Gov. Abe 
Ribicoff who is now Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, was kind enough to 
send this message: “Please convey to Dr. 
Walsh my best wishes for the continued suc- 
cess of Project Hope. This inspired leader- 
Ship reminds us once again of the great 
Contribution that voluntary groups have 
made in bringing the blessing of better 
health to people throughout. the world.” I 
. Would like to tell you, now, the personal side 
Of how we got into Project Hope. Acousti- 
Con, International has many dealers who have 

n with us for many years, scattered 
throughout the country. Two of these peo- 
Ple are here today, Mr. Nelson and his mother 
from Burlington, Vt., and this is the begin- 
Ning of Project Hope with Acousticon. 
They haye a friend, a doctor from Burling- 

who went on the first mission to south- 
east Asia. While in Saigon he met a teacher 
Who needed a hearing aid. Since there were 
no hearing aids aboard the SS Hope, the doc- 
tor wrote back to Mr. Nelson: “I need a 
ing ald for a teacher with a hearing 

Tune doctor wrote, “Could you obtain 

one for us, or a used one, so that I can help 
his man do his work?" And Mr. Nelson 
did that and more: they informed the com- 
pany and asked if we could do something 
about it, and that's where the idea origin- 
ated. Mr. Nelson and his mother got up at 
4 or 5 this morning to be with us today. I 
Wanted to tell you this story so that you 
Would know that this is some of the spirit 
tuiting our pany to Project Hope, and 
hat it's spreading out to all our dealers and 

distributors throughout the country who are 
Participating with us. I think, Dr. Walsh, 
that you will be interested to know that the 
Message of Project Hope will be in the win- 
dows and on the store counters of Acousti- 
con dealers across the country, and we are 
Siving substantial recognition to our people 

around the country. So it goes beyond 
the town of Danbury, and, in effect, will tie 
the town of Danbury with our dealerships 
around the country. 

I think we would be derelict if we did not 
also mention that Project Hope needs not 
Only hearings aids, which we hope to supply 
in sufficient number, but it genuinely re- 
Quires the support of every American citizen. 
you are hard of hearing, or know someone 
Who is hard of hearing, and they can spare 
nendaring aid, tell them that Project Hope 
ster it. And as for the rest of us, who are 

essed with good hearing, I think we should 

a little about sending a small check 


to this worthy project and speed them on 
thelr way. 


Ranks or Dr. WILLIAM B. WALSH, PRESI- 
DENT AND FOUNDER oF Proyecr HOPE 
Mr. Bragg, Mr. Carlson, Mr. Moffitt, ladies, 
and gentlemen, it is customary upon receiy- 
an award such as this to accept it with 
Breat humility which I, of course, do; but, I 
accept with more than humility. I accept 
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it, really, with a spirit of great pride be- 
cause the pride is not mine, it’s yours. You 
people who are sitting in this room, are the 
citizens of the United States who really made 
this project possible. In particular, those 
who are more deserving of this award than 
I, at least three of whom you have met 
today: Miss Rosseau, Miss Campion, and Dr. 
Tisher. They are the ones, together with 
you, who made what was a dream of mine 
become a reality. Because without their 
service (they themselves served under some 
of the most trying circumstances you can 
imagine) HOPE would have been named 
“Suspense.” And there were times, I think, 
when they all felt it was. Particularly, Dr. 
Tisher. But we do have a great deal of 
satisfaction because we started from noth- 
ing, because we believed in the American 
people—not only as a humanitarian people 
or political people but as people who are 
sincerely interested in helping anyone who 
is willing to help ourselves. We've heard a 
lot about this in the last few years—Ameri- 
cans have always done this. 

It’s only recently become, and I don't 
mean this in a slurring way when I say it, 
“fashionable” to talk about helping those 
who help themselves. But it’s a philosophy 
which has been held very dear in this coun- 
try. We felt that voluntary agencies (pri- 
vate enterprise) could better do this job in 
the small field in which we are in than the 
Government could do it. We felt that the 
missionaries of all faiths had already shown 
that this could be done. They frequently 
saved a soul by first curlng a bellyache and 
then getting the population willing to listen. 
We don’t go quite this far. We are not a 
propaganda agency, we distribute no pam- 
phlets. What we do distribute is knowledge. 
In each instance, in any country to which 
we go, a portion of the responsibility must 
be borne by the country to which we go— 
and we go only by invitation. The portion 
may not be proportionate, from the stand- 
point of dollar outlay, but is more than pro- 
portionate from the standpoint of respon- 
sibility. If HOPE were to fail in any coun- 
try to which it went, the political embarrass- 
ment, for example, to a new government 
doesn't have to be very great to cause that 
government to fall. The political embarrass- 
ment of those who are involved in commit- 
ting themselves to help HOPE in these coun- 
tries would have been very great had HOPE 
failed. HOPE did not fail, because of the 
dedication of the people who were on it. 
But they were not there just as do-gooders, 
they were not there to simply sell democracy, 
they were there to teach and to heal; but 
above all, they were there, I think, deep in 
their own hearts, to show people that 
Americans were not two-headed monsters, 
were not there to exploit their populations 
but simply presented themselves as Ameri- 
can citizens who were anxious to do some- 
thing to enable this country or that country 
to help themselves and then, frankly, be- 
come less of a burden perhaps on ourselves. 

I think you have to realize that while 
we tend to think that life is cheap in the 
Orient, life is not cheap in the Orient. They 
ery when they’re sick, they die; they are 
sad when their famjlies are ill. The feed 
their blind and they feed their crippled. 
Population control is not going to correct 
their problems. We felt that one pathway, 
down which we could go, would be to per- 
haps make the population which was exist- 
ing a more productive one. If each blind 
person that Dr. Tisher was able to make see 
could go back and work in the rice paddy, 
this blind person was much more quickly 
to become a capitalist than to despair be- 
cause he was unable to help himself and not 
have to depend on handouts. He imme- 
diately contributed to the economy of his 
village. This is true of anyone whom we 
helped in a surface way. 
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In each instance in which a man was 
trained, however minimally trained (and we 
don’t make an effort to raise the level of 
medical practice in these countries to tre- 
mendous heights, which you couldn’t do 
in a short period of time, but to raise it 
even minimally and give the people the con- 
fidence to do what they can for their own 
population). The economic productivity of 
a country was increased because it starts 
with people and this is exactly what we, 
after all, believe in as a democracy in our 
own country. This is what we hope the 
rest af the world will believe; but they have 
to get a chance to practice it before they 
can believe it. 

In the past year, we were in two difficult 
areas: in Indonesia, where I think our en- 
tire staff grew to have a really sincere affec- 
tion for the Indonesian people, despite what 
you may read in the papers or despite the 
activities of the president of the country; 
these are a very gentle people and the coun- 
try is third in natural resources throughout 
the world. Most of these people had never 
before seen an American. Their first visions 
of Americans were those that we carried to 
them on board the Hope. Each of these 
people on the Hope was given the burden of 
really selling America by their individual 
behavior, not only as doctors and nurses 
or medical technicians, but also as citizens 
and I think that virtually without’ excep- 
tion we can say that everyone of them did 
a job which each of you should be proud 
and certainly of which I was proud. 

In Vietnam the situation was different. 
We were in a country which was literally 
in the midst of a conflict which is getting 
worse. Once again, our people were put 
pretty much on their own much more 50, 
I think, than they bargained for when they 
went there, But again, in no instance werc 
they disappointed. It was here that Acous- 
ticon, for example, came into the picture 
through Dr. Morrow, from up in Burlington, 
Vt. Despite the fact that there was a rather 
violent political war and shooting war going 
on, Dr. Morrow had the compassion to feel 
that one educated Vietnamese with the aid 
of the hearing aid could make a much 
greater contribution to his country. Just 
the faith of someone like Dr. Morrow that 
it was important to get a hearing ald for 
one man in a country that the rest of the 
world was slready writing off to the Com- 
munists. 

As you have a telling effect on very. many 
people in such a country, you'd be sur- 
prised how fast this news travels. If it’s 
worth getting a hearing ald to help this 
man, it serves as a manifestation of faith 
in America and Americans that Vietnam 
is not being written off. This is equally as 
important as all the guns, all the tanks 
and all the planes we can send them because 
if you believe in people you give them 
something for which to fight and something 
for which they are willing to die. If you 
don't believe in them they are not willing 
to make a sacrifice for you and I think this 
is a perfectly sound philosophy. 

Next year, or I should say this year, this 
spring, we are taking the ship to Peru. Once 
again, we'll be doing much the same thing. 
We are going to northern Peru where we 
are taking over a school which is a school 
that has just completed its first 2 years of 
medical education. They don’t have a hos- 
pital to carry on their third year. They 
started to build it but it wasn’t finished. 
Now, they've asked us to come and take 
over their third year, to open a school of 
nursing for them and to open a school of 
hospital administration. This is a big task. 
We decided to do it because we felt that in 
this country, a country which was desper- 
ately trying to convince its population that 
in America we believed in them. We will 
be there in April; and because we promised 
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to go there, they have increased the shift 
on their hospital construction from a one- 
shift job to a three-shift job so that they 
will have their hospital completed by the 
time HOPE finishes the academic year for 


their students which begins in April. This 


fulfills, really, something that we in HOPE 
actually dream about doing because they're 
using Peruvian money to build this hospital 
and Peruvian labor. None of this is being 
built with American dollars or borrowed 
American dollars; it’s being built with Per- 
uvian donations. 

I received a letter just yesterday in which 
they are building another small installation, 
some 400 miles south of Lima for which they 
have already raised the money, which re- 
quires two doctors and two nurses and they 
are naming it the HOPE Clinic. They want 
us to accept this responsibility until we train 
people to carry it on. In this instance, we 
have a new twist because we also received a 
fully operating dairy farm as a gift to sup- 
port the hospital. It supposedly grows 
enough and has enough cows, and one thing 
or another, to give all the food needs for this 
small clinic and hospital. The only catch is 
we now have to bring two farmers—who 
would be able to put in intelligent methods. 

Now I have a reputation, particularly 
among these people, of not being able to say 
No“ to this type of thing. I say “Yes” and 
our staffers work 26 hours out of 24. We're 
going to take this on because it’s an interest- 
ing challenge and I think that we can do a 
good job of it. And we'll get two farmers 
to go with us. I don’t know where yet, but 
we'll find them, Once against this will serve 
an entire community area; and once again, 
we'll staff it. But only until they are able 
to staff it themselves. 

We are continuing, despite what's in the 
papers, to staff hospitals in both Vietnam 
and Indonesia; mostly with volunteers who 
serve without pay. We are continuing to 
supply the drugs which are gifts from the 
pharmaceutical industry, from one end of 
this country to the other. And it's a very 
comfortable feeling to know that we have 
companies like this behind us. I could keep 
you here all day but schedules, neither yours 
nor mine, will permit it. I want to thank 
you, Mr. Bragg, for giving this award not to 
me but to us. We'll treasure it, actually, as 
a memory of the support of citizens of Con- 
necticut as spoken through the voice of 
Danbury. Thank you very much. 


An Unfriendly Act of the Philippine 


Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, early in 
1961, a group of 7 tobacco companies 
located in Tennessee, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, and Virginia sold approxi- 
mately 7,000 hogsheads, worth $7 million 
of burley and Flue-cured tobacco to a 
Philippines cigarette manufacturer con- 
signed to a Philippine importer. The 
tobacco was shipped from the United 
States during the period October-De- 
cember and received in Manila prior to 
December 31, 1961. 

This tobacco met all legal require- 
ments of the Philippine Government in 
the fall of 1961 insofar as its import was 
concerned and the importers offered to 
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pay the correct duty assessed on the to- 
bacco. Importation was not permitted 
due to a pending injunction suit before 
the court of first instance in the Philip- 
pines. 

Following the change of administra- 
tion in the Philippine Government in 
January 1962, the tobacco was ruled il- 
legally imported by the new Philippine 
Government. In the case before the 
court of first instance in Manila a deci- 
sion was rendered on January 22, 1962, 
ordering the release of the tobacco to the 
Philippine importers for entry into the 
Philippines. 

The new Philippine Government now 
has ordered the reexport of this tobacco 
which would cost the American ex- 
porters approximately $1 million in loss 
involving shipping charges, storage, in- 
surance, and other expenses incident to 
the reexport. 

The Philippine Government has stated 
that the American exporters had acted 
in good faith although they insisted that 
the Philippine importers had illegally 
imported the tobacco, despite the com- 
plete official approval of the shipment 
by the Philippine Government in the 
fall of 1961. 

This appears to be a clear case of dis- 
crimination against American exporters 
by the Philippine Government and in 
view of the President’s foreign trade 
program urging American companies to 
export more of their products it is a se- 
vere blow to American tobacco dealers 
who while acting in good faith have been 
caught up in what appears to be local 
politics. 

The United States has imported in 
1961 approximately 10 million pounds of 
Philippine tobacco and we are presently 
about to loan the Philippine Govern- 
ment a $300 million stabilization loan. 

It seems amazing to me that the Phil- 
ippine Government, a friendly ally, 
would take this method of slapping 
American exporters in the face, in view 
of the fact that they have acted in good 
faith, made a bona fide sale, met all legal 
requirements, and have followed Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s urgent directive of at- 
tempting to build greater foreign mar- 
kets for American products. 

This is a serious and terribly expensive 
blow to a group of American tobacco 
dealers and exporters, seeking to find 
foreign markets for our agricultural 
products. The State Department was 
aware of the action of the Philippine 
Government concerning this tobacco at 
the time that the loan was negotiated 
on January 17, 1962. I feel our own 
Government has indeed let down, in fact 
pulled the rug from under, Americans 
seeking to carry out the very policy 
enunciated by President Kennedy in 
seeking foreign trade. 

In view of these facts, I urgently de- 
mand that the State Department recon- 
sider its present program of assistance 
to the Philippine Government until as- 
surance can be received that the tobacco 
shipment in question will be allowed to 
be received by the bona fide importers 
and Philippine manufacturers. An ad- 
ditional assurance in the form of a writ- 
ten agreement to set up long-term year- 
ly quotas for importation of U.S. leaf 
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tobacco for blending purposes should be 
forthcoming from the Philippine Gov- 
ernment. 

Then this matter can be cleared from 
the record in a manner satisfactory to 
those Americans who trusted in the 
good faith of the Philippine Govern- 
ment in making this sale. ` 


Migrant Farmworker Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. WIELIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, substandard housing is one of 
the most troublesome, yet important, 
parts of the migratory farmworker prob- 
lem. In my work with the Subcommit- 
tee on Migratory Labor, I have seen 
numerous examples of migrant farm- 
worker housing in various States. Sub- 
standard housing is not uncommon for 
these citizens; sometimes, it is even below 
the level of human decency. Substand- 
ard housing is, in fact, so commonplace 
in areas affected by the seasonal influx 
of migratory farmworkers that few ques- 
tion the reasons for its existence. 

In the midst of such apparent com- 
placency, it is extremely encouraging to 
see the emergence of those few individ- 
uals who willingly contribute pioneering 
leadership for the improvement of con- 
ditions under which our migratory farm- 
workers live. 

Such an individual is Harry F. Byrd, 
Jr., State Senator from Virginia and the 
son of our distinguished colleague, the 
U.S. Senator from Virginia. Senator 
Harry F. Byrd, Jr., has recently intro- 
duced in the Virginia Legislature a bill 
which would provide minimum standards 
for migratory farm labor camps and au- 
thorize State and local health depart- 
ments to supervise such camps. 

The Senator’s proposal has received 
well deserved attention in an informa- 
tive article entitled, “Byrd, Junior, Asks 
Checks Over Migrant Camps,” which 
appeared in the Washington Post on 
February 1, 1962. A more comprehen- 
sive account of the Senator’s proposal 
appeared in an editorial in the Win- 
chester (Va.) Evening Star on February 
2. 

The Washington Post article points 
up the fact that Senator Byrd, like his 
father, is a prominent member of Vir- 
ginia’s apple growing industry and that 
many migratory farmworkers are em- 
ployed in that part of his State’s econ- 
omy. That the State senator recog- 
nizes the importance of the migratory 
farmworker to Virginia’s agricultural 
economy is, I believe, clearly indicated 
by the senator’s new legislative pro- 
posal. Furthermore, it would indicate 
that he is willing to work for the needed 
reforms. 

The Evening Star editorial notes 
that minimum standards of sanitation 
are needed to protect migratory farm- 
workers themselves as well as the per- 
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manent residents of the communities to 
which they come for work, In present- 
ing the merits of Senator Byrd's pro- 
Posal, the editorial refers to the legis- 
lation as “a commendable step in the 
direction of insuring the economic and 
the public health of our citizens and pro- 
tecting the many migrant workers dur- 
ing their annual visit.” 

Because Senator Byrd's positive ef- 
forts to improve the living conditions of 
Migratory farmworkers and their fami- 
lies is auxiliary to other efforts, being 
Made in Virginia to relieve the plight 
of these citizens, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Washington Post article 
and the Evening Star editorial appear 
in the Appendix at this point. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial and article were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recor, as follows: 

[From the Winchester (Va.) Evening Star, 

. Feb. 2, 1962 
Sratewme HEALTH STATUTE GOVERNING Mr- 

GRANT Camps Is a STEP WORTH TAKING 

Every year, thousands upon thousands of 

t farmworkers pick their way north- 

ward, from Florida and Georgia, through the 

linas and into Virginia, and on up the 

line. These workers and their families are 

important to the economic health of the 

Old Dominion; it would be impossible to har- 
Vest our agricultural yield without them, 

Virtually all of this temporary labor must 

Provided housing. Much of this shelter 
is furnished through public camps operated 

local farm bureaus or other agricultural 
Broups, The remainder are cared for through 
Privately owned migrant camps.. There are, 
for example, six large public camps—four in 
the two counties of the Eastern Shore, one 
near Norfolk, and one near Winchester oper- 
ated by the Frederick County Fruit Growers. 
qo omplement these are some 200 private 

Ps. 


Several years ago, Delaware and Maryland 
adopted certain health and sanitary regula- 
tions for their camps—both public and pri- 
Yate. Both States have found the establish- 
Ment of common regulations beneficial to 

th State and local health authorities in 

Prevention of the spreading of disease 
and Protection to the migrants themselves. 

At the preseñt time, Virginia has no State 

th law regarding these camps, As far as 

e valley is concerned, none has been 
needed, for the quarters provided by fruit- 
Stowers are considered better than the norm. 
Earlier this week, State Senator Harry F. 
Byrd, Ir,, introduced a bill in the general 
assembly which would establish certain 
health standards for all future camps. His 
Proposed legislation would permit Virginia 
health authorities generally the same scope 
88 those already provided by Maryland and 

lawnre statutes. His bill was drawn up 
met consultation and with the advice of the 

tate health department. 
* When he introduced the bill, State Senator 
Ird assured the senate that the proposed 
ation “would create no great hardship 
on any individual grower or on any farm 
T tions who maintain these camps. 

e State health commissioner, Dr. Shan- 
mate, informs me that these proposed regu- 

tions—and I quote him are sufficient to 

the health and welfare of migrant 

. I believe that it is an advantage 

have regulations such as these which 
el those of Maryland and Delaware, 
Since the stream of migrant laborers on the 
Eastern Shore flows from Virginia into these 
States,’ " 
Already the State health department has 
the responsibility of caring for these mi- 
grants while they are in Virginia—providing 
Or prenatal and maternal care where neces- 
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sary as well as controlling disease. State- 
wide regulations regarding the basic health 
and sanitation conditions at the camps, Dr. 
Shanholtz believes, should assist the State 
and county health agencies in this work. 

He also says that—with these regulations— 
the intent of Mr. Byrd’s proposed legisla- 
tion could be enforced without additional 
cost to the State. 

There is a desire among all reputable 
growers and their organizations to provide 
sanitary and suitable facilities for these 
workers. This legislation would prevent pos- 
sible fly-by-night camp operators from 
taking advantage of the grower as well as 
the laborer. 

It is a coramendable step in the direction 
of insuring the economic and the public 
health of our citizens and protecting the 
many migrant’ workers during their annual 
visits, 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 1, 1962] 
BYRD, JUNIOR, Asks CHECKS OVER MIGRANT 
CAMPS 


RicuMonp, January 31,—State Senator 


‘Harry F. Byrd, Jr., today introduced a bill 


providing minimum standards for camps for 
migrant labor and authorizing State and 
local health departments to supervise such 
camps. 

Byrd, like his father, U.S. Senator Hanry 
F. Brno, ts a grower of apples. Many migrant 
laborers are employed in the gathering and 
packing of fruit in Virginia. ; 

In a brief statement to the State senate, 
Byrd, Junior, said an important segment of 
Virginia’s agricultural economy is dependent 
upon the crews of migrant laborers who 
travel north with the harvest each year, 

“These crews number thousands of per- 
sons," he said. For example, the State em- 
ployment commission tells me that 21,503 
migrant laborers and their families used the 
Little Creek ferry to go into the Eastern 
Shore, Barely more than half this number 
were men. Fifty-four hundred were women, 
and more than 3,000 were children under 16 
years of age. In the valley, fruit growers 
employed last year some 1,700 temporary 
laborers. 

“The majority of this temporary but neces- 
sary labor must be provided housing. The 
eastern shore has four public camps operated 
by local farm bureaus, The Frederick 
County frultgrowers operate one public camp 
near Winchester. The Norfolk area has an- 
other. The rest of the migrants are accom- 
modated in possibly 200 private camps. 

“Two years ago, Maryland adopted certain 
minimum regulations for these camps to in- 
sure adequate and sanitary quarters for 
these migrants. 


Step Toward Atlantic Community Is 
Taken 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the shadow of communism free men are 
continually meeting to exchange ideas 
in an effort to maintain and secure 
liberty as we know it. Their energy and 
passion for freedom is timely recalled 
by the NATO Atlantie Convention 
held in Paris this past month. With 
these remarks I am including an article 
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by Mr. N. R. Howard appearing in the 

Cleveland Plain Dealer which reviews 

the work of this convention: 

STEP TOWARD ATLANTIC COMMUNITY Is TAKEN 
(By N. R. Howard) 


Prof, Oliver Schroeder of W.R.U., one of 
the Congress-elected delegates to the NATO 
Atlantic Convention at Paris this month, 
has sent me the Declaration of Paris 
adopted by the 15-nation members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, or free 
world, after, he writes, 2 weeks of strife 
and agonizing argument. 

This looks like the step which would be to 
& permanent Atlantic community what 
the 1944 Dumbarton Oaks meeting to agree 
on limited principles and prepare an agenda 
was to the 1945 birth of the United Na- 
tions. If so, Paris is an improvement over 
Dumbarton because of the absence of Russia 
(and China, too) and brought forth a ring- 
ing declaration, 

Eighty-five of the ninety participating 
delegates voted for it; five withheld their 
votes. The most colorful propositions in the 
declaration are that the new order should 
be named “the Atlantic Community” and 
that a restored Acropolis in Athens should be 
either its shrine or capitol. 


TWO THINGS U.N, LACKS 


The declaration immediately acknowledges 
the “survival of freemen” and “progress for 
all men“ as reasons for creating the Atlantic 
community “within the next decade.” Its 
“ad hoc” action was to ask the participant 
governments to set up a special commission 
to draw a blueprint within 2 years for 
the structure of the Atlantic Community of 
law, economics, and culture, as contemplated 
by the delegates. 

Whatever the present usefulness or power 
of the U.N., there have been two things it 
has not been able to do in its 17 years—con- 
template a system of law binding all its 
members and explore any possibilities of re- 
moving intercountry trade barriers. 

The emergence of the European Common 
Market, and the interest in it engendered in 
England, the United States, and the north 
countries resulted in part from this defi- 
ciency in the 1945 world plans. Now a gov- 
ernmental internation order which is more 
than military has set out to determine united 
or mutual agreements as to law, 

The declaration of Paris likewise attached 
its support to the growing European Com- 
mon Market and took note of President Ken- 
nedy's enthusiasm for it in this country. 

RIGHTS OF FREEMEN 


Nothing in the statement of joint prin- 
ciples in the declaration should arouse the 
most isolationist Member of Congress, and 
a great many of the purposes will rally the 
people growing nervous about U.N. intentions 
and diversions; for, mind you, these are the 
delegates of the free world doing the speak- 
ing, which infers morality, private free en- 
terprise, the rights and duties of free men 
and women. 

In its preface, the declaration declares us 
the heirs of Greece, Rome, the Renaissance, 
our spiritual traditions, and the true begin- 
nings of science. AJl of these in time, it says, 
produced the supremacy of law, social justice, 
and respect for individual rights; whatever 
is really moral and cultural has been ac- 
knowledged by the nations of the West. 

It notes the Communist menace and says 
the West must now close ranks; that it can 
do so with a community of nations joined 
in political, military, economic, moral, and 
cultural ways. 


TWELVE RECOMMENDATIONS 

It recommends to the 15 participant na- 
tions (1) defining the common principles, 
(2) creating a common high council, (3) de- 
veloping the conferences of delegates into 


'a permanent assembly with advisory powers, 


(4) setting up a high court of justice to arbi- 
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trate international arguments, (5) harmo- 
nizing of political, military, and economic 
policies, (6) establishing an Atlantic com- 
munity agreement speedily as to nuclear 
weapons, (7) welcoming the European Eco- 
nomic Community and American coopera- 
tion, (8) helping new nations with govern- 
mental aid, private investment, and trade 
cordiality, (9) committing itself to less eco- 
nomic inequality among nations, (10) stand- 
ing for liberty and self-determination of the 
“captive” lands, (11) making and exchang- 
ing programs for education, culture, and 
youth welfare, and finally (12) proposing 
the multination commission to produce this 
agency structurally in 2 years. 

It is a lot to plan for, perhaps too mitch; 
perhaps, even, there isn't any leadtime for 
it, the way the world is going. But it is a 
free world blueprint of a kind we have not 
had. Something might come of it. 


The Social Security Law 


‘ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


= OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the International Woodwork- 
ers of America in October 1961, relating 
to the social security law. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 18 


Subject: Social security. 

Convention action: Concurrence. y 

Whereas the social security law presently 
provides a small monthly sum at the age 
of 65 for workers who are covered by the 
law and who retire from work; and 

Whereas many of these men have to con- 

- tinue to work past the age when they are 
eligible for social security benefits since their 
wives are not old enough to receive benefits; 
and 

Whereas IWA. AFL-CIO, Local 3-7 believes 
that the Social Security Act was meant to 
mean real security for the working people; 
now therefore be it 

Resolved, That this 22d constitutional con- 
vention of the International Woodworkers of 
America, AFL-CIO, actively support the fol- 
lowing changes in the law: 

1. Any man reaching the retirement age 
stated in the Social Security Act shall ob- 
tain, by his application for social security 
benefits, the maximum benefits for his wife 
also, regardless of her age, provided their 
marriage has taken place at least 10 years 
prior to the minimum age requirement for 
social security benefits. 

2. That the age requirement for maximum 
benefits be set at 60 for all persons who have 
been paying into the social security fund 
since its inception. 

3. That provisions for medical care be in- 
tegrated with the social security program; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Senators and Representatives of 
all the States. 

Submitted by: IWA Local 3-7, Bend, Oreg. 

i WILLIAM DALE NIPPER, 

President. 
Mmum Conway, 
Secretary. 
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Merits Readership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am pleased to 
insert an editorial from the Saginaw 
News, Saginaw, Mich., written Novem- 
ber 13, 1961, which I feel deserves a few 
minutes’ time of all the Members. 

The editorial follows: 

How MucH FEDERAL Am Dip THE PILGRIMS 
GET? 


There should be a national roll of honor 
for the citics and counties whose people pro- 
test indignantly the Department of Com- 
merce depressed area label hung on them 
uninvited and unsolicited. 

Last week lively Petoskey's Chamber of 
Commerce spoke the sentiments of Emmet 
County leaders in expressing resentment of 
the tag. 

Petoskey, a wondrous winterland and 
glorious summer vacationland, is also a 
bustling. business community whose people 
constantly are using their own initiative to 
drum up more business and entice new in- 
dustry to their scenic surroundings. 

They don't want any Department of Com- 
merce stigma knocking down their efforts— 
or the economic state of their area. They 
believe they are doing fine, on their own. 

Petoskey’s rocketing reaction recalls a re- 
cent reply by a Cleveland business firm to 
its publicly asked question: How much 
Federal aid did the Pilgrims get? 

The firm of Warner & Swansey, Inc., sup- 
plied its own answer: 

“All they had was character. All they did 
was work. All they wanted was self-respect. 

“The sum of these traits became America. 

“But what,” asked this American business 
firm, “is going to be the sum of the traits 
you sce today—the traits of character, or 
rather lack of it, that demand more money 
for less work, put security above self-respect, 
pamper self-pitying criminals instead of 
punishing them, give away resources we 
desperately need to protect ourselves, listen 
to weaklings that want Government to take 
care of them when they should take care of 
themselves? 

“Long years of early American self-respect 
and work built America, but the traits you 
see today can destroy it in half the time.” 

As a Federal Reserve Bank official said 
last week in commending Second National 
on the occasion of its 90th anniversary, Sagi- 
naw surely would have been declared a 
“distressed area,” when lumbering played 
out, had people and Government reacted in 
those days as they do today. 

But, since nobody dreamed of such a self- 
pitying term, they did the natural thing, 
learned by their heritage—they set about to 
rebuild the town’s economy. Look at us. 

Last week several hundred plush homes in 
southern California's most exclusive—and 
wealthy—residential districts went up in 
flames. Estimated combined loss ‘was $20 
million, But hardly a racking tragedy leav- 
ing human destitution in its wake. Not in 
those insured brackets. And not a life was 
lost, thanks to the firefighters. 

But the reflex action reflecting today’s loss 
of the stamina to face reversals was almost 
instantaneous. Governor Brown declared it 
a “disaster area” and appealed immediately 
to Washington for aid. 
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How poverty stricken in our traits of 
character can we get? 

The Nation is going to need a lot more 
Petoskeys and still more Americans willing 
to ask publicly: How much Federal aid 
did the Pilgrims get?” 


Keep the Record Straight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIE STAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I am submitting 
a thought-provoking column by Bill 
Sumner, a former Pasadena, Calif., 
newspaperman who has recently joined 
the Ridder Publications Washington, 
D.C., bureau. 

Mr. Sumner's delightful, hard-hitting 
columns have entertained and informed 
Pasadena area readers for years. Now 
he has turned loose his talent and his 
typewriter on our Nation's Capital. 

One of his early Washington columns, 
appearing in Pasadena Independent edi- 
tions of February 2, 1962, is particularly 
appropriate to readers—and inserters— 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Mr. 
Sumner will pardon the insertion, we 
are sure; in order that we might press 
home his point: 


Keer THE RECORD STRAIGHT 
(By Bil Sumner) 


WASHINGTON —There have been no at- 
tempts to reform the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
within the last few days, so we'll have to 
heap the honors for timeliness this weck on 
Representative JonN V. Linpsay, New York 
Republican. 

What he advocates Is simple but shocking. 
He thinks that it is all right if Congress- 
men plant speeches in the Recorp that they 
really haven't given on the floor. But he 
wants inserted speeches clearly labeled as 
such. He suggests using different type- 
faces to distinguish between the insertions 
and those speeches given orally. 

“I have looked with growing concern,” he 
said, “on the practice of Members of the 
House Inserting in the Recorp speeches which 
appear to have been delivered on the floor 
when in fact they are not. For all anyone 
knows, the Member was in his office, back 
home in his district, or sitting in an àir- 
cooled movie.” 

Linpsay feels that, by labeling these phony 
speeches for what they are, there would be 
fewer of them and that it might stimulate 
greater attendance, He stated: 

“Hopefully, the new rule would make it 
less attractive for Members to stay in their 
home districts on Mondays and Fridays, ap- 
pearing in Washitigton for only 3 days and 
2 nights in the middle of the week, as is the 
practice now of the well-known Tuesday to 
Thursday Club.” £ 

He refers here, of course, to the legislators, 
as from New York State, who live an hour 
or so from the Capital by plane and take 
advantage of it often. 8 

The practice of inserting speeches is an 
old one. It is done by Congressmen anxious 
to show the folks at home they are active. 
To give you an example of how it affects the 
Recorp, the House was in session about 40 
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Minutes the other day, but enough speeches 
Were placed In the Rxconn to have consumed 
& full day if given orally. 

And fudging by the content of most of the 
Speeches, the fact they were merely in- 
Serted—not orated—can be called a blessing. 

is another practice you have heard 

Of by which Congressmen and Senators ex- 
tend their remarks. Linpsay would not end 
Practice, but it actually consumes more 
Space at times, in the Appendix, than all of 
debate of the day and inserted speeches 


Congressman Bruce Avorr, of Texas, ap- 
pisis to be the champion extender. While 
t wouldn't be fair to award a title for the 
Week without an actual count—and there 

„are better things to do than count these 
I would bet that Aren would win 

Such a contest. I doubt if there is another 
editorial writer or columnist on any of the 
Dallas newspapers who hasn't been extended 
in to the Recorp this week by Mr. ALGER. 

Other Congressmen pick worse things than 

per articles, of course. They may 
read of a constituent who addressed the 
State hay dealer's convention back home and 
is to print his remarks. Perhaps there 

a constituent who writes poetry. News- 
Papers shy away from this sort of thing, but 

Recorp doesn't. Another Congressman 
dead what he thought to be an interesting 
article on Andrew Jackson and inserted that 
this week. 

It is flattering, of course, to be in this 
8 Recorp of the Congress of the United 
on and it doesn't hurt the Congressman 

ho puts you there. 

A thousand years or so from now, of course, 
Tull is going to stumble onto these care- 

preserved documents and wonder what 
Sort of people we were. On translation, he 

have to decide that we were a pretty 
Windy lot. Well, we weren't that windy. 


Special Treatment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


gl! CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Deaker, as I am sure all Members of 
bin body know, the so-called Du Pont 
has passed the Senate and been 
pened into law by the President. This 
W Provides special tax treatment in 
of Case of the court-ordered divestiture 
Co eneral Motors stock by the Du Pont 
I believe it is unfortunate that the 
kongress chose this means of proceeding 
Correct what was almost unanimously 
ha. pted as an unfair situation. We 
specin ected only one situation by 
c legislation in a field in which 
chere are many such situations better 

=. by general legislation. 
edi e St. Louis Post-Dispatch, in an 
this rial oh January 30, commented on 
fea Matter. It expresses with clarity the 
erat a of those of us who urged a gen- 
Who Solution to a general problem and 
Was 8 that this matter 
on such a narrow basis. 

The editorial follows: 
For Du Porr ONLY 

W & 4-month delay, the Senate has 
ed the House in passing the Du Pont- 
Peden) Motors tax bill. It is now up to the 
ral district court in Chicago to decide 
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just how Du Pont and General Motors shall 
be divorced, and we hope that the method 
chosen will effect a true divestiture, not a 
sham. Meanwhile Congress has done well to 
remove a tax penalty that would have fallen 
upon individual Du Pont stockholders who 
receive General Motors stock as a result of 
the divestiture. Such a stock distribution 
will be treated as a return of capital and 
not as ordinary income, taxable at much 
higher rates. 

But though equity called for this legisla- 
tion, the final form in which it passed is 
regrettable. The bill started out as a gen- 
eral measure applying to any distribution 
of stock made as a result of a court decision 
ordering divestiture under the antitrust 
laws. That is how it should have remained. 
The Department of Justice, however, de- 
clined to support a generally applicable law, 
and so the Du Pont-General Motors bill was 
tailored exclusively to fit those companles— 
never a sound rule of legislation. 

If the principle was good for these two 
companies, why is it not good for any similar 
cases? The Justice Department argued that 
general legislation might provide an incen- 
tive to future antitrust law violations. If a 
business executive knew that divestiture 
would entail no special tax penalty, he might 
be tempted to enter into an anticompetitive 
merger more readily than otherwise; so ran 
the argument. > 

The argument is not convincing, In ef- 
fect, it amounts to saying that a special and 
inequitable tax situation relating to certain 
diyestitures should be perpetuated for the 
purpose of discouraging violation of the anti- 
trust laws, and should only be corrected in 
particular cases after the fact. But if the 
tax situation is unjust, it ought to be re- 
paired for everybody, and not just for giant 
corporations like Du Pont with the resources 
to wage a 6-month battle for legislative 
relief. 

Corporate divorces required by legisla- 
tion—such as the divorce of utility holding 
companies from operating companies—are 
not subjected to such a tax penalty. Why 
should the penalty be applied to corporate 
divorces ordered by the courts? 


Let Us Not Be Afraid To Speak Up for 
the American System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, let us stop 
apologizing for our country, our people, 
the system which has given more benefits 
to its people than any economic system 
on earth. We need not be ashamed of 
the accomplishments of capitalism. We 
win no victories from the Communists by 
letting them scare us into trying to hide 
our achievements. I think we ought to 
shout so all the world can hear of the 
great strides which have been made un- 
der capitalism. Far from being a nasty 
word, as the Communists try to get us to 
admit, it is a word of promise fór all men 
everywhere. Capitalism is the system 
which offers unparalleled opportunity to 
each individual who is limited as to his 
place in life only according to his own 
initiative, ability and willingness to do 
and dare. I am proud to advocate capi- 
talism. The alternative is communism 
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or slavery. The following editorial from 
the Chicago Daily Tribune points up 
some reasons for having pride in sup- 
porting capitalism. 

“CAPITALISM” AS A Nasty WORD 


George Romney, president of American 
Motors, who is the subject of an interesting 
Tribune profile by Chesly Manly, thinks 
that the Communists have corrupted the 
meaning of “capitalism” to such a degree 
that Americans should no longer apply it 
as a term descriptive of their economic 
organization. 

It is our guess that Mr. Romney, who may 
be about to embark on a political career in 
Michigan, has been reading the instructive 
booklet recently released by the Senate Sub- 
committee on Internal Security, entitled 
“Wordsmanship; Semantics as a Communist 
Weapon.” This is the product of Dr. Stefan 
T. Possony, director of international studies 
at the Hoover institution, Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Possony recalls that a medieval French 
king remarked, “He who can't dissimulate, 
can’t rule.” Language, says this scholar, is 
nicely adapted to the purposes of artificial 
manipulation. It can be used, or abused, 
as a weapon to mislead, to create false im- 
pressions, and to induce false thinking. It 
is more subtle and less immediately destruc- 
tive than nuclear bombs, but it has the pow- 
er of eroding society. 

“The Communists like weapons, 
especially when they come cheap,” Dr. Pos- 
sony says. To the Communists, words are 
tools to achieve effects, not means to com- 
municaté‘in search of truth.” 

He then cites as a specific example the 
word “capitalism.” In the American dic- 
tionary, this means what is also termed 
“the free enterprise system.” A person's 
incentive to advance himself economically 
is the key to the success of capitalism. 
In this system, individuals and corporations 
own property and use it, by their own free 
will, to invest, sell, buy, build, trade, as- 
sociate, and enjoy life. 

But, according to the Communists, capi- 
talism is a system in which a few property 
holders have absolute rights, make the laws 
to please themselves and achieve maximum 
profits, and exploit the toiling masses. The 
Communists would have people believe that 
the consumers have no rights because they 
have no money, so that the majority suffers 
economic deprivation and is sinking ever 
lower. 

Of course, the Communist interpretation 
is a travesty on the facts. It is a loaded 
definition intended to persuade masses of 
people that communism is the instrument 
to liberate them from a form of slavery. 
The Communists themselves don’t believe 
this, but they hope the credulous will. They 
know that what they call capitalism has 
been a success which has spread abundance 
and well-being, while their own collective 
system, under dictatorial direction, has been 
a failure. Even Khrushchev has grumbled 
that “the slaves of capitalism live well.” 

So capitalism has been transformed by the 
Communists into a word, and Mr. 
Romney thinks we should have another in 
its place. He proposes “consumerism,” 
which is an awkward invention. We don’t 
know why anybody has to knock himself 
out trying“ to find a term descriptive of the 
American system. In practice, it is a mar- 
ket economy in which the choices of the 
consumers determine prices and allocations 
of goods and services. It provides incentives 
to the producer. It rests upon freedom, both 
political and economic. 

There are “freedoms to” do the things one 
chooses, and “freedoms from” restrictions 
and oppressions, whether originating with 
Government or with the trespasses of others 
upon an individual's right. Khrushchev 
knows the distinction, however communism 
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may seek to distort meaning. He acknowl- 
edged it when he promised socialism to 
American grandchildren, but freedom to the 
grandchildren of his Soviet subjects. Free- 
dom is what the Communists haven't got, 
nor is it likely that their subjects will ever 
have it. 


| Soviet Multimegaton Bomb Testing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a letter to 
the editor written by Mr. Jack DeMent 
printed in the Oregonian of November 3, 
1961, entitled “Bomb Can Make Quakes.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: * 

Boms Can MAKE QUAKES 


To THE EDITOR: 

Western reaction to Soviet multimegaton 
bomb testing has been almost uniformly the 
same in one respect: Namely, that there is no 
military use for superbombs. This thinking 
is both shallow and extremely , for 
there is every reason to believe that the 
U.S.S.R. has a very clear-cut goal in mind 
when it shoots the big ones. 

Aside from fallout blackmall! — which the 
Reds obviously realize can have a whiplash 
effect, but are willing to risk—the striving for 
a mammonth “point source“ of explosive 
energy in itself shows that there is a very 
definite rationale behind the building and 
exploding of these huge hydrogen bombs. 
Their use against most surface targets is, of 
course, foolish from a military standpoint, 
for when destruction is to be wrought it is 
done methodically by the application of 
many smaller bombs in pattern designed for 
the target. You just don’t kill a fly with a 
sledgehammer. 

But, thinking from the “point source" ap- 
proach, there is one potential military use 
which rears its ugly head. It may very well 
be the reason for the seemingly irrational 
testing going on. And that is the use of 
H-bombs to trigger earthquakes. 

The idea that man might trigger an earth- 
quake arose independently of the atomic 
bomb. In 1946 a Johns Hopkins geophysicist, 
A. J. Shneiderov, published a short note in 
the journal “Science,” telling that shortly 
after Pearl Harbor a plan to induce an earth- 
quake in Japanese waters and to ruin the 
key industrial centers of Japan was seriously 
considered. When Shneiderov's paper ap- 
peared it was greeted by what amounted to 
a roar of laughter from scientific colleagues. 
Nothing more was heard about the subject. 
Now, some 15 years later, the notion of a 
man- caused earthquake is certainly no 
laughing matter. 

The World War II plan was offered as feas- 
ible If between 3,000 and 5,000 metric tons 
of TNT were exploded near the Paclne shores 
of Japan, presumably as close as possible 
to a known earth fault. The power of 5,000 
tons of INT is about 19 followed by 25 
zeros “units of action” (ergs per second)—a 
number so large as to have no name. This 
amount of explosive power was claimed to 
exceed by 10 to several hundred times the 
energy liberated in the California earth- 
quake of 1906. 

Take 5,000 tons of TNT and multiply it 
by 10,000 and you get the explosive punch of 
a 50-megaton hydrogen bomb. By cluster- 
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ing several of these or many more smaller 
H-bombs—such as the “nominal” one-mega- 
ton firecracker—the sky's the limit for a 
“point source” of earthquake-triggering ex- 
plosive. 

Manmade earthquakes triggered just off- 
shore offer the greatest potential for destruc- 
tion. It may be for this reason that the 
Soviets have geared to atmospheric shots— 
arriving at the n information for 
seaquake triggering by projection. 

If a rupture in the ocean bed, caused by 
H-bombs, is deep enough, exposing the 
heated subsurface earth, the flow of sea 
water into the fissure might produce 
steam—which in turn would deepen and 
broaden the crack. The larger part of the 
steam would of course escape to the sur- 
face as a giant bubble, which could result in 
a tidal wave. 

There are many targets which lend them- 
selves to attack by manmade earthquakes. 
Japan is but one of these. The Pacific coast 
is yet another—from British Columbia down 
through Oregon and into California. 

How would an enemy go about setting 
up a country as a pigeon for toppling by 
manmade quake? One answer is immedi- 
ately apparent: The quake-triggering H- 
bomb is stealthily laid offshore by subma- 
rine. It could be a timed-fused device or, in 
a few instances, set to explode upon radio 
command. In the meantime, a monstrous 
kind of blackmail could be perpetrated 
against the target country, which would 
have no way of knowing whether such a 
stunt was really in the offing, or even would 
work if true. But asa panic, fear, and black- 
mail weapon the hydrogen quake would be 
incomparable. 

Jack De MENT. 


A Significant Anniversary: The 100th 
Year of Banking by Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, a sig- 
nificant anniversary, of interest to the 
U.S. Post Office Department, the Na- 
tion's banking community, and the 
American people, will occur on April 9 
this year. 

On that day, banking by mail in the 
United States will have reached its 100th 
anniversary. This fact in itself is worthy 
of commemoration but the circumstances 
surrounding the beginnings of this now 
taken-for-granted enterprise should be 
of interest to all our citizens. 

Banking by mail has been an impor- 
tant factor in developing greater habits 
of thrift among our people. It has sim- 
plified the making of deposits for hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons for whom 
it is difficult to make periodic visits to 
savings institutions; it has contributed 
to the growth of the savings bank idea; 
in short, the privilege of banking by mail 
provides people with a convenient means 
of saving regularly for life’s emergencies. 

However, 100 years ago the law pro- 
hibited such practices by specifying that 
deposits in savings institutions had to be 
made in person by the man or woman 
under whose name the account was held. 
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On April 9, a trustee of the Bank for 
Savings, the oldest mutual savings insti- 
tution in New York State and one of the 
oldest in the country, succeeded in hav- 
ing introduced and passed in the New 
York State Legislature a bill which pro- 
vided for the following change in the 
banking laws: 

Resolved, That the requirement that the 
depositor shall be present and subscribe to 
the regulations of the bank shall be dis- 
pensed with in the case of persons in the_ 
naval and military service of the United 
States, whether regular or volunteers from 
the respective States. 


This bill, designed for the convenience 
of men in the service during the Civil 
War, continued in use after the war 
ended, and eventually was applied to all 
depositors—thereby becoming the fore- 
runner of present-day banking by mail. 

I wish to call this important anniver- 
sary to the attention of my colleagues 
in this House and to the American pub- 
lic and focus attention on its historical 
significance. Since the facts which in- 
spire this presentation are of patriotic 
interest to all Americans and of historic 
value to the Post Office Department, I am 
calling upon the Government to author- 
ize the issuance of a special commemora- 
tive stamp, marking the 100th anniver- 
sary of banking by mail and honoring 
its invaluable contribution to the Ameri- 
can way of life. : 


Guard the Power To Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the Win- 
dom (Minn.) Citizen raises serious ques- 
tion as to the advisability of giving the 
President—any President—freedom to 
change income tax rates. I am placing 
the editorial in the (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ` 7 


GUARD THE POWER To Tax 


We are somewhat alarmed over the recent 
suggestion that the President be given au- 
thority to reduce or increase the income tax 
rate, at his own pleasure. The Kennedy ad- 
ministration points to this as a quick and 
sure way of regulating the economy, and 
mentions that sometimes a reduction of rate 
can prevent recessions. 

We'll grant the truth of that. But an 
increase in rate can also lead an administra- 
-tion into a spendthrift program that brings 
on rufnous inflation. Mr. Kennedy might 
handle the matter all right; that we do not 
know. But putting the power in the hands 
of anyone with political ambition would be 
a big mistake. The fact also remains that 
there would always be the temptation for a 
President anxious for another term to cut 
tax rates just before election, sometimes 
with permanent damage to the economy. 

If we always had perfect Presidents, if 
they served only one term, and if they were 
not human but superhuman, perfect in wis- 
dom, it would be a different matter. But 
they’re not. We prefer to leave the setting 
of rates in the hands of Congress, our con- 
stitutents who represent us directly. Who 
was that wise man who said that The power 
to tax is the power to destroy”? 
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The United States Has Nothing To Gain 
by Continuing Its Membership in the 
U.N. Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, before we 
Vote to authorize the spending of $100 
dn on to ball the United Nations out of 
z hole, I think we should ask ourselves 
wat the United States has to gain by 
than’ the organization. It seems to me 
to t as long as the Soviet Union is able 
ters minate the U.N. and the weak sis- 
line and neutral nations would rather 
the BP 


With the Communists than with 
champions of freedom, we only jeop- 
elchre Our own liberties by financing the 
ub. Let us forget about voting $100 
can to make sure the Communists 
maintain a worldwide forum at our 
Hense and let us go further by passing 
joint resolution which I had the 
Vilege in sponsoring along with my 
(Mr €, the gentleman from California 
ship, Urr], and withdraw our member- 
— Completely from the United Nations. 
the meantime I commend for your 
Wacling the following editorial from the 
all Street Journal: 
Ust on BEING Usep? 
Tae, administration is rightly making the 
Nations bond issue a question of 
Ngressional confidence in the U.N. itself. 


financial question and the broad 
one. Indeed, it is hard to separate 


In of the UN.'s financial straits, 
Secretary General Thant proposes a 
ned million bond issue. President Ken- 

y is asking Congress for authority to 
argumen > PAI that amount. Some of his 
More ts are stmple and obvious; some are 

It ip mPlicated. 

Vol Obvious, for example, that the money 
ts faire” While huge by private standards, 
With 2. Piddling for the U.S. Government. 
ward Federal budgets rapidly heading to- 

$100 billion a year, $100 million more 
is not of itself a great issue—though 
are indications it may be only a begin- 


H 


F 


Obvious, but nonetheless interesting, 
er administration argument. Mr. 
has linked the bond issue into a 
Program, which involves getting an 
trom the World Court whether na- 
delinquent on special assessments— 
that for the Congo operation—must 
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tion, as we understand it, 
Saying something like this: If we 
rescue the U.N. by buying these bonds, 
the World Court advises as we would 
then we will be in a rather happy posi- 
an. the Soviet Union. The U.N. 
have to tell the Russians to put up 
t Either way, we are one up on 
. for once, 
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tive efforts. This is an extremely poor time, 
the administration seems to argue, for Con- 
gress to vote no confidence in the U.N. by 
rejecting the bond proposal; we ought to 
be supporting it when it is rubbing the Rus- 
sians the wrong way. > 

Now all this sounds pretty sensible and 
hard headed. This newspaper is all for 
taking the most practical and realistic pos- 
sible approach to the U.N., as an instrument 
of American diplomacy in the cold war. 
Unfortunately the administration argu- 
ments, persuasive as far as they go, do not 
resolve all the relevant questions. 

Congress will have to ask, we think, what 
sort of club this is whose members—not 
just the Soviet Union—won't pay their dues, 
which must resort to deficit financing? Far 
more important, do our involved ideas for 
putting the Soviets on a spot of sorts really 
count for much? Is not the real struggle 
with the Kremlin taking place in arenas— 
battlefields in some cases—outside the UN. 
and beyond the UN. 's power to reach? 

And, most important of all, can we in fact 
use the U.N. as an instrument of policy, no 
matter how practical our approach, or will 
we end up being used ourselves? Once we 
could command an automatic majority in 
the General Assembly, but no more; now 
that the membership has swelled to 104, 
the possible majorities are often of nations 
not exactly wild about us. What may this 
mean in practice? 

President Kennedy himself gave a hint, 
and not an auspicious one: “It is impossible 
to say where or when the United Nations 
may be called upon again for emergency 
action to preserve or restore the peace.” 

That sentence is literally true—and full 
of danger signals. We cannot say into what 
dubious enterprises, into what wrong wars 
for others’ purposes, we may be led by an 
organization in which we can always be 
outvoted. 

None of this is meant as a rebuttal of the 
administration argument for buying U.N. 
bonds. The administration, like most 
Americans, is concerned with one thing 
mainly: How best to preserve and enhance 
the security of the United States. That is 
what Congress must keep uppermost in 
mind if it hopes to find the right answers 
to all the questions it must now ask about 
the United States and the UN. 


Trade and Commonsense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 
OF VIRGINIA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, we face this year momentous 
decisions on trade policy which will affect 
the fortunes of all our citizens for years 
to come. In this connection, I commend 
to the notice of my colleagues a percep- 
tive editorial which appeared in a recent 
issue óf the Virginia Farm Bureau News, 
official organ of the Virginia Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. 

The editorial follows: 

A STAR ON THE HORIZON 

When the problems of international trade 
are discussed all sorts of images are conjured 
up. One of the darkest thoughts brought 
about is that of the goods and the 
harm that can possibly be done to domestic 
competing industries. However, the bright 
images are so great and numerous that even 
the most staid “protectionist” would have 
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to agree that the balance of international 
trade weighs heavily in favor of US. 
markets. 

In 1960, agricultural products alone ac- 
counted for over $49 billion worth of 
American exports. This was the equivalent 
of one-sixth of all cash receipts from farm 
marketings or the production from more 
than 60 million acres of U.S. cropland. 

In Virginia in 1960, export sales in all 
categories from Virginia to Japan alone ac- 
counted for more than $20 million worth 
of trade which created employment for 
1,930 Virginians, 

The prospect for this year and ensuing 
years is for increased sales through foreign 
trade, provided of course that the Reciprocal 
Trade Act is renewed and provided that the 
U.S. Government and all phases of American 
production do not demand high protective 
tariffs to insure against imports from those 
who buy from us. 

This gimmick of trying to restrict imports 
while at the same time trying to increase 
exports is as foolish as trying to hold water 
in a sieve. It is unrealistic to expect foreign 
countries to buy from us if at the same 
time we raise high protective tariff walls 
to keep them from selling their goods to 
us. The history of protective tariffs has 
been that of foreign countries restricting 
our trade when the United States has re- 
stricted their trade to us. Thus, through 
this process many of our markets are dried 
up. When this situation occurs, agriculture 
stands to lose and suffer more than probably 
any other industry. 

One pertinent fact all business men, farm- 
ers included, should keep in mind about 
imports and exports is that even though 
their particular product or commodity isn’t 
exported; the fact that others are keeps the 
exports from competing in the domestic 
markets with those products not exported. 
Indirectly at least, everyone is affected by 
international trade through the creation of 
more markets for more products. 

The United States has been involved in 
reciprocal trade agreements for a good many 
years. The programs we have operated under 
have usually been on a short term basis. 
The present Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act is due to expire this year. It is there- 
fore mandatory that we in the realm of agri- 
culture work diligently to see that the act 
is extended or renewed. 

This piecemeal method of developing for- 
eign markets may have been sufficient in the 
past but we must now, with 20th century 
problems, face the situation in a 20th cen- 
tury fashion. For several years now, there 
has been developing in Europe an agreement 
among several of the nations to create a 
common market to mutually lower tariffs on 
goods sold within those countries. To date 
this involved program has worked with such 
success that other European nations are 


Joining or preparing to join, bringing the 


total to 13 countries mutually cooperating to 
help lower tariff barriers and bring about a 
freer and more beneficial flow of trade to all 
involved. 

The United States has been working in 
concert with these nations for many years 
on this vast and complicated project and 
now the President of the United States is 
pressing to have the U.S. economy mutually 
alined with this great step forward in the 
world economy. The movement $ now be- 
ing pressed to have an even more effective 
union of Atlantic nations working together 
in a common market. To forward looking 
people, a concert of many of the free nations 
of the world working together to create a 
common economic climate through which 
the economy of each of the participating 
nations can grow and be ned, to 
the mutual advancement of each, is indeed 
the ultimate in international cooperation. 

With the arena of international reciprocal 
trade growing among free economies, trust, 
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faith, and reliance will be strengthened 
among the participants: Where nations can 
trust and respect each other in the field of 
economics the area for differenecs in the 
political and ideological fields will become 
yet smaller and less explosive. Probably 
the most important of all the facts is that 
a free concert of voluntary cooperation, that 
is even now being perfected, can only exist 
among nations that know and practice free- 
dom of liberty and are ruled by law and not 
by men. For only under these conditions can 
free enterprise exist and this is the prime 
requisite for successful reciprocal interna- 
tional trade. 

By our cooperation with the European 
Common Market and a larger Atlantic union 
of free nations, the economic and_ political 
ties of the free nations of the world can be 
developed into such a powerful organ for 
freedom, prosperity and justice that all the 
noise of Khrushehev's 100-megaton bombs 
and all of his rantings and threats will be 
reduced, in comparison, to a muffled un- 
pleasant burp. 


HEW Ignores Private Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, an editorial in the January 24 issue 
of the Wall Street Journal made a par- 
ticularly important point about the con- 
tinuing debate over finding the best 
means to finance health care for our 
senior citizens. It notes that great pro- 
gress has been experienced in past years 
in the advancement of means for meet- 
ing the costs involved in health care. 
These are familiar to any student of this 
matter—catastrophic- health insurance, 
noncancellable policies, prepayment. 
Progress in this area continues in the 
private sector of our economy but, un- 
fortunately, this progress is entirely un- 
recognized in the public statements of 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. This silence is especially 
significant, and even more unfortunate 
in the light of honest consideration of 
the question, when it is viewed in the 
context of the Department’s continuing 
fight to place financing health care for 
the aged under Government control. I 
commend the health insurance industry 


for the great strides it has taken and 


urge the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare to take notice of the 
progress that has been made by our 
private economy, praising it for the con- 
structive advances it has made. 

I am inserting the Wall Street Journal 
editorial at this point in the RECORD: 

A QUESTION OF COMPULSION 

Over the years there has been a big growth 
in private health insurance plans, both in 
the variety of policies offered and in the 
expansion of group coverage. The latest 
type to be announced is a Blue Shield pro- 
gram to pay the full cost of medical and 
surgical services for people over 65 whose 
incomes are low. 

Since the administration is much con- 
cerned with medical care for the aged these 
days, you might suppose it would applaud 
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the increasing availability of this and other 
types of health insurance. The problem of 
medical care for the aged is a very real one 
for the fraction of the population it affects; 
if private groups are able and willing to fill 
the need, that would seem preferable to a 
costly, cumbersome and compulsory system 
through Social Security. 

But no; the administration is demonstrat- 
ing it has little if any tolerance for private 
efforts. Health, Education and Welfare Sec- 
retary Ribicoff calls the Blue Shield plan 
inadequate and says it will not change the 
Government’s own plans to provide cover- 
age on a Federal basis, mandatory for all 
regardless of need. Other advocates of the 
compulsory approach scarcely conceal their 
scorn for private attempts to relieve distress. 

This attitude inevitably raises the question 
whether Washington's chief interests is in 
the aged or merely in further extending 
Government control over everyone. 


A New Congressman From Texas Has 
Some Ideas on Juveniles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, our new colleague, the gentle- 
man from Texas, Mr. GRAHAM B. 
PurRcELL, is already on his way to find- 
ing his proper place among us. We like 
him and we respect the way he goes about 
his business, We learn that he is ex- 
tremely versatile. He was trained first 
in the great Texas A. & M. College. 
Later he chose the legal profession, a 
career in which he made an enviable 
record. It is of particular interest to 
note that as a District Judge he was 
especially good at handling juvenile 
cases. These problems are prominent in 
the minds of all of us who read the 
Washington papers. An article in last 
Sunday’s Washington Star shed some 
interesting light on the manner in which 
Congressman PurcELL handled this par- 
ticular phase of his job. It is of such 
timely interest that I believe that it 
should be perpetuated in the CONGRES» 
SIONAL Recorp> I submit it herewith. 

A NEw CONGRESSMAN From Texas Has SOME 
IDEAS ON JUVENILES 
(By John McKelway) 

It is generally accepted in most circles that 
things are just different in Texas. 

One of the most recent examples occurred 
two Saturdays ago when the people of the 
State's 13th District (which lies below the 
Oklahoma line) elected to Congress a judge 
who had picked up a reputation by sen- 
tencing juvenile delinquents to the barber's 
chair. 

Such a practice—in most circles at least— 
would be considered political suicide. But 
GRAHAM B. PURCELL, JR., 42, the Judge and 
a Democrat, won by 10,000 votes over a con- 
servative Republican businessman from 
Wichita Falls, hometown of the even more 
conservative and the first Republican Sen- 
ator to arrive from the Confederate States 
since the Civil War—Joun G. TOWER. 

The election was held’ to fill a vacancy, 
created when former Democratic Repre- 
sentative Frank Ikard, a soft-spoken but 
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highly regarded Congressman, left his native 
land to take up duties here as executive 
vice president of the American Petroleum 
Institute. 

Representative PURCELL, sworn in last 
Monday as a Member of Congress, did not 
give exactly the impression he was the only 
law west or east of the Pecos—wherever it 
might be. He wore a red carnation in his 
lapel and was quite solemn. 

THE FRESHMAN FEELING 


By his third day in office he sat in a rather 
bare office and admitted he was thoroughly 
confused by the ritual on the floor of the 
House. 

“The last time I felt this way,” he said 
sadly, “was during that first week at col- 
lege.“ 

The condition is not expected to last too 
long, He's been living with the Vice Presi- 
dent, another Texan and a former teacher. 

Mr. PURCELL, a father of four, is slender 
and tall without boots and he has a fine 
pair of cold blue eyes. He has that rich, 
low Texan voice that can be turned to good 
advantage. He could easily be mistaken 
for a cattle or oll baron or at least a cow- 
boy who smokes rugged cigarettes. 

‘Actually, the new Congressman grew up 
on a farm of only 500 acres which in Texas 
is so small it’s considered a stock farm” and 
not a ranch. He does not drink and smokes 
only an occasional cigar—which he goes at 
with much satisfaction. 


HEADLINE VICTIM 


In his current bewilderment, Mr. PURCELL 
seemed relieved to talk of home and his rep- 
utation as a judge—and those delinquents 
he had sent to the chair. 

He credits a headline writer on a news- 
paper in Wichita Falls with getting his name 
circulated by writing over a two-inch story 
on page 1: 

“Judge Sentences Youth to Chair.” 

The story was probably of sufficient 
length, although it did note a change in 
the local approach to delinquency problems 
in Wichita County. 

For Judge Purceit had ordered a young- 
ster, up before him on charges of theft, to 
have his ducktailed haircut removed—in 8 
barber's chair if necessary—before he would 
even conduct a hearing in the case. 

“That hair,” the former judge recalled tha 
other day, “had been down around those 
ears for so long there was a white streak 
running around his head when they cut 1. 
off.” 

To many in the Far East this probably 
sounded like brutal treatment—for the story 
was distributed nationally. 

But the people of Wichita—if not it 
youngsters—liked the idea. And the judge, 
sensing acceptance, improved on the ap“ 
proach as he went along. 

“Down home,” he said, “the kids were 
wearing their blue jeans half off, But if 
they came in my court, I told them to get 
themselves a belt and wear it where God 
meant it to go. I ruled out those black 
leather motorcycle jackets and made them 
get a jacket and a tie—if they could afford & 
tie.” 

The road to the often frustrating job of 
dealing with juveniles was a long one fof 
Mr. PURCELL, 

After attending public schools in and_ 
around Archer City—population 2,0 —he 
set out for Texas A. & M., picking up a de- 
gree just before World War II in animal 
husbandry. : 

During the war, he was an Infantry ofi- 
cer and fought through Tunisia and uP 
through Italy. He came out a major in 
1946. 8 

Back home, he attempted to talk a young- 
er brother into the practice of law. He con- 
himself, instead, and was off to Bay- 
lor, graduating there in 1949. x 
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A DISTRICT JUDGE 

For 2 years he practiced in Big Spring 
and then moved to Wichita Falls in 1951. 
By 1955, he had been appointed to the 

ch as a district judge and in Texas they 
© everything from murder to joy riding. 

He immediately made his mark in his 
handiing of juvenile cases. 

F Besides haircuts—he also ruled out boots 
158 those who spent their young lives some 
ce from the nearest steer—he began 

g to instill responsibility. 

Not only did the teenagers of the county 
b to feel and respect a new toughness 

Mt parents found themselves thoroughly 
involved. 

“If I placed a kid on probation,” Mr. Pur- 
CELL drawled, in a matter-of-fact tone, “he 
Would have to agree he could only go to 

l or church without his parents. Any 
Place else he went he had to be accompa- 
nied by his mother or father. 

"I had them sign a statement. And they 
201 Practically in blood and it was a 
Peon thing,” Judge Purce.. said with a 

Cker of a smile. 

The trial or hearing was conducted in the 
8 atmosphere of a very high court. It 

as never on a chat basis, in the judge's 
Chambers, or on the same level in the court. 
anes some boys were caught at the tra- 
1 nal practice ot busting school windows. 

the boys and their daddies fix the 

age," Mr. PURCELL said. 
THE AIRMEN’S CASE 

After a gang had “Jumped” some airmen 
a nearly base and were arrested, he gave 
the boys 30 minutes to get from school to 
ati court. For weeks, every afternoon, they 
8 in a room at the courthouse. Their 
mts had to come and pick them up 

d 5:30 p.m. 

S The first time the boys eame down,” Mr. 

RCELL said, the whole school followed 
them down. They stood around outside the 

and yelled and the boys hung out the 
rreadh They were heroes, 
ell, I had the balif go outside and 
bring every one of those kids inside the 
ton t. We took their names down and I 
them if we caught them around the 
Ana again they could come in and study. 
I told them if they ever went into the 
Sines « they were going to be in a strange 
it Someday and maybe they wouldn’t like 

50 much if a gang jumped them. They 

8 came batk.” 
the & youngster was picked up for stealing, 
pay judge ordered him to go to work and 
Ofte t all back—and it was the judge who 

He got the job for the boy. 
bin had his troubles. He failed to get a 
wou ough the Texas Legislature which 
fas d have given him power to waive a 

enile under 17 to adult court, in cases 
he & serious offense. To get around that, 
755 explained in criticism of Texas law, Texas 
Jali Often have to merely wait until a 
i rs Juvenile has a birthday and can then 
urned over to the grand jury. He was 


for gmat, £ get a separate juvenile court 


at 


e 


B FAILURE OF BILL 


his ps community, apparently, accepted 
tion a the vote in his last elec 
Paymi honsupport cases, he demanded cash 

A ents by delinquent fathers? 

t Juvenile judge,” the Texan said, “has 
play 1 be fair and consistent. You can't 
he favorites and you've got to work like 
Spect You've got to teach children to re- 

oy „Authority and accept responsibility. 

t's their job to fit into the community 
th not the community's job to accept 

— the Congressman said. 

Meth, is not about to claim his 
city oe would work elsewhere—in a big 
axe Situation where the number of cases 
D Overwhelming. He does feel he accom- 
lahed something in Wichita Falls. 
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Mayor Mitten Receives Citizens Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I was de- 
lighted to read recently that the Wabash, 
Ind., Chamber of Commerce has be- 
stowed its Distinguished Citizen Award 
for 1961 on Mayor J. Robert Mitten. If 
ever an award was justly deserved, it was 
this one, for Mayor Mitten has served his 
community in an outstanding manner, 

He has an unusual devotion to his 
community and works incessantly for its 
progress. His interest in youth is well 
known and his contributions to the youth 
of the area is indeed great. Besides his 
many hours of work for the Boy Scouts 
and other youth groups, Mayor Mitten 
stands as a fine example to the young 
people of the area. 

Mayor Mitten is truly a distinguished 
citizen of Wabash and of the Nation. I 
congratulate him on his honor, and I 
salute him for the characteristics which 
made the award his. The following 
article which appeared in the Wabash 
Plain Dealer on January 25, 1962, is 
indicative of the high regard in which he 
is held in the Wabash community. 

MAYOR Mirren RECEIVES. CITIZENS AWARD 

The Chamber of Commerce Distinguished 
Citizens Award for 1961 was bestowed on 
Mayor J. Robert Mitten at the chamber’s 
annual dinner Tuesday night in Honeywell 
Memorial Center. 

The mayor, obviously moved to emotion, 
credited his friends, neighbors, and family 
with making it possible for him to receive 
the award in his brief acceptance remarks. 

“I want to thank you from the bottom of 
my heart,” said Mitten. 

Mitten received the award from the win- 
ner of the honor for 1960, Robert M. Curless, 
superintendent of White’s Institute, who 
cited Mitten’s interest and activity in civic 
and community affairs and his work with the 
youth of the community. 

“The accomplishments of his administra- 
tions are well known to each of us if we will 
only search our minds and hearts,” said 
Curless in presenting the award to Mitten. 

Curless began his remarks by noting that 
the person to be honored was well known and 
observed that listing his contributions to the 
community's welfare and improvement in 
the past few years would quickly reveal his 
identity. 8 

TRACES CAREER 

He briefly traced Mitten's personal history 
from his childhood days when he attended 
school at the old Miami building, to his 
graduation from Wabash High School and 
Indiana University. He noted that the mayor 
was born in Wabash and lives in the home 
where he was reared. 

Curless pointed to Mitten’s membership 
in the Boy Scout Council and remarked that 
he had befriended many young people, aided 
& number of them in their college courses, 
and made a truly conscientious effort to en- 
courage many to amount to something. 

“Long a member of the Wabash Rotary 
Club, he served as president and during his 
tenure encouraged and succeeded in estab- 
lishing the Rotary Club in‘North Man- 
chester,” Curless said. 

He praised Mitten for his selfless obliga- 
tion to his mother, his participation in the 
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city’s centennial in 1939, and his hard work 
in reviving fireworks displays in Wabash. 

Mitten, serving his second term as mayor, 
spent many of his adult years with G. M. 
Diehl Machine Works where he served as 
treasurer for several years and currently op- 
erates a billboard advertising business. He 
is chairman of the Wabash County Demo- 
cratic Central Committee. He is a member 
of the Wabash Christian Church. 


Let’s Stand Up on Our Hindlegs and 
Be Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, there recently appeared an edi- 
torial in the Saturday Evening Post, De- 
cember 30, 1961, which I feel is well worth 
our review. This editorial was written by 
the Post's distinguished, and recently re- 
tired, editor, Ben Hibbs. His editorial, 
Let's Stand Up on Our Hindlegs and Be 
Americans,” follows: 

Ler’s STAND Ur ON OUR HINDLEGS AND BE 
AMERICANS 

This is our last issue before Christmas, and 
traditionally this should be a Christmas edi- 
torial. It will not be. It also happens that 
this is the last issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post in which my name will appear as edi- 
tor, and there are some things I want to say. 
I came to the editorship of the Post in a time 


_ of national crisis—in the black early months 


of World War II—and now, 20 years later, 
I am leaving the editorship in another era of 
crisis and doubt. I suppose you might call 
this editorial, if indeed it is an editorial, a 
declaration of my faith in a' country that I 
love deeply. 

There was a time when our way of life 
in America was simpler and easier, when 
human values seemed to be more nearly 
black and white, when the currents of na- 
tional pride ran more strongly than they 
do now. The younger generation cannot re- 
member those times. I do, and while I am 
not ancient enough or foolish enough to wish 
vainly for the return of an era that is past, 
I think it is urgent that we recapture some 
of the national fortitude, the ebullience of 
spirit, that were so evident in the time of 
our fathers and our grandfathers. 

As a kid growing up on the Kansas prairies 
of 50 years ago, I often listened to the yarns 
of the old sodbusters as they sat around the 
stove in my father’s hardware store of a win- 
ter evening. These were the leathery old 
pioneers who had lived through drought and 
blizzard and the devastation of the grass- 
hopper years, who had subsisted on very 
little and who in the end had taken this raw 
plains country by the scruff of its neck and 
turned it into a gracious and smiling land. 
Among them were men of foreign extraction. 
Some were veterans of the Civil War, which 
was still recent enough to be green in the 
memories of our elders, and some had fought, 
even later, in the final Indian wars of the 
Western prairies. Doubtless there was an 
element of fiction in the tales they told, but 
there was also a deep and justifiable pride 
in what they had accomplished. And above 
all, they possessed an abiding faith in the 
future of America and a profound gratitude 
to the country that had given them their 
chance. 

In those days the Fourth of July orators 
called America “the land of opportunity” 
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and “the greatest country on earth," and we 
believed them. In our schools and churches 
and our homes we were taught pride in 
country, and on holidays the bands played 
and the flags waved. It never occurred to 
anyone that all this was unsophisticated or 
corny. Although the prairie country of my 
youth was closer to the pioneer days than 
most of America, the same spirit of pride 
and belief in our destiny pervaded the na- 
tion as a whole during the early years of 
this century. This was the atmosphere in 
which I and millions of other young Amer- 
icans, who are now past middle age, grew up. 
It was an atmosphere, a state of mind, which 
gave meaning to life, put some purpose into 
toil and struggle, fred the soul of many a 
young man with a consuming desire to be 
somebody, 

Now America is no longer an insular 
country. In a brief half century we have 
had to grow up and take our place among 
the nations of the world, and it has been a 
painful, and often confusing, experience. 
We have made some mistakes and have 
learned that we have some national faults. 
We have become indisputably the leaders 
of the Western World, and we have found 
that such leadership involves some awe- 
some responsibilities. We also have learned 
that a leader is always the target for criti- 
cism of all kinds, much of it captious and 
unreasonable. z 


The heads of neutralist nations come to 
this country and lecture us on our faults, 
at the same time asking for financial as- 
sistance. The press of many so-called 
friendly countries carries on a constant 
drumfire of criticism of America and its ac- 
tions—and even sometimes of its motives. 
We are told by people who don't really know 
us, who don’t know what America is like, 
that we are all materialists, with but little 
desire or capacity for the finer things of 
life; that we are brash and cocksure; that 
we are psychopathic about the threat of 
world communism; and so on and on down 
the list of our sins—personal, national and 
international. 

We, of course, can live through this sense- 
less sort of carping. It is also true that in 
some cases we deserve the censure that is 
leveled at us. The bungled Cuban invasion 
of last spring is a sad example. What worries 
me, however is that this barrage of niggling 
criticism from abroad, this posture of su- 
periority on the part of our friends, is 
having its effect on our own national 
attitude of mind. The seeds of doubt— 
doubt of ourselves—are becoming too strong 
within us. It is right, of course, that we 
should examine our faults, and I honor our 
American writers who do this chore fairly 
and honestly. I have published much of 
their work in the Post. It was in the Post, 
for example, that the provocative book, The 
Ugly American,” was first given to the pub- 
lic. For it is only by a free discussion of 
our errors that we can correct those errors. 

But throughout all this, in the name of 
heaven let us remember that we still have 
a great deal to be proud of. We Americans 
have become so sensitive about what the 
rest of the world thinks of us that we are 
now inclined to lie down and roll over when- 
ever the finger of criticism is pointed our 
way. Yet there is no reason to be apologetic 
about America. Other nations have also 
made their mistakes, and it would be hard 
for any one of them to match the decent 
idealism which we have brought to our role 
in world affairs. 

In World War II we did more than any 
other nation to destroy the evil forces which 
were determined to dominate the earth. 
After the war it was our Marshall Plan which 
helped restore Western Europe and kept 
communism at bay in that vital part of the 
world. We have continued to pour out our 
wealth and our manpower in an attempt to 
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shore up freedom and human decency in 
other parts of the earth—sometimes without 
success, but we keep trying. We are now 
attempting insofar as our resources permit, 
to assist the undeveloped countries and the 
emerging nations, and we know that the end 
is not in sight. We do these things because 
we believe they are right, not for territory or 
trade a the love of power. We have demon- 
started that on the international scene we 
are an unselfish people, and we all know, 
even if it doesn't occur to our foreign critics, 
that the wherewithal for all this comes right 
out of our burdensome income-tax remit- 
tances, and that in many families there is 
hardship becauhe of our national generosity. 
Poreign legend to the contrary, we are not a 
nation of millionaires. 

Back in 1948 that wise old statesman, 
Bernard Baruch, wrote an article for the 
Saturday Evening Post which he titled “A 
Few Kind Words for Uncle Sam.” It was a 
resounding pronouncement of his pride in 
his country. I think it is high time that we 
all start saying a few kind words for Uncle 
Sam whenever the occasion arises, and per- 
haps even when there is no obvious occasion. 
Somehow we must revive in the hearts of our 
young people the deep pride that all Amer- 
icans must have in their heritage. 

Elsewhere in this issue of the Post there 
is a fascinating survey of the attitudes of 
some 3,000 typical young Americans, boys 
and girls of high school and college age, on 
a variety of matters. It is a survey that 
was made with scrupulous care by the Gal- 
lup organization, and it was done on such 
a broad and scientifically balanced base that 
its results can hardiy be challenged. The 
thing that emerges most clearly from this 
study is that far too many of our boys and 
girls these days have a curiously flabby and 
uninformed attitude of mind about our 
country, its history and its future, and about 
their own lives and their own futures. Too 
many are interested chiefly in security, an 
8-hour day and a relatively easy way of life. 
If the spark of ambition is there, it is buried 
pretty deep in some of them. 

Now, this may be nothing more serious 
than evidence that the first stirrings of ma- 
turity are slower in coming these days. But 


I am afraid it is a bit more than that. I 


am afraid that somehow we have lost the 
ability, or perhaps the will, to fire our boys 
and girls with the human spark of pride in 
self and country, with the urge to accom- 
plish something and to be somebody in this 
land of opportunity. And if this is true, we 
must not make the mistake of laying the 
blame entirely on the schools. The place 
where these things are best taught is right 
in the home—by example as well as by word. 

These are bewildering times, fearful times. 
The shadow of atomic destruction hangs 
constantly over us. I am not one of those 
who believe the shadow will become reality, 
but I cannot deny the possibility. In any 
event, our only safeguard is to remain 
strong, strong in heart and fiber as well as 
in arms. Thus I believe we shall find a way 
to do. This is the basic faith I have in 
America. Perhaps it is too simple, but there 
it 15. 

Last June my old friend, MacKinlay Kan- 
tor, famed novelist who writes of the Civil 
War era and pioneer days in the West, was 
given an honorary degree by Iowa Wesleyan 
College, and I have before me a copy of his 
address. He discussed, in far more eloquent 
language than I can command, some of the 
same things I have dealt with in this edi- 
torial. His tone was one of. firmness and 
hope, At the end of his speech he addressed 
his remarks to the spirit of old Abe Lin- 
coln, and his final paragraph was this: “The 
dreams are ever around us, Mr. Lincoln. 
There is medicine in the breeze and an en- 
zyme beneath the sod; and we still have 
a yearning and a gallantry, sir.” 
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I like that high trumpet note from Mac 
Kantor. I echo it, I think we still have it 
in us to dream and to achieve, to be gallant 
and proud, to stand up on our hindlegs 
and be Americans. 


Much Ado (About Nothing) 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER - 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Walter 
Lippmann is one of the most astute and 
most highly respected American colum- 
nists writing today. I commend to the 
interest of our colleagues the following 
column by Mr. Lippmann which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of February 1, 1962. 

A Department of Urban Affairs is a 
necessity in a nation which has the large 
cities that we have. The problems faced 
by these cities can no longer be handled 
in a hodgepodge, catch-as-catch-can 
way that separate agency functioning 
has produced in the past. 

The column follows: 

Much Apo 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

In the political hullabaloo about the pro- 
posed Department of Urban Affairs and Hous- 
ing, it is useful to remember that the De- 
partment will possess no new Federal powers 
and will possess no new money to spend. 
All the powers which are to be in the new 
Department have long since been voted by 
Congress. These powers will come from four 
existing agencies and all the Department will 
be able to spend is what Congress has au- 
thorized these agencies to spend. For this is 
a reorganization and not a new grant of 
power. 

What ground, then, is there for thinking 
that the new Department creates anything 
new? Can it do anything which cannot 
already be done by one of the four con- 
stituent agencies? The answer is, it seems 
to me, that it can focus attention on the 
mounting problems of the cities and of the 
metropolitan areas. It can bring together 
and encourage those who know and care 
about these problems, and it can do much 
to get them a hearing. 

The new Department will have no power 
and no money to replan the old cities aud 
to plan the development of the new metro- 
politan areas. But it can promote the studies 
which must precede the replanning and the 
development. This will have to be done in 
order to make life decent and convenient for 
the three-quarters of the American people 
who live in urban areas. Over and above 
the work of the old agencies which would 
be grouped in the new Department, it would 
be essentially a department of research and 
education in urban affairs, 

Why, it will be asked, is this a good thing 
to have done from Washington? The an- 
swer is that it cannot be done adequately. 
und as a matter of fact is not being done 
adequately, by the States and municipal- 
ities. There are several reasons for that. 
One reason is that in the State legislatures 
the urban voters are grossly underrepre- 
sented as against the rural voters. Another 
reason is that the expanding metropolitan 
areas overlap State and county and munici- 
pal lines, and if they are to be governed 
properly, development must be planned on & 
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Metropolitan scale. The planning and de- 
velopment cannot be done merely by the 

tles of the past which are now being 
wallowed up by the metropolis. 

As for the politics which now swirl about 

Proposal, the fact is that there would 
have been little of it had the Republican 
ders not made so much ado about noth- 

8. It was wrong and it was foolish of them 

Sang up with a few southern Democrats 
in the House Rules Committee in order to 
refuse to let the Houes vote on the proposal. 

what principle, constitutional, moral, or 
Political, can it be argued that the House of 
Representatives should not be allowed to 
Vote on a proposal made by the President 
Of the United States? 
wrong was a silly one to commit. be- 
2 the Republican leaders seem to have 
orgotten that the President could force 
the to have a chance to vote by doing 
With the Department of Urban Affairs what 
ident Eisenhower did with the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
dend it to Congress under the Reorganiza- 

m Act of 1949. If there was any political 

the. in all this, the Republican leaders laid 
trap into which they have fallen. They 
id not have forgotten the Reorganization 
of 1949, 
1 do not know what part the proposed 

PPointment of Mr. Weaver has played in 
Promoting the coalition of southern Demo- 
rats and Republicans. Mr. Weaver is al- 
tec? the head of the Housing Administra- 
Shae Which will be the largest component of 

Department, and a refusal to promote 

when he is so preeminently qualified 

have been explained only as racial 
tion. 

Nevertheless, he is no doubt the main 
Dem, for the opposition of the southern 
ae ocrats. But he cannot be the reason 
whee opposition of the Republican leaders 

are all sorts of gestures, no 
Mud Sincerely, to prove themselves to be 

+ pce of the Negro voters. 
ne oe help thinking that the Republi- 
doi did not stop to consider what they were 
whi’ and that they acted on their reflexes, 

ch take it for granted that any new pro- 
2 to deal with the changing world is 
tomatically undesirable. 


Legislative Program of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


ore NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
pleasure this morning to introduce 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
in Robert E. Hansen, commander 
a chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
in the United States. Mr. Hansen lives 
dlateuth St. Paul in my congressional 
trict, and it was a distinct honor for 
his to introduce him, Mrs. Hansen, and 
erap ether, Chris Hansen, to the Vet- 
ns’ Affairs Committee. 
the commander in chief presented to 
th committee the legislative program of 
€ Veterans of Foreign Wars, and under 
Doin ous consent, I include at this 
t his presentation to the committee 
ve Appendix of the RECORD. 
tio also include a resolution by the na- 
nal welfare and service committee of 
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the Veterans of Foreign Wars in the Ap- 

pendix following the text of Commander 

Hansen’s presentation: 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. HANSEN, COMMANDER 
IN CHIEF, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, BEFORE THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, first, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank the Speaker of the House, 
Hon. Jonn W. McCormack, for his kind 
consideration and cooperation in making this 
caucus room available to us for these hear- 
ings. 

With me today are my fellow national and 
department officers who constitute the lead- 
ership of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
They come from every State in the Union. 
Many of these State leaders will soon be 
assuming the mantle of national leadership 
and will continue the great traditions and 
purposes of the VFW. We have been here 
for several days attending our annual mid- 
winter conference which is one of the high- 
lights of each VFW year. This opportunity 
to meet with this committee helps make it 
a highly successful event. 

Our organization consists of veterans of 
the last four major conflicts in which the 
United States has participated. The VFW 
was founded by veterans of the Spanish- 
American War and has grown progressively 
larger down through the years. We are 
proud that a prerequisite of membership in 
the VFW is service overseas or in hostile 
waters during the periods of grave national 
emergencies. 

Congresses have recognized service jn the 
Armed Forces during these periods by grant- 
ing certain rights and benefits. This com- 
mittee and its predecessors has initiated and 
approved the most generous and comprehen- 
sive benefit program for our war veterans 
that the world has ever known. These pro- 
grams have not only benefited veterans but 
have contributed to the overall welfare and 
common good of the entire Nation. One ex- 
ample is the medical research programs be- 
ing conducted in Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals. Others are the GI bills of World 
War II and the Korean conflict, without 
which the United States would be lagging 
far behind in many fields. 

The problems and needs of veterans and 
their dependents are nevertheless constantly 
changing as reflected by the resolutions of 
our delegates to each VFW national conven- 
tion, Generally some 300 separate resolu- 
tions are adopted, the majority of which 
pertain to veterans’ programs c within 
the jurisdiction of this committee. At this 
point, it would be deeply appreciated if a 
digest of the approximately 300 resolutions 
adopted at our 62d national convention held 
in Miami Beach, Fla., last August be made a 
part of my remarks. 

It has been the tradition for many years 
for each VFW commander in chief to ap- 
point VFW committees of outstanding Amer- 
ican citizens and VFW members to formu- 
late and recommend a priority program of 
legislative objectives. This year I instructed 
three national committees; namely, the na- 
tional legislative, headed by E. K. Collins, an 
outstanding attorney and State senator of 
Laurel, Miss.; national security, headed by 
Past Commander in Chief and Judge Merton 
B. Tice, of Mitchell, S. Dak.; and national 
civil defense, headed by Past Commander in 
Chief and State Civil Defense Director 
Charles C. Ralls, of Seattle, Wash., to review 
these resolutions and suggest a priority pro- 
gram. This was done during the month of 
December, and with your permission I would 
like to read the key legislative goals which 
the VFW will be seeking to have accom- 
plished and carried out during this year of 
1962. These are: Establish Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee in Senate; U.S. withdrawal from 
U.N. if Red China is admitted; full support 
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of an effective civil defense program; service- 
disabled compensation increase; separate 
pension program for World War I veterans, 
and liberalized Veterans’ Pension Act of 
1959; additional veteran hospital facilities, 
including provision for long-term care; 
maintain the freedom of the people of West 
Berlin at all costs; maintain most powerful 
balanced Armed Forces; vigorous support of 
Joint Chiefs of Staff system; strict enforce- 
ment of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Time does not permit a discussion of each 
and every VFW resolution. Consequently, I 
am going to mention only in some detail- 
those which are of priority and paramount 
interest to the VFW at this time. Three of 
these are among the key legislative goals 
which I have just enumerated. Since the 
establishment of a Senate Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee can only be resolved by the other 
body, I will mention in passing that the 
VFW extremely regrets that veterans and 
their dependents do not have representation 
on the Senate side similar to the great serv- 
ice that this committee is rendering here in 
the House. 

One glaring example of the need for this 
committee is what happened in the Senate 
to the bills for a compensation increase to 
our disabled veterans during the Ist session 
of the 87th Congress. The VFW is very 
deeply disturbed over the impasse that has 
resulted because of the Senate action on 
these bills. Here was a proposal recom- 
mended by the President of the United 
States. It was to benefit some 2 million 
veterans who were disabled in the service. 
Yet the Senate on three occasions took ac- 
tion which has led to these bills becoming 
loaded down with unrelated and contro- 
versial matters. It seems to me it's a sad 
day when the Senate of the United States 
sees fit to take action which proves detri- 
mental to those veterans who are still suf- 
fering from the injuries and diseases they 
suffered while serving on the battlefields in 
the defense of our country. 

Right here and now I can state, without 
any equivocation, the VFW is not going to 
stand idly by and watch this compensation 
increase go down the drain. As commander 
in chief I am going to use every VFW re- 
source to have this increase approved at 
the earliest possible opportunity. It is my 
strong conviction, despite opinions to the 
contrary, that I, as commander in chief, 
speak for most veterans when I say that a 
compensation increase should never be de- 
layed or defeated because of some other 
controversial or objectionable legislation 
trying to ride through on the coattails of 
benefits for our service disabled. The 
VFW's stand is clear and steadfast. Legisla- 
tion benefiting 2 million service disabled 
should not be sacrified to help pass unrelated 
and controversial veterans programs. Each 
must pass or fail on its own merits. 

Since the end of World War IT, the VFW 
has adopted year after year resolutions call- 
ing for the Congress to enact legislation to 
create a separate and more liberal pension 
program for the veterans of World War I. 
So far as I know, the VFW is the largest 
veterans’ organization still supporting this 
proposal. The remaining numbers of these 
veterans are dwindling each year and like 
their predecessors, the VFW believes the 
veterans of World War I should be treated 
for pension purposes on a basis separate and 
distinct from veterans of later wars. 

The VFW has singled out several provi- 
sions in the Veterans’ Pension Act of 1959 
for review or repeal. When the VFW lent 
its support to the passage of this act it did 
so with certain reservations. One of the 
compelling reasons behind our support was 
the contemplated large numbers of pension- 
ers who would elect the higher benefit under 
this new pension act. The VFW has been 
disappointed that such an apparent large 
group of veterans and widows have failed 
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to elect to come under the new program as 
anticipated. 

Notwithstanding this disappointment, the 
VFW favors several of the provi- 
sions in this act including the corpus of the 
estate test, counting all of the wife's income 
over $1,200 as part of the veteran's income, 
and counting certain retirement benefits for 
purposes of pension entitlement. These and 
other pension resolutions were unanimously 
adopted at our convention and are a part 
of the pension program which the VFW 
hopes will be approved by the Congress. 

I am aware that your committee will meet 
again in the near future to continue your 
deliberations with respect to all pending 
pension bills. May I urge this committee 
to favorably consider these views when you 
meet. 

With more and more older veterans, the 
hospital and medical needs of veterans has 
changed markedly since the end of World 
War II. It is the VFW position that there 
should be additional hospital facilities with 
particular emphasis on the chronically ill 
who require long-term care. The VFW con- 
gratulates this committee on its long out- 
standing record of continuing study of the 
hospital needs of veterans. May I extend 
the warmest appreciation of the VFW for 
the role played by the chairman and fellow 
members of this committee and your lead- 
ership in having the $5 million which was 
cut from the VA appropriation for hospital 
construction restored by an overwhelming 
floor vote during the first session. Every 
member of this committee lined up with 
its chairman in helping to restore the pro- 

cut which would have crippled the 
12-year VA hospital construction and reno- 
vation program. Again this year the VFW 
will be vigorously supporting the recom- 
mended budget the President submitted to 
the Congress including $75 million for this 
hospital construction program. 

Veterans and veterans groups do not al- 
ways agree on all issues concerning veterans 
welfare. One issue on which we all unite is 
that veterans programs should be adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration. It 
has recently come to my attention that the 
Administration has recommended that a vet- 
erans educational program should be as- 
signed to the Department of Health, Edu- 

cation, and Welfare. I refer to the advice of 
the Administration in response to the Sen- 
ate's request for its views on H.R. 848, a bill 
reported by this committee and approved 
by the House last session. This bill would 
simply extend the vocational rehabilitation 
programs of World War II and Korea to in- 
clude veterans who have become disabled 
since the end of the Korean conflict. The 
VA has a high degree of success with this 
program and so far as I know there has been 
no responsible objection raised concerning 
the administration of Public Law 16 and 
Public Law 894 as these programs were called 
for World War II and Korean conflict 
veterans. 

The VFW lent its full support to the crea- 
tion of the Veterans’ Administration in 1930 
and we will resist every attempt to take away 
any veterans programs from the VA. The 
VFW has noted a trend in recent years to 
transfer other veterans out of the 
VA. The VFW believes that the VA which 
takes care of all the problems of veterans and 
their dependents with one stop at one agency 
has -been a highly successful program. 
Transferring one of these programs to an- 
other agency would be a first giant step 
toward dismembering the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. May I commend this commit- 
tee for the resolution which you adopted last 
June 28, 1961, in which you expressed your 
strong opposition to any attempts to trans- 
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fer functions which belong in the VA to 
other agencies. The VA has carried out and 
performed its programs with a high degree 
of satisfaction. The VFW will resist to the 
last man taking away veterans programs 
from the Veterans’ Administration. 

These few comments represent some of the 
examples of the views of the VFW cdficern- 
ing programs for veterans and their depend- 
ents. May I again extend my sincerest 
thanks for this opportunity to appear before 
this committee and for our leaders to wit- 
ness for themselves this great committee in 
action, Many will be visiting you later on 
today. In addition it is my sincere hope 
that this meeting has also been very bene- 
ficial to the 51 Voice of Democracy State 
winners who were previously introduced. 
These young boys and girls represent a gen- 
eration who were born during World War 
II when the vast majority of us were en- 
gaged in a life and death struggle to pre- 
serve our way of life. They have grown up 
since that time and the VFW is proud to 
have sponsored the Voice of Democracy con- 
test which has culminated in their being 
present today. We believe this particular 
program is a shining example of furthering 
our great purpose to maintain and extend 
the institutions of American freedom upon 
which this great Nation was founded and has 
perservered. There will be four top awards 
with the winner delivering his or her brief 
but strong and meaningful message to you 
on “What Democracy Means to Me” at our 
dinner tonight. 

As you know, tonight at the Sheraton- 
Park Hotel, we are having our annual dinner 
honoring those Members of Congress who 
served in the Armed Forces. Every Member 
of Congress has been invited to attend and 
I hope that each and every one of you will 
be with me and my fellow comrades tonight. 
The hours have been changed from previous 
years with the hospitality hour beginning at 
6 o'clock and the dinner at 7 o'clock. Again 
my sincerest thanks in behalf of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars. 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED FEBRUARY 3, 1962, BY 
THE VETERANS OF FOREICN WARS OF THE 
Unrrep STATES NATIONAL WELFARE AND 
Service COMMITTEE 


Whereas the cost of living has substan- 
tially increased during recent years, and 

Whereas salary rates of civilian employees 
of the Federal Government and of other pub- 
lic and private industry employees have also 
increased, and 

Whereas disability compensation rates for 
veterans suffering from disabilities incurred 
in service have not been increased since 1957, 
and 

Whereas failure of the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation granting 
increased disability compensation rates for 
service-connected veterans is deplorable and 
primarily due to internal bickering in the 
Congress involving attempts to inglude non- 
germane provisions in any bill designed to 
increase compensation rates: Now, therefore, 
be it 


Resolved by the National Welfare and Serv- 
ice Committee of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, That the Con- 
gress of the United States be implored to 
recognize the injustice to the veterans con- 
cerned as a result of such jurisdictional dis- 
pute, and expeditiously consider and 
promptly enact legislation granting a sub- 
stantial increase in the disability compen- 
sation rates; and be it further 

Resolved, That Robert E. Hansen, com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, be commended 
for his continuing aggressive efforts to per- 
suade the Congress of the United States to 
favorably consider such legislation. 
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United Nations Resolution Against 
Portugal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite diplomatic niceties, it is a fine 
thing that our freedom of the press 
permits American newspapers to call & 
spade a spade. Certainly, Columnist 
Walter Trohan of the Chicago Tribune 
did just this in his Monday, February 5, 
report from Washington, which I insert 
into the Recorp, as follows: 

“What is past is prologue” is the majestic 
and inspired legend carved on the base of 
one of the four heroic figures around the 
classic beauty of the National Archives 
Building in the Capital. 

If the structure and its monumental 
figures were moved to Moscow, the words 
of William Shakespeare would have to be 
rewritten to something like, “What is past 
is buried, and sometimes the deeper the bet- 
ter.” 

This week Russia conveniently forgot its 
recent bloodstained past in inspiring the 
introduction of a strongly worded resolu- 
tion against Portugal. The United Nations 
General Assembly passed, by a 99-to-2 vote, 
a resolution calling on Portugal to “cease 
repressive measures against the people. of 
Angola. 

The resolution is open to question as 
passed, but if Russia had had its way, the 
U.N. Assembly would have had all member 
countries refusing “any support and assist- 
ance” to Portugal, and would have instruct- 
ed the U.N, Security Council to consider the 
imposition of sanctions against Portugal. 

RESOLUTION OFFERED BY POLAND 

The resolution was introduced by Poland. 
where patriots were put down by Russian 
bullets in an uprising in Poznan. Further. 
Poland is occupied by divisions of the Red 
Army, whose task it is to see that Poles re- 
main Communists whether or not they like 
it. Bulgaria, another slave state, joined Po- 
land in introducing the resolution, which re- 
ceived only 26 votes, while 43 nations voted 
against it. Thirty-two nations abstained 
and three, including Portugal, were absent. 

Among the nations voting for the Russian- 
dictated resolution was Hungary, where Rus- 
sian planes and tanks mowed down em- 
battled patriots in the fall of 1956. Russian 
tanks and soldiers also put down the Juné 
17, 1953, East Berlin revolt, to mention only 
a few of the Russian crimes since the found- 
ing of U.N. 

Portugal contends the unrest in Angola 
was inspired by Communists and was con- 
fined to a relatively small area in the Afri- 
can colony, which is about twice the size of 
Texas. Unrest in the colony ebbed weeks 
ago. 

LINEUP FAMILIAR TO STUDENT OF NEUTRALS 

In its action, Russia was supported by 
its bloc of slave states and satellites, includ- 
ing those nations which are reportedly cool 
to some Kremlin policies—Yugoslavia and 
Albania. The resolution was supported by 
10 African countries, which is understand- 
able, because they would like to welcome An- 
gola as a sister republic. It also had some 
Arab support from Iraq and Egypt. Cuba, 
whose Castro has aimed himself & 
Marxist, alined itself with the Russian bloc, 
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Which also was no surprise. Nor was the 
Vote of Indonesia, whose Dr. Achmed Su- 
is invariably neutral against the non- 

unist powers. 
be voted with Russia. This, too, was to 
expected, because Jawaharlal Nehru, who 
Once fancied himself the dove of peace, has 
— ted and revealed himself something of a 
Wk of aggression by sending bullet-spray- 
troops against Goa, Portugal's Indian 
colony, a few weeks back. Nehru is only a 
Pint-sized aggressor compared with Russia's 
hehev, but he has revealed himself 
y of the company he has so often kept. 
Readers might wonder how Russia could 
ertake to condemn another nation when 
her Own hands are so red they could not be 
Clean by the border waters of the 
Arctic and the Pacific oceans and the Black, 
The answer lies 


reserve for freedom loving capitalist 


Rations which have any concern for justice. 


US. Role in the United Nations and its 
Effect on Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
th nimous consent to have printed in 

© Appendix of the Recorp a speech I 
Made at Springfield, Oreg., before the 
pague of Women Voters, on the “U.S. 
ae in the United Nations and Its Effect 

Foreign Policy.” 

There being no objection, the speech 

as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

B. Roure m rae Uniren Nations AND ITS 
Errect on Our FOREIGN POLICY 
(Speech of Senator Warne Monsr, of Oregon, 

8 the League of Women Voters, Spring- 

eld, Oreg., October 11, 1961) 

naken as a whole, and relative to other 
Staten in the world, the role of the United 
ot tes in the United Nations has been one 

very active participation in this world or- 
ganization, for a moment the 
question of whether we could or should 
— more of our foreign policy through 
of UN., the fact remains that our record 
> — at the United Nations is a 


moertainly the United States provides the 
Jor financial support for the United Na- 
— and its various operations, and without 
Support, the U.N. would probably col- 
Satay Last fall when Senator AIKEN of 
atop ant and I served as U.S. delegates, Sen- 
mi was assigned to the budget com- 
ttee of the General Assembly, the fifth 
that ttee. In our report, we pointed out 
the United States pays about one-third 

the regular annual U.N. budget of $63 
force Which excludes the various police 
or Activities, and as much as 72 percent 
mene relief activities. Of course, assess- 
an ts are handed out to member nations on 
a lity to pay basis, which means that we 
— somewhat more than a third of 
the UN. budget. But beyond this, it was 
the Rockefeller family which made possible 
Clty caent U.N. headquarters in New York 
and an interest-free American loan 
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further helped to get the organization es- 
tablished in these new quarters. 

The question of moving the headquarters 
out of New York—to Moscow, or Geneva, or 
Berlin—has usually foundered on the simple 
financial consideration that the United 
States has provided generous quarters for 
the organization and no other nation has 
backed up its offers or recommendations for 
a new site with the financing of comparable 
quarters. 

One of the worst failings of some member 
nations—and happily it is one we are not 
as yet guilty of—is their refusal to con- 
tribute to U.N. activities to which they are 
opposed. The most obvious offender in this 
respect is the Soviet Union. Neither Russia 
nor any of its satellite countries has con- 
tributed 1 red penny, if you will pardon the 
phrase, to the very expensive U.N. operation 
in the Con This operation was possible 
only because the United States has financed 
about half of it. The Communist govern- 
ments make it a regular practice to with- 
hold funds from any U.N. program with 
which they disagree, and this practice has 
greatly weakened the UN. 

But the Communist countries are not the 
only ones which do this. The Arab coun- 
tries refuse to support the U.N. police force 
in the Gaza strip because they refuse to rec- 
ognize Israel as a country at all, and oppose 
the U.N. peace’ mission there. The annual 
cost of this U.N. Emergency Force is about 
$19 million. France, another country with 
a rather large assessment, also refuses to pay 
its share of activities it opposes, and has 
contributed nothing to the Congo opera- 
tion. 

Then there are a few countries in Latin 
America and Africa which plead poverty, as 
does Nationalist China, and have fallen 
rather far behind in their obligations, How- 
ever, neither this group nor the Commu- 
nist countries have fallen so far behind as 
to bring into action article 19 which states 
that the right to vote in the General As- 
sembly shall be forfeited if they fall as much 
as 2 years behind in their dues. 

The result has been that the United States 
bears an unduly large burden in the financ- 
ing of the U.N. This is bad for us, and bad 
for the other members. It is bad for the 
United States because it tends to accentuate 
the feeling that if the body takes any action 
or position we do not like, we should with- 
hold financial support. It deepens the feel- 
ing that because we pay so much to the 
piper, we ought to call the tune. 

Most Members of Congress, including my- 
self, receive occasional mall calling upon this 
country to withhold contributions to U.N. 
technical assistance programs in which Cuba 
is a participant. We receive even more mail 
calling for an end to all American financial 
support to any international body of which 
Communist China is a member. In fact, a 
provision to this effect was put into the for- 
eign aid bill in the Senate this year, but was 
quietly dropped in conference with the House 
of Representatives. 5 

I think we have been wise in rejecting that 
policy. In the first 15 years of the United 
Nations, the United States has never been 
on the losing side of a rtally important vote. 
We bave never had to cast a veto in the 
Security Council. Yet, we cannot always ex- 
pect to have our own way, It would do us 
more harm than good to let the threat go 
out that unless another government is re- 
jected for representation, we will pick up our 
marbles, and for all practical purposes, quit 
the United Nations. 

But, neither should the United States be 
expected to pay the cost of an organization 
whose nonpaying members may decide its 
policies and then bill the United States for 
the cost of those policies. This problem of 
collecting assessments is one that the or- 
ganization is going to have to come to grips 
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with. If it does not, then it must 

the feeling to grow in the United States that 
this country, too, should follow the policy 
of supporting only those U.N. activities we 
favor. 

Even this, of course, would be quite dif- 
ferent from withdrawing from an organiza- 
tion because another government is ad- 
mitted. It would be hard to imagine a more 
ignorant and shortsighted action, yet the 
cry is being heard more frequently that we 
should withdraw if Red China is seated in 
the United Nations. 

Those who raise it have never, in my opin- 
ion, understood what the cold war is about, 
understood the role of the United Nations 
in the world, nor-appreciated the possibill- 
ties of the United Nations as a part of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. For many of them, the 
Red China issue is really Just an excuse for 
something they have long favored and that 
is American withdrawal from the U.N, and a 
return to unilateral power politics. 

Nonetheless, the very question forces a 
reexamination of what role the United Na- 
tions can and should play in American for- 
eign policy. I think it raises first the ques- 
tion of what is at stake in the contest with 
the Communist world. 

One of the least understood facets of it 
is the role of the so-called neutral or non- 
alined nations. The recent Belgrade Con- 
ference, where the unalined powers met al- 
most in the light and heat of Russian nu- 
clear tests, was a great disappointment to 
Americans, including myself, because it 
failed to apply to the Communist world the 
,same standards it applies to the Western 
World. As a result, there has been a some- 
what increased opinion in the United States 
that we should stop worrying about what 
these countries think of us, stop considering 
what their reaction to a given American 
move might be, and go about protecting our 
own interests as best we can. 

That leads to the question of what our in- 
terests are. Most of the critics of these 
neutral nations might well have said, 3 years 
ago: “Why worry about what Cuba thinks. 
What difference does it make to us what 
kind of government the Cubans have? It's 
Russia that counts.” 

Or they might have said: “Who cares 
about Laos, or South Vietnam? Let's stop 
worrying about what those people think, 
and concentrate on Red China.” 

Yet, today we find ourselves very much 
worried about what kind of government the 
people of Cuba will support, and whether or 
not the people of Laos and South Vietnam 
are willing to support non-Communist gov- 
ernments. 

That is, after all, what the cold war really 
is. It is a struggle between the West and 
communism not over Russia and Red China 
on the one hand and the NATO countries on 
the other, but over all the world in between. 
The hot war may not develop between the 
two behemoths, but the cold war, for con- 
trol of what now lies on neither side will 
continue, 

That is why we must be concerned about 
what the unalined countries want and think. 
One might say today that we should forget 
about the neutrals; but tomorrow that same 
person will charge that we had no business 
letting the Communists take over another 
nation. 

The sad fact is that too many Americans 
really do not care much about the rest of 
the world until a given country does show 
signs of going Communist. Latin America 
is a particularly bad example of this.. The 
former British colony of Guiana was about 
as unknown to Americans, including Mem- 
bers of Congress, as any part of the world 
until the recent election there and the es- 
tablishment of a largely independent gov- 
ernment brought into charge of its affairs 
a man who is reputed in some quarters to 
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be a Communist sympathizer. Now, we sud- 
denly find a great interest in Congress in 
British Guiana. 

Much the same is true in Africa. We 
pretty much ignored several of the new coun- 
tries of Africa until they turned to the Com- 
munist world for support. 

So I think we really do care what the 
other nations of the world think of us, and 
what kind of governments they have. If 
we do not, then we are in effect saying to 
the Communists that as far as we are con- 
cerned they are welcome to do whatever 
they wish in Latin America, Africa, the Mid- 
die East, and Asia, and that we will not 
interfere so long as they do not set foot on 
American shores. 

Yet that policy would be a disaster. We 
simply have no choice but to seek to influ- 
ence the countries outside the Communist 
bloc, 

Probably the most important single way 
and place where we can try to exert some 
influence with them is in the United Na- 
tions. This is the one arena in which the 
dozens of small nations of the world have a 
chance to be heard, to take their equal place 
with the rich and powerful giants of the 
East and West. 

Now, these smali countries know, too, that 
the United Nations is where they are im- 
portant. That is why they have supported 
such U.N, activities as the Congo operation. 
It is why they supported Dag Hammarskjold 
against the Communist tirade for his 
resignation. 

It is why I think they will continue to 
support a strong and-active United Nations 
against Communist efforts to cripple it with 
further extensions of the veto power. 

It has not been any accident that in re- 
cent days, and especially since President 
Kennedy's magnificent address to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Soviet Union has consid- 
erably modified its demand for a three- 
headed Secretariat. 

Let us remember that these unalined 
powers are also the target of Soviet inten- 
tions, and that Russian policy has bent be- 
fore the winds of neutralist objections be- 
fore at the United Nations. 

Even in the case of the Belgrade confer- 
ence, I think Russian policy was carefully 
calculated- to influence the conference. 
Many Americans have said that the resump- 
tion of nuclear testing by Russia on the eve 
of that conference was a deliberate insult 
to the neutrals, calculated to show Russian 
contempt for them and for their opinions. 
I do not think that was the case at all. I 
think it was only a difference between what 
this country would have done and what was 
a typical Russian Communist power play. 
Instead of appealing to the oft-expressed 
objections of the neutrals to nuclear test- 
ing, the Russians simply terrorized them. 
The Russian display may well have been cal- 
culated to frighten those nations into the 
position that anything would be better than 
a nuclear war, and that any price should 
be paid by the West to avoid it. If that was 
in fact the Russian intention, it came un- 
comfortably close to succeeding. The neu- 
trals have demonstrated that they can be 
frightened into the abandonment of princi- 
ple and abandonment of the yery elements 
of self-determination which they demand 
for themselves. 

Perhaps the result will be a more realistic 
attitude toward them by the United States. 
It certainly should not be an attitude of dis- 
interest, of writing them off to communism. 
But it should take into account the limita- 
tions’ of these countries, the narrowness of 
their interests, and their own type of power 
politics which has been described as the 
tyranny of the weak. 

Least of all should we quit the one place 
where we have a chance of exerting an in- 
fluence—the United Nations. It is unthink- 
able, to me, that we should so easily be 
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driven from the field where we have long 
dominated the play. Our ability to fight the 
cold war will depend in large part upon our 
ability to distinguish between what is fatal 
to our Interests and what is not. 

We should learn a lesson from a mistake 
the Russians made once and never repeated, 
and that was to walk out of the Security 
Council in the early stages of the Korean 
invasion. The result was that the rest of 
the U.N, acted against Soviet wishes and the 
Russians promptly walked back in again. 

Walking out of the U.N. is the surest way 
to lose many times the influence we lose 
when another government walks in, 

This is not to say that I think Red China 
is about to be seated, because I think its 
efforts will be defeated. But I do reject the 
suggestion that this country should inform 
the U.N, that whenever it admits Red China 
we will leave. The rest of the world knows 
we cannot afford to leave the United Na- 
tions, any more than Russia can, unless we 
are prepared to admit defeat in the cold 
war. 

Because I believe the United Nations will 
continue to be the major forum of American 
policy in spite of the many dangers which 
confront the U.N., I also believe we should 
take more foreign policy problems to the 
United Nations. 

The record of the U.N. in supporting Amer- 
ican desires has been pretty good. The or- 
ganization has been frustrated by the Soviet 
use of the veto. But when we have taken 
a firm position in support of principle, we 
have largely won the support of the organ- 
ization. 

Why not do that with such issues as Ber- 
lin? Why not do it with the troublesome 
question of Quemoy, Matsu, and the future 
of Taiwan? I would like to see the United 
States be the first to propose a U.N. settle- 
ment in Berlin, one that perhaps would put 
the entire city of Berlin under U.N. juris- 
diction and move some UN. activities to 
that city. I know that most editorial reac- 
tion to this proposal is highly negative. 
Strangely enough, it is usually opposed on 
the ground that the Russians would never 
agree to it. But the Russians agree to little 
of what the West stands for, and I think 
it is time we asked ourselves not: “what are 
the Communists for,” but “what is the 
United States for.” 

Too much of American policy is based 
simply on opposing something the Soviet 
Union is advocating, or vice versa. Today we 
are standing firm in Berlin because the Com- 
munists want us out. If we are not careful, 
we are going to find ourselves standing be- 
fore the United Nations trying to beat down 
a Russian proposal for United Nations action 
that would force us out of Berlin. 

We have an opportunity now to present 
our own solution, one that would call upon 
the Communists to make their sector a part 
of a single city once again. After all, the 
same agreement which put the Western Pow- 
ers in Berlin put the Communists in Ber- 
Un too. Their rights in East Berlin have 
exactly the same legal basis as our rights in 
West Berlin. Any change in one part of 
the city should be extended to the entire 
city. z 

But unless we start now to make this point 
we are going to see the discussion revolve 
around West Berlin alone. 

Another advantage we would gain would 
be to broaden the world interest in access 
into Berlin. Today, we have only the rights 
of three conquering powers on which to 
stand. We wouid be in a much stronger po- 
sition if we were suggesting that all mem- 
bers of the United Nations have the same 
access into Berlin which we have. 

Conceivably, we could fail to obtain such 
a solution. Conceivably, it would be opposed 
and even defeated by the Soviet Union by one 
means or another. But it is vital to Amer- 
ican interests in Europe that we stop talking 
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about what concessions the United States 
should make in the name of peace and start 

about some concessions the Soviet 
Union should make, or that both parties 
should make. 

We know perfectly well that an aggres- 
sive action by the Communists against our 
access in and out of the city will bring on 
war. Not limited or conventional war, but 
nuclear war because that is the kind that 
both sides are ready for in Europe. Should 
such an aggression occur, we have our answer 
ready. But what we are not ready for are 
arguments and proposals pressed by the 80- 
viet Union that require the West to aban- 
don Berlin in whole or part in the name of 
avoiding nuclear war. It is in this realm that 
we remain entirely on the defensive. 

World opinion is a nebulous indefinite, 
intangible, and much-maligned force. But It 
cannot be ignored and it is not ignored 
either by us or the Communists, because it 
is the prize both of us are seeking short of 
war. It has its base in the United Nations. 
To the extent that we wish to oppose com- 
munism short of war, we will do that pri- 
marily in the United Nations. We have 
numerous mutual defense treaties with which 
to deal with direct aggression, but the weap- 
on of propaganda, internal discontent and 
internal revolution cannot be defended 
against with such treaties. This is why we 
must be concerned with what the people of 
these countries think and what kind of gov- 
ernment they will support. 

For these reasons, I expect the United Na- 
tions to remain a focal point of American 
foreign policy. The extent to which we make 
it such a focal point may well determine the 
success of American foreign policy for the 
foreseeable future. 
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Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
become so used to spending billions that 
we seldom take the opportunity to save 
a few thousand, or a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Maybe we could reestab- 
lish regard for thrift and commonsense 
spending if we looked more closely at 
some of the demands for minor amounts 
of money to determine if they are really 
needed. Once we get into the habit of 
turning down requests for small sums of 
money it will be easy to take a whack 
at the billions we so blithely appropri- 
ate annually. The following editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal calls at- 
tention to an area where we can save 
$380,000 of the taxpayers’ money. Why 
not take the chance and do it? 

How To Save THE TAXPAYERS $380,000 

It's easy to say, Let's make a survey.“ 
Which is, perhaps, why there are so many 
of them. But it is less easy to judge when 
a survey is likely to be a sheer waste of time, 
and money. 

The Federal Power Commission, for in- 
stance, is planning a survey of the Nation's 
electric power systems. As explained by 
FPO Chairman Joseph C. Swidler, the sur- 
vey would determine where demand for alec- 
tricity 1s growing fastest, which areas are 
bringing in power from other areas and 
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Which are “e „excess output, and 
What capacities can be expected from exist- 

and proposed power generating and 
transmission systems. 

Now the electric industry has something 
in common with baseball. It is one of the 
Most statistics-minded enterprises there is. 
So its members collect figures on electric 
Power with the thoroughness and avidity of 

fan who assembles and memorizes bat- 

averages. Therefore if the FPC really 
1 ts to know the score on electric power, 
t doesn't need an elaborate survey to find 
Out. The chief object of the proposed survey, 
then, would seem to lie in other directions. 

The suryey, Mr. Swidler said, would indi- 
Cate where new powerplants ought to be 
t. what size they should be, and how 
y should be tied together. There won't 
& national system, he said, unless its 

is planned by a Federal agency. 

The. United States, he observed, is pro- 
ably the only civilized country in the world 
that does not have a coordinated national 

c system.“ Although the FPC Chair- 

— did not say so, this is because the United 
tates is about the only country remaining 
Where the Government hasn't taken over 
2 production and distribution, from tur- 
es to light bulbs. However, it is inter- 
of to note that private industry’s share 

U.S. power output has dropped from 93 
Percent in 1930 to 77 percent today. 

uncoordinated power system came 

. the Chairman suggested, because the 
ustry developed in a spotty kind of 
ut Which, of course, it did. But so did 
automotive, aviation, steel and most 

w U.S. industries. Meanwhile, private 
Bon ur are planning to spend about $8 bil- 
of their own money over the next 8 
peers to develop interconnecting transmis- 
on systems, By 1970 it's expected that all 
Major U.S. electric systems will be linked. 
5 other words, the industry is doing just 

Rat the FPC would like to see done. 
the view of all this, it's hard to see why 
It FPC’s proposed survey is needed at all. 
yee et cost $380,000, which Congress has 
to to appropriate. If the lawmakers want 
is Save the taxpayers a modest sum, and this 
op as Federal sums go, here is a fine 

Portunity to do just that. And also to 
teed of what looks like a Federal move 

Leva direction of a nationalized power 
y: 
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pat: WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
t esident, I had the pleasure and good 
Srtune of participating recently in a 
d erence in Dayton, Ohio, on urban 
evelopment problems with Dr. John C. 

hl, who was appointed last year as 
he tant Administrator to head up the 

Wly enacted mass transportation pro- 
for the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, 

Dr. Kohl has had a long and distin- 
Fulshed career in the field of urban 
IaasPortation, having served for the 


Matation Institute at the University of 

chigan. 

Pt the Dayton conference, Dr. Kohl 
ve an excellent talk on the develop- 


ment of a balanced urban transportation 


years as Director of the Trans- - 
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system and the proper role of all the 
different components of such a system. 
I think the perspective Dr. Kohl has 
given in this talk is exeremely valuable, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Appress BY JoHN C. KOHL, ASSISTANT AD- 
MINISTRATOR, TRANSPORTATION, HOUSING AND 
HoME FINANCE AGENCY, TO THE MONT- 
GOMERY-GREENE COUNTY AREA PLANNING 
WORKSHOP, BILTMORE HOTEL, DAYTON, OHIO, 
MONDAY MORNING, JANUARY 22, 1962. 


It is a distinct privilege to be permitted a 
part in this regional planning workshop de- 
voted to serious consideration of growth and 
change in the Montgomery-Greene County 
area, I did have some serious doubts about 
this privilege when I received, a few days 
ago, a clipping from one of your local news- 
papers; its headline “Urban Pains Work- 
shop" implied that you would be discussing 
troubles rather than the outlook for vigorous 
growth. Should I, I wondered, attempt to 
dwell upon the gloomy side of urban de- 
velopment and wax melancholy over cities 
seemingly doomed to slow death from traffic 
strangulation, if not from civil opthalmia. 

Then, I recalled the instructions of Dick 
Sage, your program chairman, which were in 
effect: To define the role of the present 
transportation system and the nature and 
extent of its influence upon the economic 
and social development of the urban com- 
plex.” All this was apparently to be ac- 
complished within the space of 30 minutes or 
less, if I was to avoid delaying your luncheon 
and imposing inconsiderately upon the time 
of your distinguished luncheon speaker, 
Hon. Harrison WaLrms, Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Finally, I concluded that I could best serve 
the purposes of this workshop by devoting 
some effort to the clarification of certain 
urban transportation concepts, and by de- 
scribing in some detail the present Federal 
program administered by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency under the leadership 
of Dr. Robert C. Weaver, Administrator. 
This afternoon, I understand, there will be 
opportunity to discuss any questions aroused 
by these comments. 

The term “urban transportation” means 
many things to many people. Among the 
professionals concerned with well-directed 
growth and change, it will be agreed, I be- 
lieve, that the transportation system of any 
urban area, regardless of size, should be com- 
prehensive and extensive, rather than frag- 
mented, either by exclusive concern for any 
single form of transportation, or by unco- 
ordinated and independent local efforts 
within the metropolitan area. While the 
makeup of any individual system should be 
tallored to local conditions and needs, so that 
generalization Is particularly difficult, the 
following five elements must, it would seem, 
be considered in the rational development of 
the community's urban transportation facili- 
ties and services: 

1. A well-distributed network of roads and 
streets, including caréfully located and de- 
signed expressways (some one has said that 
we can't call them freeways when they 
may cost millions of dollars per mile) along 
with connecting arterials. Obviously, the 
traffic capacities must be related to realistic 
estimates of demand generated by the devel- 
oping land uses. 

2. An adequate system of terminal facili- 
ties, including off-street parking, commercial 
loading zones, bus and truck terminals, so 
integrated with the highway network to pro- 
vide convenient transportation service with- 
out conflict with traffic flow. 

3. A centralized, yet highly flexible, traffic 
control system whereby both pedestrian and 
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vehicle movements can be safely accommo- 
dated and expedited, Not all congestion can 
be avoided, particularly at periods of peak 
demand but much can be done to keep it 
within tolerable limits. 

4. A public transportation system, includ- 
ing mass transit and taxis, to serve not only 
the journey-to-work“ but also the increas- 
ing segment of our population unable to 
command direct use of personal transporta- 
tion, 

5. And, finally, some form of rapid transit 
on an exclusive right-of-way to serve high- 
density, separated developments imposing 
demands above the capacity of surface-street 
transportation. This rapid transit could 
take the form of improved rail rapid transit 
or commuter railroad service, advanced types 
of bus operation on separated roadways, or 
eventually some radically new form which 
may achieve a practical state through aug- 
mented technological efforts. 

Implicit in the recital of these five ele- 
ments of transportation planning considera- 
tion—streets, terminals, traffic control, public 
transportation and rapid transit—are the 
assumptions that highway vehicles—autos, 
taxis, buses and trucks—will continue to 
predominate the urban scenes for the rea- 
sonably foreseeable future, and that there 
is no inherent long-range conflict between 
public transportation and highways, much as 
certain antiauto “intellectuals” would have 
us believe. 

The motor vehicle is too deeply a part of 
man's personal tools to be quickly or lightly 
dismissed. Consider this seldom realized 
fact that in the United States there were 
last year, at least, more motor vehicles than 
telephones—some 72 million vehicles and 
almost 63 million telephones. It is esti- 
mated by the Census that 77 percent of 
U.S. families have one or more automobiles, 
in comparison to the 75 percent of the house: 
holds connected with telephones. 

Truly, the motor vehicle and its highway 
network provide an enormously valuable 
transportation resource, both urban and in- 
terurban, which should not be impaired by 
emotionally inspired arguments and hasty 
decisions. 

Nevertheless, the increasing urbanization 
of the United States strongly indicates that 
any system of urban transportation based 
solely upon personal auto use cannot serve 
all needs for movement. Public transporta- 
tion, including rapid transit in many areas, 
is an essential part of a dynamically 
balanced urban plan—one looking progres- 
sively forward and not on dead center. 

While it is trite to cite statistics to any 
such audience as this, it seems desirable to 
utilize them to underline the trend in our 
growth, and to emphasize that we cannot 
view our transportation needs in past or 
present terms. 

Although the 1960 census confirmed the 
fact of our urban character by finding 125 
million persons, or 70 percent of the US. 
population, living in our cities, the signifi- 
cant aspect transportationwise is the con- 
centration in urbanized areas. Over 54 
percent of the urban population in 1960 was 
resident in the 213 “urbanized areas“ each 
containing a core city of 50,009 or more 
population. 

By 1980, it is estimated that at least 3) 
of these areas will each have populations in 
excess of a million persons, and that some 
13 will have developed as strip cities“ with 
over 2 million persons in the smallest. The 
appearance of these “metroplexes” presents 
a far different situation for transportation 
than today when we regard the four or five 
largest cities. as exceedingly special cases, 
not typical of the national picture. 

Even the makeup of this urban popula- 
tion poses new problems of transportation. 
As vehicle and human population rises and 
traffic accidents increase (in total if not in 
rate), there will undoubtedly be increasingly 
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higher standards of driver licensing with 
consequent limitation of personal transpor- 
tation in large groups of the population. A 
large number of teen-agers below driving age 
and a rising number of oldsters beyond ef- 
fective licensing can, by 1980, make up some 
25 percent of our population; add to this 
number, all those whose driving faculties 
are impaired, even though they are within 
the so-called “driving age”, 18 to 65 years 
(impaired incidentally for economic as well 
as physical reasons). Consider, too, the un- 
numbered persons who today are driving out 
of sheer desperation—without adequate pub- 
lic transportation, they are marooned in 
their immediate neighborhood and even de- 
prived of proper commercial and community 
services unless they drive their own cars; 
they are actually afraid in traffic but they 
fight back their fears to drive timidly and 
poorly rather than stay at home waiting for 
a ride; many fit the definition of the modern 
Centaur—“half woman, half station wagon.” 

Thus, over one-third and perhaps almost 
one-half of our mobile urban population 
may in the near future be deprived of any 
real choice of local transportation service if 
it is largely provided by the automobile 
alone. In this light, public transportation 
assumes a Much more significant role and 
must be intelligently redeveloped in its own 
right—not as a substitute for auto transpor- 
tation, but again as one of the major forms 
of urban transportation serving the needs 
of our growing and changing population. 

Here, let me emphasize that there is 
neither intended, nor implied, any curtail- 
ment of highway transportation in this 
claimed need for a revival of public trans- 
portation. Much of it will be accomplished 
in buses utilizing the road and street sys- 
tems which can most certainly be improved 
to accommodate transit needs far better 
than they are met today. Other forms will 
complement rather than compete with high- 
way transportation if they are properly 
planned. Until that planning can be capably 
accomplished, the preservation of existing 
facilities—commuter rail lines especially— 
is of utmost importance; once lost, the later 
assembly of such rights-of-way will add tre- 
mendously to the costs of providing urban 
transportation. Emergency financial meas- 
ures to conserve existing service must be 
devised. 

It is not suggested, however, that such 
support either emergency or long term, for 
public transportation be drawn from high- 
way funds as has been advocated in certain 
quarters. The problems of highway econ- 
omies are already sufficiently difficult with- 
out further complicating them by attempt- 
ing to stretch the available road funds to 
cover transit needs. 

Basically, urban transportation requires 
balanced development deriving from plan- 
ning of the highest order. And it must be 
recognized that, today, we really are not 
sure of our formulas for balancing the trans- 
portation needs of any community with any 
particular mix of facilities for personal and 
public transportation. Far too little is 
known about such factors as the desirable 
spatial relationships of urban land uses, the 
resulting variations in demand for trans- 
portation services, and the overall economics 
of community development. Comprehensive 
regional planning approaches, backed by 
continuing research, are essential. 

A major step in support of such planning 
was provided by the Congress, when, at the 
urging of President Kennedy, it included the 
so-called mass transportation provisions in 
the Housing Act of 1961. There are three 
important programs: Urban transportation 
planning assistance, mass transportation 
demonstration grants, and a transportation 
facilities loan fund. 

Section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954 
was amended to extend planning assistance 
specifically to transportation planning func- 
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tions. This amendment has provided a 
stimulus for greatly enlarged planning ef- 
forts in which transportation elements are 
receiving a much more comprehensive con- 
sideration. Many of you are already aware 
of this program, and some have utilized 
“701" funds in your work. 

A feature which has yet to be fully de- 
veloped, however, is the practical pooling of 
such 701“ transportation planning funds 
with the so-called 1½ percent and other 
highway funds to provide resources suf- 
ficiently large that truly intensive, regional 
transportation studies can be competently 
conducted. Both the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and the Bureau of Public 
Roads are strengthening their transportation 
planning sections, and are developing joint 
regional committees to facilitate specific 
area studies. 

Despite this increased Federal participa- 
tion, it should be noted that this program 
is still one of assistance to the local area 
and not a national planning effort dictated 
from Washington. Variations in quality and 
comprehensive character of the resulting 
plans are common, because of the absence 
of rigid controls; many plans represent un- 
imaginative work and indicate a need for 
substantial improvement. 

To provide the leadership and training 
necessary to support improved transporta- 
tion planning, a cooperative effort of the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the Office of 
Transportation of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency is in the process of establish- 
ment. Very shortly, it is hoped, definite an- 
nouncement can be made of a new regional 
training program. Without such training, 
the realization of effective transportation 
plans will be long delayed by the shortage 
of qualified personnel rather than money. 

This workshop, it may be remarked, is a 
noteworthy attempt to upgrade and to en- 
thuse planning personnel. 

The second of the new Federal programs 
is intended to support the transportation 
planning process by providing through actual 
demonstrations a better factual basis for 
answering many questions. Many of our 
Important planning decisions—for example, 
the character of urban development that re- 
quires and will support a rapid transit ine— 
are based upon obsolete, incomplete, and 
even nonexistent factual data. Too many 
assumptions have been made without oppor- 
tunity for verification until demonstration 
grants for mass transportation were provided 
in the 1961 legislation. 

Authority to make grants aggregating not 
more than $25 million was provided to the 
Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency for demonstration projects 
which will assist in carrying out urban 
transportation plans and research for the 
development of data of general applicability 
on urban transportation needs, improvement 
of mass transportation service, and the con- 
tributions of such service to the total econ- 
omy of the community. Except for the pro- 
hibition on major, long-term capital im- 
provement, this fund offers a reasonable 
opportunity for practical planning research. 

Grants up to two-thirds of the cost of 
approved projects can be made to qualified 
agencies having legal authority to undertake 
such projects and to contract with the Fed- 
eral Government. Interested private organ- 
izations, in addition to public, may partici- 
pate in such projects so that broadly repre- 
sentative interests may be utilized. Com- 
petent professional direction is required so 
that complete records and useful conclu- 
sions may be expected. 

Major areas in which those demonstration 
projects can contribute to the transportation 
planning objectives are: (1) Studying of 
service improvements such as increased fre- 
quency and better transfer arrangements: 
(2) testing pricing policies, particularly in 
holding or lowering fares; (3) improving 
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transit flow through specialized traffic con- 
trols, exclusive rights-of-way for buses, and 
modern signaling; (4) coordinating trans- 
portation services, such as integrated sched- 
uling of rail and bus transit, park-and-ride, 
and local package delivery services; (5) ex- 
perimenting with new technological develop- 
ments; and (6) exploring other aspects of 
urban development for transportation in- 
fluence and reaction. 

An information bulletin outlining this 
program and procedures for, submitting 
project requests is now available. It may 
be obtained from the Office of Transporta- 
tion, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington 25, D.C. Inquiries are invited 
and cooperation of that office is assured in 
the development of suitable and meaning- 
ful projects. 

The third program of loans for the acqui- 
sition, construction, and improvement of 
mass transportation facilities and equipment 
carried an authorization of $50 million. 
That sum alone should dispel any illusions 
that it was a “bailout” for commuter rail- 
roads for the total amount, of which con- 
siderably less was actually appropriated for 
fiscal 1962, would not save even one medium- 
sized system. Instead, the loan program was 
intended for a limited financial assistance 
and is an incentive to the planning process 
because eligibility is contingent upon the 
existence, or the active development, of a 
program for a comprehensive and coordi- 
nated regional transportation system. 

It is recognized that this three-phase 
program is neither a permanent nor final 
answer to the question of the Federal role 
in urban transportation. The widespread 
interest and response to this initial program 
is providing much useful guidance in devel- 
oping the more definitive recommendations 
sought by President Kennedy when he di- 
rected the Housing Administrator and the 
Secretary of Commerce to undertake a joint 
study of the urban transportation problem 
and report to him their findings. That 
report is in the process of final preparation 
and promises to provide a basis for White 
House action during the present session of 
the Congress. Unfortunately, its progress 
has not yet reached the conclusive stage to 
permit any direct reference. 

Regardless of the particular form of those 
recommendations, it is obvious that urban 
transportation is regarded as a major prob- 
lem of our times. There is general feeling 
that improvements are possible and can be 
accomplished with intelligent planning and 
effective public support and effort within 
the individual communities utilizing a 
measure of Federal financial and technical 
assistance. 


VFW Urges Fair Policy for Dependents 
of Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, in these 
perilous times, when the survival of our 
Nation, and the free world, depends in 
such large degree upon our armed serv- 
ices, it is highly important that our mili- 
tary personnel serve under fair and 
equitable policies. 

One of the most difficult things for our 
military personnel to understand is why, 
under current Pentagon directives, Gov- 
ernment officials in nonmilitary agencies 
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are permitted to have their families with 

in the same oversea areas where 
Military dependents are not permitted. 
It would appear that if servicemen are 
Not permitted to have their dependents 
With them, then the same restrictions 
= apply to all governmental offi- 


This matter of restricting military de- 
ents overseas is extremely impor- 
t from the standpoint of the morale 
of our servicemen, and thus relates di- 
Tectly to the overall strength of our 
armed services. 
It is, to me, and I am sure to other 
bers of this House, a matter of deep 
action to know that the cause of 
€quitable treatment for servicemen and 
ir dependents has been so vigorously 
beg effectively advanced by the Veterans 
8 Foreign Wars of the United States. 
ne of the most significant and whole- 
Some recent developments concerning our 
in uon! security has been the manner 
Which the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
= ting entirely of oversea combat 
im erans, has taken an increasing role 

Protecting the legitimate interests and 
5 of our active duty military per- 


8 In 80 doing, the VFW performs a most 
table service. It is well recognized 
t military personnel on active duty 
Pkt by the very nature of their profes- 
en not in a position to defend pub- 
ly their own interests. By taking on 
W task, which the Veterans of Foreign 
sone is doing so judiciously and effec- 
vely, the VFW provides another ex- 
ample of its constructive endeavors in 
tters of national security. 
hanere is, I am glad to say, indication 
— t the Pentagon is reviewing the pres- 
t policy concerning military depend - 
ts overseas. This current review is 
chi which the commander in 
1 of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
es Robert E. Hansen, has officially ad- 
mane On January 15, 1962, Com- 
Ps der Hansen spotlighted the inequity 
the Pentagon restrictions on military 
ents by disclosing, through a na- 
tionally distributed press release, that 
mib senior officers from the U.S. 
at tary services assigned the 1962 course 
in the British Imperial Defense College 
England are not permitted to have 
heir families with them, a U.S. State 
Department official assigned to the same 
aoe was authorized to have his fam- 
accompany him. 
Very logically, VFW Commander in 
f Hansen urged that the Pentagon 
2 ew its dependents’ policy and sug- 
ested that if it is concluded that the 
then t restrictions should be continued, 
President. Kennedy apply the same 


Tules to personnel of all Government 
Offices, 


This 
Chief H 
ful It 
Har us 


action by VFW Commander in 
ansen was both timely and help- 
is encouraging to read in the 
Publications that the Pentagon 
It is badertaken a review of this matter, 
Pertinent to point out, also, that this 
Sister action by the VFW is fully con- 
abon t with the action of the VFW just 
of — a year ago in urging the relaxation 
R strictions on dependents which were 

n in effect, As Members of the House 
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will recall, those prohibitions on depend- 
ent travel were then temporarily lifted. 

The mature and straightforward man- 
ner in which the VFW has taken an in- 
terest in the problems of military per- 
sonnel and their families is a credit to 
the VFW and a source of reassurance to 
servicemen and their families. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include at this time an article from the 
Navy Times of February 3, 1962, entitled 
“VFW Head Hits Discrimination on De- 
pendents”; an item from the Army- 
Navy-Air Force Journal of January 20, 
1962, pertaining to the statement of 
VFW Commander in Chief Robert E. 
Hansen in connection with the restric- 
tions on military dependents overseas; 
and the full text of Commander in Chief 
Robert E. Hansen’s press release of Jan- 
uary 15, calling for a review of current 
regulations restricting the travel of mili- 
tary dependents. 

[From the Navy Times, Feb, 3, 1962] 


VFW Heap Hrrs DISCRIMINATION ON 
DEPENDENTS 

WasHINcTon.—The commander in chief 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars has slapped 
the discrimination against military person- 
nel in having dependents overseas. 

Robert E: Hansen called on the Defense 
Department to take a new look at Govern- 
ment policy since “our military men are not 
being accorded the same treatment as are 
employees in other Government depart- 
ments.” 

“For instance,“ he continued, there are 
senior Officers from the military services 
scheduled to attend the 1962 course at the 
British Imperial Defense College in England. 
These officers, because of the Department of 
Defense restrictions on dependents overseas, 
are prohibited from having their families 
accompany them, as has been the previous 
practice. 

„However, it is disturbing,” Hansen said, 
“that a State Department Foreign Service 
officer who is assigned to the same course 
has been authorized to have his family ac- 
company him. i 

“Military men know that personal sacri- 
fice is an essential part of service to our 
Nation,” the VFW chief said. “However, it 
is difficult for them to rationalize a policy of 
‘selective sacrifice’ in which the military 
bears the burdens not placed upon other 
Government personnel,” he added. 

He said that if a review of dependent 
travel restriction shows they should be con- 
tinued, then President Kennedy should ap- 
ply the same prohibitions to the personnel 
of all Government agencies. 

[From the Army-Navy-Air Force Journal, 
Jan. 20, 1962] 
RESTRICTIONS ON DEPENDENTS 

Families of military officers attending the 
1962 course at the British Imperial Defense 
College will be left at the dock, but the family 
of a State Department Foreign Service offi- 
cer attending the course has been author- 
ized to accompany him. Scoring this double- 
standard under which members of the Armed 
Forces are treated as second-class citizens, 
VEW Commander in Chief Robert E. Hansen 
has urged the Pentagon to review its restric- 
tions on military family travel. If such re- 
strictions are justified, Hansen said, then 
President Kennedy should “apply the same 
prohibitions to the personnel of all Govern- 
ment agencies.” 


STATEMENT BY COMMANDER HANSEN 
Robert E. Hansen, South St. Paul, Minn., 
commander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States today called 
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on Defense Department officials to take a 
“new look" at Government policy regarding 
military dependents. 

Commander Hansen, in calling for imme- 
diate action by the Department of Defense, 
pointed out that his position regarding mili- 
tary dependents Is based upon extensive con- 
versations with officer and enlisted person- 
nel, both in the United States and overseas. 

“Our military men,” Commander Hansen 
emphaslzed, - are not being accorded the 
same standards of treatment as are employees 
in other Government departments. 

“For instance there are senior officers from 
the military services scheduled to attend the 
1962 course at the British Imperial Defense 
College in England. These officers, because 
of the Department of Defense restrictions on 
dependents overseas, are prohibited from 
having their families accompany them, as 
has been the previous practice. However, 
‘it is disturbing,’ the VFW commander in 
chief said, ‘that a U.S. State Department 
Foreign Service officer who is assigned to the 
same course has been authorized to have his 
family accompany him." 

Commander Hansen said “the VFW, con- 
sisting of over 1,300,000 overseas combat vet- 
erans, strongly believes that military per- 
sonnel should not be discriminated against 
with respect to dependents, or any other 
matter.” Continuing, Mr. Hansen stated, 
“the matter of military dependents overseas 
is one which is vitally important to military 
morale. We members of the VFW know that 
all the military expects or wants is a ‘fair 
shake’. Military men know that personal 
sacrifice is an essential part of service to our 
Nation.. However, it is difficult for them to 
rationalize a policy of selective sacrifice in 
which the military bears the burdens not 
placed upon other Government personnel. 

“On behalf of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars,” Commander Hansen continued, “I 
urge that the Department of Defense imme- 
diately review the restrictions on dependent 
travel. If such review in-the opinion of the 
Secretary of Defense justifies the continua- 
tion of restrictions on dependent travel then 
I suggest that President Kennedy apply the 
same prohibitions to the personnel of all 
Government agencies. Only by so doing,” 
Commander Hansen concluded, “is it possi- 
ble to avoid continuing the double-standard 
policy by which military personnel are 
treated as second-class citizens.” 


Carlos Romulo, Top Diplomat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Oland D. Russell which appeared in 
the New York World-Telegram of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1962, and which pays well- 
deserved tribute to a distinguished diplo- 
mat, Gen. Carlos Romulo, who recently 
resigned as the Philippine Ambassador 
to the United States: 

CarLos Romu.o, Top DIPLOMAT 
(By Oland D. Russell) 

Not since the Marquis de Lafayette of 
Revolutionary War fame departed these 
shores has any foreign citizen packed his 
bags in such a blaze of glory as Gen. Carlos 
P. Romulo. 
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Both served in the US. Army. The coun- 
try’s gratitude and emotional feeling for 
General Romulo are exceeded only by the 
$224,424 and 23,028 acres of Florida land 
we gave Lafayette. 

Yesterday was General Romulo’s last day 
as the Philippines Ambassador to Washing- 
ton. He has been in this country off and 
on for 42 a university student (Co- 
lumbia), representative of the preindepend- 


ence Philippines Government, Army officer,- 


Resident Commissioner, chief delegate to the 
United Nations (president of the General 
Assembly in 1949), and for two tours as 
Ambassador, the latter beginning in 1954. 

He comes to New York from Washington 
for a final round of ovations, including a 
tickertape parade on Broadway next Wednes- 
day. In April he returns to Manila to be- 
come president of the University of the 
Philippines. 

He will carry back with him to the Phil- 
ippines unprecedented honors from the 
country in which he has served. Among 
these is a historic session of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court handing down the unanimous 
decision that the United States “has no 
better friend than Gen. Carlos P. Romulo.” 

Coupled with this were two further tokens 
never before accorded a departing Ambas- 
sador. One was a luncheon given and at- 
tended by the entire membership of the 
Court, the other a large photograph auto- 
graphed by the nine justices. 

Equally unprecedented, President Ken- 
nedy not only wrote him an unusually 
friendly letter but received Mr. Romulo in 
rocking-chair audience and told him: “No 
other Ambassador to Washington has inter- 
preted the ideals of his country as well as 
you.” 

In his letter Mr. Kennedy told General 
Romulo: “You are identified with great 
moments in the history of my Nation—with 
the emergence of the Philippines as a free 
and democratic Republic, with the resist- 
ance to aggression during the Second World 
War, and the formative years of the United 
Nations. You leave behind not only good 
friends but imperishable memories.” 

At his own farewell party for General 
Romulo, Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON 
gave the Ambassador a gold chain and key 
bearing the Vice Presidential Seal. 

In the course of his farewell calls, General 
Romulo paid a visit to Washington's District 
Commissioner Walter Torbriner, the equiva- 
lent of mayor. With characteristic thought- 
fulness, General Romulo thanked him for 
ali the public services, police protection, 
sanitation and utilities that otherwise might 
be taken for granted by a temporary resident. 

Replying, Mr. Tobriner told General 
Romulo: “There are 101 Ambassadors of for- 
eign nations in this city. Never before in 
my knowledge has any one of them ever 
come around to say thank you for anything 
on their departure.” 

In the Senate, Majority Leader MIKE MANS- 
FIELD, in a eulogy of General Romulo, said: 
“In my opinion no Ambassador has ever 
made a better impression, developed closer 
friendships, or will leave with so much sor- 
row on the part of his friends.” 

These are only samples of the tributes 
galore, plus the parties and receptions, that 
have been given General Romulo in the past 
weeks. 

As far as his Washington post is concerned, 
General Romulo’s departure is a many- 
splendored thing, 

As Philippines President Diosdado Maca- 
pagal sees it: ‘Romulo is the best man we've 
got. We will always utilize his services.” 
This, from the winning candidate of the 
1961 presidential elections when General 
Romulo was politically on the other side, 
ee say much for the Romulo years 

en 
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The Stock Exchange Community: A Luak 
at 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on Monday 
evening, January 22, 1962, it was my 
pleasure to have attended the Washing- 
ton dinner of the Association of Stock 
Exchange Firms. It was a highly en- 
joyable and very informative affair and 
two of the speakers of the evening were 
Mr. G. Keith Funston, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, and Mr. B. 
C. Eustis, member of the board of gov- 
ernors, Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to make as part of my remarks the 
addresses given on that occasion by Mr. 
Funston and Mr. Eustis. 

The addresses follow: 

Tue Srocx EXCHANGE COMMUNITY: A Look 
AT 1962 


(Remarks by G. Keith Funston, president, 
New York Stock Exchange, before a meet- 
ing of the Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms, Monday evening, January 22, 1962, 
Washington, D.C.) 

There is an unusual and delightful aspect” 
to this meeting for me. As you probably 
know, one of the occupational hazards of 
being president of the stock exchange is the 
probability of being invited to attend hear- 
ings in Washington on a wide range of mat- 
ters. And over the past decade or so I have 
sometimes found myself facing many of the 
outstanding legislative leaders whom I see 
here this evening—men whose great personal 
charm did not at all conflict wtih their fine 
inquisitorial abilities, 

For those of you who have never appeared 
as a witness at a hearing, let me say that 
it can be a most interesting, instructive, and 
awesome experience. The proceedings begin 
in an atmosphere of good will and friendli- 
ness. The Congressman from your home 
State or with whom you have been fishing 
may even comment favorably about your 
standing back home. You then present a 
statement to which considerable time and 
thought have been given. And the com- 
mittee listens with flattering attention and 
courtesy. = 

And then begins the question-and-answer 
period. In preparation for your appearance 
you have, of course, tried in advance to 
marshal every pertinent fact and figure you 
might be asked about—like a diligent stu- 
dent cramming for an exam. What occurs, 
though—if I may carry the allusion a bit 
further—is that the questions often seem to 
come from every conceivable source except 
your textbooks. And one learns that one's 
standing in his own community Is no pass- 
port to his standing in Washington. 

My testifying experience has reminded me 
of the little boy, whose mother, concerned 
about his premature preoccupation with 
little girls, took him to a psychiatrist. 

The doctor placed an ink blot before the 
child. “Now, Johnny,” he said, “what does* 
this look like?" 

“Two bees making love,” came the prompt 
reply. 

Without comment, the doctor showed the 
boy another ink blot. “How about this?” 
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Jeluny studied it for a moment. “Two 
birds making love,” he said, 

A bit perturbed, the psychiatrist showed 
him a third and larger ink blot. The child 
frowned, looked at it closely, and finally 
declared triumphantly, Two horses making 
love." 

At this, the doctor lost patience. “Young 
man,” he thundered, “I think you're just 
a little too concerned with sex.” 

Johnny turned innocent eyes on the 
psychiatrist. “Why are you hollering at 
me?“ he complained. They're your pictures, 
aren't they?” 

The fact is, it's pleasant to have this 
chance to draw a picture of my very own 
before this audience knowing that this time 
there won't be the usual opportunity to 
question me. 

As we enter a new year—the Nation's 186th 
and the New York Stock Exchange's 170th— 
I would like to tell you about some of the 
important steps the exchange has taken in 
the recent past and about our outlook for 
the future. And, my earlier remarks not- 
withstanding, I will certainly be available to 
answer any questions after dinner. 

In many ways, 1961 was the most success- 
ful year in recent exchange history and will 
have important implications for the future. 

The number of shares transacted during 
the year, for example, was the second highest 
in history, approaching the all-time record 
levels of 1929. This is not at all surprising 
in view of the tremendous increase in both 
the total number of shares listed on the 
exchange—and the number of the Nation's 
shareowners. 

What is surprising, in fact, is that volume 
remained so low under these circumstances— 
and that only about 15 percent of the 7 
billion shares listed on the exchange changed 
hands during the year. To put this figure 
into perspective, in 1929, when less than 1 
billion shares were listed, the turnover ratio 
was 119 percent. 

One important conclusion to be drawn 
from these figures is that today’s market is 
used principally by investors, both individual 
and institutional, who are venturing their 
funds for the long term. Recent exchange 
studies, I might add, reinforce this conclu- 
sion in specific detail. Despite a brief and 
narrowly limited flurry of unsound specula- 
tive activity last spring—which the exchange 
community actively helped to dispel—there 
is convincing evidence that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of investors are approaching the 
market soundly. They are determining their 
objectives carefully, seeking responsible ad- 
vice and tailoring their risks to the degree 
they can afford to assume, 

The exchange's public transaction study 
last September showed that margin trans- 
actions dropped to the lowest level 
since September 1952; that generally credit 
was being extended to those best able to 
take the risks; that short-term trading had 
declined sharply from the previous year; and 
that institutional activity—by banks, in- 
surance and investment companies, pension 
funds, and so forth—had recorded an all- 
time high of over 25 percent of all trans- 
actions. 

This profile of the market is certainly 
gratifying in view of the size of the Nation's 
stockholder family—some 15 million individ- 
uals who own the shares of America's pub- 
licly held companies. This number, I might 
add, is more than twice the 6.5 million own- 
ers recorded 10 years ago, Later this year, 
the exchange will publish the results of a new 
census of shareholders. We expect this new 
survey will show further important increases 
in the Nation’s stockholding population. 

It is fortunate that so many Americans are 
becoming share owners, because huge sums 
will be needed from them to finance the fu- 
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ture growth of American industry and to 
ntain present living standards for our 
Bowing population. For several years, ex- 
mange estimates have pointed out that in 
© 1960's U.S. corporations will require a 
8 Percent increase in new equity capital 
Yer levels of the previous decade. 
Polak Simon Kuznets, in his recent landmark 
t vey made under the auspices of the Na- 
ce Bureau of Economic Research, points 
tai: the following: The United States has 
No 5 considerably short of achieving its eco- 
Mic potential because capital formation 
to been allowed to lag This is due in part 
Public policies which have reduced the 
Centives to saye and invest. He maintains 
© are short of capital goods, not because 
destment opportunities have been lack- 
ahh but, rather, because of the limited avall- 
8 of savings. It is clear, I think, that 
f y potential investors simply have not 
ficient the incentives to save and invest suf- 


ly attractive to forgo increased pur- 


of goods and services. 
-owner growth and industry's bur- 
uin capital needs, of course, are dramati- 
Yy reflected in the heavy demands on the 
ing} e's facilities. It has become increas- 
— y clear that the exchange is literally 
its present home. 
one Membership has authorized the ac- 
ulation over the next 5 years of a $29 
m fund to provide initial financing for 
facilities. Just 18 days ago, exchange 
— voted, by more than 2 to 1. to 
int this fund by increasing their dues and 
’ on fees. In addition, other member 
dea es will be raised and other funds will 
Ppropriated from present reserves and fu- 
revenues. 

er major development during the 
which Jim Eustis referred a few 
Utes ago—was the inauguration of the 
Of the wes and Exchange Commission's study 

4 Securities industry. 
of t the New York Stock Exchange we are, 
inquire following the progress of these 
Uiries very carefully with a particular 
peard for our own procedures. And there 
in what we have learned from 
made regarding practices else- 
=. in our industry that lessens in any 
our faith in the integrity of the ex- 
wat dr 8 auction market, or our confidence 
fairi this marketplace is operating efficiently, 
y. and effectively in the public interest. 
Over, we believe that tough self- 
Tegulation and rigid enforcement provide the 
menta ectical means for policing all seg- 
Po! of the securities industry. Such self- 
sta Cig has been, is, and will be the corner- 
New York Stock Exchange 


min 


1 


disclosures 


That is not to say that in the 
ork Stock Exchange community of 
People across the country occasional 
ties will not occur. But we are 
vely seeking them out, and when we 
them we move to correct them— 
» decisively and, according to some 
„even harshly. We believe 

New York Stock Exchange's rules 
enforcement represent the most 
t code of self-regulation in effect 
= org apace scene today. They 
both the public and the exchange 

— well. $ 


HUE 
4 


if 


As e them more responsive and effective. 
out a matter of fact, I believe that through- 
e securities industry infractions are 

vast on, rather than the rule. The 
busi, zer Ponderance ot securities industry 
—— is conducted competently by re- 
are t. le people. Therefore, whatever steps 
must be to lessen the number of infractions 
the 5 accomplished without undermining 
5 confidence in the entire struc- 
that th the securities industry. We believe 
tions ne Securities and Exchange Commis- 
Of sere CCEnt reaffirmation of the desirability 
“regulation is enlightened and practi- 
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cal, and we pledge ourselves to do all in 
our power to strengthen this concept. 

st this bac of heightened 
public interest in the market, the New York 
Stock Exchange community—and the securi- 
ties industry as a whole—can look forward 
to expanded opportunities to serve the Na- 
tion’s growing family of shareowners and 
the growing need for capital funds. And 
with broad shareownership still in its early 
stages, we can and do look forward to 
participating intimately and vigorously 
in the Nation’s accelerating economic 
development. 

In accepting this challenge, each of us— 
in the securities industry, in business, and 
in government—can look forward to play- 
ing a greater role in charting a course of 
sound and meaningful progress for 
America. 


Appress or B. C. Eustis AT THE WASHINGTON 
DINNER, JANUARY 22, 1962 

Thank you, Bill, for your kind introduc- 
tion. It is a real pleasure to be in Wash- 
ington once again for a meeting of our 
board of governors and I want you to know 
how much we appreciate all that you and 
your associates have done to make this 
dinner such a splendid and memorable 
affair. 

I was glad to hear you mention in your 
opening remarks that the association exists 
for the purpose of helping New York Stock 
Exchange firms to establish and maintain 
high standards of service to the investing 
public and that not only its members but, 
also, their representatives on the board of 
governors, come from every section of our 
great country, An indication of the serious- 
ness with which our board members regard 
their association responsibilities is to be 
found that there are present in the audience 
tonight 33 of our present 35-man board 
and that they have come from some 16 
cities to participate in our business sessions. 
In scanning through the program a few 
minutes ago, I noted that 33 former gov- 
ernors are also here, adding many more 
cities to those having representation in the 
audience tonight. If I seem to stress un- 
duly this wide geographical distribution of 
our membership, it is because I want to 
make it abundantly clear that we are a 
national organization and that our problems 
and interests are those of a membership 
with offices in 49 of the 50 States as well 
as many foreign countries. 

Seated on the dais here tonight is a man 
who, when he headed the New York Stock 
Exchange as its president, characterized the 
association as the exchange's strong right 
arm.“ We are grateful to you, Emil Schram, 
for the trust you placed in the association 
and we have constantly endeavored to merit 
that distinction. Under the leadership at 
the stock exchange of our good friend, 
Keith Funston, this spirit of mutual help- 
fulness and confidence has grown even 
stronger in the past decade. 

As the membership of the association and 
the New York Stock Exchange parallel each 
other, we naturally endeavor through close 
liaison and cooperation to avoid duplication 
of effort. Through the years it has become 
clear to both organizations where lie their 
inherent strengths and their prime respon- 
sibilities. For example, the association 
neither has nor covets any regulatory powers. 
These, appropriately, rest entirely with the 
exchange itself and with the Government. 
Anything affecting the public interest is, 
however, of definite concern to the Associa- 
tion, We use every power at our command, 
short of actual rulemaking, to see that such 
interest is kept foremost in the minds of 
our members, 

We have, of course, been following care- 
fully the SEC's study of the securities in- 
dustry. We cannot condone anything that 
impairs the confidence of the investor, not 
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only because integrity is a principle upon 
which our industry has been built, but 
on the more material grounds of self interest 
as well. Anything that undermines public 
confidence in one segment of our industry 
is certain to have an impact on all other 
areas of the business. * 

I think it is fair to say that stock exchange 
member firms view the study as an op- 
portunity to demonstrate both how efficiently 
our machinery of self-regulation works and 
how it serves the public. If the glare of 
the spotlight of publicity is uncomfortable 
at times, we feel it will also serve to illumi- 
nate the strengths in our industry and make 
them better known. In short, we believe a 
conscientous and effective job of safeguard- 
ing the public interest has been and is 
being done in our marketplace. 

Our approach to the SEC's study brings to 
mind an incident that happened to me al- 
most 2 weeks ago. As Bill Coe told you 
in introducing me, I came from New Orleans 
where recently they experienced the coldest 
weather in 60 years. Relatives of both my 
wife and myself graphically relayed to us all 
the hardships and inconveniences they en- 
dured; particularly the lack of water due 
to frozen and broken water pipes, Attempt- 
ing to explain this distress to our grand- 
children, I commented: "You know, your 
cousins weren’t able to take a bath fer 6 
days.” I am afraid the oldest one wasn't 
duly impressed, for he said: ‘What's so bad 
about that?“ 

Now I don’t mean to draw a strict parallel 
between the SEC’s study of the securities 
industry and the plumbing situation in New 
Orleans, but I think the story illustrates the 
fact that how you approach a matter of this 
kind depends a great deal upon your point 
of view. 

Although, as I mentioned earlier, regula- 
tory responsibilities lie principally elsewhere, 
legislative developments affecting our mem- 
bers and the 15 million investors who are our 
customers, are very much a matter of direct 
concern to the association. A few words 
about some legislative areas in which the 
association has been active might interest 
you. 

For many years our industry was vexed by 
problems stemming from the desire of par- 
ents to give stocks to their children. Laws 
which had been on the books for many 
generations often intervened to make such 
gifts impractical, except at the trouble and 
expense of setting up formal trusts.. Under 
the laws of most States the purchase of stock 
for a child was a risky business and the sub- 
sequent sale of the securities frequently 
required a court order. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that many parents, torn between 
the desire on the one hand of making gifts 

- of securities to their children, and their 
unwillingness on the other hand to incur all 
sorts of legal complications and expenses, 
often abandoned their plans in favor of some 
less worthy but simpler type of present. 
This situation certainly worked to the detri- 
ment of both the parent and the child, not 
to mention the stockbroker himself. 

Several years ago a unique type of legisla- 
tion came to our attention, making it far 
easier for parents to give securities to their 
offspring. The merits of spreading the 
advantages of such a simplified procedure 
were quite obvious, both in terms of the edu- 
cational effect such gifts would have upon 
youngsters who at any early age might be 
acquainted personally with the risks and 
rewards of share ownership, as well as the 
effect upon our members’ own pocketbooks 
of the new business which was certain to 
result. 

Our members throughout the country 
quickly setzed upon the opportunity to sug- 
gest the advantages. of such legislation to 
as many State legislatures as could be per- 
suaded to listen. Within a few years, work- 
ing at the local level, uniform legislation to 
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simplify stock gifts to minor children was 
introduced and adopted in every one at the 
50 States, very largely as a result of the 
association’s endeavors. 

Delighted with the success of these efforts, 
we encouraged our members to undertake 
another somewhat similar project, again at 
the State level, to press for the introduction 
and enactment of a uniform law in the 
various States where security transfers by 
persons acting in a fiduciary capacity were 
subject to an enormous amount of redtape 
and endless documentation. Here, too, seem- 
ingly outmoded laws conspired to turn a 
basically simple transaction into a compli- 
cated and expensive legal procedure. Today, 
as you may know, in the 36 States and the 
District of Columbia where the Uniform Act 
for the Simplification of Fiduciary Security 
Transfers is in effect the situation has been 
reversed and the paperwork materially re- 
duced. We look forward to the prompt adop- 
tion of the Uniform Act in the remaining 
jurisdictions still without any kind of sim- 
plification legislation, so that the benefits of 
these new procedures will be available to all. 

The American Bar Association and the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws have a number of other sim- 
plification projects under study. It is our 
intent to cooperate fully with these organi- 
gations and to do all we can to achieve uni- 
formity in practice throughout our industry 
and, wherever possible, help our members in 
streamlining their operations. 

I have mentioned these projects not be- 
cause they necessarily represent the most im- 
portant function of the association, but be- 
cause I thought that with so many legis- 
lators in our audience mention of our ac- 
tivities in this direction might hold the 
greatest interest. A further reason is that 
assembled here tonight are so many people 
who. worked long and hard in their respective 
States to interest their lawmakers in the 
merits of such uniform legislation. This is a 
splendid opportunity to thank you publicly 
for the outstanding job you have done and to 
express the hope of the association that you 
will continue to take an active part in these 
worthwhile endeavors in the future. 

Some few years ago it would have been 
inconceivable that a trade group such as ours 
would concern itself with more than the 
day-to-day routine operating problems of the 
industry. Today, however, our horizons know 
no bounds and our areas of service to the 
membership and the investing public are 
constantly expanding. To make the most of 
these opportunities is an exciting challenge 
to which we, on the board of governors, are 
pledged to devote our best efforts. 

Thank you. 


United Natiens Peace Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today a bill to promote the 
foreign policy of the United States and 
to afford an opportunity for the people 
of the United States to participate in the 
purchase of United Nations bonds, to 
amend the United Nations Participation 
Act of 1945. 

The President has recommended en- 
actment by Congress-of a bill to author- 
ize and appropriate up to $100 million 
for the purchase of United Nations 25- 
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year, 2-percent bonds to finance special 
operations in the Middle East and in the 
Congo. 

This method of financing was approved 
by the General Assembly and has been 
formally offered by Acting Secretary 
General U Thant. 

The need for this means of financing 
the United Nations expeditionary force 
and the United Nations eperation in the 
Congo arises both from the refusal of 
some-member states, and the inability 
of others, to pay their special assess- 
ments. 

The United Nations bond issue will 
enable the United Nations to continue 
these special operations for which the 
General Assembly has granted authority. 
It will obligate every nonpaying or de- 
linguent member state to pay its ac- 
cumulated debt. It will reduce the U.S. 
contribution for these operations from 
approximately 4742 percent to a more 
equitable 32 percent. It is hoped that 
this remedial financing will encourage a 
greater sense of financial responsibility 
among member states. 

I support the President's recommenda- 
tion to Congress in the belief that the 
United Nations, however imperfect, is 
today an essential instrument of our na- 
tional security and of our national policy, 
and in the hope that it may be made 
more perfect in the days ahead as man- 
kind's best hope of finding an alternative 
to war, 

I support our Government's participa- 
tion in the bond issue, knowing that the 
United Nations is proving a powerful 
weapon against Communist imperialism 
and confident that in those instances 
where we have suffered reversals we can, 
through patience, wisdom, and courage, 
make them yield new victories for the 
cause of peace. : 

The refusal of Russia and its satellites 
to pay their assessments for U.N. opera- 
tions in the Congo and in the Middle 
East are a crude confession of the effec- 
tiveness of U.N. actions. 

It is argued that the United Nations 
bonds are a bad risk, and who would 
deny it. But I cannot think of a better 
diversified investment. We are risking 
$52 billion in a Military Establishment 
that, should war come, would not prevent 
massive destruction to America. We are 
risking $500 million in a civil defense 
program that may prove ineffectual in 
saving the 50 million Americans it is 
designed to accommodate. 

Let us look at the far graver risks our 
failure to support the bond issue would 
entail. U.N. operations would be halted 
in the Middle East and in the Congo and 
new operations could not be launched to 
meet new crises. A war between Israel 
and the Arab States, direct U.S. inter- 
vention in the Congo or writing it off to 
chaos or to communism, these alterna- 
tives are perilous too. 

It is debatable whether the United 
Nations could survive our lack of confi- 
dence or loss of hope. If not, what are 
the chances of mankind surviving? 

Has anyone estimated the cost to us if 
the U.N. operations fail? How much 
more will we have to appropriate for our 
staggering new defense budget to allow 
for the greater risk of global war? 
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What thought has gone into an alter- 
native policy should these special opera- 
tions end or the United Nations collapse? 

Or how might. we strengthen the 
United Nations? 

It is time the Congress gave these 
matters some thought. 

United Nations bonds buy that time to 
think. 

The United Nations bond issue offers 
the United States a priceless opportunity 
to build a better United Nations by re- 
inforcing our collective responsibility 
through individual participation in its 
support, and in so doing set an example 
for other member states. 

With this purpose, I introduce a bill 
that would, following approval of the 
President's request, authorize the Treas- 
ury to issue for sale to the general pub- 
lic United Nations peace bonds in de- 
nominations of $29, $50, and $100 and 
bearing 2-percent interest compounded 
semiannually, which would offer to the 
American people an opportunity to un- 
derwrite any portion of the $100 milion 
appropriated to the ‘Treasury. The 
Treasury would thus have available & 
large sum that could be appropriated for 
other worthwhile programs. ; 

I believe these peace bonds would give 
the people of America, as individuals, # 
long-sought, tangible, and potent means 
to share in the tasks and the objectives 
of the United Nations. 

The ever-present threat of thermo- 
nuclear annihilation haunts the every- 
day thoughts of our men and women 
and children. In fact of this threat, 
it has been suggested that private citi- 
zens or the Government construct fallout 
shelters. 

Serious questions have arisen in the 
minds of many people about the effec- 
tiveness, the strategy, the morality, 
the humanity of such a defense. What- 
ever the validity of these questions, thé 
fact is virtually no shelters have bee? 
constructed. 

The constant menace of a nuclear 
catastrophe, coupled with a vision of the 
remoteness of the Government and the 
United Nations, instills a growing sense 
of helplessness or of outrage among our 
people, who want to take an active role 
in their own defense short of burrowing 
into the ground. Unless these energies 
are tapped, our Nation’s strength an 
resolve will be seriously impaired. 

United Nations peace bonds would al- 
low the average American a concrete 
means of coping with this threat, of 
participating more closely with the Gov- 
ernment’s support of the United Na- 
tions, a way of making a personal invest- 
ment in the task of positively and con- 
structively building a shelter of peace 
through the United Nations. 

It should further be considered that 
the man on the street could thus dem- 
onstrate convincingly to the world the 
overwhelming support of Americans for 
the United Nations. Such a clear, pop” 
ular demonstration might encourage 
other member states to offer 
bonds to their citizens and thus not only 
make it easier for less prosperous na- 
tions to participate in the United Na- 
tions bond issue through public subven- 
tion, but also greatly enhance the possi- 
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bilities for peace throughout the world 
community. 

Making United Nations peace bonds 
available to the public would, moreover, 
Obyiate any possible suspicion that the 
Government's purchase is a “profitmak- 
ing venture by capital exporting nations, 
Who will purchase the largest share of 
the bonds.” 

Finally, it would exert the strongest 
Moral pressures on recalcitrant member 
States to pay their accumulated debt. 
I believe that if the American working- 
Man and the American housewife and 
the American schoolboy buy United Na- 

Peace bonds, their Russian coun- 
terparts will take a new look at America, 
and at themselves and their own delin- 
Quent government. 

I am not in sympathy with those who 
argue against new proposals because of 

novelty or who expect all things 

be accomplished effortlessly, forgetting 

ere are rewards that are most satisfy- 

if they are commensurate with our 
efforts. 

I am in sympathy with those who will 
Offer better approaches to the problems 
and possibilities I have suggested. 

In sum, I am convinced the issue of 
the United Nations peace bonds will 

en the average American’s per- 
Sonal commitment to the United Nations 
and set an example to the governments 
and peoples of the world. I ask your 
Support for the bill I am introducing: 
H.R. 10097 
A bill to promote the foreign policy of the 

United States by authorizing the purchase 

ot United Nations bonds and the appropri- 

ation of funds therefor, and to afford an 
opportunity for the people of the United 

States to participate in the purchase of 

such bonds. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

tatives of the United States of 
america in Congress assembled, That there 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
President, without fiscal-year limitation, 
Sut of any money in the Treasury not other- 
Wise appropriated, $100,000,000 for the pur- 
of United Nations bonds. Amounts 
®Ppropriated pursuant to the preceding sen- 
tence shall be used for such purchases at any 
time that the President determines it neces- 
sary. This determination shall not be con- 
tingent upon the sale of peace bonds nor any 
to be derived therefrom. 
Sec, 2. Amounts received from the annual 


geposited into the Treasury of the United 
tates in a,special fund which shall be 


unts not needed for such redemptions 
x l be deposited into miscellaneous 
Cceipts. 
an 3. The United Nations Participation 
8 Of 1945 is amended by adding at the 
Nd thereof the following: 
s “UNITED NATIONS PEACE BONDS 
Serc. 9. (a) For the purpose of provid- 
Vide an Opportunity for the public to pro- 
Nat Support for the activities of the United 
au fons, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
thorized and directed to issue special obli- 
tions of the United States, designated as 
bonds,’ in accordance with the pro- 
ons of law applicable to United States 
ce bonds except that peace bonds shall 
ture not more than twenty-five years 
bis the date as of which issued, and shall 
arr ed on a discount basis such as to 
rd an investment yield not in excess of 
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2 per centum per annum, compounded semi- 
annually when held to maturity. 

“(b) Peace bonds shall have a face value 
of $25, $50, and $100 when held to maturity, 
and may be issued in such other denomina- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
from time to time determine. 

e) Amounts realized by the Secretary 
of the Treasury from the sale of peace bonds 
shall be deposited in a special fund in the 
Treasury, and shall be available for use in 
the purchase of United Nations bonds.” 


President Kennedy Farm Proposals: A 
Comment From Upstate New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us in Congress who have the honor 
to represent districts which include 
farming areas are of course greatly inter- 
ested in the proposals recently made by 
President Kennedy to deal with the farm 
situation. This is especially true in my 
district of upstate New York with respect 
to those portions of the President's 
recommendations relating to dairy prod- 
ucts, since dairying is the single more 
important industry in New York State. 

I am sure that all of us who represent 
such areas, and who will be studying the 
President’s proposals with great care in 
the weeks ahead, will want to know the 
reactions to these proposals from those 
most directly affected, the farmers them- 
selves, and those most familiar with our 
dairying farming industry in upstate New 
York. 

For that reason I read with great 
interest the other day a thoughtful edi- 
torial in the Oneonta Star, one of New 
York State’s great newspapers serving 
the heart of our important upstate New 
Vork dairy area. Believing that the 
Star’s comments on President Kennedy’s 
dairy farm proposals may also be of 
interest to my colleagues, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include this editorial, 
from the Oneonta Star of February 3, 
1962, at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
follows: , 

JF. Ks Farm Law Neeps Harn Loox 

Fairness throughout the Nation, including 
dairymen of this area, sometime in the near 
future will have to make up their minds on 
whether they will accept a management 
program for their industry. 

The Star believes that some kind of man- 
agement system is an imperative. It appears 
that the program offered by the administra- 
tion may well be the most feasible. It is 
certainly worth a great deal of thoughtful 
consideration. 

It. also is worthy of serious debate—the 
kind of debate that generates light, not heat. 
Name calling on either side will do no good; 
will do tremendous harm, The supporters 
of the proposal have offered the program 
after careful consideration and in a sincere 
attempt to provide a sensible and final solu- 
tion to the problem of constant preduction 
above the need of the market. 
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No individual farmer, no matter what his 
farm produces, can possibly be in a position 
to Judge the market demand, and what his 
share of the market can be. Technological 
advances have made it imperative that a2 
cehtral body be employed to make that man- 
agement decision. We are in favor of the 
general idea. We think time should be given 
for thorough study of the proposed means 
of putting that idea into effect. 

There is one charge, already leveled, that 
gives us pause. We do not like the implied 
“threat” of reprisal should farmers reject 
the plan. If the farmer should accept it, 
he must be allowed to do so freely of his 
own will, not with a pistol at his head— 
or pocketbook. 

Persuasion and reason, we believe, can 
work most effectively. Force, be it economic 
or political, can win only a superficial vic- 
tory. It would generate most resentment 
and efforts to circumvent the program and 
thus do more harm than adoption of the 
pian would do good under that circumstance. 

We repeat, pending an opportunity further 
to study its details, we favor a management 
plan but it should not be forced on the 
farmer against his will. 


The Candid Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my constituents has sent me a beautiful 
satire by Charles McDowell which ap- 
peared in the San Francisco Chronicle 
on February 2, 1962. 

I am sure that it will strike a sym- 
pathetic chord with many a colleague. 
The article follows: 

THE CANDID CONGRESSMAN 
(By Chas. McDowell) 


A mythical fellow known as the candid 
Congressman made a mythical speech the 
other night in his home district, and the 
mythical text follows: 

“Friends, enemies, and independents, 
frankly, I am here beeause I hope to be re- 
elected this fall, and this dinner is part of 
the ritual. If I can catch the mayor after 
dinner, while he is still floating on the up- 
draft of his own oratory, maybe I can get 
him committed to do some work in the 
campaign. 

“My conscience hurts at being away from 
Washington now because my committee is 
Starting on some important work that most 
of you wouldn't understand. I hope you 
wouldn't anyway, because I have to do a lot 
of compromising on that committee, and 
constituents tend not to approve of com- 
promise, Most constituents want a four- 
square Congressman who sees everything in 
blacks and whites. 

“Anyway, if Congressmen were as sure of 
their opinions as most of you are of yours, 
we would not be able to agree on when 
to meet. I try to keep abreast of your 
opinions by reading my mail. Your powers 
of indignation amaze me. If Congressmen 
had the same powers, our sessions would be 
an endless street riot. 

“I confess that there are times when I am 
not sure what is right, when I see reasonable 
Members of Congress on both sides of an 
issue. So I consult the mail and find mostly 
indignant people all saying I will vote with 
them if I have a vertebra left. 
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But it said it hoped that increased sales 
stimulated by the rate cuts would offset the 
loss. 

Commonwealth said the rate reductions 
would trim individual electric bills by 
amounts varying from a few cents to a few 
dollars, according to the season and the 
volume of electricity used. 

The proposed rate reduction would directly 
affect all residential customers who use more 
than 350 kilowatt-hours of electricity in a 
month. 1 

The company proposed that the rate be 
cut from the present 2.25 cents per kilowatt- 
hour over 350 to 2 cents. 

Other reductions proposed included: 

Reduce the charge for Public Service Co. 
served about space heating from 1.6 cents 
per kilowatt-hour to 1.5 cents. 

Abandon separate meters for water heating 
service and reduce the rate for this service 
from 1.25 cents per kilowatt-hour to 1.05 
cents. 

Commonwealth Edison Co. and its Public 
Service Co. division has 1,900,000 customers 
in Chicago and northern Illinois. 

The rate reductions, according to com- 
pany officials, would not have much affect on 
the electricity bills of apartment dwellers. 

The company said the rate reductions also 
were aimed at promoting the use of heavy 
load electric services such as water and space 
heating. 

In this way, they said, they hoped to 
counterbalance the present “peaks and 
valleys” rate of electrical use that goes up 
with airconditioning in summer and declines 
in winter months. 


Address by Gov. Edmund G. (Pat) 
Brown, Governor of the State of Cali- 
fornia, Before the League of California 
Cities Conference on Metropolitan 
Issues, at Sacramento, Calif., on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
text of an address by the distinguished 
Governor of my native State of Cali- 
fornia, Hon. Edmund G. (Pat) Brown, 
before the League of California Cities 
Conference on Metropolitan Issues on 
February 2, 1962. It so clearly depicts 
problems which the State of California 
faces in population and other strategic 
matters that I am sure, as rapidly grow- 
ing California faces these problems, so, 
many other States face the same prob- 
lem, even though all the same existing 
factors may not always be present: 
ADDRESS BY Gov. EDMUND G. Brown BEFORE 

LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA CITIES CONFERENCE 

ON METROPOLITAN ISSUES — 

A few weeks ago I was privileged to make 
an announcement of historic importance to 
the State of California. I announced that 
by the end of the present year, California 
would surpass New York as the most popu- 
lous State in the Union. 

As you might expect, wid atten- 
tion has been paid to Callfornia’s new leader- 
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ship. Some of you may have seen it re- 
flected this week in the newspaper pictures 
of billboards recently put up in Iowa. They 
read: “There is no California. Stay in Iowa.” 

We know better. We know there is a 
California and it is gaining citizens at a 
rate of almost 1,700 every day. We know 
that our population, which has doubled 
every two decades, may well reach 30 mil- 
lion by 1980. 

We know that we must provide for 200,- 
000 new schoolchildren a year—or better 
than a new school every school day. And, as 
you well know, there are roads to build, 
water to convey, and essential services with- 
out end to provide. 

We know, too, that we are in the midst of 
a massive swing to urbanization. Three 
quarters of our population is concentrated 
in less than 2 percent of the State's land 
area. And this trend will continue. 

It is, of course, exciting and gratifying 
to lead the Nation in population. But for 
those of us in State government who are 
pledged to make “growth” mean progress 


. the leadership also means challenge, 


Are we facing up to the effect of popula- 
tion growth and urbanization? 

We must do so. We must indulge in no 
wishful thinking when we look around us— 
for this is what we see: 

We see that the city streets and freeways 
are congested with vehicles. 

We see that the air above our metropolitan 
centers is congested with air pollutants. 

We see that much of our farmland is going 
haphazardly into subdivisions. 

We see beaches and parks crowded with 
more and more people. 

We see the world’s greatest system of met- 
ropolitan freeways. Yet in 1900 a man could 
drive to work through one of our major 
cities in a horse and buggy faster than he 
can today in an automobile. 

We see the world’s finest housing in some 
of our metropolitan suburbs. Let within 
the core cities, great numbers of our people 
are hemmed into racial ghettos that spawn 
crime and hopelessness. 

We see—as the New York Times put it 
recently—that the city is constantly demol- 
ishing itself and increasingly devouring the 
men who build it. 

Now, in some circles it is fashionable to 
hold the dark view—to cry “havoc.” But I 
can tell you today that I strongly disagree 
with this hopeless passivity. 

It is wrong to say that the results of 
human actions are beyond human control. 
It is right to find the practical, constructive, 
economically feasible proposals that will save 
our citles—and enrich them as centers of in- 
dustry, culture, and family homes in the 
future. 

I suggest no easy panaceas. We won't 
have the relatively simple task of those who 
drew lines across an empty landscape when 
they planned the dream city of Brasilia. 
Nor can we indulge in the luxury of bull- 
dozing it all down and starting from scratch. 

What I do suggest can be put very simply. 

If growth is to mean progress—and not 
deterioration and decay—then we must meet 
it by effective planning and action. We must 
meet it soon. And we must meet it together 
with all the strength of our allied resources. 

This brings me to a basic tenet of our 
philosophy of government in California 
about which I want to be very clear. I 
speak of home rule. 

As a former district attorney, I am fa- 
miliar with this principle at first hand. I 
have reason to know that it works. 

As Governor, I have taken many actions 
which have directly affected the cities and 
counties. In every one of them, I have fully 
Tecognized the need to keep government 
within the reach of the people. I will con- 
tinue to do so. 


Local government can provide many sery- 
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ices which closely affect every citizen: Police 
and fire protection, streets and parks, com- 
fort and cleanliness. In short, most of the 
things that make a community progressive 
and pleasant. 

But there are other challenges which we 
must meet by joining our efforts—and here 
I speak of the city, the-county, the State, 
and the Federal Government. 

I speak of transportation and rapid transit, 
water supply and flood control, air pollution, 
regional recreation, regional planning. All 
these transcend the jurisdictions of the sev- 
eral cities and countics. 

I believe, too, that all levels of govern- 
mont recognize the nature of metropolitan 
problenis. 

Committees of the State legislature have 
studied them for many years. 

Both this league and the county super- 
visors association have continually called for 
more effective plans and for action. 

And I must commend, too, the work of my 
own commission on metropolitan area prob- 
lems. This distinguished group released 4 
report after 2 years of study. It generated 
new interest and awareness of metropolitan 
problems throughout the State. 

Many of you know that Bud Carpenter 
served as a member of the commission. He 
was a most conscientious and cooperative 
adviser. 

Bud did not concur in all the specific 
recommendations made by the commission- 
But he does agree that cities must play a key 
role in a coordinated, areawide attack on 
our statewide problems. . 

And all these groups have agreed on cer- 
tain basic principles; 

We must preserve the benefits of home rule 
within our urban areas. And, at the same 
time, we must organize all the forces of the 
community to correct the conditions which 
threaten the health and the life of metropoli- 
tan areas. 

We can't correct them unless we marshal 
the vital resources of the entire metropoli- 
tan community—not only its financial re- 
sources, but its leadership and its publio 
concern. ; 

Now, let me speak of the role of the State— 
what we have done, what we hope you 
do, and the goals we have set for the future- 

First, water. With the approval of the 
$1.75 billion State water bond issue, we havé 
started to build the Feather River project 
the California water plan. This project will 
be the largest earth-filled dam in the world. 
And it will carry water 700 miles to the 
South—leaving new cities, and new wealth, 
in its wake. 

Second, planning. The staff of the State 
office of planning is being augmented to 
facilitate progress on the State development 
plan. This will provide a framework within 
which all single-purpose plans for highways: 
water, recreation and conservation can be 
related one to the other. 

We plan a series of local hearings to obtain 
the reactions of local officials and citizens 
to the proposed boundaries of major regions 
of the State in which future plans can be 
developed. When these have been desig- 
nated, we make them available to you 
for your own planning efforts. 

Let me emphasize that this office was cre- 
ated by legislation which I signed in 1959- 
It has made a good beginning on one of the 
most important programs of government- 
And it has been responsible for administer- 
ing more than $1.3 million In Federal plan- 
ning assistance grants to more than 100 cit- 
ies, and many counties, throughout the 
State. 

I have been pleased to observe a quicken~ 
ing of interest in planning in recent months. 
We welcome this interest and want to en- 
courage it. 

Third, housing. I recently appointed an 
advisory commission on Housing. It 
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Study the need for various kinds of housing 
and home financing. Its report will be sub- 
Mitted to the legislature in 1963. 

Fourth, transportation. A program for 
the development of a comprehensive state- 
Wide tr; tion plan is being prepared 
by the State department of public works. 

we intend to pay close attention to the 
Continuing need for mass rapid transit. 

I am directing the State highway trans- 
Portation agency to study ways and means 
Whereby they can further help to expedite 
rapid transit. 

Within the agency, we have assigned an 
Official to give it special attention. He has 

instructed to work closely with the 

Bay Area Rapid Transit District in San 

, the Metropolitan Transit Author- 

ity in Los Angeles, and other mass transit 
developments throughout the country. 

ese programs have run into obstacles 

and will face more in the future. But the 

State stands ready to consider their proposals 

and to give them every possible cooperative 

tance. 4 

When two great metroptolitan areas are 
the home for nearly two-thirds of our resi- 
dents, they have a proper claim on the co- 
Operative interest of the State. 

I have supported the requests of the local 


the State will stand read — 
y to give what as 
Stance it can, 


A few weeks ago it was my privilege to 


iod money will be spent. But we will have 
t. And we will have it in San Francisco 
Wherever else it is needed. 
Garces me mention, too, that we will soon 
ve a long-needed report from our com- 
Mittee on scenic highways. They will pro- 
a statewide system of scenic routes to 
Bive enjoyment to our citizens and tourists 
Fd a preserve the beauties of our land- 


Ats This will also yield economic bene- 


from tourists in scenic but under- 
ted parts of our State. 

tan y I cannot speak of each metropoli- 

Problem. But I want to emphasize that 

Š must find agreement on the need for 

the wional approach to the problems—and 

Way to equip you with the tools to at- 
tack them in your own city halls. 
speak of regional action, we 
Should mean cooperative action. 

We should mean the reasonable approach 
being taken, for example, by the associa- 
ton of bay area governments. Here, we see 

attempt by regular agencies of 


as regional planning and recreation 
from the local point of view. And I can tell 
You that the State views such an organiza- 
tion as a partner. 

For we are partners: I as Governor, and 
oa as local public officials. We cannot solve 
ate Metropolitan problem working alone or 

cross purposes. We must work together. 

The State is well aware that you do have 

problems of your own. 
the e that the revenue structure of 
the Cities must be strengthened so you have 
le needed finances to meet such a chal- 
this as- urban congestion. We can solve 
tough one only through cooperation. 
rand I think we must both work with the 
abl “ral Government to be sure that avail- 
© dollars are spent with the maximum 
ble effect. 
at else can we do in a program of co- 
Operative action? 3 
we should support the President's 
Bu, for a Department of Urban Affairs. 
Sao a department would extend our part- 
ship and give you a new voice in the 
it ident's Cabinet—but in no sense would 
Weaken home rule. 
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I think we should be sure that this con- 
ference does not stop today. I will dis- 
cuss with officials of the University of Cali- 
fornia the possibility of a series 
of metropolitan area conferences throughout 
the State. 

And I think we should take note, on the 
record, of the resistance of the radical right 
to any kind of regional organization. I 
have particular reference to the fate in 1961 
of the proposal to form multipurpose metro- 
politan service districts. 

That proposal was received with charges 
that it would subvert local government—but 
this was poppycock, 

The particular law involved would be in- 
voked solely at the discretion of the cities 
and counties. And the elected representa- 
tives of the cities and counties would be in 
charge of the district they themselves had 
formed. 

In good conscience, we must meet the un- 
fair charges with the truth, Those wedded 
to the status quo must not be allowed to 
impugn the patriotism of anyone who favors 
metropolitan organization. And they must 
be challenged to frank discussion of the sub- 
stantive proposàls for regional cooperation. 

I may add that in 1963, I hope the legisla- 
ture will again consider the multipurpose 
district bill presented last year. It is still 
potentially useful. It is still needed. 

Let me emphasize, finally, that the metro- 
polis—despite smog and congestion—is here 
to stay. 

It is far from perfect, as the eloquent 
critics Uke Lewis Mumford point out. But 
it is the expression of our civilization. 

Let us be sure that we are not expressing 
organized chaos. Let us be sure that the 
metropolis of 1980 is not an ugly, unfriend- 
ly, uninviting environment. Let us be sure 
that the cores of our cities do not continue 
to sicken, Let us not accept urban sprawl 
as inevitable. 

Rather, let us organize and coordinate our 
activities so that our urban areas are good 
places to live, good places to work, good 
places to bring up children. 

The way isn't easy, The problems are 
hard. But we will solve them as we will 
always solve them in a free country. Here, 
let me remind you of Winston Churchill’s 
statement: “Democracy is the worst form of 
government except for all of the other sys- 
tems that have been tried.” 

We are really concerned with the building 
and the strengthening of democracy when 
we strengthen our cities. 

And remember this: 

Unlike the East, which is suffering un- 
der a burden of obsolescence, California has 
the golden opportunity to build right the 
first time. We can make California's future 
environment what we want it to be. 

And in our attack on metropolitan prob- 
lems we have the same golden opportunity 
if we proceed without prejudice and with 
courage. 

Thank you. 


How To Understand Your Neighbors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most beloved of American humorists 
is Harry Golden, a delightful gentleman 
who lives in Charlotte, N.C., where he 
edits and publishes the Carolina Israe- 
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lite. In the November 1961, issue of 
Pageant magazine his article entitled 
“How To Understand Your Neighbors,” 
appeared. In it Mr. Golden demon- 
Strates his good commonsense and il- 
lustrates something that we can all profit 
by. 
The article follows: 

How To UNDERSTAND YOUR NEIGHBORS 

(By Harry Golden) 

The obvious function of a society, wrote 
Samuel Butler, is to get along with itself. 
For so simple a statement, this remains a 
hard lesson for society to learn. 

A friend once said to Charles Lamb, Why 
do you dislike that man, you don't even know, 
him?” Lamb replied, “And I don't want to 
know him for fear I may get to like him.” 

It should be perfectly clear to us from our 
experience throughout the world that the 
way to get along with others is to know 
them. 

I hasten to add that this does not involve 
the violation of privacy. What it does in- 
volve is an understanding of the point of 
view of others: their ideas, and above all 
something of their aspirations. 

A few months ago I gave the commence- 
ment speech at the Bethesda-Chevy Chase 
High School in Maryland. I told the 600 
graduates that, “at this very moment mil- 
lions of parents in Asia, Africa, and Europe 
have the same dreams for the welfare of 
their teenage sons and daughters as your 
parents here have for you; and if you un- 
derstand that, you will have won a great vic- 
tory both for yourself and for America.” 

In one of the large southern cities the 
high school for the white students has a 
linotype machine for those boys who would 
like to learn that highly technical trade. 
The high school for the Negro students does 
not have a linotype machine. When the 
white men discuss the race problem they 
talk about mongrelization and when the 
Negroes get together they talk about a lino- 
type machine. 

The secret in getting along with others is 
the realization that while you may be differ- 
ent, your interests are not. This is a prin- 
ciple outraged more than utilized. 

When William J. Gaynor ran for mayor of 
New York City around the turn of the cen- 
tury, only one newspaper backed his candi- 
dacy—Joseph Pulitzer's New York World. (It 
was a three-cornered race. Gaynor was the 
Democratic—Tammany—candidate, Otto T. 
Bannard was the Republican, and publisher 
William Randolph Hearst ran on the Inde- 
pendent Party ticket.) 

Arthur Brisbane, one of Hearst's editors, 
had a brilliant idea as the race grew hotter. 
He proposed to Pulitzer that the pro-Gaynor 
World run one column a day sympathetic to 
Hearst, and Hearst's Evening Journal run one 
column a day sympathetic to Gaynor. 

Pulitzer agreed. He saw that this gambit 
would not only bulid circulation for both 
papers, but allow Gaynor additional publicity 
that he badly needed. 

Pulitzer plastered the city with 6-foot post- 
ers announcing this campaign innovation. 

Arthur Brisbane's articles in the World 
were so hot against Gaynor that after he was 
elected mayor of the city, Gaynor filed suit 
for libel. : 

Pulitzer handled the distressing matter 
beautifully: “Now the World is glad that it 
was the only paper in New York supporting 
Gaynor. Any man who can sue his only 
friend for libel is the kind of mayor we need. 
He will show the same courage in the 
corporations for delinquent franchise taxes 
which they have been avoiding for years. 
We need a man who Is not afraid of lawsuits, 
not even against friends.” 

Mayor Gaynor was never noted as a man 
who got along with people and did not win 
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subsequent elections, good mayor though he 
was. He just didn't see—as one example— 
where his interest coincided with Pulitzer’s, 
though indeed it did. 

People have refused to get along with each 
other for so long that it is no longer a cause 
for despair, only wonder. 

Chief among the reasons they don’t is that 
they already believe they do. Those white 
men in the southern city quite truthfully 
would insist they have no malice in their 
hearts. They may rise to zealous heights 
against a nonexistent threat, but they never 
think of that segregated linotype machine. 

It might seem at first that some of the 
ills in this world occur because we haye too 
little communication with one another. But 
it is hard, nevertheless, to believe listening 
will solve these ills, particularly when love 
has not. We have some yague idea about 
loving others, not because they merit it, but 
because love itself is supposed to be a good 
thing. The love of our fellow man is then 
supposed to pay off in large premiums, but 
love has never really been attractive as an 
investment. Because it is so unattractive, 
we have substituted for love concepts like 
“togetherness.” 

Anyone who has lived on the Lower East 
Side of New York or in a tar paper shack in 
South Carolina knows the disadvantages of 
togetherness. Togetherness means sleeping 
with your brothers on the fire escape on a 
hot July night or squeezing into the cool 
milk porch—that’s togetherness. 

But togetherness has brought us the Sun- 
day afternoon barbecue presided over by 
father in a chef’s hat rather than increased 
attendance at school board meetings; it 
has brought us the joys of the tenement 
beer party rather than an effective slum 
clearance program; and it has led editors, in 
their attempt to show the new value of to- 
getherness, to ignore the external and in- 
ternal problems that send so many nice 
Americans to the analyst’s couch. 

The problems of these Americans Involve 
the very tedium of togetherness because 
formulas are not working out according to 
plan. The good jobs, the wonderful gadgets 
and appliances, the beautiful highways, the 
millions of cars, the accumulation of pos- 
sessions and other wealth—all of it seems 
only to increase the tension and heighten 
the fear. We have not resolved the most 
pressing problems of our generation, to find 
some balance between the miracle of science 
and the greater miracle of human kindness. 

In the 1920's, I remember, Henry L. Menck- 
en was the great iconoclast and an object 
of veneration. He used to make us laugh 
at the yahoo“ —the semiliterate southerner 
who ran into the woods shouting, “Jesus 
saves.” 

What Mencken did not realize was that 
this was a most profound expression of pro- 
test; protest against feudalism and poverty 
in the only way this southerner could ex- 
press himself—through his faith. 

A few years later, when the great depres- 
sion engulfed America, most of us realized 
we did not have a much better protest to 
utter. Had we not laughed with Mencken 
but listened to the “yahoo” we might have 
alleviated some of our subsequent sufferings, 

No society or historical sect has ever been 
without a formula for insuring it will get 
along with itself. 

Perhaps the Hebrews offered the first most 
succinct one: “Do not do unto others as you 
would not have others do unto you,” which 
the Christians, with characteristic clarity, 
reduced to: “Do unto others as you would 
have others do unto you.” 

Certainly I have no better formulation to 
offer. But much depends upon its interpre- 
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tation. It cam mean “equal justice under 
law,” or it can mean the Orwellian dictum 
“All animals are equal, but some animals 
are more equal than others.” 

It depends on how many people you want 
to get along with—everybody or a special 
few. If a special few, I suggest you have 
wasted your time reading this article; if 
everybody, I suggest you remember you are 
a part of soclety—and society 1s derived 
from the Latin noun “socius,” which means 
“partner.” 

And it is really not hard to act accordingly. 


One Hundred Billion Dollar-Plus Budgets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Derrick Oil City-Franklin-Clarion, Pa., 
on February 3, 1962: 

Ons HUNDRED BILLION DoLLAR-PLUS BUDGET 


Budget Director Bell certainly was on safe 
ground the other day when he remarked that 
“none of us should be surprised“ when the 
Federal budget tops $100 “billion in a few 
years’ time. 

At the rate we're going, the only surprise 
would come if the budget were held under 
the $100 billion mark. At the figure of $92.5 
billion set by President Kennedy for fiscal 
1963, the budget will be nearly $30 billion 
higher than it was for so recent a year as 
1955. It will be $83 billion higher than in 
fiscal 1940. 

While not surprising, there certainly is a 
disconcerting fact about these leaping 
budgets. And that is the complacency with 
which they are viewed by the bureaucratic 
spenders in Washington. They continue to 
view the uninhibited budget growth with 
continued deficits, mounting debt, and in- 
creasing drain upon the economy’s produc- 
tive resources as quite all right. 

It's significant to note, however, that many 
economists are warning that a budget tak- 
ing one-fourth of the national income is 
imperiling the Nation’s economic health. 
And right now, the combination of local, 
State and Federal spending is above that 
danger line. 

Rather than complacency, there should be 
real concern about the massive growth in 
government spending. In 26 of the last 31 
years, the Federal Government has operated 
in the red. There was a $3.9 billion deficit 
last year. The deficit this year will be ap- 
proximately twice that figure. And it’s al- 
most certain there will be another deficit 
next year. 

The Federal debt is now approaching the 
It will go beyond $300 
billion this year. That it will go still higher 
under present spending policies is indicated 
by the fact that the administration has 
asked Congress to hike the legal debt limit 
to $308 billion. = 

Assuredly the question must arise as to 
how much longer we can go on spending be- 
yond cur means and increasing the debt be- 
fore the financial roof caves in. Of course, 
there'll be no surprise at that either unless 
some semblance of stability is implanted 
into the fiscal affairs of government. 
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Dedication of New Post Office at Newry, 
Blair County, Pa., February 3, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 3, 1962, a new post office was 
dedicated at Newry, Pa., in my congres- 
sional district, at which time I was 
pleased to deliver the following address 
which, under leave granted, I include in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. 
Van ZANDT 

It is pleasing to participate in this dedi- 
cation program, since it is a memorable occa- 
sion in the history of the Borough of Newry- 

The post office we are dedicating today 15 
evidence of the progress of a postal moderni- 
zation program inaugurated in 1953 that 
promises to revolutionize the operations of 
this indispensable American institution. 

At that time it was found that 12,000 of 
the Nation’s 36,000 post offices indicated the 
need for modernization or replacement be- 
cause of lack of space or outmoded quarters 
and equipment. 

Since Newry was among the communities 
in need of modern postal facilities, it was 
pleasing to me to be able to announce on 
April 29, 1960, that a new post office 
been authorized for this community, in 
keeping with the postal modernization 


This modern post office building was con- 
structed under the Post Office Department's 
commercial leasing program, which means 
its owner will pay county, borough, and 
school taxes on it the same as other Newry 
taxpayers. 

This modern post office provides the resi- 
dents of Newry with the latest in modern 
postal improvements, assuring patrons more 
convenient mail service, as well as providing 
adequate facilities and improved working 
conditions for Postmaster E. J. Miller and 
those who assist him. 

On this occasion it is appropriate to recall 
that Williamsburg is the only town in Blair 
County older than Newry. 

Founded in 1795 by Patrick Cassidy, 4 
native of Newry, Ireland, this community: 
which was incorporated as a borough in 
1876, has nurtured generations of God- 
fearing men and women whose spiritual roots 
were imbedded in various religious faiths- 

Their intense love of country is recorded 
in the history of the community as evi- 
denced by the patriotic service of Newry's 
manhood and womanhood in every national 
emergency. 

This display of patriotism by every genera- 
tion recalls to mind the stirring example set 
by Newry's founder, Patrick Cassidy, who 
fought on the side of the colonists in the 
American Revolution and thus aided in se- 
curing for posterity our cherished ideals of 
liberty and freedom. 

In dwelling briefly on the history of the 
postal service in Blair County, we are re- 
minded that in 1846, when Blair County was 
formed from parts of Huntingdon and Bed- 
ford Counties, there were 13 post offices, in- 
cluding Newry, within its borders. 

From 1846 to 1917, 44 additional post of- 
fices were established, bringing the total to 
57 offices. 
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In 1962 or 106 years after the founding of 
County, due to the establishment of 
rural delivery service and the consolidation 
Or abolishment of post offices, the number of 
has been reduced to 15. 

It is significant to state that in 1846 the 
13 post offices in Blair County served 

an estimated population of about 16,000. 

Today, after 106 years of its existence, 
County has a total population of 
137,270. 

Despite the amazing growth of the postal 
kantes. coupled with the expansion of its 
“cilities which has brought increased de- 

for postal service, the 15 post offices 
e efficient daily service for the entire 
r tion of the county. 

Speaking of the increased demand for 
Modern postal facilities, it is realized that 
"Xclting things are happening in the field 
f communications. 

In the not too distant future instantane- 
Ous transmission of messages and pictures 
Will be possible on an international scale. 

Postal research is discovering new ways 
10 apply recent technological breakthroughs 

the field of space communications to our 
operations to make its service more 
Weful and efficient. 

improvement has been a continuing 
Process since the establishment of the Amer- 
ican postal service. 

The quality and extent of postal opera- 
tions in the United States has grown—as our 
Country has increased in size, population, 
and wealth. 

p postal system, which began with only 
Post offices and less than 2,000 miles of 
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Toads to serve an area of some 868,000 
Quare miles, has become a large and complex 
operation. 

e ae U.S. postal service now handles over 
billion pieces of mail and is the largest 
angle communications system in the world. 
The area served now extends beyond the 
boundaries of the North American Continent 
he melude the Hawaiian and other islands 
the Pacific. 
number of people who depend on this 


system of com- 


of the increases in demand for its 


We have now entered a new era in trans- 

Portation and communications. 
To meet the challenge of the space age 
a . Postal service is currently engaged in 
wy arch and modernization program that 
is have far-reaching effects on mail service 
next decade. $ 
wW 1970 our postal system will probably 
Maj ung two completely new concepts of 
ton, 

Experimental use of both of these has 
Proven they are technically practicable, but 
dennements are needed to make them eco- 
ly feasible. 

One of these involves the use of guided 
Te es to transport mail to areas not now 

y accessible by conventional modes of 
“ansportation and communication. 
ae first successful mail delivery based on 
with 2 and missiles was made in June 1959, 
a Regulus missile launched from a 
Mbmarine, a hundred miles off the coast of 
other recent major technological 
wreakthrough in mail transmission is based 
the use of space satellites, 

Worldwide communications network 

ed by space satellites orbiting thousands 
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of miles above the earth will make revolu- 
tionary changes in many forms of com- 
munications, including the postal system, 
possible within the next 5 or 10 years. 

These satellites will act as microwave relay 
stations to serve as channels for teletype, 
telephone, radio, and television. 

Mail transmission that utilizes this same 
principle is currently under study at the 
Post Office Department Laboratory. 

The system developed to date involves 
converting written messages into electronic 
impulses, scrambling them for privacy, and 
relaying them by microwave to another post 
office. 

When the satellite communications net- 
work is put into space this system of in- 
stantaneous electronic transmission will 
make it possible to send written messages 
across oceans and continents within minutes 
instead of days. 

Truly the new post office structure we 
are dedicating today is an excellent symbol 
of the postal progress that is still underway, 

This new building stands as a tribute to 
the constant process of postal advancement 
and to our country’s scientific and economic 
achievements that make it possible. 

Therefore, I wish to congratulate Post- 
master E. J. Miller and those who assist him, 
as well as borough officials and businessmen, 
on this admirable addition to the area's 
postal facilities. 

I wish to congratulate Mr. Kenneth Ciaar, 
of East Freedom, who was successful in ob- 
taining the contract to construct and lease 
this new and modern post office building. 

In addition I warmly comemnd the Newry 
Lions Club for sponsoring this dedication 
program and the businessmen and residents 
who aided the sponsors. 

As a Member of of Congress interested in 
providing adequate postal service through 
modern facilities, I am pleased to have been 
invited to join with you in dedicating your 
new and modern post office. 

The Borough of Newry has gained a valu- 
able and attractive asset and one that re- 
fiects credit on this community. 


The New Industrial Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I wish to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues an excellent 
editorial published on February 3, 1962, 
in the Boston Globe. We are currently 
experiencing a new industrial revolu- 
tion. One of the byproducts of rapid 
technological advance, described by such 
terms as “automation” and “cyber- 
netics,” is a growing hard-core unem- 
ployment among lower skilled workers. 

The recent House Republican policy 
committee study on “Employment in the 
Dynamic American Economy” suggested 
a number of measures to prevent struc- 
tural and frictional unemployment. A 
major step in this direction is the re- 
training of workers in the skills of the 
future. The Keynesian approach of 
huge Government deficits to raise total 
aggregate demand is not adequate to 
meet the new problems of unemploy- 
ment. 
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It is important to note that automa- 
tion increases jobs though many people 
believe the reverse to be true. But the 
job-creating effect of automation does 
not occur automatically and painlessly. 
Those with simple skills, who lose out 
for a time to the machines, usually can- 
not be hired again without improving 
and upgrading their labor. The hard 
realities of retraining must be recog- 
nized. Icommend this enlightening edi- 
torial to your serious attention: 

A New INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

If there is a constant running through 
human affairs, and many believe there is, 
the man who designed the first wheel more 
than likely crushed his foot beneath it be- 
fore he learned to ride. So it was with the 
first industrial revolution. So now with 
automation. This time, at least, man is con- 
scious that he is grappling with a Franken- 
stein monster which he must bend to his 
will before it smashes his maker. 

One of the problems is the growing hard- 
core unemployment among unskilled and 
semiskilled workers. Secretary of Labor Ar- 
thur J. Goldberg, in his appearance before 
Congress, emphasized that although overall 
unemployment is at its lowest rate in 16 
months, 5.8 percent, the number of persons 
unemployed for 4 months or more has not 
dropped. Ax 

This phenomenon, a dangerous one, is a 
result of automation. 

The word “automation” was coined not 
two decades ago by a student at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration; 
the word “cybernetics” 10 years ago by a 
professor of Masachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. The first has been defined as the 
art of controlling machines by other ma- 
chines. The second has been defined by its 
inventor, Norbert Wiener, as the science of 
communications and control in men and 
machines. 2 

The first pertains to technology; the sec- 
ond to pure science. Both have become of 
immense importance to the economies of 

and the United States and in the 
lives of their working peoples. In World War 
II, both were vital to the survival of free- 
dom. Now they threaten, by prodigious 
growth in their applications to production 
and business, to shackle the economy and 
smite the workers. 

Properly managed, says Congressman EL- 
MER J, HoLLanD, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Unem- 
ployment and the Impact of Automation, 
they can open unbelievable vistas for the 
peoples of the world. 

Recently a new warning was sounded, em- 
p: the importance of the next 20 
years in the struggle between men and ma- 
chines. Donald N. Michael, a director of the 
Peace Research Institute in Washington, is 
author of “Cybernation: The Silent Con- 
quest,” a study published by the Pund for 
the Republic, source of many brilliant 
studies on domestic problems in the United 
States. 

He warns that the initial stages of the 
Struggle are upon us. The chief social prob- 
lem resulting from automation is the dis- 
placement of the unskilled worker and his 
growing restlessness. In the long run, he 
holds, automation will not cause unemploy- 
ment but will upgrade unskilled workers to 
skilled jobs, and provide better living. 

The upgrading of workers, however, is 
falling fast behind the layoffs of workers in 
our changing technology. More and more 
men are finding themselves out of work and 
more of them are being classified as “long- 
term” unemployed. The special committee 
on unemployment has filed a bill aimed at 
offsetting the mounting costs of growing un- 
employment among the unskilled. 
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The bill provides for a Federal program for 
the training of long-term unemployed who 
presently are not permitted to take retrain- 
ing courses while receiving unemployment 
compensation. Under its terms, the Federal 
Government would continue the State pay- 
ments at the end of their customary expira- 
tion, at the same time providing vocational 

not to exceed 52 weeks. The skills 
taught would be aimed at the increasing 
skilled-job opportuhities. The bill offers a 
wise approach to the cure of an economic 
illness In a nation otherwise prosperous. 


Why an Urban Affairs Department? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, a very 
fine and learned gentleman residing in 
the 10th Congressional District of Vir- 
ginia has brought to my attention an 
editorial appearing in the Wall Street 
Journal on Wednesday, January 31. 

The gentleman, Mr. Joseph D. Hough- 
ton, of Arlington, in a brief note sug- 
gesting that this editorial be included 
in the Recorp, commented further on the 
“plain foolishness” inherent in the crea- 
tion of a new Department of Urban 
Affairs, and concluded with a request 
for my views on the subject as his Rep- 
resentative in Congress. 

To Mr. Houghton, and to my col- 
leagues in both House and Senate, may 
I state simply and without equivocation 
that I concur with the opinion expressed 
in this editorial and I commend it to my 
3 for their careful considera- 

WEY an URBAN AFFARS DEPARTMENT? 


A lot more hest than light is being gen- 
erated around the administration's efforts 
to create a Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing. The President, now that the 
House Rules Committee has pigeonholed a 
bill to create the new agency, is trying to 
win his point by setting up the Department 
by Executive decree. So it is a good time 
to review just what this program involves 
and to see what its implications are. 

The provides for transfering to a 
new Cabinet-level department the functions 
of many existing Federal housing agencies, 
The would be charged with study- 
ing the Nation’s housing problems and de- 
velopment of urban communities, advising 
the President, and providing leadership, tech- 
nical assistance, and information to State 
and local governments. 

Proponents of the plan themselves have 
advanced, unintentionally, persuasive rea- 
sons why it is neither desirable nor neces- 
sary. For they have said again and again 
that the plan would create no new Federal 

nor would it alter substantially 
existing laws on Federal housing and urban 
development. If they is so, as the National 
Association of Manufacturers and others 
have observed, there surely is no crying need 
for a whole new Department of Urban Af- 
fairs and Housing. 

But a much more likely prospect is that 
the proposed Department would actually be 
a device by which the Federal Government 
could extend and consolidate control over 
its far-flung housing and urban redevelop- 
ment projects, at the expense of urban areas. 
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Since the plan defines an urban area as s 
city or township of any size, whether in- 
corporated or unincorporated, it would cover 
a pretty broad territory. 4 

The President himself hinted at the possi- 
ble extent of this Department's invasion of 
localities when, commenting on the Rules 
Committee action, he referred to the admin- 
istration’s “concern for some effective man- 
agement and responsibility of the problems 
of two-thirds of our population who live in 
cities.” 

The Government might well be con- 
cerned. For just such massive intrusions 
into municipal affairs as a Department of 
Urban Affairs and Housing would be empow- 
ered to make have helped to contribute to 
the urban mismanagement and irresponsi- 
bility with which many cities are well ac- 
quainted. Too often political machines 
have become involved with millions of dol- 
lars of construction contracts with scandal- 
ous results. Nor is the profligate example 
of the Government itself one that suggests 
prudent management to municipal govern- 
ments. 

What the cities need far more urgently 
than Federal concern for their failings is a 
hard look by their own administrators and 
citizens at what Federal housing programs 
already are doing to them. What is hap- 
pening as the result of paper plans im 
upon them from Washington whether rele- 
vant to local problems and conditions or not? 
What has been the effect of municipal rub- 
ber-stamping of Federal standards and speci- 
fications, imposed under the threat of with- 
drawal of Federal funds? What has been 
the effect on cities of swallowing projects 
which in the absence of local control had 
been better not begun at all? 

That sort of realistic appraisal is the last 
thing the localities can expect from the 
Federal Government. And it surely would 
not come from a Department of Urban Af- 
fairs and Housing. What would inevitably 
come are still more and more elaborate paper 
plans, more Federal standards and specifica- 
tions, more Federal say-so about where, how 
and for what the taxpayers’ dollars are used. 
The only logical end to all this is complete 
abdication of municipal control over urban 
development. 

It may be vain to expect that the Federal 
housing and urban improvement juggernaut 
as it now exists can be rolled back. But its 
further invasion, under the banner of a new 
Cabinet-rank department, can be checked. 
Now that the President, in a message yester- 
day, has notified Congress he is setting up the 
Department, the House or Senate has 60 days 
in which to reject it. On its merits alone, 
rejection is what it deserves. 


Dorothy Head Knode on U.S. Net Visit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, sporting events are most valu- 
able in the increasing efforts to create 
better international understanding. The 
niece of one of my constituents, Mrs. 
Dorothy Head Knode, has won honors 
for herself and has also made a valuable 
contribution to international good will. 

Mrs. Knode has recently won recog- 
nition for the excellence of her partici- 
pation in the Bermuda Lawn Tennis 
Club’s invitational tournament and the 
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Coral Beach competition. This was 8 
culmination of 15 years of active and 
successful competition in tennis tourna- 
ments throughout the world. 

Now Mrs. Knode is returning to her 
temporary home in Tokyo. No doubt 
she will continue her great interest in 
tennis and in being a sports ambassador 
of international harmony and good will. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
am pleased to insert in the Recorp an 
account of her visit to the United States 
and Alameda, Calif., as recorded in thé 
Alameda Times Star of recent date: 

Dorotiuy HEAD Knope on U.S. NET Visit 

Tennis players, like doctors and old sol- 
diers, never retire. 

Old soldiers, as the barracks ballad goes, 
just fade away. 

Doctors are always called back into service 
because an old friend is sick or the daughter 
of one of his favorite patients is about to 
have a baby. 

When tennis players feel the slowing prot” 
ess creeping into their game, bravely an- 
nounce their retirement from tournament 
competition, 

But no matter where they go in the world. 
or what they do there is tennis—and ® 
tournament—so they are soon again batting 
the bouncing ball with gut-laced racquet. 

A year after she won the 1960 Nati 
Clay Court championship for the second 
time, and her husband was transferred 
Tokyo, Mrs. Donald P, Knode, known to her 
Alameda friends as Dottie Head, announced 
her retirement from the net sport. 

But the lure was too great to chop off with 
one stroke, and the isolation from tourna 
ment competition was so compelling she re- 
turned from Japan to win the women’s sing“ 
les and doubles titles in the Bermuda Law? 
Tennis Club's invitational tournament and 
the Coral Beach competition recently. 

Now on her way back to Tokyo, Mrs. Knode 
plans to visit Dr. and Mrs. J. C. Knode, 953 
Coast Boulevard, La Jolla, Calif., her fa 
and mother-in-law, and Mr. and Mrs, L. © 
Farrer, 1815 Harvard Drive. 

Mrs. Knode, now the mother of two— 1 
year-old Karen, and Kim Brett, born on 
June 15—will soon be playing back in Tokyo. 

Highlight of the noncompetitive year for 
Mrs. Knode was the presentation of the Marl” 
boro award for the 15 seasons of good will she 
created for America on her tennis travels 
around the world. 

In the story announcing the presentation 
of the award in a three-page spread, includ- 
ing pictures of her career highlights: Tennis 
World, the international net magazine, de- 
scribed Dorothy as follows: 

“During her 15 years of tennis travels. 
Dorothy ‘Little Flower’ Knode has been an 
American ambassador of good will as well 45 
an international tennis star. The dile 
of the tennis player abroad are compara! 
to those of the American Ambassador to the 
Congo. They include the rewards of diplo- 
matic dinners (Dottie has been feted by ® 
king and a maharajah), the penalties of re“ 
call (the USLTA once insisted that she Te 


turn to the States immediately), the inter 


national crises (during a USO tour, a well, 
meaning private sat on her glasses and 
broke them, thus rendering her helpless at 
net for 4 days), the honors bestowed (she 
battled the intricacies of the U.S. Wigbt 
man Cup team), the diplomatic niceties (she 
battled the intricacies of 

for over a year when she was an Istanbul 
housewife), the art of conducting negotia- 
tions with foreign powers (she arranged her 
tournament itineraries with skill and tact)’ 
and the entertaining of visiting plenipote?> 
tiaries (dozens of players have been hosted 
by the Knodes, including the entire British 
Wightman Cup team), 
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“Throughout her career in the Foreign 
Service, Dottie served (no pun intended) 
With modesty, warmth, and dignity. She 
never performed ignobly on or off the court 
and she was never guilty of an unsportsman- 
like or unkind deed. As a successful am- 
bassador, now retired from active duty, she 
made a hundred friends throughout the 
World.” 


Changes in Atlantic County, N.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the New Jersey seashore has 
attracted many visitors for many years 
for many reasons. We of the Garden 
State are proud that this great tourist 
attraction has given so much enjoyment 

SO Many persons. 

Within the past few months we have 
found that the area around Atlantic 
City has become a new center for our 
retired citizens. The statistics show that 
22,548 persons of the 160,800 population 
Of Atlantic County are 65 or over. Only 
the Tampa and St. Petersburg metropol- 
itan area in Florida has a greater per- 
Centage of senior citizens. The 1960 
Census showed that almost one out of 
every seven persons in Atlantic County 
Was 65 years or older. 

This great influx has been caused by 

y reasons. It will probably become 
Greater as the years go by, and new ad- 
justments in the social structure will be 
Made. These changes have already 
Started in Atlantic County, as they have 
in many individual municipalities of New 
Jersey and other States. All our citizens 
are preparing for these changes, not only 
those elderly citizens directly affected 
by them. It was my good fortune last 
October to conduct two hearings of a 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Aging, and I received many heart- 

descriptions of community re- 
SPonse to the new and growing needs of 
Our elderly citizens, 

The Atlantic County situation is of 
Particular interest. I ask unanimous 
t t to have printed in the Recorp 
Wo articles and an editorial describing 
the changes in the county and the many 
es in which citizens and community 

aders are responding to that change. 
ti article is from the January 22 edi- 

on of the Atlantic City Press; an edi- 
from the January 23 edition of the 
Same newspaper is also included. The 
mal article is from the February-March 
ue of Modern Maturity, a magazine 
published by the American Association 
of Retired Persons. 
There being no objection, the articles 

8 editorial were ordered to be printed 

the Recorp, as follows: 

EMBER THem SUMMERS: Wr Do OLD 

FOLKS RETRE TO RESORT? 

at wren s Nore.—The 1960 census showed 

t the Atlantic City area had the Nation's 

65 highest percentage of residents over 

- AP's Atlantic City correspondent, Dor- 
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man Cordell, talked with these senior citi- 
zens about their lives in the resort. Here is 
their story.) 

(By Dorman Cordell) 

“You go out, you sit around, or you walk, 
you eat, you sleep—it's the same thing every 
day,” the white-haired widow said in a soft 
voice with a tone of resignation. 

“But it’s better than Philadelphia. Here 
you can get the sunshine and the fresh air. 
And in the city, people wonder if you're crazy 
if you take a walk every day.” 

The widow sat looking out on the deserted 
winter beach from a lounge on the city- 
owned Garden Pier. Others like her, elderly 
men and women, occupied the other chairs 
in the lounge, talking together or reading 
or just sitting. 

In an adjoining game room, 20 or 30 elderly 
men played checkers, chess, and dominoes, 
The buzz of quiet conversation filled both 
rooms. 

There are hundreds like them—people over 
65 years old who have decided to spend their 
retirement years here. Their number be- 
comes especially evident when the resort 
crowds of summer leave. 

The 1960 census showed that almost one 
out of every seven persons in Atlantic Coun- 
ty. which includes Atlantic City and is sub- 
urbs, was over 65. 

FOURTEEN PERCENT OVER 65 


Of a population of 160,880 in the county, 
22,548, or 14 percent, were over 65. The only 
metropolitan area with a higher percentage 
was Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla., with 17 per- 
cent. 

The older people here usually talk freely 
about their lives and their problems, but 
many of them prefer not to give their names. 

Most of the elderly group come from either 
Philadelphia, 60 miles away, or New York, 
120 miles away. That's one reason they come 
here. Many of them have been here before 
for summer vacations and are familiar with 
Atlantic City. 

And since the larger cities are near, they 
are closer to relatives than they would be in 
Florida or other places with warmer climates 
than New Jersey. 

“It's 10° warmer here most of the time in 
the winter than it is in Pennsylvania,” one 
woman said. “I can tell the difference, too.“ 

“I went to St. Petersburg once after my 
husband died,” said the white-haired widow 
from Philadelphia. “But I thought there 
were too many bugs, so I came back and 
came here." 

LIKE BOARDWALK 


Ask almost any retired person why he 
came to Atlantic City, and he will mention 
the boardwalk, which stretches for 7 miles 
along the beach. Elderly people like it be- 
cause there are no cars and trucks to dodge 
and because benches are scattered along its 
length. i 

Except on the coldest days, they fill the 
benches. 

“You've got to remember that most of us 
live on small pensions, or social security, or 
maybe from savings,” said one woman. 
“The place where I live is just one small 
room. That's all I can afford, and there's 
nothing to make you want to stay in it when 
you can get out. 

“I think most of us live about like that. 
That's why we like the boardwalk. It gives 
us some place to go.“ 

Most of the old people have little else to 
do. “You know they won't hire anybody as 
old as us to work when even some young 
people can't get jobs now,“ the woman said. 

However, some find other things to do. 
“You're all right as long as you have a 
hobby, I say,” Mrs. Irene Hughes of Phila- 
delphia said, Mine is autographs, I started 
with Valentino’s (the late motion picture 
star Rudolph Valentino) and now I've got 
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9.000 of them. I'm 77 now and I haven't 
quit yet.“ 

Morris Couf, a grocer from Atlantie City 
who retired in his hometown, said Golden 
Age Clubs“ are popular, Atlantic City has 
several of them. Couf said he belongs to 
one with about 500 members which meets 
on Tuesdays for entertainment and on 
Thursdays for a social gathering. 

But a woman who sat with a book In her 
lap said, Those Golden Age Club people are 
too lively for a lot of us. Some of them 
are livelier than people a lot younger." 

Irving Spivack, director of the Federation 
of Jewish Charities, which works closely 
with the problems of the aged, said he feels 
the resources offered by this group are 
overlooked, 

ASSET TO AREA 

“These people, if they're properly ap- 
proached, could be an asset to the commu- 
nity,” Spivack said. “They offer brain 
power and a history of leadership and 
success,” 

Spivack said the elderly offer economic 
advantages, too. “Today, retired people 
often are those who have considerable eco- 
nomic assets,” he said. “They contribute to 
the economy of the county.” 

The Social Security Administration alone 
reports payments of $18 million a year in 
Atlantic County, most of it in retirement 
benefits. 

Money isn’t everything, however. “Some 
of the hotels don't like to have too many 
old people,” said a 70-year-old woman who 
gave her age but not her name. “They 
feel it creates an atmosphere that drives off 
younger people.” 

City officials say and do little either to 
discourage or encourage the influx of the 
elderly, except to mention occasionally that 
more housing for them is needed. The 
rooms on the pier and a day center at a 
school were established at the instigation 
of clubs and charitable organizations. 

But still the elderly come. The percén- 
tage of them in the population has in- 
creased steadily for several years. Spivack 
predicts the increase will continue. 

“Older people seem to gravitate naturally 
toward places where other older people are,” 
he said. : 


SENIORS ACTIVE IN ATLANTIC CITY 


The Zonta Club of Atlantic City area, after 
being in existence for 2 years, appointed a 
committee to search for a project which 
would be a real service to their community. 
They decided that in this area where many 
retired persons come to live, there was a 
need to do something for those lonely people 
to become acquaninted with each other. 80 
the first Golden Age Club in Atlantic City 
was formed. 

As Zonta's first Golden Age Club grew, 
they took a survey to find out just what their 
members liked to do most. They found 
they liked to travel, to dance, to play cards, 
to create things with their hands, to sing 
because they all love music, but most of all 
to be accepted back into society and be part 
of their community. They wanted to be 
busy. Most of them were accustomed to 
working and the long leisure hours seemed 
to become a burden for them, We decided 
that these folks could be a real service to 
their community by doing things for others. 

A number of women liked to knit and cro- 
chet so the Zonta Club supplied them with 
wool and asked them to make afghan squares 
and every few weeks they brought them in 
and sewed them together to make either full 
or lap size afghans, which they distributed 
to wheel chair and bedfast Golden Agers in 
hospitals, nursing homes, old age homes, 
chronically ill hospitals, or wherever they 
hear of a Golden Ager who can use one, 

Through a special arrangement with the 
public library, the librarian kept them sup- 
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plied with books and the Golden Agers have 
appointed a sunshine committee who take 
turns bringing books and reading to persons 
who are shut-ins in the entire community. 

h the guidance of the Zonta Club 
these folks learned to develop their tal- 
ents by creating and making all types of 
articles for sale. These were sold in a loaned 
store on the boardwalk. The money was 
used for their traveling project, which ena- 
bles the entire group to take trips together 
to interesting places which they could not 
do by themselves, 

Twice the Golden Agers have held a cov- 
ered-dish luncheon. Each member pre- 
pares her specialty dish and the public is 
invited. The proceeds from these affairs 
were used to buy whelchairs, hospital beds, 
exercise bicycles, etc. for any Golden Agers 
who are chronically ill and need them but 
cannot afford to purchase or rent them. 

They also decided to have an antique show 
and all the members dug up something 
that was old and had some kind of history 
behind the article. They charged 50 cents 
admission and the money was used to estab- 
lish a fund which is used for Golden-Agers 
who need help from time to time. Those 
in need apply to a chairman and a com- 
mittee discusses it privately so no other 
members know anything about it, and then 
a loan is made to the person. They pay it 
back just as they can afford it. 

Any holidays such as Easter, Thanksgiving. 
and Christmas, a telephone committee con- 
tacts all the Golden-Agers in the area to 
see that no Golden-Ager has dinner alone. 
The last meeting of the club before Christ- 
mas, every member either donated in cash 
or brought some type of food, and 10 bas- 
kets were delivered to Golden-Agers who 
must live on limited income and maybe 
would not be able to have the little extras 
they might like to have for the holidays. 

These folks are very thorough and they 
make sure every detail is carried out. If a 
member misses a meeting because of illness, 
they immediately get their telephone com- 
mittee into action and within a day every- 
one is ready to help in any way they are 
capable. One member recently needed blood 
and it was announced at a meeting. The 
next day 37 Golden-Agers applied to build 
the blood bank in case any other Golden- 
Agers should need it. 

This group ranges in age from 60 to 96 
years old—both men and women. They come 
to the meetings from towns within a radius 
of 30 miles. 

Because of the need of some of these folks 
for additional income, a Golden Age Em- 
ployment Service was established and an ad 
was placed in the local daily paper stating 
that this service had a 24-hour-a-day tele- 
phone service. This has produced wonderful 
results. Many members who are able and 
wanted to work, have found steady and part- 
time employment which has helped to sup- 
plement their limited incomes. They have 
been placed in positions as: practical nurses, 
companions, waitresses, cashiers, baby sitters, 
watchmen, maintenance men, part-time 
clerks, accountants, carpenters, etc. Some 
of the members who had no families and 
lived alone, have been placed in permanent 
homes as housekeepers, governesses, chil- 
dren's nurses, etc., as the result of this ad. 

The theaters give the Golden-Agers a spe- 
clal rate of 50 cents rather than the usual 
price of $1.25. Each member is given a movie 
card with their name, address, and picture 
of themselves, which serves as an identifica- 
tion card for them. 

Every special day such as Valentine’s Day, 
St. Patrick's Day, Lincoln and Washington's 
birthdays, Columbus Day, Mother's Day, 
Father's Day and all other holidays, a party 
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is held and the ways and means committee 
prepares decorations and refreshments es- 
pecially for the occasion. The last Wednes- 
day of each month they have a birthday 
party with a huge birthday cake, ice cream, 
and all the trimmings for all the members 
who have birthdays during that particular 
month. 

They are firm believers in old-fashioned 
hospitality and on several occasions have 
entertained other Golden Age groups from 
the surrounding area. 

The Golden-Agers have helped on the 
Cerebral Palsy, March of Dimes, Heart, and 
Cancer Fund drives by sitting at the booths 
in the street, In the banks, the post office 
and wherever they are needed. They have 
been ready dnd willing to help with any 
worthwhile project at any time. 

Their goal, in the not too distant future, 
is to have a modern housing project for 
these people—near enough to all the activi- 
ties the community offers—with a large 
enough Golden Age Center where these folks 
can meet and participate in their hobbies 
and talents such as art, crafts of all kinds, 
knowledge, sports, and various social 
activities. 


MORE FACILITIES NEEDED FOR THE ELDERLY 


Thought should be given to housing for 
the elderly in considering future redevelop- 
ment projects contemplated under Atlantic 
City’s master plan. 

The resort holds considerable allure for 
senior citizens, as evidenced by census fig- 
ures showing one out of every seven persons 
in the area is over 65. Only metropolitan 
area with a higher concentration of elderly 
is the Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla., region. 

An Associated Press writer who inter- 
view some of the local oldsters found their 
preference for Atlantic City was due to num- 
ber of reasons. It afforded them climatic 
advantages, a boardwalk on which they could 
stroll without traffic dangers, and proximity 
to relatives in nearby cities. 

His story appeared in the Press the other 
day and was made available to AP papers 
in New Jersey, New York City, and Philadel- 
phia. Obviously greater numbers of elderly 
could be attracted to the city if more at- 
tention was paid to their recreational and 
social opportunities? and to adequate hous- 
ing at moderate rentals. 

Among special features recommended in 
residential accommodations for the elderly 
are the absence of any need for climbing 
stairs, level thresholds to guard against 
tripping, doors wide enough to allow easy 
passage for & person using a wheelchair or 
crutches, floors of nonskiq,material. Shelves 
or cupboards should be at levels that do not 
require stretching, climbing or bending low. 
Bathrooms should be equipped with grab 
bars, and all fixtures such as towel and 
shower curtain rods should be capable of 
supporting the human frame. 

An old person’s need of privacy, of a 
chance to “be himself” and choose his own 
mode of living, while at the same time main- 
taining normal family and social contacts, 
has come to be generally recognized. The 
assumption that most old people want, to 
spend their time “sitting in the sun” is a 
notion that is rapidly being discarded. The 
opinion is growing that most people are 
more contented if they remain in, or near 
their home cities after retirement and have 
opportunity for participation in formal or 
informal organizations of the community. 

The oldsters with their savings and re- 
tirement incomes exert a marked stabilizing 
influence on the year-around economy of the 
resort. More should be done to provide fa- 
cilities that will encourage them to settle 
here. 
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Setting the Record Straight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting in the Recorp a letter- 
which I have written to the national 
commander of the Veterans of World 
War I of the U.S.A., Inc., regarding a 
memorandum which he circulated to 
Members of the House about a bill 9923, 
which I introduced on January 26, 1962, 
“by request.” I think it is important 
that this letter be printed in the RECORD 
to correct the commander's erroneous 
belief that this bill was introduced at 
the request of the American Legion and 
also to correct his erroneous belief that 
a bill introduced “by request” necessarily 
reflects the views of its author. 

My letter of February 1, 1962, follows: 

FEBRUARY 1, 1962. 

Mr. JOHN BasHara, Sr., 

National Commander, Veterans of World 
War I of the U.S. A., Inc., Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR COMMANDER BASHARA: Yesterday an 
employee of your organization hand deliv- 
ered to my office a memorandum ad 
to “Congressmen” dated January 31, 1962. 
This memorandum referred to H.R. 9923, 
which I introduced on January 26, 1962, and 
made the following statement: 

“Congressman OLIN E. Teague has intro- 
duced H.R. 9923, which will amend 86-211, 
sections 521 and 541, title 38. He has in- 
creased income limitations in some scales 
and reduced the pension in other groups. It 
is interesting to note, that with all the 
propaganda by veterans’ organizations like 
the American Legion and others regarding 
providing for the needy veteran, there is nọ 
increase for the veteran or widow who are in 
the $0 to $600 class. They are supposed to 
be the group placed in the most needy class 
but they have been overlooked.” 

In addition to the memorandum referred 
to above, news items appeared in the Na- 
tional Tribune which are based, apparently, 
on information furnished by your organiza- 
tion. 

You seem to be under the impression 
that I am sponsoring H.R. 9923. Undoubt- 
edly you fail to understand the procedure 
of introduction of legislation “by request.” 
I introduced H.R. 9923 at the request of 
AMVETS. The American Legion had noth- 
ing to do with this bill and I am personally 
critical of the bill for the reasons you out- 
line; namely, that it is devoted chiefly to 
raising income limits rather than helping 
those who need help the most. 

As chairman of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs I have introduced 36 bills for 
various individuals and organizations. I do 
not agree with many of these bills. I do 
follow the procedure followed by most chalr- 
men, however, of introducing bills “by re- 
quest” in order that a group or individual 
can have its bill printed and brought before 
the Congress. Your assumption that this 
bill is my bill and represents my views 18 
in error and thus has led you to write 4 
letter to Members of Congress based on these 
erroneous assumptions. 

Very truly yours, j 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman. 
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Candid Congressman Speaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr, GARY. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to say that the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch in my-congressional district is 

home base of one of the country’s 

est newspaper columnists. Flattery 

get me nowhere with this gentleman 

S the press, but I do feel that Charles 

cDowell, in taking a lighter-than- 

approach to the issues of the day, 

a great deal more sense than 

sig of our weightier-than-air pun- 

has For my frustrated colleagues, who 

ve been wanting to make a speech of 

kind for a long, long time, I com- 

mend a recent McDowell column entitled 

andi Congressman Speaks.” Under 

1 ve to extend my remarks, I insert it 
or your pleasure: 

Canpip CONGRESSMAN SPEAKS 
(By Charles McDowell) 

A mythical fellow known to us as the 
candid Congressman made a mythical 
eech the other night in his home district, 
and the mythical text follows: 
shail eds, enemies, and and independents, I 

by thanking the mayor for that 
“porough introduction. As a man who 
e no introduction.“ to quote the 

Jor's felicitous phrase when he began his 
w cal flight 13 minutes ago, I can’t help 
a dering what the mayor would do for 

man who did need an introduction. 

I am as great a statesman as the mayor 
=H I am, I also wonder why he has been 
in willing to do any real work in my behalf 

16 7 last two campaigns, but never mind. 

ve & middling pleasure to be here. 

ithout straining, I can think of several 
I would rather be but Washington is 
that of roses either, I console myself with 


ton ately everyone knows I didn’t come here 
to ne Joy of pating a hotel meal or listening 
te e mayor be alliterative. It is too early 
new Vert sensibly on what is going on in the 
I dl ee of Congress, and heaven knows 
È not interested in putting myself on the 
1 yet on the hot issues. 
train “Dt to leave town as I came—on the 
my a riding on a rail with feathers in 


be reg y, I am here because I hope to 
of tan en this fall, and this dinner ts part 
dinn ritual. If I can catch the mayor after 
drar * While he is still floating on the up- 
of his oratory, maybe I can get him 
tted to do some work in the campaign. 
Waahiconscience hurts at being away from 
Start, gton now because my committee is 
ing on some important work that most 
yOu wouldn't understand. I hope you 
of Ant, anyway, because I have to do a lot 
Const promising on that committee, and 
tituents te 
Promise, 
aquire Constituents seem to want a four- 
neat py, n who sees everything in 
tighten S and whites and takes a loud, 
thing US and unytelding stand on every- 
simpiin Often what you are getting is over- 
straga eon, which can be worse than 


— if Congressmen were as sure of 
woul Price as most of you are of yours, we 
t be able to agree on when to meet. 


nd not to approve of 
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I try to keep abreast of your opinions by 
reading my mail. Your powers of indigna- 
tion amaze me. If Congressmen had the 
Same powers our sessions would be an end- 
less street riot. 

I confess that there are times when I am 
not sure what is right, when I see reason- 
able Members of Congress on both sides of 
an issue. So I consult the mail and find 
mostly indignant people all saying I will 
vote with them if I have a vertebra of my 
backbone left. 

You may not know how hard it is to repre- 
sent you. It is the consensus of this district, 
for instance. that we should have lower taxes 
and more defense, fewer Federal-aid pro- 
grams and more Federal money spent in the 
district, less bureaucracy and more jobs for 
deserving constituents. 

I am interested to see several independent 
voters in the audience—slumming, I sup- 
pose, among what they regard as the party 
hacks. 

You know, Independent voters play a fasci- 
nating role in our form of government. 
They take no real part in politics until the 
time comes to pick “the best man regard- 
less of party,” as the saying goes. Mean- 
while, they are free to criticize the medi- 
ocrity of party politics and the candidates it 
produces. 

These noble independents don't sully 
themselves working at politics to develop 
candidates and programs that would meet 
their high standards. 

Well, you have been good to listen to me 
without throwing your dessert plates. I 
shall subside now and attend a private meet- 
ing upstairs with some local statesmen who 
want me to reduce taxes, hold down postal 
rates, increase mail deliveries, get more 
Federal contracts for the district, build a 
bridge and dredge the harbor, and get the 
mayor a job in Washington, or anywhere. 
Good night. 


Resolution of the National Association of 
State Departments of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have recently received the following 
correspondence from Mr. Phil Camp- 
bell, secretary-treasurer of the National 
Association of State departments of ag- 
riculture; I desire to share Mr. Camp- 
bell’s letter and enclosures with my col- 
leagues who may be hesitant in opposing 
certain proposals of the Department of 
Agriculture: 

Hon. RALPH HARVEY, 

Member, House Agriculture Committee, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. — 5 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE Harvey: Enclosed is 
a copy of a resolution passed by the executive 
committee of the National Association of 
State Departments of Agriculture at its De- 
cember 1961 meeting in Washington, D.C., 
which points up a serious condition from the 
standpoint of State departments of agricul- 
ture as to the complete disregard, in many 
instances, by the Federal Government of ex- 
cellent State programs in operation which 
are financed by State funds. 

An illustration at the present time is that 
States are beginning to set up State meat 
inspection programs, similar to State milk 
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and State egg inspection programs, in order 
to insure quality meat for the consuming 
public in the States the same as quality milk 
and eggs which are presently inspected un- 
der State programs at Stata, expense. 

If the Federal Government is to take over 
all such programs in the future, the cost to 
the Federal Treasury will certainly be tre- 
mendous. 

This action by the executive committee of 
the National Association of State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture is being sent to you 
for your information. 

Yours truly, 
PHIL CAMPBELL, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
MOTION PASSED BY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE DE- 

PARTMENTS OF AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON, 

D.C., DECEMBER 17, 18, 19, 1961 


Moved by Commissioner Gill and seconded 
by Director McIntyre, that the executive 
committee express its grave concern at action 
and attitudes by Federal agencies in carry- 
ing out programs such as the red meat in- 
spection program which ignore similar State 
programs as adequately conducted as the 
Federal programs, resulting in the discour- 
agement of State legislatures to enact such 
State programs and to finance them with 
State tax money, causing greater demands 
on programs from the Federal treasury alone 
rather than by Federal-State agreements with 
State governments helping to finance these 
programs with State taxes. It is felt by the 
executive committee that Federal-State co- 
operative inspection programs should be en- 
couraged rather than haying Federal action 
which discourages the State legislature from 
authorizing and financing such cooperative 
programs: 

“RESOLUTION RELATIVE TO THE INSPECTION 
OF RED MEAT 

“Whereas it is desirable that all red meat 
slaughtered in the United States shall be 
properly inspected and passed as wholesome 
and fit for human consumption; and 

“Whereas a number of States have been 


vitally interested in instigating mandatory . 


State red meat inspection programs, with 
some States having actually begun manda- 
tory State red meat inspection programs; and 

“Whereas several of the States provide a 
voluntary State red meat inspection pro- 
gram; and 

“Whereas without Federal inspection or 
recognized State inspection, red meat proc- 
essers may not move in interstate commerce 
and are limited to intrastate markets; and 

“Whereas with a combination of Federal 
inspection and State inspection programs, all 
of the red meat processers and handlers 
might compete in the market on an equi- 
table basis; and 

“Whereas only by complete cooperation 
between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment can an overall red meat inspection 
program, whether State or Federal, be ac- 
complished to protect the consuming public 
and to benefit the producers, processers, and 
sellers of red meats: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Executive Committee of 
the National Association of State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture in session assembled, 
That every effort be made to bring about the 
greatest cooperation possible between the 
Federal and State governments to the end 
that an adequate red meat inspection pro- 
gram will be accomplished so as to fully 
protect the consuming public and to benefit 
those engaged in the processing and sale of 
red meats; be it further 

“Resolved, That the accomplishment of an 
adequate cooperative red meat inspection 
program be attained at the earliest possible 
date and that all officials having any author- 
ity in relation thereto utilize every facility 
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at their command to accomplish this pur- 
pose at the least possible cost and with the 
least duplication of services, while at the 
same time maintaining standards adequate 
to accomplish this purpose; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
furnished to the Secretary of Agriculture 
and to other affected persons. 

“Done at Washington, D.C., this 19th day 
of December 1961. 

“PHIL CAMPBELL, 
“Secretary.” 


Medical Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a letter from 
the Board of Christian Social Concerns 
of the Methodist Church, Detroit Con- 
ference, as well as a resolution adopted at 
their annual conference session on June 
17, expressing their support for medical 
care for the aging under the social se- 
curity program. 

BOARD oF CHRISTIAN SOCIAL CONCERNS, 
Detroit, Mich., January 29, 1962. 

The Honorable JoRN D. GELL, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ma. DINGELL: The Detroit Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church with 529 con- 
gregations in eastern and northern Michi- 
gan, has gone on record favoring the prin- 
ciple of a social security approach to med- 
ical care for the aging. The resolution that 
was adopted at our annual conference ses- 
sion on June 17, 1961, is enclosed. 

That you may know that many of our peo- 
ple have given considerable thought to this 
matter, here is how our resolution was con- 
ceived and adopted. In February 1961, 100 
of our pastors and laymen studied the med- 
ical needs of the aging at workshops spon- 
sored by our Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns. Informal polis at those sessions 
showed strong support for a social security 
approach to medical care for the aging. A 
month later a resolution was discussed and 
adopted by 40 church leaders at a meeting of 
the Conference Board of Christian Social 
Concerns. The action was taken at the re- 
quest of the board's social welfare commit- 
tee. In June, the resolution was submitted 
to and endorsed by the annual conference, 
made up of the ministerial and lay delegates 
from all 529 churches. Thus, as you can see, 
the enclosed resolution represents the con- 
victims, of many Methodists. 

As medical care for the aging is one of the 
most urgent issues on the agenda of Con- 
gress this session, the Detroit Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church sincerely 
hopes that sound legislation along the lines 
recommended will be adopted. 

Sincerely, 
A. THEODORE HALSTED, 
Secretary, Social Welfare Committee. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGING—A RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED BY THE DETROIT ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE METHODIST CHURCH, JUNE 17, 
1961, AND PRINTED IN THE CONFERENCE 
JOURNAL ON PAGE 431 (“THE AGING,” Par. 3, 
Sec. (D)) 

To meet adequately the costs of health care 
for the aging, we concur with a recent (Feb- 
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ruary 1961) statement adopted by the Gen- 
eral Board of the National Council of 
Churches, which endorses, unanimously, the 
use of the Federal Social Security system to 
supplement voluntary medical plans for men 
and women over age 65. * * * Since voluntary 
plans cannot meet the problems for about 
three-fourths of the aged, the National 
Council. of Churches supports “in principle, 
legislation which will extend the benefits of 
old age, survivors, and disability insurance to 
include adequate health care for retired aged 
persons.” We also urge that arrangements 
be worked out to provide adequate health 
services for elderly persons not covered by 
social security legislation, local, State, and 
Federal, in equitable combination. 


Chicago Police Force Now One of the 
Finest in the Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
indeed proud today to call the attention 
of my colleagues to a spectacular job of 
policework performed in Chicago in the 
speedy arrest of three men who recently 
kidnaped the wife and two children of 
a Chicago merchant. 

The story which appeared this morn- 
ing in the Chicago Tribune on this ex- 
cellent example of determined and dedi- 
cated policework demonstrates the great 
changes that have occurred in Chicago's 
Police Department since Mayor Daley 
reorganized the entire police force. 

Iam calling attention of my colleagues 
to this particular accomplishment be- 
cause too often both here in Congress and 
in other forums we hear only the short- 
comings of policework, but the worthy 
accomplishments of dedicated policemen 
go unnoticed. = 

The entire Nation was shocked 2 years 
ago by exposures of dereliction by a small 
group of policemen on the Chicago police 
force, as well as similar scandals in other 
large metropolitan areas. However, be- 
cause of the swift and decisive action by 
Mayor Daley, this situation was quickly 
corrected, and the people of Chicago to- 
day can look upon their police force as 
perhaps the finest in the country and 
the world. h 

The speedy manner in which this atro- 
cious kidnaping for ransom was solved 
by the robbery detail of the Chicago 
Police Department, which is headed by 
Capt. Howard Pierson, should bring com- 
fort and confidence to the thousands 
upon thousands of Americans who have 
occasion to visit Chicago annually that 
they can indeed feel secure in their visits: 

Captain Pierson and his aids, in cap- 
turing three men responsible for this 
kidnaping, demonstrate again that great 
things are happening in Chicago. 

Mr. Speaker, the Chicago Tribune ac- 
count of this excellent example of effec- 
tive policework follows: 

RNAPHIN Soivurron Tor: Pouce Give 
DETAILS aS THREE ADMIT CRIME—SPREE ON 
Ransom MONEY FACTOR 
The fiashing of ransom money by a brazen 

kidnaper, plus persistent police work, re- 
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sulted yesterday in the arrest of three men 
and the solving of the kidnaping of a South 
Side mother and her two children. 

By using many informants and question- 
ing scores of persons, robbery detail detec- 
tives, under Capt. Howard Pierson, solved the 
kidnaping “early Friday of Mrs. Gloria 
Chaneson, 41, of 2054 East goth Street; & 
daughter, Eileen, 18, a University of Illinois 
freshman; and à son, Larry, 14, a Bowen 
High School freshman. 

THREE MEN CONFESS ROLES 


Three men confessed their parts in 4 
crime, which started out to be a robbery 
and turned into a kidnaping. Detectives 
sought a fourth man as a participant. 

In addition, they recovered $880 of the 
$4,600 ransom, the bag in which the money 
was withdrawn from a bank, and the sawed- 
off shotgun, two revolvers, and a German 
Luger automatic pistol used in the crime. 

Details of how the quartet planned the 
crime, as told in the words of one of the 
kidnapers, were obtained by the Tribune. 


MANY POLICEMEN ON CASE 


The arrests came after more than 3 days 
of detective work by Captain Pierson, Lt. Jack 
Sheehy, Sgts. Elmer Kirk, Charles Dean. 
Frank Lueken, and Mervin Horsman, and 20 
detectives. 

Those under arrest are Robert Hall, 28. 
of 9538 Perry Avenue, the man who furnished 
the information for the crime; William 
Evans, 28, of 417 East 46th Street, described 
as the gang member who directed the kid- 
naping, and Joseph Dear, 19, of 3449 Indians 
Avenue. 

Detectives were seeking Ulysses John Rob- 
inson, 26, of 8110 Evans Avenue, as the 
fourth member of the gang. 

IDENTIFIED BY VICTIMS 

At a showup in Grand Crossing police sta- 
tion, Evans and Dear were identified by thé 
Irving Chanenson family and Chanenson’s 
father, Meyer, who was also held prisoner 
in the home at the time of the gang in- 
vasion. 

Evans was identified as the gunman wh? 
gained entry to the Chanenson home through 
a ruse, wearing a false mole on his face 
a beatnik beard, and then remained behind 
to negotiate for the ransom after the abduct- 
tion of the three. 

Irving Chanenson also identified Hall as a 
former employee. 

` SEIZE MONEY DESTROYER 

Also in custody was Alex Gordon, 32, of 
609 West 61st Street, who tried to destroy $80 
of the ransom money in his possession when 
arrested. Detectives said, however, that they 
did not believe Gordon played an active 
part in the plot. 

Evans’ common law wife, Miss Nona Butch- 
er, 21, who furnished a detailed description 
of how the loot was divided by the gang. 
also was held. 

The first break in the solution to the crimé 
came when detectives learned that Hall, an 
ex-convict, had been employed as a laborer 
by Irving Chanenson, 41, husband and father 
of the kidnap victim and owner of a tiré 
supply business at 1851 East Street. 
had been laid off last August. ` 

From their informants, detectives learned 
that last Friday, only a few hours after Mrs. 
Chanenson and her children were freed un- 
harmed, Hall had displayed large amount 
of money. He had also purchased, with $100 
bills, a used automobile in a car lot at 25t 
Street and Western Avenue and clothing for 
a girl friend. 

Once Hall had been arrested in his home 
Sunday night, the case began to fall into 
place. 

The arrests of Evans, Dear, Miss Butcher, 
and Gordon followed swiftly. Hall, Evans, 
and Dear all signed statements given tO 
Joseph Gill, an assistant State's attorney. 

Gill described Evans as the most talkative 
of the trio in custody for the crime. 
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WHY IT BECAME KIDNAPING 


In his confession, Evans related that the 
plot had developed originally as a robbery 
instead of a kidnaping. But after the trio 
invaded the Chanenson home late Thursday, 
they decided to kidnap Mrs. Chanenson and 
her children because Chanenson could offer 
them only 8600. 

Bvans, who is an ex-convict and a nar- 
cotics addict, told detectives that he met 
Hall in a south side tavern January 29. 

“We got to talking,” Evans said. “Hall 
told me ‘I know a guy that's got lots of 
money and areal nice home. I used to work 
for him, but I got laid off last August. 

Eyans said he told Hall, “I've got the 
equipment to make the money,” referring 
to the weapons used in the kidnap plot. 

Evans said that he and Hall then got into 
a car and drove to 95th Street and Perry 
Avenue to discuss the crime further. 

CASE HOME ON WEDNESDAY 
Last. Wednesday, Evans said, he and Rob- 
n again met with Hall at the same inter- 
Section. They discussed the plot and drove 
Past the Chanenson home. 

At noon Thursday, Evans said, he and 
Ro m rented an unheated, unfurnished 
apartment at 6445 Kenwood Avenue for $21 
a week. At this point, Evans said, he was 
Still planning a robbery but considered kid- 
naping just in case.” 

Hall refused to have any active part in the 
crime, so Evans contacted Dear on Thursday 
afternoon. That night they invaded the 
Chanenson home. 

Tang the front door bell, posed as a 
dellveryman, and insisted that Chanenson 
FE to sign for a package that was shown to 


“After I got in the house, I ducked down- 
Stairs to the basement and slipped out the 
door," Evans told police. 

TWO FORCE WAY IN 

Meanwhile, Robinson and Dear had forced 

their way through the front door before 

enson had a chance to lock it. 

to joined them after running around 
the front of the house, removing his false 
ard, and appearing as the third gunman to 

confront Chanenson. 

= e action occurred so quickly that Chan- 

re did not realize at the time that one 
the gunmen was, in fact, the delivery boy. 

aoe after the gunmen entered the home 

— announced a “stickup,” Chanenson gave 


it e 8600, 

5 8 short” his colleagues, telling Robinson 
a Dear he had gotten only $500. 

‘<i gang stayed in the home until about 
M. Friday, trying to get more money from 

— whose family looked on in 


“I finally told Chanenson, ‘I'm convinced 
du don’t haye any more money here, 
ans told detectives. 
8 I told Robinson and Dear to take the 
1 TRAR and the kids to the apartment. Then 
Old Chanenson to go to the bank in the 
85 g and get as much cash as he could. 
cu told him to meet me at 9:45 a.m. in a 
lett on at 916 East 79th Street. Then I 


y 


I drove around until it was time to meet 
e man,” 
Shanenson turned $4,600 over to Evans. 
thoe took $500 of that and stuffed it in my 
Evans said. “I told him that if any- 
y asked later he was to say he'd given 


me $4,100 ” 
8 a prearranged plan, Robinson and 
Ken left the kidnap victims alone in the 


Food Avenue flat at 10 am. and the 
Ev P met at Robinson's apartment on 
ans Avenue soon after. 
Miss Butcher told detectives she wit- 


et the division of the loot there about 
am. 


Evans said he pocketed $100 ot 
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She sald Evans kept $1,700, Robinson got 
$1,700, and Dear got $800. Hall received $300 
for furnishing the information. 

Police recovered $80 from Gordon and 
$400 each from Eyans and Dear. Hall had 
none of his money left. The shotgun and 
one revolver were found in Evans’ home 
along with the money bag. The other re- 
volver and the Luger were found in Dear's 
home. 

When Chanenson withdrew the ransom 
money, he obtained the serial numbers of 
the bills. Using this list, detectives defi- 
nitely identified the recovered money as 
being part of the ransom. 

Edward J. Egan, first assistant State's at- 


torney, said direct indictments for aggra- 


vated kidnaping, which carries a maximum 
punishment of death, and robbery would be 
sought this week against the gang. 

Chanenson was profuse in his praise for 
Captain Pierson and the robbery detail de- 
tectives who solved the plot. 


A New Approach to McNaghten Versus 
Durham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the interest of our colleagues 
the following article by Sol Rubin 
which appeared in the December 1961 
issue of the Journal of the American 
Judicature Society. Mr. Rubin is coun- 
sel for the National -Council on Crime 
and Delinquency and presents here an 
interesting and reasonable approach to 
a problem that has been vexing the Con- 
gress for some time. 

The article follows: 

A NEW APPROACH TO MCNAGHTEN VERSUS 

DURHAM 


(By Sol Rubin) 

[AUTHOR'S Nore.—I want to express my 
appreciation to two members of the advisory 
council of judges of the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency for their help. 
Laurance M. Hyde, chief justice, Supreme 
Court of Missouri, brought to my attention 
the importance of the opinion of Judge 
Weintraub in relation to the ACJ approach 
to McNaghten-Durham; and Amos N. Blan- 
din, associate justice, Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire, brought to my attention the ex- 
perience of Dr. Murray as an analogous 
demonstration of the validity of the ap- 
proach taken here.) 

The debate over the advantages and weak- 
nesses of the McNaghten and Durham rules 
seems interminable. Perhaps it does not 
progress because the issue is being argued 
under misleading- conditions. The focus 
seems wrong in several ways that we here ex- 
amine. With a new focus we arrive at the 
conclusion that MeNaghten should be ap- 
plied at the point of trial, and that a concept 
such as the Durham rule is better applied at 
the point of sentencing. 

1. In, practice the question of respon- 
sibility is in the main limited to capital 
cases. The issue being fought is therefore 
usually not the straightforward issue of legal 
responsibility, but rather the question of 
whether the defendant will be subjected to 
the penalty or not. In effect, the prosecu- 
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tion argues for a finding of responsibility 
so that the defendant can be convicted and 
executed, and the defense argucs insanity 
so that death can be averted." We should 
be looking for a rule that would be gen- 
erally applicable to offenders who survive, 
and that would be useful in dealing with 
them constructively. 

2. The defendant held not criminally 
Tesponsible by reason of his mental con- 
dition is committable to a mental hospital 
under either rule. More defendants come 
within the Durham rule (suffering from 
mental defect that caused them to commit 
crime) than MNaghten (so mentally dis- 
eased as not to know what they were doing 
or that it was wrong). In State v. Lucas? 
a jury rendered & verdict of guilty of first 
degree murder with a recommendation of 
life imprisonment. One question raised on 
the appeal was the defense of mental defect. 
The New Jersey court rejected the Durham 
rule, saying: 

“Until such time as we are convinced by 
a firm foundation in scientific fact that a 
test for criminal responsibility other than 
M’Naghten will serve the basic end of our 
criminal jurisprudence, 1.e., the protection 
of society from grieyous antisocial acts, we 
shall adhere to it.” 

In a concurring opinion Chief Justice 
Weintraub likewise declares that: 

“None will dispute that society must be 
protected from the insane as well as the 
sane. The area of disagreement is whether 
a civil or a criminal process should be em- 
ployed when forbidden acts have been com- 
mitted.” 

This comes closer to the problem. And 
how do we determine when a civil or crimi- 
nal commitment is better for certain offend- 
ers? From a practical point of view, we 
judge by what serves the interests of society 
and the individual best, and we hope that 
the answer to that question coincides with 
an acceptable legal concept. This requires 
that we examine the qualities inherent in 
the respective rules as they impinge on 
problems of rehabilitation of the offender 
and the protection of society. This suggests 
that consideration of the disposition is in- 
volved, as well as the trial issue of respon- 
sibility. 

3. The main argument on behalf of the 
Durham rule is not that it supports a su- 
perior treatment concept, but that it is up 
to date, psychiatrically, and thus facilitates 
the introduction of psychiatric testimony. 
But psychiatric testimony, especially when 
limited to the issue of responsibility, is not 
thus heightened.* It does not become more 
substantial, and it does not have any weight 
for the sentence. The Durham and MNagh- 
ten rules require that the psychiatric 
evidence be introduced in the context of a 
criminal trial, in the usual adversary pro- 
cedure. As illustrated by the trial in the 
popular but authentic novel, “Anatomy of a 
Murder,” by Judge John Voelker of the 
Michigan Supreme Court, writing under the 
pseudonym of Robert Traver, a trial under 
the irresistable impulse rule is no improve- 
ment over MNaghten; and the difficulty is 
the same for Durham. 

Justice Weintraub puts his finger on a 
yery important point when he writes: 

“If we could think of conviction simply 
as a finding that the mortal in question has 
demonstrated his capacity for antisocial con- 
duct, most of the battle would be decided. 
What would remain is the employment of 
such postconviction techniques as would 
redeem and secure him if he cannot.” 

And again: 

“Until a basis for personal blameworthi- 
ness can be scientifically demonstrated, I 
would not tinker with the existing law of 
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criminal accountability. Rather I would 
permit the scientist's growing knowledge of 
human behavior to have a wider sway in the 
area in which it can safely be utilized with 
evident fairness to society and to the in- 
dividual. I refer to the postconviction dis- 
position of the offender.” 

Again we are led to the sentence or dis- 
position. 

Unfortunately, the issue before the New 
Jersey court, as before every court that has 
to choose between McNaghten and Durham, 
does not relate to postconviction disposition 
but rather to the question of whether or not 
there is criminal responsibility. In his keen 
concurring opinion Justice Weintraub sug- 


gests that the correct place for the question ` 


of consideration of the mental condition of 
a defendant who is not insane is in the post- 
conviction procedure, The point seems emi- 
nently correct. Unfortunately again, hereto- 
fore no postconviction—1.e., sentence—proce- 
dure seemed particularly helpful. However, 
a sentencing plan being developed by the 
Advisory Council of Judges provides the kind 
of postconviction procedure that seems to 
resolve the issue successfully. 

The Advisory Council of Judges of the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
is a group of 50 appellate, trial, Federal, and 
State judges that has been providing lead- 
ership on questions of sentencing, court and 
correctional services, and related matters. It 
has published two books for the guidance of 
Judges, “Guides to Sentencing,” and “Guides 
for Juvenile Court Judges.” It has other 
publications in preparation, one of which is 
a “Model Sentencing Act.” It is the work 
on the “Model Sentencing Act” that bears 
upon the current issue. The act has been in 
preparation for several years, and is soon to 
be completed for publication.“ 

The “Model Sentencing Act” establishes 
categories of dangerous offenders who may 
be subjected to long terms of confinement 
and treatment. For most of those categories 
it is required that the court, before imposing 
a long term, must find that the defendant is 
suffering from “a severe personality disorder 
that may cause him to commit further 
crime.” ‘To obtain the necessary diagnostic 
material upon which such a finding may be 
drawn, the act provides that certain defend- 
ants shall be committed to a diagnostic cen- 
ter for clinical study. It is on the basis of 
the clinical study and other material that the 
sentencing Judge may make his necessary 
findings. 

When the committee drafting the Model 
Sentencing Act met in March 1960, to work 
over the statutory form of its sentencing idea, 
the writer suggested to the committee (which 
he staffs as counsel to the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency) that the 
McNaghten-Durham question was, indeed, 
being asked in the wrong place, but that 
upon the formulation of the sentencing 
plan which we have here sketchily set forth, 
a situation exists by which the question can 
be asked in the right place. This was an 
unforeseen but very valuable result of the 
drafting of the Model Sentencing Act which 
became evident when the plan was fully 
visualized 


DEFECTS IN OUR PENOLOGY ARE APPARENT 


What the Model Sentencing Act approach 
does is to make clear that it is not so much 
the rule of responsibility that is behind the 
times, but our penology. As Judge Wein- 
traub points out, neither McNaghten nor 
Durham deals with the individual on the 
basis of what the community needs and what 
the individual needs. As he says, the area 
of disagreement is whether a civil or a crim- 
inal disposition should be employed when 
forbidden acts have been committed. Both 
the McNaghten and Durham rules attempt 
to separate those who have committed crim- 
inal acts into two groups: those who should 
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be dealt with through penal-correctional 
services, and those who should be dealt with 
in mental institutions. The McNaghten rule 
would exclude from correctional institutions 
only those who are laboring under such a 
defect of reason, from disease of the mind, 
as not to know what they are doing or that 
it was wrong. The Durham rule would ex- 
clude those suffering from mental defect 
which caused them to commit crime. 

The defects in sentencing, particularly its 
hit-or-miss nature, have been pointed out 
many times. Neither M'Naghten nor Dur- 
ham really helps solve this problem. They 
attack only the problem of responsibility, 
and the psychiatric testimony is limited to 
this issue. But the Model Sentencing Act 
not only provides a much more precise way 
of determining the dangerousness of of- 
fenders, it also opens the way for a flexible, 
ample use of psychiatric evidence—on the 
sentence consideration. Under the Model 
Sentencing Act if the judge is going to com- 
mit a defendant to a long term as a danger- 
ous individual he must obtain psychiatric 
evidence, developed at a diagnostic recep- 
tion center, where the defendant is studied 
and out of which a report to the court is 
made. With other material, particularly the 
presentence report of the probation depart- 
ment, the judge proceeds to sentence. A 
hearing may be held on the sentence, but it 
is not rigidly curtailed by trial evidentiary 
rules, particularly the restrictive artificiality: 
of the “hypothetical question,” and it is all 
addressed to the discretionary Judgment of 
the sentencing judge. 

Once the improved sentencing plan of 
the Model Act is available, it can be seen 
that it facilitates much more precise sen- 
tencing, especially in detecting dangerous 
offenders, and those who are mentally ill. 
It also envisages that such defendants shall 
be given special treatment, following clini- 
cal diagnosis, in a suitable therapeutic in- 
stitution. In other words, a mental illness 
test fairly close to Durham (“severe per- 
sonality disorder that may cause him to 
commit further crime”) would be applied 
at the point of sentencing, rather than at 
the trial on the question of responsibility. 
It is the postconviction procedure that 
Judge Weintraub said must exist for this 
riddle to be solved. 

Assuming one accepts the foregoing (the 
merit of the sentencing plan, the advantage 
of using “Durham” at the point of sentence) 
we are still left with the question of which 
rule is most appropriate on the trial of the 
question of criminal responsibility.. We sug- 
gest that the Model Sentencing Act also 
clarifies this issue, Returning to Judge 
Weintraub's language: 

“If we could think of a conviction simply 
as a finding that the mortal in question has 
demonstrated his capacity for antisocial 
conduct, most of the battle would be de- 
cided.” 

What rule would be more supportive of 
effective therapy? What rule would sup- 
port the effort to make the offender able 
to control himself? Certainly such a course 
ís supported by the legal adjudication that 
he did something wrong (criminal convic- 
tion), rather than a civil commitment that 
in effect says he was not responsible for his 
act. 

The defendant who does not have a con- 
sciousness that he committed a criminal act 
is not at all helped by a conviction; and 
both Durham and McNaghten agree that he 
should not be convicted. The McNaghten 
rule declares that one who is so far removed 
from reality that he does not know the na- 
ture of his act does not have the mentality 
to be adjudged responsible. Such a holding 
is inevitable because of the requirement of 
mens rea. But the Durham rule would ex- 
culpate a defendant who does know the 
nature of his act. For the law to tell such 
a person that he is not responsible for his 
act is likely to deter and complicate his re- 
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habilitation, because it contradicts common- 
sense fact. To declare that such a defend- 
ant is legally responsible, but, because of his 
mental illness, is subject to special treat- 
ment is more consistent with reality and 
more likely to support his rehabilitation. 
To say to such an individual Tou are not 
a criminal; you are sick“ (Durham), is much 
less realistic than to say to a mentally ill 
offender who is not within the McNaghten 
rule—because he understands the nature of 
his act: 

“You committed a crime; but you are 
sick; your sickness has something to do 
with your criminal behavior, and we will 
endeavor to determine how sick you are. 
You will be subjected to psychological and 
correctional treatment for your cure while 
you are serving your sentence.” 

The latter seems to engage the defendant's 
own resources much more than the former. 
(We must keep in mind that we are talking 
about a rule for dealing with persons who 
have committed antisocial acts, and who 
will be dealt with by means other than kill- 
ing them.) 

We have an interesting application of 
this approach as a therapeutic matter in 
the work of Dr. John M. Murray, Chief Con- 
sultant in Psychiatry of the U.S. Air Forces, 
at the Air Force Convalescent Hospital, at 
Fort Logan, Denver, Colo., during World 
War II. The hospital had 1,700 operational 
or flying fatigue cases under treatment. 
The hospital had dealt with the men as 
deserving of freedom of the hospital. They 
had done a magnificent job overseas, were 
told they were not responsible for their 
condition, and were not subject to ordinary 
controls, The result was such extensive 
aggressive behavior by the patients that the 
administration was planning to shut down 
the hospital. 

When Dr, Murray took over, he ordered 
court-martials in three pending cases. 

“They have gone against regulations—let 
them have the book. Then, after court has 
passed a sentence on them, I'll see each one 
of these boys individually. When we tell 
them they don't need controls, we're wrong- 
They need controls, but as a result of their 
sickness they can’t hold the controls, and 
they break down in deflance in these brawls. 
They have to recognize us as kindly and un- 
derstanding individuals—not mauldin in 
any sense of excessive sympathy, but kindly 
and understanding. But—we are the ex- 
ponents of adequate controls, and if they are 
not in such condition that they can main- 
tain these controls, they are not ready to 
go out and mingle in society at this time. 
They are in need of further treatment.’ 

In the course of the next 5 weeks they 
had five more court-martial cases, and after 
that, none“ These men had apparently 
come to recognize, among other things, that 
all their antisocial actions involved un- 
pleasant consequences to themselves. 

“People with severe mental illnesses con- 
tinue to have a sense of responsibility,” 
note Drs. Ernest M. Gruenberg and Frank 
G. Boudreau, in presenting a striking report 
on how that sense of responsibility can be 
increased by methods of care, particularly 
the opening of mental institutions.* 

A recent study in the correctional field 
draws exactly the same conclusion. Drs. 
Emanuel Messinger and Benjamin Apfelberg. 
in an article entitled “A Quarter Century of 
Court Psychiatry," write: 

“Our distinct impression, gained from ob- 
serving thousands of recidivists in the clinic 
and elsewhere, is that stern penological 
measures usually have a more salutary and 
longer-lasting restraining effect than hope- 
ful but misguided ‘psychiatric guidance.’ 
This impression is particularly true for psy- 
chopaths, who characteristically welcome the 
intercession of the psychiatrist or prison 
psychologist as a means of escaping or miti- 
gating punishment or of manipulating their 
environment to evade responsibility.” * 
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Finally, when we consider the administra- 
tive application of the approach we here 
Suggest, we have another instance of the 
M'Naghten-Durham controversy being pre- 
Sented “in the wrong way.” When the whole 
Consideration of the defendant’s mental 
Condition occurs at the trial, almost every- 

involved in the trial is at stake. This 
4s obvious in the commonest situation, the 
Capital cases. Prosecution and defense rally 
RU their resources over the issue, and objec- 
tivity goes out the window. But under the 
el Sentencing Act plan most of the hot 
Controversy is avoided. The issue of mental 
Capacity is left for the sentence, where psy- 
chiatrists may explain, and not merely an- 
wer yes or no. Under the Model Act the 
pifendant would hesitate to put up a doubt- 
ul defense of insanity where mental illness 
Would be one of the criteria for a long term. 
If he loses, he has helped nevertheless (by 
evidence of the defendant's mental ill- 
Ress) to build up a case for a mentally ill 
defendant, hence one who may be committed 
for a long term. y 
As we said above, at the present time the 
e of McNaghten-Durham arises mainly 
in capital cases. Neither rule is particularly 
elpful in arriving at sound decisions in 
Offenses. Whereas in a capital case the 
defense is interested in establishing insanity 
to avoid the death penalty, it may well be 
Just the contrary in a lesser case, particu- 
larly if the offense carries a fairly minor 
penalty. In such a case the defense would 
More interested in submitting a guilty 
pian, carrying a maximum sentence of per- 

PS a year or a few years, rather than face 
an indeterminate civil commitment for in- 
Sanity. Defense counsel may suppress his 

responsibility to disclose mental ill- 
u under the Durham rule it means an 
eterminate civil commitment. 

Under McNaghten the problem is more 

y disposed of, if correctional services 
Mon tmplated and made possible by the 
el Sentencing Act are available, includ- 
the State diagnostic center, If the de- 
to ant is actually seriously disturbed, it is 
the interest of the State to have this 
U Wn to the court at the time of sentence. 
seen the Model Sentencing Act a defendant 
O is mentally ill but not dangerous may be 
the tted only for a relatively. short term, 
10 Same term applicable to a defendant who 
mane ill, Defense counsel therefore need 
— fear an indefinite commitment if he 
th, Ps the court understand and deal with 
© mentally ill defendant. 
ig he, Policy of the Model Sentencing Act 
— the correctional system ought to deal 
tes Criminal offenders, difficult personali- 
habe’ who are good p for re- 
ilitation. It should be equipped with 
Both staf to deal with all offenders. 
of, diagnostic and treatment services for 
be ere with personality disorders should 
— in correction department facilitjes, al- 
of ys with the commonly available possibility 
5 tive transfer to mental insti- 
tions in certain cases. 
ont note two instances in which the with- 
er ot criminal responsibility from the 
Psa tally in results in countermeasures that 
Col y questionable. In the District of 
8 umbla, home of the Durham rule, alarm 
Nar the change in the rule of responsibility 
Da 84th Congress to pass Public Law 313 

O. Code Ann. 24-301 (d)), providing for 

gull tory commitment of those found not 
ty by reason of their mental condition, 
= moving the previously existing judicial dis- 
tion to release a person who, though in- 

e at the time of the offense, has since 
i scovered completely. This may “plug the 
hole” of the defendant who succeeds in 
— ving the court about his mental condi- 
b + but it deprives the court of the possi- 
ty of releasing an individual who should, 
idering his condition and the safety of 
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the public, be released, perhaps on probation.” 

The second instance is the recommenda- 
tion of the American Law Institute Model 
Penal Code. The draft provision is that a 
person is not responsible for criminal con- 
duct if at the time of such conduct as a 
result of mental disease or defect he lacks 
substantial capacity to appreciate the crim- 
inality of his conduct or to conform his 
conduct to the requirements of law.“ The 
section goes on to declare that “the terms 
‘mental disease or defect’ do not include an 
abnormality manifested only by repeated 
criminal or otherwise antisocial conduct,” 
The comments explain that subdivision (2) 
is designed to exclude from the concept of 
“mental disease or defect“ the case of so- 
called “psychopathic personality.” For a leg- 
islature to be as absolute as this hardly solves 
the difficult problems in understanding the 
psychopath; and it seems to be an invitation 
to a legislature to go further in classifying 
mental illnesses into good ones and bad ones. 
As we pointed out aboye, not all psychopaths 
are dangerous. The question of a person's 
dangerousness must be considered along with 
his mental condition. We have pointed out 
how this can be done, under the Model Sen- 
tencing Act Procedure. Again it underscores 
that when we have such a sentencing proce- 
dure we do solve the problems we try to solve, 
but cannot, by maneuvers around responsi- 
bility. 


1A good deal of sympathy is felt for the 
Durham rule by those who consider the ap- 
plication of the death penalty too harsh, 
or would abolish it altogether. In urging a 
new approach to the McNaghten-Durham 
controversy, I come out in support of 
McNaghten, and, in a sense, find a better use 
for the Durham rule than to use it in place 
of McNaghten. I oppose the death penalty, 
but do not thereby adhere to Durham as a 
partial remedy. The only remedy for the 
injustice of the death penalty is repeal. We 
must think in broader terms, of which rule 
is socially more worthwhile for criminal de- 
fendants generally. See “Mental Competency 
Proceedings in Federal Criminal Cases,” by 
Charles F. Smith and Kenneth R. Strawberry, 
Public Health Reports, July 1960, for the 
problem in a jurisdiction in which a sub- 
stantial number of nondangerous offenders 
are committed civilly on being found not 
criminally responsible because of mental de- 
fect. 

730 N.J. 27 (1959). 

See: “Variability of Psychiatric Diag- 
nosis,” by J. V. Wallings, U.S. Armed Forces 
Medical Journal, September 1956; “Psychi- 
atry and Criminal Responsibility,” by Je- 
rome Hall, Yale Law Journal, May 1956; 
“Responsibility and Law: In Defense of the 
McNaughten Rules,” by Jerome Hall, Ameri- 
can Bar Association Journal, October 1956; 
“Psychoauthoritarianism and the Law,” by 
Dr. Frederic Wertham, the University of Chi- 
cago Law Review, winter, 1955; “A Psy- 
chiatrist Looks at Psychiatry and the Law,” 
by Dr. Frederic Wertham, Buffalo Law Re- 
view, 1958, No. 1; “Durham Plus Five Years: 
Development of the Law of Criminal Re- 
sponsibility in the District of Columbia,” by 
Dr. Andrew S. Watson and Dr. Charles Sav- 
age, the American Journal of Psychiatry, 
October 1959. In State v. Lucas, supra, 
Judge Weintraub wrote, “I am not willing 
to let the security of society depend upon a 
science which can produce such conflicting 
estimates of probable human behavior." 

*By the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency, New York. 

* Unpublished paper, 

,* Preface to “Steps in the Development of 
Integrated Psychiatric Services,” Millbank 
Memorial Fund, New York, 1960. 

*“Crime and Delinquency,” vol. 7, p. 343, 
p. 348, October 1961. 
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*Proposed Final Draft No. 1, sec. 4.01 
(1). In fact the Vermont Legislature, work- 
ing from the American Law Institute draft, 
adds that “the terms ‘mental disease or de- 
fect’ shall include congenital and traumatic 
conditions as well as disease“ and it substi- 
tutes “adequate” capacity for “substantial” 
pacity. Vermont Public Acts, 1957, Act 
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Standards for Making Buildings Usable 
by the Physically Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, of the 
many projects which come to the atten- 
tion of the Appropriations Committee 
one was brought to my attention by Maj. 
Gen. Melvin J. Maas, Chairman of the 
President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped, which 
strikingly illustrates our thoughtlessness 
in our relationships to those less fortu- 
nate than we. I mean the physically 
handicapped. I refer to the architec- 
tural barriers project which General 
Maas’ committee initiated some 4% 
years ago and for which building stand- 
ards were approved and released by the 
American Standards Association on 
October 31, 1961. 

The President's Committee’s interest 
in this subject first was aroused in May 
of 1957 when the late Hugo Deffner, an 
insurance man from Oklahoma City, was 
selected to be the Handicapped American 
of the Year. When Mr. Deffner was 
brought to Washington to receive the 
President's trophy from President Eisen- 
hower, he could not negotiate the many 
steps of the departmental auditorium, 
where the ceremonies were held, because 
he was in a wheelchair. A way was 
found to get him into the building by 
having two husky marines carry him in. 

The experience with Mr. Deffner led 
the Committee staff and specifically K. 
Vernon Banta, Deputy Executive Sec- 
retary, to take steps to see if a ramp en- 
try to the auditorium could be con- 
structed to provide access to the 
building for persons with ambulatory dis- 
abilities. Letters from General Maas 
were sent to Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell and GSA Administrator 
Franklin Floete asking for early action 
in making the auditorium and the main 
Labor Building accessible to the handi- 
capped. 

In January 1958, the subject of archi- 
tectural barriers was placed on the 
agenda of the President's Committee ad- 
visory council for discussion. On rec- 
ommendation of the council members, 
Chairman Maas appointed an ad hoc 
committee with VA Administrator Sum- 
ner Whittier as chairman to study the 
problem and make recommendation for . 
action. Mr. Whittier assigned Dr. H. 
Dwight York, an assistant, to make a 
detailed study of the subject and pre- 
pare a tentative guide for discussion and 
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review. In exploring the final review of 
the guide and in developing a plan of 
promotion, Mr. Banta came up with an 
idea for the development of building 
standards under the auspices of the 
American Standards Association. He 
interviewed officials of the association 
and arranged a meeting of selected or- 
ganizations which might have an inter- 
est in the subject. Mr. Cramfield Frost, 
civil engineer, represented the associa- 
tion and discussed the procedures for 
developing standards. 

Following the meeting, the President’s 
Committee was joined by the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
in cosponsoring the project with the 
society providing funds for the secre- 
tary and technical assistant. Sectional 
and steering committees were appointed 
with Leon Chatelain, Jr., former presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, as chairman; members of the 
steering committee were: T. J. Nugent, 
University of Illinois; Miss Jayne Shov- 
er, National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults; K. Vernon Banta, the 
President's Committee; Dr. H. Dwight 
York, Veterans’ Administration; Philip 
Klieger, M.D., Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation; and Clinton Cowgill, Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. 

The American Standards Association 
was ably represented in the development 
of the standard by Adm. George F. Hus- 
sey, managing director; Cramfield Frost, 
civil engineer; and H. Warner Dailey, 
engineer. 

The national society has been ably 
represented on this project by Dr. Dean 
W. Roberts, executive director, and Miss 
Jayne Shover, associate executive direc- 
tor, who have spearheaded their plans. 

General Maas has given much of his 
time to the project with K. Vernon 
Banta, deputy executive secretary, de- 
voting much time to guiding the develop- 
ment of the standard and the plans for 
promotion and adoption. 

The first copy was presented to Gen- 
eral Maas representing the President’s 
Committee and to Gen. Joseph Foss, 
president of the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, at the 
society's convention in Denver on No- 
vember 18. 

Copies of the Standard are being 
mailed by the President’s Committee to 
all registered architects, building con- 
tractors, and building code officials. The 
Governors’ and local committees are par- 
ticipating in the nationwide educational 
and promotional program. The National 
and State Easter Seal Societies are de- 
veloping intensive community survey 
plans to interest community leaders in 
the problem, to locate building barriers, 
and to stimulate action to remove the 
barriers. 

Today, the Standard is a reality, but 
it must be translated into action. Presi- 
dent Kennedy, in a letter to General Foss 
read at the convention, put it this way: 

Yet, we must remember that standards 
remain nothing more than words and 
phrases, unless they are translated into ac- 
tion; To serve the purpose for which they 
were created, they must be adopted. They 
must be put into use in designing new 
public buildings and in remodeling old. 
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The acceptance and adoption of these 
standards now become the business of 
citizens and governmental authorities every- 
where. I am sure they will rise to the 
challenge. 

I can further assure you that the agencies 
and departments of the Federal Government 
that come under the jurisdiction of my 
office will give full support to this worthy 
project. 


Mr. Speaker, the standards for making 
buildings usable by the physically handi- 
capped follow: 

AMERICAN STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
MAKING BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES ACCES- 
SIBLE TO, AND USABLE BY, THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


1, SCOPE AND PURPOSE 
1.1 Scope 


1.1.1 This standard applies to all bulld- 
ings and facilities used by the public. It 
applies to temporary or emergency condi- 
tions as well as permanent conditions. It 
does not apply to private residences. 

1.1.2 This standard is concerned with 
nonambulatory disabilities, semiambulatory 
disabilities, sight disabilities, hearing dis- 
abilities, disabilities of incoordination, and 
aging. 

1.2 Purpose: This standard is intended to 
make all buildings and facilities used by the 
public accessible to, and functional for, the 
physically handicapped, to, through, and 
within their doors, without loss of function, 
space, or facility where the general public is 
concerned. It supplements existing Ameri- 
can Standards, and reflects great concern for 
safety of life and limb. In cases of practical 
difficulty, unnecessary hardship, or extreme 
differences, administrative authorities may 
grant exceptions from the literal require- 
ments of this standard or permit the use of 
other methods or materials, but only when 
it is clearly evident that equivalent facilita- 
tion and protection are thereby secured. 


2. DEFINITIONS 


2.1 Nonambulatory disabilities: Impair- 
ments that, regardless of cause or manifesta- 
tion, for all practical purposes, confine in- 
dividuals to wheelchairs. 

2.2 Semiambulatory disabilities: Impair- 
ments that cause individuals to walk with 
difficulty or insecurity. Individuals using 
braces or crutches, amputees, arthritics, 
Spastices, and those with pulmonary and 
cardiac ills may be semiambulatory. 

2.3 Sight disabilities: Total blindness or 
impairments affecting sight to the extent 
that the individual functioning in public 
areas is insecure or exposed to danger. 

2.4 Hearing disabilities: Deafness or hear- 
ing handicaps that might make an indi- 
vidual insecure in public areas because he 
is unable to communicate or hear warning 
signals. 

2.5 Disabilities of incoordination: Faulty 
coordination or palsy from brain, spinal, or 
peripheral nerve injury. 

2.6 Aging: Those manifestations of the 
aging processes that significantly reduce mo- 
bility, flexibility, coordination, and percep- 
tiveness but are not accounted for in the 
aforementioned categories. 

2.7 Standard: When this term appears in 
small letters and is not preceded by the 
word “American,” it is descriptive and does 
not refer to an American Standard approved 
by ASA; for example, a “standard” wheel- 
chair is one characterized as standard by 
the manufacturers. 

2.8 Fixed turning radius, wheel to wheel: 
The tracking of the caster wheels and large 
wheels of a wheelchair when pivoting on a 
spot. 
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2.9 Fixed turning radius, front structure 
to rear structure: The turning radius of 
a wheelchair, left front-foot platform to 
right rear wheel, or right front-foot plat- 
form to left rear wheel, when pivoting. on 
a spot. 

2.10 Involved (involvement): a portion 
or portions of the human anatomy or phys- 
iology, or both, that have a loss or impair- 
ment of normal function as a result of 
genesis, trauma, disease, inflammation, or 
degeneration. 

2.11 Ramps, ramps with gradients: Be- 
cause the term ramp“ has a multitude of 
meanings and uses, its use in this text is 
clearly defined as ramps with gradients (or 
ramps with slopes) that deviate from what 
would otherwise be considered the normal 
level. An exterior ramp, as distinguished 
from a walk,“ would be considered an ap- 
pendage to a building leading to a level 
above or below, existing ground level. As 
such, a ramp shall meet certain require- 
ments similar to those imposed upon stairs. 

2.12 Walk, walks: Because the terms 
“walk” and “walks” have a multitude of 
meanings and uses, their use in this text 
is clearly defined as a predetermined, pre- 
pared-surface, exterior pathway leading to 
or from a building or facility, or from one 
exterior area to another, placed on the ex- 
isting ground level and not deviating from 
the level of the existing ground immediately 
adjacent. 

2.13 Appropriate number: As used in this 
text, appropriate number means the number 
of a specific item that would be necessary, 
in accord with the purpose and function 
of a building or facility, to accommodate 
individuals with specific disabilities in pro- 
portion to the anticipated number of in- 
dividuals with disabilities who would use & 
particular building or facility. 

Example: Although these specifications 
shall apply to all buildings and facilities 
used by the public, the numerical need for 
a specific item would differ, for example, be- 
tween a major transportation terminal, 
where many individuals with diverse dis- 
abilities would be continually coming and 
going, an office building or factory, where 
varying numbers of individuals with dis- 
abilities of varying manifestations (in many 
instances, very large numbers) might be 
employed or have reason for frequent visits, 
a school or church, where the number of 
individuals may be fixed and activities more 
definitive, and the many other buildings and 
facilities dedicated to specific functions and 
purposes. 

Note: Disabilities are specific and where 
the individual has been properly evaluated 
and properly oriented and where architec- 
tural barriers have been eliminated, a spe- 
cific disability does not constitute a handi- 
cap. It should be emphasized that more and 
more of those physically disabled are becom- 
ing participants, rather than spectators, in 
the fullest meaning of the word. 


3. GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND CONSIDERATIONS 


3.1 Wheelchair specifications: The collaps- 
ible-model wheelchair of tubular metal con- 
struction with plastic upholstery for back 
and seat is most commonly used. The 
standard model of all manufacturers falls 
within the following limits, which were used 
as the basis of consideration: (1) Length, 
42 inches; (2) width, when open, 25 inches; 
(3) height of seat from floor, 1944 inches; 
(4) height of armrest from floor, 29 inches; 
(5) height of pusher handles (rear) from 
floor, 38 inches; (6) width, when collapsed, 
11 inches. 

3.2 The functioning of a wheelchair 


3.2.1 The fixed turning radius of a stand- 
ard wheelchair, wheel to wheel, is 18 inches. 
The fixed turning radius, front structure to 
rear structure, is 31.5 inches. 
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3.2.2 The average turning space required 
(180* and 360°) is 60 by 60 inches. 

Note: Actually, a turning space that is 
longer than it is wide, specifically, 63 by 56 
inches, is more workable and desirable. In 
an area with two open ends, such as might 

the case in a corridor, a minimum of 54 
Inches between two walls would permit a 
300° turn. 

823 A minimum width of 60 inches is re- 
Quired for two individuals in ‘wheelchairs to 
Pass each other, 

33 The adult individual functioning in a 
wheelchair * 

3.3.1 The average unilateral vertical reach 
ls 60 inches and ranges from 54 to 78 inches. 
b 3.3.2 The average horizontal working (ta- 

le) reach is 30.8 inches and ranges from 28.5 
to 33.2 inches. 

3.3.3 The bilateral horizontal reach, both 
arms extended to each side, shoulder high, 
— trom 54 to 71 inches and averages 64.5 

es. 


33.4 An individual reaching diagonally, as 
Would be required in using a wall-mounted 
telephone or towel dispenser, would 

in the average reach (on the wall) 48 
Ches from the floor. 

3.4 The individual functioning on crutches * 
341 On the average, individuals 5 feet 6 
ches tall require an average of 31 inches 

faite n crutch tips in the normally accepted 


3.4.2 On the average, individuals 6 feet tall 
Fequire an average of 32.5 inches between 
Crutch tips in the normally accepted gaits.‘ 

4. SITE DEVELOPMENT # 
est: Grading: The grading of ground, even 
Ntrary to existing topography, so that it 
ttains a level with a normal entrance will 
& facility accessible to individuals with 
Physical disabilities. 
4.2 Walks 

42.1 Public walks should be at least 48 

ches wide and should have a gradient not 
Breater than 5 percent.’ 

4.2.2 Such walks shall be of a continuing 
\ 1 n surface, not interrupted by steps or 

brupt changes in level. 

Proves Wherever walks cross other walks, 

to Ways, or parking lots they should blend 

ro common level.’ 
Ote: 4.1 and 4.2, separately or collectively, 
wal greatly aided by terracing, retaining 
ls, and winding walks allowing for more 
Balint incliñe, thereby almost any 
Manaus accessible to individuals with per- 
ent physical disabilities, while contrib- 

4 to its esthetic qualities. 

24 A walk shall have a level platform at 
aq top which is at least 5 feet by 5 feet, if 
wa Cor swings out onto the platform or to- 
ae 3 walk. This platform shall extend 
way t 1 foot beyond each side of the door- 


eee A walk shall have a level platform at 
t 3 feet deep and 5 feet wide, if the door 
the not swing onto the platform or toward 
leas walk. This platform shall extend at 
t 1 foot beyond each side of the doorway. 

4.3 Parking lots 


43.1 Spaces that are accessible and ap- 
Proximate to the fa cliltysho 
ang mate to the facility should be set aside 
pn dentifled for use by individuals witn 
q peal disabilities. 
all 2 A parking space open on one side, 
or ing room for individuals in wheelchairs 
in _Slviduais on braces and crutches to get 
E Out of an automobile onto a level 
ee a for wheeling and walking, 


payat Parking spaces for individuals with 
two cal diabilities when placed between 
ing onventional or head-on park- 
Paces should be 12 feet wide. 


5 
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434 Care in planning should be exercised 

so that individuals in wheelchairs and indi- 
viduals using braces and crutches are not 
compelled to wheel or walk behind parked 
cars. 
43.5 Consideration should be given the 
distribution of spaces for use by the dis- 
abled in accordance with the frequency and 
persistency of parking needs. 

4.3.6 Walks shall be in conformity with 
4.2. 

5. BUILDINGS 


5.1 Ramps with gradients: Where ramps 


with gradients are necessary or desired, they. 


shall conform to the following specifica- 
tions: 

5.1.1 A ramp shall not have a slope greater 
than 1 foot rise in 12 feet, or 8.33 percent, 
or 4 degrees 50 minutes. 

5.1.2 A ramp shall have handrails on at 
least one side, and preferably two sides, 
that are 32 inches in height, measured 
from the surface of the ramp, that are 
smooth, that extend 1 foot beyond the top 
and bottom of the ramp, and that otherwise 
conform with American Standard Safety 
Code for Floor and Wall Openings, Railings, 
and Toe Boards, A12-1932. © 

Note 1: Where codes specify handralls to 
be of heights other than 32 inches, it is 
recommended that two sets of handrails be 
installed to serve all people. Where major 
traffic is predominantly children, particu- 
larly physically disabled children, extra care 
should be exercised in the placement of 
handrails, in accordance with the nature of 
the facility and the age group or groups 
being serviced. 

Note 2: Care should be taken that the 
extension of the handrall is not in itself a 
hazard. The extension may be made on the 
side of a continuing wall. 

5.13 A ramp shall have a surface that 
is nonslip. 

5.14 A ramp shall have a level platform 
at the top which is at least 5 feet by 5 feet, 
if a door swings out onto the platform or 
towa d the ramp. This platform shall ex- 
tend at least 1 foot beyond each side of the 
doorway. 

5.1.5 A ramp shall have a level platform 
at least 3 feet deep and 5 feet wide, if the 
door does not swing onto the platform or 
toward the ramp. This platform shall ex- 
tend at least 1 foot beyond each side of the 
doorway. 

5.1.6 Each ramp shall have at least 6 feet 
of straight clearance at the bottom. 

5.1.7 Ramps shall have level platforms at 
30-foot Sra kas for purposes of rest and 
safety and shall have level platfo ms wher- 
ever they turn. 

5.2 Entrances 


5.2.1 At least one primary entrance to each 
building shall be usable by individuals in 
wheelchairs. 

Note: Because entrances also serve as 
exits, some being particularly important in 
case of an emergency, and because the prox- 
imity of such exits to all parts of buildings 
and facilities, in accordance with their de- 
sign and function, is essential (see 112 and 
2000 through 2031 of American Standard 
Bullding Exits Code, A9.1-1953) it is prefer- 
able that all or most entrances (exits) 
should be accessible to, and usable by, indi- 
viduals in wheelchairs and individuals with 
other forms of physical disability herein 
applicable. 

5.2.2 At least one entrance usable by in- 
dividuals in wheelchairs shall be on a level 
that would make the elevators accessible. 

5.3 Doors and doorways 

5.3.1 Doors shall have a clear opening of 
no less than 32 inches when open and shall 
be operable by a single effort. 

Note 1: Two-leaf doors are not usable by 
those with disabilities defined in 2.1, 2.2, and 
2.5 unless they operate by a single effort, or 
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unless one of the two leaves meets the re- 
quirement of 5.3.1. 
Note 2: It is recommended that all doors 


have kick plates extending from the bottom 


of the door to at least 16 inches from the 
floor, or be made of a material and finish 
that would safely withstand the abuse they 
might receive from canes, crutches, wheel- 
chair foot-platforms, or wheelchair wheels. 

53.2 The floor on the inside and outside 
of each doorway shall be level for a distance 
of 5 feet from the door in the direction the 
door swings and shall extend 1 foot beyond 
each side of the door. 

5.3.3 Sharp inclines and abrupt changes in 
level shall be avoided at doorsills. As much 
as possible, thresholds shall be flush with 
the floor. 

Note 1: Care should be taken in the se- 
lection, placement, and setting of door 
closers so that they do not prevent the use 
of doors by the physically disabled. Time- 
delay door closers are recommended. 

Note 2: Automatic doors that otherwise 
conform to 5.3.1, 5.3.2, and 5.3.3 are very 
satisfactory. 

Note 3: These specifications apply both to 
exterior and interior doors and doorways. 

5.4 Stairs: Stairs shall conform to Ameri- 
can Standard A9.1-1953, with the following 
additional considerations: 

5.4.1 Steps in stairs that might require 
use by those with disabilities defined in 2.2 
and 2.5 or by the aged shall not have abrupt 
(square) nosing. 

Note: Individuals with restrictions in the 
knee, ankle, or hip, with artificial legs, long 
leg braces, or comparable conditions cannot, 
without great difficulty and hazard, use 
steps with nosing as Illustrated in figure la, 
but can safely and with minimum difficulty 
use steps with nosing as illustrated in 
figure 1b. 

5.42 Stairs shall have handrails 32 inches 
high as measured from the tread at the face 
of the riser. 

Note: Where codes specify handrails to be 
at heights other than 32 inches, it is recom- 
mended that two sets of handrails be in- 
stalled to serye all people. Where traffic is 
predominantly children, particularly physi- 
cally disabled children, extra care should be 
exercised in the placement of handrails in 
accordance with the nature of the facility 
and the age group or groups being serviced. 
Dual handrails may be necessary. 

5.43 Stairs shall have at least one hand- 
rail that extends at least 18 inches beyond 
the top step and beyond the bottom step. 

Note: Care should be taken that the ex- 
tension of the handrails is not in itself a 
hazard. The extension may be made on the 
side of a continuing wall. 

5.4.4 Steps should, wherever possible, and 
in conformation with existing step formulas, 
have risers that do not exceed 7 inches, 

5.5 Floors 

5.5.1 Floors shall have a surface that Is 
nonslip. 8 

5.5.2 Floors on a given story shall be of a 
common level throughout or be connected 
by a ramp in accord with 5.1.1 through 5.1.6, 
inclusive. 

Example 1: There shall not be a difference 
between the level of the floor of a corridor 
and the level of the floor of the tollet rooms. 

Example 2: There should not be a differ- 
ence between the level of the floor of a cor- 
ridor and the level of a meeting room, dining 
room, or any other room, unless proper 
ramps are provided. 

5.6 Toilet rooms: It is essential that an 
appropriate number of toilet rooms, in ac- 
cordance with the nature and use of a spe- 
cific building or facility, be made accessible 
to, and usable by, the physically handi- 
capped. 

5.6.1 Toilet rooms shall have space to al- 
low traffic of individuals in wheelchairs, in 
accordance with 3.1, 3.2, and 3.3. 
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5.6.2 Toilet rooms shall have at least one 
toilet stall that— 

(1) Is 3 feet wide; (2) is at least 4 feet 8 
inches, preferably 5 feet, deep; (3) has a 
wide and swings out; (4) has handrails on 
each side, 33 inches high and parallel to the 
floor, 1% inches in outside diameter, with 
1% inches clearance between rail and wall, 
and fastened securely at ends and center; 
(5) has a water closet with the seat 20 inches 
from the floor. 

Note: The design and mounting of the 
water closet is of considerable importance. 
A wall-mounted water closet with a narrow 
understructure that recedes sharply is most 
desirable. If a floor-mounted water closet 
must be used, it should not have a front that 
is wide and perpendicular to the floor at the 
front of the seat. The bowl should be shal- 
low at the front of the seat and turn back- 
ward more than downward to allow the in- 
dividual in a wheelchair to get close to the 
water closet with the seat of the wheelchair. 

5.6.3 Toilet rooms shall have lavatories 
with narrow aprons, which when mounted at 
standard height are usable by individuals in 
wheelchairs; or shall have lavatories mounted 
higher, when particular designs demand, 80 
that they are usable by individuals in 
wheelchairs. 

Note: It is important that drainpipes and 
hot-water pipes under a lavatory be covered 
or insulated so that a wheelchair individual 
without sensation will not burn himself. 

5.6.4 Some mirrors and shelves shall be 
provided above lavatories at a height as low 
as possible and no higher than 40 inches 
above the floor, measured from the top of 
the shelf and the bottom of the mirror. 

5.6.5 Toilet rooms for men shall have wall- 
mounted urinals with the opening of the 
basin 19 inches from the floor, or shall have 
floor-mounted urinals that are on level with 
the main floor of the toilet room. 

5.6.6 Toilet rooms shall have an appropri- 
ate number of towel racks, towel dispensers, 
and other dispensers and disposal units 
mounted no higher than 40 inches from the 
floor. 

5.7 Water fountains: An appropriate num- 
ber“ of water fountains or other water-dis- 
pensing means shall be accessible to, and 
usable by, the physically disabled. 

5.7.1 Water fountains or coolers shall have 
up-front spouts and controls. 

5.7.2 Water fountains or coolers shall be 
hand-operated or hand- and foot-operated. 
(See also American Standard Specifications 
for Drinking Fountains, Z4.2-1942.) 

Note 1: Conventional floor-mounted water 
coolers can be serviceable to individuals in 
wheelchairs if a small fountain is mounted 
8 the side of the cooler 30 inches above the 

oor, 

Note 2: Wall-mounted, hand-operated 
coolers of the latest design, manufactured 
by many companies, can serve the able- 
bodied and the physically disabled equally 
well when the cooler is mounted with the 
basin 36 inches from the floor. 

Note 3: Fully recessed water fountains are 
not recommended. 

Note 4: Water fountains should not be set 
into an alcove unless the alcove is wider 
than a wheelchair. (See 3.1.) 

58 Public telephones: An appropriate 
number* of public telephones should be 
made accessible to, and usable by, the phys- 
ically disabled. 

Note: The conventional public telephone 
booth is not usable by most physically dis- 
abled individuals. There are many ways in 
which public telephones can be made acces- 
sible and usable. It is recommended that 
architects and builders confer with the tele- 
phone company in the planning of the build- 
ing or facility. 

5.8.1 Such telephones should be placed so 
that the dial and the handset can be reached 
by individuals in wheelchairs, in accordance 
with 3.3. 
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68.2 An appropriate number of public 
telephones should be equipped for those 
with hearing disabilities and so identified 
with instructions for use. 

Note: Such telephones can be used by 
everyone. 

5.9 Eleyators: In a multiple-story build- 
ing, elevators are essential to the successful 
functioning of physically disabled individ- 
uals. They shall conform to the following 
requirements: 

5.9.1 Elevators shall be accessible to, and 
usable by, the physically disabled on the 
level that they use to enter the building, and 
at all levels normally used by the general 
public. 

5.9.2 Elevators shall allow for traffic by 
wheelchairs, in accordance with 3.1, 3.2, 3.3, 
and 5,3. 

5.10 Controls: Switches and controls for 
light, heat, ventilation, windows, draperies, 
fire alarms, and all similar controls of fre- 
quent or essential use, shall be placed with- 
in the reach of individuals in wheelchairs. 
(See 3.3.) 

5.11 Identification: Appropriate identifi- 
cation of specific facilities within a building 
used by the public is particularly essential 
to the blind. 

5.11.1 Raised letters or numbers shall be 
used to identify rooms or offices. 

5.11.2 Such identification should be placed 
on the wall, to the right or left of the door, 
at a height between 4 feet 6 inches and 5 
feet 6 inches, measured from the floor, and 
preferably at 5 feet. 

5.113 Doors that are not intended for nor- 
mal use, and that might prove dangerous 
if a blind person were to exit or enter by 
them, should be made quickly identifiable 
to the touch by knurling the door handle 
or knob. 
` _ Example: Such doors might lead to loading 
platforms, boilerrooms, stages, fire escapes, 
ete. 


. 5.12 Warning signals 


5.12.1 Audible warning signals shall be ac- 
companied by simultaneous visual signals for 
the benefit of those with hearing disabilities. 

5.12.2 Visual signals shall be accompanied 
by simultaneous audible signals for the bene- 
fit of the blind. 

5.13 Hazards. Every effort shall be exer- 
cised to obviate hazards to individuals with 
physical disabilities. 

5.13.1 Access panels or manholes in floors, 
walks, and walls can be extremely hazardous, 
particularly when in use, and should be 
avoided. 

5.13.2 When manholes or access panels are 
open and in use, or when an open excavation 
exists on a site, particularly when it is ap- 
proximate to normal pedestrian traffic, bar- 
ricades shall be placed on all open sides, at 


least 8 feet from the hazard, and warning de- - 


vices shall be installed in accord with 5.12.2. 

5.13.3 Low-hanging door closers that re- 
main within the opening of a doorway when 
the door is open, or that protrude hazardous- 
ly into regular corridors or traffic ways when 
the door is closed, shall be avoided. 

5.13.4 Low-hanging signs, ceiling lights, 
and similar objects or sigms and fixtures that 
protrude into regular corridors or traffic ways 
shall be avoided. A minimum height of 7 
feet, measured from the floor, is recom- 
mended. 

5.13.5 Lighting on ramps shall be in accord 
with 1201, 1202, 1203, and 1204 of American 
Standard A9.1-1953. 5 \ 

5.13.6 Exit signs shall be in accord with 
1205 of American Standard A9.1-1953, except 
as modified by 5.11 of this standard. 


1 See definitions in sec. 2. 

Extremely small, large, strong, or weak 
and involved individuals could fall outside 
the ranges in 3.3.1, 3.3.2, 3.3.3, and their reach 
could differ from the figure given in 3.3.4 
However, these reaches were determined 
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using a large number of individuals who 
were functionally trained, with a wide range 
in individual size and involvement. 

3 Most individuals ambulating on braces or 
crutches,-or both, or on canes are able to 
manipulate within the specifications pre- 
scribed for wheelchairs, although doors pre- 
sent quite a problem at times. However, at- 
tention is called to the fact that a crutch tip 
extending laterally from an individual is not 
obvious to others in heavily trafficked areas, 
certainly not as obvious or protective as A 
wheelchair and is, therefore, a source of 
vulnerability. 

*Some cerebral palsied individuals, and 
some severe arthritics, would be extreme ex- 
ceptions to 3.4.1 and 3.4.2. 

*Site development is the most effective 
means to resolve the problems created by 
topography, definitive architectural designs 
or concepts, water table, existing streets, and 
atypical problems, singularly or collectively, 
so that aggress, ingress, and egress to build- 
ings by physically disabled can be facilitated 
while preserving the desired design and effect 
of the architecture. 

It is essential that the gradient of walks 
and driveways be less than that prescribed 
for ramps, since walks would be yoid of hand- 
rails and curbs and would be considerably 
longer and more vulnerable to the elements. 
Walks of near maximum grade and consider- 
able length should have level areas at inter- 
vals for purposes of rest and safety. Walks 
or driveways should have a nonslip surface. 

*This specification does not require the 
elimination of curbs, which, particularly if 
they occur at regular intersections, are a 
distinct safety feature for all of the handi- 
capped, particularly the blind. The pre- 
ferred method of meeting the specification is 
to have the walk incline to the level of the 
street. However, at principal intersections, 
it is vitally important that the curb run 
parallel to the street, up to the point where 
the walk is inclined, at which point the curb 
would turn in and gradually meet the level 
of the walk at its highest point. A less pre- 
ferred method would be to gradually bring 
the surface of the driveway or street to the 
level of the walk. The disadvantage of this 
method is that a blind person would not 
know when he has left the protection of & 
walk and entered the hazards of a street or 
driveway. 

£ See 2.13. 
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Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of frustration and uncertainty, it is 
always pleasant to look on the brighter 
side of things, Hence, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD, I enclose 
herewith an article which appeared in 
the U.S. News & World Report of Febru- 
ary 12, 1962: 

Barry GOLDWATER “ACCEPTS"—THE LIGHTER 
SmE or LIFE IN WASHINGTON 

(Senator Barry GOLDWATER, Of Arizona, a 
leader of Republican conservatives turned 
up as a political satirist and humorist at @ 
meeting of Washington's Alfalfa Club. 

(The club, a social group that includes 
many of the Capital City’s most prominent 
citizens, annually holds a mock “national 
convention” to nominate the “Alfalfa” can- 
didate for President. This year's nominee 
was the Arizona Republican. 
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in Wert of an address before the Alfalfa Club 
Washington, D.C., on January 20, 1962:) 
eens President, fellow members of this 
I Nvention, guests; Thank you, Mr. Graham 
Philip L. Graham, president of the, Wash- 
1 cen Post and Times Herald], Believe me, 
is an honor to be nominated by a man of 
Her distinction, and I am very grateful to 
“es block [Post and Times Herald cartoonist] 
this ane you the evening off to perform 
tree task. While seated at the table I 
2 ed to my friend and able colleague from 
tha: tucky, Turuston Morton, and remarked 
t there are a lot of Republicans here to- 
Dune and he quickly commented that Re- 
ca licans cannot afford $100 dinners and 
tled for this $25 one. 
ha is the most exicting thing that has 
Ppened to me since [Walter] Reuther 
ly © me an honorary Auto Worker. Frank- 
' I feel that I am long overdue for this 
dell tion. But in my modesty I can’t 
eg. that there are not others better qual - 
would Personally, I think Nelson Rockefeller 
Ià make a wonderful President. Although 
8 know how the White House would 
With those gas pumps out in front. 
notice that Mr. Kennedy and his chief 
Sen t aren't here tonight and if someone 
he Carry the word to the President, tell him 
with ma have been in no danger appearing 


raising money to pay off the cam- 
Week debt, They could each give up 1 
N 3 allowance and take care of that. 
ute gentlemen, if my voice trembles a 
will at this historic moment, I'm sure you 
Tip understand. Emotion chokes me when 
a that you have chosen a barefoot boy 
the Arizona “valley of fear" to lead this 
hderprivileged, undernourished, under- 
Nation underclothed, and over-Kennedied 
to the ot under 190 million underlings back 
Old frontier of McKinley's day. The 
Undertaking, naturally, overwhelms me, 
my breath away even though I feel the 
House is ready for me since Jacque- 
remodeled it in an 18th-century decor, 
this is a double honor since I've 
been to Harvard. 
has been a genuine draft—not 
felt by reservists—and I have 
t in the sincere belief that no 
drop of patriotism in his veins 
such a golden opportunity 
y. Of course, the Gold- 
mot as large as the Kennedy 
my brother Bob doesn't want to 
Government—he promised dad he'd 
Ming went. Besides, somebody has got to 
hay the store. Which reminds me, I must 
Ee ne books audited. 
I have a lot of uncles and cousins and 
Ws whom I wouldn't mind shifting to 
Nea rernment payroll. Anything at all— 
from Justice Department, Senator 
Massachusetts—just anything so long 
One of those dollar-a-year jobs. 
't forget I have a sister named Caro- 
ch & granddaughter named Carolyn, 
ment figure puts me two up in that depart- 


— the Attorney General's famous para- 
we e jump from the dome of the Capitol, 
have a three-party system—Repub- 


HARANT 
i fed i 


„Now the Teamsters can do the job, 
Rieter they dump them in the Ilinois 

or the Rio Grande. 
Who's a Teminds me, I have a grandson 
Atton young to vote but too old to be 
Now , General. This may be an asset. 
One bit nt at the beginning let me scotch 
9 campaign slander the opposition 
during © up with. It is perfectly true that, 
henver, the heat of the preconvention ma- 
Rot deen I sald that, if nominated, I would 
ept and, 1f elected, I would not serve. 


Man of the Year.” 
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But that statement was lifted out of context 
and deliberately distorted. 

In the first place, when I said it things 
didn't look so good. But do they tell you 
that? Of course not. They claim that I 
meant it. What I really said was that Sher- 
man had said it first, Eisenhower had said it 
in 1948, Adlai had said it in 1952—and wishes 
to God he’d stuck to it—and Nixon is saying 
it now. It beats me how they can take a 
clear-cut sentence like that and distort it. 
Why, even Pravda garbled it in translation 
and they usually get things right. 

I will not deny that I've thought about 
the Presidency. Somebody ought to think 
about it. And I'm not afraid of the Presi- 
dency. They say it's the loneliest job in the 
world. But those who say it have never been 
a Republican in this Senate. Besides there 
are many risks to being President—I saw that 
President Kennedy was Time magazine's 
Did you see his picture 
on the cover? I didn't even know that 
Everett Dmxsen could paint. 

I would not be truthful if I said that I 
was fully qualified for the office. I do not 
play the piano, I seldom play golf, and I 
never play touch football. I hope you will 
find it in your hearts to accept a President 
who just sits behind a desk and works. 

Now, I must take note of the fact that my 
opponents call me a conservative, If I under- 
stand the word correctly, it means to “con- 
serve.” Well, then, I’m just trying to live 
up to my name and conserve two things that 
most need conserving in this country—gold 
and water. 

I don’t apologize for being a conservative. 
I can remember when “conservative” and 
“mother” were clean words. 

Now let me turn to my campaign plat- 
form: As you all know, I have argued for 
some time that we should do away with the 
cumbersome and lengthy, unmeaningful and 
platitudinous promises that the platforms 
of both parties have become. We need bold, 
brief statements that all Americans can un- 
derstand. 

With this in mind and hoping to avoid 
any floor fight over the platform, I called 
the two gentlemen who wrote the 1960 Re- 
publican platform and asked the hopeful 
next. Governor of California to have a mid- 
night meeting with the current and next 
Governor of New York. 

These things are no good, apparently, un- 
less they are done at the witching hour of 
midnight. 

Well, that was 2 weeks ago, and they're 
still . They have a tentative draft 
that runs over 1 million words. You see, 
Dick has just written a book, which he 
thinks would make a good platform, that 
runs 500,000 words right there. And, of 
course, Nelson wants equal time. 

And I gathered that they were both think- 
ing of 1968, so I said, “The hell with that“ 
and sat down and wrote a platform with 
only three planks. I’ve eliminated all the 
usual gobbledygook and tried to make it con- 
cise and concrete so that everybody will 
know just where I stand. ` 

The first plank fits neatly on one page, but 
I think it’s basically sound and honest. It 
will mean the same thing to you whether 
you live in the North or the South, whether 
you're a farmer in Maine or an industrial 
worker in California, It says, and I ask you 
to pay close attention: Elect GOLDWATER. 

That's it. No nonsense, no shilly-shally- 
ing, no hairsplitting—just elect GOLDWATER. 
It’s got a nice ring to it that I sorta like and 
is there anyone, from the highest to the 
lowest, from the ordinary schoolchild to the 
lowliest Harvard professor, who can possibly 
mistake this meaning? I'll go even further. 
Is there anyone in this room who doesn't 
understand it? 

The other two planks deal with labor, edu- 
cation, forélgn policy, and the farm problem. 
Here's plank No. 2: Elect Gotpwater. Now 
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you may notice a certain similarity between 
the first plank and the second, and I want 
you to know that that was deliberate. It 
has been my experience that the public is 
confused if you offer too many issues. The 
thing to do is to get hold of one good one 
and stick to it. Hammer it home. Repeti- 
tion is the way Madison Avenue sells tooth- 
paste and soap and it’s the way the New 
Frontier stays in the limelight. But when 
repetition occurs at the White House—and 
it has since 1932—it’s not a sales pitch, it’s 
a giveaway. You don't even have to guess 
tho price. 

And now for the final plank—plank No. 3. 
This is the bellringer and it’s even shorter. 
It just says ditto. 

There you haye a campaign platform in 
five words—elect GOLDWATER, elect GOLD- 
WATER, ditto. 

Just to keep things symmetrical, I think 
Tl hold the budget to five figures. Jayne 
Mansfield's for openers and I'll accept nomi- 
nations for the other four. 

Now, no campaign could get rolling with- 
out some slogans—words to quicken the 
patriotic pulses of the people and get them 
steamed up to go out and elect GOLDWATER. 

You'll notice that they are set with the 
compass bearing of the New Frontier wagon 
train and some of them may even strike ter- 
ror in the heart of Mr. Khrushchev. 

The first one I borrowed from my friend 
LBJ. It reads: “Forget the Alamo.” 

Others that are equally inspiring are: 
“Surrender, hell, I have not yet begun to 
negotiate.” Or “Millions for defense, but 
not 1 cent for victory.“ And “54-40 or a 
reasonable compromise.” 

One more, “Damn the torpedoes—we're 
unilaterally disarmed.” 

Now, my inaugural address will establish 
precedent by the same kind of brevity. 
When I'm sworn in by Earl Warren—who 
will no doubt regard this act as a violation 
of his oath of office—all I intend to do is 
raise my hand and say, “I do.” 

That's all I said when I was married and 
it’s all I've been able to say around the house 
ever since. But it’s worked out rather well. 

Now, I think you're entitled to know 
something about the caliber of men I will 
have in my Cabinet. In presenting the list, 
I'd like it understood that it is confidential. 
Also, all the men on this list have already 
leaked the information to the press and I 
have promised to respect the priority of their 
leaks. 

For Secretary of the Treasury, I think I 
can do no better than to keep Mr. Dillon. 
Primarily because he has demonstrated that 
he possesses the one quality so badly needed 
in these days when we are being pulled one 
way by the extremists of the left and the 
other way by extremists of the right. Mr. 
Dillon is flexible. In fact, you might call 
him an extreme middle-of-the-roader. 

My hat is off to any man who can argue 
under Eisenhower that we must beware of 
the inflationary tug of the mounting na- 
tional debt and then make a rebuttal under 
Kennedy by saying a mere $7 billion added 
to the debt won't hurt us a bit. I believe 
that Secretary Dillon belongs in Govern- 
ment—I don't think private industry could 
afford him, 

For Secretary of Defense, I’m sure you'll 
agree I couldn't do better than Linus 
Pauling. I figure if we give him 3 weeks 
on the job he'll give us a defense without 
going to the expense of nuclear weapons 
or bomb shelters, or anything else. That 
would save us about $60 billion right there 
and it ain't to be sneezed at. 

Also I rather like his notion of replacing 
General Walker with Cyrus Eaton. If we're 
going to indoctrinate the troops, let's do 
it right. 

Postmaster General is up for grabs. Adlat 
Stevenson is mad at the Post Office. He 
couldn't get back the Christmas card he 
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sent to Nehru. It couldn't be delivered any- 
way because Nebru was at a peace confer- 
ence—that’s where he spends his time be- 
tween invasions. 

For Secretary of the Interior I certainly 
would be loyal to a fellow Arizonian and ask 
Stew Udall to stay on—lI’ll need that oil 
money anyway. But only if he promises to 
stay off Mount Fuji and other people's pri- 
vate property. If he does a good job, we 
might even build a statue for him. 

I haven't picked a Secretary of Agricul- 
ture yet. I'm waiting to see what Governors 
are unemployed. 

As for the State Department, I've been go- 
ing over their records and have come to the 
conclusion we ought to abolish the whole 
damn thing. 

I don’t claim to have all the answers, but, 
since this administration took over, I don’t 
even understand the questions. 

And another thing: How is it that our 
Government did better against General Elec- 
tric than they did against Cuba? 

I don’t want to seem critical. But our 
first ambassador in space was achimp. And 
so far he’s the only one in the State Depart- 
ment who hasn't made a mistake. 

If I do have a State Department I guess I 
could keep Chester Bowles. He’s the mystery 
guest in the Cabinet; in fact, he’s going on 
“What's My Line?” as soon as he finds out 
what his line is. Of course, if the State De- 
partment doesn't work out I can always close 
it and keep the store open nights. 

I think it’s only fair to tell you I intend to 
be the President of the whole people and can 
promise you a nonpartisan administration 
made up of the best men obtainable. If 
there are some good scouts in the New Fron- 
tier—and I have my doubts—I'll ask them 
to Stay even if they have to be approved by 
Walter Lippmann. 

For example, I have some definite plans for 
Professor Galbraith, Ed Murrow, and Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr. I can’t reveal these plans, 
because if there's a leak they might get out 
of the country before I’m inaugurated. 

I have some other notions that I shall re- 
serve for my first state of the Union mes- 
sage. For example, I’m going to propose a 
constitutional amendment that any decision 
of the Supreme Court must make sense, I 
know it will be controversial, but I think it 
deserves an airing. 

Further, I will state to the people, “Ask 
not what your country can do for you but 
rather what you can do for your country.” 
I think I've heard that somewhere. Then 
I'l) ask for a new Government agency to 
study and make recommendations on new 
things the Government can do for the people. 
This may take considerable research. 

I think it’s time to dust off that old shib- 
boleth, “The people are too damned dumb,” 
and really apply ourselves to the task of tak- 
ing their property, spending their money, 
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and living their lives for them. It's time 
they face up to the realties of life and start 
making some sacrifices, 

The, Kennedy administration has only 
scratched the surface in this field. Actu- 
ally, as we mark the first anniversary of the 
New Frontier, I must say it’s been a wonder- 
ful year. I wish we could afford it. Now 
I know why they call it the New Frontier 
we're having a harder time crossing it than 
“Wagon Train.” 

Now, I suppose no acceptance speech would 
be complete without a reference to the can- 
didate’s background. Very simply, I think 
I'm in the American tradition. I was born 
in a log cabin, which I had moved to 
Phoenix, and, except for some air condition- 
ing, a swimming pool, a bowling alley, a bar, 
a shooting range and a golf course, it re- 
mains the simple log cabin it always was. 

I have nothing against millionaire Presi- 
dents. I'd just like to see the day return 
when people other than Presidents can be 
millionaires, too. 

I’ve never hesitated with an answer. When 
anyone asks me how I stand on integration, 
I've only got one answer: Where are you 
from? 

Now, gentlemen, I have told you the story. 
The rest is up to you. Go out and work 
from now to election day and fulfill our cam- 
paign pledge—elect GOLDWATER, Find more 
of those districts such as the one the New 
Frontier turned up in Cook County—the one 
that had 22 residents but came up with 77 
votes. That’s the sort of stuff I mean. 

Gentlemen, I’m flattered that you thought 
first of my name. I have every confidence 
that, with all of you behind me, I could be 
another Alf Landon. 

Do your share, and, I pledge you, I will do 
mine, 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 


thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may-designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of ® 
document not already provided for by law. 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, whe? 
presented to either House, shall be refert! 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making theif 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has report 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimu™ 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recor should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con“ 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P 
1939). . 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of an 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extract® 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost ther 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


What Freedom Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr, KEITH. Mr. Speaker, last night 

I was privileged, along with many other 

bers of Congress, to see and hear 
some truly outstanding young Ameri- 
Cans participate in the National Voice 
of Democracy speaking contest, which 
Was held at the VFW annual national 
dinner. 

As a Member of Congress and as an 
American, I was deeply moved and tre- 
Mendously proud of all of these fine 

rs. It is with an even greater 
Sense of pride and personal happiness 
that I can report that one of the best 
Presentations last night was made by a 
Young man from my district, Eric Alpert 
of New Bedford, Mass. His speech, evi- 
dencing a sense of history, imagination 
and a fundamental understanding and 
&ppreciation of the American way of life, 
Was awarded fourth prize and a $500 
Scholarship. 

It is titled “What Freedom Means to 
Me,” and is well worth the attention of 
my colleagues: 

WHEAT FREEDOM MEANS TO ME 

“From every mountainside let freedom 
Ting." These immortal words are contained 
in one of our Nation's most beloved songs. 

t what is freedom? Why Is it that mil- 

have sacrificed their very lives for its 
Preservation? To me, freedom is something 
God intended for mankind, for the 

Bible teaches, “Proclaim liberty throughout 
the land, unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 

I feel extremely fortunate to have been 

in America, a land where men are free 

the rule of tyranny, a land where men 

can assemble when and where they choose, 
Say what they feel, worship as they please, 
elect whom they want to represent them, 
and, in fact, do whatever they like within 
© bounds of reason and morality. Even if, 
Perchance, a man is accused of overstepping 
his bounds, he knows assuredly that he will 


not be unjustly punished with no questions 


asked, as is the case in some parts of our 
World, but that he has the privilege of com- 
ing before a court of unbiased persons, stat- 
ing his case, and receiving fair verdict and 
Punishment. 

‘Liberty and union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable.” These words of Daniel 
Webster exemplify my belief that from free- 
dom there emerges brotherhood, and from 
brotherhood there emerges unity. In a truly 
tree society, where the freedoms I have 
Previously mentioned are fervently upheld, 
every man can understand his neighbor and 
live compatibly with him, regardless of any 

erence of creed or color. If this type of 

rotherhood is prevalent throughout a na- 
tion, then peace and unity must result, 
crime must disappear, wars must cease eter- 
nally, But it is not so. There is war, there 
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is crime, there is strife. Why? Is it because 
freedom is falling? No, it is only because 
men have their own failings that there must 
be prejudice, jealousy, and strife. We may 
never see a truly free society; there may 
never be one, for it would symbolize per- 
fection, a state unattainable by man, but, 
nevertheless, a goal toward which he stub- 
bornly aims, for he ís never satisfied. 

America has been referred to both as the 
cradle of liberty and as the land of oppor- 
tunity. Is there a definite connection be- 
tween these two qualities? Yes, I think so, 
for even though our free society is imperfect, 
one of our prime American axioms is that 
all men are created equal. Every person 
has the opportunity to decide how he wishes 
to direct his own life, and I feel that this 
enhances the speed of man’s progress, since, 
with education available to all, the cobbler's 
son may become President, the President's 
son a cobbler, for freedom erases hereditary 
power and bestows honor based upon the 
achievements of the individual. Great gifts 
to mankind have come from men such as 
Edison and Einstein, who were free to use 
imagination and curiosity to probe into sci- 
ence, pushing back humanity’s frontiers of 
knowledge and opening the doors to the 
worlds of electricity and atomic energy. Yes, 
freedom cries for originality and advance- 
ment by encouraging men to use their own 
creativity to better themselves and their 
society in a constant struggle to achieve 
worldwide unity. 

I therefore strongly support the principles 
of freedom and the American way of life, for 
I feel that each and every citizen, from the 
poorest to the richest, by being able to ex- 
press his candid opinion, owns a share in 
democracy and in the destiny of our country. 
I echo the words of Benjamin Franklin, who 
said, in 1776, when freedom was grasping the 
colonies, molding them into the United 
States of America, “Where liberty dwells, 
there is my country.“ 

Eric ALPERT. 


Railway Museum, Green Bay, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the his- 
tory of railroading provides an inform- 
ative, exciting, and significant saga of 
the development of the US. transporta- 
tion system—and, particularly, the con- 
tribution by our railroads. 

Recognizing the importance of these 
features of U.S. progress, the citizens of 
Green Bay, Wis., have undertaken a 
constructive effort to establish a Na- 
tional Railroad Museum. The purpose 
of the museum is to portray the devel- 
opment of the railroad industry and its 
contribution to our progress; provide 
exhibits, including rare locomotives— 
that is, steam woodburners, electric, 
diesel—to give the public an authentic 


picture of the development; serve as 
an educational institution displaying 
printed material, photographs, models, 
and other information; present a chro- 
nology of the lives of inventors, inves- 
tors, Managers, and workers who made 
outstanding contributions to the prog- 
ress of the railroad industry. 

There will, of course, be many more 
significant features of the museum. 

During the previous Congress, I in- 
troduced legislation designed to request 
congressional recognition of this new 
museum—of great historical, educa- 
tional, and cultural significance not only 
for the people of Wisconsin, but the en- 
tire Nation. ` 

Unfortunately, the Congress failed to 
give approval to the proposal. 

Nevertheless, I am proud to report 
that the citizens of Green Bay have not 
“waited on Uncle Sam,” but, rather, 
have gone ahead constructively and re- 
alistically to develop—and make avail- 
able to all U.S. citizens—a splendid, 
panoramic picture of railroading in the 
United States. 

Recently, the Green Bay Gazette pub- 
lished a splendid article by John Torinus 
entitled “Future Looks Bright for Rail- 
road Museum.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FUTURE LOOKS BRIGHT FOR RAILROAD MUSEUM 
(By John Torinus) 


There could not be a better man to take 
over the presidency of the National Railroad 
Museum for the coming year than Vern 
Bushman. He is the energetic president of 
the Ahnapee & Western Railroad, and the 
traffic manager for the U.S. Plywood Co. In 
addition, he is a powerhouse in the Short 
Line Railroad Association of America. 

Vern has been active in museum affairs 
almost since its origin here and he almost 
singlehandediy persuaded the Short Line 
Association to donate the Hood Junction 
depot at the museum and supervised its con- 
struction. 

This building represented the first real 
break for the museum, and served as the 
lever to get the whole project off the ground. 
It was the museum's first recognition by a 
national railroad organization. 

Back in 1959, Vern had persuaded the 
Short Line Association to hold its national 
convention in Green Bay in the fall of 1960. 
And he kept prodding museum officials here 
to have something concrete to show the vis- 
itors by that time. It was this which led 
to the construction in 1960 of the standard 
gage passenger track on the museum prop- 
erty to go with the depot building. 

Vern reported to the directors at their an- 
nual meeting recently that the Short Line 
Association is still contributing to the mu- 
seum as an active supporter. And now Vern 
is going after support of class I railroads. 

There is considerable competition in this 
railroad museum field, but at the moment 
Green Bay is leading the pack. 
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The biggest rival is the National Museum 
of in St. Louls, which has ac- 
cumulated a large collection of rallroad 
equipment. But the locomotives and rolling 
stock are now stashed on a couple of tracks 
40 miles out in the country outside St. 
Louis. 

FUNDS SOUGHT BY sr. LOUIS 


The museum supporters in St. Louis are 
currently trying to persuade the taxpayers of 
that city to include several million dollars 
in a bond issue for a gite in downtown St. 
Louis for the museum. The question hangs 
in the balance, and at the moment their 
chances of success do not appear too good. 

In the meantime the museum here is open 
and operating and growing each month. 
Vern feels this is the critical year, that if our 
museum can have a successful year this 
coming summer it will convince the railroad 
industry that this is where they should 
throw their support. 

The museum directors at the meeting here 
heard optimistic reports on plans for 1962. 
A master plan for long-range development of 
the property Is now being completed. Several 
groups are taking on individual projects 
within this plan. Among the first new 
projects will be completing two trestles across 
Dutchman's Creek and completing the track 
loop south of the creek and a roundhouse 
to house the operating equipment. 

The State historical society has offered to 
take a larger hand in operation of the mu- 
seum this year, including orientation lec- 
tures for museum visitors and guided tours, 

EMPHASIS ON ROLLING STOCK 


A number of new exhibits are in the offing, 
including two more steam locomotives, one 
of them in prime operating condition. Plans 
are underway to use this engine for several 
stéam excursions in the area. 

The emphasis now will be on acquiring a 
complete exhibit of rolling stock for the mu- 
seum. A completely renovated refrigerator 
car has already arrived here as a donation 
from Swift & Co. 

And our friend, Bill Riley, has donated 
one of the pickle cars which have been oper- 
ated around the country for many years by 
his company, W. D. Riley & Sons. 

Raising the necessary funds to build the 
museum has always been the major prob- 
lem, but progress was also reported on this 
front. The museum still owes money for part 
of the construction work done to date, but 
And 
fu g out 
around the State, with several thousand dol- 
lars already in from the Milwaukee area, 
where Frank Ladky is running a one-man 
campaign. 

This past year the museum receipts 
totaled almost $30,000 from contributions 
and gate receipts. This means that almost 
$150,000 has now been invested in the 
project here. 

The future looks bright for the museum 
to become the tourist attraction here which 
its founders predicted some 6 years ago. 


Character Counts With the Boy Scouts 
of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 
Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, from 


February 7 through 13, the Boy Scouts of 
America will celebrate their 52d anniver- 
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sary. Last week I had the honor of being 
presented with a Scout badge by Johnny 
Blaine, a Cub Scout belonging to the 
Ryland Methodist Church Pack of 
Washington, D.C. I am proud to wear 
the Scout badge during Boy Scout Week 
as I know of no other organization which 
has done more over the years for the 
physical and spiritual well-being of the 
youth of our country than the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

I have met and known many boys like 
Johnny in the Second Congressional 
District of Kentucky, which I have the 
honor to represent, and these boys, from 
Cubs to Explorers, deserve our whole- 
hearted support, encouragement, and 
respect. From the very beginning of 
the scouting movement, the purpose of 
this organization has been to promote 
the ability of boys to do things for them- 
selves and others, to train them in scout- 
craft and to teach them patriotism, 
courage, and self-reliance, and to em- 
phasize the need for character develop- 
ment, citizen responsibility, and physical 
fitness. It is my belief that these high 
ideals and purposes have been fully met, 
and the success of this organization can 
be measured not only in terms of its 
phenomenal growth but in the achieve- 
ments of the individual boy. Scout 
training and adherence to the principles 
of the Boy Scouts of America have a 
profound effect on the development of 
our future citizens, and it is absolutely 
imperative that we use every resource at 
our command to develop men who will 
have the moral fiber to meet the chal- 
lenges of the space age. Our Nation’s 
strength lies in the character of its 
people, and the work being done by the 
Boy Scouts of America in preparing our 
youth to meet the ever-increasing 
demands of world leadership cannot be 
overestimated. 

Boys from so-called less- chance 
areas where juvenile delinquency is high 
have responded enthusiastically to the 
scouting program. A police inspector in 
Philadelphia has said: 

For the first time in many years crime and 
delinquency in “the Jungle“ show a decrease. 
+ * * This can be directly attributed to the 
amount of personal and community respon- 
sibility demonstrated and practiced by the 
increased numbers of people and institutions 
working hand in hand with scouting. 


Good citizens have replaced future 


riminals. 

While the beneficial results of Scout- 
ing are perhaps more dramatically il- 
lustrated in overcrowded cities, an active 
program of rural scouting in our farm 
areas of equal importance. Scounting's 
basic appeal is as a “school of the 
woods,” the only national organization 
for boys that places its major emphasis 
on camping, hiking, fishing, nature study 
and physical fitness, and it is in our rural 
communities that the greatest opportu- 
nity exists to explore all the wonders of 
nature. 

The impressive growth and accom- 
plishments of scouting would not be 
possible without the services of thou- 
sands of men and women who give un- 
stintingly of their time and effort to 
make this program work. The high 
caliber of the men who dedicate them- 
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selves to the scouting movement is note- 
worthy—these men are exceedingly 
well-equipped both mentally 
morally to be entrusted with the train- 
ing of our youth and we owe them & 
debt of gratitude for the outstanding 
work they are doing. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a pleasure to salute 
the Boy Scouts of America on their 
52d anniversary, and to wish them well 
in all their future endeavors. These 
boys and their leaders know that in 
order to “strengthen America—charac- 
ter counts.“ 


Problems Involved in Planning and 
Constructing Fallout Shelters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


oF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr, BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a resolution 
passed by the National Association of 
State Contractors Agencies at 
a convention held in Salt Lake City Sep- 
tember 7, 1961. 

The members of the association are 
quite familiar with the problems in- 
volved in planning and constructing 
fallout shelters and I believe the Mem- 
bers of Congress will want to give care- 
ful consideration to the suggestions of 
the association. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION AS TO FALLOUT SHELTERS 


The National Association of State Con- 
tractors Licensing Agencies in convention 
duly assembled at Salt Lake City in the 
State of Utah on the 7th day of September 
1961, did unanimously adopt the following 
resolution: 

“Whereas the world is facing the immi- 
nent threat of atomic testing and possible 
atomic attack caused by the Irresponsible 
actions of the dictators of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics in their ceaseless 
attempts to prolong their personal control 
of the peoples now subject to them and in 
their attempts to forcibly and violently over- 
throw the established governments of the 
world not now subject to their nefarious 
control; and 

“Whereas the continued existence of man- 
kind is jeopardized by such testing and civi- 
lization as it is now known could be entirely 
wiped out by atomic attacks; and 

“Whereas a properly designed fallout 
shelter constructed in readily accessible 
places is the only known method by which 
a substantial number of the citizens of our 
countries can be protected from the fallout 
effects of an atomic attack; and 

“Whereas it is therefore to the best inter- 
ests of the world, of the United States of 
America, and of the respective State govern- 
ments that the construction of fallout 
shelters be promoted in every possible man- 
ner; and 

“Whereas each municipal, county, and 
State government have varying restrictions, 
regulations, and conditions affecting the con- 
struction of buildings and structures which, 
due to lack of uniformity and desires for 
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local reyenue, greatly increase the cost of 
construction of such fallout shelters; and 

“Whereas the one greatest obstruction to 
the construction of such shelters is that there 
is no one governmental agency which has 
established approved standard plans and 
Specifications which must be recognized by 
local and county building departments; and 

“Whereas each local and county building 
department has either failed to establish 
Standards or have established widely vary- 
ing standards of construction; and 

“Whereas each and every local govern- 
Ment has established setback ordinances 
where no construction is allowed: and 

“Whereas as fallout shelter is con- 
structed below ground and the most con- 
venient and often only convenient and prac- 
tical place for construction of said fallout 
Shelter is within the setback area; and 

“Whereas the national and State welfare 
demand that the construction of such fallout 
Shelters be encouraged and expedited in 
every possible way; and ~ 

"Whereas the construction of such fall- 
Out shelters at Government expense is im- 
Practical and the construction by private 
individuals of such shelters of either the 
most simple or most elaborate design will 
Serve the interest of the State and National 
Governments by protecting the lives of their 
Citizens and insuring the continuation of 
mankind's existence: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association 
of State Contractors Licensing Agencies 
Should do everything possible to promote 
the construction of fallout shelters by public 
agencies, by private employers, and by pri- 
Vate citizens and that the association should 
jpeommend to the responsible State author- 
ty in each State that the said State shall by 
regulation or law provide as follows: 

1. That the Governor of each State shall 
appoint a committee of several civil and 
Structural engineers to receive all drawings 
Submitted to them for check and approval, 

en accepted they will stamp each drawing 
approved; and 

2. That fallout shelters designed by any 
licensed civil or structural engineer, and ac- 
bet be considered as complying with 

ullding codes and regulations; and 

3. That such fallout shelters which are 
Constructed more than 3 feet below grade 
and which are so designed as to be at least 
80 percent covered by 3 feet of soil upon 
completion may be located at any place 

Pon any property, whether within or with- 

Out any municipality and that such location 
not be affected by setback or side line 

5 rear line ordinances, provided that the 
Ccation thereof is certified to be safe by 

Certificate of any civil or structural en- 
Bineer and further that no building depart- 
Ment need approve plans and specifications 
80 certified prior to construction, and 
further that nothing herein provided shall 
Prevent any such building department from 
requiring the filing of plans and from in- 

g the construction under such plans 
and taking such steps as are necessary to 
enforce compliance with the plans and 
Specifications and from charging fees at ac- 
tual cost for any enforcement procedures 
found necessary due to lack of compliance 
With such plans and specifications; and 

4. That any State-licensed contractor may 
install such fallout shelters; and 

5. That the fallout shelters when com- 
Pleted, whether simple or complex, together 
With the furnishings and supplies therein, 
Shall not be included in valuation for prop- 
erty tax purposes; and 

“6. That the cost of fallout shelters, the 
fixtures, equipment, and supplies therein 
Shall be deductible for income tax purposes 
as actually palid, whether financed or not; 
be it further 
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“Resolved, That the officers of this asso- 
ciation be and they hereby are authorized 
and directed to send a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the United States, 
to the Governor of each State, to each Mem- 
ber of the Senate of the United States, to 
each Member of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, to the Director 
of Civil Defense of the United States, to 
civil defense director of each State and to 
provide for copies thereof to be furnished 
to all legislative bodies and agencies of State 
or local governments and to further provide 
for the dissemination hereof in the public 
press.” 

ALLEN H. RHODES, 
z Secretary. 

Approved. 

Marx C. NOTTINGHAM, 
Chairman. . 
JOHN H. CHASE, 
President. 


Dynamiting Dreamer Gets Things Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, out in 
the mountain vastness of South Dakota's 
beautiful Black Hills, a gigantic monu- 
ment to the heroism and courage of 
the American Indian is slowly but surely 
taking shape. 

James C. Rippey had an article on 
this subject in a recent issue of the Sioux 
Falls Daily Argus Leader. It is a fas- 
cinating human interest story and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

DyYNAMITING DREAMER GETS THINGS DONE 
(By James C. Rippey) 


Korczak Ziolkowski is a bearded bull of a 
man. He’d have been an imposing figure in 
any age, but in 20th century America, he’s 
a tow paradox. There are times when 
his friends cuss him, and he regularly con- 
founds his enemies. A dreamer, he's using 
dynamite and a bulldozer to carve a South 
Dakota mountain into a statue that will be 
larger than the largest pyramid, eight times 
as tall as the Sphinx. 

No State or Federal funds are involved. 
No giant foundation or wealthy art patron 
is furnishing the money. Instead, for 14 
years, 53-year-old Ziolkowski has juggled a 
variety of activities to keep the prospect 
going. His wife and most of their nine 
children share in the hard work. 

Located in the Black Hills 4 miles north 
of Custer on highways 16 and 385, the monu- 
ment will show the Indian chief, Crazy 
Horse, on his steed; it should be finished 
by 1978. The late Sioux chieftain, Henry 
Standing Bear, originated the idea. He 
wanted posterity to be reminded “the red 
man had great heroes, too.“ In Korczak's 
mind, however, the huge sculpture is only 
the first phase of an even more colossal 
project. 

ENVISIONS UNIVERSITY 

He visualizes the carving as the focal 
point of a vast campus. As a tourist at- 
traction, it will bring in the funds to finance 
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a medical center and university dedicated 
to the welfare of the modern North Amer- 
ican Indian, also a museum to preserve his 
cultural heritage. 

It's a grandiose scheme and there are times 
when Korezak sounds like a fanatic. But 
doubters should beware. This man has al- 
ready done “the impossible.” 

He built his log home with timber cut on 
the land, then inched a 35-story (741-step) 
staircase up the sheer face of the mountain. 
He figures he carried 29 tons of lumber on 
his back. The stairway was the only way up 
until Korezak rigged a homemade cable car 
that terrified everyone but him. For years 
he was nagged by the thought of how much 
more rock he could move if he had a bull- 
dozer up there. Experts said it couldn't be 
done but Korczak blasted a torturous path 
up the mountain during the winter of 1957 
and since then he has used the dozer to 
shove a million and a half tons of granite 
over the edge. That's four times more rock 
than was removed in the entire Mount Rush- 
more project. 

BECOMING VISIBLE 


Airhammers are used to drill holes in the 
rock. Dynamite is set off in the holes, then 
the dozer pushes away the loosened boul- 
ders, some of them weighing several tons. 
Purpose of blasting is to create a rough out- 
line of the figures. The Indian’s head and 
outstretched arm are visible now; the horse's 
head will be next and then the sculptor will 
open the hole between the arm and the 
horse. A 10-foot layer of rock separates the 
rough outline from the eventual finished 
surface. 

In 1953, Korczak bought a dairy herd but 
couldn't get a loan to build a mechanical 
milking parlor. He and his wife, Ruth, built 
it themselves, then a milking 
machine company to supply the equipment 
on credit. Now the dairy is a source of in- 
come (and milk) for the family and also 
helps pay for the work on the mountain. 

In 1957, Korczak bought his wife a saw- 
mill in nearby Custer. The experts pre- 
dicted failure and were wrong again. Kor- 
czak was so intrigued with the mill that he 
designed and built another one near his 
studio. Then he induced a Wisconsin firm 
to build a plant that converts sawmill odds 
and ends into chips for making paper pulp. 
It’s a half-million-dollar business that runs 
“on stuff people used to burn,” Korczak 
chuckles. 

Mrs, Ziolkowski’s sawmill is still oper- 
ating but Korczak's was temporarily idle 
this summer. The money that might have 
been used to buy logs was needed for the 
mountain. 

ONE-FAMILY SCHOOL 

A chronic shortage of money put the sculp- 
tor in the education business. He calcu- 
lated he could run his own school for less 
than what tuition and transportation to 
town were costing. So he hauled in a one- 
room schoolhouse and hired a teacher. All 
the pupils are Ziolkowskis. 

Of Polish ancestry, Korczak was born in 
Boston. Both his parents were killed in 
an accident when he was 3. His fame as a 
sculptor was established when he won the 
First Sculptural Award at the New York 
World's Fair in 1939 with a half-ton marble 
bust of Paderewski. (This is one of the 
dozens of Korezak's works which visitors 
may see at his Crazy Horse studio.) In 
1941 he completed the largest one-piece 
marble statue since Michelangelo created his 
famous David 450 years ago. It is the Noah 
Webster statue in West Hartford, Conn. 

The Connecticut experience was a warm- 
up for the Crazy Horse endurance contest. 
In West Hartford, Korezak had offered to 
donate his labor if the materials were fur- 
nished. But he got into a feud with the 
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city council and ended up spending $7,000 
of his own money and mowing 700 lawns to 
finish paying the bills. 

UNKIND DESCRIPTIONS 

His artistic temperament and single- 
mindedness have prompted people to call 
him ruthless, arrogant, tyrannical, and ill- 
tempered. Will Robinson, South Dakota 
State historian, puts it this way: “I have 
cussed him to his face and behind his back, 
but I have never had occasion to abandon 
my opinion that here was a fellow who knew 
how to get things done * * * a man who will 
make any sacrifice necessary to carry out 
his purpose.” Despite his dedication to the 
mountain, Korczak is also described as the 
father of a supremely happy family.” 

The least that can be said is that he is a 
rugged individualist. He turned his back on 
the possibility of a $10-million Federal grant 
because it would have meant giving up his 
plans for the university and medical center. 

So the project remains a private partner- 
ship that teams the sculptor with the 
American public. Adults pay 75 cents to 
visit the observation platform, tour the 
studio and museum. Last year tourists paid 
in $28,000; the work on the mountain cost 
$44,000. Korczak's income from the dairy 
and sawmills made up the difference. It 
costs $340 a day to provide drill bits, com- 
pressed air for the hammers, blasting pow- 
der, wages for one or two helpers and the 
never-ending repairs. 

Finances of the project are audited by the 
nonprofit Crazy Horse Foundation. Kor- 
czak draws no salary, And even though his 
other interests are his livelihood, they 
frustrate him. 

“I didn’t come out here to run a dairy or 
sawmill,” he says. “I came out here to carve 
a mountain.” 


Who Are the Extremists? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, the 
fad among collectivists in this country 
is to call anyone who dares to criticize 
the welfare state an extremist. These 
people would have us believe that it is 
wrong to stand for the principles of in- 
dividual political, religious, and economic 
freedom expressed in our Declaration of 
Independence and Constitution. Such 
irresponsible name calling serves only to 
aid and comfort our mortal enemy, in- 
ternational communism. 

Who are the extremists? This ques- 
tion is answered in an editorial which 
appeared in the February 13, 1962, issue 
of National Review. Under unanimous 
consent, I include the editorial in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

WHO ARE THE EXTREMISTS? 

Reading the papers lately, we have found 
ourselves idly noting: 

1, Three hundred and fifty “beards and 
leotards” (as described by the Herald 
Tribune), clad in dirty jackets, sagging sweat- 
ers, and sloppy blouses, staged a general 
strike for peace by tramping in disorderly 
lines down the sidewalk and half the road- 
way of New York's Fifth Avenue. They car- 
ried glass-globed peace torches, placards de- 
nouncing nuclear tests, arms, and fallout 
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shelters (“Dogs et al. Want To Be Active, 
Not Radioactive,” “We Declare Peace 

Russia and the United States"). Jostling 
pedestrians aside, they crowded around Pete 
Seeger, the Communist Party’s favorite folk 
singer, to join in chanting “You Can Dig 
Your Grave in Your Own Backyard” and the 
stirring new student chorus, “I Ain't Gonna 
Study War No More.” A march leader ex- 
plained to reporters that they were calling 
on the people to walk out on their Govern- 
ment and on their armies. 

2. On the Connecticut Turnpike, two self- 
described pacifists, Bram Luckom and Henry 
Wershaw, were (illegally) soliciting rides at 
perll to themselves and oncoming traffic. 
When State policemen tried to get them off 
the road, they lay down. They had to be 
carried into court and carried out after a 
hearing. Last August, Luckom and a num- 
ber of others had attempted to board the 
nuclear submarine Ethan Allen at its com- 
missioning at Groton, and then too had to 
be dragged from the scene. 

3. At Southern University (all Negro), the 
administration and students were locked in 
bitter struggle because the president, pursu- 
ant to the law, had suspended seven under- 
graduates who had been arrested after taking 
part in disorderly and violent riots in nearby 
Baton Rouge. 

4. Several thousand furcoated ladies pa- 
raded for peace” (“Peace or Perish,” “We Be- 
lieve in People“) before the White House. 
Said Mrs. Gage-Colby, “international co- 
ordinator of Women Strike for Peace”: 
“Since the war all the calls for peace have 
come from the East” (meaning Moscow). 

5. In spite of court orders, students, acting 
under the strategic guidance of CORE (Con- 


gress of Racial Equality) maintained a 24-. 


hour sitdown in the corridors outside the 
office of the chancellor of the University of 
Chicago. Their professed complaint was the 
“gradualness” of the university—which has 
a notorious record of liberality on all racial 
and civil rights matters—in opening all 
housing it owns to total integration. 

6. Addressing 1,500 antiarms demonstra- 
tors blocking public highways opposite U.N. 
headquarters, Harold Taylor, former presi- 
dent of Sarah Lawrence College, told them 
to demand immediate unilateral disarma- 
ment (unilateral: disarmament by this 
country, whether or vot the Soviet Union 
and China disarm). 

7. Municipalities In various parts of the 
South continued to try to deal with the 
relics of expeditionary forces from northern 
cities which have entered their precincts in 
deliberate offense to local custom and ordi- 
nance, 

8. Nine hundred professors of universities 
on the eastern seaboard denounced in large 
newspaper advertisements and press releases 
the idea of building any sort of fallout 
shelters, 

9. SANE, recovering from its fainting spell 
after last autumn’s Soviet nuclear tests, 
backed up the antishelter campaign, and 
demanded that we continue our unilateral 
test ban. 

10. The Fair Play for Cuba Committee, af- 
ter greeting with a month's discreet silence 
Castro’s open announcement of his Com- 
munist allegiance, resumed its campaign in 
favor of the Castro regime. 

Now it may be noted that various and 
sundry persons have in some or most of these 
episodes (a) advocated policies that would 
strip this country of the means by which it 
could defend itself against actual or possible 
enemies; (b) given aid and comfort to this 
country’s declared enemies; (c) launched un- 
conditional attacks on our Government’s 
laws and policies; (d) put forward crude, 
oversimplified, and irrational slogans; (e) 
appealed to fear, envy, and ignorance; (f) 
used methods highly offensive to many of 
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their fellow citizens, disruptive of public 
order, and in many instances palpably illegal. 

We have so far failed to find any published 
dispatch, editorial, or column that designates 
any of the persons involved in these or 
similar episodes as “extremists.” 

In the recent new edition of Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary, its editors frankly 
adopted “current usage“ as the only stand- 
ard for the meaning of words. For their 
next revision we commend to their atten- 
tion the proper definition of “extremism’’: 
“n. Quality or state of being to the right of 
Harvard.” 


Alaska’s Power Needs—No. X 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. GRUENING, Mr. President, I am 
asking unanimous consent that the 10th 
article dealing specifically with Fair- 
banks in the worthwhile series on Alaska 
power needs by Paul Lien, which have 
been published in the Daily Fairbanks 
News-Miner, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MUNICIPAL UTILITIES MANAGER SAYS 
ALREADY RUN Our“ 
(By Paul Lien) 

Fairbanks and Anchorage have joined to- 
gether with all the larger cities in central 
Alaska for the purpose of eliminating the 
power shortage which faces all, 

Hydroelectric, atomic, and steam plants 
have all been considered, but time is the 
most important factor. ` 

Mine mouth plants seem to be able to pro- 
vide the cheapest source of power in the 
quickest possible time. Building hydro- 
plants is a long-drawn-out process, and 
atomic plants are in their experimental stage 
of development, 

Development of one of our most abundant 
natural resources, coal, is also a factor in 
favor of mine mouth plants to bolster our 
sagging economy. 

Robert Wade, manager of the municipal 
utilities system of Fairbanks, says time has 
already run out for getting power into the 
Fairbanks area before the shortage occurs- 

“We expect a power shortage in the winter 
of 1963,” said Wade, “and in the meantime 
we may have to supplement our present 
power supply with an additional unit. 

„Our engineers have been authorized to 
join together with engineers from Golden 
Valley Electric and bring in a report on the 
feasibility of constructing a 22,000-kilowatt 
plant at either Healy or Fairbanks to sup- 
ply power here as soon as possible. 

“WITHOUT POWER 

“We will be glad to join the Generation and 
Transmission Cooperative when it is estab- 
Mshed—but we can't take any chances of be- 
ing without power if the GTC proves to be 
nonfunctional. 

“Any way that we can introduce low-cost 
power into this area will be welcomed. 

“Cost of power in Alaska is highest in the 
United States with a cost of 4.3 cents per 
kilowatt-hour, and we consume 4,273 kilo- 
watt-hours per person per year. Massachu- 
sets is second highest, with a cost of 3.46 
cents per kilowatt-hour, and each person 
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Consuming 2533 kilowatt-hours per person 
Per year, 


“By comparison, in the Tennessee Valley 
Where cheap power is available, the cost is 
08 cents per kilowatt-hour, and 8,932 kilo- 
Watt-hours per person per year is consumed, 
1 “In the State of Washington the cost is 
08 cents per kilowatt-hour and average con- 
SUmption is 8,932 kilowatt-hours per person 
Der year 


“From these figures you can readily ob- 
Serve that the lower the cost to the con- 
Sumer, the more power he uses. 

“PAIRBANKS POWER 


5 Cost of power in Fairbanks was 4.16 cents, 
3 mills per kilowatt-hour for the 12 
Mths ending October 31, 1961. Production 
Were 19.6 mills, debt service 6.8 mills, 
Pt Other costs, including depreciation, ac- 
lines 38: and billing, distribution (outside 
„ and common plant (miscellaneous 
kundig etc.), 15.2 mills, making a total cost 
‘the consumer of 41.6 mills. 
Residential average for the 12 months 
a eding October 1 was 5.48 cents per kilo- 
tt-hour to the consumer. 
on gardiess of what power units we have 
— when we join the integrated group, 
bao power will always be ‘used for 
loading, peakloading, and for heating 
es,” said Wade. 


Proposals by the Federal Government 
Concerning Electric Power Production 
Across the Country Will Have Imme- 
diate and Long-Range Effects on Our 
Nation’s Fuel Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


8 VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
posed program of the Federal Power 
106 on. outlined in the President's 
3 budget message, is attracting na- 
the Wide attention because it envisions 
Creation of a nationwide coordinated 
— interconnected electric power sys- 
Th rather than on a local area basis. 
Fre following interesting article on the 
1.1 Program appeared in the February 
err 962. issue of the United Mine Work- 
TS Journal: 
Unirep Srares Moves To Srer Ur POWER 
PROGRAM 
oe potentially controversial proposals 
the Federal Government concerning elec- 
wy power production across the Nation that 
on have immediate and long-range effects 
Roo coal and other fuel industries are 
A Under consideration. 
8 Special Interior Department task force 
next ommended that Congress vote money 
year to create an extra-high- voltage, 
paret current interconnection between the 
Sar Systems of the Pacific Northwest and 
15 Ornia. The 1,000-mile electric power 
with tie would connect the Los Angeles area 
Columbia River power dams. 
then? coal industry's biggest customer is 
tion trie power industry and a major por- 
the Ma percent) of the electric power in 
low. ation is produced by readily available, 
“Cost bituminous coal. 


Greater importance on a long-term 
eur is the proposal for a national power 
€y looking toward creation of a nation- 
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wide, coordinated and interconnected elec- 
tric power system. This proposal was an- 
nounced by Federal Power Commission 
Chairman Joseph C. Swidler. 

The FPC program, proposed in President 
Kennedy's 1963 budget message to the Con- 
gress, outlines how the Nation’s 3,600 elec- 
tric power systems can key their future ex- 
pansion plans to a national scale rather than 
on a local area basis. The survey will be 
completed in the summer of 1963, published 
and made available to the Congress, the 
entire electric power industry and the gen- 
eral public. 

In line with its traditional position on 
such matters, the coal industry has called 
for an investor-owned power grid in keep- 
ing with the best tradition of the free 
enterprise system. The industry will con- 
tinue to oppose unnecessary extension of 
federally subsidized power projects whenever 
needed additional power can be provided by 
privately owned electric companies, 

FPC Chairman Swidler has invited the coal 
industry and other fuels industries to sub- 
mit their views on the natlonwide power 
grid to the FPC. 

The power survey will be made by the 
FPC staff and consultants from industry if 
Congress appropriates the $380,000 requested 
for it in the President's budget. 

Aim of the program would be to have 
available ample supplies of low-cost elec- 
tricity throughout the Nation by 1980. By 
that time the power industry will be three 
or four times its present size and will use 
energy equivalent to 900 million tons of coal 
annually. If coal continues in its present 
place as the Nation's No. 1 electric power 
producer (54 percent) this would mean that 
the power industry by 1980 will be consum- 
ing between 450 and 500 million tons of coal 
annually, At the present time gas (21 per- 
cent), water (19 percent), and oil (6 per- 
cent), altogether do not produce as much 
electric power as coal, Atomic power pro- 
duction (less than three-tenths of 1 per- 
cent), of course, is still in the high-cost 
experimental stage and is expected to stay 
there for many years to come. 

Swidler stated recently to coal industry 
representatives: “Anyone who looks at pro- 
jections of energy use must realize that coal 
is on the verge of burgeoning on a period 
of growth * . Home-heating electricity 
will grow. Whatever you can do to make 
low-cost energy available is to your interest. 
What you may not get today (in increased 
business) you will inherit tomorrow. The 
tonnages of coal required for power produc- 
tion in the 1980's will make you fellows 
hustle to get coal out of the ground.” 

In connection with the proposed intertie 
between the Pacific Northwest and Califor- 
nia, Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall said the Nation's depressed coal min- 
ing areas stand to benefit most from the 
proposal, Udall said the direct-current lines 
offer dramatic possibilities for long-distance 
transmission of power which could help mar- 
ket electricity produced at coaiflelds and 
transmitted over extra-high-voltage power 
lines to the cities. 

A shorter distance high-voltage transmis- 
sion line is already being planned In the 
East by the Virginia Electric Power Co. 
VEPCO has announced it will construct a 
350-mile high-voltage line to link a new 
coal-burning generating plant in Grant 
County, W. Vh., with Richmond and north- 
ern Virginia at a cost of $50 million. VEP- 
CO expects its system to be the first in this 
hemisphere to carry 500,000 volts of elec- 
tricity. At present the usual power over 
longer distances is 230,000 volts. 

WHY EXTRA-HIGH-VOLTAGE DC POWERLINES? 

Extra-high-voltage, direct-current electric 
power transmission lines, such as the 1,000- 
mile electric power intertie proposed by the 
Federal Government between the Pacific 
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Northwest and California, do not exist in 
the United States at the present time, One 
direct-current line Is in service in Sweden; 
one is being completed under the English 
Channel, ad two other direct-current lines 
are under construction in New Zecland and 
Russia, 

Direct-current transmission eliminates the 
technical limitations imposed by distance 
and magnitude of power now being carried 
by proven alternating-current lines. Extra- 
high-voltage generally means in excess of 


230.000 volts. There are about 2,000 miles 


of 345,000-volt alternating-current circults 
now in use in the United States. 

It is not economical to transport electricity 
over long distances on low-voltage circuits 
because the power is lost due to conductor 
resistance and other characteristics common 
to the movement of electricity, In the case 
of steam-generated electricity (using coal as 
the fuel) it usually has been more economi- 
cal to transport the fuel to the generating 
plant before converting it into electricity. 

The higher the voltage of the transmission 


Une the less loss there is of the power trans- 


mitted. And high-voltage systems designed 
for direct current show an even higher effi- 
er than those carrying alternating cur- 
rent. 

Extra-high-voltage transmission systems 
are economically feasible only when the ca- 
pacity can be used for transmitting large 
blocks of power long distances from remote 
plants or for interconnection of large sys- 
tems where there must be a means of moving 
large quantities of power back and forth as 
the need arises. Direct current is especially 
sultable for high-voltage, long-distance 
Sharon ission of large quantities of elec- 

city. 


Congress and the Central Intelligence 
Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, last week, 
on the occasion of the confirmation of 
the nomination of John A. McCone as 
Director of the Central Intelligence 
Aency, I noted that the manner in which 
to deal with dangers of that office which 
may exist is to establish a Joint Com- 
mittee on Foreign Information and In- 
telligence. Senate Joint Resolution 77, 
which would do this, was introduced, as 
I noted, by Senator McCarrny last ses- 
sion and I, along with some 20 other Sen- 
ators, am a cosponsor of the measure. 

An editorial in today’s New York Times 
supports this bill on the same basic ra- 
tionale and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CoNanxss AND CIA 


The Central Intelligence Agency, under its 
new Director, John A. McCone, is opening 
a fresh chapter. Though without prior ex- 
perience in the intelligence community, Mr. 
McCone is an able administrator. He has al- 
ready made changes in personnel and meth- 
ods which are hopeful, and others are im- 
pending. 

But the Central Intelligence Agency can- 
not live by itself. It is not a policy-formu- 
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lating agency. It must provide many of the 
facts upon which policy is built. Its secret 
operations can influence policy; and it re- 
quires, as do all executive agencies, the close 
supervision of Congress. 

For a variety of reasons the CIA has not 
had that supervision in the past. The sys- 
tem of division of powers upon which our 
Constitution was founded must not be elim- 
inated, or minimized, in the name of secrecy. 
And secrecy does not preclude effective con- 
gressional control. 4 

Today the CIA is monitored by four sub- 
committees of the Armed Services and Ap- 
propriation Committee of House and Senate. 
Cuba alone would appear to offer ample evi- 
dence that these divided committees do not 
exercise adequate supervision. What is clear- 
ly needed, as we have sald many times, is es- 
tablishment of a Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Intelligence, a “watchdog” com- 
mittee similar to the one on atomic energy. 
Such a committee, continuously function- 
ing, thoroughly informed, scrupulously dis- 
creet, could be the CIA's “conscience,” its 
legislative monitor. 

If war is too important in the atomic age 
to be left to the generals, secret intelligence 
is certainly too important to be left entire- 
ly to its own devices. 


Russians Eager To Buy Complete 
Factories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
USS.R.—despite boasting about eco- 
nomic progress—still attempts to obtain 
from the West the technological know- 
how to meet the needs of its economy. 

According to reports, for example, the 
Soviet Union is now “scouring” Western 
Europe in attempts to buy “packaged,” 
complete plants for industry. Why? 
This is necessary, largely because the 
Soviet economy is oriented—to such a 
large degree—toward the output of mil- 
itary equipment that it lacks the capa- 
bility for adequate creative technologi- 
cal advancement. 

By attempting to buy up complete 
plants from the West, the Soviet Union, 
then, accomplishes the following pur- 
poses: First, the Red economy may con- 
tinue to concentrate upon production of 
scientific-industrial equipment of mili- 
tary value; second, the Reds are saved 
the great, and sometimes long, trial-and- 
error experimental periods for develop- 
ing technological advancements; and, 
third, the attainment of complete pro- 
duction plants enables them to move 
forward faster than otherwise could be 
done under the Soviet economy. 

As of now, there are no signs on the 
horizon of abdication of Red goals of 
world conquest and “burying” non- 
Communist ideologies and systems. 

Consequently, I believe it is absolutely 
essential that the United States encour- 
age its allies to take a new, careful, 
cautious look at any and all offers from 
the Communist countries. Why? To 
cut off materials which would strength- 
en the ability of the Soviet Union to 
commit aggression. 
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Realistically, the sale of a nail and 
bolt, or a factory, by the West, to Com- 
munist-dominated nations could—and 
probably would be utilized to construct 
“coffins” designed for “burial” of the 
West. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished an article from the North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance entitled “Russ 
Eager To Buy Complete Factories.” 

Reflecting this effort of the Commu- 
nists to benefit from technological prog- 
ress by the West, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Russ EAGER To Buy COMPLETE Factories 

DUESSELDORF, GERMANY.—Russia is on a 
buying spree for complete factory installa- 
tions in what appears to be a desperate ef- 
fort by Premier Khrushchev to place the 
Soviet Union abreast of the Western econo- 
mies. 

The Soviets experimented with the buy-a- 
plant trade gambit 3 years ago, contracting 
with Krupp for construction in the Soviet 
Union of a pilot synthetic fiber plant. 

Success of the Krupp experiment ap- 
parently triggered the Russian chase after 
Western technology in the large economy 
package. 

ROVE OVER EUROPE 

The Soviets have contracted with West 
German steel and engineering concerns for 
construction in the Soviet Union of two 
chemical plants, a pulp and paper factory, 
a tubing mill for manufacturing broad- 
gage oil pipelines, and a brewery. 

Moreover, Russian agents are now roving 
all over Western Europe on plant sprees. 
The latest Soviet acquisition is complete 
equipment for a $5 million tire factory to be 
built at Volgagrad (formerly Stalingrad) by 
Simon Handling Engineers of Britain. 

This is the third plant the Simon engineer- 
ing group has undertaken to build in the 
Soviet Union. Simon is building a $3 million 
corrugated container plant and an 88 million 
pulp and board mill, 

FRANCE AND ITALY 

From other British engineering concerns 
the Soviets are purchasing several complete 
plastic plants, including polyethylene and 
drip-dry synthetic fiber processing centers. 

Russia is also buying complete factory 
installations from France and Italy. French 
firms are constructing in the Soviet Union 
an automatic production line for truck parts, 
a cement factory and two factories for man- 
ufacturing concrete panels used in rapid 
method construction. 

Italy is supplying five plants to produce 
chemicals, pulp, pipelines and remote control 
equipment. 


The Struggle Against Communist 
Domination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA | 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the text of a speech by Sena- 
tor Barry GOLDWATER before the Notre 
Dame University student body in South 
Bend, Ind., on February 6, 1962. 


February 7 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Text ÒF A SPEECH BY SENATOR Barry GOLD” 
WATER, OF ARIZONA, BEFORE Notre DAME 
University STUDENT Bopy, SOUTH BEN? 
IND., FEBRUARY 6, 1962 


In our struggle against Communist dom!- 
nation, what do we Americans really cham- 
pion? 

What do we really believe? 

What do we really stand for? 

Is the rest of the world getting a true pic- 
ture of our national character? 

I don’t think there is a single person here 
today who doubts that there is a serious mis- 
understanding throughout the world f 
ing the fundamental aims—the fundamental 
philosophy—of the American people. 

Is it enough to tell the world that we can 
bund a better lawnmower? Now a good. 
cheap lawnmower has its place. We can all 
agree on that. 

Is it enough to tell the world we can build 
a more efficient tractor? All of us know that 
more efficient tractors are important. We 
can all agree on that. 

But it a cheaper lawnmower, or a more 
efficient tractor the symbol that expresses 
the essence of America? 

Distinguished foreign observers, like Dr. 
Charles Malik of Lebanon, have said that al 
too often our American publicity men have 
represented this Nation in the wrong light 
They have too often pictured us as a nation 
primarily interested in only material gain. 

On the contrary the story of America and 
her accomplishments is the story of men 
with deep spiritual motivations—men wh? 
sought freedom to pursue their own id 
and their own aims as the children of 
Some historians, blinded by materialisti¢ 
considerations, have written about my ow? 
State of Arizona and the whole West as 
though this vast area was opened only a 
a result of men driven by a desire for gain. 
Fascinated by stories of the gold rush, jand 
hunger, and buffalo hunting, they ignore the 
real story—the story of pioneers with the 
spiritual fiber to overcome impossible mate- 
rial obstacles to carve a civilization out 
the wilderness. I think of the Mormons 
whose spiritual strength brought a whole 
desert into bloom. 

The same sort of materialist vision which 
distorts the true meaning of the opening 
the West, is presenting a picture of Ameries 
to the world which interprets the ideals 
America in-purely economic terms. 

We have seen a worldwide publicity 
campaign which offers a mail-order cata- 
log as the quintessence of the America® 
dream—a sort of materialist substitute for 
the Bible. 

Somehow the idea has gotten abroad that 
the way to share the American ideal is to be- 
come bigger, fatter, and more luxurious. 
People are beginning to believe that to be 
American is simply to have more food and 
more complicated gadgets. 

It is no wonder that, presented with thes¢ 
claims, many people in the Moslem wor 
or the Buddhist lands or even Europe 
themselves, What, after all, is the difference 
between the Communists and the Ameri- 
cans? They both tell us that life ls for mate- 
rial prosperity and for military superiority: 
and they use almost identical phrases.” 

I suggest we Americans have been our ow? 
worst apologists, 

Are we really nothing better than mate- 
rlalists? Do we genuinely belleve that the 
test of a nation’s virtue and greatness 15 
its gross national product or its modern 
military gadgets? Are wall-to-wall carpe 
and space capsules the be-all and end-all of 
American civilization? Do we, in short 
truly believe in anything beyond the mate- 
rial aims of the Communists? 

If not, why do we oppose the Commu- 
nists? If material progress is our only aim. 
why not Join them? 
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Tt is true that we still are richer and 
ger than the Soviets—though their 
Standard of living has increased somewhat, 
84 thelr military power has increased great - 
Y. Well Suppose then, 10 years from now, 
ks Communists achieve a standard of living 
108 than ours, and an army and an air 
orce and a navy better than ours. (I do not 
expect them to; but suppose this for the sake 
argument.) 
th ħould we, in such circumstances, admit 
eir superiority and yield to them? If 
Prosperity and material power are the prime 
ve its of human striving, it follows that 
© might just as well throw in our lot with 
€ Communists. In fact, there are so-called 
in America today who have come to 
be Conclusion. They sty they would rather 
than dead. 
tt But I cannot agree that material prosper- 
y and armed might are the indexes of per- 
u and national greatness. I do not be- 
tea that any mere standard of living, in 
if, is worth dying for. I deny that good- 
ness and truth are determined by the magni- 
tude and number of hydrogen bombs. I sug- 
Bezt that we Americans, and our Christian 
Western civilization, stand for truths 
Sh pon and more enduring than these mate- 
l satisfactions. 
ter suggest that if you must choose, it is bet- 
n to be poor and free than to be snug and 
Slave. 
ee Suggest that if you must choose, it is 
to to live in peril, but with Justice, than 
live on a summit of material power, but 
unjustiy. 
det Suggest that if you must choose, it is 
lie ter to stand up as a suering man than to 
own as a satisfied animal. 
in Ow to compete In bragging with the Com- 
meee is lost endeavor; at that game the 
sane Practiced liar always wins. And to 
Pt Communist standards for such a brag- 
Match is folly. To cite tables of figures 
ut our low prices and our high wages con- 
£ no Communists, and impresses few neu- 
— and does not conyince even ourselves: 
eon” this may rouse envy throughout the 
ld, without creating friendship. To dem- 
dnatrate that our Globemasters can fly in 
Katush Gurkhas and guns to discourage the 
tanga gendarmes and smash the Katanga 
hospitals is no proof, either to Africans or 
Scheer that we have any cause worth 
‘a for. And I believe it is time for us 
8 tell our allies, and our adversaries, and 
Urselves, just what we Americans really are 
die y to sacrifice for—and, if need be, to 
for, 
This Nation does not live for the sake of 
State nor for the sake of guns. The United 
tes of America, on the contrary, bas for its 
dor object the high dignity of man; and 
— its potitical aim, ordered freedom —lib- 
y under God and under the law—with 
et for all. I think it is impossible to 
With tain freedom and order and justice 
8 religious and moral sanctions, And 
ly it Is not possible for man to enjoy true 
dignity Without a model that is more than 
and a hope that is more than earthly. 
ie mè made for eternity; he does not perish 


e files of a summer; therefore he- 


enjoys dignity. Every human being is a per- 
made in the image of God; therefore 
man enjoys certain natural rights. 
we ashamed nowadays to confess this? 
kues t we to conceal our moral and cul- 
heritage, Jewish and Christian and 
— as something old fangled and im- 
tical and irrational? To judge by the 
f a of certain gentlemen in our in- 
5 — tion services, one would so assume. 
tion ding vaguely about the wall of separa- 
between church and state—which idea 
they carry far beyond any possible constitu- 
canal interpretation—these publicists dis- 
th as so much rubbish the moral and 
causdetical foundation of the American 
use. And having nothing else left, such 
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propaganda experts offer to the world a mess 
of pottage compounded of on sta- 
tistics and firepower. And so do the Soviet 
propagandists. 

In what way do we differ fundamentally 
from the Communists? Cardinal 
sald once that all differences of opinion are 
theological at bottom. True when he said 
it, this statement has grown even truer in 
our century. The great gulf fixed between 
the American Republic and the Soviet Union 
is a theological Grand Canyon. The Com- 
munist eays that man is a thing, who exists 
to have his belly filled; and who may be 
manipulated and altered and, if need be, 
liquidated for the sake of efficiency. Such a 
creature does not need freedom; he wants 
only creature-comforts. Freedom?“ Lenin 
mocked. “Freedom? What for? What for?” 

But to the American who has faith in his 
national traditions and the wisdom of our 
ancestors, who believes that our civilization 
is not morally and intellectually bankrupt, 
man is a being quite different. Man was 
made to know God, and enjoy Him forever. 
Man is not a thing, but an immortal essence. 
And freedom, ordered liberty. is man’s birth- 
right; for without true freedom, man could 
not choose between good and eyil; he could 
not become fully human; he would remain, 
at best, childish. There exists a natural 
order for man, with natural rights. Worldly 
powers and dominations are not morally en- 
titled to treat man as a pawn in a social 
chess game: the masters of the state have no 
right to deal with human beings as if they 
were animals—no right to manipulate and 
alter and liquidate human persons, 

Here, I suggest, is the stone wall of demar- 
cation between the Communists and Ameril- 
cans; we have hearts and consciences. If, 
by new inventions or slave labor or terri- 
torial conquests, the Soviets should grow 
richer and stronger than ourselves, and if 
we then should be asked, “Why not unite 
with them? Theirs are the kingdoms of the 
earth.” 

If we are men, still we will stand firm. If 
it comes to the test, we ought to die rather 
than to submit to a collectivistic anthill, 
no matter how glistening, or filled with up- 
to-date comforts. 

For the object of the Communists is to 
reduce human nature to the material ele- 
ments alone. And the object of thinking 
Americans and their allies is to preserve and 
strengthen the spiritual elements of human 
nature. The material conception of man 
and the spiritual conception of man cannot 
be reconciled, For this reason I have said 
that only through victory will we secure 
ourselves, More than a century ago, 
Abraham Lincoln declared that this Nation 
cannot endure half free and half slave. To- 
day that solemn fact is true of the world. 

Between Communists and men who believe 
in a transcendent order there can be no 
enduring compromise; for Communists will 
not tolerate religious belief, unless they find 
it so weakened and tamed that it seems 
harmless; and men who discern natural 


rights will never be able to live under com- 


munism. This eternal hostility was ex- 
pressed far better than I can put it by a 
brilliant and God;fearing American for 
whom I have great personal admiration, a 
man who lies buried here in the chapel at 
Notre Dame, Orestes Brownson. Only a few 
months after the “Communist Manifesto” 
was published, Brownson—who had been a 
Tadical in his youth—denounced as heresy 
the philosophy of Marx and the sociologist 
ideology in general. 

Brownson saw at the outset that Marxism 
was a political substitute for religion, cari- 
caturing Christian doctrine. And Brownson 
knew that the terrible power of this ideology 
could be resisted only by true religious 
understanding—and by willingness to sacri- 
fice for the enduring things. With a gift 
almost prophetic, Orestes Brownson declared 
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that the struggle of the future would be 
betwen socialism and Christianity. In 1962, 
the fate of humankind Is in the balance, and 
this contest seems to draw toward judgment. 

The competition between the Communists 
and what we call the free world is clearly not 
being decided by living standards or even 
by the big battalions. The issue will be 
determined by power of conviction: the con- 
viction of men who fear and love God, or 
the conviction of materlalists who detest , 
anything higher than themselves. And if 
our faith and our culture are to prevail, we 
must take our stand forthrightly on certain 
moral truths and ancient ways. 

First, we must stand for the real brother- 
hood of man, which is possible only under 
the fatherhood cf God. 

Second, we must stand for personal free- 
dom, which in essence is the right and duty 
of moral choice. 

Third, we must stand for the Judaco 
Christian and classical principle of justice: 
to each man the things that are his own 
by nature. 

Fourth, we must stand for charity: the 
toleration, the mercy, and the giving which 
are the products of love. 

Fifth, we must stand for the wisdom of 
our ancestors, sound authority and exper- 
lence, what Edmund Burke called “the bank 
and capital of the ages.” 

Sixth, we must stand for variety; for di- 
versity, which includes the right of men and 
nations to differ, and, as Chesterton put it, 
of “every potty little man to be his own 
potty little self.” 

And finally, we must stand for honor and 
the dignity of man. 

This brief catalog of mine does not ex- 
haust the roster of our duties and our first 
principles; but it may suggest that there 
are irreconcilable differences betwecn the 
Communists and ourselves. It is for this 
reason that we can speak only of victory, 
never of any fundamental compromise. 

As you may have expected, I am com- 
mending to you a conservative position in 
this crisis of our fate—what I believe to be 
a healthy and imaginative conservatism. I 
am commending to you the courageous and 
responsible conservative principles for which 
Orestes Brownson spoke. I am asking you 
to think of liberty as Brownson described it, 
in his long essay on the origin and constitu- 
tion of government: 

“By freedom, regarded as the end of gov- 
ernment,” Brownson wrote, “we understand 
the ability of every man to discharge, with- 
o&t other let or hindrance than his own 
moral delinquency, his special functions as a 

-uan beling. All men have the right 

2 men, and each man has the equal right 
to be the man his Maker designed him to 
be.” 

This is not the conservatism of suspicion, 
or of selfishness, or of smugness. Rather, it 
is the noble conservatism of Edmund Burke 
and of George Washington. It is founded 
upon belief in a God who has given us our 
nature, our rights, and our duties; upon 
belief in a freedom which is moral in origin, 
and which is intended for our full develop- 
ment as human persons, each man and 
woman after his bent. And this is a world 
apart from the dreary slave-equality of Marx, 
and of Lenin. 

The real line of division in the modern 
world is not between liberals on the one 
hand and totalitarians on the other. In- 
stead, it is between all those on the one 
hand who believe in a transcendent order 
of things and an enduring human nature; 
and on the other hand all those who would 
treat man as a mere creature of appetite, 
self-created or chance-created, to be dealt 
with as advanced social planners wish. It 
is between people who know themselves to 
be part of the great continuity and essence, 
and, on the other hand, people who live 
in the nightmare realm of an existence with 
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no meaning but materlal appetites and 
power over bodies and minds. 

What do we stand for? If we are true 
to our civilized heritage and to ourselves, 
we stand for order and freedom and justice, 
founded upon religious understanding. Our 
prosperous economy, our technological 
achievements, our leisure and pleasures, our 
military defenses—all these are by-products, 
at bottom, of religious belief and of know- 
ing the dignity of man. If we fall to stand 
by these deep enduring principles, then the 
Communists will bury us—and we will de- 
serve to be buried. 

No, the first principles of our moral and 
social order cannot be reconciled or blended 
with those of communism. Communists 
deny the divine origin of man; for the 
Communist, there is no more logical reason 
why a man should be dignified than there 
is why a pig should be dignified. -7 

If we are strong in our faith and cor- 
respondingly strong in our preparations, the 
Communists will not bury us. For the Com- 
munist respects just one thing: power. 
And power of spirit is a greater force than 
the power of weapons. The Communist will 
not press for a final showdown with men 
whose spiritual power renders them invul- 
nerable. For Communists, this life on earth 
is everything: death in a great war would 
mean the end of existence for them, for all 
time. In that sense, the Communists are 
at a disadvantage by the side of the re- 
ligious man, who believes that death is no 
evil in itself: everything depends on how 
you die, for none of us live forever. 

And if we are strong and resolute, demand- 

ing freedom from the Communist rather 
than yielding ground timidly before their 
bullying, we can triumph without any ter- 
rible devastation—without a final holo- 
caust. For the nature of things is on our 
side. I mean that the Communists are op- 
erating upon false principles: upon illusions 
concerning the nature of man and the nature 
of the good society. Soonier or later, anyone 
who lives by false premises betrays himself, 
Men and women are not the mere animals 
and puppets that Communists would have 
them be. Human nature reasserts itself, 
given a little time, under even the most 
merciless tyranny. Behind the Iron Curtain, 
discontent will increase. If we Americans 
stand prepared and resolute, we can help 
the oppressed back toward a decent civil 
social order. 

Within the core of the Communist struc- 
ture—within Russia and China—the more 
energetic and talented and generous natures 
cannot be suppressed forever; and if we have 
prevented the commissars from establishing 
a world domination, those better natures in 
the rising generation ultimately will work 
their way to order and freedom and justice— 
given some help and encouragement—even 
in Moscow and Peiping. So the present ques- 
tion is not whether we want a devastating 
war, but rather whether we Americans have 
the intelligence and the fortitude to stand 
by ideas and institutions that were not born 
yesterday. Communism, a political religion, 
denies the providential order of existence; 
and so providence, sooner or later, will make 

-an end of communism, if you and I do our 
part. 

Perhaps you are thinking, “What can I 
do?“ There are many tasks that can be 
yours—and many sacrifices you must make, 
of time and money and comfort, if we are 
to win our ultimate victory over the powers 
that would dehumanize man. But the first 
thing to do—and this is the especial pro- 
vince of university students—is to grasp 
clearly and firmly the grand principles of 
the moral order and the social order. 

Our conservative task of saving mankind 
from a collective degradation will not make 
you rich; probably it will not make you pow- 
erful; and possibly it may mean that you 
will live harder and less long than if you 
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were content to be a slave or a coward. But 
this task has one high reward: the conscious- 
ness of being fully human, in the cause of 
truth and justice and of man as God meant 
him to be. : 

You have the talent and the training for 
the duty that is yours. I am confident you 
will not fail to stand up for the things which 
make life worth living. 


Investigators Must Have Integrity, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been thundering around the heads of 
Members of Congress storm clouds with 
respect to the Federal interstate high- 
way program. Just last week an article 
appeared in Parade magazine entitled 
“The Great Highway Robbery,” which 
recited some of the facts supposedly un- 
covered by our colleague, Representative 
Joun BLATNIK in his investigation of the 
Federal highway program. 

West Virginia occupied a very promi- 
nent place in this article written by Jack 
Anderson even to the extent of showing 
a picture of a supposedly “new bridge” 
which had been constructed with Federal 
highway funds and which had collapsed. 
The best evidence obtainable with re- 
spect to this so-called new bridge is 
that it was constructed 30 years ago and 
the original plans were drawn in 1927 
and that it was completed without Fed- 
eral aid. 

In order that the Members of the 
House might have benefit of an editorial 
written in response to the Parade maga- 
zine article, I ask unanimous consent to 
include with my remarks this editorial 
entitled, “Investigators Must Have Inte- 
grity, Too,” written by William D, Evans, 
the distinguished editor of the Fairmont 
Times, Fairmont, W. Va. Iam sure, Mr. 
Speaker, my colleagues will find this in- 
teresting reading: 

INVESTIGATORS Must Have INTEGRITY, Too 

West Virginians are indignant—and right- 
fully so—about two references to the State 
which appeared in the current issue of Pa- 
rade magazine, a Sunday supplement which 
has national circulation with a number of 
newspapers. The article, called The Great 
Highway Robbery, was written by a Wash- 
ington correspondent named Jack Anderson, 
and presumably was based on the investiga- 
tions made by a committee headed by Rep- 
resentative JonN BLATNIK, Minnesota Demo- 
crat. 

BLATNIK has achieyed a great deal of noto- 
riety from his investigation into alleged 
graft connected with the Federal interstate 
highway program, It may be true, as Ander- 
son says, that the Congressman has been 
“running a scrupulously fair investigation” 
and has given strict orders against his 
probers conducting a “witch hunt.” 

If, however, Representative BLATNIK’S In- 
vestigators have been no more “scrupulous” 
in their inquiries elsewhere in the country 
than in the two items they turned up in 
West Virginia, the entire examination will 
be suspect. A picture accompanying Pa- 
rade’s piece showed a broken-down bridge, 
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with the caption, “Horrible example, New 
bridge on U.S, 50, West Union, W. Va., col- 
lapsed during high water. Luckily, dyna- 
mite truck had crossed minutes before. In- 
vestigaters blamed faulty standards.” 

The body of the article contained this 
paragraph: “The proper people of Ripley: 
W. Va., rejoiced when a new highway cut 
through a notorious bawdy house outside 
town. But the State paid the madam such 
a generous price that she was able to open & 
far fancier establishment. It was whispered 
later that her clientele Included certain road 
officials." 

State road commission officials were quick 
to recognize that the new bridge on U.S. 
50 at West Union actually had been con- 
structed 30 years ago. The original plan, 
dated 1927, indicates that it was completed 
without Federal aid. The bridge, to be sure. 
was washed out in a flash flood in the spring 
of 1960, but there was nothing to show that 
it had been constructed to faulty stand- 
ards when erected in 1930. 

As for the Ripley bawdy house, law-en- 
forcement officers in that quiet community 
assert that the story is a complete fabrica- 
tion. Few rights-of-way were bought for 
Interstate 77 in the Ripley area, and if ê 
disorderly house existed there it remained 
wholly undetected, an unlikely possibility 
in the small, conservative Jackson County 
seat. 

The honest exposure of graft will be wel- 
comed by all right-thinking citizens no mat- 
ter where it occurs. -The West Virginia in- 
terstate highway program already has bee? 
brushed with scandal over the legal fees and 
rights-of-way prices paid during a former 
State administration. 

The editors of Parade say in defense that 
the bridge picture was erroneously identifi 
through an unfortunate misunderstanding 
of the investigators’ reports. It does not 
disclose where the Washington writer got his 
information about the Ripley establishment- 

The Blatnik committee is going to defeat 
its own purpose if it relies on patent inac- 
curacies, whispers, and unfounded rumors on 
which to base its findings. Its own way olf 
doing business may prove to be a grea 
scandal than the irregularities it turns up- 

Regrettably, not many newspapers which 
carry the supplement would ever bother, as 
did Parade's West Virginia clients, to check 
out the mistakes. Thus the State will re- 
ceive another national black eye it does? 
deserve. 

In his quest for personal publicity, Repre- 
sentative BLATNIK should insist on the same 
standards of integrity among his investiga- 
tors that he seeks among the States an 
contractors engaged in the gigantic Fed 
interstate highway building program. 


A Balanced Budget? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MAURICE J. MURPHY, JR- 


oF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE? 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, there 
appeared in one of New Hampshire? 
newspapers, the Littleton Courier, 20 
February 1, 1962, an editorial entitl 
“A Balanced Budget?” 

I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito 
was ordered to be printed in the REcOR? 
as follows: 
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A BALANCED BUDGET? 


The President’s proposed Federal budget 
for the fiscal year beginning next July will 
pe balanced, And that, of course, is good 

At the same time certain reservations need 
= be registered. For one thing, this budget 
Coks a year and a half ahead—and enor- 
mous changes, which no man can now an- 
ticipate, can take place in that length of 


For another, the revenue picture the budg- 
et presents is based on the assumption that 
Profits and incomes will be much higher 
than in the immediate past, and that, con- 
Sequently, Government tax revenues will rise. 

t may be the case. Even so, optimistic 
Predictions of economic gains have been 
y wrong on many an occasion. 

To come to the point: Balanced budget or 
no balanced budget, one of the greatest 
Reeds of our time is for the Government to 
8 or eliminate every expense possible. 

t's got more than enough to do in handling 
the affairs and problems with which only 
Government can deal. 


United Nations Bonds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently President Kennedy asked the Con- 
or to authorize the purchase of half 

& $200 million bond issue to finance 
115 United Nations Congo operation. 
2 first impression toward this proposal 

as one of disapproval. However, I am 
had nding final judgment until I have 
Pct . to hear a detailed 
on. 
XN The General Assembly of the United 
ations has voted to ask an opinion of 
wheinternationa! Court of Justice as to 
Gane all members of the United Na- 
too would be liable for the bonds. I, 
len’ am interested in learning this opin- 
3 although I doubt if such an opinion 
ould guarantee payment. 
h In weighing the issue, Mr. Speaker, I 
the: read an editorial which appeared in 
€ January 31, 1962, issue of the Belling- 
(Wash.) Herald. 
nder leave to extend my remarks, I 
lude this editorial in the RECORD: 
ND DEAL UNATTRACTIVE BUT ALTERNATIVES 
Worse 
ae cartoon on the adjacent columns of 
t y's editorial page may be interpreted 


two vie ints, both of which are un- 
derstandabie. = 
Prev’ Citizen may see it as corroboration of 
Nati dent Kennedy's stand that the United 
8 must have financial support in the 
hair of subscription by the United States to 
the proposed $200 million bond issue for 
Anancing the Congo operation. 

Other citizen will see the point of the 
be Te the fact that it always seems to 
the Ux taxpayer who steps in to bail out 
8 recognize the validity of the second 
that of view and its corollary proposition: 
or other nations should start pulling more 

Pre Weight in return for their privileges 
embers of the United Nations. 
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But as long as the U.N. operates as a forum 
for discussion and the attempted settlement 
of disputes between nations—we think it 
serves a useful purpose as such—the United 
States is committed to using its prestige and 
resources to try to make it work as well as 
possible. 

Congress probably will go along, though 
reluctantly, now that there is some evidence 
the U.N. expedition in the Congo may indeed 
stabilize that strife-torn land under a friend- 
ly central government. And Britain’s an- 
nouncement that it will buy $12 million 
worth of the bonds also is helpful. 

Americans understandably may grumble 
about picking up half of this $200 million 
check, but it appears to be the least of the 
evils involved. Congress should honor the 
President's urgent request. 


Knights of Dunamis Urge an Offensive 
Fight Against the International Com- 
munist Conspiracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
has come to my attention a resolution 
recently passed by the Knights of Duna- 
mis, national Eagle Scout society, urg- 
ing that we take the offensive in our 
struggle against the international Com- 
munist conspiracy. This excellent reso- 
lution should be brought to the atten- 
tion of Congress. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include it in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

‘KNIGHTS OF DUNAMIS RESOLUTION 

Whereas the Boy Scouts of America is 
chartered by the Congress of the United 
States of America and is considered to be 
one of the leading youth character-building 
organizations in America today; and 

Whereas the Knights of Dunamis, the na- 
tional Eagle Scout honor society, is a nation- 
wide organization made up of Scouts and 


adults who have reached the rank of Eagle 


Scout, the highest rank in Scouting; and 

Whereas the Knights of Dunamis is a na- 
tionwide organization, dedicated to service 
to Scouting and the building of character in 
American youth; and 

Whereas the international Communist 
conspiracy, under target youth, is conduct- 
ing a full scale operation to undermine the 
morals and character of American youth in 
all media and through unsuspecting well- 
meaning Americans; and 2 

Whereas said offensive is meeting with 
great success with uninformed youth, teach- 
ers in our schools and colleges, ministers in 
our churches, representatives in government, 
leaders in our communication media, and 
thousands of others who influence or come 
in contact with our Nation’s youth: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the members of chapter 65, 
Knights of Dunamis, meeting in regular ses- 
sion this 3d day of December in the year of 
our Lord 1961, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the above-named individuals, the 
national officers of the Knights of Dunamis, 
the national training committee, and other 
individuals deemed interested; and may it 
further be 

Resolved, That this chapter request a local, 
regional, and national program of vigorous 
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and inclusive study to inform the youth of 
America of the true meaning and program 
of the international Communist conspiracy 
which operates under a program of lies, de- 
ceit, falsehoods, threats, distrust, and hate 
which is contrary to our Scout Oath and 
law. The aim of such a program would 
be to turn the current tide of public opinion 
to true patriotism, freedom, and place 
America on the offensive in this war against 
Godless communism. 


Rear Adm. Alfred W. Chandler: Dedi- 
cated American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the saga of many of our fine 
Navy men ofttimes slips by unnoticed 
in the slipstream of life. 

Recognition for their years of hard 
work and dedication to duty is often 
slow in coming to the attention of the 
public. 

But devotion to the Navy does not go 
unnoticed, and the untiring efforts of 
these fine men do not escape their just 
reward. 

Today, I would like to single out one of 
our fine naval officers—a man dedicated 
to his Navy, his God, his country, a fine 
citizen, and a credit to his uniform. 

I speak of Rear Adm. Alfred W. 
Chandler, Dental Corps, U.S. Navy, re- 
tired. 

Admiral Chandler recently was pre- 
sented the Legion of Merit by Rear Adm. 
Thomas H. Robbins, Jr., commandant, 
Potomac River Naval Command. The 
presentation was for the Secretary of 
the Navy on behalf of the President dur- 
ing a ceremony at the Naval Weapons 
Plant. 

Admiral Chandler's outstanding ac- 
complishments are a reflection of his 
dynamic personality and leadership 
abilities. Aside from extensive improve- 
ment in the Dental Corps, he made high- 
ly effective contributions in the success- 
ful efforts of BuMed to gain increased 
recognition for staff corps achievements, 
including authority to use the term 
“commanding officer” for selected posi- 
tions of great responsibility. 

Thus, all staff corps of the U.S. Navy 
received benefits from Admiral Chan- 
dler’s dedication to progress. 

Mr. Speaker, the record of this out- 
standing American is one of which our 
citizens, our Navy, and the Congress can 
be justly proud. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp, I would like to insert his citation 
from Secretary of the Navy John B. Con- 
nally for all America to read: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington. 

The President of the United States takes 
pleasure in presenting the Legion of Merit 
to Rear Adm. Alfred W. Chandler, Dental 
Corps, U.S. Navy (ret.), for service as set 
forth in the following citation: 
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“For exceptionally meritorious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding service from 
August 1946 to July 1952 as Assistant Chief 
of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery for 
Dentistry and Inspector General, Dental. 
Displaying extraordinary professional ability 
and resourcefulness, Rear Admiral Chandler 
skillfully directed the adjustment of the 
Naval Dental Corps to meet the trend of the 
times and the demands levied upon his or- 
ganization incident to the Korean conflict. 
Making a marked contribution toward ele- 
vating the standards of dental care in the 
Navy and Marine Corps to the present-day 
high level, he was responsible for inaugurat- 
ing many major improvements, including 
the establishment of a distinctive rating 
structure for dental technicians; obtaining 
the title of ‘commanding officer’ for staff 
corps officers in command; the development 
of naval regulations providing for dental 
departments in ships and shore stations; 
the establishment of the first dental school 
for technicians; and the development and 
administration of training programs for 
dental officers and technicians, including 
the first Navy motion picture used for that 
purpose. Under Rear Admiral Chandler's 
strong and capable leadership, the dental 
service of the Navy has achieved maximum 
readiness to respond to any demand that 
may be made upon it. In the field of dental 
research, he has been the guiding and driv- 
ing spirit responsible for many and diverse 
advances and improvements. His outstand- 
ing achievements reflect the highest credit 
upon himself and the U.S. Naval Service.” 

For the President. 

JohN B. CONNALLY, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


The Big “E” Is Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday when the committee was consid- 
ering the bill providing for an additional 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, I re- 
ported to the committee that some of 
the radio and television stations were 
carrying as a public service a slanted 
propaganda statement from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The station that carried the “free ad” 
to which I happened to be listening 
placed it on the air immediately follow- 
ing the CBS news at 6 p.m. and it could 
almost have been mistaken for a news 
item. 

The ad, which to me is pure and un- 
adulterated propaganda, was prepared 
and written, it was duplicated and dis- 
tributed at taxpayers’ expense. Not only 
that, it was delivered at Government 
expense. 

I haye asked unanimous consent to in- 
sert the entire ad in the Recor in order 
that all Members might be able to see 
just where it originated, how it was 
handled, and how it was intended to fool 
the public. If Federal departments are 
permitted to use the force of their organ- 
ization to propagandize the public for or 
against any political proposal then the 
least these stations can do is to provide 
equal time to private enterprise and or- 
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ganizations to present the truth to the 
public. 

As the Department of Commerce says 
there is no question but that “exports 
make jobs” but by the same token “im- 
ports eliminate jobs,” imports lower the 
living standards when they create unem- 
ployment and so forth. 

This is a vicious, illegal use of public 
funds. It must be halted. 

Tue Bic E“ Is Back 

Yes, President Kennedy has revived the 
famous Army-Navy flag that once flew so 
proudly as a symbol of America's wartime 
production. 

Yesterday, “E” stood for excellence, honor- 
ing the men and women here at home who 
produced the guns and tanks and planes 
that helped us win the war over there. 

Today, a new “E” banner leads our coun- 
try into a different kind of battle—the fight 
to keep America strong. 

President Kennedy's “E” stands for ex- 
port. It honors Americans in companies and 
business organizations, on farms and in la- 
bor unions, for helping to increase our coun- 
try's share of international trade. 

An important battle? You bet it is. Ex- 
ports make jobs. Exports keep lizing stand- 
ards high. Exports strengthen our leader- 
ship in the free world. 

Learn more about what the new “E” means 
to you. 

Write today to: President's “E” Program, 
U.S, Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C., or your nearest Department of Com- 
merce field office. 


“Sam” for Mayor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Camden Chronicle, Camden, 
S.C., of February 5, 1962: 

“Sam” For MAYOR 


President Kennedy has asked that Con- 
gress “speak its will“ on his demand for a 
new Cabinet-rank Department of Urban 
Affairs and Housing. It is, of course, the 
proper duty of Congress to do just that— 
to say whether or not it favors ultimate 
federalizing of our cities and cutting the 
umbilical cords that connect them with the 
sovereign States of which they are presently 
a part. 

Since our Congressmen and Senators are 
perforce residents of our only Federal city, 
Washington, D.C—and which has been the 
charge of Congress since its founding in 
1790—they have a unique opportunity to 
study Federal municipal management at 
close range. 

They are aware, of course, that no city 
in the world has been blessed with more 
opulent buildings and monuments, or so 
many of them, at public expense. They 
know, too, that Government being the prin- 
cipal industry, the Federal payroll makes 
the city economically bombproof. Yet, in 
the face of these peculiar advantages, they 
will see in official reports—if reluctant to 
look about them—a city of expanding slums, 
poor schools, rising delinquency, flourish- 
ing crime as well as the usual metropolitan 
ills that include an out-of-hand transporta- 


_ tion problem. 
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And likewise our solons are in an excellent 
position to weigh the argument that since 
farmers who are a minority, have their De- 
partment of Agriculture, city people, now in 
the majority, should have a Cabinet Depart- 
ment, too. The lawmakers, aware of Agri- 
culture's $6 billion a year effort to solve the 
farm problem, and the fact that it re- 
mains, after 30 years, as baffling as ever, 
may properly despair of benefits to the tax- 
payer from Federal interference at city hall. 

But, most of all, our Representatives in 
Washington should recognize—in what ap- 
pears on the surface to be merely the merg- 
ing of two existing Federal agencies, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency and the 
Federal Housing Authority—a further grab 
for centralized power. And they should 
reject it, flatly and decisively. 


Success of Brigham Young University in 
College Bowl Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
from the Deseret News in Salt Lake City 
of January 27, 1962, concerning the suc- 
cess of Brigham Young University in the 
College Bowl competition. 

Utah was justifiable proud of the re- 
markable showing that Brigham Young 
University made in this intellectual 
competition, winning four successive 
times. : 

I believe the producers of College 
Bowl” are to be congratulated for this 
program which seeks to give publicity 
to the aspect of collegiate endeavor 
which is, after all, the real reason for 4 
university's existence. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Success To BRIGHAM YouNnG UNIVERSITY'S 
Buam Trust’ 

The success of Brigham Young University’s 
College Bowl intelligence team in the nation- 
wide intercollegiate television competition 
brings rare distinction to the university and 
the State and helps to bestir interest in 
intellectual achievement all over the 
country. 

The Brigham Young University “brain 
trust” panel is in New York City to make its 
fifth and final appearance in a match against 
DePauw University of Greencastle, Ind., after 
having won four previous skirmishes against 
Wyoming, Long Island University, Maryland, 
and Villanova. If it wins this weekend, the 
team will retire undefeated. 

Educators, scientists, and others have long 
deplored the reluctance of young Ameri- 
cans to go the whole distance in the quest 
for knowledge. The quality of man’s think- 
ing, be it lowly or exalted, generous or sel- 
fish, as the moderator explained at the Col- 
lege Bowl match, can always be improved- 
This intercollegiate intelligence competition 
aims to help bring about this improvement- 

Any activity, competitive or otherwise, that 
stimulates thinking should be encouraged- 
The resultant development of minds benefits 
all. What we do with our minds, according 
to some philosophers, is strictly our ow? 
business. But that is not true. Actually. 
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Ìt is the business of all with whom we are 
associated á 


Most people do not realize it, but their 
Minds are being examined all the time. 
Families, friends, business associates, and 
Unknown strangers all depend upon our 
pental strength or weakness. All of our 
ellow citizens have a vital interest in our 
ing because upon the quality of our think- 

depends their future and ours. 

compliments to Brigham Young Uni- 

ie ty’s “Intelligence Bowl” team for its 

tstanding achievement in reaching the 

a round in this intellectual competition, 

greater achievement, perhaps, than any of 

© “Y's” fine athletic teams could score in 

ain tournaments. Congratulations, also, 

tee the “brain trust” panels that have 

cane Part in these tests. They have set 
all “a-thinking.” 


Kern County Farm Bureau Opposes 
S. 1969 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
there is Pending in the Senate a measure 
ach would give permanent status in 

airline industry to nonscheduled or 
Garn anental airlines certificated by the 
* Aeronautics Board. This measure, 
paih is identified as S. 1969, was passed 
the House last September 18. The 
om County Farm Bureau of Kern 
unty, Calif., has passed a resolution 
bin Supports my contention that the 
—— be amended to require the 
Mskeds” to operate on a financially 
ssponsible basis and to adhere to sound 
ety practices. 
A to insert the resolution in the 
ppendix of the RECORD: 


September 18, 1961, concerning supple- 
Wa ental alr carriers. 
© believe that present laws are not strict 
mough and that the CAB is guilty of gross 
Negligence in failing to demand financial 
"esponsibility and evidence of good safety 
Trectices on the part of supplemental air- 
ine These independent supplemental air- 
are permitted to fly because of special 
tion and have not been required to 
adequate evidence of financial re- 
1 ibility or adhere to sound safety prac- 
Bes Therefore be it 
1989 olved. That we oppose H.R. 7318 and S. 
Which are now pending in Congress 
ve ent sta to sup- 
Plementar 25 say perman tus p 
€ would approye and support an amend- 
Erea to these bills which would impose 
Aero eT responsibility on the part of the Civil 
A Mautics Board and the Federal Aviation 


tion: The above resolution was 
Passed at the regular monthly meeting of the 
Den County Farm Bureau on January 5, 


WARREN F. WecGIs, 
Secretary-Manager, 
Kern County Farm Bureau. 
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Is “Right to Work” a Promotion Racket? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit a report of the National Better 
Business Bureau, Inc., of New York City, 
relevant to the nationwide operations of 
the National Right to Work Committee, 
Inc. 

This right-to-work committee, as it is 
called, is the spearhead of segments of 
reactionary management that is seeking 
to impose antilabor laws on many of 
our States. The right-to-work commit- 
tee is now actively promoting passage 
of the discredited right-to-work laws in 
Oklahoma, Idaho, Delaware, Vermont, 
Maine, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Illinois, New Hampshire and many 
other States, according to their own 
boasts. 

They are also threatening to organize 
a campaign in my State of Indiana seek- 
ing to outlaw management-labor nego- 
tiations of the “agency shop” in collec- 
tive bargaining to meet labor's need for 
union security. yl 

The so-called right-to-work committee 
has beeń active in more than 25 States in 
the past few years with recurring drives 
to enact so-called right-to-work laws. 
For instance, they sought passage of 
such a law four times in 10 years in New 
Mexico, five times in 10 years in Idaho, 
four times including two statewide ref- 
erendums in 5 years in Washington, five 
recent efforts in Connecticut. 

The pattern suggests a deliberate 
campaign of harassment of organized la- 
bor in the evident unwillingness of this 
group to accept a decision either by a 
State legislature or by a statewide elec- 
torate as final. 

As you may be aware, this type of 
high-pressure campaigning with un- 
limited funds at their disposal resulted 
in passage of a right-to-work law in 
Indiana in 1957. My State has learned 
that this is bad legislation—legislation 
that has harmed Indiana’s economic ad- 
vancement—but the same forces that 
imposed this law on Indiana have bit- 
terly fought efforts by responsible groups 
of our citizens to repeal the law by leg- 
islative action. This same type of drive 
is now underway in Oklahoma in an all- 
out effort to upset the Oklahoma Legis- 
lature’s rejection af this law. 

This antilabor committee seems to 
have unlimited funds at its disposal, all 
of which makes a financial report such 
as the one I have here today very inter- 
esting. 

This report shows that the National 
Right To Work Committee solicits con- 
tributions and memberships from indus- 
trial firms and businessmen ostensibly 
for the purpose of securing enactment 
of compulsory open-shop laws—those 
misnamed “right-to-work” laws which 
have been enacted by some State legis- 
latures. 
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More important, the report shows that 
during 1960 the National Right To Work 
Committee spent 42 cents of every dol- 
lar collected on fundraising overhead. 
In other words, almost half of the dona- 
tions goes to the promoters. A firm of 
professional fundraisers received $3,000 
a month, plus 3343-percent commission 
on the net income from membership 
dues and contributions received through 
their efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the industrial 
firms and businessmen who have been 
supporting this organization ought to 
consider two points. 

First, should they support a movement 
which is creating nothing but friction 
in our industrial life? 

And, second, are they getting their 
money’s worth in making non-tax- 
deductible contributions to an organiza- 
tion that spends 42.2 percent of the 
money it raises on raising the money? 

I should point out, Mr. Speaker, that 
in a very recent Indiana case the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service ruled that contribu- 
tions to a right-to-work committee were 
political expenditures and not deductible 
from taxes. * 

Mr. Speaker, so that employers will 
have all the facts, the full text of the 
report of the National Better Business 
Bureau, Inc., on the National Right To 
Work Committee, Inc., follows: 

NATIONAL BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU, INC., 

Report, Aucust 23, 1961 
1. GENERAL 

The National Right To Work Committee 
was organized in January 1955, and incor- 
porated under the laws of the District of 
Columbia on September 7, 1960, as a non- 
profit organization. 

The committee is national in scope, but it 
does not have any branch offices or chapters. 
However, the organization advises that it is 
loosely affiliated with right-to-work organ- 
izations in several States, but has no official 
connection. 

Briefiy stated, the purpose of the commit- 
tee is, “to bring about the elimination of 
compulsory unionism in the entire Nation.” 
With reference to Federal lobbying, the or- 
ganization advised National Better Business 
Bureau as follows: “The committee is not 
registered at the present time under the Fed- 
eral Lobbying Act. We are prepared to reg- 
ister and expect to register as soon as active 
consideration of repeal of section 14(b) of 
Taft-Hartley begins. In the meantime, we 
maintain close liaison with Members of Con- 
gress, but until 14(b) is actively challenged, 
we are not engaged in influencing legisla- 
tion.” 

Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act per- 
mits States to have right-to-work laws. 

The organization also states that, “the 
committee does not, under any circum- 
stances, attempt to directly influence State 
legislation. Therefore, we are not registered 
and do not expect to register under State 
law. Our function at the State level is to 
assist and advise local leadership in right to 
work drives.” 

The committee advises that its principal 
activities are: production and distribution 
of education materials; issuance of public 
statements designed to increase public 
awareness and understanding of the need 
for right to work; providing speakers and 
films for club meetings and conventions; 
maintenance of close liaison with Congress, 
preparatory to mobilization of public opin- 
ion in opposition to repeal of section 14(b) 
of Taft-Hartley; counsel, assistance and 
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guidance to State right-to-work groups and 
other associations working for passage, pro- 
tection against repeal and better enforce- 
mient of State right-to-work laws; conduct- 
ing meetings and seminars to educate and 
stimulate State and local leadership for ac- 
tivity on behalf of right to work at the State 
level; carrying on an organizational program 
and information program among rank-and- 
file union members and other workers to 
express themselves effectively in favor of the 
right-to-work cause. 

The committee issues a monthly National 
Right To Work Newsletter, distributed na- 
tionwide and bimonthly newsletter 
“Straight Talk” for rank and file working 
people. The committee states that the lat- 
ter publication has a mailing list of 12,000. 
The committee has scheduled a National 
Right To Work seminar for October 25-26, 
1961, in Chicago. 

GENERAL COMMENT 


National Better Business Bureau does not, 
as a matter of policy, attempt to evaluate 


the publications, research findings, or pro-. 


grams of organizations seeking funds from 
business firms and the public. The bureau 
recommends that prospective donors obtain 
representative samples of the material of 
groups soliciting their support, in order that 
they may ascertain for themselves, in advance 
of contributing, whether they are in agree- 
ment with the underlying principles, objec- 
tives and procedures set forth. 
4. FUNDRAISING 

The committee advises that funds are de- 
rived from voluntary contributions from in- 
dividuals and business firms. Also, funds are 
obtained through memberships ranging from 
$1 and up for individuals; $25 to $50 for small 
business firms; $50 to $100 for avernge-size 
concerns; and 6100 and up for large com- 
panies. The committee reports that there 
are two general classes of membership: busi- 
mess and professional, with approximately 
11,000; worker, with 4,000 members. The 
committee states that in addition, 15,000 
rank and file workers are carried as associate 
members of the committee, having been en- 
rolled by their employers. 

The committee has retained the firm of 
Wilson E. Hamilton & Associates, Washing- 
ton, D.C., at a fee of $3,000 per month, plus 
a commission of 334% percent of the net in- 
come on all membership dues and contribu- 
tions received through their efforts. The 
commission is based on the amount left after 
all expenses and the firm’s fixed fees are de- 
ducted from the gross income. 

As reflected in the following financial 
statement for the year ended December 31, 
1960, the committee paid commissions and 
fees to Wilson E. Hamilton & Assaciates 
totaling $74,503.30, or 17.8 percent of dues 
recelved amounting to $418,732.50. 

The committee also advised National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau that the total fund- 
raising expense for 1960 including fees, com- 
missions, mailings, office space, clerical and 
secretarial help amounted to 42.2 percent of 
income, and that the comparable figure for 
the first 6 months of 1961 was 31.6 percent. 

TAX STATUS 

The organization advised National Better 
Business Bureau that contributions to the 
committee have not been ruled exempt for 
income tax purposes by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. In this connection, the committee 
states: “In answer to inquiries, we advise 
members and contributors that contribu- 
tions to this organization may be classed as 
a business expense, but we can give no assur- 
ance that this will not be challenged by the 
Internal Revenue.” 

5. FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

The accounts of the National Right To 
Work Committee are audited by Rusco H. 
Crowell, certified public accountant of Wash- 
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ington, D.C. The following is a statement 
of income and expenses for the year ended 
December 31, 1960. 


INCOME 
Dues and contributions $418, 732, 50 
Miscellaneous - 6, 360. 44 
Building and loan association 
r 163. 25 
Total receipts 425. 256. 19 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Production and distribution of 
educational material: 
Pre ea 128, 090. 82 
Fees and commission 74, 503. 30 
Postage, supplies and mail, 
GGG 32, 988. 63 
News clippings, books, and 
subseriptions 1. 414. 48 
Literary and film service and 
Seal... 718.32 
( use asain 237, 715. 55 
— — 
Meetings and travel expenses: 
F 6, 463, 28 
Li 15, 946. 00 
Ee TE 22, 409. 28 
Office rent, furniture and equip- A 
ment 
Omog- rent an 12, 187.50 
Furniture and equipment 
Pena e. 2. 167. 05 
A 14, 354. 55 
Salaries and payroll taxes: 
Salaries and wages 103, 136. 71 
Payroll: taxes „% 3, 765. 68 
o 106, 902. 39 
Other operating expenses: > 3 
Accounting, legal fees and 
G 4, 676. 98 
Bank service charges, bad 
Ran 653. 60 
Insurance, bond premiums 
and property ta 256. 39 
Office supplies and operations 5, 352. 96 
Telephone and telegraph 4,141.16 
FLORA Sosa a eres ees oes 16, 081.09 
Total disbursements_.... 397, 462.86 
Excess receipts over dis- 
bursements-_-......--- 27, 793. 33 


Pills, Politics, and Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, on the 
night of January 31, it was my high 
honor and great privilege to address the 
annual meeting of the Women's Patri- 
otic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., meeting in the Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington. This is a very dedicated 
group of patriots who are working for 
the good of their country. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a copy 
of my address entitled ‘Pills, Politics, 
and Patriotism”: 


February 7 


PLs, POLITICS, AND PATRIOTISM 


(Address of Dare Atrorp, M.D., Member of 
Congress, Women's Patriotic Conference on 
National Defense, Inc.) 

“Pills, politics, and patriotism” may seem 
a bit unusual as a topic for such a distin- 
guished group of patriots; however, when it 
is broken down into its separate components, 
I believe you will agree with me that the 
implications are not quite as sophomorisb 
as a first impression might bring. Or—at 
the expense of alliteration—I might say pilis, 
politics, and conservatism. The three words 
of the titie indicate a metamorphosis of my 
own life in the past few years. 

Pills has an obvious allusion to the fact 
that by profession I am a physician and 
surgeon. For several years I served on the 
committee on public relations of my State 
medical society and for 6 years served 95 
chairman of this committee. During the 
latter period I attended numerous meetings, 
many local, and some on a national level. 
dealing with trends in legislation and spe- 
cifically with Government regulation of my 
own profession. Through this experience I 
developed a profound interest in politics and, 
in addition to being a student of medicine, 
became a student of political science, There- 
in lies the reason for the second word in the 
title of my remarks, “politics.” As a physician 
and businessman I found that I had suffered 
a true confrontation with a relatively neW 
philosophy of forgetting what you are 
want to be and merging yourself with the 
masses. Get yourself some kind of protective 
law—tirrespective of your talents or capacities 
or workmanship or diligence—and hide your- 
self under it and cover yourself with it. Yes 
the trend would seem to be too much the 
idea that the main thing is to be protected. 
Be secure. Be certain. Let the Government 
let Washington, let the Congress, let the law 
take care of us. It is my contention that 
this is not the kind of philosophy that made 
this country great. Thomas Jefferson 
the American Republic was to be a great 
experiment which would determine for 
time whether or not “men may be trus 
to govern themselves without a master.” 
predicted future happiness for Americans 
“if we can prevent the Government from 
wasting the labors of the people under thé 
pretense of taking care of them.” This 
country was not built by spineless Socialists. 
America achieved greatness by the pion 
spirit of rugged individualists who blazed 
new trails, shaped their own destiny without 
Government planning—were self-reliant and 
free. 

It has almost come to the point where the 
race in which we are engaged is not betwee? 
a slave economy and a free economy, but be- 
tween a slave economy and a half-free econ- 
omy. We know that we have already lost 
many of our freedoms through usurpation 
and legislative processes. When one is sin, 
cere and conscientious and makes a 3 of 
the nature of government and its pol 
philosophy, an intelligent and fairminded 
individual immediately recognizes that our 
young Nation became the wealthiest, health- 
iest, and most powerful nation in the world 
in less than 200 years through a private en- 
terprise economy guaranteed to us under the 
Constitution. Whether the field is Fed 
obstruction for the businessman, whether it 
is telling the physician what he may or 
not do with respect to his patients, or wheth- 
er it is telling the merchant how to run 
store, or the farmer what he can plant, or 
destroying patent rights on American lfe- 
saving drugs, or destroying the incentive j 
business through taxation, the long arm 
Government is out of place when It impinges 
on private enterprise. Government's 
is to maintain the outer fences of economy 
in repair. Government's place is not to step 
inside the sphere of direction and assume 
either the authority or responsibility. Tha 
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prongs to the people. It belongs to private 
tative. And this is what the Government 
tim, do under the Constitution for a long 
. But alas. When one examines the 
omea Pay of some of our more prominent 
lals, a student of political science will 
ve to admit that the philosophy falls un- 
the classic definition of “international 
aid It is internationalism on one 
e and freedom on the other. 
ep} e time has come to reinyoke the prin- 
“Ples of our Founding Fathers, which brings 
Re the third word in the title of my re- 
ks, “patriotism.” 
tore h of you here knows that there are 
es at work in the United States today, 
Bing to weaken and undermine our people. 
dit is only when we understand that they 
togeth g to destroy us that we can work 
0 er to prevent them from redueing us 
int ee denominator that would bring 
t our destruction. If you advocate 
4 Senne today you automatically become 
They a reactionary” to the leftwingers. 
tra, A ten you that you belong to a bygone 
we at this is the 20th century and that 
„ to our time—in other 
„ we must conform to their — 
ticular brand of socialism, pas 


T Of the Council on Foreign Relations. 
ae oficial, that “the American people have 


They will advocate 
tion with the Communists 


unists, means, of course, that this 
Whee? and its allles will make concessions. 
you ask them if freedom is not better 
— Straitjacket, they will reply “a strait- 
Jacket is more orderly and besides a strait- 
That is democratic if everyone wears it.” 
is what I mean by reducing us to a 
into a n denominator. They would lead us 
is dig one-world government—and tell us it 
erent from communism. Khrushchev 
de de nr thinks differently. In his address 
ex Russian Communist Party Congress he 
viia ed hope thåt the present socialism 
totai exists in Russia would soon become 
When ne nunism and he seemed confident 
would © stated that by 1980 the world 
be a Communist utopia.” 
— has been defined as governmen- 
Produ me or control of the means of 
ping on. And communism, as any politi- 
labeleg unt knows, is socialism. Karl Marx 
munict himself a socialist. After the Com- 
“Uni revolution, Russia was named the 
My on of Soviet Socialist Republics.” 
into ge Of socialism and/or communism 
Tacet © United States, penetrating every 
ble 1 — Our lives, brings us to the inevita- 
ofa oncluston that America is in dire need 
Taran breath of patriotism. We need to 
en ourselves and all citizens at every 
Pring. our economy to the fundamental 
ou underlying our Nation's greatness, 
the influences that are working to 
— the very foundations of our in- 
I am Tod- Even rights. 
ery TES economy in Government at ev- 


: city, 
I am fox pred county, State, and National. 


Givisions may seriously affect indi- 
— rights and freedoms. For example, 
to Spend’, cancel the right of the individual 
to, Part of his money the way he wants 
dis the higher the taxes, the less personal 
Ane” for spending. 

though a heavy tax burden is probably 

in these times, it is the duty of 
to insure that the citizen is not 
of his rights to spend his own 
Proper *CePt to the degree essential to meet 
Binge reas reasonable Government costs. 
dividual liberty is fundamental in 
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American sovereignty, every fiscal and eco- 
nomic division should also be carefully 
weighed in terms of its effects on individual 
rights and freedoms, y 

Our taxes have increased in the last 25 
years from $30 per capita in 1935 to $650 per 
capita in 1961, The Bureau of the Budget 
has estimated that for every $1,000 paid by 
you, the average taxpayer, you will pay an- 
other $820 in other types of Federal taxes, 
either directly or indirectly. So when you 
figure your income tax, add another 82 per- 
cent for all the other Federal taxes you have 
paid through sundry sources, and this would 
more accurately be your Federal tax burden. 
All of this is over and above and in addition 
to the social security tax. 

Your elected Representatives and Senators 
should be your lobby as a taxpayer, but they 
cannot be successful if there continues to 
be powerful pressure groups pushing for 
political projects. There is a proposal now 
before the Congress to grant the power to 
our executive branch of Government to 
raise or lower income taxes at the discretion 
of the Executive and without the specific 
consent of Congress. I maintain that this 
is taxation without representation and that 
if this is accepted this country will have 
regressed 200 years to the days when tax- 
payers in righteous indignation rebelled at 
the assumption of similar dictatorial power 
and dramatized their protest with the Bos- 
ton Tea Party. Individual liberties, the free- 
dom of choice, and the right of private 
property will continue to disappear unless 
the taxpayers of this country rise up in pro- 
test to this usurpation of power. 

Our Federal debt reached a peak of $27 
billion at the end of August 1919. On 
Monday of this week, January 29, 1962, the 
Treasury Department reported that the na- 
tional debt had jumped to a record $297 
billion, The Treasury can still borrow $542 
million before hitting the temporary debt 
ceiling of $298 billion because not all of the 
total debt comes under the legal limit. The 
servicing of a large debt is now a sizable 
part of the total tax burden. The interest 
amounts to about $9 billion. And now the 
Congress is being asked to raise the tem- 
porary debt limit by $10 billion—to a new 
high of $308 billion. This should give us 
some idea about the size of the budget 
deficits now to be encountered when the 
temporary expenses overcome the income tax 
established in the World War I era as tem- 
porary and the corporate income tax levied 
as temporary in the Korean war and the 
temporary taxes on telephones and trans- 
portation established in World War H. In 
fact, everything we have today will be purely 
temporary if the present trend continues. 

A large part of these hard-earned dollars 
is going down the drain in the form of 
foreign aid. Under the banner of mutual 
assistance, we are undergirding forelgn eco- 
nomies that are operating this very day in 
open competition with American business. 
Scrapping our present reciprocal trade policy 
and exchanging it for the proposed “common 
market” policy will be simply an economic 
surrender on the part of American business 
and American labor to the internationalists. 
When Americans arrive at the point in our 
economic life that we cannot survive or 
defend this private enterprise economy un- 
der the Constitution without the permission 
or consent of foreign powers or international 
agencies, then Americans will have lost the 
national sovereignty and independence for 
which our Forefathers fought so valiantly 
and so successfully. How, in the name of 
commonsense, can we continue to increase 
the national debt, literally pouring billions 
of dollars into spurious projects around the 
world, all in the name of or gulse of pre- 
venting communism when all we need to do 
is look at Laos, Cuba, Vietnam, and others 
where our foreign aid was used and we are 
now hated and these countries have fallen 
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behind the Iron Curtain? We are giving 
our hard-earned tax dollars to countries 
whose philosophies are alien to ours and in 
many instances undergirding governments 
alien to our economy and American way of 
life. There are many examples that can be 
cited. One recent illustration is that of the 
Prime Minister of British Guiana when he 
stated on Meet the Press” October 15, 1961: 
“In the economic fleld I do not believe in 
capitalism, I do not believe that free en- 
terprise which may have been wonderful for, 
say, the United States of America, will, in 
present day circumstances, develop either 
in my country or an underdeveloped coun- 
try in the world generally.” This foreign 
official who was seeking our tax money in 
the form of economic aid evaded an answer 
to the question of whether or not his ad- 
ministration was pro-Communist. I think 
that we, as patriotic Americans, are entitled 
to know whether our economic ald to such 
an administration would recelve proper 
credit to the United States of America in 
the eyes of his own people. Continuing our 
study of the global cold war, let us review 
the statement of President Tshombe of 
Katanga issued January 7 of this year, bear- 
ing in mind that President Tshombe is a 
Christian leader dedicated to fighting the 
Communists. Here is a quote from his 
statement: “With unexpected ferocity, in- 
credible in an international force whose 
mission is to serve peace, the armies of the 
United Nations attacked Katanga with as- 
tonishing yiolence. They used the most 
murderous of weapons. They did not spare 
the civilian population, which became the 
great victim of this cataclysm for which the 
Government of the United States of America 
should perhaps be held even more respon- 
sible than the United Nations tion. 
In truth, the Katangan people cannot forget 
that it was American planes that brought 
reinforcements of arms and material to the 
United Nations forces, and made possible the 
bombardment of Katanga’s capital, now 
partiy destroyed and become a city in a 
stupor.” 

In my opinion, as American citizens we 
are entitled to know why American planes 
carried supplies aiding a pro-Communist 
movement opposed to a dedicated anti- 
Communist administration in a sovereign 
state. Who is responsible for this paradoxi- 
cal situation? Shall we blame the State 
Department or shall we blame the real 
bosses of our forelgn policy in both Demo- 
cratic and Republican administrations; that 
invisible government known as “the Council 
on Foreign Relations“? And yet officials on 
the Washington scene state in such a su- 
perlor sophisticated manner that “the 
American people have little, if any, need to 
be alerted to the menace of the cold war.” 
Are American citizens to be relegated to the 
position of serfs or peasants bowing in sur- 
rendering silence to the feudalistic egotisti- 
cal whims of the CFR? Are all our rights 
as a sovereign nation to be destroyed? 

The foreign policy of both the Democratic 
and Republican administrations apparently 
is dominated by the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations and, in my opinion, seems to hinge 
on a strategy not to destroy communism, but 
in the words of Dean Manion to preserve 
communism “as a convenient means for the 
destruction of American independence”: a 
strategy not to destroy the United Nations 
but to use it as a convenient world govern- 
ment, using words instead of bullets, to 
socialize the world; and apparently in the 
meantime to create regional world govern- 
ment in the form of Fabian socialism and 
then hand it to the rest of the world as a 
better substitute for the Russian-type 
socialism. From the actions of our foreign 
policy experts this is what we are to know 
as peaceful coexistence, the existence of 
two kinds of socialism, In an objective 
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study of this two-headed socialistic monster 
one is directed to such a conclusion by just 
such remarks as one prominent opinion- 
maker when he was quoted as saying that: 
“The social objectives and tendencies of 
communism are, by and large, in the same 
direction of those of Western liberal indus- 
trialism.“ j 

Shortly before his visit to the United 
States, Nikita Khrushchey said: “We cannot 
expect the Americans to jump from capital- 
ism to communism, but we can assist their 
elected leaders in giving Americans small 
doses of socialism, until they suddenly awake 
to find they have communism.” 

And now with this background of a con- 
fused and tortuous bipartisan foreign policy 
we are now called upon in Congress to take 
up one-half or $100 million of a $200 million 
bond issue by the United Nations in order 
that the U.N. can bail itself out of an irre- 
sponsible policy that resulted in the deficit 
through aggression against Katanga and 
questionable policies with respect to Goa 
and Angola. Why is the United Nations in 
financial trouble at this time? Simply be- 
cause Russia refuses to pay anything for 
police operations. France and some of the 
Arab States also have balked at paying. 
Many other nations lag far behind in their 
obligations to the United Nations. Out of 
104 nations, at least 82 are in arrears. 

At the same time, the United States paid 
$22.3 million into the U.N. for the 1961 
operating budget. Since its start, the United 
States already has paid more than $1.5 bil- 
lion into the United Nations. And this 
figure does not include the staggering cost 
of the Korean conflict, which was supported 
almost entirely by the United States. 

How far in the red is the United Nations? 
Right now the deficit stands at $107 million. 
Working capital of the Organization is down 
to Zero. 

The United Nations was designed to pre- 
serve peace in the world, but the follies, 
foibles, and frauds of the U.N. cause me to 
conclude that the United Nations is totally 
ineffective in its world mission of peace and 
justice and that the U.N. bond issue should 
be decisively rejected by the Congress of a 
sovereign people. 

It is indeed ironic that our Nation should 
be preparing for a hot war while appeasing 
the enemy in the cold war. It is difficult, I 
am sure, for many Americans who have been 
called to active duty recently to rationalize 
that they are at the frontline of defense 
while we permit Communists to be trained 
at our own installation in the continental 
United States of America. More tronic, per- 
haps, is that our servicemen are ordered to 
defend the peace of their fellow citizens 
abroad, but even within our own borders they 
are not allowed to speak out against the 
threat of international communism, Such 
phrases as “the Communist challenge,” or 
“the steady advance of communism,” or “on 
such theories socialism thrives,” or “insidi- 
ous ideology of world communism” have 
been stricken from proposed speeches by 
military leaders. What on earth goes on here 
in the land of the free and the home of the 
brave when an American is ordered head- 
long into the cannon's mouth in defense of 
his country but cannot utter words against 
the enemy? As a Member of Congress, I 
sincerely believe it is my patriotic duty to 
speak out against the pragmatic prating of 
the political puppets directed to censor such 
words of our military leaders. 

From what we read in the press as to state- 
ments being issued relative to patriots and 
superpatriots it becomes immediately ob- 
vious that many persons in high political 
offices are not properly informed as to the 
nature of the real enemy. 

Despite the economic, political, and psy- 
chological battles in which we are engaged, 
some of our political leaders still contend, 
either because of their lack of knowledge 
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about international communism, or what is 
infinitely worse, because they are completely 
duped by the psychological warfare methods 
employed by our socialist enemy, that there 
is no cause for alarm. From the Lenin School 
of Political Warfare, Georgia Dimitrov stated: 
“We must always remember that one sympa- 
thizer is generally worth more than a dozen 
militant Communists.” So one sympathizer 
in any American community can effectively 
do the work of 12 Communists. 

What more effective way can we combat 
international communism than through a 
properly informed military not afraid to 
inform other members of the military of 
the true nature of the enemy. 

Our bureaucrats apparently have all kinds 
of rights of freedom of speech while denying 
the same right to other branches of Govern- 
ment service. A classic example is the re- 
cent statement by a Government official 
that “a welfare state 1s our best defense 
against communism.” Now if that is sup- 
posed to be positive progressive 20th cen- 
tury liberal philosophy, then I am, indeed, 
a negative, old-fashioned conservative 
American patriot. 

In spite of the maze of political com- 
mentary we read and hear today there are 
only two distinct sides to the issue when 
all the frost and foam is blown away. There 
are those who wish to maintain our liber- 
ties and freedoms under the Constitution 
and there are those who accept or welcome 
Federal usurpation which aims at over- 
throwing the Constitution and establishing 
a centralized international government, 

One does not have to be a mental giant 
to understand that communism is a total 
threat; that it is a military threat; an econo- 
mic threat; a political threat; an infiltration 
threat; and a propaganda threat. Why 
should we not use every possible means 
available to us to fight communism when 
our freedoms are at stake? Why do some 
leaders speak of a program for survival but 
never of a program to totally defeat com- 
munism? Does their idea of survival mean 
the surrender of the Stars and Stripes to 
an international flag? As patriotic Ameri- 
cans we should never entertain the thought 
that Old Glory must be subsérvient to the 
United Nations flag, the NATO flag or any 
other flag on earth. 

We achieved our position of prominence in 
the world through rigorous attention to 
our domestic affairs and by preservation of 
the principles of private enterprise through 
individual initiative. We did not do it by 
letting international planners and day- 
dreamers siphon off our freedoms—and we 
will not now let them take it away from 
us. But we must again do what our fore- 
fathers did. That is, we must release the 
energies of the people to achieve, to ad- 
vance, to master, to expand by leaps and 
bounds. 

Not since the days of the Founding Fathers 
has this country been in such desperate 
need of patriotism and conservative think- 
ing. The time has come to call a halt to 
the feeding of the monster that would 
swallow us up. The time has come to rid 
ourselves of the internationalists and re- 
turn to nationalism. It is not too late— 
and our people are becoming aroused and 
informed. Your very presence here is strong 
indication of that. Everywhere alert Ameri- 
cans, like yourselves, are taking action to 
safeguard the preservation of our traditional 
way of life. I am persuaded that every- 
where there are loyal, patriotic, courageous 
Americans who are ready to take up this 
battle and save our great country. With 
your efforts will come other Americans to 
meet the challenge. 

I have stated repeatedly that we are stand- 
ing between two great mountain peaks of 
eternity—on the left we have an atheistic, 
socialistic, communistic superstate and on 
the right we have our American Republic 
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held together by the greatest of all legal in- 
struments, the American Constitution, dedi- 
cated to the cause of freedom and of Al- 
mighty God. 

Yes, it may be a cliche, but it is good for 
us to understand that America is at the 
crossroads—the crossroads between bigger 
government and a form of state socialism on 
one side and a private enterprise system 
constitutional government on the other. 
The burning question today is, How far 
down the road into socialism and the wel- 
fare state do we go before we lose all ovr 
freedoms?” Senator Byrd of Virginia said: 
“The welfare state—is that state of twilight 
in which the flow of democratic freedom 
fading beyond the horizon, leaving us to be 
swallowed in the blackness of socialism, or 
worse.” 

We, as a people, must not be hoodwinked 
or duped by the malicious meandering’ of 
a leftist press, leading us into socialism 
world government through the hypocritical 
cry of peace, peace. Peace can only be main- 
tained in a materialistic world by a show 
of firmness and courage—and most impor- 
tant of all in the-eyes of the Communist 
world—the power to destroy. There is not 
time for inaction and appeasement. There 
is no time for retreat and compromise. is 
is a time that calls for a worldwide offensive 
on the part of a Christian nation that wil! 
stand resolute against the powers of dark- 
ness, 

Let us make America strong first. I say 
charity begins at home. Let us not dissipate 
our resources: let us not disperse our man“ 
power around the world while training Com- 
munists within our own interior. Let un 
leave our children a legacy of patriotism a 
not be a party to discrediting patrio 
through an anti-anti-Communist camp 
Let us not forget first of all that everything 
we have we owe to Almighty God. This 1$ 
one belief the Communists cannot imitats 
in their atheistic ideology, for when they 
do assert this fundamental belief in 
the victory will have been won. No, we can“ 
not win by imitating the atheistic socialists 
of the world; we cannot win by destroy’ 
the sovereignty of our Nation in the n 
of an international government. 

It may be late, but it is not too late to save 
our Republic, 

We can win if the American eagle is freë 
to fiy with only loyal Americans on board. 


Eighteen Angry Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, last De 
cember 7, I climbed down a 150-foot hole 
in the ground near Great Falls, Mont. 
The reason was to inspect first hand one 
of the amazing silos being dug in the 
vicinity of Malmstrom Air Force Base. 
Mont., for installation of our Minuteman 
missiles. 

These fantastic launching sites in 
necessary to deter an enemy from th f 
type of attack that struck us on anothe, 
December 7, 20 years ago. The men *” 
Malmstrom, headed by Col. Harry Golds 
worthy, are racing, and beating, time 
complete these silos. 4 

To witness their splendid efforts an 7 
results, was an unforgettable experieD° 
for me and my assistant, Pat McCarl" 
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Now, the story of these men has been 
d in a Saturday Evening Post article, 
Eighteen Angry Men,” by Joe Alex 
Morris, in the January 13, 1962, issue. 
Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
Sent I wish to include this article in the 
Appendix of the Recor, so that my col- 
È es who have missed thé article can 
ave the opportunity to read it. 
The article follows: 
EIGHTEEN ANGRY MEN 


One chilly day last October a tall, lanky 
— in the blue uniform of the U.S. Air 
thee climbed briskly out of a deep hole in 
8 in the remote range country ot 
al tana. Glancing anxiously at snow clouds 
Or of the horizon, he asked a few questions 

Workers around the hole, patted a super- 

On the shoulder and gave a couple of 
Concise orders. What Col: Harry E. Golds- 
Ar Was saying, in effect, was, Dig. boys, 

&. And don't let anything stop you,” 

7 ite his steady manner, Goldsworthy is 
man under pressure. He is one of 18 col- 
Tiana times known as the “18 angry 

A ho command what may be the most 
tack t and the most important Air Force 
âre forces ever created In peacetime, They 
for Called site activation task forces—Sataf 
pest short. And instead of following the serv- 
Tey tradition of trying to fiy ever higher 
75 faster, Sataf is spurring an army of 
un Workers to dig holes in the ground at 
mterecedented speed for the installation ot 

tercontinental ballistic missiles. 

Us e is a controlling factor in our $15-bil- 
a Program to close the so-called missile 
Py To be most effective, our missiles must 
Widely dispersed in well-protected under- 
each Sites. It is the job of the 18 colonels, 
of whom commands a missile site acti- 
Was task force, to see that not an hour is 
Aten 4 in constructing and equipping those 
pote Recent indications that the missile 
P may be small or nonexistent in no way 
“ssens the urgency of the program. 
Goldsworthy, or any of the 17 other SATAF 
ers, can pick up a telephone at any 
at and call an emergency control center 
an nelewood, Calif., to report a problem or 
the emergency that cannot be resolved on 
acti Site and that threatens to delay his 
Star en schedule. Over the phone the 
scrip commander dictates a 50-word de- 
Taigne of his problem—er “bandit”—which 
or t be anything from a missing shipment 
Ar te a flaw in silo design. 
a the emergency center—known as 
. controller turns to what is called 
D index, in which the top experts in every 

hase of the missile program are listed. He 
to from the lst the it best qualified 
it aandie the problem at hand and turns 
Dont to him, saying, “You're it, mister. 
Killed. do anything else until this bandit is 


Y On the day I met Colonel Goldsworthy, he 
site 

surr 
G oünding 


fey erybody has heard about, but which 
Dauts Visualize, even in this age of astro- 
Just to start with, a missile hole (tech- 
and „ en as s launch facility, or silo) 
deen launch-control center have never 
Seen before on earth. The largest silo, 

an ane & weapon called Atlas F, resembles 
Crete “Conditioned 13-story steel and con- 
time dun skyscraper—60 feet in diameter, 
the e Upside down and driven 185 feet into 
allo arth, In addition to the missile, the 
an incredible array of compli- 
It ig p eCtronic and mechanical equipment. 
One Sealed on the surface by a 150-ton door. 
eq be the ground like this, fully 


without a wea „may cost 
More than $10 million. =f a 
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However, the Atlas missile, which is now 
operational at five bases in Western States, 
is not Goldsworthy’s worry; nor is the some- 
what larger Titan missile, for which the first 
sites are nearing completion. Goldsworthy 
is digging holes for the newest weapon in 
the missile arsenal, the Minuteman. There 
will be many more Minutemen missiles than 
Atlases or Titans—150 on the Maimstrom 
site alone—but they are much smaller, and 
an equipped Minuteman silo costs less than 
$1 million. 

From the helicopter, we giimpsed the first 
silo under construction. Tucked between 
two hilis, it resembled a gigantic concrete 
cistern. No effort is made to conceal these 
sites. They are too big, there are too many 
of them, and too many people work on them. 
Furthermore, in the weird philosophy of nu- 
clear warfare, it is axiomatic—muissile gap or 
no missile gap—that even if surprise attack 
knocks out most of your missiles, you can 
still fire enough to blow your attacker off 
the face of the earth. 

Ten minutes and ten miles from the first 
silo we settled gently to earth on a hillside 
where a chimneylike concrete shaft protruded 
amid the foundations of a partly constructed 
building. “The entire Malmstrom project 
of 150 silos is called a missile wing,“ Golds- 
worthy explained. “Other Minuteman wings 
are to be constructed in North and South 
Dekota, and a fourth is planned in Missouri. 
Each wing is divided into 15 smaller group- 
ings known as flights, with 10 missiles and 
1 leunch control center in each flight.” 
We were then at the launch-control center 
for flight A. He pointed to the concrete 
shaft. “We go down there. The elevator 
isn’t working yet.” 

I started down a seemingly endless steel 
ladder, wondering how deep you had to be 
if somebody were shooting a nuclear war- 
head directly at you. If a 50-megaton bomb 
makes a 400-foot-deep hole in the earth, as 
estimated by Nuclear Scientist Dr. Ralph 
Lapp, what kind of hole does a 1-megaton 
bomb make? I came to a steel platform and 
another ladder, which I descended. When I 
was about 60 feet underground, I found my- 
self in a emall room where an eerie glow was 
cast by the torches of workmen busy over a 
tangl@ of pipes, cables, and steel beams. 

Ahead of me a small steel and concrete 
door almost 4 feet thick stood ajar. I 
stepped through and stood in the brain case 
of the flight A missile complex. Here, when 
the brain case has been completely filled 
with electronic gadgetry, will sit “the man 
with the golden thumb”"—the man who 
might someday, under certain carefully 
controlled circumstances, press his thumb 
on a key and launch the deadly missiles of 
flight A at a speed of more than 15,000 miles 
an hour toward targets more than 6,300 
miles away. (Actually one man or even two 
men cannot fire a missile by themselves. At 
least four men must agree on a receipt of a 
signal to fire, and must perform certain 
interrelated actions.) 

The capsule-shaped brain case is about 
the size of a manor house living room. Even 
before it was constructed, one of Golds- 
worthy’s deputies, Col. O. C. Lutman, was 
integrating work on the electronic equipment 
to be crammed into it. A console will show 
the operational condition of each missile at 
all times. There will be equipment for 
instant communication with Strategic Air 
Command headquarters. A security rack 
signals any unwarranted presence on any of 
the 10 missile sites. A decoding apparatus 
prevents transmission of unauthorized orders 
and weeds out errors that might launch a 
missile by mistake. Computers analyze 
messages, store information and pass on 
orders in a fraction of a second to missile- 
guidance systems. These, and thousands of 
feet of wiring so crowd the brain case that 
there is barely room left for the two-man 
crew. 
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Presumably, the United States would have 
a warning—say 15 to 30 minutes—of hostile 
missiles launched against us, and there 
would be time for orders to be given and for 
“the man with the golden thumb” to press 
the retaliation button. 

The capsule in which he sits is a quarter- 
inch-thick steel shell, entirely enclosed in 
a 42-inch skin of steel-reinforced and spe- 
cially hardened concrete. Above the capsule 
are some 40 feet of earthfill and a support 
building to house machinery and personnel 
not on duty in the capsule. The entire cap- 
sule is fioated on a protective 12-inch layer 
of sand. The interior floors are suspended 
from the ceiling on hydraulic shock absorb- 
ers. Equipment is rested on heavy springs. 
But most important is a blast valve built 
into the capsule that automatically seals 
the entire structure off from the world an 
instant after any atomic blast. 

Thus, under attack, the capsule and its 
crew become self-sustaining. They have 
their own filtered air conditioning, power 
and communications. They have survival 
equipment. They can fire the 10 missiles 
in their own flight. If other centers should 
be disabled, they can use an intricate sys- 
tem of 21,000 miles of underground cables to 
fire missiles in any of the Malmstrom filghts. 

Fortunately the blast valve that seals the 
crew in their capsule does not entomb them. 
In an upper corner of the contro] center is 
a large manhole cover. When and if they 
decide the atmosphere is safe, the crew could 
dig its way out. 

This sketchy description of just one of the 
holes the Air Force is digging gives only a 
vague idea of the overall job of construction. 
The missile silos, as we shall see later, are 
bigger and deeper and just as complicated 
as the launch-control centers, and there are 
10 times as many of them, About $3 billion 
will be spent on their construction and equip- 
ment. If you have visualized 1 hole in 
the ground, multiply that by approximately 
800 to get an idea of how workers are, or will 
be, churning up earth in 18 States to put 
our missile defenses on full operational basis 
by 1964. 

The story of how the Russians seized the 
lead in long-range rocketry after World War 
II, and of how a rebellious US. Air Force mi- 
nority led Gen. Bernard A. Schriever 
waged a long struggle to get our ballistic- 
missile program going belatedly, was told in 
the October 7, 1961, issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post. (General of Outer Space, by 
Don Schanche.) That campaign led to de- 
velopment of the intercontinental Titan and 
Atlas missiles, which are liquid fueled and 
can be fired on reasonably short notice. The 
Minuteman, which is solid fueled and can 
be fired almost instantly, evolved in 1959. 

But the Air Force still had to make up for 
much lost time. With the support of the 
country’s finest scientific brains, it gambled 
on building launching silos even before the 
new missiles had been fully developed and 
tested. Then it set up an ambitious pro- 
gram for completing 13 Atlas squadrons by 
1962; 6 Titan I squadrons, 6 Titan IT squad- 
rons and 12 Minuteman squadrons—all be- 
fore 1965—a total of 834 intercontinental 
missiles, of which about 60 were operational 
by the end of 1961. 

“In the past, the traditional routine of 
successive stages—development, design, con- 
struction and installation—of a new weap- 
on might normally have required 10 years,” 
explains Lt. Gen. Howell M. Estes, Jr., deputy 
commander for aerospace systems in the Alr 
Force Systems Command. “But now we had 
to compress time. We telescoped those 
stages—before the first one was completed, 
the second and perhaps the third one was 
started.” 8 

This accordionlike squeeze of operations Is 
known as “the concept of concurrency.” 
According to Maj. Gen. A. C. Weeling of the 
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Army Engineers, deputy commander for site 
activation of the ballistics systems division, 
it presents construction problems compar- 
able to building a pipeline under combat 
conditions. 

As a result, the Air Force needed a miracle 
almost every day, and there weren't enough 
miracles to go around. All of the silos for 
the Titan Il, for example, were being built 
before that missile had ever been test-flown. 
Even with the best scientific brains, miscal- 
culations were inevitable. When somebody 
made a mistake, it cost millions. 

The experts miscalculated, for example, on 
the construction of long metal hangars, a 
number of which went into each Atlas silo. 
After the first silos had been built, it was 
found that the heat treatment of the hang- 
ars was not adequate. All of them had to be 
removed, treated, and replaced at great ex- 
pense. On the Titan I, a miscalculation was 
made on the deceleration mechanism in the 
elevator, which lowers the missile into the 
silo. On a dry run the mechanism lowered 
a fueled missile too rapidly. It hit bottom 
and there was an explosion. The lowering 
control had to be redesigned. 

In 1960 the mistakes and the millions 
began to pile up. Contractors complained 
about confusion and poor management. 
Strikes caused delays at various sites. Costs 
shot up as much as one-third above esti- 
mates. Work slipped behind schedule. 
There were ominous rumblings of congres- 
sional investigations into the “sloppy job” 
the Air Force was doing. 

In June of 1960, Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, 
now Chief of Staff of the Air Force, made 
a tour of Titan and Atlas sites. He didn't 
like what he saw. The magnitude of the 
task had been underestimated. “We just 
didn’t realize,“ an Air Force officer said later, 
“how huge the beast was." 

But, most troublesome, there was a di- 
vision of responsibility among various rep- 
resentatives of the Air Force, the Corps of 
Engineers, and civilian contractors on the 
sites and at the Inglewood, Calif., missile 
headquarters. LeMay could not point to 
any one man on a site or at headquarters 
and say: “You are responsible. Get this 
Job done.” 

When LeMay got back to the Pentagon, 
a number of things began to happen. The 
most important change—although not the 
first one—was that, by coincidence during 
this period, the Air Force was preparing to 
scrap its outdated Air Research and Develop- 
ment, and Air Materiel Commands, which 
had divided responsibility over missile sites. 
To replace them, a new Air Force Systems 
Command, responsible to the Chief of Staff, 
was created. In this new setup, General 
Estes became deputy commander for aero- 
space systems, including the ballistic sys- 
tems division. For the first time, all missile 
personnel—both Air Force and Army Corps 
of Engineers—were gathered under a single 
command. 

In our tradition-bound armed services, 
such drastic shifting to a single command 
causes anguish and wailing. It also takes 
time. LeMay was in a hurry. In July of 
1960, long before the wheels started turning, 
he summoned to Washington the handsome, 
48-year-old commander of the Oklahoma 
City Air Materiel Area, Maj. Gen. Thomas 
P. Gerrity, and told him he was being put 
on the spot. The site construction program 
was in trouble. One construction company 
reported it went through as many as a dozen 
agencies for a year to resolve a problem that 
should have been settled in 2 weeks. Fail- 
ure of parts manufactured by different com- 
panies to match perfectly when assembled 
on sites was costing hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. 

Obviously the answer to such confusion 
was to center responsibility in one man on 
each site and one man at the Inglewood 
headquarters, LeMay told Gerrity to go at 
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once to Inglewood (where he later became 
the first commander of the new ballistic 
systems division) and take charge. The 
choice was not random. A veteran of bomb- 
ing squadrons in the Pacific at the start of 
World War II, Gerrity had become an expert 
in the Air Materiel Command, a graduate of 
the Command and General Staff School, and 
a graduate of the advanced management 
course at Harvard University after the war. 
He had served in the Strategic Air Command 
and the procurement and production office 
at the Pentagon. He was known as a driver“ 
who got things done on schedule. 

At almost the same time Gerrity arrived 
at Inglewood, LeMay wrote a telegram (July 
21, 1960) to 18 Air Force colonels whose 
names he didn’t even know—men who would 
be handpicked over a period of weeks to 
command the site-activation task forces. 
The telegram read: 

I want it thoroughly understood that I 
hold each site commander personally re- 
sponsible for successful activation of his site’ 
and its turnover to SAC in an acceptable 
operational condition at the earliest possible 
date. 

LeMay. 

Colonel Goldsworthy did not receive his 
telegram (dated July 21) until mid-Septem- 
ber. He is a soft-spoken man, not easily 
ruffled; a careful planner, always looking 
ahead in an effort to prevent problems from 
reaching the emergency stage. A commander 
of antisubmarine squadrons in the Carib- 
bean and bombing squadrons in the south- 
west Pacific during the war, he later was 
on the staff of the Secretary of Defense as 
a member of the Weapons Systems Evalua- 
tion Group, attended the Army War Col- 
lege, served in North Africa as chief of staff 
of the 17th Air Force and attended the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces be- 
fore taking over as vice commander of the 
SAC Refueling Wing at Malmstrom. 

The heat generated around Goldsworthy's 
feet by LeMay's telegram was about average 
for the 18 SATAF commanders. Goldsworthy 
may have been under special pressure be- 
cause he got the first Minuteman site, and 
Minuteman had been selected as “the pres- 
ent ultimate” in ballistic missile weaponry. 
It was easier to maintain, less costly than 
the Atlas and Titan by ratios of about 1 to 
8. It could do the same job, if enough were 
used, and it presented a difficult target if 
properly dispersed. 5 

Goldsworthy had to start digging long 
before anyone actually testifled the entire 
Minuteman from a silo. Furthermore, when 
bids for construction were opened in Decem- 
ber of 1960, they were some $20 million above 
estimates. All the bids were rejected. 
Changes were made in contract require- 
ments. The job was readvertised, causing 
a 3-month delay until a contract was ne- 
gotiated. Even before he could turn a 
spadeful of dirt, Goldsworthy had lost 90 
days that somehow had to be made up, 

On the other hand, Goldsworthy had 
certain advantages. For one thing, Gerrity 
delegated to him full authority to run the 
Malmstrom site and backed him up firmly. 
There also was available to him a vast fund 
of experience accrued in the building of 
earlier missile sites. 

Goldsworthy had one other unusual ad- 
vantage. Gerrity, acting on a suggestion 
by Maj. Earl Bradley, had set up the Ingle- 
wood emergency center, Dynamo (dynamic 
action management operations) where 
sound management principles were com- 
bined with the urgency of wartime aerial 
combat. 

Thus, by cutting redtape, Dynamo is 
geared to prevent delay in making decisions 
and to solve unexpected problems at top 
speed. All “bandits"—or  problems—are 
posted on charts at headquarters, and the 
person in charge of each bandit must make a 
daily written report to Gerrity on progress 
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toward a solution. When a bandit # 
“killed” (solved to the satisfaction of Ger- 
rity and the SATAF commander concerned), 
a complete report on the problem and its 
solution goes to each SATAF commander [0° 
guidance. The tightening of procedures 
began to exert a beneficial effect on th® 
entire base construction program by the 
time work started at Malmstrom in M: 

of 1961. Some lost time was made up. The 
3-month delay suffered by Goldsworthy 
actually turned out to be an advantage, be- 
cause it gave the staff a chance to organ 
and avoid mistakes. 

About 7,000 contacts had to be made in 
connection with purchase of sites and rights- 
of-way. Goldsworthy and his aids Ma 
some 150 speeches explaining to about 15; 
persons in even the smallest towns why 
work was being done and what it meant 
the United States. They built up a lot 
good will and forestalled many complaints. 

Most landowners cooperated, and some 
even refused payment for their property: 
During the winter, Goldsworthy and = 
deputy, Col. J. H. Dacus, Goldsworthy 
engineering-design section, and his a 
trative staff of about 20 officers, had an m5 
portunity to become thoroughly schooled 2 
missile construction —much to their 4 
vantage. 

one. outstanding reason for loss of time 
and money on earlier missile sites was fault 
„interfaces“ two parts made by diffe 
companies, or according to specifications 
from different agencies of the armed service” 
that failed to fit together properly when 85- 
sembled on the site. Goldsworthy’s engi 
neers and and company experts had time 
make mockups and whole books of s d 
drawings with detailed measurements, sig™ 25 
by inspectors of each agency involved. 
that faulty “interfaces” were eliminated. _ 

Design changes were also held to a min! 
mum on the Malmstrom Minuteman eite. 
thanks to lessons learned on earlier constr 
tion projects. With the first silos alm aJl, 
ready for installation of equipment last 1%; 
the cost of field changes totaled only abo% 
$600,000 at Malmstrom, compared with 
millions on earlier sites. e 

Yet Goldsworthy’s job is a formidable rs 
by any standard, even if he did not have 3 
work under the pressure of an urgent 
schedule, He will supervise the spending 
$61.7 million for construction of 150 
and 15 launch-control centers, and as MU 
again for equipping them. His engineer 
ing staff must excavate approximately 
million cubic yards of earth, and pour some 
120,000 cubic yards of concrete, backed 5 
by 30,500 tons of steel—enough to bun 
38,000 automobiles. They must bury enoußg 
communications wires to reach twice rang 
the world. Cables they lay will cross ix 
34 times. 

To supervise this widely dispersed 
ect, Goldsworthy estimates that he an 
staff will drive about 12 million miles 
automobile before the last silo is operatl 
But that is only part of the story. He nas 
five helicopters for quick journeys to emer’ 
gency areas and is testing the use of ugh 
planes to move troubleshooters from 890 
to spot as the need arises, Since it may 
require a 40-mile trip by road to get — 
one silo to another that is only 8 miles aws 
by air, helicopters and planes save m 
and time in moving highly skilled 
highly paid personnel. 

The greatest timesaver, however, 18 
project’s radio network. Each flight 
a radio channel that is in constant two- 
communication with 215 mobile radio e 
in vehicles at sites and elsewhere on tP 
project. 4 

During the actual construction ot ed 
Malmstrom site, civilian contractors req ting 
a peak force of close to 3,000 men opera and 
& fleet of huge earth-moving machines en 
concrete mixers. A similar number of m 
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Quickly follow up to equip the silos. The 
*Xcavation is started by making a cut to a 
depth of 12 feet, Then a backhoe machine 
digs a large hole down another 32 feet, after 
nich a clam shell excavates a shaft 15 feet 
a diameter and 52 feet deep. A concrete 
doting is poured in the shaft. 
A 52-foot liner made of quarter-inch steel 
then dropped into the shaft, and the void 
‘found it is filled with small stones and a 
creamy patented cement mixture that attains 
® special hardness as it dries. A larger, cir- 
cular underground room at the top of the 
the equipment room containing guld- 
ance, computer, decoding, and other machin- 
ery—is built in much the same way. The 
ilo has its own air-conditioning unit and 
snough batteries for emergency operation, 
hould outside power lines and an independ- 
ent generator fall. 
rep entually, the excavated areas will be 
filled, leaving only the opening of the silos 
Xposed. The Minuteman missiles will be 
flown to the Malmstrom base. A special 16- 
1 transport-erector is being built to 
vary them to and from the airfield, The 
ehicle is air-conditioned to prevent heat or 
1 from affecting the missiles. 
arge that 600 miles of country roads are 
being improved so it can move over them at 
5 miles an hour. 
1 nes a missile is lowered into a silo, and 
Warhead is in place, the 60-ton concrete 
Of the silo closes and seals itself. It 
dan be opened by eight bulldozers or with a 
Winch for inspection; but for firing it can 
of Opened once—by the powerful blast 
& gas generator. 
The silos are manned entirely by electronic 


y and a 2-acre plot of grass surrounded 
& wire fence. An intricate monitoring 
tem will instantly notify headquarters if 
ything goes wrong with the missile 
mechanically, or if any intruder turns 80 
pag as a teaspoonful of earth inside the 
soo this is yet to be completed, of course. 
far, Goldsworthy, his staff and his civilian 
— teams have made up the 90 days 
ech originally lost, and they are ahead of 
— on the Malmstrom wing where the 
Silos are scheduled to be operational 
eee summer. Montana winters, however, 
are h and long, and Goldsworthy’s men 
tion Ping the cold will not halt construc- 


thorace the drastic reorganization of 1960, 
also Missile base construction program has 
Made good progress on a nationwide 
Wale thanks to Goldsworthy’s 17 hard- 

Orking SATAF colleagues and their men. 
ule, 1 Of being 3 to 6 months behind sched- 
Daa is now within striking distance of its 


atter > are on schedule,” General Estes said 
combat Squadron of Atlas missiles was made 
Kara Teady at Forbes Air Force Base, 
dave 3 weeks earlier than expected. “We 

the capability to do the job on time.” 


More Power for the Army in the Field: 
The Sergeant Missile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


IN OF UTAH 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
15625 Information Digest for January 


discusses one of the most important 
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weapons now being placed in the hands 
of this Nation’s combat troops. This is 
the Sergeant missile, manufactured by 
the Sperry Utah Co. in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

The Sergeant has proved to be a weap- 
on of fantastic accuracy and great fiexi- 
bility. In the event of open hostility 
with any enemy in the future it would be 
an important factor in America’s com- 
bat strength. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
an article by Gen. Herbert B. Powell 
entitled “More Power for the Army in 
the Field” from page 4 of the January 
issue of the Army Information Digest. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

More POWER FOR THE ARMY IN THE FIELD 

(By Gen. Herbert B, Powell) 


Fire mission, Coordinates 19snp 37216584, 
altitude 1760, armored division assembly 
area, time on target 1200. In less time than 
it takes to have your lunch, a major threat 
to a corps commander’s scheme of maneuver 
has been neutralized. Fantastic? Not at 
all. The Sergeant, the field artillery's newest 
addition to its family of weapons, has the 
speed and punch to deliver this decisive 
blow. 

The U.S. Continental Army Command 
(USCONARC) early recognized that the Cor- 
poral put the field artillery in the missile 
business to stay. However, USCONARC also 
recognized the necessity for further improve- 
ments in reliability, ruggedness, simplicity 
of operation, accuracy, and range. 

These requirements, submitted to Depart- 
ment of the Army, led to development of the 
Sergeant—an inertially guided solid-propel- 
lant missile capable of carrying nuclear war- 
heads and immune to all known counter- 
measures. (For details of Sergeant develop- 
ment and technical operating features, see 
following article.—Editor.) 

Wtih the development of the Sergeant sys- 
tem, the pioneering Corporal will realize in 
retirement what so many dream of but 
seldom achieve. The Corporal will rest on its 
laurels and let the younger generation take 
over, confident that the task is in competent 
hands. 

FIELD EMPLOYMENT 

Just how will the new Sergeant be em- 
ployed in the field? 

The mission of the Sergeant battalion is 
to provide field artillery missile fire in sup- 
port of a field army or corps. In keeping 
with this mission, the battalion has been or- 
ganized to furnish the varied firepower re- 
quirements of the force it will support. The 
battalion is composed of a headquarters and 
headquarters battery, two missile batteries 
(each with one launcher), and a medical 
detachment. 

Basic fire unit in the Sergeant battalion is 
the battery. Each missile battery has been 
provided its own survey, communications, 
organizational maintenance, and adminis- 
trative personnel amd equipment. Missing 
from the Sergeant organization is a target 
acquisition element. The unit must be fur- 
nished accurate, three-dimensional target 
coordinates, 

The Sergeant battalion is so organized that 
each missile battery can perform its tactical 
mission in locations widely separated from 
the battalion headquarters, while sustaining 
itself for much longer periods than were pre- 
viously practical for other missile systems. 

The Sergeant’s medium-range missile fire 
provides the Army or corps commander with 
a deterrent to the initiation of nuclear war- 
fare by an enemy and with the means of 
conducting decisive nuclear warfare when 
his mission requires. Sergeant will be used 
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to attack and destroy large troop concentra- 
tions, enemy nuclear delivery systems, com- 
munication centers, command and supply 
installations. 

In tactical operations, the force artillery 
commander prescribes the general location 
of the firing positions; and the Sergeant bat- 
talion commander selects the exact location. 
Fire support coordination agencies in the 
supported force headquarters send fire mis- 
sions to the battalion and provide surveil- 
lance of the effects of the fire. The battalion 
designates the battery to execute the mission. 

While the precise times required for em- 
placement, preparation for action, firing, or 
displacement will vary with the local situa- 
tion, the Sergeant can perform any or all 
of these functions in considerably less time 
than was required by its first generation 
parent, the Corporal. 

MAINTENANCE METHODS 


Echelons of maintenance within the Ser- 
geant system follow the traditional patterns 
that have been proven effective by the test 
of time. Within these echelons, however, 
significant improvements have been made. 
Scientific progress has introduced automa- 
tion that eliminates guesswork and simpli- 
fies training. Each piece of equipment in the 
battery has a self-check capability, a built- 
in automatic system that tells, in simple 
go-no-go indications, when the equipment is 
functioning improperly. 

Ordnance direct support maintenance for 
equipment peculiar to the Sergeant system 
is provided by a mobile detachment, organ- 
ized on a 1-for-1 basis with each Sergeant 
battalion. The third-echelon units are 
equipped to perform plece-part repair on 
mechanical and hydraulic equipment. Re- 
pair of electronic equipment is limited main- 
ly to the isolation and replacement of defec- 
tive subassemblies. To accomplish this, the 
detachment is equipped with a field mainte- 
nance test station. Faulty assemblies re- 
turned by the artillery are plugged into the 
test equipment. The test equipment then 
isolates the fault to a subassembly, which 
is replaced with a like subassembly. 

The Ordnance detachment also has a ca- 
pability of providing contact teams to each 
missile battery to repair large components 
that cannot be conveniently evacuated and 
to provide other technical assistance as re- 
quired. 

Included as a portion of field maintenance 
is the backup support for the direct sup- 
port detachment provided by a semimobile 
ordnance, general support unit (Sergeant). 
The test equipment, organic to this fourth- 
echelon unit, duplicates that found in the 
direct support detachment; the general sup- 
port detachment thus can absorb the work- 
load of any direct support detachments that 
may be overloaded. 

Depot maintenance is standard; it is per- 
formed at fixed installations capable of ma- 
jor rebuild. 

TRAINING PLAN 

To be truly effective, a plan for training 
unit personnel must insure that each indi- 
vidual in the unit is capable of performing 
every task required and that, collectively, 
the individuals can work together as a team. 
To be efficient, this same plan must con- 
sider and coordinate numerous independent 
actions and responsibilities. With these ob- 
jectives in mind, the Sergeant training plan 
was developed. 

The plan calls for all Sergeant battalions 
to be activated and trained initially at the 
Army Artillery and Missile Center. Both 
the Army Artillery and Missile School and 
the First Field Artillery Missile Brigade par- 
ticipate in this program. Instructors for 
both the school and the missile brigade origi- 
nally were trained at a contractor school by 
the Sperry Utah Co. 

The training plan for Sergeant units fol- 
lows the packet system previously proved 
by USCONARO agencies. Men of the Ser- 
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geant battalion are grouped into five person- 
nel packets according to the degree and 
length of training required and the time 
the packet is to join the battalion. 

The administrative and filler packets do 
not require specialized instruction in the 
Sergeant system prior to joining the battal- 
ion. The remaining three packets, however, 
receive advance training. 

The officers packet and the missile battery 
packet, for warrant officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel, are trained by the U.S. Army Artil- 
lery and Missile School. The advanced indi- 
vidual training packet consists of selected 
enlisted personnel who attend 8 weeks of 
Sergeant training in the First Field Artillery 
Missile Brigade. 

Upon completion of individual training, all 
five packets are assembled to begin basic and 
advanced unit training. This is supervised 
by the missile brigade and culminates in an 
Army training test which includes live mis- 
sile firings. 

Concurrently with the individual training 
received by artillery personnel, training is 
conducted by two of the technical services. 
The Engineer school trains specialists on 
the gas turbine generator set and other type 
generators, to provide an organic third- 
echelon maintenance capability for the 
Sergeant battalion's power equipment. The 
Ordnance guided missile school trains Ord- 
mance direct support detachments. Train- 
ing schedules assure their arrival at Fort 
Sill in sufficient time to support a battalion 
during the unit-training phase. 

From the inception of the Sergeant sys- 
tem, USCONARC agencies have played an 
important role in the development, program- 
ing, testing, and training required to em- 
ploy a new weapon system. A precedent 
was established when the artillery was 
brought into the program, at the working 
level, from the very beginning. For the first 
time, the user was able to influence the 

of the contractor and the actual 
development of the materiel. 

The U.S. Army Artillery and Missile School 
and the U.S, Army Artillery Board, working 
in conjunction with the US. Army Ord- 
nance Missile Command, the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory’ and the Sperry Utah Co. 
were able to anticipate probable problem 
areas in the missile and its ground support 
equipment, in the development of technical 
manuals, in maintenance concepts, and in 
training requirements, As new items of 
equipment come off the production line, the 
Artillery Board swings into action to 
them out and prove their usability for 
tactical units. t 

The end product of this teamwork is 
Sergeant—a highly mobile, hard-hitting mis- 
sile system, truly responsive to the needs of 
the Army in the field. The evolution from 
Corporal to Sergeant has been an orderly.one. 
It has produced a system with twice the 
firepower but utilizing the same number of 
men and about one-half the equipment 
previously required. This achievement is 
a tribute to the Army research industry team. 


ax Cut or Political Plaything? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Edmonds (Wash.) Tribune-Review, a 
weekly newspaper in my congressional 
district published on January 18, 1962, 
an editorial concerning the President’s 
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tax proposal. This proposal would give 
him authority to raise or lower income 
taxes. This proposal, I believe, raises 
several questions which are pointed out 
in the Tribune-Review editorial. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that this edi- 
torial will be of interest to the Members 
of this body. 

The editorial follows: 

Tax Cur OR POLITICAL PLAYTHING? 


In his state of the Union address to the 
Congress last week, President Kennedy asked, 
among other things, for Presidential author- 
ity to lower personal income taxes when the 
President feels such action is necessary to 
slow down economic decline. 

At first blush, this sounded like a fine 
idea to us. But the more we got to thinking 
about it, the fishier it sounded. 

Not that we don't think income taxes 
couldn't be reduced, but this doesn't seem to 
us at all the way to doit. As it stands now, 
the income tax is a jerry-built hodgepodge 
with pieces tacked on here and taken away 
there, until there is considerable feeling 
among many economists that as it is con- 
stituted now, the income tax has quite a 
bit to do with the lag in economic growth 
that is one of the favorite views-with-alarm 
of the Kennedy administration. 

We don't think anything that's wrong with 
the income tax is going to be cured by the 
President suddenly taking a 15-percent swipe 
out of it. On the other hand, such action 
might have just the opposite effect. 

Mr. Kennedy is one of the most astute 
politicians to come down the pike in quite 
a spell, as his opponents would be quick to 
agree. In the hands of such a politically 
keen-minded person, this authority to cut 
the income tax could be a beautiful play- 
thing indeed, and just about cut the Re- 
publicans right off at the pockets, 

Come summertime, for example, the Presi- 
dent might decide that things are going to 
hell in a hand basket, and all people who 
make less than $10,000 a year, say, are going 
to get a 15-percent cut in their income tax. 
This would be a most delightful talking 
point in the hands of Democratic congres- 
sional candidates out trying to persuade the 
1962 electorate. But maybe the bad old Re- 
publicans would pick up more seats in Con- 
gress anyhow, and maybe about that same 
time it would turn out that the President's 
budget estimates were so optimistic that the 
Government was going deep in the hole. 
There probably would be agitation in Con- 
gress then to restore the income tax cut, 
whereupon the President could shrug to the 
voters: “See? The Democrats giveth and 
the Republicans taketh away.” 

Perhaps it might be more realistic for 
the President to propose a few less spending 
programs, if he really wants to cut down the 
bite put on the taxpayer by the Govern- 
ment, then ask for a permanent revision in 
the whole income tax structure leading to a 
sensible reduction of the taxpayers’ burden. 


Our Year of Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OP MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, Lexington, 
Mass., is famed in song and story for its 
spirited championship of liberty and 
government. The Women’s Republican 
Club of Lexington is an alert and active 
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group of ladies personifying the best of 
this tradition. Mrs. R. G. Converse. 
president of the club, has penned the 
following poem, which I think is most 
worthy of sharing with my colleagues: 
Our YEAR OF CHALLENGE 
(By Mrs. R. Converse) 
We are gathered here together 
With a very good intention, 
A desire to help our country. 
In the next and each election. 


We've a great and wondrous country. 
And we aim to keep it so, 

In a way befitting voman, 
In the only way we know. 


Putting God and country foremost, 
Guarding family from woe, 
Living the example, 
Our proud heritage did sow. 


Alert to danger everywhere, 
To body soul and spirit. 

Toiling beyond the home, 
In order to preserve it, 


Our Government has grown now, 
Beyond our conception. 

And we're hard put to deter, 
The corruption and deception. 


Our power is in awareness, 
And a willingness to work. 

To put the men in office, 
Whose duty they'll not shirk. 


When you look the whole world over, 
It makes you mighty proud. 

To think God chose we people. 
For this great land of ours. 


So may we choose the representatives, 
Who'll be worthy of this Nation. 
Putting principle and honor, 
Ahead of their own station. 


Freedom came not easy, 
In 1775. 
Fear was in their hearts, 
Just as now with you and I 


But they showed their valiant courage, 
When they mustered arms to fight, 
Bringing home the independence, 
That we claim as our birthright; 


Now we women aim to honor, 
Those souls of "75, 

By preserving the freedoms, 

For which they fought and died. 


We're the envy of the universe 


A hope, a dream, a prayer, 
We're a way of life that God would have, 


For people everywhere. 


Iowa Needs These Judges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following edito 
which appeared in the February 4, 1962. 
niesi of the Des Moines Sunday Regis” 

r: 


Iowa NEEDS THESE JUDGES 

For the information of President Kennedy» 
we can report growing concern and aisgust 
in Iowa over the inability of the t 
tion to make a decision on the appointme? 
of two Federal judges in Iowa. 8 

We reach this conclusion after reading cd, 
torials and letters to the editor in Tow 
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dany and weekly newspapers. Some of the 

t is from those backing one of the 

l adidates for U.S. judgships. But most of 

is indignation about the politics involved 
and concern about the delay. 

This concern is justified. Legislation ap- 
Proving a third U.S. district court judge for 
G Was approved last May. Judge Henry 
. retired last August. So Iowa has only 

Judge when it needs three. 

Last September, it was reported that the 
Administration had decided to appoint Ed- 
Ward McManus of Keokuk, a Democrat and a 
former Lieutenant Governor, and J. E. Hei- 

of Anamosa, a Republican. Soon 
that, the administration apparently de- 
hag not to name Heiserman, because he 
on too active politically as a Republi- 


Last month, the report was that the ad- 
Mawistration had decided not to name Mc- 
» which provoked a storm of protest 
Port his Democratic friends. 

(or was it a trial balloon?) was that the 
of tments would go to William C. Hanson 
€ferson, a Republican, and Lawrence 

Mason of Mason City, a Democrat. 
tee © Iowa Democratic patronage commit- 
— made the administration's job dif- 
of ite It started out by suggesting a couple 
Own members for the judgeships. It 
Continued since then to be obstruction- 


beans the appointments are made by the 
the a ent, who relies mainly on advice from 
his ttorney general's department, headed by 
lstre ther. It is high time that the admin- 

on made the appointments, so that the 
— can get to work and the politicians 

their attention to other matters than 
to influence the appointment of 


Politics Won't Help the Cities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


ly OF KANSAS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
anyon City Star enjoys a well-earned 
Natio d reputation throughout the 
tive n for the soundness and construc- 
The Positive tone of its editorial policy. 
daily is one of the great metropolitan 
It ig in tas papers in the United States. 
1960 touch with the vital issues of the 
the 8, and it works, day by day, with 
those Portant problems that confront 
ing Of our citizens who live and work 

ur big cities. 
those reasons, among others, the 
Quaid dr Star is exceptionally well 
tration: to comment upon the adminis- 
Fed n's pending proposal to create a 
ion Department of Urban Affairs 
han dled the way the proposal has been 


As the Kans 
as City Star says in its 
Sa piltorial of Monday, February 5: 
Without ent a step should be considered 
tacia] sn obfuscation of political and 


include the entire editorial: 

We 3 Won’r HELP THE CITIES 
lene 5 that politics and the emotional 
mould St rights have taken over what 

Prob: ve been an important debate on 
lems of the urban age. Tempers 
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have already been aroused by the maneuver- 
ing around the proposal to create a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs. We are not sure that 
such a Department is either necessary or de- 
sirable. But we had hoped that attention 
would center on the rapid pace of urbaniza- 
tion and the tough problems it has created 
for the Nation. 

Of course, all this political maneuvering 
won't help the cities, if, in fact, they do need 
help of the type Mr. Kennedy has proposed. 
The President must take part of the blame 
for obscuring the real issue. To be sure, he 
did not officially announce his choice to 
head the new Department before the House 
Rules Committee, by a 9-to-6 vote, rejected 
the measure. But it was an open secret that 
Dr. Robert C. Weaver would become Secre- 
tary of Urban Affairs and the first Negro 
Cabinet officer in history. 

This stirred southern opposition. It placed 
the lawmakers who honestly oppose the pro- 
posed Department in a bad position. Their 
opposition was open to interpretation as 
objection to a Negro in the Cabinet. It is an 
unfair interpretation. Conscientiously, many 
people believe that such a Department is 
wholly unnecessary and that the interests of 
the cities are already protected in commerce, 
labor, and elsewhere. 

Actually, the turn of events is unfair to 
Weaver himself. If he is the best man avail- 
able for the job, he deserves the appoint- 
ment. But to center attention on him before 
the Department was even created was a 
cart-before-the-horse operation. And we can 
be certain that Weaver, civil rights, and 
politics will figure in any discussion of the 
matter in either House. Frankly, we don't 
expect to hear too much about the problems 
of the cities. 

The big issue has been clouded by irrele- 
vancies, and that is too bad. The President 
will create the Department unless either 
House disapproves within 60 days. But so 
important a step should be considered with- 
out the obfuscation of political and racial 
issues. 


` Tari Cut Worsens Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, no Presi- 
dent has ever advocated a program as 
controversial as the proposal of Presi- 
dent Kennedy with respect to tariff and 
the trade policies of our Nation. The 
President argues in behalf of his pro- 
gram that for this Nation to do less than 
meet the competition of the European 
Common Market, it will mean that we 
will be frozen out of doing business with 
member nations of that economic bloc. 
In reply thereto, it has been stated that 
our market difficulties abroad are a di- 
rect result of the fact that American in- 
dustry has priced itself out of the world 
market. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I wish to include a timely editorial 
on this matter which appeared in the 
Weirton Daily Times on Monday, Febru- 
ary 5, 1962, written by Mr. Earle V. Witt- 
penn, its distinguished editor. This edi- 
torial is entitled “Tariff Cut Worsens 
Situation” and I commend it to the 
reading of my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 
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Tarif Cur Worsens SITUATION 


President Kennedy has made formal re- 
quest of Congress for the tools with which 
to implement a new trade policy previously 
outlined. 

Two basic steps are involved. 

First, another 5-year extension of the law 
under which Presidents have been negotiat- 
ing reciprocal trade agreements for the past 
quarter of a century. This act, which has 
been kept alive by a series of extensions, 
empowers the President to reduce any exist- 
ing duty by as much as 50 percent in ne- 
gotiating specific agreements. 

Second, special additional authority, in 
dealing with the European Common Market, 
to reduce or eliminate altogether duties on 
products in which the United States and the 
Common Market between them represent 
80 percent or more of world trade. 

Last week, at his press conference, the 
President expressed regret over terms of a 
labor contract negotiated by the Electrical 
Workers and New York City contractors call- 
ing for a 25-hour workweek. 

The two incidents are mentioned here be- 
cause they have, the Weirton Daily Times 
feels, a direct and important relationship. 

An acknowledged consequence of tariff 
removal such as the President wants is the 
substitution of more imports for domestic 
products on the American market. To ease 
the economic pain thus inflicted, the Pres- 
ident proposes financial and technical aid 
for companies, farmers, and workers who 
suffer damage from increased foreign compe- 
tition. 

Help for individual industrial operations 
would take the form of special tax and de- 
preciation allowances while adjustments to 
the new situation were being made. Workers 
whose jobs had been destroyed would get 
extended unemployment compensation ben- 
efits, with coverage up to a year for all and 
for longer periods for those too old for re- 
training. Those capable of being retrained 
would be fitted for other employment and 
financial help would be given those moving 
to other areas to take jobs. 

The point here is recognition of an eco- 
nomic and employment crisis as one of the 
immediate fruits of an operation such as 
the President has in mind. The hope, of 
course, is that this dislocation would be but 
temporary. The eventual prospect held out 
is not merely for restored employment and 
industrial activity, but of great economic 
acceleration because of an increased flow of 
commerce into and out of the country. Our 
businessmen and farmers, and of course the 
people they employ, will be given, the Presi- 
dent promises, a unique opportunity to com- 
pete on a more equal basis in a rich and 
expanding market abroad which 
potentially a purchasing power as large and 
as varied as our own. 

How firm is the base on which this op- 
portunity stands? Let's assume, for the 
sake of argument, that the Common Market 
goes along with us and knocks down all 
or more of the trade barriers. Let's assume 
Mr. Kennedy puts through a number of trade 
agreements with countries outside the Com- 
mon Market halving the tariff on a long list 
of goods. How are we going to sell more 
competitive wares in these foreign markets 
at existing and prospective American pro- 
duction costs? 

Mr. Kennedy deplores the electrical settle- 
ment because he regards it as tionary. 
He has exhorted the steel industry and the 
steel union to avoid an agreement having the 
same effect. He has taken the position that 
any wage increase or work reduction should 
be tailored to conform to productivity im- 
provement. But what it seems timely to 
inquire, are these exhortations apt to amount 
to in the light of the record and the reali- 
ties of the hour? 

The electrical workers say a shorter week 
was needed to make work for idle members. 
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Transport workers have threatened to strike 
unless prospective railroad and airline merg- 
ers guarantee the preservation of jobs that 
normally would disappear in any industrial 
consolidation. The United Steelworkers 
have made the 6-hour day a major objec- 
tive. All over the land we hear the story 
of job displacement by machinery and the 
necessity of scaling down working time 
once more as a means of dividing the avail- 
able labor among more men without any 
loss’ of earning power to any. All of this, 
of course, means higher production costs. 

There may be a significant reduction in 
the working hours of American industry this 
year, but don't bet on it. One thing you 
can bet on is that any change in the hour 
pattern will be down, any change in the wage 
pattern up. So that, costwise, any altera- 
tion of the American-foreign industrial re- 
lationship is apt to be in the direction of 
widening the differential to our disadvantage. 

Long before there was any talk of chang- 
ing our trade policy drastically in the direc- 
tion of tariff removal it was generally agreed 
that American industry was losing ground 
abroad, not because of trade barriers, but be- 
cause it had priced itself out of the world 
market, It is realistic, then, to look for 
accelerated foreign sales to make up for the 
loss of domestic sales resulting from tariff 
reduction when everything points to higher 
rather than lower American production 
costs? 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick F. O'Dwyer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, 2 days 
ago in addressing this House I had oc- 
casion to comment on the fact that the 
San Fernando Valley in California is 
a community of a million people, popu- 
lated and built almost entirely since 
the end of World War II. This rapid 
influx of population and growth has been 
a challenge to every segment of our com- 
munity. Today I would like to pay my 
respects to one of the handful of men 
who has met the challenge of growth in 
the need for places of worship and re- 
ligious education, the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Patrick F. O'Dwyer. 

Monsignor O'Dwyer was born in 
County Tipperary, Ireland. A graduate 
of St. Patrick’s College in Thurles, 
Ireland, he was ordained in 1924, and 
came to California. Shortly after the 
end of World War II when it became 
apparent that the San Fernando Valley 
was to undergo rapid expansion, the then 
Father O’Dwyer was appointed pastor of 
St. Elizabeth’s parish. At the time, the 
parish covered the bulk of the heart 
of the San Fernando Valley. Today, 
this same geographic area is served by 
10 pastors in 10 parishes. With the 
kindness and wit typical of his national 
origin, and with a realistic sense of the 
need for growth, Patrick O'Dwyer set 
about building a beautiful church and 
the attendant educational facilities. He 
was charter chaplain of the Knights of 
Columbus of West Valley, then the only 
Knights of Columbus council in the San 
Fernando Valley. In addition to serv- 
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ing those of his own parish, he made 
a substantial contribution to the com- 
munity in his efforts as an original mem- 
ber of the Bethlehem Star Parade Com- 
mittee. _Originated in the late forties, 
this project has developed into a re- 
ligious parade participated in by every 
Christian church in the San Fernando 
Valley. It is a religious pageant staged 
during the Christmas season, and is 
truly an inspiration to the million people 
who live in the valley, and the millions 
of others who share it with them on 
television annually. It is pleasing, 
though not surprising, to his thousands 
of friends, both those in his parish and 
those of us who know him as a kindly 
friend and a devout fellow Christian, 
that His Holiness Pope John XXIII. 
has recently elevated Patrick F. O’Dwyer 
to the position of Domestic Prelate, as 
announced recently by James Francis 
Cardinal McIntyre. It is a privilege and 
pleasure to join Monsignor O'Dwyer's 
multitude of friends in extending my 
sincere best wishes. 


On Paying the Policeman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, in the 
midst of the present controversy over 
whether we should purchase $100 mil- 
lion of United Nations bonds, I think it 
is important to know what some of our 
newspaper editors are saying: 

The following editorial from the Berne 
Witness, Berne, Ind., reaches the heart 
of the question, and I am pleased to in- 
clude it herewith: 


ON PAYING THE POLICEMAN 


President Kennedy’s plea that Congress 
buy bonds from the United Nations does 
nothing to make the idea more palatable 
financially or from a standpoint of politics. 
In his state of the Union message, the Presi- 
dent characterized the U.N. as an interna- 
tional “policeman.” He pointed out that no 
one likes an officer, particularly “when he 
uses his stick to restore law and order on 
his beat.” 

This is an extension of U.N. authority 
which is accepted by only a small group of 
professionals within the Secretariat of that 
international organization. The British do 
not agree. The French certainly have other 
ideas. The Russians have never paid any 
attention to this “policeman.” India didn't 
respect the ethereal stick or nonexistent au- 
thority of the U.N. 

The President's request is, then, based on 
an erroneously dangerous concept of what 
the U.N. is, or rather isn't. s 

He added that the bonds would be used 
to finance “special operations for the next 
18 months.” This is a polite phrase for the 
U.N. effort to colonize the Congo, including 
possible military action there. Do most 
Americans want to spend $100 million for 
such a questionable cause? 

Finally, the President gave the best rea- 
son of all for letting other nations share the 
cost and the burden of the UN. He argued 
that the bonds would be repaid with interest 
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within 18 months from regular assessments 
which other nations have paid. The other 
nations refuse the special assessments for 
“special operations.“ 

Supposedly the regular U.N. assessment 15 
a charge against each nation for the no 
operation of that body. If this assessment 
covers normal operations, there will be no 
surplus left with which to repay bonds or 
interest. If the assessment is padded to 
cover the bonds which are used to finance 
special operations, the same nations which 
have refused to pay special assessments 
simply reduce their regular payments. The 
Russians and their Communist satellites will 
see clearly through any such financial 
maneuver. 

If the other nations are able to pay assess- 
ments 18 months in the future, they are just 
as able to make those payments right now. 
Every member nation should share in sup- 
porting the U.N. Congress should insist on 
this principle by refusing to buy bonds that 
won't be worth the cost of their printing 


Recreation: Southwestern Nebraska's 
New Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, a real 
growth industry flourishes in Nebraska 
as a happy corollary to the importan 
work of soil reclamation and conserv4- 
tion. This business is recreation. It 
provides employment and contributes to 
the State's economic well-being, It i$ 
especially welcome in those areas which 
for many years have relied primarily on 
agriculture as their economic base. 

This relatively new industry of recrea” 
tion is colorfully described in an article 
in the current issue of the Reclamation 
Era, a quarterly publication of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. The article is bY 
Ralph Bush, agricultural economist, and 
Dean M. Schachterle, management 
agronomist, both stationed at the Bu- 
reau's offices, in McCook, Nebr. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that their article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor? 
as follows: : 

RECREATION: SOUTHWESTERN NesrasKa's NEW 
INDUSTRY 
(By Ralph Bush) 

Reclamation lakes in southwest Nebraska. 

boasting 10,000 surface acres of water, have 

„attracted a multimillion dollar industry— 
recreation, The impoundments drew 
400,000 visitors last year to enjoy boats! 
water skiing, swimming, camping and hunti 
ing, and the ever popular and predominan 
sport, fishing. 

The phenomenal story we have to tell in” 
volves a nine-county area containing 17. 
square miles, populated by nearly 46,000 
people. ‘This large expanse, located in the 
heart of the treeless high plains, is tran“ 
sected by the Republican River and its tribu- 
tarles, and is bounded on the south by Kan- 
sas and the west by Colorado. Within the 
area, there are numerous small agricultural 
towns and a few small cities, the largest 
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being McCook, Nebr., with a population of 


In the late thirties and early forties, 
ght and devastating floods seriously 
Crippled the area. Being experienced pion- 
ers in hardship, the people decided to fight 
back at these problems and began to seek 
State and Federal help. 
In the early planning and construction 
of the large dams being built for flood 
Control and irrigation storage, very little con- 
Sideration was given to what has proven to 
be a 2 5 important use of the reservoirs— 
on, 
If the Federal and State planners and 
tive water users could have gazed into 
& crystal ball, eyen ahead a few years, they 
Would have seen a vision to quicken the 
— of many outdoor enthusiasts—boats 
the score plying the waters of these 
Newly created lakes, campers, picnickers, 


Quick change in economic conditions 
Started with construction of the Frenchman- 
pambridge Division, Missouri River Basin 

ject, in the late 1940's. Enders Dam and 
Reservoir, Medicine Creek Dam-Harry Strunk 
Lake, and Trenton Dam-Swanson Lake were 
Completed and filled in the early 1950's, 
i = fourth and very promising attraction 
Bu recreation seekers, Red Willow Dam-Hugh 
be Lake, is under construction and will 

Completed in 1982. 

g construction of the first of these 
three big dams and reservoirs, only minimum 
msi facilities were planned—to take care of 
ead Sightseers and an occasional fisherman 

to provide protection for reclamation 

ties. It was not expected that the 
tise irs, located in a lightly populated sec- 
Visi Of the high plains, would attract many 


Time, however, has proved this vie 
, 5 wpoint 
Wong. In keeping with national trends after 
pilosi War II. a virtual “recreational ex- 
on™ occurred around the new lakes in 
Whom Publican Valley. They opened up a 
le new world of activity. Now, lines of 
on many trailing boats, head for the lakes 

Tet weekends and holidays. 
is rather ironic that the city of McCook, 
te . only one boat (or so it 
reported) for rescue operations 
Guring the 1938 flood, now seems to have 
y reached the stage of “a boat in 

es 

minimum recreation facilities, - 
es, con 
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greatly overtaxed. 
and la matlon. the National Park Service, 

the Nebraska Game, Forestation and 
Parks on worked out a cooperative 
thotfam which has in a large measure eased 


The recreation now being admin 
istered 
ae the able direction 8 8 latter com- 
ful, 2 although timely and highly success- 
modest to meet the full impact 
Pa ewly created industry. 

Berg, project manager for the 
Kansas River Basin, in whose area these 
lakes &re located, was convinced that there 
a “new look” at the recreation 
Dp for reclamation projects in the 
— stage. To obtain n infor- 
Use bel he instigated a study to measure the 
made of reclamation lakes in 
Breen west Nebraska. When the study was 
discussed, Mr. Berg remarked, 
to know how significant are the 
benefits, and what part they 

y in project justification.” 
ently, the Bureau of Reclamation 
With the National Park Service 
agreed that a comprehensive and 
study should be made by the Uni- 
Nebraska. The National Park 
contracted with the university 
vital informaton to determine the 
the economic and sociological im- 


8 
Hi 


8 155 Ẹ 
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pact attributable to recreation on the three 
southwest Nebraska lake areas. The study 
was made during 1958 and 1959 under the 
guidance of the Council for Community 
Study and was directed by Dr. Edgar Z. 
Palmer, director of the university's bureau 
of business research. Dr. Richard Videbeck, 
of the department of sociology, assisted in 
the sociological phases of the study. 

The university developed an informative 
reporti containing numerous sidelights on 
the extent and variations in the recreational 
uses of the lakes. Over 3,000 questionnaires 
were sent to persons living in southwest 
Nebraska and northwest Kansas, and scores 
of people were interviewed during the sum- 
mer recreation season by trained personnel. 

The detailed surveys made of business es- 
tablishments revealed that many new ones 
had moved into the area to furnish the 
special services and equipment demanded by 
outdoor sportsmen. The more noticeable 
ones are sporting goods stores that sell boats, 
motors, fishing 1 and ammu- 
nition, and all kinds of ping parapher- 
nalia. 

The construction industry—both within 
the towns and cities and along the lake- 
shores—has also thrived as a result of the 
lakes. This can best be illustrated by the 
22 cabins that have been constructed in the 
Enders Reservoir seasonal cabin area and the 
19 cabins attractively blending into the land- 
scape of Harry Strunk and Swanson Lakes. 

To furnish the many necessities that are 
forgotten at home, or when an emergency 
arises, concessionaires operate facilities at 
Swanson and Harry Strunk Lakes. They sup- 
ply such goods and services as bait and fish- 
ing equipment, boat and motor rental, boat 
repair, parking space and necessary utilities 
for house trailers, and short-order meals. 
They also serve as information centers for 
tourists and new lake visitors. 

Why have the many new business ventures 
been attracted to southwest Nebraska since 
the lakes were built? Dr. Palmer found that 
almost $1.4 million is spent annually in the 
area in connection with recreation at the 
lakes, plus another $1.2 million spent else- 
where. These expenditures generate another 
$2 million derivative business associated 
with the direct recreation spending. He also 
found that $1.4 million spent in the area is 
providing work for 50 persons directly, plus 
another 70 indirectly. This means that 
about 300 persons in the immediate area, in- 
cluding families of workers, are supported 
by the recreation business generated by the 
lakes. 

“This is not the only economic benefit from 
the lakes,” says Dr. Palmer. “The presence 
of recreational facilities is an important fac- 
tor in making a region attractive, and water 
is one of the most important types of such 
facilities in this regard. Prospects for the 
establishment of industry often inquire con- 
cerning the quality of such facilities in decid- 
ing whether to locate in a given community.” 


2 Recreational Aspects of Three Nebraska 
Lakes, Community Study No. 3—Edgar Z. 
Palmer, University of Nebraska. 


Altoona, Pa., Hailed as “Gateway to 
Beauty” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
attention of the lovers of America’s 
great outdoors is called to an article in 
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Sunday’s travel section of the February 
4, 1962, issue of the W: Post. 
Entitled “Altoona: Gateway to Beauty,” 
it suggests an interesting motor tour 
from Washington through a most beau- 
tiful area of our country. 

I recommend this route to a weekend 
of rest and relaxation to my colleagues, 
as well as to all others whose Mondays 
through Fridays are spent in the always 
fast-moving and often hectic conditions 
of the Nation’s Capital. Modern high- 
ways bring you into a section of our 
country that is rich in the history and 
tradition you will want your family to 
learn, understand, absorb, and appre- 
ciate. Our hospitable people of Penn- 
sylvania welcome you. 

We congratulate the writer, Mr. Wal- 
ter W. Hubbard, for the following timely 
and inviting article: 

Your Motor Tour—A.Lroona: GATEWAY TO 
BEAUTY 
(By Walter W. Hubbard) 

Altoona and Tyrone serve as a gateway 
to a magnificently beautiful section of 
Pennsylvania, to a winter sports area, and 
to a rewarding country for hunting and 
fishing. 

If you haven't tasted freshly caught Penn- 
sylvania brook trout, you have missed a 
treat. Cooks, from housewives to hotel 
chefs in the Quaker State, have almost as 
many ways of preparing trout as those of- 
fered the visitor to Belgium, and they're all 
good. 

Tyrone, at the top of the American Auto- 
mobile Association map, was settled by im- 
migrants from Northern Ireland well over 
110 years ago. It was once the hunting 
grounds of several tribes of Indians. 

Twelve miles southwest of Tyrone lies Al- 
toona, founded in 1849 by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The history of Altoona is a part 
of the history of the “iron horse.“ The 
Juniata shops repaired and rebuilt locomo- 
tives and shipped ready-made parts to every 
civilized country. 

This city, lying between King and Tyrone, 
was named for Altoona, an important Elbe 
River port in Germany. German, Scottish, 
and Irish settlers formed the nucleus of this 
great rail repair center. Today it boasts of 
the largest locomotive roundhouse in the 
world. 
years ago Gov. Andrew G. 
Pennsylvania called a hasty 
conference of governors of the States loyal 
to the Union to pledge their resources and 
strength to President Lincoln and to plan 
for a possible invasion by Confederate forces 
which had been successful in the field 
against Northern arms, The meeting was 
held at Altoona's old Logan House, now torn 
down. 

An old house, bullt in 1840 in Greek Re- 

vival style is one of the sights shown to 
visitors to Altoona. It is the Baker man- 
sion, in Mansion Park, and is now the head- 
quarters of the Blair County Historical So- 
ciety. Children will enjoy the exhibit of 
guns, transportation methods, clothing and 
household implements of the early Ameri- 
cans. 
Nine miles east of Altoona is the site of 
what was once Fort Roberdeau—a stockaded 
fortress built in 1778 by Maj. Gen. Daniel 
Roberdeau near the lead mines “to secure 
the work so necessary to the public service 
and give confidence to the frontier inhabi- 
tants by affording an asylum for their 
women and children.” 

About 5 miles west of Altoona is the 

Horseshoe 


the semicircle of track, 
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The elevation at the east end of the curve 
is 1,594 feet. And the trains climb to an 
altitude of 2,480 feet at the west end. Re- 
forestation has added green grandeur to 
the mountainous scenery, and a road leads 
to a parking place where motorists may see 
the entire curve at one time. 

Return to Washington by way of King, 
Bedford and Breezewood. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoNnGrESSIONAL 
Record, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

x TORRINGTON, CONN., 
January 17, 1962. 

Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The past 17 years have witnessed 
the advance of communism on nearly all 
fronts of the cold war. Moscow's endeavors 
to permeate the free world have been met by 
a defensive and sometimes meek United 
States. The time has come for the United 
States to reverse its “treadmill” position and 
actively engage in countermeasures in the 
diplomatic and propaganda areas, 

Your captive nations resolution (H. Res. 
211) offers a positive step in combating Mos- 
cow's quest for the minds of men. The 
passage of the captive nations resolution 
and the full exploitation of its potential 
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is necessary if the United States is to remain 
the leader of the free world. 
I offer my most sincere hope that House 


Resolution 211 will become a reality in the 


current congressional session. 
Sincerely, 
MICHAEL E. GIoBse II. 
ORGANIZATION FOR DEFENSE 
OF FOUR FREEDOMS OF UKRAINE, INC., 
Chicago, Ill., January 20, 1962. 
Re resolution for a permanent committee 
of the House for the captive nations. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Despite the fact that 
this resolution was not passed by the last 
Congress, we feel that it is in the best in- 
terest of this Nation to show these captive 
people that we in the free world remember 
them. We strongly feel that this action is 
the best and real answer to the Soviet- 
Russian propaganda concerning colonialism. 
Captive people are looking for moral sup- 
port to keep their hope for eventual free- 
dom from tyranny of Russian communism. 

We are asking you to support the resolu- 
tion for the creation of such a committee in 
the opening session of Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROMAN KOBYLECKY, 
Chairman. 
WirLram HoLoD, 
Secretary. 


FOR A CAPTIVE NATIONS COMMITTEE 


A week or so ago the Honorable DANIEL J. 
FLoop, of Pennsylvania, author of a resolu- 
tion calling for the creation of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee in the House of 
Representatives, made a statement on the 
floor of the House, announcing that he will 
again propose the same resolution in the 
87th Congress. He said that events of the 
past year had fully justified the necessity of 
such a committee. 

This committee is long overdue, On Mon- 
day, January 22, 1962, a number of U.S. 
Senators and Congressmen made significant 
statements in commemoration of the 44th 
anniversary of Ukrainian independence. 
Each one made it a point to state that 
Ukraine is the most important captive na- 
tion in the U.S.S.R. and that it constitutes a 
real problem for Khrushchev and his clique 
of tyrants who rule Ukraine today. We re- 
call that at the recent 22d Congress of the 
Communist Party, Khrushchev again at- 
tacked the Captive Nations Week resolution 
as one of the manifestations of U.S. inter- 
ference” in the affairs of the Soviet Union. 

In the same wise Radyanska Ukraina, 
which is the organ of the central committee 
of the Communist Party of Ukraine and the 
Council of Ministers of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
in its January 12, 1962, issue scathingly at- 
tacked Prime Minister John G. Diefenbaker, 
of Canada, for his denunciation of Russian 
Communist colonialism and imperialism and 
his statement to the effect that Canada will 
try to bring the problem of Russian colonial- 
ism up for discussion in the United Nations. 

Furthermore, Mr. Stevenson's statement 
regarding the enslavement of Ukraine and 
other non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R., 
which he made on November 25, 1961, 
strongly supports the vital need of such a 
committee as is being advocated by Con- 
gressman Froop. Had such a committee been 
in existence, our State Department would 
perhaps be more acquainted with the prob- 
lems of the captive nations than it seems to 
be now. The unfortunate letter of Mr. Rusk 
which he wrote to Congressman SMITH on 
August 22, 1961, is undeniable proof of how 
badly such a committee is needed in Wash- 
ington. It is true, that in a subsequent let- 
ter, dated December 27, 1961, Mr. Rusk en- 
deavored to convince Congressman SMITH, 
chairman of the House Rules Committee, 
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that the U.S. Government is in no way reduc- 
ing its support of the captive nations in the 
U.S.S.R. 

“There is no change in the U.S, Govern- 
ment's long-established policy toward the 
peoples of the U.S.S.R." Mr. Rusk wrote. 
“As in the past, the U.S. Government con- 
tinues to support the just aspirations of all 
peoples of the U.S.S.R., without attempting 
to prejudge the political arrangements which 
might be preferred by those peoples if they 
were free to choose them .“ 

This is not entirely satisfactory, for our 
high officials should never be allowed to 
blunder in such a vital matter as the cap- 
tive nations. 

It is with this in view that we urge our 
readers, our Ukrainian-American organiza- 
tions and societies, our church, women’s and 
youth groups and associations to fully sup- 
port the Flood resolution for the creation 
of a Special Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions in the House of Representatives. 

The best way to do so is by a mass cam- 
paign of letterwriting to every Congressman 
in the House of Representatives, asking them 
to support the Flood resolution. The State 
Department, through Mr. Rusk, expressed its 
opposition to such a committee last summer. 
Now we believe that even the State Depart- 
ment cannot object to such a measure, as it 
is essential to the conduct of our foreign 
policy, especially in the area of the captive 
nations both within and outside the Soviet 
Union. 

The Ukrainian nation, as well as all other 
non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R., has 
never accepted the Communist domination 
imposed by Communist Russia. The Ukrain- 
ians fought against it and are continuing tO 
fight against the despicable Communist rule 
of Moscow. The recent murders of two 
Ukrainian nationalist leaders, Dr. Lev R- 
Rebet and Stepan Bandera, by KGB Agent 
Stashynsky, is the best evidence that Mos- 
cow is afraid of the Ukrainian liberation 
movement and is trying everything, includ- 
ing murder of individual Ukrainian leaders 
abroad, to destroy this movement. 

There is no doubt that the American 
people at large are in sympathy with and 
understand the aspirations of the Ukrainian 
people to freedom. The solemn observanc® 
of the 44th anniversary of Ukraine's inde- 
pendence in the U.S. Congress on January 
22, 1962, including the prayers of Ukrainian 
Catholic and Ukrainian Orthodox clergymen 
in both its Houses, and the statements of 
many U.S. Senators and Congréssmen in 
commemoration of this anniversary, is in- 
deed gratifying. 

We are sure that sooner or later the Ukrain- 
lan people behind the Iron Curtain will lear? 
about these observances. They will be in- 
spired and strengthened in their never- 
dying attempt and endeavor in search O 
genuine freedom. 

But these manifestations of sympathy with 
the enslaved Ukrainian nation must be 
properly supported by concrete deeds as 
well, such as the creation of a Special Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations as advocated 
by Congressman FLOOD. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America will soon appeal to our community 
for support of Congressman Froon's resolu- 
tion. There should be no lack of good will 
and determination on the part of the Ukrain- 
lan-American community to do its full share 
for the quick and proper implementation 
of the resolution. This will be done when a 
special committee will be established in the 
House of Representatives. 

We have strong backing among our legis- 
lators in Congress, and with proper an 
determined support such a project 
surely be realized, inasmuch as it is in the 
interest of our own security and the cause 
of peace as well. 
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Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please fight to publicize and demand free 
elections in each of Soviet's captive nations. 

© are always afraid to say anything to dis- 
turb the Soviets? 

P. A. Horr. 

Santa Rosa, CALIF., 

FLORAL Park, N.Y., January 11,1962. 

Drar ConcressMAN FLoop: I have recently 

read that you are the original sponsor of 
House Resolution No. 211 to establish a 
Special House Committee on Captive Nations. 
I feel that passage of this resolution would 
be a tremendous asset for the United States 
1n the cold war. 

Having admired your past work, I would 
urge you to do all in your power to have 
resolution passed. I would also appreci- 

ate any literature you may have on the mat- 
and if there is anything I can do, please 
let me know. Thank you. 
Sincerely yours, 
PauL V. WILLIAMS. 


World Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there appeared in the LaGrange Stand- 
LaGrange, Ind., an editorial dealing 
With the world situation which I think 
esses the views of many people. Be- 
a of its timeliness, I include it here- 


* 
Sar Nor rue STRUGGLE NAUGHT AVAILETH” 


That is the title, and the first line, of a 
that Arthur Hugh Clough wrote a cen- 
and a half ago. It is a strange little 
for two reasons. For one, it is found 


aat called the continuance of literature—for 
terature, with history, goes on and on, in 
Pattern, like the links of a chain. 
the other, the body of the poem pos- 
per an amazing symbolism that applies 
da ectly to the great events of the present 
feo, end of the events and crises and de- 
eats and victories that are to come. 
no mistake about it—we live in a 
World dominated by two great and totally 
nimica] powers, the United States and the 
75 Viet Union. If history teaches anything, 
€s that prolonged coexistence under 
ese circumstances is an impossibility. One 
war or no war—will become the pri- 
ony Power. It will lead the other nations 
the world in a certain direction. 
Ee Present the cold war is being fought on 
sta economic front. There are abundant 
tistics to prove that in this we, and the 
of Western Powers, have a superiority 
of resources. We are able to produce more 
1 Virtually everything the nations of the 
8 Want and need. But the East and it 
ust de remembered that Russia is both an 
as well as a European nation—has 


munen slaves of the state. And the Com- 

energica oers can, and will, direct the whole 
their dictatorships to the 

Of the diele ps purposes 
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Under these conditions, it can be expected 
that there will be an economic stalemate— 
exactly as, it seems, there is a stalemate of 
weapons in which each side has the capacity 
to destroy the other. And if this stalemate 
occurrs, where will the war be fought? 

That question is easily answered. It will 
be fought for minds—for sets of principles 
which go far beyond any material considera- 
tions. The peoples of this torn world will be 
free to do as they choose, within the limita- 
tions. The peoples of this torn world will 
be free to do as they choose, within the 
limitations long imposed by the laws of 
civilization—or they will be driven by their 
masters. It is a queer and sorry fact that 
the nation which speaks out most often 
against colonialism, the Soviet Union, has 
become the greatest and cruelest colonial 
power of the modern age. And it is a queer 
and sorry fact that the new and underde- 
veloped nations listen to Russia’s siren song 
and, because of ignorance or misunder- 
standing, so often accept it. 

What we stand for—and what the West 
stands for—-must be emphasized with all 
weight at home—in schools; in the churches, 
in government, in the labor and business 
and farm organizations—everywhere. We 
cannot lead if we do not first understand 
where we hope and intend to lead to. And 
we cannot qualify and limit the ideal of 
individual freedom if we are to remain free, 
and help others to become free. 

The task ahead Will not be easy. There 
will be reverses. But here is where the sym- 
bolism of Arthur Hugh Clough’s poem fits 
us now. The last two verses read: 


“For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
‘Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


“And not by eastern windows only, 
Wen daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 

But westward, look, the`land is bright.” 


That is what we must prove—to co: 
peoples everywhere. Westward, look, the 
land is bright. 2 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 21, 1962, in the common council 
chambers, city hall, Buffalo, N.Y., the 
people of Buffalo celebrated the 44th 
anniversary of Ukrainian Independence 
Day. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the program and the 
excellent address delivered by the Hon- 
orable Chester Kowal, mayor of Buffalo: 

UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE Dar 

Presiding: Dr. Edward M. O'Connor 

1. Call to order and presenting the colors, 

2. National anthem, Mrs. Halyna Pryshlak. 

3. Invocation, Very Rev. John Krestiuk of 
the Ukrainian Orthodox Church, Buffalo, 
N. T. 

4. Opening address, Dr. Edward M. O Con- 
nor. 

5. Hoisting of Ukrainian national flag; a. 
proclamation of Ukrainian Independence by 

Central Council, January 22, 
1918; b. mayor's proclamation of Ukrainian 
Independence Day read by Mr. Bohdan 
Bejger. 
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6. Mayor’s address, Hon. Chester Kowal, 
mayor of Buffalo. 

7. Address by Hon, THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
Member of U.S. Congress. 

8. O, Ukraine,” recital by Miss Ola Wil- 

9. Unratnian response, by Dr. Nestor 
Procyk, vice chairman UCCA. 

10. Closing prayer, Father Bohdan Osta- 
powych of the Ukrainian Catholic Church, 
Lackawanna, N.Y, 

11. Ukrainian national anthem. 

Appress BY Hon. CHESTER KOWAL, MAYOR OF 
Burra.o, N.Y. 

Forty-four years ago today, the Ukrainian 
nation declared its national independence. 
This declaration was the answer to the 
centuries-old aspirations of the people of 
Ukraine who had, in their long history, ex- 
perienced the blessings of liberty and self- 
government. Their liberties and their God- 
given right to govern themselves had been 
robbed from them by the scheming Princes 
of Muscovy. 

After a long period of suppression and 
foreign occupation, the flame of liberty and 
national independence was rekindled in 
Ukraine. 

There was great rejoicing among the people 
throughout that land. The Russian Empire 
of the czars had collapsed under the tidal 
wave of pressure, generated by the hopes and 
dreams of long submerged nations. 

Historians have come to call that time the 
golden age of national independence. 
Nearly a score of nations had thrown off 
the chains of imperialism to reestablish 
their national life and culture. Nations such 
as Poland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Byelo- 
russia, Georgia, Armenia, Czechia and Slo- 
vakia, Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria— 
like Ukraine—were reborne in the dignity 
of their national life. The empires of Europe 
were passing into history as this golden age 
was ushered in. The future prospects of 


all mankind were bright indeed. 


But the golden age of which I speak was 
all to short lived. It was nipped in its in- 
fancy by a new totalitarianism which had 
taken roots in Petrograd—replacing the 
tyranny and despotism of the czars with a 
new and equally oppressive system—com- 
munism. 

A Red wave of terror, subversion, and armed 
aggression flowed outward from Russia to 
engulf many of those newly independent 
nations which had broken the old chains 
of Moscow. Before the first crest of the 
new wave of Russian imperialism was broken, 
Ukraine and eight other newly independent 
nations were made captive. 

Those tragic events of 4 decades past are 
fresh in our minds today. Men who love 
liberty and who have confidence in the ulti- 
mate power of freedom will never forget 
them. But they are more than a memory— 
greater than a symbol—for all of us gathered 
here today. We meet here today as a re- 
minder that the freedom and national inde- 
pendence of Ukraine is not forever lost. 
True, it has been interrupted and delayed. 
But equally true, its fulfillment cannot long 
be delayed. 

It js the destiny of men to be free and 
the freedom-loving people of Ukraine will 
fulfill their destiny as an independent 
nation. 

There are signs, very heartening signs, that 
the peoples of the world are moving our 
generation forward to the rebirth of the 
golden age of national independence. The 
old empires of south and southeast Asia, 
the Middle East and most of Africa have 
been replaced by newly independent nations. 
Since 1946, no less than 35 new nations have 
emerged from colonial or dependent status 
to take their rightful place in the United 
Nations. More are sure to follow with the 
rapid changes now taking place on the 
African Continent. It will not be long be- 
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fore the terms colonialism and imperialism 
will apply to but one darkened area of the 
world, the present-day Russian Communist 
empire. 

The world of our times has been witness 
to the cold and godless ravages of the new 
imperialism, the new colonialism. During 
and since World War II, we have seen the 
once independent nations of Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Czechia and Slovakia, 
Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, Croatia, Slo- 
venia and Servia, all three within the so- 
called Yugoslavia, and finally Albania, fall 
victims to the organized subversion and ter- 
ror of Red Moscow. 

The empire of the commissars exceeds the 
fondest dreams and hopes of a long line of 
czars since Peter the Great. This last re- 
maining empire cannot escape the tidal wave 
of human aspirations, calling out for self- 
determination and self-government, which 
sweeps the world in our time. Those who 
resist this great wave of the future must 
face the certainty of bloody revolutions. 

Mankind's answer to tyranny has always 
been revolt. The world has always been 
subject to change but the nature of man 
is not subject to change, The immortal 
nature of man demands that he be free. 

We Americans who are the legitimate 
children of the revolutionary age must be 
prepared to stand fast by our historic tradi- 
tions. The divine plan for a better world 
has cast us in the role of leaders. Our goal 
has always been, and must remain, a peace- 
ful world community of free and independ- 
ent nations, 

We must be prepared to accept the full 
responsibilities of and to assume the sacri- 
fices required for the winning of that ob- 
jective. Nothing else will do. Our own 
future as free people, and that of the world, 
depends upon the faithful dispatch of that 
high mission which divine providence has 
placed in our hands. 

On this day I salute the people in captive 
Ukraine for their unceasing struggles to 
regain their freedom and national inde- 
pendence. I congratulate all gathered here 
for your devotion to the cause of a free 
Ukraine and all the other captive nations. 

I pledge to you my solid support for the 
work that lies ahead. The Citizens Com- 
mittee to observe Captive Nations Week, un- 
der whose auspices we meet here today, must 
move ahead with the work it has so well 
planned to keep hopes alive in the darkened 
nations behind the Iron Curtain. This 
great work we shall do together. 

Thank you. 


Historic Opus of Dr. David MacGregor 
Cheney: A Crucial National Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein a most 
thought-provoking article by Eileen 
Lardner, staff writer of the New Bedford, 
Mass., Standard-Times, which recently 
appeared in that fine publication, with 
reference to the contributions of a very 
great scholar, gentleman, and man of 
letters, Dr. David MacGregor Cheney of 
Clinton, Mass. 

Dr. Cheney, famous author of “In- 
dex to Knowledge,” is one of the great 
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intellectuals of our times. His brilliant 
career, superb, indefatigable scholarship 
and truly breathtaking creative literary 
work form one of the very brightest 
chapters in the history of American 
letters. 

Professor Cheney has worked for many 
years of his life on the “Index to Knowl- 
edge,” a luminous multivolume reference 
work that is so huge in scope that some 
of the publishers and foundations which 
have surveyed it estimated that it would 
cost more than $500,000 to prepare the 
opus for publication. 

Notwithstanding the interest of many 
people, publishers, and foundations in 
printing this great work in the public 
interest, and for the purpose of advanc- 
ing the boundaries of human knowledge, 
it has not been possible up to this time 
to secure adequate financing for this 
challenging task, as projected. 

“Index to Knowledge” is a composite 
dictionary and reference encyclopedia in 
several volumes. 

As we know, various foundations con- 
tribute literally billions of tax-exempt 
funds every year for a variety of pur- 
poses, some of them very worthy. 

Even a cursory survey of Dr. Cheney's 
work indicates to the trained mind its 
tremendous value and the high desirabil- 
ity of making it available as promptly 
as possible to the American public, 
especially to scholars, researchers, and 
students in secondary schools and col- 
leges and universities. 

As I recall and consider the many pur- 
poses for which the various foundations 
have made very substantial grants, I 
am entirely unable to comprehend why 
some of the wealthier foundations will 
not undertake to print the amazingly 
enlightening and useful Cheney work. 

In any event, the Standard-Times has 
done a real service for the country, and 
particularly for the world of belle lettres 
and education in bringing additional 
attention to Dr. Cheney’s peerless work, 
and I hope the day will soon be at hand 
when it can be published and made avail- 
able to the world of contemplation, 
scholarship, and letters as well as the 
general public. I will continue most 
vigorously to join with other interested 
persons and groups in pressing for the 
publication of this historic work which 
could so readily revolutionize and facili- 
tate our pathways to knowledge, educa- 
tion, and learning, and those fundamen- 
tal spiritual truths which nourish and re- 
invigorate our free way of life. 

The article follows: 

COLLECTING Worps, IDEAS, Dr. CHENEY'S 

Lire Work 
(By Elleen Lardner) 

CLINTON, November 18.—When David Mac- 
Gregor Cheney was & boy, at the turn of the 
century, his father said to him: “Don’t ever 
let a new word get away from you.” Young 
David Cheney took his father’s advice liter- 
ally. As proof, today he can show you a 
mountain of words—more than 1 million of 
them representing over 4 million ideas and 
weighing more than a ton—that he has spent 
half a century collecting. 

NEW DICTIONARY 

They are written in his spidery hand on 
slips of scrap paper and on small pieces of 
cardboard. They are typed on long sheets. 
They are printed in the pamphlet published 
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to retain the copyright on his revolutionary 
new type of dictionary-encyclopedia to be 
known as Cheney's “Index to Knowledge.” 

Dr. Cheney—and his understanding wife— 
have been living with his “word” collection 
for 50 years. 

“I don’t ever throw away scraps of paper,” 
Mrs. Cheney admits, smiling at her husband. 
“because they might be something impor- 
tant.” 

So the collection of scraps, the slips of 
paper, the pieces of cardboard have grown 
through the years. They are filed neatly in 
tiers of graham cracker boxes stacked in the 
bedroom of the Cheney's small book- 
crammed apartment in a housing unit for 
the elderly here. 

They are hidden in books and in every 
pocket of his jackets and coats. They are 
piled in cardboard cartons in a fireproof 
garage in West Boylston. Samples are in the 
Office of the Boston publisher who hopes to 
publish the Index, 

COLLECTION GROWS 

Dr. Cheney is a slight man with an elfin 
personality. He also is an anachronism in 
a day when so many people ask, “What can 
I get out of it?” 

Because David MacGregor Cheney, scholar, 
former newspaperman and former teacher, 
has devoted his life to pure research simply 
because he thought it ought to be done. 

“I'd much rather have written fiction,” he 
says wistfully, “But I felt that something 
like the Index was needed.” 

He talked about his lifetime project sit- 
ting in the living room of his apartment, 
dwarfed by a stack of books on a nearby 
chair. 

CANASTA DEVOTEES 

He puffed on his briar pipe as he adjusted 
his hearing ald and skipped rapidly from 
“hoochinoo,” an alcoholic beverage of Alas- 
kan Indians, to the game of canasta which 
he and Mrs. Cheney play every afternoon, 
uttering sharp comments on each. 

He pointed out that in actuality there 18 
no stich thing as an unabridged dictionary: 
and then he got to his fayorite topic of con- 
versation, the Index. 

A professor from Harvard came calling 
some time ago, he recalled with a chuckle. 
He had a reputation for being one of the 
greatest researchers of the century. “Then 
someone told him about my Index,” Dr. 
Cheney said. 

“He arrived at the door, said “This is ut- 
terly ridiculous—no one would do such & 
monumental job of research in this day and 
age,’ and left without looking at my work.” 

HE’S DONE IT 


It is easy for those who have seen seg- 
ments of the Index to sympathize with the 
Harvard professor. No one would do such a 
painstaking and overwhelming job in this 
modern age. 

But David Cheney has done it, 

The Index is unlike any dictionary or en- 
cyclopedia in existence. It comprises hun- 
dreds of thousands more words than any 
known reference work and is arranged in & 
unique fashion, 

Normally, one must know a word in order 
to look it up in a dictionary. In the Index. 
however, all one has to have is the nub of 
an idea. 

Through a complicated system of cross- 
indexing and subhead filings, it is possible to 
find the exact word by looking up something 
related to it. 

“Hoochinoo,” for instance, might be filed 
under Indians, Alaskan, beverage, alcohol. 
and a variety of other headings. In 
case there is given definition, pronunciation, 
and literary references, if “hoochinoo” has 
been mentioned in literary works, 

IRONY CITED 

The imp in David Cheney peeked out from 
behind the dignified facade of a gentleman 
of the old school as he discussed the section 
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On the world's beverages which he has just 
finished revising. 

“Ridiculous that whites passed laws pro- 
hibiting the sale of firewater to the Indians 
when long before the whites ever came to 
this country the Indians had beverages more 
Powerful than the white brand,” he re- 
Marked whimsically. 

Indian firewater, he explained, came in 
two potencies, mushkowaugumme, the pow- 
erful variety, and nokawgumme, slightly 
less potent. He didn’t have time to get into 
& comparison of mushkowaugumme and 
hoochinoo. 

Recently, the lively researcher with the 
Unbounded curiosity about everything ship- 
bed off his section on anatomy to Dr. Paul 
Dudley White, the famed heart specialist, a 
fellow member of the Class of ‘Ought Eight 
at Harvard College. 

“He wrote back that the section has more 
Words than any of his medical dictionaries,” 
David Cheney said proudly. And now the 
researcher is hunting for still more words to 
add to it. 

CURIOSITY PAYS 


His curiosity about things is one of Dr. 

ney's most outstanding characteristics. 

It pays off in a multitude of odd bits of in- 
formation. 

Last Winter, Mrs. Cheney was confined to 

for a time and her husband bought 

her a Plant to brighten her outlook. One 

day he looked at it carefully and discovered 

ars of green pushing up through the 


He began investigating it as it flourished. 

“It is a lygodium palmatum, a climbing 
fern—almost extinct now,” the expert an- 
nounced last week showing off the plant. 
Probably no one but Dr. Cheney ever asked 
a florist to check back on plant shipments 
to see where a particular pot of dirt came 


Now he knows that certain soil in a cer- 
spot in Connecticut may hold more 
Climbing fern. He plans on investigating it 
When he has some free time. 
David Cheney's friends are not surprised 
at anything he attempts, He has been doing 
pes unusual for so long they just expect it 


It began in high school days when David 
Cheney sold his first article to St. Nicholas 


Magazine. 


a 
SPECIAL STUDENT 


“After that I was impatient with high 
School English,” he recalled. Through the 
intervention of friends he was admitted to 

ard as a special student. 

By the end of his fourth year at Harvard, 

Was taking more than the required num- 
ber of credits and was an honor student. 
Then he met the young woman who was to 

come Mrs. Cheney. 

I decided I needed a degree,” he said, 
looking at his wife. She smiled back at him. 

Despite his impressive record, David 

eney had to take entrance examinations 
for admission to Harvard as a regular stu- 
dent. He was admitted at the beginning of 

fifth year in school. 


HONORS DEGREE 


Eventually Harvard granted him his de- 
with honors. Later he picked up a 
Master's degree and then an honorary doc- 
torate. Last year he was elected a fellow 
ps International Institute of Arts and 


h Also, he informs everyone proudly, he was 

‘onored by Star in the East, AF. and AM. 
Of New Bedford last year on the occasion 
Of his 47th Masonic birthday. 

David MacGregor Cheney does not merely 
Collect ideas, He also collect things. 

They range from a clipping of a cartoon 
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done of him when he was a young reporter 
on the Evening Standard in New Bedford— 
“It showed a newspaper growing out of my 
head“ to an Indian jar that once reposed 
on the porch of the Monument Beach home 
of former Gov. William L. Douglas. 


DISCOVERY CITED 


Now the researcher Is carefully investigat- 
ing what he thinks will be his “greatest 
archeology discovery” of Indian remains. 
He is keeping the location secret until he 
has made arrangements to work the site. 

“T have an insatiable curiosity about every 
branch of knowledge,” the Index creator ad- 
mits. “I wish I had another lifetime to do 
more.“ 

He bounded up from his chair like a 
stripling of 17 instead of the 70-odd years 
he claims. His energy is exhausting to his 
juniors in years who have less stamina than 
the “word man.” 

His energy, unflagging despite his busy 
schedule, explains in part his accomplish- 
ments during his one lifetime. 

Dr. Cheney has evolved one of the most 
if not the most—comprehensive reference 
works in the history of mankind. Students 
and scholars and researchers of years to 
come will owe a debt of gratitude to his in- 
tegrity and selflessness, 

In a modern age when so many people are 
in so much of a hurry that slipshod work is 
the rule rather than the exception, Dr. 
Cheney is unique. 

His painstaking research has erected what 
might be termed a factory of ideas.“ 

Not only students will find the Index val- 
uable. Manufacturers and advertising men 
and “idea men” in innumerable fields will 
find it a source of ideas for new products 
and new methods of doing things. 

Some detalls he has discovered in his 
years of intensive reesarch have never be- 
fore been published. Others have been 
elaborated in the Index. 

The originator of the new reference system 
leaned forward in his rocking chair and 
pointed to the so-called unabridged diction- 
ary resting on a stool in front of him. 

He opened a page at random and shook his 
head. “Some of these definitions are wrong,” 
he said, “and others aren’t comprehensive 
enough.” 

The pages of the dictionary are blue with 
notations written in Dr. Cheney's feathery 
script, 

Then he settled back in his chair and 
puffed again on his pipe. 

“I only hope I live long enough to see it 
published," he said quietly. 

The publisher now is trying to raise the 
$1 million-plus required to get the 26-vol- 
ume—one for each letter of the alphabet— 
reference work into print. 

And Dr. Cheney is waiting patiently to see 
it happen. , 

Hundreds of men in all walks of life have 
endorsed the index. 

But only two have indicated specific inter- 
est in helping publish it, 

“We have received- two definite offers,” 
Vernon E. Kilgour of West Boylston, business 
agent for the index, said last week. 

One offer is from the Boston publisher. 
The other is from unofficial representatives 
of the Russian Government. 

A world of knowledge is waiting to get into 
print. 

And David MacGregor Cheney—a man of 
vision for 70-odd years—is waiting, too. 

He wants his brainchild to see the light 
of day. 

One of Dr. Cheney’s stanchest boosters 
in this area is his sister, Miss Eleanor R. 
Cheney, of Fairhaven. 

Miss Cheney lives in the family homestead 
at 101 Green Street. 
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Educated Gullibility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 21, 1961, Calvin Darlington Linton, 
professor of English literature and dean 
of Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, the George Washington Univer- 
sity, delivered the convocation address 
on the subject of “Educated Gullibility.” 
I think it is worth a wide reading and am 
pleased to include it herewith: 

EDUCATED GULLISILITY 


(Convocation address delivered October 21, 
1961, by Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph. D., 
professor of English literature and dean of 
Columbia College of Arts and Sciences, the 
George Washington University) 


There are many definitions of man, some 
earnest and pious; some learned and com- 
plicated; some cynical and wordly wise. Of 
the last-named sort, one is this: “Man is a 
creature capable of being deceived.” 

As unattractive as this definition is, at 
least it is easy to authenticate. From Eden 
to Hadacol, man has fallen victim to mis- 
leading advertising. From Pandora’s box, 
the Trojan horse, and the double-tongued 
oracles, all the way to modern Communist 
doublespeak, man has found his naive little 
headbone rattled by deception. A modern 
intellectual has suggested that Lincoln's fa- 
mous aphorism about fooling the people 
needs a new punchline: “But almost all of 
the people can be fooled almost all of the 
time.” 

To some thinkers, man’s striking capability 
for being deceived is a good thing. Alex- 
ander Pope, for one. And a frustrated ro- 
manticist like Jonathan Swift declared that 
happiness consists in being perpetually well 
deceived. More moodily yet, Aldous Huxley 
has suggested that the only solaces in life 
are dream and drug, for all else is reality, and 
that is unbearable. 

Another line of thought asserts that the 
possession of a capacity is its own justifica- 
tion for its employment. Man has a ca- 
pability for gullibility, and the capability 
is, therefore, to be used. Indeed, to the 
Existentialist, man’s being, the quality of 
his existence, is essentially anxiety, Angst, 
in the preservation of which gullibility surely 
plays a key role. 

Most, however, would consider this view 
an elementary ignoring of the distinction 
between a positive capability and its mere 
negative—comparable to a failure to see that 
health is the positive reality and disease 
only its undesirable opposite. Man also has 
the capacity to murder, to turn order into 
disorder, sanity into insanity, but it is a very 
perverted philosophy which declares that 
there is no basis for setting up a critical 
judgment as to which of these is positive and 
which negative. 

At any rate, it has been the testimony of 
history that man has constantly exerted his 
efforts to know, to understand, to avoid 
being gulled. The two chief tools in his 
fight have been religion, which seeks the 
aid of revealed truth to combat falsehood; 
and learning, which seeks the aid of dis- 
covered truth in the same battle. (Nat- 
urally, the two need not be, nor perhaps 
even can be, separated; but it is our fashion 
these days to speak of “secular” education 
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Every one of you, therefore, has had rather 
extended contact with an institution of 
higher learning—this university, and for 
many of you, other colleges and universi- 
ties. You have, therefore, presumably re- 
ceived through learning a shield against 
gullibility, a ward against credulity. 

When the Communist says that it was 
largely owing to the activities of the Red 
Army that Japan was defeated in World War 
II. you know, through your learning in 
history, that he lies. When a quack tries to 
sell you a nostrum guaranteed simultane- 
ously to cure cancer, dandruff, and bunions, 
you know, through your learning in science, 
that it is a lle. When a politician tells you 
that all you need to do is to support a law 
that bread prices shall not rise above 5 cents 
s loaf and all the hungry will be fed, your 
knowledge of economics shakes its wise 
head. When a philosopher tells you that 
chance is the ultimate cause of all order 
and meaning, your knowledge of logic 
rebels. 

And so you stand, surrounded by non- 
sense, darts of irrationality being cast at you 
from every side. But with a quiet smile of 
assurance, you nimbly wield your shield, re- 
pelling all with the skill of a champion Ping- 
pong player. 

It is a nice picture. But you and I know 
that it is naively unrealistic. It never was 
on land or sea. No one on this platform, 
no one in the hall before me is immune to 
gullibility. If we were, Madison Avenue, 
among other enterprises, would close up 
shop. 

But my purpose is not to make the pon- 
derously obvious point that intellectual 
utopia has not yet been established. The 
troubles of our proud and angry dust are 
from eternity, and shall not fall.“ And one 
of our chief troubles is credulity, gullibility. 

No; my point is this—a point not easy to 
be listened to: There is good evidence that 
certain tendencies of modern education are 
more calculated to increase than to decrease 
normal human gullibility. 

If this is true, it is most upsetting, as 
upsetting as the predicament of the man 
who, wishing to avoid pride, becomes proud 
of his humility. It is sad to be killed not 
by poison but the antidote. 

We think of our age—quite accurately, no 
doubt—as being the best educated in history. 
And yet, to name only one piece of evidence 
at the moment, Martin Gardner, in his book 
Fads and Fallacies says: “The national level 
of credulity is almost unbelievably high.” 
He is particularly concerned with the tend- 
ency of modern educated man to accept 
things on authority, not evidence. And yet 
in college classes, students (and often pro- 
fessors) smile as they note instances, say, of 
the gullibility of the Middle Ages. How easily 
they believed the unreasonable, simply be- 
cause the accepted authority of the day said 
so. How superior we are to them. I once 
even had a student who expressed the great- 
est admiration for William Shakespeare be- 
cause, long before multiple courses in psy- 
chology were available, he was able to depict 
characters with such astonishing psycholog- 
ical validity. 

But 10 minutes later these same sophisti- 
cates will buy a certain brand of cigarette 
because it has been proved to contain less 
cancer-producing materlal—less than what 
is not stated; possibly a bonfire. Or they will 
swallow without a hiccup some incredible 
essertion about the nature of the atom—in- 
credible and probably quite true. Or they 
will stand with well-simulated interest and 
respect before some art exhibit which looks 
more like the scene of an accident, with 
heavy loss of life, than art. Or they will be 
convinced that the Kinsey report proves 
something. The catchwords trigger the as- 
sent: “latest statistics show”; or “science has 
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proved”; or “uniquely original vision”; or “it 
is now believed by authorities.” 

The simple truth is that every age has its 
own areas of credulity, and because the areas 
of other ages are not ours, we assume superi- 
ority. 

But to return to the sobering thought that 
education itself, the presumed antidote to 
guillibility, can, instead, produce its own 
susceptibility to It. Why is this so? What 
ingredients in modern education are re- 
sponsible? 

From among many possible reasons, I 
choose three: 

1. The invention for almost every learned 
area of an esoteric, specialized vocabulary 
which no one but the initiated (and not all 
of them) can understand: This verbal heresy 
is the belief that certain sanctified words or 
sets of words can be set up as primal real- 
ities, not merely as tokens for the thoughts 
behind them. Among primitive tribes, such 
a point of view is associated with magic. 
Certain words, uttered without understand- 
ing, at certain times, work certain miracles. 
The local wizard knows the words, but they 
can be learned only at the cost of lengthy 
apprenticeship and painful initiation. 

Certain modern educational attitudes are 
disquietingly similar. 

2. Specialization and its consequence, 
fragmentation: It is the age of the special- 
ist, and it takes a lifetime to become one. 
Writes the great Norbet Wiener, The pres- 
ent age of specialization has gone an unbe- 
lievable distance. Not only are we develop- 
ing physicists who know no chemistry, phys- 
lologists who know no biology, but we are 
beginning to get the physicist who does not 
know physics.” This goes much farther 
than the gap between the scientist and the 
humanist, which Sir Charles Snow has so 
well publicized. 

8. The abdication of what used to be 
called commonsense as the judge of what 
is or is not believable: Actually, this has 
been a forced, not a voluntary, abdication. 
Commonsense has left its throne under much 
the same conditions which prevailed when 
James II of England decided it was wise to 
depart quietly. He was simply outnumbered 
and he saw no future where he was. 

Commonsense. That ultimate sovereign 
so praised by the age of reason, so ardently 
looked to as the unassailable arbiter, so in- 
evitably right once artificial pressures of prej- 
udice and emotion are removed, so hopeful 
because “common” (that is, universally dis- 
tributed, common to all), and so comforting 
in the very sound of the word sense“ — this 
sovereign has fled murmuring, and with it 
many rays of light. Psychologists have de- 
clared that, to use Huck Finn’s term “com- 
monsense” is not a circumstance compared 
to the subconscious, where the real work 
goes on. Logicians have pointed out that 
commonsense must be self-authenticating— 
it must, so to speak, take itself on faith. 
And that spoils all the rationalist’s fun at 
the outset. But most of all, worst of all, 
most ultimately annihilating of all is the 
abandonment of commonsense by science. 
This is a controversial statement; so I run 
for cover to the scientists themselves: 

Writes Houston Smith of MIT in a recent 
issue of a popular magazine: 

“The problems which the new physics pose 
for man's sense of order cannot be resolved 
by refinements in scale. Instead they ap- 
pear to point to a radical disjunction be- 
tween the way things behave and every pos- 
sible way in which we might try to visualize 
them. How, for example, are we to picture 
an electron traveling two or more different 
routes through space concurrently; or pass- 
ing from orbit to orbit without traversing 
the space between them at all? What kind 
of model can we construct of a space that 
is finite yet unbounded, or of light which is 
both wave and particle? It is such enigmas 
which are causing physicists like P. W. Bridg- 
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man of Harvard to suggest that ‘the struc- 
ture of nature may eventually be such that 
our processes of thought do not correspond 
to it sufficiently to permit us to think about 
it at all. * * The world fades and eludes us. 
° + © We are confronted with something truly 
ineffable. We have reached the limit of 
the vision of great pioneers of science, the 
vision, namely, that we live in a sympathetic 
world,-in that it is comprehensible by our 
minds.” (The Saturday Evening Post Aug- 
26, 1961.) 

There are appalling words. Their implica- 
tions are so vast that we cannot, at the 
moment of hearing them, begin to grasp 
their significance. But to some extent we all 
acknowledge their truth. Who among us 
would think for a moment of refuting some 
new discovery of science by arguing that it 
just does not make sense. The day when 
we could, with Dr. Johnson, refute Berkeley 
by kicking the stone is long past. Kick if 
we wish, but all we will get these days is a 
sore toe. 

For example, you all have recently read 
of the discovery of yet another subatomic 
particle, the omega, and we read that some 
physicists now believe that protons may con- 
tain as many subatomic particles as the 90- 
odd chemical elements that were once 
thought to be the basic stuff of the universe. 
The omega may turn out to have compli- 
cated structures of it own, and the discover- 
ers of the omega declare that there may 
never be an end of this process of peeling 
the onionlike skins from the mystery of mat- 
ter. So says Prof. Luis W. Alvarez, co- 
discoverer with Dr, M. L. Stevenson of the 


omega, 

Now would anyone of you dare to say, “It 
just doesn't make sense“? Our common- 
sense shield against gullibility is gone. Pre- 
sumably the discovery of the omega Is true, 
but the layman can neither know its truth 
nor its falsity, He must take it on faith. 
faith in the specialist. And thus is the soil 
of gullibility prepared for either the good 
seed of truth or the bad seed of falsehood to 
sprout. The age of propaganda is prepared. 

Let me return to the first of the reasons 
I gave in support of the thesis that certain 
aspects of education foster gullibility: the 
deification of the abstruse word at the ex- 
pense of meaning and understanding. The 
fullest manifestation of this particular falla- 
cy is seen, I think, in the arts and in the 
social sciences. Let me read you a few lines 
of art criticism from a “learned journal“: 

“He [the artist] pictures the stultified in- 
tricacy of tension at the plasmic level; his 
prototypical zygotes and somnolent soma- 
tomes inhabit a primordial lagoon where im- 
pulse is an omnidirectional drift and isola- 
tion is the consequence of an inexplicable 
exogamy. This is a parareligious art; in a 
way it is vitiated by a kind of solipsistic pup- 
petry, a somewhat disingenuous occupation 
of an emotional existential middle ground 
between humanistic and theological determ!- 
nants. This ambiguous focus prevents, 
finally, the mordant lucidity this kind of 
art should have. Plastically it assembles sev- 
eral effective but incomplete referrals into a 
sort of surrealistic abstract-expressionism, 
which picks up the romanticism from many 
sources, but not the saving irony or soluble 
wit“ (from Art News, quoted in the New 
Yorker, Sept. 23, 1961). 5 

Now, I do not for a moment assert that 
this says nothing; but it says much less 
than it seems to say. And my point is that 
none but the specialist knows whether what 
it says is true or not, 

The simple mind is proof against such 
semantic cancer; the pseudoeducated mind 
is impressed, because it has fallen under the 
influence of the defined mystery of the un- 
usual word. Put somewhat crudely, the 
simple, uneducated mind possesses built-in 
antibodies of ignorance which destroy the 
virus of semantic idiocy. It is the learned 
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who pore over doctoral theses and learned 
articles which disguise the superficial as 
Profound, and the obvious as original. 
Now, I do not mean to speak in praise of 
ignorance. Ignorance has its own desperate 
Problems, and it is the chief function of this 
institution to alleviate them. But the fact 
is that the execessively sophisticated, 
Pseudolearned mind is capable of a degree 
of utter confusion quite beyond the capacity 
of the simple. 
Anan illustration, this time in litera- 


Several years ago, two Australian soldiers 
with time on their hands decided to create 
a masterpiece of poetry. Choosing com- 
pletely at random, they picked words from 
Such sources as a science textbook, an ad- 
vertisement for sleeping pills, a Government 
pamphlet on how to drain swamps to destroy 
mosquitoes, and a dozen other varied sources. 
The product they submitted to one of the 
Magazines specializing in new poetry. It 
Was at once printed and hailed “as a work 
of genius.“ Articles were written on the 
masterly production of intension, the 
Subtletly of its appeal to the affective state, 

superb handling of pseudoreference— 
and, somewhat justifiably, the majestic 
breadth of the vocabulary. These articles 
were written by specialists, learned and 
Sophisticated. 

Lastly, in music: 

In early October, 1960, composer John 
Cage put on a concert at Venice's Interna- 

Festival of Contemporary Music. It 
began with Cage and pianist David Tudor 
at different pianos, alterantely plunking one 
note at 20 second intervals. The tempo 
Picked up when Cage began to thump the 
Piano stool with a rock. Tudor slipped un- 
der the piano and beat it from beneath with 
an iron pipe. When a few in the audience 
(unsophisticated souls) shouted protest, a 
critic cried back: “Get out of here. Go some- 
Where else if you want melody. Long live 
music.” By this time, creativity was un- 
limited, with Cage and Tudor banging notes 
with feet and elbows, alternating with pipe 
and rock obligatoes on the instrument's ins 
nards. The performance was solemnly writ- 
ten up by the experts. (As a footnote, one 
Customer walked onto the platform and 
beat Cage's piano with his walking stick, 
Stating: “There. Now I too am a musician,” 
He was dismissed as too uneducated to be 
bothered about.) 

Now perhaps such frauds as these are not 
to be compared to the magnificent scientific 

of the Piltdown man, but they are not 
erable efforts, and educated gul- 
libility leaped to the bait. As—if I may be 
Permitted a personal reference—I remember 
leaping to be bait of the Jukes and the 
Kallikas in a sociology course I had many 
years ago. My instructor solemnly told us 
about two such families and the lessons—all 
depressing—we could learn from them. It 
Was not until years later that I learned that 
there were no Jukes and no Kallikas, never 
been, not even by other names. The 
Whole thing was a hoax. 

Now: may I complicate my thesis by point- 
ing out that gullibility can manifest itself 

believing too little as well as in believing 
too much? Indeed, one rather common re- 
action against successive deceits is for the 
Victim to retreat into himself, like the draw- 

Of a man sitting in a box saying “I hate 
People.“ Or perhaps it is the pose of the 
cynic who rejects all and enjoys nothing. 
learned he must be,” satirizes Voltaire 

such a one; “he does not like anything.” 

I speak, of course, of the professional nay- 
Sayers, increasingly numerous in academic 
Circles. 

And again I must suggest that the profes- 
Sional nay-sayer is more typical of the highly 
Iducated (in the technical sense) than the 
ess well educated. A true education is as 
much concerned—no, more concerned—with 
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amused but not convinced by Prof. Irving 
Edman’s witty reply to a student on a 
celebrated occasion. With his inimitable 
skill, you recall, Professor Edman was busy 
in class demi certain widespread 
philosophical beliefs. A student complained 
that he was destroying everything and build- 
ing nothing. Replied Professor Edman, “As 
I remember the ancient story, Hercules was 
required only to clean out the Augean 
stables.” 

This is clever; but one should remember, 
as a balance to such facile negativism, the 
parable of the man from whom one demon 
was expelled only to have seven worse 
demons move into the empty soul. 

Perhaps the most vivid recent advocacy of 
the “universal no” as a philosophy of life 
has come from the pen of Leslie Fiedler in 
his book called “No! In Thunder.” In that 
work he specifies what he calls the “hard 
no“ as the only worthy reply an honest man 
can make—to anything. The “soft no” is 
easy tomake. One is simply against segrega- 
tion, or McCarthy, or the current best seller. 
The hard no is a universal negative. “The 
‘No! In Thunder,“ writes Fiedler, is never 
partisan; it infuriates our side as well as 
theirs, reveals that all sides are one. * * =" 
Insofar as anyone is a yea-sayer, in short, he 
is a liar, 

This, obviously, is the philosophy of revo- 
lution for the sake of revolution, not for the 
sake of rebuilding—the philosophy which 
Albert Camus warned us of in his last writ- 
ings. 

In educational philosophy it is the prod- 
uct, I think, of excessive emphasis on the 
fact for its own sake, on mere instrumenta- 
tion of the material, the attribution to ma- 
terial causes of every manifestation of hu- 
man capacity. We cannot believe in matter; 
we cannot affirm, say yes,“ to matter. Al- 
bert Einstein spoke of this view in education 
as producing the student who is a kind of 
useful machine. It is essential that he ac- 
quire a vivid sense of the beautiful and the 
morally good. Otherwise, he resembles a 
well-trained dog. In the words of President 
Oliver C. Carmichael of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, it is the theory that education is 
primarily concerned with the communica- 
tion of knowledge, whereas it is actually a 
communication of intellectual power. I be- 
lieve it is safe to say that neither man’s 
capacity to acquire a vivid sense of the 
beautiful and the morally good, nor his ca- 
pacity to develop intellectual power, is 
fostered by saying no, in thunder, to every- 
thing. 

But enough of the lament, the viewing 
with alarm. This is always the easy part of 
any discussion of a contemporary problem. 

What is the answer? Do I have the sov- 
ereign remedy to human gullibility? Of 
course not. Nor has any man now living 
or who has ever lived. 

But I can give you a clue—a very ancient 
one and a very modern one. It is this: trust 
what you love. Make this principle the 
central keep of your fortress. Try, of course, 
to maintain control over other regions within 
and without the castle of your individual 
sovereignty. But when all else has fallen 
victim to the tireless hordes of skepticism, 
retreat to this central tower, and die rather 
than emerge from it in surrender. 

Now, before you dismiss this as rhetoric, 
or sentimentality, or a feeble attempt at 
oratory, consider three things: 

First, our ultimate faith must be centered 
in that area of our being which is, itself, 
most deeply the core of our reality. (That's 
why we cannot love or trust matter.) The 
deepest capacity man has, the most uni- 
versally distributed, the one without which 
man becomes less than man, must be be- 
lieved in or we commit a kind of hideous 
suicide without the honesty of a corpse. We 
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become walking dead. And that capacity, 
that universal wellspring of humanness, is 
man's capacity to love—whether it be 
beauty, truth, his fellow creatures, or God. 
Our search for fellowship, for that which 
satisfies the innermost yearning for order 
and and and beauty, is 
motivated by man's capacity for love. Hate, 
of course, is merely the perverted reverse of 
this capacity, just as deceiving and being 
deceived is the perverted reverse of our 
capacity to understand. 

Man is not essentially Angst. It runs 
counter to every instinct to believe so. He 
is not mere matter. The only ultimate and 
basic command man has ever received is 
short: “Thou shalt love.” Any educational 
theory which does not deal with this im- 
perative is not reaching the deeps. 

Second, trust based on love is the most 
broadly based of all trusts—the kind sup- 
ported at the greatest number of points. 
Man's exercise of his capacity to love em- 
braces his intellect, his emotions, his spirit, 
his body. It is driven by and it is drawn 
toward the deepest mystery of being, the 
force of conscious will. Of course, our lan- 
guage is deficient, and we say that we love 
strawberries or skiing; but the deepest mean- 
ing of the word relates only to the region 
in which there operates conscious will. 
(Thus the term humanities, those emana- 
tions from man clearly produced by the con- 
scious will, not by involuntary response to 
material stimuli, a Pavlovian jerk.) 

Third, only that trust which is produced 
by love is immune to disaster. It carries its 
own antidote to deception. No one could 
maintain that that which we love may not 
prove untrustworthy. But if our trust has 
been born of the deepest response we have to 
goodness, the deception is a disaster only to 
that which has failed us, not to us. And the 
ideal which we loved remains untouched by 
the failure of that in which we thought we 
had found it. 

The man who trusts in the material can 
find nothing but anguish when matter cor- 
rupts. The man who trusts in his hates, as 
does the Communist, will eat death. 

But the man who trusts in that which he 
loves, in the words of the poet, “even tho’ he 
trip and fall, he shall not blind his soul 
with clay.” 

Members of the graduating class, do not 
become so highly educated that you forget 
the simple truths. 


Senator Andrew F. Schoeppel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr, AVERY. Mr. Speaker, all Mem- 
bers of Congress held Andy Schoeppel in 
great esteem. Likewise, the residents of 
Kansas held him in great esteem. The 
following are some of the many fine trib- 
utes to Senator Schoeppel which ap- 
peared’ in newspapers throughout 
Kansas 


The Clay Center Dispatch: 
ANDY SCHOEPPEL 

If ever a man looked like and acted like a 
U.S. Senator, it was Andrew Schoeppel, who 
died Sunday. A handsome man, who obvi- 
ously reflected in his size and appearance his 
football playing days, he also was a fine 
speaker. 

He had become a man who spoke strongly- 
on his convictions and those convictions 
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seemed to agree with the people of Kansas. 
To our way of thinking, he was the most 
potent votegetter in the State. 

It was obvious that he had become a re- 
spected Member of the Senate. His Republi- 
can mates named him campaign chairman a 
few years ago and he was currently serving 
on the committee on committees and the 


Appropriations Committee. Such assign- 
ments were notes on the respect which he 
garnered 


Another note of his success as a Senator 
was his friendship with other Members of 
the Senate, regardless of party affiliations. 
This made him a man to be reckoned with. 

It may sound trite to say so, but he truly 
will be a man missed on the Kansas and 
Washington scene. 


The Kansas City Times: 
ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


Andrew F. Schoeppel looked the part of a 
Senator and knew how to talk the Kansas 
campaign language. With a sonorous voice, 
he walked away with elections, first as a 
two-term Governor of Kansas and as winner 
in three senatorial campaigns. 

Andy Schoeppel was a big, deliberate man 
with a high sense of public duty. Increas- 
ingly, he saw it in conservative terms. As he 
grew older in politics he naturally gravitated 
to the right, making it plain that he had no 
sympathy with liberal, or mildly liberal pro- 
posals. He was perfectly sincere; his atti- 
tude was innate, not based on prejudice. 

In his public career, there can be no ques- 
tion that a central influence was the Intel- 
ligence of his wife, Mrs. Marie Schoeppel. 
They were inseparable companions. As he 
sat in the Senate, his friendship and respect 
for the late Robert A. Taft shaped his think- 
ing. After Taft's death, Senator Schoeppel 
sought to carry on Taft’s conservative be- 
liefs, although he was more unbending. 

As Governor from 1943 through 1946, he 
Was extremely active in promoting the new 
defense industries for Kansas, helping the 
factories recrult labor and obtaining ma- 
terials. Before the years as Governor, he was 
chairman of the Kansas Corp. Commission. 

Andrew Schoeppel was proud of his po- 
litical rise from a councilman in Ness City 
to the U.S. Senate. He was an intense party 
man, which to him meant being the old- 
fashioned kind of Republican. Generally, 
he was more interested in the welfare of 
Kansas than in national affairs. Andy 
Schoeppel was a kind, considerate man—a 
natural conservative—who never forgot that 
the people of his State had sent him to 
Washington. 


The Topeka State Journal: 
ANDY ScHOEPPEL’s YEARS or SERVICE 


The death of Senator Andrew F. Schoeppel 
is a great personal loss, aside from the ob- 
vious poltical considerations, to the thous- 
ands of Kansans who both admired him as 
a man of good will and respected him as a 
statesman of accomplishment. 

Although medical reports on condition of 
the 67-year-old former Governor were more 
ominous for their lack of information than 
for their declarations, many suspected the 
illness which brought Andy Schoeppel down 
was a serious one. His absence from the 
Senate on opening day, and the announce- 
ment he would be unable to participate in 
Kansas Day events, both spelled more than 
passing concern for health of the senior 
US. Senator. 

Andy Schoeppel’s death in the prime of 
an honorable career throws the atmosphere 
of Kansas Republican politics into uncer- 
tainty as the party's annual gathering at To- 


peka approaches. His hearty manner and 
knowledgeable conversation will be missed 
at this year's activities. 


It frequently was said of Senator Schoep- 
pel that he was a man who “looked” the part 
of a Congressman. Indeed he was, with a 
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powerful, athletic frame, rugged features, 
and a voice that emphasized confidence. 

Andy Schoeppel served his State well and 
in a variety of ways, starting with local politi- 
cal office in Ness County, running through 
chairmanship of the Kansas Corp. Commis- 
sion, two terms as Governor, and culminating 
in election to the U.S. Senate. 

Many Kansans will recall Senator Schoep- 
pel’s statement on leaving the Governor's 
office in 1947, “My faith in Kansas and In the 
people of Kansas has been strengthened and 
deepened, and I marvel at-our possibilities— 
if we but believe in ourselves and work 
together.” 

The words summarized a political and per- 
sonal philosophy that carried Andy Schoep- 
pel a long way in his chosen profession, and 
an even greater distance in the affection of 
those who knew him. 


The Junction City Daily Union: 
“ANDY” SCHOEPPEL 


Today Kansans are mourning not US. 
Senator Andrew F. Schoeppel—they are 
mourning Andy“ Schoeppel, a man who 
never lost a contest at the polls and rose from 
a small law office in Ness City to Governor of 
Kansas and the U.S. Senate. 

“Andy” Schoeppel was no stranger to 
Junction City. As a candidate for office and 
as an Official he visited here often and was on 
a first-name basis with many individuals. 
That was typical of “Andy” Schoeppel. He 
was rough and ready—a farm boy who at- 
tended Kansas University, enlisted in the 
Naval Air Force in World War I, and received 
his college degree after the war from the 
University of Nebraska. There he distin- 
guished himself as an end on the powerful 
Husker football team and won an honorable 
All-American mention from the late Walter 
Camp. 

As a Senator he was equally forthright, 
and as a conservative, rock-ribbed Republi- 
can headed the important Republican Com- 
mittee on Committees which decided party 
assignments to committees. His strength 
was in organization. As a Senator, he was 
1 of the 100 Senators in the world’s most 
powerful legislative body and fully conscious 
of his responsibilities. 

Always we had the feeling that “Andy” 
Schoeppel was a man of great personal cour- 
age. We feel it was most tragic that his 
last battle was against hopeless odds; that 
he died in a battle in which he was doomed 
from the start. 


The Manhattan Mercury: 
THE INIMITABLE ANDY 


The official tributes to the late Senator 
Andrew F. Schoeppel all will sound pretty 
much the same. After all when you have 
referred to his many years of public service— 
and his was a dedicated service as he saw the 
issues—there is a little left to say. 

It is to those like this writer, however, 
that the death of Andy Schoeppel is felt 
most deeply, for he had a way about him 
that warmed you to Andy and made you 
enjoy him thoroughly. 

To be sure, the feelings of this writer are 
not unique about Senator Andrew Schoeppel 
because by virtue of his outgoing nature he 
was inclined to share his characteristics with 
many persons. 

In short, Andy was Andy, no matter where 
he was or to whom he talked. 

Perhaps this is why we are inclined to at- 
tribute his political successes more to his 
makeup than to his luck, which many 
commentators have frequently referred to 
in trying to analyze Schoeppel’s enduring 
success at the polls. Andy was lucky, or 
course. What politician is not? Circum- 
stances and timing, as a matter of fact and 
despite what the masterminds say and de- 
sign, probably contribute as much or more 
to political success than most persons are 
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willing to say. And again we are sure Andy 
Schoeppel had his share of that thing called 
luck. He himself acknowledged it many 
times. 

We are certain however, that the majority 
of the citizens of Kansas enjoyed Andy 
Schoeppel and supported him for himself 
and for his positions. He had the capacity 
to be positive in his beliefs without being 
offensive. The fact that he tended to dram- 
atize certain matters was certainly no 
handicap and he was able to do it in such a 
way as to make one more interested in what 
else Schoeppel might be thinking or intend- 
ing to do on any certain issue. People were 
inclined to feel that Andy was their cham- 
pion—and if he could not accept a constitu- 
ent’s position this did not affect the status 
of friendship. 

There are many things for which Kansas 
owes an indebtedness to Andy Schoeppel. 
The one issue, however, that stands out 
above all—and one that most perfectly typi- 
fies his personal and political makeup, was 
his position, on water resources. He excited 
some animosity over his stand on Tuttle 
Creek and other projects. But those who 
were really mad at Andy, even though they 
disagreed with him, were in the distinct mi- 
nority. And who can deny that without his 
foresight and steadfast position that Kan- 
sas would be as far advanced in the matter 
of water resources as it is today? 

And it is not merely that Senator Schoep- 
pel championed many things for which Kan- 
sans stood. Because of the same character- 
istics that induced support in Kansas for 
many years he enjoyed a position of trust 
and prestige among his colleagues in Con- 
gress. It is one thing to be a champion at 
home and not have the effectiveness neces- 
sary to secure action in Washington. Sen- 
ator Schoeppel could not only think; he 
could do. 

Full of energy; ready to speak at the drop 
of an invitation. Never content with the 
status quo; but firmly grounded in the con- 
servatiye philosophy of government. This 
was Senator Schoeppel. But more than this 
he was the big affable Andy, who whether 
vou agreed with him or not, he was always 
ready to be your friend. 

It is wonderful that he was blessed until 
the last few months with the tireless energy 
that let him spread his friendship around 
among so many persons in so many places. 

It is this, perhaps more than anything 
else, that will. be missed now that Senator 
Schoeppel is gone. 

To say that he will be sorely missed is to 
not do him sufficient justice. His shoes will 
be filled. That is the way things go in the 
inexorable processes of life. But there will 
never be another Andy and this is the grief 
that so many mourners share today with 
his widow, the beloved Marie Schoeppel. 


Survival and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, once 
again a small segment of our American 
public is being agitated and aroused by 
persons allegedly secking the very de- 
sirable goal of universal peace. 

Some of this comes from people gen- 
uinely concerned. Too much of it, how- 
ever, comes from those whose motives 
may very properly be challenged. 
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There is little doubt that at least some 
of these persons are interested in mak- 
ing “a fast buck” by the fears they 
Stimulate. 

George E. Sokolsky's column “These 
Days” of February 5, 1962, under the 
title “Don't Be Tricked By Smart 
Words” is a splendid piece of work in 
alerting the American public. His 
article is as follows: 

Don'r BE TRICKED BY SMART WORDS 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

I have a circular which asks me to con- 
tribute money. It comes from Humanity 
Guild, Inc. It wants the money to bring 
about immediate peace, which it cannot, of 
Course, do. Whether we shall have peace or 
War depends upon many forces and person- 
allties, upon the effects of many errors of 
Judgment in Soviet Russia and the United 
States, in Great Britain and France, and 
&mong the 104 nations that constitute the 
United Nations. 
thane circular asking me for money starts 


“Will you save my life? 
“Since I may not mean anything to 
2 „ „* 

“Will you save my life? 

“will you saye your children’s lives? 

‘Humanity Guild, Inc., provides you with 
Your opportunity to act now to avoid the 
Catastrophe which faces you and your 

y.” 

This strikes me as silly talk by someone 
Who writes emotional prose. The fellow 
Wants me to save his life when I do not 
know that his particular life is in danger. 

e lives of some of the members of my 
amily may be in danger or soon will be, for 
they are or will be in the armed service of 

eir country. I do not expect that a few 

llars will serve to rescue them from the 
Cowardice that the writer of the frantic cir- 
wishes them to display. 

The circular says: 

“The only immediate solution for peace on 

now is total disarmament which should 
include the elimination of all stockpiles of 
&tom bombs at once from all countries which 
its capabilities for destruction of the 

World and mankind.” 
Precisely how does its writer plan to 
eve total disarmament? The United 
States has been in negotiation with Soviet 
Russia on this subject since about 1945 and 
got nowhere. In fact, the United Na- 
tions was organized to achieve this end. But 
Soviet Russia has vetoed every measure for 

Peace, 

Are we to crawl on our knees before the big 
posses in the Kremlin? Are we to lie on our 
ties and have their tanks roll over us as 

ey rolled over the Hungarians and the 
Tibetans? 


be Tesumably there are all sorts of circulars 
ing issued which are designed to weaken 
resistance to our enemy. This particular 
ar is frightening: 
s at if a nuclear attack is coupled with 
gas or bacteria attack? 
3 What if the H-bomb jackets are made of 
balt, which would increase fallout im- 
easurably? 
bonne if instead of ground bursts the 
bs are exploded at high altitude?” 
hi tz Kreisler, who died a few days ago, was 
gi PY a truck and became blind and deaf. 
M we therefore abolish trucks? Shall we 
I Urder all truckdrivers? I loved Fritz, but 
am sure that because a truck brought 
wtery to the last years of his life, I do not 
mug, © return to an oxcart or camel or a 


Nor do I want to become a slave of the 
Semin. Why do not these lovers of peace 
tae Moscow and issue their circulars on 

Red Square? Why do they not get the 
ble peasant, Khrushchev, to agree to a 
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world program of unselfish peace? It would 
seem that their solution to the problems that 
face the United States today is to lie down 
and die while Russians march over our 
bodies. 

No; I shall not contribute a nickel to 
Humanity Guild, Inc. Instead, I shall pay 
my taxes for arms to be ready to fight Soviet 
Russia. 

The last line of the circular says: “Hu- 
manity Guild, Inc., is a nonprofit organi- 
zation.” 

I have grown tired of so-called nonprofit 
organizations. In fact, when a nonprofit 
organization’ hereafter sends me a circular 
asking for money, I am going to ask for a 
detailed expense account. It is easier and 
taxwise smarter to get no salary at all, but to 
have enormous expense accounts for hotel 
bills and airplanes and travel hither and yon. 

When a money collector comes my way ask- 
ing for dollars for a nonprofit organization, I 
shall ask him details of his livelihood, 
Where does he get the dough to buy his 
wife's dresses? Or who paid for his auto- 
mobile? 

Let us not be tricked by circulars and 
smart words. We have a war that this year 
will run our budget up to $92 billion. As a 
taxpayer, I want to win that war and end it. 


Mr. Speaker, I think that at this time 
it would be appropriate to again call 
attention to the earnest and sincere ef- 
forts that have long been made by the 
United States of America to attain 
worldwide peace. 

There is not a doubt in my mind but 
that President Kennedy, all of his ap- 
pointees, and every Member of both 
Houses of Congress have exerted and 
will continue to exert all their energies 
to guarantee peace to the world. This 
is being done in and through the United 
Nations as well as by every other direct 
means available to us, 

Last year Congress enacted into law, 
with President Kennedy’s approval, a 
bill which established the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 
This is the first time that our Govern- 
ment brought together into one agency, 
and on a permanent basis, the many and 
diverse activities of our Government all 
seeking to bring about disarmament and 
control of arms. 

The Agency is charged with the duty 
of preparing for and managing our par- 
ticipation in international negotiations 
in the disarmament and arms control 
fields, This includes continuing our ef- 
forts to discontinue nuclear weapons 
tests, agreement for the ban on the use 
of nuclear weapons, complete disarma- 
ment and, pending that, control of 
armaments. 

Attention should again be directed to 
the fact that on September 20, 1961, our 
Government presented to the Govern- 
ment of Soviet Russia a statement of our 
position indicating that we were pre- 
pared to enter into an agreement of 
principles on the subject of disarmament 
provided there could be verification that 
would “insure that not only agreed lim- 
itations or reductions take place but also 
that retained armed forces and arma- 
ments do not exceed agreed levels at any 
stage.” 

Unfortunately, the Communist Rus- 
sian Government immediately responded 
with this doubletalk, and I quote from 
their answer: 
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While being for effective control over dis- 
armament and desiring to facilitate as much 
as possible the reaching of agreement on 
such control, the Soviet Union at the same 
time resolutely opposes establishment of con- 
trol over armaments, 

In the same document the Russian 
Government charges that such control 
over armaments “would become an in- 
ternational system of legalized espio- 
nage.” Obviously this is more double- 
talk incorporating the usual Communist 
pattern of calling names instead of re- 
sorting to logic. 

Espionage is illegal because it calls 
for an exposure of military preparations 
against the will of the country engaged 
therein. When a country in good faith, 
however, undertakes, as we are willing 
to do, to expose our military secrets, no 
country need employ spies to obtain the 
information. The same would be true of 
Russia, if she were willing to act in good 
faith. By her very agreement to give 
the world the information necessary to 
disclose that she is not preparing to en- 
gage in any aggressive tactics, the secre- 
tiveness of her conduct disappears and 
espionage is not legalized but is made 
unnecessary. 

I am pleased to note that in the first 
report of the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency our Government indi- 
cates that it continues to adhere to the 
principles of its declaration on disarma- 
ment as proposed for consideration by 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions as a guide, and I emphasize as a 
guide, for the negotiation of a program 
for general and complete disarmament 
in a peaceful world. In this declaration 
we affirm our desire first, to establish an 
International Disarmament Organiza- 
tion; second, to reduce Armed Forces and 
armaments; third, to contain and reduce 
the nuclear threat; fourth, to reduce 
strategic nuclear weapons delivery ve- 
hicles, also referred to as missiles; 
fifth, to promote the peaceful use of outer 
space; sixth, to reduce the risks of war 
by accident, miscalculation, and surprise 
attack; and seventh, to keep the peace. 

Despite the knowledge that the Com- 
munists throughout these negotiations 
have been acting in bad faith, and in 
spite of our belief that they have no pres- 
ent intention of changing their tactics, 
we on our part will do everything possible 
to control arms and to bring about dis- 
armament in the hope of eventually at- 
taining a total and permanent peace. 


Some Tax Theories and Just Theories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ident Kennedy has never run a business 
in his life. It is therefore logical that 
he does not know the intricacies and im- 
ponderables in conducting a successful 
business, not only in the United States 
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but overseas. His administration’s atti- 
tude on foreign investments is punitive 
toward American companies doing busi- 
ness abroad, thus increasing employ- 
ment in the United States and sustain- 
ing our good name in foreign lands. 

In a very perceptive article in the Feb- 
ruary 6 edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune, Donald I. Rogers discusses in 
detail what this administration wants to 
do to American business: 

Tax THEORY ATTACKED 


(By Donald I. Rogers) 

The House Ways and Means Committee is 
confronted with a request from the Treasury 
Department to increase the tax on U.S. for- 
eign investments on the theory that such 
investments burden this Nation’s balance 
of payments and send out more dollars than 
they bring back. 

It is not a tax-raising proposal; it is a 
punitive measure, designed to discourage an 
increase in foreign expenditures on the part 
of American corporations. The Tr has 
propounded a theory on this which, though 
it seems convincing, is being seriously chal- 
lenged by industry to such a degree that it 
would seem advisable for Congress to move 
with caution in trying to accommodate the 
Treasury. 

An industry committee representing 19 
major U.S. companies, headed by H. J. Heinz 
2d, chairman of H. J. Heinz Co., has pre- 
pared a convincing report of its own, at least 
as convincing as the Treasury's, which re- 
futes the premise advanced by Treasury— 
that direct foreign investment in developed 
areas is harmful to the U.S. balance of 
payments. 

The Treasury Department's hypothesis is 
inconsistent with the results of a survey of 
the experience of the 19 companies in the 
committee, the report says. The survey 
showed that the exports generated by the 
foreign investments of these companies 
greatly exceeded the flow of dollars into these 
investments during the years 1957-61. 

This is not a new rebuttal. Even larger 
investment-generated exports were shown in 
a recent survey of 155 American companies 
by the Commerce Department, accounting 
for 80 percent of all U.S. manufacturing in- 
vestments abroad. 

That survey indicated that the total dollar 
inflow generated or developed by ali U.S. for- 
eign subsidiaries was in excess of $2.1 billion 
in 1959 and more than $2.6 billion in 1960. 

The Treasury’s position emphasizes invest- 
ment in the economically advanced countries 
such as Canada and in Western Europe, 
where it is contended, the capital outflow to 
such countries exceeds the returns in divi- 
dends, thus burdening the U.S. balance of 
payments. 

To this industry retorts that segregation 
of the figures for economically advanced and 
underdeveloped areas for purpose of balance- 
of-payments statistics is unsound. Viewed 
as a whole, says industry, direct foreign in- 
vestments yield direct returns (dividends) 
which exceed the outflow of capital. 

Mr. Heinz emphasized that direct invest- 
ment abroad frequently consists of invest- 
ments made in the form of capital equipment 
made in the United States or dollar deposits 
in U.S. banks for the purchase of such 
equipment and components. 

Such investments, he said, could hardly be 
considered a burden on the balance of pay- 
ments, though in statistics it appears as 
such, 

There is also an area of contention be- 
tween the Treasury and industry on the mat- 
ter of invisibles. Companies point out that 
apart from direct dividends there are royal- 
ties, fees, and directly generated exports of 
capital equipment, components, and other 
goods. 
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In its original statement Treasury pointed 
out that direct foreign investments reduce 
domestic investments, To this, industry is- 
sues a fiat denial and a challenge to prove 
it. 

Nor, says the industrial group, do direct 
foreign investments export U.S. jobs or slow 
up the U.S. economy. 

Most direct foreign investments are made 
to prevent the loss of foreign markets or to 
develop new foreign markets. Thus, they 
don't export U.S. jobs; they have them. 

In a statement issued by Mr. Heinz, the 
companies emphasize that they are not 
arguing for the evasion of U.S. taxes through 
the improper use of foreign subsidiaries or 
by any other means. What they are ques- 
tioning is a basic change in tax laws which 
will harm U.S. foreign investment. 

Since this appears to be a Treasury recom- 
mendation based on unproved hypothesis 
and incomplete data, the House Ways and 
Means Committee would not be unreasonable 
in asking for a more extensive study as the 
basis for reaching sound conclusions. 


There Is No Way To Avoid It, Federal 
Aid Means Federal Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, for those 
who continue to insist that we can have 
Federal aid to schools without Federal 
controls, I call attention to two editorials 
from the Wall Street Journal as food for 
thought: 

THE WELL-FOUNDED FEARS 


“Let us put to rest the unfounded fears 
that ‘Federal money means Federal con- 
trol’.” With that forthright assertion Presi- 
dent Kennedy sent his general ald-to-educa- 
tion message to Congress yesterday. 

He went on to note that, from the North- 
west Ordinance of 1787 to the present, “Con- 
gress has repeatedly recognized its responsi- 
bility to strengthen our educational system 
without weakening local responsibility.” 

This historical recollection is true as far 
as it goes, and we would go eyen farther. 
That part of our educational system which 
is public is by definition a responsibility of 
some level of government; there is no in- 
fallible rule we know of which absolutely 
requires that it be a local rather than a 
Federal responsibility. Like many other 
things, the allocation of educational respon- 
sibility has evolved partly on a practical 
basis: What governmental unit is best quali- 
fied to undertake it? : 

Up to now, the decision has been that pub- 
lic education is preponderantly a local re- 
sponsibility. Local officials, in close co- 
operation with the parents, are better able 
to judge their students’ needs than a central 
bureaucracy. 

Indeed, with today’s instant communica- 
tions, the argument is more persuasive than 
ever; a given community can learn immedi- 
ately what others are doing, can compare 
notes, can experiment. Just such variety 
and competition have characterized the tre- 
mendous and healthy educational ferment 
throughout the Nation in recent years. 

This ferment has been possible in large 
part because the communities have been 
free from external interference. For, Presi- 
dent Kennedy to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the issue of Federal control in 
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aid to education cannot be dismissed with 
simple assertions that it does not exist. 

It must exist, or else the Federal Govern- 
ment is not undertaking a responsibility 
but taking flight into irresponsibility. Does 
anyone pretend that the Federal Govern- 
ment makes no attempt to control the Fed- 
eral highway program or what farmers may 
do under the Federal farm program? 

The right question, it seems to us, is not 
whether huge Federal aid leads to Federal 
control, but what kind of Federal control. 
In pure theory Federal control of education 
might be beneficial—that is, if the control- 
lers were all wise. In practice, its benefits 
are doubtful. Let's look at some of the 
different kinds of aid, adding up to nearly 
$6 billion in 5 years, that the President pro- 


poses. 

Aid for classroom construction might 
seem relatively innocuous, though the re- 
quest is based on an assumption of future 
needs many experts consider exaggerated in 
terms of what localities are doing right now. 
But even in this area the recipients can find 
they run smack into control in the form of 
Federal wage and other standards, 

Aid for teachers’ salaries obviously opens 
more direct opportunities for Federal con- 
trol over what is taught. Still greater op- 
portunities are afforded in the request for 
funds to improve educational quality. 

Now the moment you start talking about 
quality it is clear that someone must set 
the standards. Are Federal planners quali- 
fied to decree quality? Over the years many 
of them have been associated with the 
progressive theory of education, which in- 
numerable schools and communities have 
now decided was leading to educational 
retrogression. 

But whatever one’s opinion on that issue, 
the point is that there can be no certainty 
that Federal standards will be the right ones 
for the Nation. Therefore the Nation is 
far better off with the infinite variety and 
experimentation that comes when localities 
can operate without interference. 

An examination of the administration's 
own proposals suggests that the fears of 
Federal control cannot be brushed aside as 
baseless. They are well founded because 
they are grounded in the nature of tightly 
centralized government. 


THE BLIND COURSE 


As President Kennedy was sending Con- 
gress his education message, Congress was 
already acting on one of his education bills— 
the program for Federal help to colleges. 

That ts one of the troubles with 
the administration's approach. There are 
so many of these school-aid bills it is dif- 
ficult for the citizen to keep them straight. 
Their impact upon taxpayers, and upon the 
schools themselves, is blurred. 

For a hint of their impact upon schools, 
what has happened at Harvard University 
offers a dramatic and sobering example. 
Harvard is the most heavily endowed school 
in the United States. And yet President 
Nathan M. Pusey reports that in the past 
2 years the university received more income 
from the Government than from endow- 
ments. We are now involved,” he says, 
“in 34 categories of programs managed bY 
twoscore Federal agencies." Together they 
make up about one-fourth of the univer- 
sity's annual budget. This relationship Dr. 
Pusey regards as “hazardous.” 

This is not a condition peculiar to Har- 
vard. In greater or lesser measure it in- 
volves many other schools throughout the 
country. Yet ignoring the implications 
this Federal liberality, the administration 
is determined to pour still more funds into 
the educational system. To continue to do 
so blindly, without even a glance at the 
effects of what has been done already, 15 
not only hazardous but inexcusable. 


1962 
Kick Our Friends—Help Our Enemies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Embassy in Jakarta has been 
Stoned, our American flag torn down, 
and yet we deny our ally, Holland the 
right to refuel its planes at American 
airfields. 

Robert Ruark, in the Washington 
Daily News on February 5, tells you what 
kind of a government the phony Sukarno 
runs. When will we wake up? 

Ir Is a NAKED Act oF AGGRESSION 
(By Robert C. Ruark) ` 

Lonpon.—The last time I was in Jakarta 
I did not bother to go ashore. I don't par- 
ticularly care to be robbed by force, frisked, 
and hustled on currency by uniformed pan- 
derers who are dignified by uniforms sanc- 
tloned by President Sukarno of Indonesia. 

It was easier to stay on the ship and listen 
to the complaints of the other unwary pas- 
Sengers who came back battered and gener- 
ally bereft of any valuables, such as the 
Cameras they took on a sightseeing tour. 

You can almost unvaryingly judge a coun- 
try’s general administration by the habits of 
the small men in uniforms who wear guns 
and work in the customs and currency con- 
trols. Where banditry is open and rampant, 
the government cannot be far behind. 

RIDICULOUS 


In Sukarno's Indonesia a few years back 
was a ridiculous rate on the rupia 
Which the legal money changers themselves 
ted you'd be stupid to accept. There was 
an almost logical rate which the boys were 
to offer behind their hands, and if 
You wanted to really reach the true value 
Of exchange, a proper black market was 
available to accommodate you. 
You were shaken down by unabashed 
thugs who hinted broadly that it would 
nice if you gave them your camera instead 
of having it taken from you by force. Nice, 
Stupid tourists had their clothes removed, 
and their persons intimately investigated for 
the sin of thinking that going ashore in 
Jakarta might be educational. 
SUCH RIGHTS 


Indonesia, under the noisy globe-girdler, 
Ald-money spender, Sukarno, has roughly 
as much right to Dutch New Guinea as he 

to Australia on the one side and the 
ppines on the other, The black Pa- 
of New Guinea never heard of Su- 
; they do not share his faith or blood 
or color. 

Perhaps they do not belong to the Dutch, 
either, but the Dutch have as much right to 
Bovern them—and with considerably more 
Skill—_than the Indonesians, who have made 
a miserable joke of their own so-called inde- 
Pendence under an absentee warlord, Su- 

o, who knows more street names in 
Tokyo, Moscow, New York, London, and 
W n than he does in his own graft- 
ridden, literally ungoverned, country. 

It is a land which has come along well 
under colonialism and trusteeship, on the 
Australian half, with the unbelievably prim- 
itive people being gentled into such things 
as roads, bridges, pants, and a kind of old- 
school propriety which frowns on killing 
Your neighbor for fun. 


NO, NO 


But not, I should say, under the steward- 
Ship of the likes of Sukarno and Indonesia, 
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which is a morass of splinter parties, vary- 
ing faiths, political immorality, and deep 
ignorance of basic population. 

Sukarno’s repeated intentions to annex 
Dutch New Guinea under the name West 
Irian is as naked an act of aggression as was 
ever flourished by the Germans, the Rus- 
sians, or, more latterly, the Red Chinese in 
India or the United Nations in Katanga. 


Will There Be No Limit to Social Security 
Boosts? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
as President Kennedy’s proposal for an 
increase in social security taxes to pay 
for medical care for the elderly comes 
under the close scrutiny of Congress, per- 
haps most important in the review of this 
program is the present trend of the social 
security tax and how it would be affected 
by the new plan. 

While we consider adding a new tax 
on all to help pay benefits for the elderly, 
we should be especially aware of the cur- 
rently scheduled raises in the tax and 
how these, coupled with the new pro- 
gram will affect the entire populous. 

With these aims in mind, I would like 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
a penetrating editorial on the subject of 
social security taxes which appeared 
January 8, 1962, in the Flint (Mich.) 
Journal. 

The editorial follows: 

WILL THERE Be No LIMIT TO SOCIAL SECURITY 
Boosts? 


As most employees already have noticed, 
the start of 1962 brought an extra bite out 
of their take-home pay in the form of in- 
creased social security taxes. 

To help pay for benefit improvements that 
Congress voted last summer, employees and 
employers each will pay an extra one-eighth 
of 1 percent on the first $4,800 of annual 
earnings. This raises the total tax rate to 
6%, percent and the maximum amount of 
tax to $300 a year. 

The self-employed pay an additional two- 
tenths of 1 percent. Their new rate is 4.7 
percent and the maximum amount of tax is 
$225.60. 

Still further increases are scheduled for the 
years ahead. In 1983 the employer- employee 
rate will rise to 7% percent, in 1966 to 8% 
percent, in 1969 to 914 percent. And these 
increases are subject to upward revision. If 
medical care for the aged is included under 
social security as esident Kennedy is 
urging, a big jump in the rate can be ex- 
pected. 

Should there be a limit to the tax increases 
that can be imposed on people to finance the 
social security program? More and more 
Americans are beginning to think so, in- 
cluding many staunch supporters of social 
security. 

They recall that social security originally 
was intended to provide a foundation for re- 
tirement and survivorship protection, not to 
meet every possible need or contingency. 

Congress, however, sensing that anything 
that is to be financed soclal se- 
curity seems to be a popular, vote-getting 
program, continues to find ways of increas- 
ing benefits by increasing the tax rate. Be- 
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fore we slip past the point of no return on 
our way to the complete welfare state, great- 
er recognition ought to be given to the ever 
increasing savings, investments, hospital in- 
surance, and retirement plans now owned 
by individuals who are looking to social se- 
curity as a welcome supplement to their re- 
tirement income, not as their sole means 
of support. 

If the ideas persists that social security is 
going to be the answer to all retirement 
needs, the financial burden on this country 
as the life expectancy continues to lengthen 
and the number of senior citizens increases 
will be too fantastic to contemplate. 


Vice President of the United States Greets 
Hon. George P. Miller, of California, 
on His 71st Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE, Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased and honored 
having the privilege of presenting to all 
the Members of this great legislative 
body the very significant and gracious 
letter of commendation by the distin- 
guished Vice President of the United 
States, Hon. Lynpon B. JoHNson, under 
date of January 30, 1962, to my distin- 
guished colleague from California, Hon. 
GEORGE P. MILLER, chairman of the 
Science and Astronautics Committee of 
the House of Representatives. 


I am sure we all recognize that by 
previous training and activities and de- 
sire to serve, our distinguished colleague 
from my native State of California is 
richly endowed with the qualities neces- 
sary to be a most able chairman of this 
very strategic committee. 

The P.S. portion of the letter ad- 
dressed to our distinguished colleague 
by the Vice President of the United 
States is in the handwriting of this dis- 
tinguished American who took the time 
and trouble and so graciously sent to 
Hon. GEORGE P. MILLER this birthday 
message. I am sure we all join with and 
cordially concur in the birthday greet- 
ings so appropriately conveyed to our 
California colleague—even though it is 
belated—on account of his being 71 years 
young. 

The letter follows: 

THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, January 30, 1962. 
The Honorable GEORGE P. MILLER, 
Chairman, Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHamMan: Before you came to 
the Congress, you expressed in dynamic and 
effective action your keen interest in and 
ability to conserve some of nature’s gifts to 
mankind. 


It is not only appropriate, it is wonderful 
to have you, at 71 years young, on the front 
line of the New Frontier—outer space. It 
is reassuring to have you, with your interest 
in conserving the best of this earth, as a 
leader in conquering the unknown and in 
shaping it for man’s future best interests. 
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As an individual and as your colleague, I 
am deeply appreciative of your unselfish de- 
votion and your dedicated service. And, al- 
though belated, I wish you a happy Tist and 
many, many more. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

PS.—You have an awesome responsibility 
as Chairman of Space, but you are a just and 
good man and you will discharge it well. 


Small Business Term Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, David C. 
Hewitt is senior vice president of the 
Hartford National Bank & Trust Co., 
Hartford, Conn. In the November 20, 
1961, issue of the New York State Banker 
Mr. Hewitt discusses his thinking and 
experience with small business term 


This is a valuable contribution com- 
ing from one who has been directly in- 
volved in making such loans and I com- 
mend Mr. Hewitt’s article to the 
attention of our colleagues. 

The article follows: 

SMALL Business TERM LOANS 
(By David C. Hewitt) 


I appreciate the opportunity to discuss 
with you our thinking and experience to 
date with small business term loans. 

All of us recognize that this area of lend- 
ing is not a new one—in one form or another 
most of us have made loans of this type 
for years. What may be new to many is the 
concept that the magnitude of the job which 
should be done by the banks for so-called 
small business, is so great, that it warrants— 
and deserves—a well thought-out, special 

of its own. There is no need to 
labor you with statistics to prove this 
premise. With over 90 percent of the coun- 
try’s businesses qualifying as small, with 
over 50 percent of our working force finding 
employment with these firms, they are clearly 
one of the great backbones of our American 
business system. 

Certainly we banks, as evidenced believers 
in, and subscribers to, the free enterprise 
system, have every responsibility under our 
charters to properly serve this huge segment 
of our business community. 

Let us examine together what has been 
done as a general pattern in this phase of 
bank credit, and what could be done with 
a more realistic approach, including in some 
detail why we think the plan we have de- 
veloped is a logical approach to this chal- 
lenge. 

Historically, the self-liquidating 90-day 
note was the tool used by commercial banks 
to serve its business customers. We all 
know how borrowings of this type purchased 
inventory, processed or stocked it, sold it, 
and in liquidation of itself produced cash 
to pay the debt. This worked fine while the 
great bulk of manufacturing, wholesaling, 
and retailing businesses were cyclical in their 
requirements—but two things combined to 
minimize the true value of this type borrow- 
ing to many of our customers. 

First, the income tax on business profits 
made it virtually impossible for the plow- 
back of earnings to keep pace with the need 
for more worth on which to base additional 
required credit. Indeed, if we accept the 
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figure of a creeping inflation rate of 3 per- 
cent plus per year, then to maintain the same 
physical volume, without regard for growth, 
requires an earnings return to worth which 
in many businesses, after taxes, is hard to 
meet. 

Add to this the successful effort of modern 
management to level out sales over the year, 
and no longer does the self-liquidating note 
furnish the answer. To get full leverage 
out of capital investment and labor, it is 
logical and proper to attempt to even out the 
flow of production and sales over the entire 
year. The closer to a straight line this curve 
becomes, the better managed the company. 

Faced with these two developments, our 
small businessman has had a hard row to hoe, 
To expand his business, the requirement for 
credit became more a substitute for equity 
than a true short-term borrowing. 

Borrowed money had a way of becoming 
locked into his balance sheet—and with the 
pressure of his habit-drugged, unrealistic 
banker for the annual payout, he found a 
few equally unrealistic ways of accomplish- 
ing this. The obvious answer was riding his 
trade creditors doubly hard for 30 days, and 
thus transferring debt from bank to trade. 
This produced the whitewash payout, and 
our satisfied banker then went back in for 
another 11 months. Another solution was a 
deliberate running off of business, to reduce 
outstandings and throw off the cash neces- 
sary to pay out. In most cases this meant 
passing up good business, and in these days 
of excess productive capacity, passing up 
business is the poorest answer. 

In light of this history, it seemed to us 
that the answer lay in a plan which would 
give a customer the means to earn a portion 
of the permanent money needed by his busi- 
ness. The next decision to make was that 
of maximum term and method of repay- 
ment. Our basic policy answer on this was 
a maximum term of 5 years and level pay- 
ments on a monthly basis. Needless to say, 
being a commercial bank, terms are kept at 
the minimum which can be healthily lived 
with by the customer, and the rare one with 
an inbalanced cash flow is given a staggered 
repayment schedule to fit his requirements. 
Of interest is the fact that our shortest loan 
was to the purchaser of a package store, for 
1 year. 

We put up $4,000 of a total purchase price 
of $19,000, the balance being produced by 
$5,000 in cash and a purchase money note 
for $10,000 to the seller, subordinated to our 
debt both as to interest and principal. We 
have, of course, some loans of the maximum 
maturity of 5 years, and our average matur- 
ity is approximately 3 years by number and 
3% years by dollars. 

The next step was settling on methods of 
handling, and rates to be charged. With an 
excellent time payment loan department’s 
facilities available to us, it was logical to use 
the accounting and control techniques de- 
veloped and proven there. As a marketing 
gimmick we decided on having regular loan 
officers handle the applications and credit 
work as against our time payment depart- 
ment interviewers. We do not in print or 
conversation refer to our small business term 
loans as time payment loans—and we think 
this has helped our program. As a matter 
of fact, we operate an extensive branch sys- 
tem, and 70 percent of our loans in this 
category originate in the branch system. In 
these offices, the same man would make and 
service both commercial loans and time pay- 
ments. 

On rates, our experience with time pay- 
ment business loans and equipment loans 
was our greatest source of basic information. 
Faced with the realities of relatively high 
risk, equity substitute loans, for long terms, 
with the attendant costs of handling monthly 
payments, necessary documentation and fol- 
low up systems for protracted periods, we felt 
justified in a scale of rates ranging from $4 
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per $100 per year to $6.50 per $100 per year. 
At no extra cost to the borrower we include 
life insurance to a maximum of 810,000 on 
the borrower, in the amount of the balance 
due at the time of death, under a group life 
policy. Of real interest is the ability of 
our carrier, under Connecticut law, to permit 
us, in the case of a corporation, to cover 
principals in any proportion we and the bor- 
rowers agree on. Such principals must of 
course be personally Mable. on the debt— 
which they are as a matter of policy, and 
the aggregate must not exceed the $10,000. 

Death behefits received under this are of 
course applied in inverse order of repayment. 
Where for protection we need insurance in 
excess of $10,000, we in some instances re- 
quire the borrower to furnish it at his cost. 
Average rate on both number and dollar 
has been just over $5 per $100 per year and 
loans have ranged in size from $1,500 at 
$6 per $100 to a young doctor entering prac- 
tice to $57,000 at $4.50 per $100 to a precision 
tool shop for the repair of working capital 
deteriorated by necessary equipment pur- 
chases, 

We have made, in 7 months, 136 loans 
totaling $1,920,000. One usage of the plan, if 
judiciously used and controlled, is the re- 
casting of debt now existing on a conven- 
tional discount basis where by past measure- 
ments the bank is locked in. Of the total 
mentioned, approximately 25 percent repre- 
sents such conversion to a realistic payout 
schedule. 

Let’s for a minute examine the tests for 
such recasting—as this will lead us logically 
to the credit measures we use on new ap- 
plications. The primary consideration is the 
experience and ability of the management. 
The best evidence of such ability is of course, 
profitability, and therefore profit and loss 
figures are as important as balance sheet 
statistics. After all, if we applied the usual 
debt to worth, debt to working capital tests 
to this type borrower, we would in most 
cases come up with the answer—on a con- 
ventional basis—not bankable. Earnings and 
depreciation furnish the source of cash flow 
to housekeep the sought-for loan, and evi- 
dence and reasonable projections are the 
No. 1 consideration. 

A history of resourcefulness and integrity 
with the necessary ambition and drive to 
stick to the job are more important than a 
frozen worth many times the borrowing- 
Where the venture is a new company, our 
policy is, at the outside, to do no more than 
match dollars with the borrower, In such an 
event there must be a history of performance 
in a responsible position in a like business, 
and evidence that overall managerial abili- 
ties are there. In every case we take per- 
sonal endorsements of affected principals, 
plus collateral security where available. 
For instance, with manufacturers we nor- 
mally take chattels on equipment. There are 
usually available factors liens on inventory; 
if thought necessary, or in some cases ac- 
counts receivable liens are taken. For in- 
stance, we have been able to aid some in- 
surance agency customers of ours with grow- 
ing pains by taking an assignment of theif 
renewal commissions to secure loans which 
were paid off by payments sent direct to us 
by the insurance companies involved. 

One positive requirement is all of the bor- 
rower's banking business. Company, person- 
al checking accounts—safe deposit boxes— 
personal loans—we want all connections. 
This is a typical example of the proper two- 
way street relationship—if we are taking the 
risk of joining a customer as a creditor on 
his business venture, we believe in return we 
are entitled to all of his banking business- 
We certainly recognize that very few such 
customers can keep the conventional 15- to 
20-percent balances—but we hope to help 
him reach that mark. In the meanwhile we 
want all he does have. 
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We do not issue coupon books to cover 
Payments on the loans by small business 
borrowers. We automatically charge check- 
ing accounts for payments due—and if the 
charge is not good when presented—the re- 
Sponsible loan officer is immediately notified. 
We have been very tough on excuses—believ- 
ing that training of “due on the date agreed” 
keeps our relationship on a proper basis. 

Because the acquisition and housekeeping 
of such loans is a combination of commercial 
lending and time-payment techniques, we 
drew up a new set of forms to accomplish 
these objectives with the greatest ease for our 
Personnel and the greatest understanding 
With our customers. They consist of applica- 
tion, simple loan agreement, checklist, and 
note. For all other documentation we use 
standard bank forms—such as corporate bor- 
Towing resolutions, subordination agree- 
Ments, and so forth. Conditions in our 
agreements are discussed in detail with the 
Customer to minimize the possibility of mis- 
Understandings later. 

Because the risk is greater than normal, 
the completeness of our credit checkings and 
the resulting credit file are of paramount 
importance. We insist on the use of a check- 
list by the loan officer to insure that no 
detail of policy or procedure is skipped and 
that every item is given consideration. The 
degree of control or restriction required varies 
from customer to customer, and is left to the 
discretion of the responsible loan officer. 

Small business term loans, together with 
all unsecured loans in our bank, become 
automatically one of the assets reviewed at 
least once each year by the loan review sec- 
tion of our credit department and exceptions 
to policy or lack of followup reported to the 
head of the loan division. When such loans 
originate in branch offices, all credit data is 
retained in that office, and only the note 
With enough data to enable setting up the 
liability card is forwarded to the proper time 
Payment- department control office for ac- 
Counting and control. 

As evidence of the wide appeal and result- 
ing risk spread of this program, allow me to 
recite to you the types of customers we have 
attracted: 


Professional: Doctors, lawyers, dentists, 
architects, engineering firms—electronics. 

Service: Beauty parlors, barbers, insurance 
agencies, printers, dry cleaners, ambulance 
Service, boat transport service. 

Retailers: Ready-to-wear, jewelry, furni- 

drugs. service stations, restaurant, pack- 
4ge store, furrier, lumber and building sup- 
Plies, florist. 

Manufacturers: Metal fabricators, 
Chine shops, tool shops, furniture. 

As another criterion, all but 3 of our 23 
full service officers have originated business 
in this category. 

We can sum up, I think, the conception 
and operation of our plan to date by saying: 

1, We faced the requirement of smal] busi- 
ness for an opportunity to earn some of the 
additional equity he now needs. 

2. We have improved the quality of our 

ers by setting terms with which they 
can comply—and insisting on compliance. 

3. We have made this kind of lending at- 
tractive by making it profitable. Pull con- 
Sideration may now be given to loan applica- 
tlons which under the conventional unse- 
Cured note borrowing pattern would have 

m routine turn-downs. The belief that 

& lender is entitled to more than 6 percent 
Ample interest when entering a longer term, 
risk situation is not unique with banks, For 
the private sources of risk capital have 

Used a technique now adopted by the small 
business investment companies approved 
and supervised by the Small Business Ad- 
tion. Here the Federal agency re- 

the need for compensation beyond 

the conventional interest rate—as a matter 
Ot fact, in a measure no one can determine 
at the inception of a loan. This we all know 


ma- 
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as the technique of taking convertible de- 
bentures as the evidence of debt—and if the 
borrower does well, the lender coverts and 
enjoys as additional fruits of his money the 
resulting additional share in the borrowers 
equity. I submit that a borrower is better 
off with lent money on a contractual basis 
in the absolute, with no access to equity in 
the event of success. This is the historic 
role of commercial banks, and if our rates 
on a dollar-per-hundred basis as a pure 
creditor would seem high—to supervisory 
agencies I would say “Give us our fair return 
for risk, handling, and term, and let the 
borrower enjoy his equity gain.” 

4. Our customer service in the plan evolved 
has met with great community acceptance. 
As an institution, we have always believed in 
telling our customers and potential customers 
what we have to offer, The offering of our 
plan was preceded by officer and employee 
training and a well coordinated advertising 
campaign. As an industry, we chartered 
banks cannot ignore this dynamic credit 
area of our service—the benefits will return 
to us a hundredfold. 

It is my hope that with this exposition, 
the heed for such a program and one plan to 
meet the need have been demonstrated. 

In closing, allow me to dwell for a moment 
on history. If a need develops, by some 
means it is filed. We were taught in school 
that nature abhors a vacuum. It seems a 
corollary that an unfilled economic need is 
satisfied. Witness, for instance, the fantastic 
growth of the Federal credit unions and 
their present share of the installment credit 
outstandings in this country today. If we 
banks had seen the need, and had done 
things we are now trying—too late—this 
would not have happened to the degree we 
now see it. 

I submit to you that recognizing the need 
of small business for credit and failing to 
provide for it will add another chapter to 
the book our successors will read with regret 
and sorrow. I offer as my judgment that 
banks everywhere have it in their power to 
work out a term lending program suited to 
the needs of small business and professional 
men in their respective areas. I say again, 
this void exists, and if not filled by us as 
representatives of our free enterprise system, 
it will be filled by others. 


Burns and Duncan: The Pride of 
the Scots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a very fine article entitled “Scots 
Honor Robert Burns” by my dear and 
esteemed friend, Mr. Alexander C. Dun- 
can of Clinton, Mass., which recently 
appeared in the Clinton Daily Item. 

Mr. Duncan is 94 years of age now, but 
has the outlook and vigor of youth, For 
many years, he has furnished brilliant 
leadership for the Scotch people of the 
community and has been closely and 
prominently associated with the Scottish 
clans and other affiliated organizations 
devoted to preserving the great tradi- 
tions and customs of the noble Scots. 

The birthday of Scotland’s great, be- 
loved Bard, “Bobby” Burns, never passes 
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without appropriate recognition by Mr. 
Duncan. In former years, Mr. Duncan 
and his fellow Scotsmen staged a huge, 
lusty “Scotch Ball” on Burns’ birthday 
in the town hall, Clinton, which was one 
of the most colorful and best attended 
affairs of the season, featuring Burns’ 
poems, Scottish songs, sword dancers, 
bagpipes, and everything that goes to 
make up the lovable Scotch tradition. 

Like other affairs of its kind at the 
time, when music was something more 
than a raucous din, the Scotch ball 
started in the early evening with a con- 
cert of good music and then a dazzling 
grand march followed by general danc- 
ing, gaiety and merriment, well into the 
early hours of the morning. 

Bobby Burns holds a cherished place, 
not only in the hearts of Scotsmen, but 
Americans and people everywhere, and 
he is widely known and loved through- 
out the world as the “poet of the poor.” 
It should be observed that he was also 
the poet of every other class, since his 
poems were translated into about every 
language and were frequently read and 
recited by the people of many lands. 

In this age of material progress so- 
called, and materialistic thinking, what 
have you, it is very appropriate that in 
our great Nation, we should pause rever- 
ently to pay tribute to the great, im- 
mortal figures and artists of the glorious 
past, who brought joy, gladness, and di- 
rection to the world, because their con- 
tributions are not only heartwarming, 
rewarding, and inspiring, but could be 
truly important blocks with which to 
build the promised brighter tomorrow, 
if economic determinists and human 
folly do not shatter mankind’s dreams 
of peace and plenty. 

Bobby Burns has left a great impres- 
sion on history, and richly deserves the 
millions of loyal followers he has in the 
world. 

Of these, I am proud to relate that 
none is more loyal, or more devoted, to 
the memory of the illustrious Burns that 
my good and admired friend, Alex Dun- 
can. In fact, he is clearly and indubi- 
tably Burns’ greatest contemporary en- 
thusiast, and we all laud and enjoy his 
annual pilgrimage to the cherished 
shrines of memory that perpetuate 
Burns’ great tradition and keep vibrant 
and ever-present the gleaming virtues 
of historic Scotland. 

The memory of Robert Burns will live 
as long as free men and women honor 
and love the real values of faith, pat- 
riotism and human fellowship, and I 
hope and pray that Alex Duncan will 
continue for years to come to sing his 
own strong, sweet song to the blessed 
recollection of “the Scots wi ha wi Wal- 
lace bled.” 

The article follows: 

Scors Honor ROBERT Burns 
To the Eprror: 

Robert Burns’ birthday will be celebrated 
as usual by Scots and friends of Scots alike 
in all the far corners of the world. The 
little thatched cottage where the poet was 
born still stands and has become a shrine 
for thousands of visitors and tourists each 
year. He was born in the little Scottish 
wà of Alloway in Ayrshire on January 25, 

The star of Robert Burns never dims, 
but beams brightly in all its splendor. Why? 
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Because he loved humanity with rare tender- 
ness, and wrote strongly of freedom and 
independence. 

Burns was born and raised on a farm and 
was proud to say, “I was bred to the plough 
and am independent.” Abraham Lincoln 
was an ardent admirer of the “Ploughman 
Bard“ and must have liked those words. 
Lincoln's early life was one of hard work, 
often bordering on drudgery, as was Burns’; 
they were two great homespun characters. 
Lincoln cherished the ideals of freedom and 
independence so strongly and beautifully 
phrased in Burns’ “Scots Wha Hae.” 

Lincoln's love of and for the common peo- 
ple is well known, and he must surely have 
enjoyed “A Man's a Man for a’ That.” We 
know, too, that Lincoln was very sympathetic 
and tender-hearted, and could appreciate 
and enjoy Burns’ lines “To a Mouse” and, 
again, “To a Mountain Daisy.” Lincoln's 
shrewd native wit and keen sense of humor 
were whetted when he read these verses, I 
am sure. 

In his lifetime Lincoln was speaker at two 
Burns celebrations—one in Springfield, Il., 
in 1859; and the other several years later 
when he was President. On this latter oc- 
casion he was asked for a toast on Burns, 
With pencil and paper he wrote these words: 
“I cannot frame a toast to Burns, I can say 
nothing worthy of his generous heart trans- 
cending genius, Thinking of what he has 
said I cannot say anything which scems 
worth saying.” 

But Lincoln was not content to read 
Burns; he enjoyed reciting him to his 
friends, and did so, of all things, in the 
pronunciation and accent of the broad Scots 
dialect. Milton Hay, a law student in Lin- 
coln’s office in 1839, stated that his em- 
ployer had acquired the Scottish accent and 
could render Burns perfectly, and a good 
deal of the poetry was quoted from memory, 
including the whole of “Tam O'Shanter” 
and a large portion of “The Cotter's Satur- 
day Night.” 

How sweet and meaningful the following 
lines, written by the poet upon the loss of 
an only daughter and darling child: 

“Here lies a rose, a budding rose, 
Blasted before its bloom; 

Whose innocence did sweet disclose 
Beyond that flower's perfume. 


“To those who for her loss are grieved 
This consolation’s given— 
She's from a world of woe relieved 
And blooms a rose in heaven.” 
ALEXANDER CAMERON DUNCAN, 
Past President, St. Andrews Society and 
Past Chief Scottish Clans, Clinton, 
Mass. 


Let’s Make America Wake Up to 
Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
my happy privilege to have spent all the 
years of my life in the first suburb of 
the first capital of the Unifed States— 
Brooklyn, N.Y. I will never cease to 
wonder why more visitors, more indus- 
tries, more families have not searched 
out the tremendous facilities for fine 
living, working, learning and sheer con- 
tentment within the borders of the Na- 
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tion’s greatest borough. I am proud that 
one of our outstanding business leaders, 
Mr. Milton T. Vander Veer, has ‘initiated 
a campaign “Let’s Make America Wake 
Up to Brooklyn” and discussed it in a 
recent speech before the Brooklyn Real 
Estate Board. This outstanding organ- 
ization of Brooklyn realtors is headed 
by one of our constituents, Robert Loeh- 
felm. I am pleased to insert Mr. Vander 
Veer’s address in the Recorp for the ben- 
efit of my colleagues: 

Ler’s MAKE AMERICA WAKE UP TO BROOKLYN 

(By Milton T. Vander Veer) 


It is most difficult for me adequately to ex- 
press my appreciation for having been en- 
trusted with the privilege of being your 
chairman tonight. I have been asking my- 
self, What can I—Vander Veer—possibly tell 
this distinguished group of the real estate 
fraternity that would be interesting, would 
be useful, that would be inspiring? Above 
all, what can I say that could generate 
enough drive so that your contribution to 
Brooklyn's progress—already a large çon- 
tribution—could be expanded so that our 
borough could benefit—and each of us, per- 
sonally, derive a greater reward from our 
individual efforts? We live in an economic 
society where personal reward is the prime 
motivation. This is a good thing. It simply 
means that by helping our neighbors we help 
ourselves. 

When my ancestors salled into New York 
Harbor more than 300 years ago, there was 
no population explosion here, no congestion, 
no rent control, no status and no stigma 
attached to living anywhere in the vicinity. 
There were as many Indians in one place 
as another, and they were equally 
friendly or hostile in one place as any other. 
So my ancestors had a free choice. They 
Chose to settle in Brooklyn. In my opinion, 
the passing years have confirmed their good 
Judgment in choosing Brooklyn. 

I believe, in the words of our beloved 
former borough president, John Cashmore, 
that Brooklyn ís the greatest borough, in the 
greatest city, in the greatest country, in the 
world. For this we are all grateful and 
proud. 

But all this is well known to you. I know 
I am addressing the individuals who prop- 
erly and fully appreciate all the wonderful 
things that Brooklyn offers the people who 
live and work here. I also know that you 
are the folks who have helped to make 
Brooklyn such a wonderful place. Indeed, 
it is largely your efforts that have made our 
borough a haven for the family, for the as- 
piring businessman, for the industrialist, for 
the banker, for anybody who wants to 
better himself and to grow. 

WORK FAR FROM COMPLETED 


But I think you will alsó agree that our 
work is far from completed. There are still 
many manufacturers who should have plants 
in Brooklyn, who have never even thought 
about Brooklyn. There are still many busi- 
nesses that should have establishments in 
Brooklyn who are thinking of locating else- 
where. And there are still many fine in- 
dividuals and families seeking new homes 
who should cross the bridge to see what 
we have to offer on the Brooklyn side of the 
East River. 

In our own small way, we in the Lafayette 
National Bank have been trying to reach 
these people, these manufacturers, busi- 
nessmen and private individuals. Most of 
you are familiar with our campaign in the 
Wall Street Journal and other leading pub- 
lications: “Let’s Make America Wake Up 
to Brooklyn.” 

Just see what happens when we succeed 
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growth cycle only begins. These 100 em- 
ployees will cause 112 new households to be 
established; 296 people would be-added to 
our population rolls; 107 more passenger 
automobiles would be registered. So far, 
what would have been accomplished? Well, 
there would be a need for 112 homes and 
furnishings and decorating; parking lots 
and garages would enjoy a nice influx of 
business. But these new citizens would 
also support four new retail establishments 
catering to their needs for an additional 
annual retail sales volume of over $360,000. 
I think I can assume you gentlemen would 
be willing to help these retailers find suitable 
premises. I need not describe the balance 
of the business cycle—the insurance, the 
legal services, the entertainment facilities, 
the added tax revenue and the other items 
that would contribute to our city’s economic 
growth. All these—if only 1 factory, em- 
ploying only 100 new. workers—could be in- 
duced to come to Brooklyn. 
FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


And don't think for a minute that a smart 
manufacturer shouldn't be giving serious 
consideration to moving into a community 
which is the fourth largest consumer market 
in the Nation. The fourth largest. If the 
manufacturer has an appetite for more busi- 
ness, he might want to think about Brook- 
Iyn't own appetite—we happen to be the 
Nation’s third largest food market. 

But, as you might guess, it is not enough 
to beat the drums away from home when ` 
the natives themselves aren't fully awakened. 
Some Brooklynites don't always believe in 
Brooklyn. Some folks right here in Brooklyn 
are only half awake to the opportunities that 
exist here. So we realized that if we were to 
sell Brooklyn to the rest of America, we first 
had to sell Brooklyn to the people right here 
in Brooklyn. 

In addition to spreading our advertising 
over the country, we also saw to it that we 
did some missionary work here at home, 
Brooklyn is a first-class product. And 
Brooklyn can fill a real need. Good adver- 
tising and good salesmanship can always sell 
a good product that fills a real need. 

Unfortunately, no advertisement we can 
publish can completely describe all of 
Brooklyn's advantages. We can only begin 
to mention Brooklyn’s enormous importance 
as a retail market. We can only touch the 
surface of Brooklyn as a tremendous source 
of good, conscientious, hardworking skilled 
and unskilled labor. We can but briefly 
discuss the advantageous plant sites avall- 
able here, the unsurpassed distribution fa- 
cilities that serve our Borough, the water- 
front that brings us the world’s goods, and 
lets us send America’s goods to the rest of 
the world, 


BEST YET TO COME 


I say to you, and I say it conservatively. 
that we Brooklynites have a new frontier 
with virtually no boundaries and America 
is bound to wake up to Brooklyn if we are 
diligent in our work. And when America 
does wake up, our past peaks of progress 
and prosperity will seem like mere ant hills 
in comparison with what the future 
bring us. When you see what has been ac- 
complished by communities not one fraction 
so well endowed with advantages as we are, 
it makes you impatient to start selling 
Brooklyn for all it is worth. When you 
consider what energetic community - sales- 
manship did for a hot, bug-infested sand 
bar that became Miami Beach. When you 
consider what is happening in the enormous 
smog canyon known as Los Angeles. When 
you think of the land-locked former corn- 
fields of the Midwest that now are filled 
with busy, thriving industrial plants. Whe? 
you think about the mushrooming 
of the impoverished South. You just have 
to ask yourself: If these places—with all 
their handicaps—can attract industry, Wh 
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shouldn't Brooklyn, with its ideal geograph- 
ical proximity to the world’s biggest mar- 
kets with its enormous and superb water- 
front, be able to set a world's record for 
business growth in the world market that 
President Kennedy is now advocating? 

And this is not an empty dream. Al- 
Teady, in recent years and months, there 
has been a dynamic trend toward the real- 
ization of this ideal in Brooklyn. 

BOROUGH INDUSTRIAL LEADER 


I am indebted to the Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce for some recent facts that 
really astounded me. The chamber's spe- 
cial bulletin of January 5 reveals that out 
of the 16 counties in the New York Metro- 
Politan area, Brooklyn has 30,672 manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers making 
it second only to Manhattan and the Bronx 
(which had to combine to be ahead of 
Brooklyn). 
Many industries as the next nearest coun- 
ties, which are Essex County in New Jersey, 
with 17,182 and Queens with 16,936, Nas- 
Sau has 14,048. And don't forget, we are 
On an upswing, while other sections are 
Static. Dun & Bradstreet reports that New 
York and Illinois are the only two States 
Out of 10 listed, who added more new busi- 
nesses in 1961 than in 1960. 

Don't let anybody outtalk you; and don't 
Neglect to spread the facts at every oppor- 
tunity: Brooklyn is on the forward march. 
The Port of New York Authority completed 
its eighth pier here during 1961, and author- 
ized the construction of a new $5,746,000 pjer 
at the foot of Joralemon Street. 

According to the New York World Telegram 
& Sun the biggest Brooklyn project ever 
undertaken by the department of marine and 
&viation is scheduled for completion this 
year—the $10,600,000 passenger terminal for 
the Mitsui Line of Japan at the foot of 35th 
Street. 

And Brooklyn is planning not just for busi- 
nhess—but for people, too. For example, 
6200 apartments at Fred Trump's Coney 
Island Trump Village costing $130 million; 
1,317 apartments at Marvin Kratter's Ebbets 
Field houses, costing nearly $23 million; 2,705 
Apartments at Stanley J. Hart's Lindsay Park 
houses in Williamsburg, costing $42 million. 
` So you see, Brooklyn is really hot for 
Browth. In fact, we're smoking. We're 
Smoking more and enjoying it more, too. 

CIVIC CENTER OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE 


Probably the most dramatic single example 
of Brooklyn's trend is our new civic center 
now nearing completion after an investment 
of over $250 million. Here's another step 
& giant step, I might say—toward assuring 
& bigger and better Brooklyn. 

Downtown Brooklyn is wearing a new look 
these days—an attractive, sensible, sound 
new look—with its new arterial high- 
Ways, educational centers, playgrounds, pub- 
lic and privately built housing developments 
and government buildings. An outstanding 
example is the new Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co, Bullding. I urge you to see it; no finer 
Structure has been built in all of Greater 
New York this year. Then we have the new 
Office building nearing completion at 175 
Remsen Street, already more than half rented 
to insurance companies. 

But all this is only a beginning, a first step. 
As step No. 2, I would like to suggest 
that Abe Stark, our newly elected borough 
President and first citizen of Brooklyn, be 
invited to direct a project to redevelop the 
downtown Brooklyn area just east of the 
civic center and extending through the Fort 
Greene and Clinton Hill sections. Here is a 
Project really fit to grip the imaginations of 
farsighted city builders—a challenge 
truly worthy of the most dedicated civic en- 
terprise. We view it now and we see its de- 
Caying buildings. We see overcrowding and 
increasingly depressing slum conditions. 
But that is not all we see. Because here 


Brooklyn has nearly twice as 
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amongst these depressing sights are also 
some of the borough's most valuable cul- 
tural and civic assets. 

CULTURAL AND RELIGIOUS CENTER 


In this area are located the Community 
College of New York City; the widely re- 
spected Brooklyn Law School and Long 
Island University, Pratt Institute, Cathedral 
College, St. Joseph's College for Women, the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, the Brooklyn 
Music School, and a valuable heritage of 
many houses of worship and fraternal insti- 
tutions, It also contains Fort Greene Park. 
This section is already served by the excel- 
lent transit systems of New York City and 
should be a port of entry to Brooklyn which 
could make us enormously proud. 

Our borough president should have the 
encouragement and total support in this 
project of all our civic organizations such as 
our own Brooklyn real estate fraternity, our 
chamber of commerce, our Downtown Brook- 
lyn Association, the leaders of our valuable 
business institutions such as our department 
stores, major manufacturers, and our banks. 

And don’t let your vision stop with the im- 
provement of the Fort Greene-Clinton Hill 
area, for in other parts of our borough there 
are many challenges. These challenges, of 
necessity, differ in the way they will be han- 
dled. I would like to make a prediction to 
you tonight that within the next 2 or 3 
years the builders who went from Brooklyn 
to the East Side of Manhattan, where land 
values in the last few years have risen from 
$20 per square foot to $30, $40, $50, and $60, 
will be returning to the Brooklyn Heights 
section to rebuild it with apartment houses 
equally as beautiful as those they have been 
erecting on the East Side of Manhattan. Our 
new zoning law with its reduced area cover- 
age will take care of this, for there is a limit 
to how much builders can pay per square 
foot for land and still have a successful 
operation. 

In my judgment, Brooklyn Heights, with 
its geographical proximity to downtown 
Manhattan, is bound to come into its own 
and be rebuilt by private enterprise, for it 
is only 5 minutes away from Wall Street, 
either by city transit or automobile. This is 
prime merchandise, west of Cadman Plaza, 
and the builders are bound to realize it 
sooner or later. 

Do you see why I speak of a boundless 
frontier for Brooklyn? Why I am confident, 
not because of vague, general optimism, but 
because commonsense conyinces me it is 
good business to be a part of Brooklyn and 
I know good businessmen are bound to recog- 
nize this fact? 

AN AREA FOR PEOPLE 


In accomplishing these achievements we 
would not only be helping to create a bigger 
and better Brooklyn, we would also be help- 
ing our neighboring borough across the East 
River—Manhattan. Anyone watching the 
plight of Manhattan in recent years must 
surely experience profound consternation at 
the unbelievable and illogical situation of 
saddling a borough already choked by con- 
gestion with more and more congestion-pro- 
ducing civic projects. There is an embar- 
rassment of riches atross the river which has 
resulted in mountains of bricks and 
marble—but no space for people. I say to 
our Greater New York City planners—if you 
are planning for human beings give us, give 
Brooklyn, the next big project like Lincoln 
Center. Locate it in our borough east ot our 
new civic center, where people can get to it 
without béing strangled by car bumpers and 
choked by monoxide. 

Locate it in Brooklyn, where human beings 
can reach it with some degree of pleasure. 
I can actually get from the thirties on the 
east side of Manhattan to Fort Greene Park 
in Brooklyn in less time—and with a lot 
less annoyance—than it takes to travel from 
the thirties on the east side to Lincoln Cen- 
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ter. Anyone who has to travel crosstown in 
Manhattan knows I speak the truth. 

So here is Brooklyn—historic, advan- 
tageous, spacious Brooklyn, with lots of 
room for growth * * and lots of room for 
improvement. Here is a Brooklyn that is in 
a top position for civic betterment, because 
it is the home of so many fine people who 
care about it * * and who love it. 


MAN-SIZE FRONTIER 


All of us are guilty, from time to time, of 
moaning and groaning about the things the 
borough should do. Let us reflect, instead 
on the things we can do for the borough. 

This is a man-size frontier. If we can get 
on with the march, I can tell you America 
will really wake up to Brooklyn and all of 
us will be rewarded many times over for our 
individual efforts when we really wake up 
to Brooklyn. 

To the extent that I have been permitted 
to speak on behalf of Brooklyn tonight, 1 
wish to say, “Thank you.” 


The Forgotten People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the ninth of 10 articles, part of a series 
which appeared in the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun in October’ 1961, on 
the subject of the migrant worker in the 
United States. These articles were writ- 
ten by Dale Wright, World-Telegram and 
Sun staff writer, who, for 6 months, lived 
and worked as a migrant worker along 
the Atlantic seaboard from Florida to 
New York: 


THE FORGOTTEN PEOPLE: MIGRANTS Exist IN 
Duck SHEDS 

(Today Staff Writer Dale Wright concludes 
his firsthand reports on the life of migrant 
laborers, those “forgotten people” who are 
still underpaid, overworked, cheated and 
forced to live in degrading conditions. On 
Monday he will summarize his experiences 
working and living with them and offer his 
recommendations for improving their tragic 


plight.) 
(By Dale Wright) 

A 30-page, slick paper booklet published 
earlier this year by the New York State 

t Labor Committee boasts proudly 
that the State “marches forward” in long 
Strides in its handling of itinerant farm 
workers. 

Photographs of smiling laborers and their 
children beam from its pages—at work, at 
play, in school, and in church. The commit- 
tee booklet spells out step-by-step the regu- 
lations under which more than 25,000 tran- 
sient crop pickers who come into the State 
every year live and work. 

The publication lists rules for the super- 
vision of crew leaders, growers, packers, 
processors and labor Camp operators. The 
work of seven State agencies is exhaustively 
outlined. Impressive statistics tell what has 
been done to improve the lot of the migrant 
farm worker in the past 40 years. 

It is true that forward steps have been 
taken. They can be seen in eastern Long 
Island and other farm areas. Yet here, in 
perhaps the most enlightened of all of the 
50 States, many migrant farm people still 
face poverty amid plenty. They are neg- 
lected, exploited, and left hopeless. 
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The seamier side of the State migrant labor 
picture can be examined in all of its shock- 
ing clarity in and near Riverhead, Long 
Island, just 83 miles from Times Square, 

I've been there, I've seen and talked with 
the migrant farmworker at two bottomland 
squatter communities called Griffing’s Path 
and Tin Top, both within Riverhead city 
limits. The people I've seen there don't 
appear in the committee booklet. 

MANY ON RELIEF 


At a place called Warner’s Duck Ranch, 
about 3 miles from the center of town, some 
200 Negroes and a few Puerto Ricans exist 
in appalling misery and degradation. 

In many weeks of traveling, working, and 
living with migrants I was prepared for any- 
thing. But Warner's Duck Ranch bowled 
me over. 

Most of the ranch tenants are migrants. 
Others are former migrants brought up from 
Southern States in labor crews, for potato 
corn, and bean harvests. Because of poor 
crops—or poor crop prices—and peon wages, 
they are now stranded with little or no funds. 

Many families who live on the ranch are 
on welfare, swelling the relief burden borne 
by Riverhead taxpayers. 

The ranch, operated by Hollis V. Warner, 
is run like a pre-Civil War plantation. Mr. 
Warner was at one time the world's leading 
duck raiser. He went out of business in 
1957. 

“The politicians,” he told me, angrily way- 
ing his hands, “boosted feed prices so high 
that they ran me right out of business.” 

Although Mr. Warner got out of duck rais- 
ing, he did not abandon his ranch. Instead, 
he converted it into a private housing proj- 
ect and replaced the ducks with people. 

_ HIDDEN BEHIND TREES 


He partitioned the long, filmsy, uninsu- 
lated wooden sheds, which only 3 or 4 years 
ago housed ducks, into separate units. To- 
day they house human beings, including 
many families with small children. 

The ranch is, typically, off the main thor- 
oughfare and hidden behind a clump of trees. 

Mr. Warner charges $10 to $15 a week rent, 
tenants said. Each of the converted duck 
sheds contains two or four rooms. There 
are almost no indoor toilets. Tenants must 
use vile outhouses in the rear of each shack, 

Because of the lack of a drainage system, 
it is common for housewives to dump dish 
and washwater through the front or rear 
doors into the dirt street. 

“This is no place for humans to live,” sald 
Louise Davis, a 3-year tenant in one of the 
converted duck sheds. “Why, even the ducks 
couldn't make it here. But there's no other 
place for us to go.” 

STUCK FOR GOOD 


Mother of two small children, Mrs. Davis 
said she migrated to Riverhead from Florida 
3 years ago with a farm labor crew. 

“The potatoes were late,” she recalled, “and 
when my babies started coming, my hus- 
band left. Now it looks like I'm stuck here 
for good.” 

Mrs. Davis said she had been on welfare 
most of the time she had lived in River- 
head and received $61.50 weekly. Her relief 
check is boosted to $64.50 during winter 
months to pay for coal for cooking and heat- 
ing. She added that many of her neigh- 
bors are also on welfare. 

Edward Delaney, 62, a bent, toothless man 
from Durant, Miss, complained: “I can't 
earn enough to get out of here.” He said 
he paid $15 weekly for a two-room waterless 
and toiletless shanty. 

He arrived in Riverhead with a labor con- 
tractor and a crew in July of last year. Like 
many others, he could not find work enough 
in the potato fields and grading sheds to 
earn the fare back home. 
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It was the old story of overrecruitment of 
farm laborers so they could be worked for 
the lowest possible pay. 

Mr. Warner, who operates a general store 
in one of his converted duck sheds, has a 
different view of his tenants. He was one 
of the few persons to whom I revealed my 
identity as a reporter. 

I asked him how he could justify charg- 
ing $40 to $75 monthly rents for such miser- 
able living quarters. 

EVERYBODY'S HAPPY 

“These people,” he said, shaking his fist 
menacingly, are all happy here. They're 
all satisfied. I give them a place to live and 
something to eat. Nobody else will take 
them.” 

Mr. Warner moved closer, and as he spoke 
I watched over his shoulder as a tiny girl, 
naked about 3 years old, played with a ragged 
doll in the dirt. Scratching in the same 
patch was a flock of dusty, anemic-looking 
chickens. i 

The little girl was one of Mr. Warner's 
“happy” tenants. She lived in one of his 
duck sheds, 

She may die in one of them. 


A Seat in the Cabinet for Our “Dimmed” 
Cities—Editorial by Long Beach 
(Calif.) Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to in- 
sert to the attention of your own dis- 
tinguished self and all the ofher Mem- 
ers of this great legislative body, an 
editorial which appeared in the Long 
Beach, Calif., Press-Telegram, a daily 
1 on Monday, January 15, 
1962. 

Long Beach, Calif., is now reputedly 
a metropolitan city of well over 300,000 
people. 

I note the closing sentence of this 
pertinent editorial states: 

We believe its effort would be more efficient 
if concentrated under a Department of Urban 
Affairs. 

A SEAT IN THE CABINET FoR OUR “DIMMED” 
Crrtes 
“O beautiful for patriot’s dream , 
That sees beyond the years 
Where alabaster citles gleam 
Undimmed by human tears.” 
—America the Beautiful. 


Since World War II, there has been little 
gleaming alabaster to see in our cities. Even 
if it were there, it could probably not be 
spotted through the smog. All too evident 
in our urban areas, however, are the grow- 
ing problems of crime; air pollution, water 
shortages, blighted neighborhoods, over- 
crowded schools, choked streets and free- 
ways, decrepit public transit, narcotics, and 
delinquency, to mention only a few. 

In the past decade the populations of our 
major cities, with the exception of Los 
Angeles, have declined, but their troubles 
have increased. 

In his state of the Union message Thurs- 
day, President Kennedy took a quick look 
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at the cities—"America’s glory and some- 
times America's shame! —and proposed the 
creation of a Department of Urban Affairs. 

“Both equity and commonsense require 
that our Nation’s urban areas—containing 
three-fourths of our population—sit as 
equals at the Cabinet table,” the President 
declared. 

Business, labor, and agriculture now have 
seats in the Cabinet. It would seem that the 
cities, which have problems as big as but 
distinct from the problems of these three 
areas of our national life, should also be 
represented. 

There are many Federal agencies now in 
existence which deal primarily with urban 
problems. The housing agencies—FHA and 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board—the Urban 
Renewal Administration and many other 
Federal divisions concerned primarily with 


city dwellers either lead independent ex- 


istences or are divided among various 
Cabinet departments. 

Grouping these agencies under one 
Cabinet head would accomplish two goals: 
(1) It would enable better coordination and 
liaison among the agencies themselves; (2) 
it would conveniently group allied functions 
so that city officials seeking advice and in- 
formation from Washington would know 
where to look. 

“A strong America depends on its cities,” 
the President declared. He declared that 
new Federal laws would be necessary to meet 
urban problems, 

“We shall need further anticrime, mass 
transit, and transportation legislation—and 
new tools to fight air pollution,” he said. 

We do not believe the problems of the 
cities will be solved in Washington. They 
will be solved primarily by hard work and 
hard thinking in the cities themselves. 
Nevertheless, the Federal Government has 
played a part and will continue to play a 
part. We believe its effort would be more 
efficient if concentrated under a Department 
of Urban Affairs, 


Farming and the Common Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call your attention to an 
article appearing in the Russell Daily 
News, Russell, Kans., on January 11, 
1962, entitled “Farming and the Com- 
mon Market,” as follows: 

FARMING AND THE COMMON MARKET ’ 


Trade ties with Western Europe and Latin 
America were brought to Kansas wheat and 
livestock producers last night by statesman 
Alf M. Landon. Speaking at Great Bend, 
Landon urged more Presidential authority in 
trade agreements, — 

For a dyed-in-the-wool Republican, Lan- 
don's sympathetic remarks toward President 
Kennedy’s need to build a successful admin- 
istration bordered on the heretical fringe. 
The former Kansas Governor showed a bread- 
and-butter connection between trade wars 
and Kansas farmsteads. 

Kennedy must come straight to the mat- 
ter of magsive impact of the booming Euro- 
pean Economic Community, Landon said. 
He is ready to endorse the President's ex- 
pected request to Congress for new, broad, 
and sweeping delegation of authority on the 
matter of trade agreements. 
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Through this means, the United States 
May take an offense against steady Commu- 
nist pressure of economic and political sub- 
version. The European Common Market 
Plan is drawing Europe together in a politi- 
cal as well as economic unit. It is a com- 
munion of defense. The United States, 
Working with Europe, could serve as a rally- 
ing base for the Western World. 

A freedom to negotiate with the Common 
Market means à sharp break with some of 
the past traditions and thinking. The 
European market has six countries, 160 mil- 
lion consumers, Britain will swell the num- 
ber to 220 million. Similar in almost every 
Tespect is the Latin America Free Trade As- 
sociation. This makes three common mar- 

European, LAFTA, and Communist, 
The U.S. choice is to Join one of the threg— 
Or form its own. A step requiring enlarged 
Presidential freedom to act. 

The effect on farmers will vary accord- 
ing to the product, Landon sald. For years, 
the emphasis has been on quantity produc- 
tion instead of quality. Profitable wheat 
business in Kansas depends on a market for 
the grain. There is as much difference in 
Wheat as there is in the gravity of oll. High 
Protein hard wheat is needed. Kansas can 
Taise it—the common markets need it. High 
Quality red meat, another Kansas product, 
is needed throughout the world, Landon said. 
The Kansas oll producer has excess capacity. 

Russians, too, can compete in these same 
basic fields. 

Barriers to trade and finance must be 
Temoved for the long-term benefit. The Kan- 
Bas farmer, the eastern manufacturer and, 
in fact, every wage earner and investor in 
the Nation, must have a unity for assurance 
of peace. 

Cooperative trade agreements pave the 
Way, Landon believes. 


Concerning Recall of Reservists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 26, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, in all of the 
on concerning the recent recall 
Of reservists, I have seen no better ex- 
Planation of the Army's viewpoint than 
& letter to an unidentified college dean 
Written by Col. James D. Tanner, which 
I include in the RECORD: 
UaARTERS, SECOND U.S. Army, 
Fort George G. Meade, Md., 


December 22, 1961. 
Dr, 


Dean, 
~ Ohio 


University 


: This ts in reply to your letter 
ot Noyember—concerning the status of Pre 


The commanding general has asked me to 
convey his appreciation for your helpful 
and sympathetic approach to the problems 
nt in the callup of our reservists. 

I would like briefly to outline the chro- 
nology of the case: 
. . . * . 

4s may be noted from the above, this 
Case received continuing attention and re- 
View, as have approximtely 2,400 similar 
Tequests for delay or deferment which have 
received by this headquarters during 
the past 3 months. 
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The issue here was whether Pfc. , as 
a senior at University needing 35 
semester hours for a degree in ——, should 
be deferred from his Reserve obligation. I 
would like to point out that delays in re- 
porting for duty may be granted for not 
to exceed 90 days, and that we have ap- 
proved several hundred such cases wherein 
the reservist’s problem involved graduation, 
birth of children, sale of home, turnover of 
business, illness in family, harvesting crops, 
and the like. However, any delay over 90 
days is only accomplished by transfer from 
the Ready to the Standby Reserve, and this 
has the effect of excusing the Reservist 
from his obligation entirely, short of all-out 
war. 

For the past several years, draftees, vol- 
unteers for the draft, volunteers for the 
6-months active duty program and others 
who had an obligation to the Ready Reserve 
for a varying period of years after their orig- 
inal tour of active duty, were and are re- 
quired to be ready for immediate callup. As 
I attempted to explain in my letter of — 
December to Pfe- ‘s mother, this pool 
is the Army's primary source of trained, 
filler replacements for Reserye and National 
Guard units called to active duty. This 
explains in law if not in equity, why men 
who have already had prior service, and only 
such men, are being ordered back to active 
duty as fillers; the units which we are filling 
cannot use untrained draftees and must 
rely upon the Ready Reserve. And the over- 
whelming majority of this latter group is 
made up solely of men with prior service. 

During the normal administration of the 
Ready Reserve pool, we continually screen 
this group so that they are discharged from 
their overall obligation at the proper time, 
or transferred to the Standby Reserve if eligi- 
ble. The guidance which we have for such 
transfers includes, for example, cases in 
whith a Ready reservist has four or more 
bona fide dependents, is engaged in a cer- 
tified critical occupation, is a graduate stu- 
dent in scientific or technical fields, a col- 
lege or high school teacher in these fields, 
or otherwise fits the category for “extreme” 
personal or community hardship. On and 
after October 1 of this year, such routine 
screening officially ceased for personnel who 
had been alerted for active duty, but we are 
still authorized to grant delays of up to 
3 months and, in extreme cases which meet 
the peacetime criteria, we are happy to make 
exceptions and still transfer men to the 
Standby Reserve. For example, if a Ready 
reservist was the father of three children but 
did™not notify his Reserve Corps héadquar- 
ters of this fact in spite of the forms which 
are mailed annually to him, we would still 
revoke his orders and not require him to 
serve if he so requested on the grounds of 
hardship. On the other hand, it is possible 
that such a reservist might be well off fi- 
nanclally, in which case there would be no 
extreme hardship and he would be required 
to carry out his legal obligation to serve. 

As an educator, I know that you are in- 
terested in what appears to be a paradox be- 
tween the Selective Service and the Reserve 
Forces Acts. This gecurs when student A 
(who has never served in the Army because 
he has not yet been drafted), is temporarily 
immune from call-up as a “1-D registrant” 
while student B, who has served anywhere 
from 6 months to 3 years, is subject to recall 
because of his Ready Reserve obligation. The 
public as a whole seems not to understand 
this point, and neither do all Membera of 
the Congress. In one student case we re- 
ceived a telegram from a Congressman say- 
ing, in part, that it was “inconceivable” 
that we would require a reservist to serve 
again before he finished college. Neverthe- 
less, It is the law. 

We attempt to turn away wrath with soft 
answers, but I am often tempted to ask 
some reservists what would happen to their 
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wives and families, their homes, cars and 
savings, their college degrees ahd their free- 
doms if the Communists ever took over. As 
the President aptly stated, “now is the time 
to ask what you can do for your country,” 
and only yesterday the Acting Secretary of 
Defense emphasized that the current build- 
up is being made to prevent a war, not to 
fight one. Under these circumstances, a 
temporary separation from families, the in- 
terruption of schooling or the disruption of 
a business or professional career, although 
certainly hardships, would appear well worth 
the price if the price prevents war. Also, 
the rights and benefits of the Soldiers and 
Sailors Civil Relief Act, free medical atten- 
tion and many other benefits are available to 
recalled reservists. 

Although we appreciate your observation 
that the Army is receiving some unfavorable 
publicity during the current recall program, 
I think you will agree that most of it stems 
from a general misunderstanding of the 
Ready Reserve and its obligation. Short of a 
shooting war, which is just what the Gov- 
ernment is attempting to prevent, we fully 

the difficulty of defending some 
individual cases. For example, I have per- 
sonal knowledge of two Ph. D.'s in our Army 
area, both of whom have been called up in 
their Reserve grades of private first class. 
One of them is a professor of English in a 
Virginia college, and the press has given con- 
siderable publicity to his case. However, in 
spite of the vital Importance of education 
and a general shortage of teachers, can we 
conclude that the recall of either of these 
gentlemen for 12 months or less will, per se, 
result in extreme personal or community 
hardship? 

The crux of the matter is simply this: 
if the so-called Ready Reserve consisted of 
unmarried, unemployed, healthy, debtless, 
degreeless, and doughty young minutemen, 
there would be no problem about calling 
them up. But in the long run, where would 
we be if our typical Reservist was not married 
and raising a family, going to school, buying 
a home, car, TV, and furniture, trying to get 
ahead in the world, teaching the arts and 
social sciences, or doing all of the things that 
we know he is doing? Yet when he is called 
upon to undergo what in most cases is ad- 
mittedly a hardship to him, plus a dimmu- 
tion of income and an abrupt sociological 
change, it is little wonder that he writes to 
his Congressman, saying, “Let George do it.” 

We are still trying to find George. 

Please excuse my lengthy rambling, but 
your letters were deserving of full considera- 
tion. I only hope that my reply has clari- 
fied the situation from our viewpoint to some 
extent. The problem is nationwide, and 
while you and I will not solve it, a better 
understanding will go a long way toward 
achieving acceptance by the public of the 
need for a strong defense posture at any 
price. We need not dwell upon the alter- 
natives. 

Sincerely, 
James D. TANNER, 
Colonel, AGC, Adjutant General. 


Pierre Has a Lesson To Learn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 
Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
Pierre Salinger is going to Moscow to 


see how he can win the Moscovites over 
to capitalism. Mr. Suslov, the other 
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day, told the world that this is im- 
possible. 

The New York Daily News, in its edi- 
torial of February 6, in its usual, hard- 
hitting language, comments on the 
misunderstanding of communism by this 
administration. The editorial follows: 

Sustov LAYS It on THE LINE 

Mikhail A. Suslov, a big banana in the 
Kremlin mob, has shot a valuable dash of 
cold water into the current chatter about 
peaceful coexistence between communism 
and capitalism. 

A shooting war should be avoided, Suslov 
told a gathering of Russian educators last 
Tuesday in a speech made public Sunday. 
But he added that an ideological s 
between the two systems is unavoidable, 
and must go on until the last remnants of 
capitalism are destroyed. 

Thus, a leading Communist affirms again, 
in unmistakable language, the longstanding 
mee ambition to enslave the entire human 


Bosses hope the Suslov speech was duly 
noted in all of the world’s non-Communist 
~capitals, particularly Washington. The 
Commies are playing for keeps; you cannot 
do business with them, any more than you 
could with Adolf Hitler; and non-Commu- 
nist statesmen who fail to recognize and act 
on these truths are gambling with the lives 
and liberties of their own nations and 


peoples. 


Danger of Far Right Noted by Great 
Bend Minister 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call your attention to an 
article appearing in the Great Bend 
Daily Tribune, Great Bend, Kans., on 
January 16, 1962, entitled “Danger of 
Far Right Noted by Great Bend Min- 
ister” as follows: 

DANGER or Far RIGHT NOTED BY Great BEND 
MINISTER 8 

The John Birch Society and other rightist 
groups got a slap from a member of Great 
Bend's clergy Sunday which accompanied a 


warning that the groups’ philosophies are 


engendered by leaders who have “a demon 
phobia that borders on mental illness.” 

Rev. John Gorsuch, vicar of St. John's 
Episcopal Church, spoke out against the 
groups during his regular sermon Sunday. 

“Many people today find rightism attrac- 
tive,” Gorsuch noted, but will have no idea 
how dangerous it is unless danger signals 
are raised by responsible community and re- 
ligious leaders.” He also stated the church 
has a responsibility to speak out against such 
groups because, “the philosophy of these 
groups is anti-Christian and antidemocracy.” 
“Also,” he added, “many clergymen have 
been irresponsibly attacked by them.” 

He continued, “* * * the rightists here 
are very close to fascism and offer extreme 
messianic nationalism as the solution to 
America's problems as Hitler offered it to his 
countrymen. True, they feed on frustration 
and discontent as did the Nazis. Neverthe- 
less I doubt that we will swallow the right- 
wing line. We have always had a right- 
wing fringe group just as we've had extrem- 
ists on the left. 
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“What I wish to stress, then, is that in our 
preoccupation these past years with the very 
real threat from the left—from commu- 
nism—we have been blind to the growing 
danger from the right. We all agree we must 
be vigilant against communism. But it is 
not the only place from which danger comes. 
Right-wingers who carry the word “America” 
so heavily upon their tongues are just as 
likely to subvert the true spirit of America 
as are the Communists who extol Russia. 

“First, the rightists are frustrated folk 
who appeal to other frustrated folk. They 
don't like the world we live in * * the world 
that has no easy solutions, that demands 
so much with so little hope of immediate 
resolution, that saps so much of our patience 
and piece of mind. From international ten- 
sion and fear to the tremendous transforma- 
tions going on at home in such things as 
the long delayed emancipation of the Negro, 
America is being pushed and pulled in all 
directions, not all of them comfortable. The 
rightists are those who want to stop the 
clock or to turn its hands back to an earlier, 
easier time when things seemed to be less 
confusing and more subject to man’s control. 

“Second, the rightists have little ability 
to approach the problems of the world with 
much understanding of its complexities. 
For them life seems to be black or white. As 
Senator THomas Dopp said when he addressed 
a huge rally in the Hollywood Bowl, “The 
only alternative to total defeat in the strug- 
gle with communism is total victory’. This 
‘either, or’ approach leaves out all rational 
middle courses of action. 

“Third, they have a demon phobia. In 
this case the demon is communism and the 
demon is found nearly everywhere. It is 
practically omnipotent as well as omni- 
present if you believe what they say. It has 
permeated the faculties of our colleges and 
it is in the editorial offices of our important 
newspapers. It has infiltrated the leadership 
of the labor unions and has considerable 
control over the National Council of 
Churches. Indeed this sermon to them 
would undoubtedly be Communist inspired. 
If you're not for them you're against them. 


“T. Coleman Andrews, one of the most 
vehement of the rightists, called the New 
York Times ‘the uptown Daily Worker.’ The 
Justices of the Supreme Court have been 
called Communist by other rightists for their 
decision on segregation. Robert Welch, 
leader of the John Birch Society, has stated 
that ‘Dwight Eisenhower is a dedicated, con- 
scious agent of the Communist conspiracy.’ 
He has also said that ‘Communist influences 
are now in almost complete control of*our 
Federal Government.’ These people have 
a demon phobia that borders on mental 
illness. 

“And fourth, the rightists distrust dem- 
ocracy. As Alan Barth puts it, ‘The rightists 
never regard themselves as gullible or sus- 
pectible to Communist subversion; but they 
appear to be convinced that all their coun- 
trymen are outright simpletons ripe for a 
shift of loyalty at any moment from the 
Capitol to the Kremlin.“ The interesting 
thing is that these people have actually 
adopted tactics that border on communism 
itself in their belief they are combating it. 
According to Welch, the John Birch Society 
is to operate under completely authoritative 
control at all levels. And with the ominous 
implication he might at some future time 
be willing to overthrow our Government by 
force, he asserted that the society of the 
future can not rely on ‘Politicians, political 
leadership, or even political action.’ This is 
about as antidemocratic as you can get. If 
it isn't fascism I don’t know what is. It 
is totalitarianism on the right comparable 
to Soviet totalitarianism. 

“Whether rightism is going to become a 
serious danger is beyond my ability to pre- 
dict. I think the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans will reject it as the demagoguery it is. 
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No doubt the rightists would like to capture 
control of the Republican Party. Their 
darling at the moment Is Barry GOLDWATER 
but the Senator is soon going to haye to 
choose between their support and the sup- 
port of the rea] Republicans who aren't going 
to forsake their traditions of responsible 
conservatism for a forlorn sort of fascism. 
I trust and hope Mr. GOLDWATER and his 
friends will reject them, I think the Nation 
as a whole will.” 


Congress and CIA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


- HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, since 
1953 I have during each Congress intro- 
duced a resolution to create a Joint 
Congressional Committee on Intelligence 
Matters. All of the arguments which I 
have advanced in the past retain their 
validity. 

In this morning's New York Times 
there was printed an editorial entitled 
“Congress and CIA,” which read as 
follows: 


CONGRESS AND CIA 

The Central Intelligence Agency, under its 
new Director, John A. McCone, is opening 4 
fresh chapter. Though without prior experi- 
ence in the intelligence community, Mr. 
McCone is an able administrator. He has 
already made changes in personnel and 
methods which are hopeful, and others are 
impending. 

But the Central Intelligence Agency cannot 
live by itself. It is not a policy-formulating 
agency. It must provide many of the facts 
upon which policy is built. Its secret opera- 
tions can influence policy; and it requires, 
as do all executive agencies, the close super- 
vision of Congress. 

For a variety of reasons the CIA has not 
had that supervision in the past. The system 
of division of powers upon which our Con- 
stitution’ was founded must not be elimi- 
nated, or minimized, in the name of secrecy- 
And secrecy does not preclude effective con- 
gressional control. 

Today the CIA is monitored by four sub- 
committees of the Armed Services and Ap- 
propriation Committee of House and Sen- 
ate. Cuba alone would appear to offer ample 
evidence that these divided committees do 
not exercise adequate supervision. What is 
clearly needed, as we have said many times. 
is establishment of a Joint Congressional 
Committee on Intelligence, a “watchdog” 
committee similar to the one on atomic 
energy. Such a committee, continuously 
functioning, thoroughly informed, scrupU- 
lously discreet, could be the CIA's con- 
science,” its legislative monitor, 

If war is too important in the atomic age 
to be left to the generals, secret intelligence 
is certainly too important to be left entirely 
to its own devices. 


Mr. Speaker, over the years the Times 
has supported this legislation and I am, 
of course, delighted that they continue to 
doso. Early last year after a similar edi- 
torial appeared, I had occasion to write 
the following letter to the Times: 

APRIL 26, 1961. 
Mr. CHARLES Merz, 
The New York Times, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Merz: I read with interest the 
editorial in this morning's New York Times 
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entitled “Reappraising the CIA.” In it, the 
writer clearly creates the impression that my 
distinguished colleague, Senator MANSFIELD, 
Was the sponsor and original author of the 
resolution which would establish a Joint 

onal Committee on Intelligence 
Matters. Humbly I submit the true historical 
background on this resolution. 

Late in 1950, while serving on the commit- 
tee which was responsible for the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951 (Bat- 
tle Act), I came to realize the tremendous 
lack of knowledge, on the part of the Con- 
Gress, of intelligence matters. After 2 years 
ot periodic consultations with Members of 
the House of Representatives and legal coun- 
8el, I introduced House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 168 in the 83d Congress (July 23, 1953). 
This resolution provided for the establish- 
ment of a Joint Congressional Committee on 
Intelligence Matters. While I endeavored 
to convince many other Members of the 
House to cosponsor my resolution, my suc- 
cess was limited to my colleague, Mr. 
ZaBLocKI (H. Con. Res. 169, 83d Cong.) and 
Mr. Jupp (H. Con. Res. 170, 83d Cong.) 

In 1955, Senator MANSFIELD introduced a 
Similar resolution in the other body (S. Con. 
Res. 2, 84th Cong.). During the 2d session of 
the 84th Congress, this resolution was rè- 
Ported in the Senate but did not pass be- 
Cause of certain weaknesses in that version 
Of my resolution. r 

I endeavored, along with Mr. ZABLOCKI, to 
have this resolution reported from the House 
Rules Committee in the 84th, 85th, 86th and 
87th Congresses. In March of this year, I 
&ppeared before the Committee on Rules and 
gave testimony in support of my resolution. 
Members of the House Committee on Armed 

ces appeared in opposition and testified 
that a Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Armed Services was and had been reviewing 
CIA activities. The committee did not re- 
Port my resolution but, recognizing the 
importance of the matter, did not table the 
Tesolution. The matter is still before the 
Committee and considerable sentiment for 
favorable action has developed. A report of 
the proceedings before the Committee on 
Rules by C. P. Trussell appeared in the New 
York Times on March 5, 1961, at page 56. 

Although I have never been a person who 
Seeks excessive publicity, I believe that credit 
Should be given where credit is due. I en- 
Close herewith copies of House Concurrent 
Resolution 168, 88d Congress; a letter which 
I addressed to the Speaker of the House on 
January 20, 1954; Mr. Trussell's article of 

5, 1961; and a copy of Senate Con- 
Current Resolution 2, 84th Congress. 
Sincerely yours, 


Honesty Is Still Our Best Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day, while attending mass at my com- 
munity church in Brooklyn, St. Joseph 
Patron Roman Catholic Church, I 
learned of an interesting incident which 
may prove to be a most effective method 
of promoting good will and better un- 
derstanding between the people of our 
Country and those of other countries. 

The incident is merely a simple act of 
honesty, but by this act of honesty my 
fellow parishioner and church usher had 
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won many friends for us in Mexico. His 
name is Mr, Patty Mangiaracina, whom 
I haye known for many years and who 
has demonstrated honesty all his life. 
Briefly, the story is as follows: 

Several months ago, the wife of a high 
Mexican official, the Honorable Hugo B. 
Margain, Under Secretary of Industry 
and Commerce, lost a bag in New York 
during a visit there. She was not sure 
whether she had lost it at the hotel, at 
Pennsylvania Station, or in a taxi. She 
wrote to the hotel management and to 
station officials, but the bag had not been 
found. In the meantime, Mr. Mangiara- 
cina had found the bag and turned it 
over to the New York Police Department. 
Early in January, Mrs. Margain in 
Mexico received a letter from the New 
York Police Department stating that a 
bag had been turned in which could be 
hers and would she identify it. The bag 
was identified and subsequently returned 
to Mrs. Margain in Mexico. 

Last week Mr. Mangiaracina received 
a letter of thanks from the Mexican Un- 
der Secretary of Industry and Commerce 
in which he expresses “deepest grati- 
tude for your wonderful sense of hon- 
esty” and also his appreciation for “all 
the trouble you and the police depart- 
ment took in order to recover the bag.” 
Mr. Margain forwarded through the New 
York office of the Banco Nacional de 
Mexico a Mexican gold coin as a souvenir 
from his wife to Mrs, Mangiaracina. 

Mr. Speaker, courtesies and acts of 
this kind are very often more meaning- 
ful and beneficial than aid programs and 
similar efforts. I have not only extended 
my personal best wishes and congratula- 
tions to Mr. Mangiaracina, but Iam also 
writing to Police Commissioner Michael 
J. Murphy, of New York, to congratulate 
him and the fine men of his police de- 
partment for a job well done. A little 
incident like this is worth tons of 
speeches. 

It is of paramount importance for the 
good will and prestige of our country 
that we impress upon Americans travel- 
ing abroad how urgent it is for them to 
be on their best behavior. It is simi- 
larly important that we extend the best 
treatment and friendliness to foreigners 
visiting our country. This could go a 
long way toward strengthening the ties 
of the United States with those of other 
nations in cementing lasting friendship 
with them and strong support for us in 
our endeavors to attain security of the 
free world. 


Publisher Exposes Arrogant Violations of 
the United Nations Charter by the 
Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is unbe- 
lievable that we in the United States 


would contribute to our own distruction 
and to lend aid and assistance to the 
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destroyers of our Nation. Yet, that is 
exactly what we are doing by continuing 
our membership in the United Nations 
so long as the lofty purposes of that or- 
ganization have been subverted by the 
Communists and its deliberations turned 
into a forum for vicious propaganda de- 
signed to defeat the United States in 
Russia's mad conquest for world domina- 
tion., How openly the Kremlin oper- 
ates, how arrogant their disregard of the 
civlized rules of conduct among nations 
is exposed in the following article by 
Alice Widener which appeared in the 
Tuesday issue of the Washington Daily 
News. 
Hm, Your OWN MURDERER 
(By Alice Widener) 


New Yorx.—Georgi P, Arkadyev, Under 
Secretary for Security Council Affairs in the 
U.N. Secretariat, has violated article 100 of 
the Charter, and under UN. staff rules 
should be summarily dismissed from his 
U.N. post by Secretary-General U Thant. 

The infraction took place at the Janu- 
ary 30 meeting of the U.N. Security Council. 

Chapter XV, article 1 of the U.N. Charter, 
states that “the Secretary-General and the 
staff (the secretariat) * * * shall refrain 
from any action which might refiect on their 
position as international officials responsible 
only to the organization.” 

Yet on the day mentioned above, Under- 
secretary Arkadyev discarded impartiality 
and passed notes guiding procedural parlia- 
mentary action to his own countryman, 
Soviet delegate Valerian A. Zorin. 

To understand the gravity of this it is 
necessary to know the difference between a 
member of the U.N. Secretariat and a U.N. 
delegate. All U.N. delegates are diplomats 
representing only their countries’ interests. 

But Undersecretary Georg! P. Arkadyev is 
a Soviet member of the U.N, Secretariat. His 
salary is paid out of the regular U.N. admin- 
istrative budget. All member states pay an 
assessed share of his salary. As a Secre- 
tariat employee, Arkadyev is legally bound 
under the U.N. Charter to work as “an inter- 
national civil servant neither seeking nor 
receiving instructions from any government 
in the performance of his duties.” 

The record shows that, in actual practice, 
Communist members of the Secretariat never 
have fulfilled their obligations as interna- 
tional civil servants. Communists give 
allegiance only to the Commumist Party act- 
ing under Soviet direction. 

Communist and Soviet officials of the U.N. 
never have made any serious pretense of 
doing anything but working on the Soviet 
Union's behalf. This is why, from time to 
time, some Soviet members of the U.N. Sec- 
retariat are caught red-handed in espionage 
against the United States. 

At the January 30 meeting, however, the 


dyev's violation of impartiality as an adviser 
on parliamentary procedure was plain to the 
delegates, It was also plain to the press, 
whose reporters saw him pass five notes in 
Russian to Delegate Valerian A. Zorin, 

Thomas J. Hamilton, New York Times cor- 
respondent at the U.N., reported that a 
Western delegate said he was able to make 
out the number “9” on one of Arkadyev's 
notes. A few minutes later Zorin invoked 
rule 9 of the Security Council's procedural 
rules. 

A little later, the Western delegate saw 
that another of Arkadyev's notes contained 
the number “30.” Shortly thereafter, Zorin 
invoked rule 30. 

Today a member of the U.N. Secretariat 
told me, “I was there and saw what hap- 

It was absolutely scandalous. In 
my opinion it was done deliberately. The 
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Soviets always have opposed the idea of an 
international civil service ever since the 
UN. Preparatory Commission’s sessions in 
London during 1945-46. Since then, the 
Communists pretended, if it suited a specific 
purpose, to abide by the charter provisions 
concerning the Secretariat. Today, they 
openly flout them. Furthermore, they in- 
fluence other staff members from the newly 
independent nations to do likewise. The 
Secretariat is becoming a playground for 
nationalist intrigue. If Arkadyev gets away 
with his flagrant violation, there will be 
more such infringements.” 

Only Secretary-General U Thant has the 
executive power to dismiss Arkadyev. 
Should he decide to condone Arkadyev's 
outrageous conduct, the Secretary-General 
himself will set the precedent for undermin- 
ing the legal U.N. parliamentary structure. 
When it breaks down, there will be anarchy 
at U.N. meetings. 


Times Change, but Fundamental 
Principles of Liberty Do Not 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr, COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing column written by Dorothy Roe 
which appeared in the Chicago Herald 
American deserves the attention of every 
citizen. I hope that my colleagues in 
the House of Representatives will read 
and evaluate the thought which is em- 
braced in it: 

Way Musr We REGULATE PATRIOTISM? 

(By Dorothy Roe) 

As an American, I would like our President 
to define just what degree of patriotism is 
now considered proper. 

When are you a “superpatriot,” a sub- 
patriot,” or a traitor? What are the symp- 
toms of “extreme patriotism,” which he con- 
demns, and how does one go about being 
just a fair-to-middling patriot, which seems 
to be the currently approved attitude? 

How can a national hero of the stature 
of former President Eisenhower soberly warn 
the country against “super patriots”? What 
goes on here, anyway? 

Being a somewhat old-fashioned type, I 
was raised in the belief that patriotism is 
a fine thing, and that it was not only ad- 
mirable but expected that any citizen should 
be ready to give his life for his country. 

Now it appears from the public pronounce- 


ments of our leaders that it's Just as bad to- 


be too patriotic as it is to be too treasonable. 

If we accept this strange new reasoning, 
we must conclude that it is all right to be 
mildly patriotic or mildly traitorous, just so 
we carry no belief to extremes. 

This halfhearted doctrine actually Is being 
preached with a straight face as the new 
American ideal for our children to follow. 
If edited by today’s pundits, Patrick Henry's 
famous cry, “Give me liberty or give me 
death!” would have come out something like 
this: “Give me liberty if convenient, but 
please don’t think I’m opposed to slavery.” 

George Washington, following the current 
line, might haye counseled his troops at 
Valley Forge thus: 

“Courage, men, but not too much! Win if 
you can, but don't offend the enemy.” 

I must admit that I am bemused, both- 
ered, and bewildered by a national policy 
which apparently recommends that we be 
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just a little patriotic around the edges, but 
ready to retreat hurriedly if criticized. 

I have been laboring under the belief that 
America was founded by passionate patriots, 
and that every great advance in the history 
of mankind was accomplished only by com- 
plete dedication to an ideal. 

Just how would a football team fare if 
the coach said: “Get out there and fight, 
boys, but don't let anyone know which side 
you're on!” 

Somehow I can't believe that either Pres- 
ident Kennedy or ex-President Eisenhower 
can be serious when they warn Americans 
not to be too patriotic. Perhaps each was 
maneuvered into statements he did not really 
mean. But if such men can be tricked into 
words that belie the fundamental principles 
of liberty, who can be expected to stand firm? 

Personally, I believe the integrity and 
common sense of the American people will 
prove the ultimate bulwark against such 
muddled policies. 


New York Journal-American’s Crusade 
Against Dope Addiction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Journal-American has been carry- 
ing on a crusade in recent weeks against 
dope peddling with the primary pur- 
pose of saving our youth from drug ad- 
diction, This is a matter of great con- 
cern to many of us in New York City, 
particularly those of us who are parents 
and fear that our children may fall prey 
to evil influences. 

The New York Journal-American de- 
serves to be congratulated for under- 
taking this crusade, which should have 
the support of all citizens. In fact, the 
public is taking cognizance of this effort 
to stamp out addiction among our youth. 
Only a few days ago, the Journal-Amer- 
ican reported that a citizens commit- 
tee of 500 against teenage dope ad- 
diction has been organized under the 
leadership of Kings County Judge Hy- 
man Barshay and Assemblyman Stanley 
Steingut. 

I am today writing to Judge Barshay 
and to Assemblyman Steingut offering 
my support and at the same time asking 
them to support my bill, H.R. 616, to 
provide grants-in-aid to the States for 
the treatment of narcotic addicts in 
closed institutions. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the Recorp the text 
of an editorial from the New York Jour- 
nal-American of February 5, 1962, en- 
titled “Public Aroused,” and also the 
text of my letter to Judge Barshay and 
Assemblyman Steingut: 

PUBLIC AROUSED 

The Journal-American's crusade to saye 
our teenagers from the dangers of narcotics 
addiction is really getting through to the 
people. 

-This was demonstrated again today with 
the announcement of the formation of a 
Citizens Committee of 500 Against Teenage 
Dope Addiction. j 
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Kings County Judge Hyman Barshay and 
Assemblyman Stanley Steingut head this 
massive effort to stamp out the dope traffic. 
They have enlisted an impressive array of 
public officials, lawyers, medical men, and 
clergy of all faiths in a drive for a double 
objective: 

A statewide medical program aimed at the 
cure and rehabilitation of addicts, 

Stiffer penalties for dope pushers, 
especially the evil men who supply narcotics 
to minors illegally. 

It is gratifying indeed to have such dis- 
tinguished citizens solidly lining up behind 
& program that parallels the recommenda- 
tions of our own blueprint for action. 

Tt also is gratifying to have Judge Barshay 
give the Journal-American's crusade full 
credit for “providing the impetus for this 
project.” It was to arouse good citizens to 
the need for action against the dope traffic 
that we embarked on this crusade a month 
ago. 

We commend Judge Barshay and Assem- 
blyman Steingut for their plan to enlist the 
aid of the medical societies and legal and 
civic groups in obtaining a maximum secu- 
rity narcotics hospital for New York City 
and a program of aftercare for addicts. 

We are glad to see that the committee's 
program for aftercare centers around a key 
recommendation in our blueprint. This is 
a system of health camps, where youthful 
dope users after treatment in a hospital 
could be quarantined away from the influ- 
ences that led to their addiction and receive 
yocational training and guidance. 

If you would like to enlist in this crusade. 
write to Assemblyman Stanley Steingut, 
State Assembly, Albany 1, N.Y., or Judge Hy- 
man Barshay, Criminal Courts Building, 120 
Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 7, 1962. 
Hon. HYMAN BARSHAY, 
County Court Judge, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dear “Hy”: I want to congratulate you for 
following up, by concrete action, the graphic 
exposé of drug addiction and its effects on 
our society initiated recently by the New 
York Journal-American. I am very pl 
to offer you my assistance in Congress in 
every way possible. 

Dope peddling and drug addiction is 85 
much a Federal problem as it is a New York 
State and city problem. Were it not for the 
evil peddlers of dope, many of our yo 
people today would be healthy and produc- 
tive citizens and New York would not have 
the dubious honor of having the largest 
number of addicts in the country. 

I have been aware of this situation for 
number of years and have done all in ™Y 
power to try to stamp out this evil. It is for 
this very reason, and with the support 
Commissioner Harry J. Anslinger, Chief of 
the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics, that I intro- 
duced my bill, H.R. 616, to provide grants-in? 
aid to the States for the treatment of nar- 
cotic addicts in closed institutions. This 
bill is now pending before the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

The purpose of my bill is to pay half © 
the cost per bed patient for the treatment 
addicts in institutions maintained by the 
States. With financial assistance from the 
Federal Government, States having a dif- 
cult narcotic problem will be able to provide 
for a drug treatment program under whi 
the addict is committed through a State 
civil action to remain under treatment un 
released by competent medical authority. 

This is compulsory confinement in a arug; 
free atmosphere, but it is the only logie 
way to deal with this situation and it is SUP” 
ported by the Bureau of Narcotics and many 
organizations. We must that mr 
drug addict is a sick person and we mus 
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treat him assuch. Under the circumstances, 
I would, therefore, like to propose three 
things for your Committee of 500: 

1. For as many people as possible to write 
letters to Chairman Oren Harris, Interstate 
and Forelgn Commerce Committee, House of 
Representatives, Washington 25, D.C., as well 
as to all members of that committee, urging 
that my bill, H.R. 616, be reported out favor- 
ably as soon as possible. 

2. To have a resolution passed by the New 
York State Legislature memorializing Con- 
gress to take immediate action on my bill. 

3. Write a letter to every Member of Con- 
Gress from New York State requesting that 
they give their support to the bill. 

You may be assured of my personal efforts 
in all your endeavors. 

Sincerely yours, 
Victor L. Axruso, 
Member of Congress. 


Veterans of Foreign Wars Sponsors 
Voice of Democracy Contests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the leaders and members of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars are to be com- 
Mended on their laudatory efforts to 
Promote the Nation's democratic ideals 
through their annual voice of democ- 
Tacy contest. 

Yesterday I was a guest of the VFW 
at their annual dinner honoring Mem- 

of Congress who have served in the 
Armed Forces. At this event the winners 
of 50 State and District of Columbia 
Voice of America contests were present. 

main attraction centered around 
the address which was delivered by the 
National winner of the VFW’s 15th an- 
nual voice ‘of democracy contest, Miss 
Janice Marie Woelfle, of Lincoln, Nebr. 

Miss Woelfie’s remarks exhibited keen 
and sophisticated insight into the essence 
Of our democratic way of life. She re- 
Ceived a standing ovation for her able 
Presentation. The 17-year-old Miss 
Woelfie plans to attend the University of 
Nebraska next year and pursue her 
Studies in the field of English and drama. 

ere can be no doubt that she and her 
0 colleagues, who were present at last 
night's meeting, will be strong spokes- 
Men for the democratic way of life in 
their future communities. 

It was my privilege and honor to be 
Present at this event. My personal hosts 
for the evening were dedicated leaders 
Of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of Berks 
County, Pa. They were Orlando J. Coz- 
zone and Stanley Lecatsas of Lower 

ace Memorial Post, Mr. William A. 

Oyer, Jr., of Wernersville, Pa., Post, and 
eo Eisenbise, Greater Reading 

I ask, Mr. Speaker, for the privilege of 
including with my remarks the address 

euvered by Miss Woelfle at last eve- 

8 event: 
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Waar FrReeEpoMm MEANS TO ME 
(By Janice Woelfle) 

t Three Americans were out sightseeing in 
a Soviet city 2 years ago. One was Senator 
Henry M. Jackson, the second was a U.S. 
Army officer, and the third a Russian-speak- 
ing official of the U.S. Embassy. It was a 
unique day for them. In their tour of the 
USS.R., they'd managed for once to shake 
off their Kremlin-appointed guide. 

As they walked down the street, a young 
man suddenly accosted them. He was about 
30 years old, quite well-dressed for a Rus- 
sian, with the look of a professional person. 

“Are you Englishmen?” the young man 
said in Russian. 


The Embassy man replied. “No, we're 
Americans.” 
“Americans. That’s even better,” the 


young man said excitedly. “I've wanted so 
long to talk to an American.” 

Why?“ the Embassy man asked. 

“Because you Americans are such lucky 
people. You can read what you want, hear 
what you want, say what you want. We 
can’t.” 

The young man peered nervously over his 
shoulder to see if anyone were listening. He 
knew he was risking his life to speak like 
that. “Always remember,” he went on, “they 
aren’t fooling us about you Americans, We 
want this to be your kind of world.” Then 
he walked away. Fast. 

This incident, experienced and related by 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, is typical of the 
effect democracy has on the people of the 
world; and it is so true. We are lucky. 

Because of democracy, we can go to a 
public library and select any book from the 
“Tiiad" or the Odyessey.“ to Alice in Won- 
derland.” We can listen to the “Classical 
Hour,” the “Top Fifty Tunes," “Back to the 
Bible Broadcast,” or political panels on our 
radios without fear of being found and 
punished. We, young and old alike, have 
the unequaled privilege of casting our vote 
for class officers, school cheerleaders, or the 
President of the United States. 

I am 17 years old and a senior in high 
school. Next year, I plan to go on to college 
and eventually I hope to become a teacher. 
I have been free to make my vocational and 
college cNoice. My family attends church 
together each Sunday, and we are free to 
choose our own church, Every year we take 
a vacation and are free to enjoy the tumbled 
splendor of the Rockies, the wild coast of 
Maine, or the warm, sunny beaches of Cali- 
fornia without having to apply for a passport 
or ask for permission. 

My father is president of his local electri- 
cal union where they are free to bargain for 
higher wages or improved working condi- 
tions. I can choose between a movie or a 
football game; my family can purchase all 
types of clothes from Bermuda shorts to the 
most beautiful of formals. y 

Freedom of press, freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech, freedom of choice, the 
right to vote—all freedoms are made possible 
only through democracy. 

Yes, democracy is voting in November, go- 
ing to the church of our choice, speaking for 
what we feel is right, and being able to de- 
cide what we will read, see, hear, and do. 
But it is more than this. It is also the 
shout of a crowd as their team makes the 
final touchdown; it’s the glow in the eyes 
of a little girl as she sits on Santa's knee; 
it’s the joy on a 3-year-old’s face as he pre- 
tends that he's a boat in a mud puddle, It 
is the tender look on a mother’s face as she 
gazes at her new-born child. She knows his 


The Man in the Street.“ An experience 
of Senator Jackson’s as written in the book, 
“The Day I Was Proudest to be an Ameri- 
can” edited by Donald Robinson. 
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future is insured because he was porn in a 
free, democratic country. 

Countless times throughout our history 
we have defended our rights and the rights 
of other people to be free, but the job is far 
from done. To further protect and insure 
the future of every baby, now and yet to 
come, we must continuously speak for de- 
mocracy. Yes, we must act for democracy. 
For only through our democratic processes 
come the guarantees of rights, liberty, and 
freedom. Our freedom is a give-and-take 
process, a mutual agreement among Ameri- 
cans to “pursue happiness” as long as it 
doesn't infringe on the rights of others. 

Yes, our country is a great country and it 
presents a great hope to the Communist- 
held world. 

“Always remember,” the young Russian 
continued, “they aren't fooling us about you 
Americans. We want this to be your kind 
of world.” 

Freedom is our heritage. Freedom is our 
opportunity. Freedom is our job. 


Eau Claire, Wis., Is Milk City, U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LES TER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Don Macrae, who is manager of 
the Hotel Eau Claire in the heart of 
America’s dairyland, is taking positive 
steps to combat the alarming decline in 
the consumption of milk in this country. 
Taking his cue from President Ken- 
nedy’s instructions that milk be served 
at every White House meal from now on, 
Mr. Macrae has adopted a policy of pro- 
viding free milk with all food served in 
the Hotel Eau Claire’s dining room and 
coffeeshop. Other plans call for pro- 
moting milk breaks instead of coffee 
breaks and for setting up a portable milk 
bar for use during the hotel’s many con- 
ventions. 

This drink-more-milk campaign is be- 
ing launched this weekend with the 
serving of free milk and the distribution 
of free butter in the lobby of the Hotel 
Eau Claire. Appropriately enough, Wis- 
consin’s Alice in Dairyland will be on 
hand to greet visitors. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the RECORD a 
story from the Eau Claire Leader, Eau 
Claire, Wis., which details Mr. Macrae's 
praiseworthy efforts in the interest of 
better nutrition and in behalf of the 
dairy industry. 

HOTELMAN Gives Free MILK Wrrau Foon 

Free milk with all food served at Eau 
Claire's main convention headquarters is the 
policy adopted Saturday by Don Macrae, 
manager of the Hotel Eau Claire. 

“We're going to make Eau Claire ‘Milk 
City, U.S. A. Macrae said as he unfolded his 
plans to get behind the dairy industry and to 
do something about the recent decline in 
the use of milk. 

“We in Wisconsin depend upon our dairy 
industry,” Macrae declared. “It's high time 
that and doing some- 
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“People are talking about the decline in 
the use of milk—well, let's stop talking 
about it and start doing something.” 

Macrae’s plan is borrowed from President 
Kennedy, It calls for serving free milk in 
the hotel and, he has hopes, in other busi- 
ness places in the city. 

President Kennedy has directed that milk 
be served at every White House meal from 
now on. Macrae has directed that milk be 
served at every hotel meal from now on. 

Macrae, whose Hotel Eau Claire was head- 
quarters for nearly 60 conventions last year, 
figures the hotel will serve about 350,000 
meals in 1962. 

“I don't know what it will cost the Presi- 
dent to serve milk with every meal in the 
White House,” Macrae said today, “but I've 
got a pretty good idea what it will cost the 
hotel. 

He declined to name a figure. 

After a trial run on free milk with all 
food, expected to start next week, Macrae 
said he hopes to set up a portable milk bar 
which will be available for conventions and 
meetings. 

He also outlined plans to promote milk 
breaks—instead of coffee breaks—and to pro- 
mote the free milk program to other business 
places in the city. 

President Kennedy told a national dairy 
and nutrition conference last week that he 
regards the recent decline in the use of milk 
as a very serious matter. 

The downturn in consumption.is serious 
not only to agriculture and dairy farmers, 
but for the country as a whole, the President 
said, and added: 

“It implies poor nutrition.” 

The President capped his talk by citing 
health authorities who have made it “abun- 
dantly clear” there is no danger in milk, and 
by drinking a glass of milk before a nation- 
wide television audience. 

“If the President can do something, then 
we ought to be able to do something here in 
Wisconsin.” Macrae said. 

“Eau Claire is the heart of America’s dairy- 
land and there's no better place to start 
than right here * * * and now.” 


Establishing Industrial Development 
Machinery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
the following speech by Mr. Howard W. 
Campen, county executive, Santa Clara 
County, Calif. Mr. Campen is an able 
administrator whose success can be 
measured not only by this presentation, 
but by the results of his action. Santa 
Clara County is a growing industrial 
center. Itis an actual example of a plan 
for progress which has been accom- 
plished most effectively at the local level. 
The following speech given by Mr. 
Campen at the midyear meeting of the 
National Association of County Officials, 
western regional district, contains 
many concise suggestions which could 
be most helpful to those areas through- 
out the United States desirous of attract- 
ing industry. 

The speech follows: 
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ESTABLISHING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
MACHINERY 
(Address. by Howard W. Campen, County 
executive, county of Santa Clara, Calif., 
before the National Association of County 

Officials, Phoenix, Ariz., January 26, 1962) 

Inducing industry to locate within your 
community is, in the final analysis, a selling 
job. Before you can sell, however, there are 
some basic things you should consider before 
you hit the road with your briefcase in hand. 

I think all of us will agree that a sales- 
man, no matter how frequently he may ring 
the doorbell, won't make a sale if he doesn't 
know his product from A to Z. 

Our product in this case is our commu- 
nity. How well do we really know it—its 
many facets, complexities, and interrelation- 
ships? 

Let us consider for a moment some of the 
basic things which we should give atten- 
tion to before we consider the practical as- 
pects of developing industrial machinery. 
Some of these comments may to you seem 
repetitious of that which preceding speak- 
ers have mentioned, but they are, in my 
mind, of the utmost importance because 
without a firm objective evaluation of your 
own local situation, you cannot bring about 
sound industrial development in your com- 
munity. Hence, as phase 1 of this situa- 
tion, it is my suggestion that you undertake 
an economic analysis of your county to thor- 
oughly investigate and determine your facil- 
ities and potentials, to ascertain what you 
have, what you need, what you should do in 
an attempt to adequately provide for the 
present and future industrial requirements, 
and particularly to insure desirable indus- 
trial diversification and community stability 
in the prosecution of a continued sound in- 
dustrial development program. 

Any inquiry into a community's economic 
health logically begins with a look at its peo- 
ple—who they are, how they are making 
their living, and what they are doing with 
their resources. Great stores of facts about 
these matters have been gathered by the 
Census Bureau and other divisions of the 
Federal Government, as well as by many 
State agencies. Many vital facts are obtain- 
able from local sources, along with the 
thoughtful opinions of leaders of industry, 
agriculture, labor, and public affairs. It is 
the business of a survey not only to gather 
these facts and opinions, but to analyze 
them and draw conclusions from them—con- 
clusions upon which recommendations for 
constructive and cooperative action can be 
based. 

The facts about people, their numbers, 
ages, and rate of increase are of primary im- 
portance because population determines the 
size and skills of the working force, the need 
for land, for housing, and for all public fa- 
cilities, the local market for all kinds of 
goods and services, and the weight of the 
community's influence in many of the af- 
fairs of the State and Nation. 

In addition to looking at and studying the 
population trends, it is most important to 
analyze the types of employment within 
your county, What are the people of your 
county doing? Are they engaged in agri- 
culture, construction, manufacturing, trans- 
portation and communication facilities, gen- 
eral trade, services, which might include 
banking and the professions, or govern- 
ment services? The number of jobs in any 
one month of any year docsn’t tell the whole 
employment story. It's essential that we 
know how steady the jobs are. In the vari- 
ous areas of employment, which I have just 
mentioned, are there general seasonal fluctu- 
ations, or is the employment picture one of 
general stability? 

While looking at the employment picture, 
we must necessarily look at the unemploy- 
ment picture. If, because of your particular 
economy, let us say it happens to be agri- 
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cultural and food processing, you may find 
a high seasonal employment and, as a result, 
a large volume of unemployment which is 
measured by payment of unemployment in- 
surance benefits. Thus, you can correlate 
your population experience and projections 
with employment and unemployment ex- 
perience and projections, and draw some ra- 
tional conclusions as to population increase 
to be anticipated and, correspondingly, the 
number of jobs which must be found as the 
population increases, 

A mere number of jobs in the county does 
not provide a picture of the county's pros- 
perity, unless we know something about the 
income those jobs provide—how much is 
received from investments as well as direct 
employment. What is the nature of the re- 
lationships between labor and management 
in your community? Have there been nu- 
merous work stoppages in recent years? If 
so, you must immediately interest yourselves 
in this situation and seek, through your 
leadership as elected officials, reasonable 
solutions of a lasting nature. Stable labor 
conditions indicate sound community values 
and relationships. 

Having noted the principal facts of pop- 
ulation, employment, and incomes, the next 
things to consider are the physical surround- 
ings and public facilities which affect the 
community's prospects of developing indus- 
trial growth. 

First of all, is your county's location such 
that it shares, to a large extent, in a larger 
areawide economic pattern? Do you look 
to other more central areas for many types 
of your services, goods, and facilities, or is 
your situation such that you might very 
well be termed an independent or a detached 
center of economic activity? Do you have 
a more distinct identity in your whole pat- 
tern of living, more freedom of action, and 
more home-centered interests in attacking 
your economic and other problems? 

Secondly, what are the local geographic 
facts? What is the extent of occupancy of 
your land area? How is it occupied? With- 
in the territorial limits of your county, your 
future development must be worked out. 
The uses of the land can be changed or in- 
tensified. 

Again, you should look at the extent of 
your civic housekeeping. Are you in need 
of civic improvements? Adequate city and 
county services, with everything that is im- 
plied by the term “good government,” are of 
great importance to the industrialist or mer- 
chant considering a new location, Efficient 
local government rates high on the list of a 
community’s advantages, while unfavorable 
conditions in public affairs are often decisive 
in causing plants, stores, and service estab- 
lishments to locate elsewhere. 

Just how adequate are your local services, 
your water, power, highways, schools, cul- | 
tural and recreational facilities, hospitals, 
libraries, churches? 

Now that we have completed the inventory 
of our resources, have made honest, objective 
analysis of our present situation in light of 
past trends, let’s look to the future and dis- 
cuss how to implement good industrial 
growth for our community. What are the 
possibilities for providing in the future the 
jobs that will be needed to support your 
county's growing population? Well, we 
should begin by looking at our present in- 
dustrial development before exploring the 
future possibilities. Three questions should 
be asked about the present industrial picture 
in your county: 

1. Will the plants now established be likely 
to grow? 

2. Will they be relatively secure against the 
effects of a depression? 

8. Are they as widely diversified as they 
should be in view of local conditions and 
opportunities? 

There are, in general, about 21 major 
groups of industrial classifications. How 
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many of these 21 do you have in your coun- 
ty? If, for example, you have 8 or 10 of the 
21 major groups, it doesn't follow that the 
balance should all be established in your 
county, or that the ones that are already 
there are developed as fully as they should 
be. The major industry groups should be 
broken down into their several components 
Of approximately 500 more specific categories, 
and then checked against the basic loca- 
tion factors which industrial leaders con- 
sider when reviewing proposed locations for 
new plants. The choice of a location for a 
new plant is usually made after a thorough 
study and evaluation of the specific criteria 
decided upon by a particular project. In 
Most cases there are two sets of criteria— 
One, primary; the other, supplementary. 
These primary location factors are: 

(1) New and potential markets; (2) reli- 
able and economical sources of raw material; 
(3) water; (4) reliable and economical 
Sources of fuel; (5) electric power in ade- 
Quate quantities at economical rates. 

The supplementary set of criteria is equal- 
ly important and includes: 

(1) The type, quantity, and quality of la- 
bor available; (2) the health, education, 
religious, cultural, and recreational facili- 
ties of the community; (3) taxes; (4) cli- 
matology. 

The results obtained from this analysis 
will be useful to you in the first stages of 
determining whether the industries of your 
locality are as diversified as they might be. 

When you have completed this step, di- 
Tect your attention to the remaining major 
industry groups not yet located in your 
county, and do a realistic appraisal of them 
as to their appropriateness in your local 
community. I am sure you will discover 
that some of these will not fit your local 
Conditions. Hence, no time should be spent 
te induce industries in these groups to lo- 
Cate in your county. 

Thus you are now to the point of review- 
ing the major industry groups which have 
distinct possibilities for location in your 
community, but obviously the mere compil- 


ing of a list does not provide a sufficient ` 


for a practical program of industrial 
development. Thought must be given to the 
Sources from which new industries may 
Come, and which of these sources will be 
Most promising to cultivate. 

There are, three sources of new industry 
for any area: 

(1) New branch plants of national or 
regional companies; (2) New main plant of 
Companies moving into the area; and (3) 
new plants of companies originating in the 
area. 


By launching your campaign of industrial 
expansion you should be able to attract 
new branch plants if carefully concentrated 
efforts are expended. Somewhat more diffi- 
Cult is the addition of new main plants by 
removal from other locations. Surprising- 
ly, the development of new industries orig- 
inating within your community will not be 
too difficult once you have started your pro- 
Bram. Satellite businesses quickly follow 
nationally recognized industries when new 
Main plant locations are accomplished. 

The continuing growth of the West will 
Cause many manufacturers, particularly 
those seeking new and potential markets, to 
Pull stakes in other parts of the country 
and head for the West. To gain one or more 
ot them for your county is a selling job, 
as it is up to you to make them aware of 
the advantages of locating in your com- 
munity. 

How is it then possible for you to achieve 

ese goals and by what means? In my 
Opinion, this extremely well-coordi- 
Rated and cooperative action of the citizenry 

your community. This is a job that can- 
Not be done singly by civic, political, labor, 
or industrial leaders alone. This is, and 
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must be, a cooperative effort of all groups 
and organizations. 

We have found in my county that this 
team action is best done through the auspi- 
ces of our chambers of commerce, and par- 
ticularly the Greater San Jose Chamber of 
Commerce which represents the widest varie- 
ties of industries. Our board of supervisors 
makes available to the chambers of commerce 
tax funds with which to advertise the in- 
dustrial resources and potentials of Santa 
Clara County. Please don’t get the impres- 
sion that tax funds are expended willy- 
nilly. California State laws set forth the re- 
quirements by which a county might make 
tax funds available to chambers of com- 
merce. In addition to these requirements, 
our board of supervisors has im strict 
limitations on the expenditure of the public 
funds. We insist that each chamber of 
commerce enter into a formal contract with 
the county by which contract the chamber of 
commerce agrees to do certain things. The 
results are reviewed and analyzed prior to 
new budget allocations. 

But the important point here is the fact 
that the implementation, the actual getting 
of new industry, is left to the business, labor, 
and civic leaders who are joined together 
under the auspices of the chambers of com- 
merce. These people not only know why 
their firms were attracted to our county in 
the first instance, but their advice and direc- 
tion in the implementation of our indus- 
trial program is of tremendous value. 

May I conclude, however, on a cautionary 
note: Business, labor, and civic leaders of 
your area cannot be left to go their own 
devices, because you, as elected leaders, must 
give not only direction to their course, but 
subsequent support when industry does lo- 
cate within your community. Support in 
the form of proper and progressive plan- 
ning, land use zoning, subdivision and build- 
ing ordinances will be required. 

Industrial development within your area 
will, to be sure, present some problems, but 
you must anticipate them and be prepared 
to solve them. To do this requires effective 
and enlightened community leadership and 
progressive action. 


Increased Annuities for Retired Federal 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the plight 
of many of our retired Federal civil serv- 
ice employees, who find it difficult to 
make ends meet on their limited pen- 
sions or annuities, are well known to 
many of us in Congress. These are peo- 
ple who have devoted a lifetime of loyal 
service for our Government and have 
subsequently retired with the hope of 
spending the remainder of their lives 
in economic security in recognition for 
their service. The high cost of living 
has made that hope almost impossible 
of realization. 

Since 1955 these Federal retirees have 
received only one annuity increase of 10 
percent. Legislation is pending now be- 
fore the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee to grant them a 
further increase so that they can cope 
with the situation. I want to urge 
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Chairman Tom Murray and the mem- 
bers of his committee to hold early hear- 
ings and to vote out a bill providing in- 
creased annuities for the retirees. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in receipt of a 
resolution adopted recently by Brooklyn 
Chapter No. 500 of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retired Civil Employees, which 
numbers over 1,200 members, urging that 
the committee hold early hearings. I 
am pleased to insert this resolution in 
the Recor and specifically call it to the 
attention of Chairman Murray and all 
members of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. It reads as 
follows: 

BROOKLYN CHAPTER No. 500, NATIONAL ASSOCI- 

ATION OF RETIRED CIVIL EMPLOYEES, BROOK- 

LYN, N.Y.—RESOLUTION 


Whereas the National Association of Re- 
tired Civil Employees has a comprehensive 
program for the 87th Congress involving the 
good and welfare of Federal retirees and sur- 
vivor annuitants; and 

Whereas certain Federal retirees have re- 
ceived only one annuity increase amounting 
to 10 percent, since 1955; and 

Whereas the cost of living and hospital 
and medical expenses are continually in- 
creasing, making it most difficult for retirees 
to live on small fixed incomes; and 

Whereas, many critical items, particularly 
international, occupied the attention of our 
Legislators at the Ist session of the 87th 
Congress, thus preventing consideration be- 
ing given to legislation concerning Federal 
retirees; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of Brook- 
lyn Chapter No. 500 of the National Associa- 
tion of Retired Civil Employees urgently re- 
quest the Congressmen from the Brooklyn 
and Long Island areas to exert their best 
efforts to pursuade the Honorable Tom MUR- 
RAY, Chairman of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, to arrange for early 
hearings on retiree legislation; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution to 
be sent to Chairman Tom Murray, to the 
Brooklyn and Long Island Congressmen in- 
volved, to Senators Jacob J. Javits and Ken- 
neth B. Keating and to Mr. Glenn R. Sim- 
cox, president of NARCE. 


New Jersey Milk Sanitation Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include correspondence 
between officials of the State of New 
Jersey and of the U.S. Public Health 
Service. concerning New Jersey milk 
sanitation regulations. My State is just- 
ly proud of its high public health stand- 
ards and the secretary of agriculture, 
the Honorable Phillip Alampi, and the 
commissioner of health, Dr. Roscoe P. 
Kandle, were concerned about certain 
information contained in the statement 
of the Honorable Orville L. Freeman, 
Secretary of Agriculture, on H.R. 50, 
National Milk Sanitation Act, presented 
before the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee on August 30, 
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1961. They accordingly wrote the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, pointing out that 
New Jersey standards are equal in every 
respect to the U.S. Public Health Service 
standards. Since that part of the Sec- 
retary’s testimony was prepared by the 
U.S. Public Health Service at his request, 
Dr. Kandle and Secretary Alampi's ques- 
tions were referred to the Division of 
Environmental Engineering and Food 
Protection, U.S. Public Health Service. 
Their letter and the reply made by Mr. 
John D. Faulkner, chief of the milk and 
food program of the Division follow: 
DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Pustic HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., December 22, 1961. 

Roscoz P. KANDLE, M.D. 

State Commissioner of Health, State Depart- 
ment of Health, 129 East Hanover Street, 
Trenton, NJ. 

Dear Dr. Kanne: This is with further ref- 
erence to your letter of November 9, 1961, to 
the Honorable Orville L. Freeman, Secretary 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, con- 
cerning information on New Jersey milk san- 
itation regulations contained in attachment 
No. 1 to the Secretary's statement on H.R. 
50, National Milk Sanitation Act, which he 
presented before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, House of Rep- 
resentatives, on August 30, 1961. As pointed 
out by Mr. Houser in his letter of acknowl- 
edgment of December 4, 1961, since the in- 
formation contained in the attachment was 
furnished the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, upon request, by the Public Health 
Service, your letter was referred to this office 
for reply. 

It is noted that you take certain exceptions 
to the comparison, as set forth In the attach- 
ment, of the differences between the New 
Jersey milk sanitation regulations and the 
requirements set forth in the Milk Ordinance 
and Code—1953 Recommendations of the 
Public Health Service. Specifically you have 
raised questions concerning some of the in- 
formation presented under the headings, 
“Dairy Farm Requirements,” “Health of 
Cows,” and “Frequency of Inspections and 
Laboratory Examinations.” 

As indicated on the first page of attach- 
ment No. 1 to Secretary Freeman's statement, 
the differences between the requirements 
contained in the Public Health Service Milk 
Ordinance and Code and the milk sanitation 
regulations of certain States were condensed 
from more detalled comparisons made by the 
Public Health Service in 1900 at the request 
of the Subcommittee on Health and Safety, 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, House of Representatives. This re- 
quest was made during testimony on H.R. 
$840 (86th Cong.) to obtain information on 
whether those States which had not adopted 
the Public Health Service Milk Ordinance 
and Code had higher standards. 

In order to make these comparisons, we 
requested our regional offices to obtain the 
latest milk sanitation regulations of the 
States concerned. For New Jersey, the legal 
provisions contained in chapter 10 “Dairy 
Products” of the New Jersey Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Laws (revised Dec. 1958), and in 
“Official Grades for Raw and Pasteurized Milk 
and Cream” of the New Jersey Department of 
Agriculture (revised to July 1, 1951), were 
used as the basis for the comparison. These 
were the regulations provided the staff of 
our New York regional office in 1960 by the 
New Jersey State Department of Health. 
Since the request of the Subcommittee on 
Health and Safety was for a comparison of 
the milk sanitation regulations of certain 
States with the recommended requirements 
contained in the PHS Milk Ordinance and 
Code, only the requirements set forth in the 
published regulations furnished us by the 
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States were considered. We had no basis for 
making such comparison on the manner in 
which milk sanitation measures were, or 
might be, applied in certain States through 
administrative policies, interpretations, and 
procedures. However, whenever we had firm 
knowledge that a State was actually enforc- 
ing a requirement, even though not specified 
in their regulations, we attempted to indi- 
cate this in the detailed comparisons sub- 
mitted to the Subcommittee on Health and 
Safety. 

We are pleased to be advised that the State 
of New Jersey, through interpretations and 
enforcement procedures, does provide more 
detailed standards relating to dairy farm 
requirements, proper protection of farm 
water supplies, and sampling and inspection 
frequencies. We shall change our records to 
indicate that such standards are being 
applied and would appreciate your providing 
us with copies of the applicable manuals of 
interpretations and enforcement procedures. 

In comparing the milk sanitation regula- 
tions of New Jersey relating to herd health 
requirements on bovine tuberculosis and 
brucellosis with those contained in the 
Public Health Service Milk Ordinance and 
Code, our staff only directed its attention to 
item 6, Health of Cows, 24:10-15, Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Laws, New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Health, which does not contain any 
reference to these diseases. However, we 
were quite aware that New Jersey does con- 
duct bovine tuberculosis and brucellosis con- 
trol programs in accordance with the rules 
and regulations specified by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, compliance with which 
is also a requirement of the Public Health 
Service Milk Ordinance and Code. This fact 
is stated in the condensed comparison con- 
tained in attachment No. 1 to Secretary Free- 
man's statement and was also noted in the 
more detailed comparison furnished the Sub- 
committee on Health and Safety. Our rec- 
ords will be changed to indicate that these 
cattle disease eradication programs are be- 
ing carried out under the authority set forth 
in the Revised Statutes of New Jersey which 
require all cows to have successfully passed a 
tuberculin test, and the State sanitary code 
which requires all dairy animals to be free 
of brucellosis. 

It is hoped that this letter will clarify the 
basis on which our comparison was made of 
the New Jersey milk sanitation regulations 
with those of the Milk Ordinance and Code 
1953 recommendations of the Public Health 
Service. We are glad to learn from your 
letter that New Jersey, through its require- 
ments and interpretations and enforcement 
procedures, is operating basically under the 
same milk sanitation requirements as those 
contained in the Public Health Service Milk 
Ordinance and Code. 

An identical letter is being sent to Mr. 
Phillip Alampi, secretary of agriculture, 
State of New Jersey, who cosigned the No- 
vember 9 letter to Secretary Freeman. A 
copy is also being sent to the office of the 
Sccretary of Agriculture. 

Sinccrely yours, 
JoHN D. FAULKNER, 
chef, Milk and Food Program, Divi- 
sion of Environmental Engineering 
and Food Protection. 


NOVEMBER 9, 1961. 
Hon, ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary, US. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. FREEMAN: Reference is made to 
your statement on the national milk sanita- 
tion bill before the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, August 30, 
1961, and especially to Attachment No. 1 
appended thereto, in which the New Jersey 
requirements for the production and han- 
dling of milk are compared with those of 
the U.S. Public Health Service Milk Ordi- 
nance and Code. 


February 7 


A careful review of our requirements, 
interpretations, and enforcement procedures 
would have shown that we are operating 
basically under the same requirements as 
the U.S. Public Health Service. 

The requirements of the U.S. Public Health 
Service Code are, in most instances, worded 
in general terms followed by specific items to 
determine “satisfactory compliance” with 
these requirements, 

New Jersey's statutory requirements are 
also stated for the most part in general 
terms, with specific items in our Manuals 
of Interpretation being used to determine 
satisfactory compliance with those require- 
ments. 

New Jersey requirements do provide for 
milking barn lighting, bactericidal treatment 
of dairy equipment with chemical sanitizers, 
temperature of cooling, and proper protec- 
tion of farm water supplies. 

The greatest difference between the two 
sets of requirements is found in the detailed 
specifications for the construction and de- 
sign of equipment as set forth in the U.S. 
Public Health Service Code. 

Exception is taken particularly to the 
statement “New Jersey regulations do not 
specifically mention tuberculosis and bru- 
cellosis control” under health of cows. 
The revised statutes of New Jesrey require 
all cows to have successfully passed a tuber- 
culin test, and the State sanitary code re- 
quires all dairy animals to be free of bru- 
cellosis. Testing in these programs is done 
by the State department of agriculture 
whose disease eradication program is recog- 
nized as one of the best in the United States. 

Frequencies of inspections of dairy farms 
and milk plants, and of sampling and analy- 
ses of milk and milk products, are specifically 
provided for in our requirements. We have 
only one bacterial standard of 150,000 per 
milliliter for farm-produced milk regardless 
of whether it is shipped in cans or from farm 
bulk milk tanks. The discontinuance on 
July 1, 1961, of the New Jersey Department 
of Agriculture's voluntary grade A milk pro- 
gtam has eliminated the dual bacterial 
standards referred to in the footnote of your 
review. 

This is submitted to you in order that 
your information in this matter may be com- 
plete. It is also being submitted to our 
congressional delegation so that the fore- 
going facts and corrections may be read 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Sincerely, 
Roscoe P. KANDLE, M.D., 
State Commissioner of Health. 
PHILLIP 


PI, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


The Doctors and the AMA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we will 
soon be considering the President’s pro- 
posal for financing health care for the 
aged through the social security system. 
This is one of the most forward-looking 
proposals since the original social se- 
curity legislation of 1935. It will pro- 
vide health benefits where they are 
needed most: among our aged and aging 
population. Those who contend that 
these senior citizens do not need such as- 
sistance fail to come to grips with the 
fact that the average annual income of 
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Persons over 65 as individuals is only 
$1,500 and that for families only $2,500. 
As we are all aware this is not even a 
living wage and there is certainly not go- 
ing to be very much left over for medical 
Care. The AMA, which is fighting this 
Proposal so vehemently, has not, appar- 
ently, taken into consideration that every 
Private opinion poll taken shows that 
approximately 70 percent of the Ameri- 
Can people are in favor of some proposal 
that will provide adequate care for 
Americans over 65 while they retain their 
dignity. The same percentage was also 
Willing to support such a program with 
increased taxes, 

The Saturday Evening Post of Feb- 
Tuary 3, 1962, contained an editorjal on 
this subject and I commend it to the in- 
terest of our colleagues. 

The article follows: 

THE DOCTORS AND THE AMA 


A wholly fictitious doctor named Jones 
Was awakened at 4 am. recently by the 
Sound of running water. Investigation 
showed that a basement pipe had burst; 
the water was slowly rising on the cellar 


“Call the plumber,” said Mrs. Jones. 

“At 4 am.?“ the doctor asked. 

“Certainly,” his wife replied. “He 
Wouldn't hesitate to call you if he had a 
Medical problem.” 

So Dr. Jones called his plumber and ex- 
Pained the emergency. 

“You were quite right to call me,” the 
Plumber said. “I'll tell you what to do. 

two aspirin tablets into the broken 
Pipe ever 2 hours. If the leak hasn't cleared 
Up by 9 o'clock, call me at the office.” 

The wry humor of that anecdote has en- 
livened a good many gatherings these past 
few months, What makes it funny? Like 
all good jokes, it is reality exaggerated. The 

y family doctor does not give us the 
around-the-clock service he once did. We 
Tesent it—and thinly cloak our resentment 

a veil of comedy. = 

To state the same proposition more blunt- 
ly, the American doctor is more widely criti- 
Cleed today than at any other time. There 
is a rising clamor against the impersonality 
Of medical care, coupled with a mounting 

ation over the increased costs of med- 
ical services. For the first time in its long 
and distinguished history, our medical pro- 
fession is in trouble. It has a public rela- 

problem, and you can prove it by look- 
ing at just two sets of figures; the vast 
ase in the number of suits against doc- 
tors for medical malpractice; the sharp de- 
Crease in the number and caliber of appli- 
Cants for medical education. 

It is both strange and frightening that 
t should be so. In this century no pro- 
ession has contributed quite so much to 
dur national well-being as the doctor's. Even 
a handful of names—Salk, Menninger, Mayo, 

nch, White, Rusk, Ravdin—suggests- the 
Magnitude of our debt to medicine. We 

ve a reverence for the “men in white” 

t is based on their achievements, their 
*olid and devoted service. Why is that rev- 
rence now tinged with cynicism? 

Some of us are resentful because our 
footers aren't on call 168 hours a week—as 
ola’ are supposed to have been in the good 

d days—even though most of us feel over- 
Worked after an 8-hour day. Some of us 

nt our doctors’ obvious affluence—even 
h e remembering his costly years of prep- 
n and the peon's wages of his intern- 

These two beefs are much talked about on 
he Cocktail circuit, but they seem to us to 

Ve little or nothing to do with the de- 

Oration in the doctor-patient relation- 
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ship. That deterioration has come about for 
one primary reason: The doctor knows how 
far scientific medicine has come these last 
20 years, but he seems incapable of under- 
standing that the patient has come at least 
an equal distance. 

More than 40 percent of last year's high 
school graduates are in college. Almost 
every daily newspaper now has a medical 
column, usually well written and authorita- 
tive. Almost every mass-circulation maga- 
zine deyotes a significant fraction of its 
space to medical topics. And just try to 
turn on TV without encountering some new 
Ben Casey or Dr. Kildare. , 

The fact is that today’s patient, on aver- 
age, is vastly more sophisticated medically 
than his counterpart of, say, 20 years ago. 
He has the brains and the vocabulary to par- 
ticipate in medical decisions. He will not be 
conned by those practitioners who turn 
aside reasonable questions with “let me 
worry about that.” He is equipped for at 
least limited partnership in discussions that 
involve his own welfare. He can be par- 
doned, therefore, for resenting the authori- 
tarian doctor—and there are a lot of them— 
who is appalled that anyone should question 
his judgment. 

The “papa knows best” school of medical 
practice—so popular in the 1860’s—is, in 
short, wholly out of ‘place today. Not all 
doctors are guilty of it, of course, but enough 
strike the I'm the-doctor-you're-a-layman 
pose to produce great strain in the relation- 
ship. The strain gets even greater when the 
doctor carries this pompous attitude outside 
his sphere of competence (medicine) and 
into the political and social arenas. 

Traditionally medicine has spoken to the 
Nation through its chosen instrument, the 
American Medical Association—although a 
good many doctors do not belong to or believe 
in their own organization. Lamentably the 
AMA has done precious little in our life- 
times to make us patients feel that medicine 
is on our side, The AMA, for example, op- 
posed hospitalization insurance. Despite 
that opposition, approximately 130 million 
Americans now are covered by some kind 
of prepaid medical insurance; they have 
clearly expressed their lack of confidence in 
the AMA in this regard. Similarly, the AMA 
opposed all kinds of group practice. We now 
know that some of medicine's finest work 
has been done in the voluntary clinics. The 
doctors as a group have in essence been 
against almost everything that America is 
for—and usually because the suspicious eye 
of the medical association espied the bugaboo 
of socialized medicine lurking beneath every 
new proposal. 

The irony of this is that, so far as we 
know, there is no sericus support anywhere in 
America for anything resembling socialized 
medicine. The politicians don't want it; 
the press doesn’t want it; it is not wanted by 
labor or management, rich or poor, North or 
South. We can't help wondering if the 
doctors and thelr AMA serlously believe that 
they are fighting the socialized dragon—or 
whether, perhaps, they use this nonexistent 
threat to mask a pathological fear of change. 
It is a strange thing- that the profession 
which has been the most progressive in ac- 
cepting scientific progress has also been the 
most reactionary in the face of social reform. 

All this has a special significance just 
now as Congress prepares to consider the 
President's bill to provide better medical 
care for the elderly by way of an extension 
of the social security program. Once again 
the AMA has sounded the too familiar alarm. 
If medical care for citizens over 65 is financed 
through the social security system, says the 
AMA, we are headed down the broad high- 
way toward socialized medicine. To us this 
seems the rankest sort of nonsense. Any- 
how, the AMA’s forecasts of disaster have 
seldom been right in the past; why should we 
have confidence in their warning now? 
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Nevertheless, the AMA does have one solid 
point in the current debate which, surpris- 
ingly, it has consistently underplayed. That 
point is the fact that Mr. Kennedy's plan 
for the elderly will be seriously handi- 
capped—even unworkable—unless it has the 
enthusiastic cooperation of the doctors. 
Money and buildings can't practice medicine, 
Only doctors can do that—and even they 
can't do it very well unless their hearts are 
in it. 

If tiſe AMA people were to voice their ob- 
jections to the Kennedy proposal in those 
terms, we might be with them. We cer- 
tainly would be with them if they came up 
with a counterproposal acceptable to doctors, 
that would do the job the President en- 
visages. 

As always, though, the AMA seems to us 
to have confused where we want to go with 
how we're going to get there. Once.again— 
as in the case of hospitalization insurance— 
they have allowed themselves to appear to be 
opposed to humane care when what they 
actually resist is a method of financing that 
care. We are not entranced with the ad- 
ministration’s plan to finance this bill; we 
doubt that the administration itself would 
argue that theirs is the best of all possible 
solutions. It could be that the American 
Hospital Association's proposal to extend 
Blue Cross to all persons over 65 is a better 
idea. We do feel, however, that the doc- 
tors—as responsible citizens of the Repub- 
lic—have an obligation not merely to say 
what's wrong but to tell us what's right. No 
reasonable American can be against provid- 
ing needed care for the elderly.. There has 
to be a way to get the job done while pro- 
tecting the doctor from even his imaginary 
fears. 

We call on you members of the AMA for 
this kind of responsible statesmanship. 
There are very few Americans who do not 
have reason to look on your profession with 
gratitude—even awe. You have literally 
saved our lives. We want you to be as con- 
cerned about us as people as you are about 
us as patients. We want you on our side, 
not only in those anguished moments of ill- 
ness but also when we are facing up to 
the hard and nervous task of trying to make 
this a better place for us all. 

How about it, doc? 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resdlutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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Remarks of Gov. Otto Kerner, of Illinois, 
at the Meeting of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the remarks 
of Gov. Otto Kerner at the meeting of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry, February 7, 1962, at Chi- 
cago, Il. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

I welcome the opportunity to talk to you 
today about the importance of export ex- 
Pansion to the well-being of our Illinois 
cities and farms, our employers, our em- 
Ployees and our farmers. Each and every 
One of us has a stake in the foreign markets 
Of Illinois. 

Too few of our people realize that Illinois 
is the No. 1 export State in the Union and 
that though we are in the heartland of 
America, our frontiers touch every continent. 

prosperity, more than any other State, 

is inextricably linked to foreign commerce. 

Its expansion is vital to our growth. As 

Governor of Illinois, I propose to do every- 

Se in my power to promote this expan- 
n. 


It seems most appropriate that I am ad- 
dressing these remarks to a meeting of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry because the association's “Operation 
Export" preceded the Federal Government's 
Program by months. 

Its World Trade Fair is the outstanding 
event of its kind in the Nation, Chicago's 
leadership in promoting foreign trade is 

as the ablest and most farsighted 
in the United States. This is as it should 

» for Chicago is the greatest inland port 

the world, tied by air, water, rail and road 
With every corner of the globe. 

The trade expansion you have long advo- 
dated has now become a momentous issue of 
national policy. This policy in my judg- 
Ment can have major consequences for the 
State of Illinois, for the Nation and for the 
Whole free world. 

The State of Illinois has lost manufactur- 

& jobs since 1953. Despite the great pro- 
ductive power and prosperity of the Chicago- 

d area, we have felt the consequences of 
ological change in a stubborn hard 
Core of unemployment and mounting relief 
To The price of increased productivity 
in the absence of growth in demand in farm 
and shop has been a steady decrease in the 
demand for isbor—especially unskilled 
labor—in two of the most important seg- 
ments of the labor market. 

Shifts in industrial location such as that 
Of the packing industry have radically altered 
the pattern of labor demand. The effect 
Of this on our economy and on the finances 
Of our State has been painful. Certain im- 

t segments of the economy of Illinois 
are contracting. We must reverse the process. 
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Here is where export expansion is of vital 
significance to the State. One of the cures 
for unemployment is more jobs. Frank Cas- 
sell of Inland Steel, chairman of my Com- 
mittee on Unemployment, informs me that 
in his judgment one of our most promising 
avenues to new jobs lies in expanding our 
foreign trade. Approximtaely 90 percent of 
all U.S. exports have some components made 
in Chicagoland. 

Half a million workers in Chicagoland owe 
their jobs to export trade. I could easily 
multiply statistics to show how vital to I- 
linois industry, labor, agriculture and com- 
merce is the expansion of our State's posi- 
tion in the markets of the world. 

Great as is our present stake in world 
trade, it could be vastly greater. At present 
only some 15 percent of Illinois firms are 
engaged in exporting. If we could increase 
that mumber to 25 or 30 percent, we would 
have made a giant forward step toward pro- 
viding the jobs and dollars that contribute 
toward greater economic growth. This would 
go far to relieve our unemployment, provide 
new jobs for the swelling number of new 
entrants to the labor force, and lighten the 
heavy relief load now burdening the finances 
of the State. 

Some one to one and a half percent of 
our national production competes with im- 
ports. It is obvious that we have far more 
to gain from the expansion of our trade than 
from settling for a declining national mar- 
ket sheltered by national tariff walls cut 
off from the world. We fear too much. We 
have too little faith in our competitive 
strength. 

Illinois alone is selling some hundreds of 
million dollars“ worth of goods to Japan. 
International Harvester sells some two-thirds 
of its production abroad. Our soybeans are 
sought by all the world. Our agricultural 
efficiency is the envy and despair of Khru- 
shchev and Mao, 

American workers, with the help of mod- 
ern machinery and up-to-date technology, 
can produce more units per man-hour than 
any other workers anywhere. A U.S. coal 
miner is paid 8 times as much as a Japan- 
ese miner, but he produces 14 times as much 
coal. The result is that the cost per ton 
of U.S. coal is much smaller than Japanese 
coal and that the United States sells millions 
of- dollars’ worth of coal to Japan every 
year. 

These are facts. We must, however, re- 
member that foreign competition will have 
its painful side. We must be prepared to 
pay a price for an expanding share of the 
markets of the world. Trade is, as you all 
know, a two-way street. We cannot sell if 
we are not prepared to buy. Fortunately, 
for us, much of what we import—bananas, 
tin, coffee, and the like—we either do not 
produce or produce only in negligible quan- 
tities. In some 68 percent of the goads that 
move in world trade, our costs are below or 
competitive with world costs. Still there are 
areas where our costs are high—where our 
domestic production will be hurt—where 
painful adjustments will have to be made. 

The leaders of American labor have shown 
a farsighted, patriotic willingness to lend 
their support to the cause of export expan- 
sion, knowing full well that for some of their 
members a heavy sacrifice will be entailed. 
It is up to us in Government and industry 
to see that what so clearly is in the interest 
of the overwhelming majority is not allowed 
to fall with cruel disproportionate weight 
on the backs of a few. Trade must indeed 


be a two-way street and we cannot export 
without importing. However, we must ease 
the transition for those whose livelihoods 
are placed in peril. 

Thus far I have spoken of export expan- 
sion purely in terms of its economic con- 
sequences. Important as these are, there 
are others that are far more important. We 
are witnessing the success of the major 
foreign policy initiative of the United 
States—the Marshall plan. 

The unity of free Europe for which we have 
expended so much in blood and treasure is 
now a reality through the growth of the 
Common Market. It seems likely that Eng- 
land and other nations will join the Com- 
mon Market. When that happens almost 
90 percent of the free world’s industrial 
production will be concentrated in two great 
markets—the United States and the ex- 
panded European Economic Community. 

We cannot allow a tariff wall to rise be- 
tween us. Not only would this deprive us 
of a market that promises to exceed our own, 
far worse, it could ultimately split the free 
world. President Kennedy is right. We 
cannot afford to allow the emerging Atlantic 
community and its free associates to be 
driven apart by an economic wedge. To- 
gether we are the greatest industrial power 
on earth, secure from any conceivable Com- 
munist challenge—a mighty force for peace 
and a sure promise of the spread of free- 
dom. Driven apart by the petty jealousies 
of trade and tariff walls, we can but prosper | 
the dark forces that seek to destroy our 
common way of life. 

There is indeed a tide in the affairs of 
men, of states and nations. I believe for 
the United States and the free world, it is 
now at its peak. Taken with courage, it 
can lead from the grim present to a bright 
future for ourselves and our children. 


The interest of Ilinols, the United States, 
and the free world are one. It is fitting that 
Illinois, the greatest export State in the 
Nation, should take the lead. Our way of 
life—freemen, free enterprise, free mar- 
kets—is not a thing of the past but the wave 
of the future. To paraphrase the master of 
the man who said he would bury us, there 
is a specter haunting the crowned heads of 
communism, the specter of free world unity 
and free world enterprise. 

I am proud as Governor of Illinois to re- 
quest your support in a cause that is neither 
Democratic nor Republican—but rather is 
the cause of the State, the Nation, the free 
world itself, behind the leadership of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

For in large measure, upon the success of 
our actions depends the unity of the free 
world and the future of freedom. 


Preserving and Rebuilding America’s 
Lead-Zine Mining Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
that there may be printed in the Appen- 
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dix of the Recor two items of interest 
to all those Members of the Congress 
who are hoping to preserve and rebuild 
the American lead-zine mining industry. 

The first is a statement by Charles 
Will Wright, former Chief of the Mining 
Division, U.S. Bureau of Mines, and 
Chief Foreign Minerals Specialist, at- 
tached to the Department of State. The 
second is an article that appeared in the 
November issue of American Metal 
Market. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Wry We ARE LOSING OUR TRADITIONAL 

Sources oF METAL SUPPLY 


(By Charles W. Wright) 


The importance of metals—the basis of 
industrial power—is not sufficiently realized 
and not much is being done to win this 
race, a vital one for our future. 

To maintain our position as the world's 
greatest industrial Nation, we must increase 
our metal reserves by intensifying explora- 
tion and the development of domestic ore 
deposits. 

Thus far, the United States has not experi- 
enced shortages in most metals, but with 
depleting ore reserves at home and abroad 
and world demand increasing, the time may 
come when the producing nations would not 
sell their ores and metals to us. We may 
then find ourselves in short supply even of 
the more common metals. Today, however, 
the free world output of certain metals tem- 
porarily is greater than demand and the 
situation is causing troublesome surpluses, 
particularly in copper, lead, and zinc. This 
oversupply may soon change for the better 
as demands of a growing population in- 
creases. It is important to recognize that 
this is strictly a temporary situation. 

That metals in which we are deficient may 
not be available from foreign sources before 
the end of this decade is a real possibility. 
Metal mining operations abroad are being 
nationalized thus depriving us of such sup- 
ply sources as Cuba which formerly supplied 
us with nickel and cobalt, which is now go- 
ing to the USSR. Our main source of 
cobalt and an important source of other 
minerals is threatened by uprisings in the 
Congo. Political instability elsewhere could 
cause trouble in maintaining imports of 
chromite and ese ore from South 
Africa, Ghana, and even Brazil, our largest 
source of manganese ore at the present time. 
Russia is now negotiating for the purchase 
of 300,000 tons of copper from Chile for de- 
livery in 5 years. This is just one Commu- 
nist move designed to deprive us of metal 
supply. 

Our present position as the world’s domi- 
nating industrial power is thus being threat- 
ened by Khrushchev, the man who intends 
to destroy us by his 20-year program de- 
signed to make the Soviet Union the world’s 
greatest industrial power. ` 

The Communists have over a hundred 
thousand agents scattered in all parts of the 
free world countries. These agents are 
spreading anti-American propaganda, nego- 
tiating for the metals now being supplied to 
us, influencing the local governments to 
withhold shipments, and fomenting strikes 
at the mines and ports of export. 


By utopian promises and misieading prop- 
aganda, the ideology of communism is being 
accepted by many leaders and the masses, 
particularly in Latin America, These people, 
are being urged to expropriate and na- 
tionalize privately owned mining industries. 
By such tactics and threats from without and 
uprisings from within, Nikita Khrushchey 
and his associate Fidel Castro believe they 
can win a worldwide victory for communism. 
With his megaton bombs, Khrushchey is 
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spreading fear as well as fallout over the 
world in his attempt to show off his military 
might, and the Reds are gaining ground. 

In his address before the Institute of Co- 
operation, August 23, 1961, in St. Paul, Minn., 
Dr. Raymond Miller, author of “Can Capi- 
talism Compete,” stated as follows: 

Here in America our economic system— 
our system of capitalism—has not remained 
static. We have improved it and developed 
an entirely new kind of capitalism during 
the present century—cooperative service 
capitalism—which combines the basic prin- 
ciples of free enterprise. It is based on 
man’s love for freedom. Despite of all of 
this, however, service capitalism is not gain- 
ing adherents in the world. It is commu- 
nism that is gaining in many of the newly 
developing countries of Africa, Asia, and 
South America.” 

Survival in the years ahead requires that 
the United States and the free world reverse 
the pussyfooting policies that have prevailed 
in the past and which have fostered success 
for the Communist’s plan of slow death for 
freedom and democracy. The moral, indus- 
trial, and military superiority still enjoyed 
by the free world must be mobilized for posi- 
tive action against the Red menace. In this 
rearmament process, protection of the min- 
eral bases of free world industrial strength is 
of paramount importance. 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE TO ASSURE AMPLE METAL 
SUPPLIES FOR THE UNITED STATES? 


Experience has demonstrated that the in- 
dustrial strength of the United States has 
been the arsenal that brought victory in two 
major totalitarian assaults on freedom and 
democracy. Despite the advent of inter- 
continental missiles, it is logical to assume 
that the United States will provide the bul- 
wark of strength if the dictators decide to 
attack again. While our geograbhic isola- 
tion may not be quite as effective as before, 
it still provides n large measure of security, 
particularly when viewed in the light of the 
vulnerable position of the industries of free 
Europe. Therefore, the assurance of strate- 
gic mineral supplies to permit full mobiliza- 
tion of U.S. industrial might in an emer- 
gency requires priority in United States and 
free world defense strategy. Meanwhile 
the free world must live and prosper in a 
highly competitive world so that mainte- 
nance of .adequate mineral supplies for 
peacetime use is equally essential. Yet 
US. policies are destroying the se- 
curity we have enjoyed from the productiv- 
ity of our rich mineral resources. Confisca- 
tory taxation, unrealistic trade policies, fis- 
cal irresponsibility, and an unbridled labor 
monopoly have all but killed the incentives 
to development of domestic resources. As a 
consequence, we are losing our self-suffi- 
ciency and, at the same time, permitting the 
enemy to preempt our traditional foreign 
sources of supply as noted above. 

It is imperative that this destructive trend 
be reversed. In the past, U.S. min- 
eral policies have been distinguished gen- 
erally by their absence. At times, the Fed- 
eral Government has taken opportunistic 
action. to meet an emergency. When the 
emergency was over sudden policy reversals 
left mineral producers at home and in 
friendly allied countries holding the bag. 
In recent years, Federal actions border on 
national suicide. All this must be changed 

rastically. 

We need to take a realistic, long-range 
view of our resource potential and mineral 
needs and establish firm national policies 
accordingly. Dominated by the State De- 
partment whose actions and motives to date 
muy well be questioned, the executive branch 
of Government appears to have reached a 
final conclusion to liquidate domestic 
strength in minerals in favor of imports 
from distant and dangerously uncertain for- 
eign sources. In these circumstances it is 
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not surprising that the expert mineral agen- 
cies of the Federal Government have been 
silenced on the crucial factors in national 
mineral policy. 

There is urgent need for detailed study of 
the Nation's mineral problem by informed 
and realistic experts—preliminary to deter- 
mining sound courses for national action. 
Obviously, there is little hope of reform 
within existing agencies of Government. 
Therefore, some organization that commands 
public respect, is capable of realistic analysis 
of problems in the light of existing world 
conditions, and free from the domination 
of the intrenched mischievous bureaucracy 
in the regular departments of Government 
should be drafted to do the job. Congress 
should move promptly to endow such an 
organization with authority and funds to 
conduct the study. The National Academy 
of Sciences is suggested as an organization 
that meets the standards enumerated above. 

There are some practical actions worthy. of 
consideration in such a study. To maintain 
our industrial superiority our Government 
should: 

1. Determine the long-range supply and 
demand situation for each of the metals, 
evaluating, in cooperation with the mining 
industry, our present and estimated future 
ability to provide supplies from domestic 
sources in order to minimize need for 
imports. 

2. Recognize the three basic situations 
presently facing the U.S, national resource 
industries: (a) large known metal 
that presently are uneconomic under world 
market prices, (b) metals that are being 
partially supplied from domestic sources 
with reliance on some imports because 
insufficient incentive or other inability t9 
develop adequate U.S. reserves, and (C) 
metals not available from domestic deposits. 

3. With this knowledge provide the neces- 
sary incentive to our mining ind 
through exploration and development pro- 
grams, tax relief, and adequate import regu- 
lation to find new reserves and insure 
operation within reasonable economic limits- 

4. Supplement the insufficiently of domes- 
tic supplies with necessary imports thro’ 

a series of programs that would foster con- 
structive foreign policy and guarantee ® 
sound domestic economy. 

(a) Provide a clearinghouse for informa~ 
tion on investment opportunities in the less 
developed countries, and guarantees tO 
American investors against confiscation and 
other unjust acts by local governments. 

(b) Insist that some of the billions of 
dollars of foreign aid be allocated to mine 
development projects in friendly nations to 
help their economy. Such actions should be 
restricted to ores and metals needed by the 
United States. The need to provide tech- 
nical and financial aid to private mine devel: 
opment projects in cooperation with loca 
capital should be recognized. 

(c) Improve the supply situation abroad 
by assigning more mining engineers to oUF 
embassies to work with the local mine 
departments and mining companies in sag 
ning the development of new sources 
metals in short supply and in keeping tbe 
American consumer informed on sU 
sources. The mineral attachés with thelt 
background in mining, metallurgy, and meta 
markets are In a position to advise America? 
investors on investment opportunities and 
on local conditions. There are only 
mineral attachés at present and the num 
should be increased to 30. 

5. Acquaint labor leaders and unions with 
the fact that because of high wages ang 
fringe benefits, our mining companies — 
manufacturers cannot compete in wor! 
markets, Therefore, American business 
presently is forced to establish plants abroad 
in low-wage areas, thus weak a 
industrial power, our defense position, an 
causing unemployment at home. 
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6. Encourage the free world nations to 

the essentiality of U.S. industry 

in protecting them from Communist aggres- 

Sion and, hence, the necessity for the mineral 

Security measures adopted by the United 
States. 

If they hope to survive, the Soviets must 
avoid a direct military encounter with the 
Western Powers until they have the metals 
that would insure defeat of their enemies. 
This is their underlying strategy. 

The United States still has superiority in 
Missiles and industrial strength and must 

ahead of our adversaries and not lose 
in the race for metals. That, and the main- 
tenance of peace, must be our goal. 
MINERALS ATTACHES ON THE MOVE 
(By Ed Taishof) 

The U.S. strategic stockpile is richer by 
60,000 flasks of mercury—thanks mainly to 
One man's alertness? 

He found the mercury—and a batch of 
Valuable German patents—in an East Ger- 


But this sort of cloak and dagger work 
Was just a wartime sideline for this minerals 
expert. Just as important was the work he 
did before the conflict began. 

The man—Charles Will Wright—went to 
Europe as a roving vice consul for the State 
Department. By 1939, he'd prepared a series 
ot meticulous reports on European mining 


„ and in waging strategic warfare 
against the Axis. 
Mr. Wright was this country's first min- 
tals diplomat. And his activities point up 
bye importance of the work now being done 


professional heirs. America's little- 
known 


But they also stay alert for new develop- 
its in the minerals field, new deposits 
Which might be exploited, plans to open or 
te mines which might provide Amer- 

ican equipment producers with new mar- 
kets, the prospects for sale of American 
or metals in the area where they're 
Stationed, 
COMPILE DATA 


And they perform the routine—but very 
‘mportant—task of compiling information, 
and statistics on minerals production and 
ata: : in the nations where they are 


ae all other attachés—military, commer- 
, labor, agricultural—they are factfinders, 
lean in their field who also must aid Amer- 
ung Policymakers and the U.S. industry in 


minerals ‘attaché also must do the de- 
8 involved in barter agreements. He 


He studies the effect of 
Oh legislation and governmental policies 
climes minerals industries, assesses what the 
Re te might be for American investment. 
the nes the chief American diplomats in 
where he is stationed on policy 
which affect minerals. And—of 


prospective markets for U.S.-pro- 
The or metals. 

the Minerals attaché is a professional in 
Mi field. Normally, he's a career Bureau of 
nes employee, with a background in metal- 


- 
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lurgy, mining engineering, or geology. He's 
expected to have an economic outlook, to 
have a fairly lucid writing style, and, if pos- 
sible, to be able to speak the language of 
the country in which he's stationed. 

EIGHT POSTS 


At the present time, there are eight min- 
eral attaché posts stretching from Sidney, 
Australia and South America to Monrovia, 
in the African Republic of Liberia. 

The program, however, is expanding. The 
Bureau of Mines ultimately hopes to estab- 
lish 25 posts around the world. 

The idea of stationing minerals experts in 
key countries first became a serious project 
in the 1930's. Mr. Wright—whose wartime 
adventure already has been mentioned, was 


the first such specialist sent abroad—al- 


though that time he didn’t have the title of 
attaché. 

In 1941, six metals experts—all Bureau of 
Mines personnel—were sent to Latin Amer- 
ica, They were stationed in Mexico, Peru, 
Chile, Argentina, Brazil, and Cuba. Mr. 
Wright was put in charge of the program and 
under his direction these minerals diplo- 
mats checked on resources in their areas 
and coordinated supply problems with the 
various Latin American governments. 

A year later the program was absorbed by 
the State Department and the post of min- 
erals attaché officially came into being. 


Mrs. Agnew Wonders How Soon It Will 
Be Vanished American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, an 
excellent letter on the so-called battle 
of Newburgh has just come to my atten- 
tion. It appeared in the Newburgh, 
N.Y., Evening News of February 6. 

The author of this letter, Mrs. John D. 
Agnew, is a well-known citizen of New- 
burgh and a woman who is respected for 
her intelligence and for her kind heart 
and generous nature. 

Mrs, AGNEW Wonpers How Soon It WII B 
VANISHED AMERICAN 


To the Eorror: 

I become more amazed and concerned the 
longer the so-called Newburgh controversy 
continues. Our problems are not unique; 
many cities are faced with similar ones. 

Is the fact that we are looking at them 
from a different angle justification for the 
exposure we were subject to on television on 
January 28? ‘ 

Is the fact that we have shown the State 
government behind the times in not pass- 
ing a residency law reason for such abuse? 

Is it because we feel that Federal Govern- 
ment control is not always the best way—and 
not the American way to solve problems that 
have been subject to such misrepresenta- 
tion? 

Is it because we have not been scared into 
line by the threat of loss of State and Federal 
aid that we have been rebels? We are, all 
of us, that same State and Federal aid that 
is referred to so freely you know, 

Is it because out of all this could come a 
demand for reform in a well-entrenched wel- 
fare system that we are called heartless? 

Is it because the Federal Government had 
to take a stand on work relief that Mr. Ribi- 
coff says the NEC White Paper on Newburgh 
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should be shown again, despite the senti- 
ments expressed by our local service clubs, 
chamber of commerce, businessmen's groups 
etc.? 

Is it so important to break down 
State rights that the President in his welfare 
proposal to on February 1 offers a 
“slight increase” in the dole for the States 
that will abandon residency laws? 

Are we becoming so indoctrinated with so- 
cial security, unemployment insurance, Gov- 
ernment subsidy theories that we will give 
up our initiative for a number entitling us to 
our share? 

Whether or not you agree with Mr. Mitch- 
ell is not really important. However, he has 
made one point—namely that welfare as ad- 
ministered today is creating a new class of 
citizen—one who not only accepts welfare 
willingly, but one who expects it as his due. 
Out of all this haze of Government help 
could emerge a new American—one who 
looks for the easy way out—one who feels 
that his neighbor must help with his load— 
one who, as our TV citizen expressed it so 
eloquently, gets tired of waiting in line at 
the unemployment office for help—one who 
wants somebody, city, State or Federal Gov- 
ernment, he doesn't care who, to take over 
his problems. This is what is really fright- 
ening. 

Our Nation is the youngest world power, 
but is the American about to join the “van- 
ishing buffalo?” In American folklore is an 
old saying you don't get anything for noth- 
ing.” I doubt if this is expressed often in 
Washington these days, but I wonder how 
my children's generation will ever be able 
to carry the taxload being charged to their 
generation now? 

Mrs. JonN D, AGNEW, 

Nxwnundok. 


The Less Work-More Jobs Theory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said of late about the reduction 
of the workweek in order to provide 
more jobs. The following article ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal of Feb- 
ruary 7, and certainly furnishes food for 
thought on this important question of 
the day: : 

THe Less Worx*>More Joss THEORY 

The theory that a shorter workweek would 
create jobs for people who are unemployed 
has a certain superficial attractiveness, per- 
haps because it sounds so uncomplicated. 
It is a theory that appeals especially to labor 
union leaders who have a stake in seeing that 
their union members have steady employ- 
ment. 

Walter Reuther, for instance, at an AFL- 
CIO conference on the theme, “Put America 
Back To Work,” has said that it is the Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility to provide jobs for 
anyone able and willing to work if private 
industry can’t provide them. And that if 
everyone can't be giyen a chance to work 
40 hours per week, then the workweek 
should be shortened until any person who 
wants a job can get one. 

Now this point of view, shared by a good 
many other people, contains a number of 
pretty doubtful assumptions. One is that 
all employers, in order to make more jobs 
available, would be willing or able to pay 
people for, say, 30 hours of work a week at a 
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40-hour rate. Those who were not would 
presumably be free to go out of business. 
That surely would not help to decrease 
unemployment, 

But an even weaker assumption is that 
it is proper to compare the long-term trend 
in industry toward shorter hours with 
arbitrary attempts to deal with unemploy- 
ment by cutting the workweek. The two 
should not be confused. A gradual reduction 
in the workweek has been made possible 
through increased productivity, which in 
turn is made possible by substantial Invest- 
ment per employee in plant and equipment. 
When the workweek is reduced by union 
coercion alone, as in the case of the 25-hour 
week recently wom by New York electrical 
workers, only one result is possible: Increased 
costs. 

The responsibility of Government ts not, 
despite the contentions of Mr. Reuther and 


others, to provide jobs for all. It is not even 


possible for Government to do that, no mat- 
ter how many tax ted make-work 
projects it undertakes. Rather, its respon- 
sibility is to create and maintain an economic 
climate that encourages development and 
expansion of private industry, with result- 
ing employment gains in all fields. That is 
the only way to create more real jobs. 

But unfortunately the administration's 
announced fiscal policies do little to en- 
courage the creation of many more new, pro- 
ductive jobs. And as long as the Government 
keeps its present impediments in the way of 
economic progress, it will be helping to foster 
the fallacious proposition that less work for 
all somehow is a cure for unemployment. 


Obion County Acts on Errant Fathers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the Nation there have been many 
conferences, discussions, and news ar- 
ticles about investigations relative to 
welfare boards. Actions speak louder 
than words, and I am certainly happy 
that Judge Dan McKinnis, a very close 
personal friend of mine and county 
judge of my home county of Obion in 
the Eighth Congressional District of 
Tennessee, is taking the lead in correct- 
ing these abuses. 

Paul Vanderwood of the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar, an outstanding newspa- 
per of the Nation, has written an excel- 
lent article on the activities of Judge 
McKinnis and what he is doing in this 
field. 

The article follows: 

Oxston COUNTY ACTS ON ERRANT FATHERS 

(By Paul Vanderwood) 

Union Crry, Tenn.—Before they will be 
considered for public welfare assistance in 
Obion County, mothers of illegitimate chil- 
dren first must identify the father of those 
children. She must also swear out a war- 
rant for the man’s arrest. 

Then county authorities work to locate 
the father and bring him before County 
Judge Dan McKinnis, who assesses guilty de- 
fendants a child support plan. 

The new procedure is designed to save the 
county large welfare sums by making fathers 
responsible for the upkeep of their chil- 
dren—even if illegitimate, McKinnis sald. 
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If a man agrees to a plan, then doesn't 
live up to it, he can be cited for contempt 
and handled in criminal court. 

This has not occurred to date, McKinnis 
said. Of the nine cases he has handled this 
way, eight of the men have pleaded guilty 
to being the father and agreed to provide 
child support. 

There was some doubt that the ninth 
man really was the father, McKinnis said 
His case was dismissed. 

Child support is assessed according to the 
defendant's ability to pay. It averages $5 
per week per child, McKinnis said. 

If a mother refuses to give the name of 
the father, or tries to conceal that name, 
she will not receive welfare, McKinnis said. 

Another phase of the plan is almed at 
fathers who desert their wife and children. 
(These are legitimate children.) 

In these cases the mother must swear out 
a warrant for her husband's arrest before 
being considered for welfare benefits. 

This initiates a search for the man. If he 
is found, he is brought back to Union City 
for trial on a charge of fraudulent child 
desertion. 

The mother then receives welfare aid— 
and the man, if found guilty, can be sen- 
tenced to 1 to 5 years in prison. 

“Tf, after diligent search, the husband 
cannot be found, the mother may receive 
welfare benefits,” McKinnis said. 


SEVERAL SENTENCED 


“Several men are being sentenced each 
month for convictions on failure to sup- 
port charges,” McKinnis said. 

“Our jury has not been hesitant 
to return indictments in these cases, and the 
judge [E. A. Morris] has been strict in his 
sentencing,” he continued. 

Because he. is county judge, McKinnis 
handles the illegitimacy cases, if the father 
is found in Tennessee. If not, the case goes 
to criminal court and the.county grand jury. 


SEARCH GOES ON 


“If a father or husband can't be found and 
welfare is given, this does not end the 
search,” McKinnis ‘ 

“It brings the Federal Government to our 
assistance, because a percentage of welfare 
aid is Federal. 

“Once the Government is in the picture, 
we may obtain the man’s social security 
number and other job information which 
may help us locate him and bring him back 
to Tennessee.” 

Most of those found out of State have 
waived extradition McKinnis said. 


ALL. OUT 


However, if a man fights extradition, the 
county goes all out to bring him back through 
legal channels. 

“Our program has been a success so far.“ 
McKinnis said. “We are saving welfare 
funds, and getting these fathers to support 
properly their children. In the long run this 
campaign will save taxpayers money, 

“The plan has not beer tested tn court— 
as have other plans which denied welfare 
benefits in other States,“ McKinnis said. “If 
it is, I am confident we will be upheld.” 


Kansas Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 13 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING ` 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call your attention to Sen- 
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ate Concurrent Resolution 13, which has 
been adopted by the Kansas State Legis- 
lature recently memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to establish a 
modern grain research center on or near 
the campus of Kansas State University 
of Agriculture and Applied Science at 
Manhattan, Kans. I feel that this is in- 
deed a worthwhile project and would 
serve a valuable contribution in research 
work in connection with wheat and feed 
grains. I certainly would like to see such 
a center become a reality. 
The resolution follows: 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 13 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to establish 
a modern grain research center on or near 
the campus of Kansas State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science at Man- 
hattan, Kans. 


Whereas the vast accumulation of stocks 
of wheat continues to be the most pressing 
problem in American agriculture; and 

Whereas the export market for wheat in 
the hard currency countries of Europe has 
been considered frequently as one of the best 
means of reducing the great surplus of wheat 
and concomitantly halting the outflow of 
gold from the United States; and 

Whereas the wheat market is 4 
quality market and this is the crux of the 
problem; and 

Whereas the farmers of this country have 
made remarkable progress in lowering the 
cost of production of wheat but this coun- 
try has made a small and weak effort to 
improve the efficiency of mar and 
transporting and in maintaining, evaluating, 
and preserving wheat quality as it moves 
from the farm through the market channel 
to the export market; and 

Whereas to a very large extent agricultural 
progress in this country has resulted directly 
from agricultural research; and 

Whereas American agricultural research 
has failed to deal adequately or effectively 
with the problems arising from the storage. 
handling, processing, transportation, and 
quality evaluation of wheat; and 

Whereas evidences of lack of attention to 
quality exists on all sides, such as—the ease 
with which foreign competitors have taken 
our quality markets—the complaints of buy- 
ers about the quality and condition of the 
grain they purchased; and these problems 
stem from the inability of our marketing and 
inspection agencies to maintain quality con- 
trol in the distribution channels; and 

Whereas the study group of the House Ag- 
ricultural Committee of the 86th Congress 
stated on the basis of firsthand observations 
of U.S. agricultural exports to Western Eu- 
rope that the first reason for our failure to 
compete more effectively in the European 
market was the lack of quality, condition. 
and dependability of U.S. imports; and 

Whereas the efficiency with which grain 
moves through distribution channels to both 
domestic and foreign markets needs improve- 
ment; and work is needed to guide new de- 
velopments in grain facility construction: 
handling grain into, within, and out of such 
facilities; aeration and drying; transporte” 
tion and storage; and 

Whereas the development of improved 
marketing methods and practices will enable 
grain to flow more efficiently from produs- 
tion areas to market; and 

Whereas a new impetus should be given 
to research on the marketing of high qual- 
ity grains; and 

Whereas the first step in such a program 
would be to develop a modern grain research 
center; and 

Whereas. such a grain research center 
should be located close to an existing mill- 
ing school which could be utilized in carry- 
ing on many of the research projects; and 
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Whereas the leading milling school in the 
World is now located at and maintained by 
Kansas State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science at Manhatttan, Kans.; and 

Whereas if a modern grain research cen- 
ter was established on or near the campus 
Of Kansas State University of Agriculture 
and Applied Science work could be done in 
Cooperation with the grain industry and 
Other agencies to improve the quality of 
Brain reaching foreign and domestic markets 
and to improve the efficiency of such move- 
ment; and 

Whereas such a grain research center could 
Serve as the research arm for those agen- 
Cies engaged in the grading of grain, in de- 
veloping and testing equipment and facili- 
ties, in finding more adequate and less costly 
Methods, and in the seeking of new markets, 
Which would guide the industry in adopting 
improved quality standards and better prac- 
tices in protecting the quality of grain dur- 
ing drying, storage, and transport and in 
improving marketing efficiency; and 

Whereas an offer has been made to donate 
to the Federal Government land which is 
adjacent to Kansas State University of Agri- 
Culture and Applied Science which consists 
Of 5 acres with ready access to electricity, 
Water, and sewerage: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Kansas (the House of Representative concur- 
Ting therein), That we respectfully urge and 
Tequest the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation providing for the estab- 

t and maintenance by the Federal 
Government of a modern grain research 
Center to be located om or near the campus 
Of Kansas State University of Agriculture 
and Applied Science at Manhattan, Kans., 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be 
directed to transmit an enrolled copy of 
this resolution to the Vice President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, 
the chairman of the committees on agri- 
Culture of the Senate and House of Repre- 
Sentatives of the United States, and to each 
Member of the Kansas delegation in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

I hereby certify that the above concur- 
rent resolution originated in the senate, and 
Was adopted by that body February 2, 1962. 

` HAroLD H. CASE, 
f President of the Senate. 
RALPH E. ZARKER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Adopted by the House February 3, 1962. 
ALLEN L. MITCHELL, 
Speaker of the House. 
A. E. ANDERSON, 
Chief Clerk of the House, 


Greater Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce Confers William Penn Award 
Upor Mr. William McChesney Martin, 
Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, last Dec- 
€mber the Chamber of Commerce of 
Greater Philadelphia conferred its an- 
nual William Penn Award upon Mr. Wil- 

McChesney Martin, Jr., the Chair- 
Man of the Board cf Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 
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Mr.. Martin's address, entitled “The 
Balance of Achievement,” is an intelli- 
gent and reasoned presenta- 
tion of the need for achieving four eco- 
nomic objectives simultaneously—high 
emlpoyment, rapid economic growth, 
price stability, and equilibrium in our in- 
ternational balance of payments. He not 
only argues that none of these objectives 
should be sacrificed to any other, but he 
goes on to contend that we cannot be 
sure of achieving any of them unless we 
secure them all. 

I find myself in complete agreement 
with Mr. Martin’s views and commend 
them to my colleagues. For that reason, 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of his address in the Appendix to 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF WILLIAM MCCHESNEY MARTIN, 

JR., WILLIAM PENN AWARD Dinner, DECEM- 

BER 13, 1961 


We are faced with a need for a careful bal- 
ance of conflicting desires. We haye many 
needs and limited resources to satisfy them. 
This need for balance seems to pervade our 
lives. The individual strives for balance be- 
tween work and leisure, between professional 
and social contacts. He, himself, through 
mind and heart, is the balancing mechanism. 
As a nation, we find it useful also to bal- 
ance conflicting pressures. The checks pro- 
vided by co-equal branches of Government 
help us to do this. 

In the economic sphere, the free market 
may be looked at as a balancing mechanism. 
The free market works to bring about ad- 
justment in demand and supply of goods 
and services. It is indeed to the credit of 
the free market that it performs its func- 
tions so well. 

No more appropriate example of need for 
balance in the economic sphere can be found 
than in our international payments position. 
Over the past several years we have experi- 
enced a serious deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments. The Federal Government spends 
abroad for military and foreign aid purposes. 
Private businessmen invest abroad to take 
advantage of low costs of production and 
distribution and profitable markets. Busi- 
nessmen and consumers purchase abroad to 
take advantage of low prices and new prod- 
ucts. We have not been able to Induce for- 
eigners to spend and invest as much here in 
the United States. And yet it is clear that 
if the Federal Government, private business- 
men, and consumers are to continue satisfy- 
ing their expressed desires to the extent they 
have, we must increase spending and invest- 
ing by foreigners in the United States. 

During 1960 the balance-of-payments 
problem was intensified by an outflow of 
short-term capital. One cause of this out- 
flow was the difference in short-term in- 
terest rates in this country and short-term 
rates abroad. In paymeht of part of the 
deficit, gold flowed owt of the country at a 
rapid rate. A continuing accumulation of 
foreign claims on American dollars, and the 
outflow of gold, reached the stage where the 
stability of the American dollar was being 
questioned in foreign financial centers, The 
situation had become critical. 

Yet it wasn't possible to concentrate all 
our policies on this one critical issue. Bring- 
ing balance to our international payments is 
necessary; but we have other desires as well 
which are closely related and which must, to 
as large a degree as possible, be satisfied also. 

The intensification of our balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulty in 1960 coincided with a de- 
cline in business activity here in the United 
States. Early in 1960 the Federal Reserve 
had launched a vigorous program to buttress 
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the economy. The lending capacity of our 
banking system was expanded by increasing 
bank reserves and enabling banks to pay off 
borrowing. With the increased availability 
of credit, interest rates declined. 

The need for recovery at home and equilib- 
rium in our payments internationally con- 
fronted the Federal Reserve, as well as the 
Nation as a whole, with a dificult dilemma. 
Supplying bank reserves by concentrating on 
Treasury bills in our open market purchases, 
as had been our general custom, could drive 
short-term interest rates so low as to en- 
courage a further outflow of funds. 

We had, then, to try some other approach 
to permit the fulfillment of our international 
an domestic needs in the monetary area. 
The System decided to push out its open 
market purchases beyond bills and other 
short-term securities to try to provide the 
reserves necessary to stimulate business 
without fostering the further outflow of 
short-term capital, 

The cause and effect of economic develop- 
ments are never easy to disentangle. And we 
cannot trace definitively the impact of Fed- 
eral Reserve policy. But for the time at 
least, speculation against the dollar has di- 
minished; and, at home, recovery has pro- 
ceeded at a rapid rate since February of this 


year. 

Despite these improvements, we can by no 
means relax. The basic causes of our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits are much broader 
and deeper than interest rate differentials. 
Recovery here in the United States has 
brought with it an increase in imports, a 
shrinkage of our export surplus and a growth 
in our payments deficit. Our deficit, after 
declining below $2 billion on an annual rate 
basis in the first half of this year, Increased 
again to an annual rate of over $3 billion in 
the third quarter, A continuation of this 
kind of deficit ls threatening to say the least, 
and raises the specter of renewed speculation 
against the dollar. 

We have come, then, a long way from the 
situation of the early postwar years. Dur- 
ing those years, you might recall, we gave 
generous aid to the war-deyastated coun- 
tries of the world. They did the work of re- 
construction; we supplied some of the ma- 
terials and tools. 

In the course of time, our aid program 
bore fruit.. The war-torn countries began to 
prosper; they got their finances in order, ex- 
panded their foreign trade and created the 
means and opportunities for a freer flow of 
funds across their borders. 

All of these developments were properly 
hailed as necessary and desirable. But they 
also marked a change in our own role in 
international affairs—from one whose pri- 
mary purpose was to help restore and recon- 
struct to one who must now compete. 

We have not yet adapted ourselves to this 
change in status. Consequently, we have 
not yet achieved a reasonable balance in our 
international payments. And, as a result, 
we must gontinue to exercise care in our 
Judgment of what to do about it. 

Some remedies that are recommended 
could prove extremely destructive. Restric- 
tive trade and investment policies would 
wipe out the hard-won gains of years of ef- 
fort to promote trade. Ultimately, these 
policies would also compound our interna- 
tional payments difficulties. It must be re- 
membered that free and expanding trade is 
a benefit to us as well as to the rest of the 
world. 

We must, if we are to solve this problem, 
clearly recognize the kind of world in which 
we now live—a relatively small, competitive 
neighborhood where it takes about 6 hours 
to transport 125 people to Europe in one of 
our jet planes and no time at all to trans- 
fer $125 million by cable. We must come 
up in foreign, as well as domestic markets, 
with the right goods and services, at the 
right prices. Whatever the controversies 
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about other undesirable aspects of infla- 
tion, the fact remains that we simply can- 
not afford to be priced out of world markets 
by price increases at home. Employers. here 
are competing with employers abroad for 
profits. Employees here are competing with 
employees abroad for wages. This is the 
meaning—the problem and the great ad- 
vantage—of international trade and the con- 
vertibility of currencies. Those who believe 
in the competitive system, and understand 
its advantages, should be aware of this. 

So, too, with the other economic problems 
we face today. If we are to achieve our 
goals, we must pursue carefully considered 
policies. The Federal Reserve has worked to 
foster recovery from recession in both out- 
put and employment. In November, more 
than 67 million people were at work, a rec- 
ord number for that month. Yet 4 million 
were still unemployed. On a seasonally ad- 
justed basis, the rate of unemployment 
dropped considerably in November to 6.1 per- 
cent of the civilian labor force from the 6.8 
percent that had prevailed over most of the 
year. That is some progress, but consider- 
able further progress is imperative, and ap- 
propriate policies on the part of Govern- 
ment and of labor and management will be 
needed to achieve it. 

When World War II ended, many were 
concerned about a resumption of the great 
depression. With the waste and sadness of 
the 1930's in mind, we adopted as a primary 
objective the maintenance of high levels of 
employment. When it became clear that the 
major problem was not depression but in- 
flation, we found it necessary to turn our 
heavy artillery in the other direction and 
restrain excess demands. More recently, 
much attention has been given to the prob- 
lem of economic growth. And, as I have 
already mentioned, our balance of payments 
today also requires serious attention. 

It is sometimes asked whether our mul- 
tiple objectives are compatible. Can we 
have high levels of employment and rapid 
economic without inflation and 
without disequilibrium in our balance of 
payments? 

I think this is not quite the right ques- 
tion to ask. It assumes we can attain one or 
more of our goals if we forego the others. I 
doubt that this is true. If we permit prices 
to rise rapidly, we will not long sustain high 
levels of employment nor high rates of 
growth and we will not be able to establish 
equilibrium in our balance of payments. 
Conversely, if we permit high levels of un- 
employment to exist, we also, I think, can- 
not long sustain rapid growth, or price sta- 
bility; nor, for that matter, free and ex- 
panding world trade. In other words, we 
must make our objectives compatible by a 
policy which our limitations, be- 
cause if we don't we may find we cannot 
secure any of them. 

What is needed, in my judgment, is a 
judicious blend of specific actions, well- 
balanced monetary and fiscal policies by 
Government, and wage-price policies by la- 
bor and management fitting to a vigorously 
competitive market structure. 

In such a setting, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem would be able to carry out its opera- 
tions more effectively, and at the same time 
with greater moderation in respect both to 
easing and to tightening credit conditions. 
In consequence swings in interest rates 
and in bond prices could likewise prove more 
moderate. 

A good volume of savings is, of course, 
essential to provide investment funds for en- 
larging our productive capacity. The role of 
a central bank, in a period of expansion, is 
the minimize the tendency for bank credit 
to be used instead of savings for this pur- 
pose. If we are to have the growth and the 
expansion of job opportunities that we all 
want, we will need to encourage savings. 
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In all times, it is of course vital that the 
nature of our difficulties be studied care- 
fully and that policies be based on sound 
analysis. If we are to achieve the kind of 
balance necessary, a rational attack on these 
problems must be made. 

Complete 100-percent agreement can never 
be hoped for. Monetary policy, I decided 
some time ago, can never be an exact science, 
for it deals, ultimately, with people, as well 
as their assets and liabilities. The framers 
of the Federal Reserve Act were aware, I 
think, that monetary policy would inevit- 
ably require an element of judgment. They 
took some very well advised measures in 
mobilizing the efforts of many potential con- 
tributors. The hope was that judgments 
would be impartial, informed, and in the 
interests of the country as a whole. 

Let me just note one or two of these 
measures in passing. The Federal Reserve 
System was designed to promote the public 
interest. The Reserve Board in Washington 
is clearly a public body. The members of 
the Board of Governors are appointed by the 
President of the United States with the con- 
sent of Congress. They have primary re- 
sponsibility for coordinating and directing 
policy. The 12 regional banks also play 
an integral role in the formulation and im- 
plementation of policy. They are directed 
by a board composed of nine directors. The 
member banks in each district select six of 
the nine, with the other three being selected 
by the Board of Governors. Once these di- 
rectors become members of a Reserve bank’s 
board, they take on public responsibilities. 
For example, they initiate changes in dis- 
count rates, which must be approved by the 
Board of Governors, and they nominate the 
chief officers of the Reserve banks, who also 
require approyal by the Board. The presi- 
dents of the Reserve banks join with the 
Board in formulating open market. policy. 
When Congress entrusted the power of 
money management to the Federal Reserve 
System, it endeavored to provide that this 
power would not be controlled by private 
interests on the one hand or be subject to 
political manipulation on the other. 

In adopting that approach, the Congress 
seems to me to have been very wise. Be- 
cause it is important to remember that when 
we deal with the subject of money, we are 
also dealing with the faith and credit of 
the United States. 

When I was overseas recently, one thing 
that impressed me, more than ever, was how 
much people in other countries look on the 
dollar as a symbol of this country’s strength. 
To them, a decline in the value of the dollar, 
to say nothing of a formal devaluation, would 
mean a decline in the faith and credit of 
the United States. They would regard it 
as a sign of decline not only in American 
economic strength but also in moral force. 

But money has more than a symbolic 
value. It serves as a medium of exchange, 
as a standard for measuring value, and also 
as a means of storing value. In so doing, 
it also serves—so long as its own value is 
maintained—to keep our entire economy 
functioning efficiently for the maximum 
benefit of all. 

Furthermore, we should never forget that 
money—if good—is also an instrument of 
liberty. As we know from history, it was 
not until payment in labor and produce was 
supplanted by payment in cash that men 
were able to break out of the serfdom that 
had bound the mass of them for life to their 
native plot of soil and their native status 
in society. 

For these, and for many other reasons, 
money should never be a political issue. 
There are numerous, legitimate areas of dif- 
ference between the parties—foreign policy, 
the limitations of Federal power, the preven- 
tion of monopolies and other matters of both 
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theory and practice on which the voters are 
divided by their convictions or interests. 
But in my judgment it is clear that the 
necessity to maintain the value of our money 
is accepted by the rank and file. of Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike, and certainly 
neither party can benefit by depreciating the 
dollar. : 

In carrying out its nonpartisan role, the 
System is additionally fortunate in having 
a framework, provided by Congress in the 
Federal Reserve Act, that was designed to 
accord recognition to the great diversity of 
conditions and problems to which our vast 
continent gives rise. The directors and the 
personnel of the regional banks—intelligent, 
experienced, and well- posted men—are 
strategically located. They provide the Sys- 
tem with a distant early warning system— 
a “dew line”—1in the economic sphere. 

The individual Reserve banks, in thelr 
closeness to developing regional situations. 
also give the System a flexibility it would 
otherwise lack. The problems of one region 
today may be the problem of another re- 
gion—or all other regions—tomorrow. The 
analysis, efforts, and experience of a Reserve 
bank in meeting the problems that it per- 
ceives could prove of utmost value for other 
regions and for the Nation as a whole. 

One of the great challenges confronting 
all of us today is to improve economic under- 
standing. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia is about to embark on a new 
venture to meet this challenge. The presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia bank, Karl Bopp. 
will tell us more about this later. I think 
you will see that what the Philadelphia bank 
is doing is an example of the benefits of & 
regional system. 

The balance of publie, private, and regional 
interests reflected in the framework of the 
System seems to me in the best American 
tradition. Democracy is always a balancing 
of conflicting interests and opinions. We 
permit and solicit the expression of differ- 
ences in order to take advantage of the best 
possible ideas. It was Justice Holmes who 
pointed out that the eompetition of freely 
expressed ideas is not unlike, in its benefits, 
the competition among goods and services 
in the marketplace. We organize for free 
expression, for the adjustment of conflicting 
opinions and, finally, for cooperation. The 
highest and best form of efficiency,” Wood- 
row Wilson believed, is the spontaneous co, 
operation of free people.” It is the kind of 
cooperation that only a democracy enn 
generate. 

The economic process of building, produt- 
ing, and consuming is a rational process. 
Men can master it through reason, and Im- 
prove it through the discipline of objective 
study. If we are to achieve a wise and €f- 
ficient balancing of policies and objectives 
in the complex world closing in upon us, 
the widest sort of understanding is necessary: 

Consequently, it has been helpful to have 
discussion and debate, and critical studies 
of monetary policy. However, I hope, by 
now, that it is widely understood that eco- 
nomic problems cannot be solved by simple 
mechanical formulas, any more than mone- 
tary policy can be formulated by the won- 
derful machines that have today become 
invaluable aids. 

The winds that carried the news of new 
worlds to William Penn and others carried 
also the scent of opportunity and freedom: 
We have made much of our freedom and 
opportunity in the virgin continent uncov- 
ered a short four and a half centuries 48°- 
Our rewards have been substantial. 

What began as a faith in the ability Of 
men to govern themselyes without producing 
anarchy and to fulfill their own ambitions 
without economic disaster has been COn- 
firmed by our growth and We now 
understand that man has, and always had, 
tremendous energies for either constructlv® 
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or destructive enterprise. Our free systems, 
Providing opportunities for success, as well 
as failure, have through a dynamic equilib- 
rium of desires, channeled these energies 
into constructive achievement. 

If we are to continue our advance, the 
Problems of today, more complicated though 
they be, must be understood and the bal- 
ance of what we can have—given what we 
do have and what we want—must be struck. 
This is no easy task. But with our economic 
and political heritage no one can doubt our 
success. 


Remarks Made by Senator Douglas, of 
Illinois, at the Appreciation Dinner 
Honoring Henry H. Bolz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent that a statement 
Which I made at the appreciation dinner 
honoring Henry H. Bolz be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. I may say that 
Mr. Bolz is secretary of the Association 
of Commerce of Decatur, Hl. Not only 
Was he honored by the association, but 
the unions of Decatur also honored him 
at a dinner. It is a somewhat unusual 
Occurrence for the unions of a city to 
honor the secretary of the Association of 

erce. It is an indication of the 
high esteem in which Mr. Bolz has been 
eld. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Starement py SENATOR PauL H. DOUGLAS, oF 
ILLINOIS, AT THE APPRECIATION DINNER 
Honore HengY H. Bortz, WEDNESDAY, 
January 10, 1962, Decatur, ILL. 

Henry Bolz is a most unusual and valuable 
Citizen—one of the very best that Decatur 
has ever had For years he has worked with 
his heart, brains, and soul for Decatur. 
to bring new industries to 
Decatur and has been largely successful. He 


Prosperity and income to all. 

But Henry has worked for many other civic 
Purposes as well. As a reporter years ago, he 
3 one of those who promoted the building 

f Lake Decatur which not only has saved 
tur economically, but has been a great 


vide sedimentation, water supply, and added 

pereational features. I know he will con- 

inue to work for this and I am doing my 
t to help you and him. 

Henry has also worked for industrial peace 

and greater understanding among groups in 
tur. Unlike the executive of some 
amber ot commerce, he has never engaged 
to any union-busting activities, but has tried 
develop mutual cooperation between labor 
leat Management. As a result there has been 
industrial warfare in Decatur in the last 
Quarter of a century than in most cities, 
ard has also worked for honest, efficient, 
11 humane government and has done so 
thout throwing his weight around, 

Henry has done all this because he is a 
ana’; good man, broadly tolerant, honorable, 
wor Kindly. He has devoted his energies to 

king with people for people. 
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God bless you, Henry, and may you keep 
on to the very end in the path you have 
hewn out for yourself. We are grateful for 
what you are and we will all be your friends 
from the heart, forever. 


The Present-Day Doctor of Chiropractic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Em- 
mett J. Murphy, director of industrial 
relations, National Chiropractic Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C., recently for- 
warded to me a report on how chi- 
ropractic, the second largest healing 
profession, serves some 35 million Amer- 
icans. This report was compiled by the 
Public Information Committee of the 
National Chiropractic Association and 
as part of my remarks today, Mr. Speak- 
er, I herewith submit for the Recorp the 
aforementioned report: 

Tee TRUTH ABOUT CHIROPRACTIC 

The progress of chiropractic was force- 
fully shown a few years ago when an un- 
biased fact-finding study was conducted by 
the Public Affairs Institute of Washington, 
D.C., a nationally known nonprofit research 
organization, 

Results of this study have been published 
in a booklet titled “The Present Day Doctor 
of Chiropractic.” The booklet makes known 
the latest facts of the profession as gathered 
by expert institute researchers under the di- 
rection of Dr. Dewey Anderson (AB., M.A., 
Ph. D., Leland Stanford University). - 

We think that a statement from this scien- 
tific study of chiropractic states clearly and 
accurately its contribution to the general 
health and welfare of all Americans, This 
is the statement from “The Present-Day 
Doctor of Chiropractic”: 

“In these modern days of our high-speed 
nerve-exhausting living, chiropractic is fast 
becoming an indispensable element in help- 
ing people maintain good health," 

The rapid growth of chiropractic—and its 
far-reaching effects on our national well- 
being—is dramatized by Dr. Anderson him- 
self. In one phase of his study of chiroprac- 
tic, he said: 

“From a handful of patients somewhat 
more than a half a century ago who came 
to Dr. Daniel David Palmer (chiropractic’s 
discoverer) and got relief, those being cared 
for by today’s chiropractors number many 
millions. And every year the number swells 
as chiropractors become more proficient and 
as thelr satisfied and healthy patients spread 
the word. Here is the best and final test 
of an emerging profession seriously serving 
the public.” > 

The following impressive facts concerning 
public acceptance of chiropractic need to be 
considered: 

1. Chiropractic is the second largest heal- 
ing profession in America. It is classified as 
one of the four major healing professions, by 
the Executive Office of the President of the 
United States, Bureau of the Budget, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

2. Some 35 million patients from all walks 
of life visit the offices of North American 
chiropractors every year. 

3. A standard 4-year course of study is re- 
quired in chiropractic colleges. Up to 2 
years of preliminary college education is 
prescribed by the various States. 
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4. More than 600 insurance compa- 
nies recognize claims for services rendered 
by the chiropractors. 

5. All Federal agencies are directed by the 
US. Civil Service Commission to accept sick- 
leave certificates signed by doctors of chiro- 
practic. 

6. The American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and the the Disabled American 
Veterans have passed resolutions at their 
national conventions requesting the U.S. 
Veterans’ Administration to furnish chiro- 
practic treatment to veterans. 

7. The Veterans’ Administration author- 
ized and financed chiropractic education for 
veterans of World Wars I and II and the 
Korean conflict. 

8. Physicians in West Germany (a coun- 
try noted for thoroughness in research) have 
been investigating chiropractic and are giv- 
ing it warm acceptance. 

9. Major unions of Federal employees have 
endorsed legislation to widen the use of 
chiropractic in Federal compensation work. 

10. Scores of employers provide regular 
chiropractic treatment for their employees. 

11. The Railroad Retirement Board accepts 
statements of sickness signed by chiro- 
practors. 

12, The Kerr-Mills Act providing medical 
assistance to the aged passed by the last U.S, 
Congress makes provision for payments to 
doctors of chiropractic. 

The remarkable results of chiropractic in 
health care haye won for chiropractic a per- 
manent place in the family of health sci- 
ences, and in the hearts and homes of suffer- 
ing humanity. 


The Blind Course 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


Or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
February 7 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal had the following to say about 
the programs which the Federal Govern- 
ment has assigned to the various univer- 
sities. I am sure all of the Members will 
be interested in these comments by 
Dr, Pusey, president of Harvard: 

THE BLIND COURSE 

As President Kennedy was sending Con- 
gress his education message, Congress was 
already acting on one of his education bills— 
the program for Federal help to colleges. 

That suggests one of the troubles with the 
administration's approach. There are so 
many of these school-aid bills it is dif- 
cult for the citizen to keep them straight. 
Their impact upon taxpayers, and upon the 
schools themselves, is blurred. 

For a hint of their impact upon schools, 
what has happened at Harvard University 
offers a dramatic and sobering example. 
Harvard is the most heavily endowed school 
in the United States. And yet President Na- 
than M. Pusey reports that in the past 2 
years the university received more income 
from the Government than from endow- 
ments. “We are now involved,” he says, 
“in 34 categories of programs managed by 
two-score Federal agencies." Together they 
make up about one-fourth of the university’s 
annual budget. This relationship Dr. Pusey 
regards as hazardous. 

This is not a condition peculiar to Harvard. 
In greater or lesser measure it involves many 
other schools throughout the country. Yet 
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ignoring the implications of this Federal lib- 
erality, the administration is determined to 
pour still more funds into the educational 
system. To continue to do so blindly, with- 
out even a glance at the effects of what has 
been done already, is not only hazardous but 
inexcusable. 


Annual William Penn Award by Chamber 
of Commerce of Greater Philadel- 
phia—Address by T. F. Bradshaw 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, at the 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Greater Philadelphia last December, at 
which the chamber's annual William 
Penn Award was conferred upon Mr. 
William McChesney Martin, Jr., the 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, two note- 
worthy speeches were given. One was 
by Mr. Martin, the other by Mr. T. F. 
Bradshaw, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Greater Philadelphia. 

I do not always find myself in agree- 
ment with what is said at meetings of 
chambers of commerce, either local or 
national, but on this occasion I heartily 
endorse the views of Mr. Martin, which 
I have on another occasion inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record, and also 
those of Mr. Bradshaw. 

Only a few lines of Mr. Bradshaw's 
speech would I disavow—those in which 
he explains why he cannot speak as a 
“New Frontiersman,” and his phrase 
“Heaven forbid” when he speaks of na- 
tional planning. There is nothing in 
his plea for strengthening free enterprise 
that is inconsistent with the New 
Frontier. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of Mr. Bradshaw’s remarks printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY T. F. BRADSHAW, PRESIDENT OF 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF GREATER 
PHILADELPHIA, AT THE WILLIAM PENN AWARD 
DINNER, DECEMBER 13, 1961 
What needs to be done so that the Dela- 

ware Valley can realize the enormous poten- 

tial of its natural resources and its people? 

Now if I were speaking for the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce or the NAM, the answer 
to that question would be simple and direct, 
I would merely say to the Federal Govern- 
ment: “Get off our backs and we—busi- 
ness—will do the job.“ 

I know, and most of the members of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce know, 
that this is a hopelessly inadequate answer. 
We know that this country is a vastly better 
place to live in than it was 30 years ago. 
We know that we have a far sounder econ- 
omy, with more potential than we ever 
dreamed possible. We know that we have 
begun to attain certain social goals that we 
all consider essential. And we know that 
this has not been accomplished by the un- 
trammeled exercise of 19th-century private 
enterprise. It has been accomplished by our 
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own brand of advanced capitalism—respon- 
sible capitalism—spearheaded by responsible 
leadership in government, in labor, and in 
business, 

If I cannot speak as a Goldwater conserva- 
tive I also cannot speak as a New Frontiers- 
man. In its zeal for moving forward, the 
present administration sométimes appears to 
lose sight of America’s great strengths. The 
major strength is our own brand of capital- 
ism, which provides all of us with the op- 
portunity to compete, the incentive to ex- 
cel, and the right to do both in freedom. 
Another great strength is the capacity of 
Americans to do for themselves those things 
which they must do for themselves. Our 
history is filed with examples of Americans, 
individually and in communities, who have 
done what needed to be done in the face of 
almost impossible odds. 

Anything which the National Government 
does—this or any other administration— 
which lessens or detracts from our particu- 
lar brand of private enterprise and our par- 
ticular kind of self-reliance is a great dis- 
service to the American people. Indeed, it 
is an affront to the American people. 

So in considering what can be done to 
realize the potential of this Delaware Valley 
we must give first consideration to what the 
citizens of this city and this valley can do for 
themselves, and then, reluctantly, consider 
those things which must be accomplished 
in partnership with the National Govern- 
ment. 

Of course, there are many things which 
can only be done by the people of the Dela- 
ware Valley joining hands in partnership 
with the National Government. 

As an example, consider this city. Phil- 
adelphia and most other cities are under- 
going large changes. Once upon a time, the 
city was both a political and an economic 
unit. Today the city is still a political unit, 
but it is only a part of a large economic 
unit, stretching far beyond its borders. 
During this transition we need help. We 
need help in redesigning our city to fit its 
new role. We need redevelopment help to 
counteract the blight that this large change 
has brought about. We need help in de- 
veloping our transportation facilities. We 
need help in developing our water resources. 

As another example, consider the vast in- 
dustrial change taking place in the Delaware 
Valley and elsewhere in the Nation. The 
large research expenditures made by indus- 
try are beginning to bear fruit and the 
process of change in our industries has been 
tremendously accelerated. This means that 
jobs become obsolete. This is the price of 
progress. But it also means that people 
become obsolete and this we can never let 
happen. We need help in relocating work- 
ers, in retraining workers, in educating 
young people who will someday be workers 
in this new kind of industrial world, 

We all recognize these areas in which we 
must seek the help of the Federal Govern- 
ment—we recognize them more than the 
Federal Government itself does because we 
live here; we work here; and the future here 
will be our future. 1 } 

The great strength of this Delaware Val- 
ley and the great strength of this Nation is 
the spirit of America’s own brand of private 
enterprise. Our natural resources are no 
greater than those of the Soviet Union. Our 
national planners—if their talents were un- 
leashed—heaven forbid—would be no more 
effective than those of the Soviet. Our great 
edge is a free people motivated by our en- 
terprise system. Let us not whittle away 
at this enormous advantage. 

I urge that, when the Government con- 
siders tax reform, it assesses each proposal 
against the standard of fair play and what 
that proposal will do to the spirit of enter- 
prise. I urge that when the Government 
considers antitrust action, it applies only 
this yardstick: Does the action increase or 
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decrease the opportunity to compete and 
thereby to strengthen: or weaken the spirit 
of enterprise? I urge that, when the Gov- 
ernment considers further controls on busi- 
ness, it applies the yardstick of whether 
these controls will further competition and 
thereby work for the benefit of all of us or 
whether they will throttle competition and 
thereby deliver American business into the 
hands of its foreign competitors. 

I have sald very little concerning specific 
programs because I believe the future of 
this city, this Delaware Valley, and this Na- 
tion depends upon principles. 

First, the encouragement of the principle 
of self-reliance; second, the nurturing of 
America’s greatest strength, the private en- 
terprise system; third, an effective partner- 
ship with the National Government in ap- 
propriate areas. 

I would ask the National Government to 
give us leadership in foreign affairs, where 
at times it has been sadly lacking. I would 
ask it to give us leadership in this wretched 
business of fallout shelters before the moral 
fiber of America disintegrates. I would ask 
it to leave to us, the people of the Delaware 
Valley, the responsibility for the future of 
the Delaware Valley. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the people of the 13th Congressional 
District of Michigan, may I underscore 
the expressions which have been made by 
so many of my distinguished colleagues 
in this Hall with reference to the 44th 
anniversary of the proclamation of in- 
dependence of the Ukrainian National 
Republic. All have spoken of the unity 
and common purpose which we in this 
land share with the more than 40 million 
people of the Ukraine who have been 
shut off since 1920 behind the Iron Cur- 
tain of Soviet communism. 

As we in America face the gravest 
crisis of the centuries, as we watch the 
parallels of the Ukrainian struggle 
around the world, the monumental im- 
pact of what it has cost the Ukrainian 
people, mentally, physically, and spirit- 
ually, to maintain the ideals and main- 
tain the struggle for the dignity of free- 
dom must strike us to the roots. 

For 2 fleeting years between 1918 and 
1920, surrounded by hostile forces, they 
struggled to secure and maintain the 
liberty, the high prize of self-determina- 
tion and self-government which is an 
unquenchable striving within man. But 
the powers against them were too great 
and in the 40 and more years of enslave- 
ment since that time, generations of 
Ukrainian people have died without 
knowing the fulfillment of that which 
they desired. Remembering this, I recall 
the words of Scripture of the Apostle 
Paul: “These all died in faith, not hav- 
ing received the promises, but having 
seen them afar off, and were persuaded 


-of them, and embraced them.” They 


died in the faith that others would un- 
ceasingly continue the struggle for free- 
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dom and one day achieve it lastingly, and 
the evidence is that their faith continues 
to be justified. We hear of uprisings 
from time to time, even though we have 
Not details of them and we know that the 
hope of freedom remains unabated, 
Strongly persistent, and vibrant. 

We whose lives are also staked in the 
tenets of liberty and individual freedom 
Must and do support this struggle of the 
Ukrainian people. We are grateful for 
this continuing valiant resistance to the 
Tule and force of Communist tyranny. 
It is an inseparable part of our fight that 
Men everywhere who wish to be free shall 
be free and to the hard pursuit of this 
Objective our Nation is pledged. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not just a week's 
Observance, this anniversary we share 
With the people of the Ukraine. We 
Would want Ukrainians everywhere to 

our Nation is intensely and 
Urgently aware of their aspirations and 

aspirations are before us as we 
day by day proceed with the task of 
Making secure in the world the right to 
freedom, 


Union Antitrust Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, an 
editorial was published in the Febru- 
ary 5, 1962, edition of the Dallas Morn- 

News entitled “Union Antitrust 
Laws.” This editorial traces the prog- 
Tess of antitrust laws from the 1890 

erman Antitrust Act to proposed leg- 
islation pending in this session before 
the Congress, 

The editorial makes favorable com- 
Ment on S. 2573, which I, along with 
Some others of my colleagues, introduced 
during the last session of Congress, 
Which would amend the Sherman Act, 
the Clayton Act, and the LaGuardia Act 

Prohibit certain activities of labor 
Organizations in the transportation in- 
dustries in restraint of trade. 

I believe this editorial will be of in- 

to my colleagues and to those who 

read the proceedings of this body. I am 
glad to have the support of the Dallas 
Morning News in furtherance of the 
Proposed legislation. Accordingly, I ask 
ous consent that the editorial 

be Printed in the Appendix of the 

CORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Union ANTITRUST Laws 

Almost 100 years ago, Americans began to 

cognizance of the growing danger of 
the business monopoly. Standard Oil Co. 
and other businesses were beginning to seize 

ar-control of entire industries. To prevent 
this, in 1890 the Sherman antitrust law was 
Passed. Business combinations or contracts 
Which resulted in restraint of trade were 
Outlawed, This law was perhaps one of the 
Most important ever enacted by Congress 
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in the field of economics. The Supreme 
Court, in one decision, held that the law 
applied to labor organizations as well as 
business firms. 

the administration of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, the Sherman Act was 
put to vigorous use, and the President made 
something of a reputation as a “trust- 
buster.” Wiliam Howard Taft, who suc- 
ceeded T.R., made little use of the law, but 
when he was succeeded in turn by Woodrow 
Wilson, antitrust action was revived. Con- 
gress, in 1914 strengthened the Sherman Act 
by passing the Clayton antitrust law. Four 
years later, the Webb-Pomerene Act was 
passed to exempt export associations from 
these laws. 

Although these laws have never been en- 
forced with even effort (they have been over- 
used as many times, probably, as they have 
been neglected) and some industries have 
been able to evade their grasp, the long- 
term result of antitrust legislation has had 
an encouraging effect on our Nation's econ- 
omy. The laws have forced competition. 
This in turn has held down prices, provided 
a diversity of products and created employ- 
ment for many. Without them, it is doubt- 
ful that we could be as rich and powerful 
as we are today. 

Greater benefits to the Nation would be 
possible if labor unions, which were speci- 
fically exempted from antitrust action by 
the Clayton Act of 1914, were included in 
our laws designed to prevent monopolies. 
Several of our unions today are more power- 
ful than any of the business trusts ever 
were, and equally as arrogant. The strangle- 
hold they possess over single and sometimes 
multiple industries is as great a menace to 
economic efficiency and progress, if not 
greater. 

Four bills now pending in Congress would 
end antitrust immunities granted to unions 
by the Clayton Act. One of them, intro- 
duced by Senator JOHN MCCLELLAN, Demo- 
crat, of Arkansas, would limit the right to 
strike and to engage in secondary boycotts 
for transportation unions only. The other 
three bills cover all industries involved in 
interstate commerce, and they would out- 
law industrywide bargaining, prohibit joint 
employer bargaining, prevent restrictions on 
the number of employees allowed to enter 
a trade and make certain other shady union 
practices illegal. 

Senator JoHN G. Tower, Republican, of 
Texas, has also promised to introduce a 
union antitrust bill which would not apply 
to labor generally, but only to certain prod- 
ucts. 

It is probably unrealistic to expect Con- 
gress to act on any of these bills this year. 


‘Their sponsors tend to consider the pro- 


posals as long-term goals or at least counter- 
measures to offset other congressional at- 
tempts to ease existing legal curbs against 
union power. 2 

Eventually, however, and the sooner, the 
better, organized labor should be brought 
back under the antitrust laws, where all 
other business combines have been. placed, 
and where the Supreme Court once ruled 
it was and should be. 


Money Problems of the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Money Alone Cannot Solve the 
U.N. Problem,” written by Arthur Krock, 
and published in the New York Times 
of today, February 8, 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MONEY ALONE CANNOT SOLVE THE UN. 

PROBLEM 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, February 7.—The adminis- 
tration today presented for the counter- 
signature of Congress a double draft on the 
Treasury to relieve the financial distress of 
the United Nations caused by large-scale 
military operations and fiscally delinquent 
members, 

Testifying before a Senate committee in 
behalf of the proposed purchase by the 
United States of 50 percent of a U.N. bond 
issue of $200 million, Adlai E. Stevenson as- 
serted that the imperative of the objective 
would justify an outright gift of the money— 
which many opponents of this plan would 
welcome as a straightforward, non-prece- 
dent-creating substitute. Addressing Con- 
gress as a whole, the President asked for a 
supplemental budget sum of $25.6 million to 
pay this Nation’s share of the cost, so far, 
of one of the large-scale U.N. military opera- 
tions—in the Congo, of which the end is not 
in sight. 

But money alone will not solve the prob- 
lem the U.N. has posed for this people and 
those of the only effective military allies of 
the United States. This problem is the 
product of several developments by which 
the General Assembly has become the acti- 
vist force in the big glass house on the 
East River. Among these developments are: 
(1) a double standard of international 
morality, mandatory on the West, unregis- 
tered on the Soviet Union and such “un- 
aligned” aggressors as Nehru; (2) the evolu- 
tion of the Assembly majority, which can 
be formed of nations that pay 5% percent of 
the U.N. costs, into a group which will ap- 
prove any resolution, no matter how irre- 
sponsible or injurious to the pursuit of 
world peace, if represented as anti- 
colonialism.” 

The tactic of the Kennedy administration, 
once it made the major decision to base 
fundamental foreign polices of the United 
States on positions taken by the U.N. Assem- 
bly majority, has been to ignore these prob- 
lems, or to obscure them for the American 
people in a cloud of official statements. 80 
candor has been left to British statesmen. 
How this can be used constructively, with 
the purpose of preserving the U.N., is dem- 
onstrated by the following extracts from 
Prime Minister Macmillan's speech to the 
Commons on February 5. 

“(The U.N.] is not a sovereign body. It is 
not even an alliance. * * * It is an asso- 
ciation of sovereign states whose sovereignty 
is especially emphasized in the charter. * * * 
One of the difficulties about the resolutions 
[urging “immediate independence” of all 
peoples, the Katanga military operation, 
ete.] is that many of them are contrary to 
the charter * * * are sometimes conflicting 
and often obscure * . 

“The whole foundation on which the U.N. 
was built has been undermined [by the cold 
war] with ‘a number of unalined nations 
lying outside.’ The U.N. can never be made 
to work unless political conditions can be 
created in the world which allow the * * * 
Council to operate, not for perpetual propa- 
ganda purposes, not as a body permanently 
divided, but as a team* .“ 


THE BRITISH POLICY VERSUS OURS 
The Prime Minister observed that since 


the British Government thinks “the first 
purpose of the U.N. ought to be to bring 
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about peace, not war,“ it seeks to prevent 
the U.N. from being drawn into a position in 
which it will become a kind of new colonial 
power, with vast and increasing obligations 
for administration, finance and military op- 
erations far beyond its present capacity.” 
“Honesty,” he said, required the British to 
oppose resolutions [the US. delegate voted 
for], though in “broad sympathy” with their 
concept, because of language like this—in 
a resolution “adopted 6 months after the 
Congo outbreaks and still frequently in- 
voked—‘inadequacy of political, economic or 
educational preparedness should never serve 
as a pretext for delaying independence“ 
This, said Macmillan, “is not the path to 
freedom, but to chaos." 

Macmillan’s appraisal that candor is in 
the interest of the UN. s survival, is in sharp 
contrast with this Government's policy of 
inducing reform by glossing over and going 
along. Representative of this thinking were 
decisions by which the prestige of charter 
delinquents will be bolstered: the post-Goa 
visit to India of the First Lady, with Nehru 
as honored host, and the impending hon- 
orific visit of the President's Attorney Gen- 
eral and brother to Indonesia and Sukarno. 


The Country’s Future Needs for Leisure 
Outdoors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission has completed 3 years of 
study looking toward this country’s fu- 
ture needs for leisure in the outdoors. 
The report, I believe, represents a map 
for the wise cooperative efforts of local, 
State, and Federal Governments, plus 
private interests. While there may be 
some questions about the recommenda- 
tions and conclusions of the Commission, 
I think most people will find the report 
extremely useful. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial from the New York 
Times of February 2, and a profile of the 
able Chairman of the Commission, Mr. 
Laurance Rockefeller, which appeared 
in the New York Times of February 1, 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE RECREATION REPORT 

The report of the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission well states the 
problem posed by America’s exploding urban 
population in its impact on the diminishing 
open spaces of our country. 


With its required emphasis on recreation - 


as such, the Commission did not supply the 
entire answer to the broader problems of 
conservation and preservation of the coun- 
try's natural (including scenic) resources; 
but its thoughtful program as outlined yes- 
terday could do much to meet the Nation's 
prospective recreational needs if it is trans- 
Jated into action with determination and 
speed. 

Under the forceful chairmanship of Lau- 
rence S. Rockefeller, the Commission has 
envisioned responsibilities for every level of 
government: A pivotal role in planning and 
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land acquisition for the States; an equally 
important share in planning, open space res- 
eryation and development for local gov- 
ernment; other needs that can be met only, 
or best, by private enterprise. 

Moving with commendable initiative, the 
Kennedy administration has been at work 
on specific proposals designed to realize the 
Federal part of the blueprint. The Presi- 
dent will spell these out later this month 
in a special message to Congress. He is then 
expected to renew his call for new national 
parks, national seashores, and wildlife, ref- 
uges and, also in line with ORRRC recom- 
mendation, propose a system of user fees 
and possibly new excise taxes to help pay the 
cost. 

A number of the Commission’s recommen- 
dations are sure to arouse controversy, such 
as its proposal to create a new Bureau with- 
in the Department of the Interior and a Cabi- 
net-level Council to coordinate the now often 
overlapping, often conflicting, programs of a 
score of Federal agencies. Here we think 
the Commission erred on the side of caution; 
for what is really needed is an entirely new 
and independent Department of Natural Re- 
sources. The proposed land-classification 
system is interesting and provocative; and, 
if strengthened could be of great value in 
preserving open spaces for their best uses. 

The country is going to have to face up to 
the problem of providing outdoor recrea- 
tional opportunities for 350 million Ameri- 
cans by the year 2000. We cannot enlarge 
the National and State park systems, protect 
wilderness, save essential wildlife habitat, 
clean up polluted streams, manage the na- 
tional forests and develop public waters and 
beaches without spending money in the 
process. 

The States and local governments must 
bear their share of the expense, and the ulti- 
mate cost will be less if they also get started 
at once. The Commission urges early action 
by the States, pointing to the examples al- 
ready set by New York, New Jersey, and a 
few others. Nor is there time to be lost in 
metropolitan regions where undeveloped 
areas suitable for parks and playgrounds are 
being ruined if not devoured in unplanned 
sprawl. 

To advocate inaction or countenance de- 
lay is simply to close one’s eyes to glaring 
problems and obvious needs. The present 
generation is saddled with extra cost for the 
abatement of water and air pollution and for 
the replanning and renovation of blighted 
cities because our fathers failed to look 
ahead and refused to invest an “ounce of 
prevention.” We should do better for our 
children. 

Crry-Brep OvTpooRSMAN: LAURANCE SPELMAN 
ROCKEFELLER 


Although he majored in philosophy in 
college, lists himself in “Who's Who” as a 
business executive, invests heavily in space- 
age industry and donates vast sums to medi- 
cal philanthropy, Laurance Spelman Rocke- 
feller takes particular pride in being called 
a “conservationist.” 

His abiding concern with the preservation 
of our natural treasures was eloquently ex- 
pressed in the program submitted yesterday 
to the President and Congress on “Outdoor 
Recreation for America." 

The comprehensive program, resulting 
from a 3-year study by a commission 
headed by Mr. Rockefeller, looks to the year 
2000. It calls for a recognition of the need 
to assure the American people that the Gov- 
ernment wil prevent the destruction and 
neglect of recreation lands and will expand 
and improve them over a long-term period. 

Mr. Rockfeller has told friends that his 
interest in conservation was inspired by his 
late father, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and en- 
livened by a trip to Jackson Hole, Wyo., when 
he was 16 years old. 
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A 33,000-ACRE PURCHASE 


Under the guidance of the then super- 
intendent of Yellowstone National Park, 
Horace M. Albright, the young Rockefeller 
became acquainted with the vast natural 
beauty of the region and left with a de- 
termination, encouraged by his father, to 
work for its preservation. 

By 1940, the elder Rockefeller had bought 
33,000 acres and established the Jackson Hole 
Preserve, Inc, a nonprofit organization for 
“protecting and preserving, for the benefit 
of the public, the primitive grandeur and 
natural beauties of the landscape in areas 
notable for picturesque scenery. 

Nine years later, Laurance Rockefeller, as 
president of this group, donated the Jackson 
Hole property to the U.S. Government, Con- 
gress added it to the Grand Teton National 
Park in 1950, 

“The beauty and the wonder of nature are 
vital human needs to which we all turn for 
comfort and perspective, happiness and re- 
newed faith. Never to know the beauty of 
nature is not to have lived in full,“ Mr. 
Rockefeller has said. 

Through his subsequent efforts primitive 
areas of the Virgin Islands, waterfront regions 
of Puerto Rico and parts of the island of 
Hawaii have been developed and preserved 
as recreation areas. 

In 1957 he was awarded the Horace Mar- 
den Albright Award for “distinguished service 
in the field of scenic conservation and 
preservation.” 

This avocation has given wide opportuni- 
ties for Mr. Rockefeller to indulge his hob- 
bies of cruising, fishing, hunting, hiking. 


riding, and photography. 

Mr. Rockefeller, a tall, rangy man who pre- 
fers informal dress and the garb of the 
outdoors, was born in New York on May 26, 
1910. He received a bachelor of arts degree 
7 philosophy at Princeton University in 
1932. 

ACTIVE IN NAVAL AFFAIRS 


For the next 10 years he participated in 
the myriad business and philanthropic af- 
fairs of his family. In 1942 he joined thé 
Navy and was assigned chiefly to the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, Production Division. He 18 
now a member of the Naval Air Reserve Ad- 
visory Council. 

Man has a basic need for the outdoors: 
He needs it for physical recreation, for con- 
templation, for stimulation of his senses and 
sensibilities. It is more than a matter of 
looking at scenery—though this, too, 
its elemental value. It is a matter of assur- 
ing, for man, that measure of contact with 
nature that is vital in developing the whole 
man,” he has said. 

In 1934 he married the former Mary 
French. Their children are Laura, Marion. 
Lucy, and Laurance. They live at 834 Sth 
Avenue, between 64th and 65th Streets. Mr. 
Rockefeller serves on a number of park com- 
missions in this area. He is also a tr 
and president of the American Conservation 
Association. 


Political Influence in Awarding of Con- 
tracts for Defense Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 25, 1962, the chairman of the Cali- 
fornia congressional delegation sent $% 
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letter to Secretary McNamara, calling 
attention to the fact that political groups 
Will attempt to influence the U.S. mili- 
services in the awarding of contracts 

for defense purposes. The Secretary of 
ense, on February 2, 1962, answered 

Ongressman SHEPPARD'S letter and 
Stated unequivocally that “capability of 

ormance, quality, and price are pri- 
Mary factors in our determinations.” 
We in California are glad to hear this 
use we believe that these defense 
Contracts should be awarded on the basis 
of which firm can produce the best prod- 
Uct at the lowest price and in the earliest 
Possible time. The State of California 
Which, this year, will become the first 
State, populationwise, in the United 
States, with 38 Congressmen, intends to 
Compete for defense business on the 
Merits. We challenge our critics to 
Sharpen their pencils if they want to 
Compete with us and we propose, al- 
though we have great political power, to 
Politics in the awarding of defense 
dontracts. I assert again that we are 
in every instance, to compete on 
the merits with those who claim Cali- 
fornia gets too much of the defense busi- 
of this Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Recor» the letter of January 25, 1962, 
Written by Congressman SHEPPARD, and 
— answer of Secretary of Defense Mc- 

amara to which I have already referred. 

There being no objection, the corre- 

ence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

CONGRESS or THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. January 25, 1962. 
The Honorable Ropert S, MCNAMARA, 
woctary of Defense, 

@shington, D.C. 

Mr. Secrerary: Once again there is 
de denoe that political groups will attempt 
influence the U.S. military services to 


Of quality and cost. In our opinion, the im- 
portance of resisting such pressures cannot 
8 


Stated month, a New York Times article 


Pap and went on to quote that committee 
When ting such decline “is truly shocking 

read in relation to the statistics re- 
Recting the increasingly dominant role of 
California in such procurements.” What 
truly be shocking, Mr. Secretary, 18 
procurement officials allowed 
to be swayed by this type of 


me also noticed in Washington newspapers 
&ction of the Governor of Maryland and 
Committee including Maryland Congress- 
king defense work in their State be- 
One of their defense companies was 
some 2,500 workers. (It was inter- 
note the same company at the same 
added 3,000 employees at its plant 
in Colorado and Florida.) This 
imitates similar actions by other 
in the past year or two, and most of 
ticism is leveled at the State of Cali- 


HR 
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Historically, our military services have led 
cdi 8 in their military might and it is 
that the welfare of our Nation de- 

On its ability to continue that leader- 
this history of leadership, the 

have consistently bought from the 
firms producing the best and most 
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if 
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advanced articles at the lowest cost. Thus, 
quality and price have been the two im- 
portant considerations in the minds of mili- 
tary procurement officials, and this basis for 
procurement has helped greatly in achieving 
our Nation's outstanding record of military 
success, 

To buy on any other basis invites second- 
rate products at excessive costs during a time 
when neither the world situation nor the 
economy of our Nation will allow us such a 
luxury. 

The fact that so many of our Nation’s top 
defense manufacturing firms are located in 
California is due to many good and under- 
standable reasons, including the benefits 
from the close availability of an experienced 
and very skilled pool of workers and tech- 
nicians. For similar reasons, other indus- 
tries have concentrated in other sections of 
our country, such as textile firms in the 
Northeast and South, automotive firms in 
Michigan, electronic firms in Northeastern 
and Middle Atlantic States, steel and other 
metal products in the East and Midwest. 
But the California congressional delegation 
never has complained of concentration of 
Government purchases of such items in those 
geographic areas. The same principle holds 
true here: it is to the advantage of our Na- 
tion to make Government purchases on the 
basis of merit—and not on the basis of sup- 
port for a geographical area. 

Our experience with California defense 
products manufacturers indicates that they 
are unanimous in their willingness, and 
eagerness, to compete for Government busi- 
ness on a strictly merit basis—without seek- 
ing geographic or any other type of special 
favor. Indeed, they are concerned that geo- 
graphic favor for other sections of the Na- 
tion may make it difficult or them to com- 
pete on merit alone. 

The State of California and its congres- 
sional delegation, of which I am chairman, 
shares this concern in behalf of our thou- 
sands of skilled workers and our many fine 
manufacturers in California. We hope you 
may be able to assure us we have no cause 
for such concern. 

We are sending copies of this letter to 
your three service Secretaries, and another 
to Mr. James Webb, as we believe it would 
be as great a mistake for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration as for the 
Department of Defense to downgrade their 
procurement efforts. 

Thank you for your consideration of this 
matter, and we would be very interested to 
have your comments in reply. p 

Yours very truly, 
Harry R, SHEPPARD, 
Chairman, California Congressional 
Delegation. 
THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, February 2, 1962. 

Drar Mr. SHEPPARD: I appreciate your let- 
ter of January 25, stating your views on the 
subject of defense procurement policies. 

It is, indeed, the policy of this Department 
to award defense contracts with full recog- 
nition to the priorities involving considera- 
tions of merit, Capabijity of performance, 
quality, and price are primary factors in our 
determinations. We are currently engaged 
in intensive efforts to strengthen incentives 
for outstanding performance. 


As I stated before the Armed Services 
Committee, we recognize that changes in 
military programs create very difficult prob- 
lems for the businesses, communities, and in- 
dividuals affected. Therefore, we have taken 
such reasonable measures as lie within the 
capabilities of the Government to alleviate 
hardships. Within the Defense Department 
itself we have established a special office 
to deal with problems stemming from such 
dislocations. We shall continue these efforts 
in the future but we cannot compromise 
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the basic principle that the defense programs 
must be guided primarily by national secu- 
rity requirements. 
We appreciate your support for this basic 
policy of the Department of Defense. 
Sincerely, 
ROBERT S. MCNAMARA. 


The Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to include a very compre- 
hensive article by Mr. Jake Schreiber 
of the New Paltz, N. .) Independent, 
outlining the major problems of the 
eastern farmer. Mr. Schreiber is an avid 
student of governmental affairs and has 
the benefit of considerable agricultural 
experience in his own right. I certainly 
agree with his views concerning the im- 
portance of the family farm and the 
deplorable results of governmental in- 
terference in recent years. His recent 
article follows: 

N THE FARM PROBLEM 
(By Jake Schreiber) 

For 30 years now, the question of helping 
the farmer through Government subsidy has 
been kicked around by our lawmakers and 
it appears that the secret has not yet been 
found as to how to control both the farmer 
and his crops. 

The idea of the politicians all along has 
been, that the one-man family farm must 
be protected by Government grants to stay 
in business. This has been and is feeding 
right into the hands of the big operator, 
especially in the Midwest, who creates the 
surpluses, because his operating costs are 
only a fraction of the cost on a small east- 
ern farm to grow a crop. Not only are small 
farms inefficient on account of the high 
cost of machinery but taxes eat up a good 
share of the income. 

Really the small farmer has not been 
helped. In fact, he would be better off today 
if there had never been any Government 
interference—either regulations or subsi- 
dies—because a small eastern farmer has to 
pay high prices for feeds he needs to stay 
in business, which are subsidized by his 
own taxes he pays to the Government, while 
surpluses keep building up in Government 
warehouses. 

If the Government stayed out of the farm- 
ing business, surpluses would fast disappear 
and farming would adjust itself accordingly. 
The eastern farmer would be much better 
off because feed prices would be cheaper and, 
being near the largest markets in the world 
for his products, he could control his acreage 
according to market requirements, The 
western farmer, that is, the genuine farmer 
(not the fellow who either has a Government 
job, or who makes his money in other busi- 
ness, and farms only for pleasure) he would 
be better off, too, because he would not 
have to compete with the gentleman farmer 
for a living. In fact, the gentleman farmer 
is only in business because of subsidies, 
otherwise he would quit In a hurry. 

Now it begins to look as if the American 
farmer may lose his export trade, as it ap- 
pears that at least six European nations are 
conspiring to keep American imports of farm 
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produce out through their Common Market 
bloc they are setting up. So unless our Gov- 
ernment bargains for the farmer he may 
lose the little export trade that is left. 

The only big trouble in the United States 
is that production costs are too high to com- 
pete with Europe, may it be in farm or in- 
dustrial products. With ever-increasing 
production cost through the ever-increasing 
cost of labor, it begins to look as if we may 
have to forget exporting anything, except 
what we can afford to give away. 


The Urban Affairs Political Potato 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DURW ARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. .HALL. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress is currently considering President 
Kennedy’s reorganization plan to create 
a new Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing. The administration’s proposal 
has been made in spite of the recent 
action by the House Committee on Rules, 
which soundly rejected the advisability 
of creating a new Federal bureauracy. 
A recent editorial in the Joplin, Mo., 
Globe calls attention to the real issues 
at stake in this administration's proposal, 
and under leave to extend my remarks 
the editorial follows: 

THE URBAN AFFAIRS POLITICAL POTATO 


It may turn out to be all to the good that 
Washington is making a political football out 
of the issue of creating a new Cabinet-level 
Federal bureaucracy of urban affairs. If the 
people are made to realize that the whole 
idea is costly political payoff, they may exert 
pressures to kill it. 

It does seem regrettable that President 
Kennedy has seen fit to inject the racial issue 
into the matter, even though it is called 
smart politics. He could have kept this 
emotional and divisive issue out of it merely 
by not announcing in advance that he in- 
tends to give the Cabinet appointment to a 
Negro. Ordinarily a President does not 
announce the intended appointee to any job 
before the job is even created. 

Of course, it is clear the President so acted 
in this instance to make it appear that all 
opponents of a Department of Urban Affairs 
were opposed to a Negro holding a Cabinet 
post. Actually the basic opposition is on 
principle—opposition to further costly ex- 
pansion and centralization of Government 


power. 

The truth is that behind it all is an 
intended administration payoff to the big 
citles and their labor-backed political 
machines for giving the Democrats their 
victory in 1960. It would mean new multi- 
billion-dollar sop to the big towns to further 
entrench political control. And all at tax- 


payer expense. 
The Republicans admitted at their recent 
national committee meeting in Oklahoma 
City that it was the big cities that beat them 
in 1960. So the President now puts these 
Republicans on the spot if they now vote 
against his urban affairs setup. 

Well, we hope both Democrats and Repub- 
licans in Congress who conscientiously oppose 
the urban affairs grab will display the courage 
to stand by their convictions fayoring State 
and local home rule, regardless of partisan 
politics. They thus will be displaying the 
“profiles in courage” which Mr. Kennedy so 
eloquently wrote about in a book some years 
ago, before he became President. 
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House Resolutioa 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—COoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devouted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD; 


JANUARY 25, 1962. 


_ Congressman FLOOD of Pennsylvania, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.O.: 
Good luck on House rule 211. 
Michigan are behind you. 
ROBERT DESMOND. 
Burralo, N.Y. 
January 24, 1962. 
Congressman D, J. FLOOD, 

Dear Sm: I am a 20-year-old college stu- 
dent; and I reside in Snyder, N.Y. I am an 
ardent member of the “twisting genera- 
tion,” a generation considered by many as 
one of the most unfortunate in the history 
of the world. We are considered unfortu- 
nate because we were born into the world 
of the atomic bomb. 

I can see why some people will say this; 
but I have never heard any member of my 
own age group use the term unfortunate in 
this sense. We may grumble about school, 
work, and life in general; but we do not 
feel unfortunate. It is sort of tiresome 
to hear people refer to us as a “beat gener- 
ation” that is afraid to face reality, This 
is not the case. 

Our generation is very interested in the 
world situation. Many of us are sick and 
tired of being pushed around. We want to 
do something about it; but we are con- 


People from 
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tinually being told that if we push back 
an atomic war will develop. The United 
States gives money to countries such as 
Yugoslavia and what happens? They turn 
on you at a Belgrade Conference. Cuba, 
Laos, the Congo, Tibet, and Vietnam are 3 
few areas in which our country has failed. 
Our only success in these areas has been 
to keep the Communists within a certain 
area that does not belong to them in the 
first place. All over the world we are suffer- 
ing setbacks at the hands of the Communists 
and their propaganda. I believe we should 
do something about this right now. 

We should first find out who our real 
friend are in the world and direct our ald 
accordingly. We then hit communism in 
its own backyard. War would be senseless: 
but we could give the Communists a little 
of their own medicine. We hit Russia where 
it will do the most good, in their “Achilles 
heel” as Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky of George- 
town University phrases it. 

According to Dr. Dobriansky, Moscow's 
“Achilles heel” is the group of captive na- 
tions enslaved by Russia. Captive nations 
such as White Ruthenia, Ukraine, Georgia. 
and Turkestan are strategically more im- 
portant than countries like Yugoslavia, The 
people in these areas have extreme patriotic 
nationalism. This nationalism should be 
recognized. 

House Resolution 211, introduced by you. 
Congressman FLoop, will do this, Khru- 
shchey perceives the importance of this reso- 
lution; and he has openly attacked it. He 
knows that a Special House Committee oD 
Captive Nations, if managed properly, would 
destroy the world’s image of Russia as % 
monolithic state. ‘The world would realize 
that Russia is not a nation of true Rus- 
sians; but one of enslaved and exploited 
people of many races and creeds. 

A House Committee on Captive Nations 
would be a definite blow to the Russians: 
Therefore I entreat you to advance House 
Resolution 211. I do not speak for myself 
alone; but for the majority of the “beat 
generation.” We have never experienced the 
hardships of a world war; but I doubt that 
we would not accept the challenge of war. 
In the next war, however, we would probably 
not be given the chance to prove ourselves; 
for the next war would be one of almost 
complete destruction in a matter of hours. 
We must defeat the Communists in other 
Ways; and a Special House Committee on 
Captive Nations would hit at the heart of 
the matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. BRIAN FERREL. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS DETERRENT TO KHRUSHCHEY, 
EDITOR Sars 

Cuicaco, January 22.—The captive nations 
behind the Iron Curtain “deter Nikita 
Khrushchev, the Soviet boss, from pushing 
his luck too far,” an editor declared here- 

Walter Dushnyck, editor of the Ukrainian 
Bulletin and the Ukrainian Quarterly, told 
more than 2,000 persons at a Ukrainian free- 
dom rally that the captive nations are the 
weakest link in the structure of the Soviet 
Union.” 

He said that the Ukraine and such nations 
as Poland, Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia will never give up their hopes 
for freedom and thus Soviet Russia m 
always be on guard for fear of a revolt. 

The freedom rally was held under the 
sponsorship of the League of Americans of 
Ukrainian Descent and the Association, of 
Ukrainian American Social Organizations of 
Illinois. 

Dushnyck charged that the U.S. Govern- 
ment is not doing all it could to aid es 
seeking freedom from Soviet Russia. 

“Regrettably, the U.S. Government, while 
supporting all African and Asian peoples in 
their quest for freedom and independence, 
1s hesitant and even indifferent toward the 
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Plight of such non-Russians in the U.S.S.R. 
&§ the Ukrainians, Armenians, Byelorussians, 

. Turkestanis, and others who are 
fighting against Russian imperialism,” Dush- 
nyek stated. 

He said that 45 million Ukrainians have 
Never submitted to Communist rule and 
Continue to fight underground for freedom. 
WasxIncTon, D.C., 

January 25, 1962. 
Hon, DANIEL FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 

ashington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I recently learned that you are 
the Sponsor of a resolution to form a special 

ttee in the House on the question of 

the Captive nations. Iam firmly behind any 

biu that would draw the attention of the 

World to these nations, especially those 
thin the Soviet Union itself. 

Judging from the commotion that was 
caused in the Kremlin by the original captive 
nations resolution a few years ago, I am sure 

ta permanent committee on the captive 
Rations in the House would give us an- 
psychological advantage in the coid 

War. If the Soviets can scream about the 

Colonial powers” in the West, there is no 
1 why we should not draw continuing 

ttention to the largest colonial empire in 

World. Also, such a committee in Con- 
8tess would give the imprisoned people in 
the U.S.S.R. and Europe some hope for even- 
tual freedom. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P, SHEAHAN. 
Two THOUSAND ATTEND RALLY; UKRAINIANS 
HEAR Rusk CRITICIZED 


US. Secretary of State Dean Rusk was 
Criticized here last night by a Progressive 
Conservative member ef Parliament from 
Manitoba for having advocated deletion of 

name of the Ukraine from the list of en- 
Slaved nations. 

Addressing a Ukrainian Independence Day 

dau, at Massey Hall, J. N. Mandziuk, mem - 

for Marquette, said Mr. Rusk reportedly 
based his stand on the grounds that the 
Ukraine is traditionally a part of the Soviet 


tinue to expand their colonial empire,” the 
qeaker, who is of Ukrainian descent, 
eclared, ji 


More than 2,000 Ukrainian-Canadians at- 
tended the rally which marked the 44th an- 
of the proclamation of Ukrainian 


it has always been most 

g to see lipservice paid to the 
of the satellite countries, Mr. 

stated, while efforts were being 

stifle every step of the Ukrainian 
movement on the false theory that 
and the Ukraine are one and indi- 
and that Russia must be kept power- 
counterbalance the threat of German 
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the world is finally awakening to the 
danger, he added, with Canada tak- 
lead in the awakening. 

nt address to ethnic groups In To- 
y Prime Minister John Diefenbaker 
peech by former Liberal cabinet min- 
ul Martin in Windsor are proof that 
an statesmen and political leaders are 
cing words when it comes to expos- 
sinister designs of the Soviets, he 
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dziuk added that since the Second 
a worldwide Ukrainian movement 
toward winning the sympathy and 
ot the Western democracies for the 
Ukrainian liberty has been steadily 
Momentum. 
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The solution of the Ukrainian problem, he 
observed, is bound up with the collapse of 
not only the Red regime but in the collapse 
of Moscow as a great power. x 

“Upon that event depends the ultimate 
triumph of liberty and democracy to all na- 
tions on the other side of the Iron Curtain,” 
Mr. Mandziuk declared. 


Arab Says Israel Has No Job Bias 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I place into the 
Record an article which appeared in the 
New York Times today, February 8, 1962. 
The report clearly indicates that Israel 
is deserving of international commenda- 
tion for its progress in the field of tol- 
erance and brotherhood: 

Aras Says Iskart Has No Jos Bras—UNIONIST 
es Trip HERE DENIES DISCRIMINATION BY 
Ews 
(By Kathleen Teltsch) 


UniTep Nations, N.Y., February 7.—Salim 
Jubran, a Christian Arab, takes great pride 
in the 30,000 Arab trade union members who 
work side by side with Jewish workers in 
Israel's factories and business offices. 

They work together peacefully and profit- 
ably, recelving equal pay for equal work, he 
said today with obvious satisfaction. 

Mr. Jubran was a pioneer in organizing 
trade unions for Arab teachers during the 
1930's and 1940’s when Britain administered 
Palestine under a League of Nations man- 
date. He organized the first coeducational 
secondary school for Arab children. 

Two years ago he played a leading part 
in integrating the separate Arab trade groups 
into the Histadrut—Israel’s largest union. 
Mr. Jubran came to the United States to 
meet and talk with labor groups on a visit 
arranged by the Israeli consulate. 

DISCRIMINATION DENIED 


He has discovered with some surprise, he 
said, that there is a popular misconception 
here that Arab workers are discriminated 
against and have second-class status. 

Mr. Jubran attests to the gains made by 
Arab. workers and the positions attained by 
the professional groups—the physicians and 
administrators. 

“We have them all, all except capitalists,” 
hé says smiling. 

Mr. Jubran makes no secret of his view 
that Arab workers fare far better in Israel 
than many of those in the neighboring 
countries. 

“The Arabs who remained in Israel are 
not living in paradise, but they are making 
a great deal of progress—progress they never 
dreamed of, and their living standards are 
higher than those of Arabs in other coun- 
tries,” he said. 

He cites the Jump in school enrollments— 
85 percent of the Arab boys have received 
schooling and 65 percent of the girls. 

Arab women in Israel have profited by the 
progress made by Jewish women, which has 
enabled them to break down old barriers 
and enter the labor force. Fourteen years 
ago, it was common to see Arab women 
trudging miles to carry water home in jugs. 
Today every village have its own sanitary 
water supply and each house its own tap, 
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Mr. Jubran, who is fluent in both Arabic 
and Hebrew, speaks frequently of “our Jew- 
ish brethren.” Like many Middle Eastern- 
ers, he prefers to express himself by stories 
and proverbs. 

He likens the problem of the Arabs in 
Israel to atree. All the branching difficulties 
come from one root and that is the question: 
Can the Arab be loyal to Israel? 

There is no simply yes or no answer, he 
says, but one essential is to persuade the 
Arabs that if they want equal rights they 
must accept equal obligations to be good 
citizens. 

SOLUTION BELIEVED POSSIBLE 

Mr. Jubran expressed the belief that Israel 
cannot ask Israel Arabs to fight their Arab 
neighbors, but that “there is such a thing 
a passive loyalty.” 

He termed the predicament of the Pales- 
tinian Arabs who left Israel during the war 
in 1948 as a human rather than a political 
problem, which could be solved. 


Communism—A Threat to the 
Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the 
Recor one of the winning essays in the 
American Legion contest. The following 
winning essay was written by Marjorie 
Dvorak, of Reliance, S. Dak.: 
COMMUNISM—A Treat To THE CONSTITUTION 


America is a dream—a dream of freedom 
which is sought and desired by people 
throughout the world who have faith, hope, 
and love for that ideal. Unless a nation 
excels us in the way of life as set forth in 
the American Constitution, America will 
never be surpassed. Our Constitution in- 
sures freedom and security for man's in- 
alienable rights. It is not the vast material 
wealth of our Nation which makes the United 
States a great land. That is only a byproduct. 
Instead, it is the wonderful promise of life, 
liberty, the pursuit of happiness, freedom of 
Teligion, speech, and the press, the treat- 
ment of all men as equal, the right to vote 
and the right to think, act, and work freely. 

But even though the dream of America 
may never be surpassed, it could be de- 
Teated—defeated by communism, the spread- 
ing force which knows no rules of fairplay 
or good conduct, a force which cares not 
about happiness or the rights of men, 
women, and children. 

Communism is like a giant octopus spread- 
ing its tentacies, seeking to crush with loud 
cries of propaganda and threats of physical 
violence the American way of life. Com- 
munism includes not only the Soviet Union, 
but Communist China and their satellites 
as well. The glowing of Communist 
propaganda do not fade into grim reality 
until it is too late. Already nearly a third 
of the human race has been forced to live 
under their rule. Khrushchev and his asso- 
ciates are dedicated to the communistic 
faith—a faith which seems to compel them 
to spread their system beyond their homes 
and their land to the rest of the globe— 
including the entire free world. 

How can we fight communism? How can 
we offer freedom to the millions of people 
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who deserve it as much as we? Our democ- 
racy was inherited from our forefathers. It 
is our birthright, but it will be ours to keep 
for only as long as we are willing to keep it. 
Like an heir to a fortune, Americans must 
not foolishly spend away their freedom with 
no thought for the future and, too late, find 
that their dreams are destroyed. 

The Constitution presents our principles of 
freedom and establishes our rights as citi- 
zens. Ours is truly a government “of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” 
This is our heritage and communism seeks 
to destroy it all. We must not let this hap- 
pen. The preservation of liberty as we know 
it in America is not up to our officials, our 
neighbors or our churches, It is up to you 
and me. We help to compose the govern- 
ment and the churches; we help to write 
laws-and to prevent injustice; we are citizens 
and citizens form nations. We are a demo- 
cratic nation. 

As citizens of the free world we must 
meet three requirements. First, we must ac- 
cept responsibility. This is no small task. 
Every American is a government man—he is 
by duty bound to protect himself and his 
fellow man against all enemies both at home 
and abroad. We must preserve freedom for 
ourselves and for others. We must also safe- 
guard the freedom of our Nation and that 
of other nations. We must help to make 
America stronger, better, and greater by be- 
ing not just good citizens, but by being am- 
bassadors of good citizenship. Every man in 
America must do his duty; every man must 
accept his responsibility. 

The second requirement is self-discipline— 
training ourselves to speak, think, and act 
as an American, as one who practices peace 
and good will toward mankind, and as one 
who wishes to preserve the fine and honest 
things In life. 

The third requirement of a good citizen 
is sometimes very difficult. It is the Golden 
Rule: “Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.“ We do not like to have 
Communists impose their way of life upon 
us. In accordance, we would be wise not to 
force our beliefs upon them. Democracy is 
for those who want it, those who are ready 
to accept it, and for those who are willing 
to sacrifice whatever it may take to make a 
democratic way of life available to them. 
Thousands of people have left their homes 
and families behind them and they have 
come to America in search of freedom. But 
that is their choice—neither communism 
nor democracy should be forced upon any- 
one. Likewise, even in fighting commu- 
nism, we must respect the rights of others. 
Unfair attacks upon those whose views dif- 
fer from our own have no place in a demo- 
cratic society. . 

Every citizen, young or old, can help to 
preserve the freedom of the land we love— 
America. We can support institutions of 
education in their struggle against com- 
munism. Ali of us should uphold the laws 
of the land and those of us who are of age 
should make use of our right to vote. We 
have the right to assert individual opinions 
and freedom of religion as the yery backbone 
of our country. Support public institutions 
and take active part in the political party 
of your choice. Practice good citizenship 
and resist anything which will corrupt; seek 
a sound, wholesome way of life. Have faith 
in American x 

Study both communism and democracy, 
their backgrounds, their beliefs, and their 
practices. Compare the two and reach your 
own conclusions. Be constantly alert to the 
dangers of communism and be prepared to 
combat them in any way you can, Practice 
the principles of freedom set forth in our 
Constitution; cherish and make use of them. 

“We the People of the United States, in 
Order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote 
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the general Welfare, and secure the Blessings 
of Liberty to ourselves and to our Pos- 
terity $ en 

And we shall protect and preserve these 
blessings as set forth in the Preamble to the 


-Constitution of the United States of Amer- 


ica. We shall protect them at any cost. 


Soviet Economy Undershoots Goals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the So- 
viet Union—by successive propaganda 


bomb bursts—continually oversaturates~ 


the atmosphere with bragging about 
communistic accomplishments and goals. 
Realistically, however, the great brag- 
ging of the Reds results not always in 
“great leaps forward” but, more often 
rather, in “short hops” or even stagnated, 
or retarded, progress. 

To maintain a balanced picture, then, 
I believe it is important that we keep up 
to date, not just on its bragging, but also 
on realistic evaluations of Red progress. 

Recently, the Christian Science Moni- 
tor published an informative article en- 
titled “Soviet Economy Undershoots 
Goals.” 5 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Soviet Economy UNDERSHOOTS GOALS 

Vienna.—Premier Nikita S. Khrushchey’s 
promises in 1961 of more food and consumer 
goods have been boosted; so has heavy in- 
dustrial potential, But the common people 
have less than they had a year ago. For 
them progress has slowed down. Only their 
number has increased—by nearly 4 million 
people. y 

The Soviet balance sheet for last year 
is far from encouraging. It bears out reports 
of internal criticism—criticism which could 
be inferred from rebuttals of unnamed critics 
in recent speeches by Mr. Khrushchev, Dimi- 
try S. Polyansky, and Leonid F. Hyichev. 

Outside of the large cities the hope for 
improvement in the wake of Mr. Khru- 
shehev's reforms has given way to discour- 
agement. The peasants are taking their 
money out of the bank. 

Mr. Khrushchev evidently has become 
aware that the shortcomings for which he 
sought radical remedies are deeply rooted in 
the system, that his marathon speeches be- 
fore the central committee's agricultural 
plenum a year ago have been to no avail, that 
officialdom continues to respond bureaucre- 
tically, that there are lickspitties and incom- 
petents everywhere, and that statistical re- 
ports still are being faked. 

CROP ROTATION HALTED 

For the time being Mr. Khrushchev keeps 
smiling and admonishes his subordinates to 
treat laggards considerately and not to set 
off “another hurricane” of dismissals. But 
faced with the inertia of so many farmers, 
farm managers, and farm bureaucrats, and 
with the failings of much of the party per- 
sonnel, Mr. Khrushchev has done what he- 
repeatedly did in the past: he has engaged 
in another big gamble. 


February 8 


Crop rotation is to be thrown out 
Through continuous cropping Soviet agri- 
culture this year is to be catapulted int? 
prosperity. Yields are to be raised in 1 
year by 30, 40, and 50 percent. It is as simple 
as that. 

PARTY, OVERHAULED 

To carry out this policy the party once 
again is being overhauled with more than 
one-third of the membership shunted from 
one job to another under cascades of in- 
doctrination and control campaigns. 

One gamble can lead to another and dis- 
covery that the Soviet economy still is capa“ 
ble of quick progress only in pampered sect- 
tions of industry, which in the last instance 
represent war potential, may lead Mr, Khru- 
shchev on a dangerous path. His galloping 
tempo and cavorting denotes uncertainty 
and strain. 

This appraisal is based on findings of expe” 
rienced visitors to the U.S.S.R. from Western 
and Asian, as well as from Communist cous 
tries. It was corroborated on January 23 bY 
the official plan fulfillment report for 1961 
and by the report on an emergency Kremlin 
conference of party cadre officials in Pravda 
of January 27. 

GROWTH RATE DROPS 


Except for strategic industries the soviet 
economy last year showed a stark loss 
momentum, Production of vital items was 
lower than in 1960. An absolute decline was 
admitted not only for meat, fabrics, and 
timber, but also for metallurgical equiP- 
ment, tractors, plows and coal. 

Output of cotton fabries was virtually the 
same as in 1960. The big spurt in min 
fertilizer, upon which the forced introduc 
tion of continuous cropping was predicated 
did not come off. 

The rate of growth has dropped sharply! 
for such consumer goods as shoes and knit- 
wear. Less housing was built than either in 
1960 or 1959. House building by farmers 
and farm officials was at the lowest level 1” 
years. 

Fewer new enterprises were started tha? 
in 1956. It was officially admitted that 
“about one-half of the capital Invested went 
into projects which have remained incom 
pleted for years.” 

Farm results were pitiful. Grain acreas® 
Increased by nearly 6 percent but the crop 
was only 2 percent larger than in 1960. $ 
is still more than 10 million tons lower 
in 1958 which is the base year of the 7- 
plan. 

Although the grain crop was only 2 percent 
larger than last year the Government has 
collected 11 percent more grain leaving the 
farms with so much less. 


DESPITE BIG WORDS 


The potato crop failed. Cotton and flax 
were far off schedule. Without Cuba the 
U.S.S.R. would have been short of sugar. 

The cattle herd increased, but Mr. Khru- 
shchev disclosed in Minsk on January 12 that 
in Byelorussia, for instance, half a million 
head of cattle delivered to the State had an 
average weight of less than 200 kilogra™® 
(440 pounds)—actually calves. 

The number of privately owned pis? 
dropped by more than 1 million. The ove 
all increase was slower than in 1960 al- 
though the Premier a year ago had promised 
to remedy the meat shortage through much 
faster pig breeding. 

Despite use of big words and statistical 
window dressing, living standards of z 
mass of the people must have declined. 
Rural savings deposits last year dropped even 
more than in 1960, 

The number of new savings accounts was 
less than one-quarter of what it had been 
1960 and less than one-sixth of what it was in 
1959. The number of savings accoun t 
owned by the rural population for the SS 
time declined absolutely. 


1962 


Few developments speak more clearly. 

On the positive side, as in Stalin’s day, 
Were nearly 5 million tons of new steel 
Capacity, mew huge powerplants, and tire 
factories. 


Italian Board of Guardians Honor Con- 
gressman Victor L. Anfuso 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 29, 1961, I was privileged to be 
red by the Italian Board of Guard - 
lans at a testimonial dinner at the Hotel 
Astor in New York on the occasion of the 
Organization’s 25th anniversary of its 
founding. The reason why I was chosen 
for this signal honor was because I was 
the founder of the organization. 

The Italian Board of Guardians was 
established for the purpose of com- 
batting juvenile delinquency and helping 
Children from broken homes. In the 
Course of the years it became affiliated 
With the Catholic Charities of Brooklyn 
and its record of achievements is widely 
Tecognized. 


Some 1,500 persons attended the din- 
ner which turned out to be an event of 
Personal tribute and affection for me 
and my family. Heading the list of dis- 

ed guests were the Vice Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson, Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner of New York, and 
Many national, State and New York City 
leaders in government, religion, civic 
Affairs, industry and labor. 

In addition to the real tributes that 
evening, I was also the recipient of two 
awards, One, was the Founder's Award 
in the form of a bronze plaque presented 
to me by the Italian Board of Guardians 

in grateful recognition of 25 years of 
dedicated service as benefactor of our 
Youth.” The other, was an award from 
the state of Israel in the form of a beau- 
-tifully embossed Bible, personally in- 
Scribed by His Excellency Avraham 

the Israel Ambassador to the 

United States, and presented to me by 

Ssador Michael Comay, the Israel 
representative to the United Nations. 

It would be impossible, due to limita- 

of space, to insert into the RECORD 
all the addresses and the many congratu- 
la Ty messages received from digna- 
i es of all walks of life. I shall, there- 

Ore, limit it to the following: 

B The address by Vice President Lyndon 
tr Johnson; the congratulatory message 
tram President Kennedy; the message 
our distinguished Speaker, the 
Honorable John W. McCormack, then 
till the majority leader of the House: 
also from the Honorable John B. Con- 
nally, Secretary of the Navy: the Hon- 
pable Herbert H. Lehman, our beloved 
y ner Governor of New York and former 
5 Senator; and the Honorable Angler 
diele Duke, Chief of Protocol of the 
Ir ted States. My son, Victor L. Anfuso, 
t.. Presented a bouquet of roses to his 
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mother and paid a very wonderful trib- 
ute to her, which I am glad to include 
here. Then there is the wording of the 
Founder's Award and the introduction 
by the toastmaster and my good friend, 
the Honorable Edward D. Re, Chairman 
of the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission of the United States. 

Others who paid tribute were: Rep- 
resentatives John Rooney, of New York, 
and Torbert Macdonald, of Massachu- 
setts; Jacob Potofsky, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America; Hon. Joseph T. Sharkey, 
majority leader of the New York City 
Council; Hon. Louis J. Lefkowitz, New 
York State attorney general; Hon. 
Lawrence E. Gerosa, comptroller of the 
city of New York; the Right Reverend 
Robert J. Testagrossa, pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Patron Church; Rev, Anthony 
F. LoGatto, director of Catholic Chari- 
ties in Queens; Hon. Joseph F. Carolino, 
speaker of the State assembly; Hon. 
Anthony J, Travia, minority leader of 
the State assembly; Hon. Bart Turecamo, 
president of the Italian Board of Guard- 
ians; Justice Anthony J. DiGiovanna, 
New York State Supreme Court; Justice 
Juvenal Marchisio, New York City Do- 
mestic Relations Court; Justice Leonard 
E. Ruisi, New York City Domestic Rela- 
tions Court; State Senator Frank J. 
Pino; State Assemblyman Joseph R. 
Corso; Dr. Mario F. Tagliagambe, chair- 
man of the IBG testimonial dinner 
committee; Hon. James V. Mangano, 
administrative director and general 
clerk, New York State Supreme Court; 
and the well-known labor leaders, Luigi 
Antonini, August Bellanca, and Howard 
Mollisani. 

At the conclusion, I responded to all 
these tributes with an address which I 
am pleased to insert into the RECORD: 
SPEECH By VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHN- 

SON AT 25TH ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF THE 

ITALIAN BOARD OF GUARDIANS, HOTEL As- 

TOR, OCTOBER 29, 1961, IN Honor or Irs 

FOUNDER, CONGRESSMAN VicToR L. ANFUSO 

My dear friend, “Vic” ANFuso, honored 
guests, ladies and: gentlemen, just to think 
that you live in a country where a boy born 
in a foreign land 56 years ago, coming here 
at the age of 9 years, could sit in the high- 
est councils of the Congress and enjoy the 
respect and the devotion of the President 
of the United States, the colleagues with 
whom he serves and the members of the 
judiciary who are here this evening, is some- 
thing that makes us all proud, not only of 
Americs, but of Americans. 

I have met many members of the judicial 
branch of the Government this evening. I 
am aware of the great reverence and respect 
that the members of the bar have helped 
to bring about for that separate, independ- 
ent branch of the Government known as the 
judiciary. 

I have served with great pleasure with the 
Members of the Congress from the great 
State of New York and particularly the 
Members from Brooklyn. Some of them are 
here this evening. The State of Massachu- 
setts honors us with the presence of Con- 
gressman MACDONALD. 

I have served with five Presidents of this 
country during the 30 years that I have 
spent in Washington. In all those years I 
have never known a period when our courts, 
our Congress, and our Chief Executive were 
confronted with more serlous problems or 
more trying times than face us tonight. 

I am privileged to sit in the councils with 
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the great leader of this country—the Presi- 
dent of the United States—John F. Ken- 
nedy. I see that able judge of men and 
women spend every daylight hour and many 
hours in the evening, attempting to resolve 
the critical questions that come to him for 
decision and which cannot be passed on to 
anyone else. 

From the experience of the last few 
months, I have drawn many lessons. One 
of the most important is this: 

One thousand eight hundred million peo- 
ple in the world—almost 2 billion of the 3 


- billion total—have an income of less than $9 


per month. In our part of the world we have 
an income of more than $8 per day. All 3 bil- 
lion people are confronted with two philoso- 
phies, the Communist philosophy and the 
philosophy represented by the United States 
of America—a free country with three sepa- 
rate, independent branches of government, 
the executive, the legislative, and the Judicial. 
If I could have my wish tonight, I would 
wish that the Congress in these times and 
the executive in these times could enjoy the 
same reverence and the same respect that 
are accorded to the judiciary. 

The enemies of freedom-loving people 
know that they can never destroy America 
militarily. They know that they can never 
destroy America economically. So what 
would you do if you were looking at it from 
their viewpoint? You would do exactly 
what they wish to do and that is to try to 
destroy us from within. You would rally 
class against class, race against race, religion 
against religion, brother against brother, to 
the point that we would engage in a bitter 
struggle and weaken our country and be- 
lieve every claim of Mr. Khrushchey and his 
minions; 

These challenges confront our beloved 
President tonight. He has been the President 
for only a few months. He is the only Presi- 
dent that this country has and is going to 
have for the next 4 years. He is the leader 
of the free world. 

We can either help him by closing ranks 
and forgetting petty differences; by relegat- 
ing our quarrels to yesterday; by marching 
forward together in unity; or we can divide, 
engage in class warfare, and bring our Nation 
to destruction. 

I know what the answer is. I know the 
people of this country are not going to allow 
themselves to be so embroiled in bitter in- 
ternecine warfare that the enemy can take 
over. 

We have the military resources and we 
intend to use them. We will not be pro- 
vocative; we will not be aggressors; but we 
are prepared to stand on our rights and 
preserve our integrity and our way of life. 

It is most inspiring to me to come here 
this evening to join with honored citizens 
to honor this great man for his contribu- 
tions to humanity and for his interest in 
bettering the role of his fellow men. Vic 
AnrFuso has proven the theory “Give to the 
world the best you have and the best will 
come back to you.“ As I leave the platform 
tonight to go across the Nation I feel better 
in having had the chance to be here and 
tell you how proud I am to be a citizen of 
and a resident of a nation that offers op- 
portunity, equal opportunity, to all who 
reside in our boundaries. 

NOVEMBER 1, 1961. 

Dax CONGRESSMAN ANrUso: I want to ex- 
press my congratulations on the silver jubi- 
lee anniversary of your founding of the 
Italian Board of Guardians. I know the 
Guardians have played a most effective role 
in coping with juvenile delinquency and 
helping young people to build constructive 
and satisfying careers. 

I regret that I was not able to attend the 
dinner held in observance of the founding of 
the organization but am glad that the Vice 
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President was able to participate in the an- 
niversary celebration. 
Sincerely, 
Joun F. KENNEDY. 
MESSAGE FROM CONGRESSMAN JOHN W. Mc- 
CORMACK, OF MASSACHUSETTS, HOUSE MA- 
JORITY LEADER 
I regret very much my inability to attend 
this evening's testimonial dinner to my close 
and valued friend, Congressman VICTOR AN- 
Fuso on the occasion of the 25th anniversary 
of the founding by Congressman Anruso of 


his splendid organization, the Italian Board - 


of Guardians. Your organization has done 
outstanding constructive work during the 
past 25 years in the rehabilitation of char- 
acter and good life in the cases of countless 
youth. There is no finer work that any 
group of men or women, or organization 
can be dedicated to than this. In honoring 
Con; AnFuso you honor yourself for 
he is truly one of God's noblemen, as well as 
a great American and an outstanding legis- 
lator in the Halls of Congress. My regard 
for Congressman Anruso is profound. My 
friendship for him is very deep. I admire 
him very much. He richly deseryes the hon- 
or that you and those present are extending 
to him tonight. I extend to Congressman 
and Mrs. Anfuso and their loved ones my 
congratulations and my kindest regards, and 
to you and all others present my very best 
wishes. 

MESSAGE From JOHN B. CONNALLY, SECRETARY 

OF THE Navy 


A new generation is not born with traits of 
responsibility, a sense of patriotism, selfless- 
ness and dedication to principle is gained by 
learning from others. 

Your fine organization, knowing that 
youth is the future, has devoted a quarter 
century to providing guidance which leads 
to the development of the strong and respon- 
sible citizen. 

The tragic consequences of juvenile delin- 
quency are manifold not only to the indi- 
vidual, his family, and his faith, but also to 
our United States which relies so heavily 
on its most important human resources— 
the moral fiber of its youth. 

To the members of the Italian Board of 
Guardians, past and present, and all who 
assist in carrying on your vital work, I ex- 
tend the Navy's congratulations and best 
wishes on this 25th anniversary. We express 
special gratitude to Congressman Victor L. 
Anruso whose foresight, inspiration, and 
dedicated leadership has meant s0 much to 
your organization and to the defense and 
success of our Navy and our country. 


Messace From Gov. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


Dear Vicror: I left New York shortly after 
primary day and your recent letter reached 
me only a few days ago. Hence the delay in 
acknowledging it. I have taken note, how- 
ever, that you were leaving for Rome shortly 
after your invitation was sent to me and I 
assume that you have not returned even 
now. 

I greatly appreciate your very kind invita- 
tion to attend and speak at the dinner of the 
Italian Board of Guardians on October 29 
which is honoring you on its 25th anniver- 
sary as its founder. As you know, I took a 
very active part in the primaries and am 
returning to New York within the next 2 or 3 
days to participate in the mayoralty cam- 
paign. Unfortunately, I have a number of 
engagements both during the day and on the 
evening of October 29, some of very long 
standing. I have tried to rearrange my 
schedule so as to make it possible for me 
- to participate in this well deserved tribute to 
you. Unfortunately, however, I have found it 
impossible to do so. Were it possible for me 
to accept your invitation I would consider it 
a privilege to join with your many other 
friends in this tribute to you and to the 
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very fine organization for whose creation I 
understand you are largely responsible. 

I am sure that the dinner will be a most 
impressive and enjoyable affair. 

May I send my heartiest congratulations 
and warmest good wishes to you and wish for 
the Italian Board of Guardians many years 
of continued fine service to the community 
which it has served so long and so faithfully. 

With kindest personal regards and warmest 
good wishes. 

Yours very sincerely, 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., October 27, 1961. 
MARIO F. TAGLIAGAMBE, M.D., 
Italian Board of Guardians, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.: 

On the occasion of your dinner on Sunday 
evening at the Hotel Astor for Congressman 
Vicror ANFuso let me express my regret to 
you and “Vic” at not being able to attend. 
I send you my congratulations for recogiz- 
ing through the medium of your silver 
jubilee Congressman’ ANruso's leadership 
and deep personal interest in the glorious 
cause of youth. 

ANGIER BIDDLE DUKE, 
Chief of Protocol of the United States. 
PRESENTATION OF Roses TO Mrs. VICTOR L. 

ANFuUSO BY VICTOR L. ANFUSO, JR., AT TES- 

TIMONIAL TO VICTOR L. ANFUSO TENDERED 

BY THE ITALIAN BOARD OF GUARDIANS ON 

OCTOBER 29, 1961 

Mr. Toastmaster, we gather here tonight 
to celebrate an anniversary, to preserve a 
spirit of charity, and to honor a man of 
ideas. But this night belongs also to an- 
other person among us. 

Your guest of honor was never one to be 
content with a work a day world, and, 
from the beginning, he chose instead to 
climb a steep mountain, complete with crags 
and crevices, stress, and conflict. But that 
journey was not made alone. (Nor perhaps 
is the mountain fully climbed yet.) 

And as the guest of honor thinks back, 
how could he describe the companion of 
those years. Would he say that she is the 
mother of his children—Diana, Marianina, 
Frank, and Joe? Would he describe her as a 
simple person, who prefers to remain out of 
the limelight, who would be as content in a 
farmhouse as in a palace of kings? Would 
he think of her as an humble person who 
devotes one-half hour each night to prayer 
before her head hits the pillow? Would he 
say that she is a thoughtful person who 
thinks first of her five children—or as she 
sometimes likes to say, her six children—be- 
fore thoughts of herself? 

I am sure he would say that she is some- 
thing more, that she possesses an indefinable 
power: to bolster confidence with a soft un- 
noticed word; to put you back on the right 
path when an instinct tells you to fight 
back; to comfort in an hour of defeat. 

Theirs is a union of two natures, primarily 
different, which burns the brighter because 
of the contrast. It is like the effect left on 
an audience by a great composer who re- 
solves a crescendo of discordant sounds by 
a balanced pianissimo, 

I hold in my hands fresh and blooming 
roses. My father had a sister named Rose, 
but the true rose of his life, still freshly 
blooming, is his wife, Mrs. Frances Anfuso. 


TESTIMONIAL BRONZE PLAQUE PRESENTED TO 
THE HONORABLE VICTOR L. ANruso 
FOUNDER'S AWARD TO CONGRESSMAN VICTOR L. 
ANFUSO, K.C.H.S. 

Great in the public life of the Nation 
yet ministering to the poor, the humble, the 
distressed, in grateful recognition of 25 years 
of dedicated service to I.B.G. as benefactor 
of our youth with fervent prayers that God 
will continue to bless and prosper this noble 
son of the church. 
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Presented by the Italian Board of Guard- 
ians, October 29, 1961. 


REMARKS or HON, Epwarp D. Re, CHAIRMAN, 
FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 
OF THE UNITED STATES IN LyrrRopucrion AND 
Honor oF CONGRESSMAN VICTOR L. ANFUS9 


Ladics and gentlemen, distinguished 
guests, members of the Italian Board of 
Guardians, representatives of the press, an 
fellow Americans, the function of a toast- 
master, at a gathering such as this, is quite 
as important as it is simple. Essentially, it 
involves the introduction of the guest 
honor to the audience. Responsibility is en- 
hanced when the guest is eminent and thé 
audience distinguished. 

Since the introduction is designed to ac- 
quaint the audience with the guest and his 
qualifications, both custom and good sense 
require that the toastmaster state briefly 
and accurately the accomplishments and 
achie¥ements of the one to be honored. 

If-I were to do this with relation to our 
guest tonight, I would have to tell you that 
Vicror L. ANFusO was born in 1905, at Gag- 
liano, Castelferrato, Sicily; that his brilliant 
career began as a student in elementary an 
commercial high school in Brooklyn; that 
he attended Columbia University in New 
York, and graduated from St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity Law School (new Brooklyn Law 
School). I would also have to tell you that 
he was awarded the LL.B. degree in 1927 
and admitted to the New York bar in 1928. 

When a person of national prominence, 
holding truly high office is presented, how- 
ever, protocol and tradition require that the 
master of ceremonies simply identify the 
speaker by the title of his office. The dig- 
nity and prestige of the office give a status 
that does not require a biographical state- 
ment of achievements or offices previously 
held. Accomplishments are properly pre- 
sumed, and all prior attainments are me 
in the high office presently held. 

Although Congressman Anruso falls 
within this latter category, ladies and gen“ 
tlemen, it is my intimate personal friend- 
ship of long standing with him that allows 
me to disregard protocol in order to ac“ 
quaint all of you with his many outstand- 
ing accomplishments that are often mini- 
mized by our guest’s natural modesty. 

And so, I hope that it will not be reg 
as presumptuousness on my part to at- 
quaint you with the highlights of our 
guest's career and his achievements. 2 
ther, permit me to do so as a proud friend. 

After his admission to the New York 
in 1928, Vıcror L. Anruso engaged in th 
practice of law in New York City. The at 
manitarian spirit of our honored gues 
throughout his extremely active life was 
early manifest by his great strides as a cl 
leader and zer. During and after the 
great depression, he organized Citizens Wel- 
fare Association in Brooklyn. You will re- 
cali that this association was instrumental 
in aiding those who were hardest hit by the 
depression, 

During World War II, Vicror L. ANFUS? 
served in the Office of Strategic Services 17 
the Mediterranean theater, another mile 
stone in a long and honorable career dedi- 
cated to the service of God and country: 
For this service he was later awarded th 
Certificate of Merit by the Regular e 
ans Association.’ In 1946 he was knight? 
by Pope Pius XII as a Commander of ta” 
Knights of the Holy Sepulchre, for his hu 
manitarian work on behalf of youth.” P 

Upon his return to the United States, he 
was appointed special assistant to the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Natu 
tion. Congressman Anruso played an im 
portant role in the extensive surveys an 
research into the immigration laws as re 
taining to southern Europe which we 
made at this time, 
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It is a matter of common knowledge that 
our guest has been a stanch and continu- 
ing foe of communism in this country and 
abroad. In 1948, for instance, he undertook 
a gigantic task—that of informing hun- 
dreds of thousands of Italian citizens 
abroad to defend themselves against the 
Communist threat by voting against the 
leftwing candidates in the Italian elections 
Of 1948. Italian officials admitted that this 
efort resulted in the victory of the demo- 
cratic De Gasperi government, and the New 
York Times described Anruso as a “one- 
man crusader.” 

He has been the recipient of many awards, 
among which may be included honors from 
the Post Office Employees, the American 
Legion, the Jewish War Veterans, the Lib- 
erty Award of the Democratic Nationalities 
Division, the “Humanity Award“ from the 
Order Brith Abraham, the Polish Migration 
Committee, Polish-American Youths, the 
Commander of the Order of Merit from the 
Italian Government, and many others. 

Vicror L. Axruso's continuing struggle 
and sacrifice on behalf of our American 
ideals did not long go unrecognized. On 
November 7, 1950, he was elected by the 
People of his community to the 82d Con- 
gress of the United States. When he first 
Came to Congress, he was assigned to the 
least desired committee, the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. But 
Congressman Anruso found himself at home 
on this committee—because it concerned 
actual people, and no special interest proj- 
ects. Although still a freshman in Congress, 
he became one of the most valued members 
of the committee and the champion of better 
Postal service and better working condi- 
tions for postal employees. Congressman 
ANruso began by visiting every post office 
in the city, coming back to Washington to 
Sponsor immediate legislation. In 1952, he 
led the fight for the first real pay increase 
the postal employees had ever enjoyed. It 
is small wonder, then, that so many postal 
employees throughout the State and Nation 
Temember him for his services and are repre- 
Sented at this testimonial. 

After 2 years in office, he was forced to 
Tetire from Congress when his home districts 
Were reapportioned. But this distinguished 
Public servant was far too valuable to the 
interests of the city and the Nation to be 
Permitted to return to private life. Mayor 


| Robert F. Wagner, whose cause he sponsored 


in 1953, tendered Vicroa L. ANruso the first 
available judicial appointment upon his 
Office in 1954. 

Our guest, therefore, continued to serve 
the public interest on the bench. But the 
Call to a more active life in our country's 
Congress came again and again from the 
People he had served so well in the past, 
2 our guest of honor was not one to let 
he responsibilities of high public office re- 
main unchallenged. With the recommenda- 
ton of our Democratic county leader, 
Joseph Sharkey, he ran again, and was over- 
Tarelminglg elected to the 84th Congress in 

954. Since then, he has been reelected to 
the 85th, 86th, and 87th Congresses. 

Back in the administration, 
Cognizant of his previous magnificent record 
©n the Post Office Committee, wanted him to 
Serve as a member of the Agricultural Com- 
Mittee, It is important that no city Mem- 

had ever been appointed fo this com- 
before, and people at first wondered 

What a man devoted to the cause of urban 
People and issues was doing on a “farm” 
ttee. Once again, however, Congress- 


from 

ort quoted speeches, he told the Congress: 
net don't have a farm in Brooklyn. Tho 
1 prest I can come to being a farmer is that 
have a flowerpot on my window sill which 
gets watered every day. But remember, I 
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represent more people from the cities than 
those of you from the farm areas. You 
want better prices for your products. We 
want better wages, better working condi- 
tions, better housing and fair prices for our 
consumers. Remember also, that this is not 
a one-way street. Farmers and city people 
must work together for a more abundant 
and a stronger America.” 

Through his own personality, wisdom, 
and fairness, Congressman ANFUSO won Many 
friends from both sides of the congressional 
aisle which separated Democrats- from 
Republicans. Soon he became chairman 
of the Consumer Committee, which he had 
helped to create; for the first time in con- 
gressional history, the consumers of America 
were assured of adequate representation. 

Then dawned the age of space. To meet 
the many challenges this new era of human 
history presented to our Nation, a new com- 
mittee was created by the Congress. Con- 
gressman Axruso was selected as a ranking 
member. He serves today as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on International Coop- 
eration and Security, and as a congressional 
adviser to the United Nations. In addition, 
his past record as legislator has virtually 
assured him a key role on the full Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics. 

On this committee, Congressman ANFUSO, 
following the objectives of President Ken- 
nedy in keeping this country the strongest 
in the world, has been instrumental in the 
great forward strides this committee has 
taken since its inception. To inspire our 
scientists, for instance, Congressman Axruso 
sponsored a law granting, to those making 
contributions and breakthroughs in sci- 
ence, a Presidential Medal of Honor as well 
as a cash award. law passed unani- 
mously. Congressman Anruso has also pro- 
posed a Science Academy which will rank 
with.ouf other three great Academies. He 
has also made the observation that if this 
Academy is added to our Army, Navy, and 
Air Academies, we will have created a fourth 
pillar of defense—the initials of the four 
spelling SANA—which, in Latin, means 
sound and strong. 

Such constructive ideas are typical of the 
activity of our guest. At a recent conven- 
tion In Washington, D.C., of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Scientists and Astro- 
nauts, for instance, Vicror L. ANFUSO pro- 
posed that, in the forthcoming flight to the 
moon, we send a Russian, an American, and 
a neutral, He added, significantly, that: 

“Such a team, trained together, welded into 
a single operating unit and experiencing the 
glories and hardships of a flight to the 
moon, would dramatically symbolize the 
brotherhood of man.“ 

Of Vicron L. Axruso's many other ac- 
tivities and contributions in our Congress 
I need make no mention. We are all ac- 
quainted with his unparalleled accomplish- 
ments on our behalf in this branch of the 
Government; we are familiar with his far- 
reaching and constructive proposals in other 
areas—law, culture, and science; we are 
aware of his place on the front line of the 
ideological conflict in which we are now 
engaged. Congressman ANnr¥vso’s record—in 
all these undertakings—speaks for itself. It 
is a record of which ‘each and every one ot 
us—as fellow Americans, as constituents, as 
friends, as New Yorkers—can be justifiably 
proud. 

In retrospect, I find I have omitted a very 
important item—the exemplary family life 
which this devoted public servant has led 
since his marriage in 1930 to the former 
Frances Stallone of Brooklyn. The Anfusos 
have been blessed with five children—Vic- 
tor, Jr. (who is already following in his 
father’s footsteps, recently graduating from 
St. John’s Law School and being admitted 
to the bar); Diana, Marianina, and twin 
sons Francis and Joseph. 

On this memorable occasion, however, I 
have saved the most appropriate, and per- 
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haps one of the most important, contribu- 
tions of Congressman ANFuso until the last. 

It is by the success and permanence of 
our institutions that we can most properly 
appreciate the men who founded them. To 
us gathered here tonight, this silver an- 
niversary testimonial banquet is an event 
of great significance. It is a tribute, first 
of all, to the permanence and vitality of a 
great organization—the Italian Board of 
Guardians. To those of us present who have 
witnessed the noble work of the board 
throughout the years in aiding children from 
broken homes—this, indeed, is a happy oc- 
casion, and one which will be long remem- 
bered. 

But this wonderful event has an added 
significance. For in honoring the Italian 
Board of Guardians, we pay lasting tribute 
to the man whose wisdom, foresight, and 
exceptional judgment and sacrifice did 
much to make its founding possible. It is 
a tribute to this man and his work that we 
are assembled here tonight. 

It has been said that it is a sacred duty 
of every American to perpetuate our civil 
institutions and to avert the dangers which 
may threaten them. By these standards, 
Vicror L. Axroso has truly earned our last- 
ing tribute, as well as this testimonial in 
his honor. Through the board that he 
founded and nurtured, through all the many 
activities of a dedicated career, he has helped 
us all achieve the ideals to which we as a 
nation are steadfastly committed. In de- 
voted and patriotic service to God, coun- 
try, and fellow man; in a brilliant, long and 
honorable career as a public servant, lawyer, 
judge, and Congressman, no one is more 
deserving of our highest praise and emula- 
tion than our honored guest on this silver 
anniversary, Congressman VICTOR L. ANFUSO. 


ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN VICTOR L, ANFUSO 

Ladies and gentlemen, I recognize that 
tbis ís a signal honor—an honor which 25 
years ago I did not even foresee. But the 
child called the Italian Board of Guardians 
has grown into benign maturity with such 
wonderful proportions that today it is able 
to guide the destinies of thousands who 
otherwise might have strayed into a life of 
crime. I alone did not bring this child into 
being. Many who are here contributed to 
its formation, and most of you have brought 
it to.its present status. 

I shall remember and forever cherish the 
award presented to me this evening by Am- 
bassador Michael Comay, the Israel repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, in behalf 
of the Government of Israel. This is indeed 
a token of great esteem and high honor. 
May I assure the Ambassador—and I shall 
be pleased if he would convey this to his 
government—that I am not only fortified in 
my sincere friendship and esteem for the 
people of Israel, but that I stand ready at 
all times to do all in my power and to lend 
my assistance in every way possible to help 
bring peace and security to Israel. 

As I look back, it was not a pretty picture 
which I observed 25 years ago, as a prac- 
ticing attorney of only a few years. The 
calendars of our criminal courts were filled 
with Italian names of young men waiting 
to be tried for crimes of violence, including 
murder. But what disturbed me the most 
was otir children courts’ calendars, replete 
with names ending in a vowel. Here were 
our future rapists, thieves and murderers. 
I was sure that environment alone was not 
the cause of these children's delinquencies. 
I had been brought up in the same environ- 
ment and fought my way through the jungle 
of poverty and despair. But I had someone 
to guide me—someone who understood me; 
who spoke the same language I did. This 
guidance came from my mother and older 
brothers and sisters who came with me to 
this glorious country in 1914. I was only 
9 then, but I had already been to school 
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in Italy and had worked with my father as 
an apprentice in his business for 3 years 
until his death. I never stopped working 
when I came to these shores and continued 
my education, first during the day and then 
at night. 

Having grown with delinquents in a real 
tough neighborhood in those days, receiv- 
ing a broken nose and other forms of in- 
jury because I refused to join their gangs, 
I learned a good deal of the causes of their 
delinquencies, I also learned to fight with 
my fists and in time won their respect so 
that they left me alone. There were times 
when I would be invited to their homes and 
learned that children and parents lived in 
two separate worlds. There was no family 
spirit at all. There was complete estrange- 
ment. The children spoke the English they 
had learned in school and some of the gut- 
ter language they picked up on the streets 
of New York. The parents spoke no Eng- 
lish at all and left the house only to go to 
work with some paisano. They were hard 
working, these foreigners from. Italy, as 
were my brothers and sisters and my 
mother, who took in work at home. The 
difference between my home and theirs was 
that we spoke the same language at our 
home and gathered together for dinner 
every night, whereas the parents of these 
other children spoke no English and the 
children no Italian. Parents and children 
were never together at dinner and there 
was absolutely no means of communication 
between them. They lived in a house with- 
out a home. When a child got into trouble 
and a truant officer or policeman would call 
at the home, the mother or the father could 
give no information that would be helpful 
to restore the child to a useful life. Such 
little information as they had about the 
child's doings they would withhold from 
the court officer with the result that the 
child was invariably sent to a correction in- 
stitution for a minor offense. From there 
he was graduated to bigger institutions and 
sometimes wound up in the electric chair. 
He never had a chance. You know it’s dif- 
ficult to be a man. It's difficult to be a 
woman. Neither a skirt nor a pair of pants 
makes either one. It takes character. 
What I regret is that some kids never have 
a chance to build character. 

This was the situation which I and others 
aimed to correct 25 years ago. How to do 
it was another thing again. We had no so- 
cial workers of Italian extraction, no society 
with a knowledge and ability to solve the 
problem. We were still newcomers to this 
great land of many peoples. 

I had heard of the Jewish Board of Guard- 
ians and how it had solved the problems of 
delinquency and crime among youths of the 
Jewish faith. I spoke to its president and 
my good friend—here tonight—Mr. Philip 
Heimlick, and I received the most wonderful 
cooperation enabling me to form a charter 
based on the model given to me by the 
Jewish Board of Guardians. 

Soon we had our own court officers and 
truant officers who could understand the 
Italian language, win the confidence of the 
parents, and with proper knowledge of the 
family situation finally win the confidence 
of the delinquent boy himself. Thus, we 
were able to present a true picture to the 
judge or to the school authorities, making 
it possible for the boy to be placed in our 
care instead of an institutional home or 
prison. 

The results, as I have sald, have been 
almost miraculous. The calendars of our 
criminal and children’s courts are no longer 
congested with names ending in a vowel. 
Indeed, the Italo-Americans have come into 
their own. The fear of future Costellos or 
Lucky Luclanos no longer exists. 

But more than helping Italo-Americans, 
the Italian Board of Guardians has con- 
tributed to a better America, as did the 
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Irish, the Poles, the Germans and the peo- 
ple of the Jewish faith before them. To 
unite the country further and to make an 
invincible America, we must with equal fair- 
ness and justice deal with our fellow citi- 
zens from Puerto Rico and the Negroes. In 
furtherance of this, I was happy to lend a 
copy of the charter of the Italian Board of 
Guardians to some of my Puerto Rican 
friends some years ago, and today there is 
in existence a Puerto Rican Board of Guard- 
fans. I predict that in a very short time 
the Puerto Ricans will make an even more 
valuable contribution to the welfare of our 
city, State, and Nation. 

The Negro situation looms now foremost 
on the American horizon. It cannot be 
handled superficially. We must recognize 
once and for all that anywhere in these 
United States they are entitled to the same 
pursuit of life, liberty, and happiness, and 
the equal protection of our laws. 

I can never forget Richard Wright's book 
about the colored boy in the slums who, 
looking up at the airplane in the sky, mut- 
tered: “Fly that plane, white box, fly that 
plane.” He knew it was a white boy flying 
that plane and he knew too that it could 
never be him, no matter how much he 
wanted it. That is the trouble today; The 
Negro feels trapped and feels that he has 
to fight back—fight everybody. 

But I can assure you that they cannot and 
will not be held down much longer. Negro 
education and Negro culture have soared. 
The educated and the cultured are begin- 
ning to take care of their own and soon the 
colored people will assume their proper 
responsibilities and further enrich the so- 
ciety in which we live. 

Nations, just like people, have found it 
difficult to live together. In the last 2,000 
years the world has gained much knowledge. 
but when we observe the direction In which 
mankind is headed I am sorry to say that it 
has gained very little wisdom. Our tremen- 
dous progress in the field of science has 
brought the world to a situation where we 
are faced with the choice of total destruc- 
tion or a world of peace and abundance for 
all. 

We cannot lose this struggle if we recog- 
nize that the real strength of America lies 
in its many national and racial strains. 
These blended together have made the 
United States, the youngest of Western na- 
tions, the strongest country in the world. 
Further understanding will make it invincl- 
ble in the future. 

Regardless of all the dire prognostications 
about mankind and its survival in the fu- 
ture, I am optimistic concerning man's abil- 
ity to extricate himself from the present 
dilemma in the world and to face a glorious 
future of peace and abundance for all. We 
need but to look to our faith in God for 
encouragement and hope. We can find dif- 
ferent messages of hope expressed differ- 
ently by each of our major faiths or by the 
prophets of these faiths, but in essence all 
these messages stem from the One God that 
is the Creator and Father of all humanity. 

In Isaiah (ch. LIV, verse 17), for example, 
we find this very encouraging prophecy for 
the future of mankind: 

“No weapon that is formed against thee 
shall prosper * * *” 

In St. Matthew (ch. XVI, verse 18), we find 
this prophecy: 

“And I say also unto thee, That thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
church; and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it.“ 

And from a modern-day Protestant reli- 
gious leader, D, L. Moody, I quote this ob- 
servation: 

“I think it would take the wrinkles out 
of your brow if you would just look into the 
future, instead of into the past. There are 
two kinds of people—some that live on the 
past, and some that live on the future. You 
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never saw a person living upon the past all 
the time, and always talking about the past, 
that did not have a great many wrinkles on 
his brow.” 

I am confident that these messages from 
God and the interpretations of the words of 
God will someday bring out the best in men 
and women everywhere and cause peoples all 
over the world to unite for the betterment 
and the glory of all mankind, no matter what 
their religious beliefs. God's message of 
peace on earth will eventually reach all 
peoples and will unite this world of ours 8s 
it has never been united before. 

Thus, united, mankind can conquer space, 
settle other planets, and eventually bring 
back to earth presently unimaginable re- 
sources to create a world of abundance— 
making war in the future unthinkable and 
unnecessary. 

My friends, will you please rise with me 
and together let us toast the future. May 
we, with the help of God, pass through these 
days of turmoil, which hold the threat of 
atomic bombs and missiles over our heads 
and give us neither peace nor rest. May we 
be privileged to live and to see some of the 
wonders that a united world can bring to all 
mankind, 


Good or Bad Government Comes From 
the Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, one of 
Nevada's outstanding citizens is Fred 
Dressler, a rancher from Gardnerville 
and a member of a pioneer family in my 
native State. Mr. Dressler, as president 
of the American National Cattlemen's 
Association, recently delivered what I 
consider to be a most thought-proyoking 
address at the organization’s 65th an- 
nual convention in Tampa, Fla. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Dressler's address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT'S ANNUAL ADDRESS, FreD H. DRESS- 
LER, GARDNERVILLE, NEV., FoR 65TH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF AMERICAN NATIONAL CAT 
TLEMEN’s ASSOCIATION, TAMPA, PLA., JANU- 
ARY 24-27, 1962 
Whether we like it or not, we have re- 

sponsibilities and obligations which super- 

sede all other considerations in our brief 
spans on earth. 

First we have responsibilities as citizens; 
the pride, the dignity and self-respect of 
standing on our own two feet and not lean- 
ing on the other folks for our existence 
Then we have duties as cattlemen, as custo- 
dians of the lands and animals only loaned 
to us by a divine providence and the con- 
scious or unconscious continuance of 
privilege by our fellowmen under the laws 
and government of a yet free people. 

As citizens, we show our responsibility for 
good, just, and practical government by not 
letting a vacuum be created into which irre- 
sponsible pe and ideas move. A ay- 
namic, fluid nation must constantly suffer 
the impact of new peoples and philosophies. . 
We wouldn't want it any other way, of 
course. But we must work with and under- 
stand them to try and emphasize unwork- 
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able schemes, to avold dangerous mistakes 
before it is too late, 

If we default in this responsibility, we 
leave. people with the idea that we don't 
Care or know the difference. Some poli- 
ticians long have operated on the theory 
that the citizenry is dumb or blind.. and, 
disgracefully—for each of us—they have 
Often been right. Because we as citizens 
haven't taken the time to learn and under- 
Stand the position and power we have in this 
government. 

Any evils created in our times are our 
fault, just as much as though we deliber- 
ately set out to create them. 

Government, good or bad, comes from the 
Citizen. This, the greatest form of govern- 
Ment ever devised, is in our hands. We can- 
Not loosen the grasp, ever. 

In recent years it hasn't seemed to matter 


aren't concerned about properly distributing 
the fiow of dollars in the furrows of real 


Up the hole with more money. 

We all know about rivers or irrigation 
Money is like water; It’s an ald to 

a carrier of goods and services and 

& boon to mankind in the right amounts at 
the right time. But it is a terrible danger 
uni ed unchecked. 
One of this Nation's biggest duties in com- 
ing dam up the flood of infia- 
tion and put our dollars back into a smooth 
flowing channel to do good year in and year 
Out, without flood and bust or drought and 
Starvation. 8 

In October I called together the Cattle 
ine Beef Industry Committee to consider 


Last week several of us met in Washing- 
ton with Dr. Walter Heller, Chairman of 
President Kennedys Council of Economic 
Advisers, and his staff. 

Our committee stated its concern over in- 

tionary dangers inherent in the national 
budget and international pressure on the 
. We urged that standby price con- 
trols and similar 


were gratified to learn from Doctor 
that the administration has no in- 


rest of the Nation and the world, whether 
know it or not. Just as we must 
Care for our animals with feed and water, 
on and comfort, we share a responsi- 

bility tor feeding and clothing others. 
t it wonderful that even as mixed up 
88 our Nation's agriculture has become, that 
Sur problems are surpluses and not famine? 
What an arsenal of freedom, what a moun- 
of strength, to be envied by the Com- 
mMunists everywhere. Even the best of the 
*chemes in Russia and Red China have not 
brought forth the food and clothing they 
Reed—and their peoples are facing actual 

famine again this year. 

Let's never let us in the United States 
ourselves having to have our basic food 
Supply come from outside our borders—so 
ans as we are able to produce it with- 
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This is our job, our mission in life. We 
cannot let up on this, no matter how difi- 
cult it may become, or how unappreciative 
the public may seem. 

The public has other problems, they can- 
not be forced into gratitude for our prod- 
ucts or our sterling characteristics in mak- 
ing them available. It is our responsibility 
to see that they do understand what we do, 
how we do it, and why. And it is our obliga- 
tion to understand their problems so that 
our actions may serve them better. 

The romance and glamour of the cow busi- 
ness comes from others looking at us and 
remembering when. But, while enjoying 
this reflected fame, we have the responsibil- 
ity to live up to the good points of our 
heritage—or in setting the record straight. 

Before we can do that, however, we must 
learn about ourselyes, our strength and our 
weaknesses. Beef is raised in many ways in 
many places. No one can say that one is 
better than another. The only common de- 
nominator is the marketplace—and we're 
back to the public again. 

Our individual desires and needs must be 
fitted into the overall pattern. Not sub- 
merged, but put into the proper perspective. 

One section of the country cannot deplore 
the progress and industry of the cow busi- 
ness in another. To do so indicates that 
some have not faced up to the responsibility 
that is competition. 

Nor can ranchers complain about feeders 
or vice versa. Or both try to lay the blame 
for their troubles on packers, retailers, 
or the Government. Especially if they have 
allowed problems to drift and not, as respon- 
sible citizens, faced them head on and solved 
them when they arose. 

Most important, we should try to solve 
our own internal problems between ourselves 
without hollering for help from the Govern- 
ment or others. Certainly there are many 
services a government can and should per- 
form for us and the public as a whole. We 
consider market information and basic, un- 
biased research in this category, and we do 
not consider it inconsistent when we ask for 
“economy in Government” while asking for 
increased expenditures in these fields—they 
are services of benefit to everyone in the 
Nation. 

But we do consider many actions of Gov- 
ernment, both those which stampede us into 
more inflation or which tend to thwart the 
free flo wof commerce, as being bad and the 
type of thing our industry wishes to avoid at 
all costs. 

I am proud that most of the actions of 
cattlemen, as individuals and in organiza- 
tions, have been those of-citizens responsible 
to themselves, their lands and animals, and 
to the rest of the Nation. Let's look at some 
of the things we have been doing recently 


and see if we have not held to our obliga- 


tions. 


On the face of it—and to many near- 
sighted critics—our request for reasonable, 
practical tariff or quota protection against 
the deliberate plans of other nations to in- 
vade our market with foreign beef would 
seem to be selfishness. We think not. We 
believe that American citizens, as a whole, 
need the protection that only a government 
can give against foreign invasion, whether 
economic or military. There can be no 
doubts that with the changes taking place 
in world meat trade, the United States has 
become the pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow—and stockmen all over the world 
are looking to raid the till at no expense 
to them, but without a care for the conse- 
quences to our domestic economy. The loss 
of jobs, possible disruption of our food 
supply, the outflow of dollars—these are all 
factors demanding a second look at free 
trade by responsible citizens. 
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Perhaps some folks would feel that our 
attitude about grazing on public lands is 
a special privilege enjoyed only by a small 
percentage of those producing meat and 
fiber, What they overlook is that entire 
communities and economies in many parts 
of the Nation are built upon this annual 
harvest of a resource only loaned to us. 
Without this harvest, beneficial national de- 
velopment would not have come, nor would 
we be in a position to provide a resource 
somewhat unappreciated before the days 
of the missile. 

The Nation well may need every animal, 
every bit of grass coming from these public 
grazing lands in time of attack. Away from 
targets as they are, these could be this Na- 
tion’s food supply. And many responsible 
citizens, especially outside the livestock in- 
dustry, are becoming alarmed at unthinking 
attempts of so-called recreationists and 
conservationists to eliminate grazing from 
some of these lands. I'm afraid they are 
overlooking a need that may come far sooner 
than those future generations who they say 
will need play areas. 

Recreation should never take precedence 
over basic necessities. Recreation can best 
be appreciated and most beneficial on a full 
stomach. 

Don't be misled by the idea that recrea- 
tion must be the only occupant on public 
land or any land. As time brings more 
recreation, we'll Just have to mingle it with 
other numerous activities of our American 
way of life—or we'll do without much of 
the basic products from which our citizens 
create the wealth to allow them to have 
time for recreation. 

As men daily concerned with life and death, 
we are more worried about the survival of 
the surviyor than we might be about the 
esthetic desires of a few folks wishing to 
romp in the forest primeval. We pray not, 
but life could become mighty primitive in- 
deed, if we do not worry about food to 
feed those who might crawl from a shelter 
some withered day. 

This is what I mean about responsibility. 
Although we, too, hope that future genera- 
tions of Americans will enjoy the wonders 
of peace and wholesome outdoor life, we 
are taking a realistic view of the future, 
hoping that there is a middle course which 
provides for the one need while anticipating 
the other. 

Within the framework of our industry and 
organization, we feel that every action has 
been taken to insure that our procedures 
and progress are being built upon, not 
weakened by irresponsible behavior or un- 
thinking disregard for the whole problem. 
In the matter of beef promotion, for in- 
stance, we have faced up to our obligation 
to look at every phase of it squarely. We 
could have let it slide on for more months 
and years without coming to grips with an 
answer. We could have ignored the whole 
thing. But you asked us to knock heads 
together and rattle the bushes—and this we 
have done. Whether we were right or wrong 
concerns us less than the fact that as an 
industry we assumed a distasteful obligation 
without flinching—just as we have many 
others in the past—and we have other chores 
just as difficult in the future. 

We had other hard assignments over the 
past months—grading, marketing, research, 
public relations, branding, disease control, 
and so forth. You'll hear more about them 
during this convention, of course. Some 
may be solved for the time being, others are 
just new phases of old continuing problems. 
But let me assure you that they have been 
gone over thoroughly by forthright, respon- 
sible people, dedicated to their industry, 
unmindful of whether or not the conse- 
quences will hurt them as individuals. 
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During the past 2 years, serving as your 
president, I have had numerous opportuni- 
ties to meet, counsel, and listen to business 
groups. I have been impressed with the 
broadspread concern and ever-increasing 
awareness among these people to our ad- 
vances down the high road to statism, which 
is socialism. 

‘These men to whom I refer are united in 
the view that the salvation of a representa- 
tive form of government, based on consti- 
tutional principles, requires the political 
activity of all groups dedicated to these 
principles. 

What group of citizens is more solidly 
grounded, by their record, in standing for 
individual liberty, than members of our 
organization? 

By encouraging political activity, of indi- 
vidual members working through the parties 
of their choice, to elect candidates to office 
who will stand on principle, we arise to a 
basic citizenship responsibility. 

The American National, historically, is a 
nonpartisan organization. It should remain 
so, as an organization. But to activate its 
individual members is but an American ob- 
ligation of urgency, as I regard the matter. 

Certainly we will have differences of views 
in many instances. I have confidence we 
will resolve them on the basis of what is best, 
not alone for our industry but first for our 
country. 

We will continue to view with suspicion 
those who wish to do us in for economic or 
political gain, but my suggestion of political 
activity is the action of people who recog- 
nize their duty toward freedom today—and 
their obligations for tomorrow. 


The Blind Course 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
February 7 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal is worthy of the consideration 
of everyone: P 

THE BLIND COURSE 


As President Kennedy was sending Con- 
gress his education message, Congress was 
already acting on one of his education bills— 
the program for Federal help to colleges. 

That suggests one of the troubles with the 
administration's approach. There are 80 
many of these school-aid bills it is difficult 
for the citizen to keep them straight. Their 
impact upon taxpayers, and upon the 
schools themselves, is blurred. 

For a hint of their impact upon schools, 
what has happened at Harvard University 
offers a dramatic and sobering example. 
Harvard is the most heavily endowed school 
in the United States. And yet President 
Nathan M. Pusey reports that in the past 2 
years the university recelved more income 
from the Government than from endow- 
ments. “We are now involved,” he says, “in 
34 categories of programs managed by two- 
score Federal agencies.” Together they make 
up about one-fourth of the university's an- 
nual budget. This relationship Dr. Pusey 
regards as hazardous. 

This is not a condition peculiar to Har- 
vard. In greater or lesser measure it in- 
volves many other schools out the 
country. Yet ignoring the implications of 
this Federal liberality, the administration is 
determined to pour still more funds into 
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the educational system. To continue to do 
80 blindly, without even a glance at the ef- 
fects of what has been done already, is not 
only hazardous but inexcusable. 


Science and Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Dr. Harrison Brown, an emi- 
nent educator with the California In- 
stitute of Technology, delivered the Sig- 
ma Xi-Phi Beta Kappa address to the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in Denver, Colo., on 
December 29, 1961. 

Dr. Brown is recognized as one of the 
outstanding scientists in the world and 
has made a great contribution to science 
in his field of geophysics. He was 
selected by the National Academy of 
Sciences to chairman its Committee on 
Oceanography. The Committee on 
Oceanography made a comprehensive 
report to the National Academy of Sci- 
ences which is the basis of extensive re- 
search into this important field by the 
United States. Dr. Brown has those 
desirable qualifications that make him 
the ideal person to act as the catalyst 
between the scientist and the Govern- 
ment official. 

I commend to your serious reading Dr. 
Brown’s address which is made part of 
this RECORD: 

SCIENCE AND GOVERNMENT 
(By Harrison Brown) 

Several thousand years ago an enormous 
change took place in the way in which peo- 
ple lived. This change was brought about 
by the invention of agriculture—a develop- 
ment which made it possible for several 
hundred persons to be supported on an area 
of land which formerly could support but 
one person who gained his livelihood in the 
traditional manner, by hunting and fishing 
and by gathering edible foodstuffs from wild 
plants. As the new technology was ex- 
ploited and human populations grew, the 
greater part of humanity very quickly be- 
came absolutely dependent upon successful 
agriculture for its survival. The role of the 
farmer was well stated by Daniel Webster 
when he said: 

“Let us never forget that the cultivation 
of the earth is the most important labor 
of man. When tillage begins, other arts fol- 
low. The farmers, therefore, are the found- 
ers of civilization.” 

Indeed, the farmer made possible the 
emergence of cities, and in turn the emer- 
gence of the great civilizations of the Tigres, 
the Euphrates, and the Nile. The special 
point can be made that the farmer also 
made possible the pursuit of sclence by pro- 
ducing sufficient food so that some persons 
could engage in occupations other than agri- 
cultural ones. 

We know that the farmer made it possible 
for the economy of our own country to de- 
velop as rapidly as it did. We have seen in 
years past the farmer emerge as a major po- 
litical force in the United States. We are 
all aware of the strong influence the farmer 
has had upon the development of both the 
executive and legislative branches of Gov- 
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ernment. Even today, at a time when the 
numbers of agricultural workers are dwin- 
dling rapidly, the influence of the so-called 
farm bloc upon our national policies is 
still substantial. 

I have dwelt upon the role of the farmer 
at such length because there is a mar 
parallel between what is happening in the 
world today as the result of the rapid up- 
surge of science and technology, and what 
happened in the past as a result of the up- 
surge of agriculture. The growth of science 
and technology, like the growth of agricul- 
ture before it, have resulted in dramatic 
changes in ways of life and in rapid in- 
creases in human population. Today, we 
who live in highly developed technological 
societies have become enormously dependent 
upon the continued smooth functioning of 
science and technology for our survival, just 
as our ancestors became dependent upon the 
smooth functioning of agriculture. 

As our industrial society becomes increas- 
ingly complex, as our supplies of high-grade 
reserves decrease, as our population increases 
and as military technological developments 
accelerate, our dependence upon science 
technology will continue to increase. More 
and more we will find scientific and tech- 
nological considerations entering into Gov- 
ernment decisionmaking processes. Every 
Government agency will be affected, ranging 
from State and Defense on the one hand to 
Commerce, Interior, and Agriculture on the 
other. s 

In view of this rapidly growing dependence 
it is important that we ask ourselves % 
number of questions. Is there adequate rec- 
ognition of this problem in the legislative 
and executive branches of Government and in 
political circles generally? How can govern- 
mental problems involving science and tech- 
nology be adequately handled within the 
framework of democratic processes? Is the 
scientific community at large prepared to 
accept the increasing governmental responsi- 
bilities which will probably be thrust upon 
it? 

Before I attempt to explore possible an- 
swers to these questions, I would like to dis- 
cuss briefly some of the dangers we face 85 
well as some of the penalties should we fail 
adequately to inject scientific and technolog- 
ical consideration into governmental deci- 
sions. 


Of course the most immediate con- 
fronting mankind is that of “allout” nuclear 
war. This danger results in large measure 
from the tremendous mobilization of science 
and technology for military purposes, which 
has taken place in both the Soviet Union and 
the United States since World War II. In 
little more than a decade and a half we have 
seen the development of atomic bombs, long- 
range jet bombers, thermonuclear bombs, in- 
termediate-range missiles, polaris subma- 
rines capable of carrying many megatons of 
explosives and now intercontinental missiles 
capable of accurately delivering explosives in 
the megaton range halfway around the world. 
It has been estimated that more than 60, 
megatons of nuclear explosives are now in 
existence—a destructive power which is at 
present limited only by the capabilities of 
the two nations involved to deliver the weap- 
ons to targets. The nature of the arms race, 
in which action breeds reaction, which in 
turn breeds new action, makes it appear in- 
evitable that unless something new is intro- 
duced into the system, we will rapidly ap- 
proach the time when both the Soviet Union 
and the United States will have relatively 
invulnerable weapons systems capable of de- 
stroying each other as functioning nations 
to the point where recovery will be impos- 
sible. 

I do not believe that under the circum- 
stances either the Soviet Union or the Uni 
States would initiate a premeditated “allout” 
nuclear attack designed to destroy the oppo- 
nent. I say this in spite of the fire-breathing 
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statements which are uttered from time to 
time by some of the more irresponsible ele- 
ments of our military organization and of 
our legislative bodies, I regret, by some scien- 
tists and by members of recently formed or- 
ganizations of radical paranoids. I believe 
that the leaders of both the Soviet Union 
and the United States are guided more by 
commonsense than by emotion, and would 
not knowingly take action which could only 
lead to the destruction of both nations. 

Nevertheless if developments continue in 
the future aş they have during the last 15 
Years, I believe that an all-out nuclear war 
involving the Soviet Union and the United 
States is, in the long run, inevitable. It will 
be a war which neither nation intends to 
Precipitate. It cannot be stated just how it 
Will come about or when it will come about, 
but we do know that the kind of situation 
toward which we are heading is basically un- 
Stable—that any major rocking of the boat, 
Whether accidental, by the action of a third 
Power or by escalation, can trigger it. The 
most we can expect by continued vigorous 
Participation in the arms race is a postpone- 
ment of the fateful day. 

Clearly something new must be introduced 
into the system if we are to avoid destruc- 
tion. In the 15 years during which I have 
thought seriously about these problems I 
have been unable to conceive of any solution 
Which makes sense from a long-range point 
of view other than what is now referred to by 
both Premier Khrushchey and President 
Kennedy as general and complete disarma- 
ment, within the framework of adequate in- 
Spections and controls. I have concluded 
that this is the goal toward which we must 
Push rapidly and for which we must mobilize 
Not only our political genius, but our scien- 
tific and cal genius as well. 

But clearly, we cannot achieve such a goal 
Overnight. Many difficulties, both political 
and technical, lie in the path. Many prob- 
lems must be solved. A series of stages must 
be devised, designed to stabilize the military 
Situation as disarmament progresses and as 

ns and controls are introduced into 
the system. It is in this area particularly 
that much scientific and technological 
thought and much research and development 
Will be needed. 

But before disarmament can progress, 
there must be an agreement, and that agree- 
ment must,be universal. Before there can 
be an agreement there must be negotiation 
and negotiation will take time. In the 
Meantime, what do we do? I fear that we 
have no choice. We are trapped in the arms 
Trace, and until a reasonable agreement is 
Teached aimed at ending it, we must pursue 
it—attempting the while to avoid rocking 
the boat unduly, and doing everything we 
dan to introduce stabilizing elements into 
the system. In doing this, however, we must 
Tecognize that at the best it is a stopgap 
measure—and a distasteful/one at that, It 
is in this area that scientists can play an 
enormously important role. The task of 
Maintaining military strength and at the 
Same time restraining ourselves from under- 
taking provocative developments which 
Might trigger military action, is an ex- 
traordinarily difficult one. 

Before leaving the problems of disarma- 
ment, I would like to make one final point. 
There is a marked tendency in the United 
States—and an even greater one in the 
Soviet Union—to talk more about disarma- 
ment than to do something substantial about 
it. “Scientists in the United States have done 
much to remedy this situation, but we still 
have a great distance to go. In my opinion 
the political, economic, and technical re- 
Search and development effort placed upon 
the problems of achieving a disarmed world, 
Should be fully as great as the effort now 
being placed upon the solution of problems 
Of a purely military-technical nature. Our 
Current efforts in this direction are woefully 
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inadequate. Insofar as we can tell, the 
efforts of the Soviet Union are considerably 
less eyen than ours. 

The second potential area of disaster which 
involves. science and technology is that of 
the economic development of the vast 
underdeveloped areas of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. The people of these areas 
have strong desires to improve their lot— 
to have enough to eat, to have adequate 
housing, clothing, and transportation and 
at least some of the luxuries now possessed 
by people in the economically developed 
areas of the world. It is clear that if they 
are to attain this, they must industrialize. 
Equally important, they must industrialize 
at a rate which is sufficiently rapid that 
marked economic improvement is apparent 
to the average individual during the course 
of his lifetime. 

In the absence of development which 
proceeds at a sufficiently rapid rate, there 
is bound to be discontent and upheaval and 
the pressures will become great to adopt the 
political techniques which have been used 
by nations with rapid rates of development— 
specifically those used by the Soviet Union 
and by the Peoples Republic of China. In 
other words I fear that most of these areas 
may well negotiate their development with- 
in the framework of strict totalitarian con- 
trol and quite possibly within the frame- 
work of Marxist-Leninist philosophy. We 
see this happening today in Cuba. In the 
future, the free nations of the West may 
well find themselves an island surrounded 
by a vast sea of Communist totalitarianism. 
In our zeal to contain communism by mili- 
tary means, and by thus placing insufficient 
emphasis upon economic technical and social 
factors, we may well be expediting its rapid 
spread. 

There are many things, of course, which 
we as & nation can do about this situation, 
and many of these things involve the scien- 
tific and technical community. Essential 
aspects, of course, are economic and techni- 
cal help to these areas on a massive scale. 
Connected with this help we need major re- 
search programs aimed at solving many of 
the specific developmental problems of these 
areas. Clearly, were our science and tech- 
nology mobilized for these ends at a level 
remotely approaching the level of mobiliza- 
tion for military purposes, a great deal could 
be accomplished. 

There are numerous areas of research and 
development, directly related to the prob- 
lems of the underdeveloped areas, in which 
scientists and engineers can usefully col- 
laborate with other specialists such as econ- 
omists and sociologists. Many problems 
must be solved which are peculiar te the in- 
dividual areas—problems of surveying and 
evaluating mineral resources, problems of 
food production, of water, transportation, 
communication, education, urban growth, 
and population limitation. It seems quite 
likely that given concerted effort, new 
techniques can be developed which can ac- 
celerate rates of economic growth and thus 
help these areas undergo the industrial 
transition with & minimum of turmoil and 
agony and within a political framework 
which can provide for the growth of individ- 
ual freedom. 

On the domestic side, the upward spiral of 
science and technology will almost certainly 
give rise to a variety of problems of increas- 
ing severity. If these problems are to be 
solved in time, it is important that they be 
anticipated. 

As a result of a multiplicity of technologi- 
cal advances, both our agricultural and in- 
dustrial production per man-hour of work 
have increased steadily during the past sev- 
eral decades. It would appear that produc- 
tivity will continue to rise in the decades 
ahead and there is no obvious limit to the 
outputs per man-hour which can eventually 
be achieved. Indeed, with proper applica- 
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tion of technology the time could well arrive 
when virtually all of the essentials of life in 
an industrial society are produced by 
machines, with but a very small component 
of human labor being involved. 

As we come still closer to such a time, 
many of the economic problems which al- 
ready confront us will become greatly accen- 
tuated. Will laborers work substantially 
fewer hours each day or will total production 
be greatly increased? If total production is 
greatly increased, will the surplus produc- 
tion be primarily for domestic consumption 
or for consumption abroad? To what extent 
will workers gravitate to the services? 

Many other questions can be asked involv- 
ing the interrelationships between our ex- 
panding technology and our economy. How 
large will our population become? It is 
growing rapidly and already our eastern sea- 
board has reached a population density 
equivalent to that which exists in Western 
Europe today. Were this trend to continue 
to the point where the entire continental 
area of the United States attained, on the 
average, such a level of population density, 
which ts quite possible, the total population 
would approach 1 billion persons, most of 
whom would live in cities. Although I sin- 
cerely hope that our population does not 
actually reach this level, it is clear that we 
have only begun to be affected by the tre- 
mendous problems associated with the 
growth and decay of cities—problems of 
housing and on, schools, urban 
renewal, sanitation, atmospheric pollution, 
recreation, and water. Add to this the po- 
litical and social problems associated with 
high population densities living in vast ur- 
ban complexes which are changing rapidly. 

Another major category of domestic prob- 
lems involving science and technology is that 
of natural resources. Many of the high- 
grade resources, which contributed so much 
to our rapid economic growth, are dwindling 
rapidly. As the grades of available ores de- 
crease, we find it necessary either to import 
ores or metals from abroad or to learn how 
to extract the metals from lower grade do- 
mestic ores. Often we find ourselves doing 
both, as in the cases of iron and aluminum. 
But as the demands for metals and fuels 
expand in the newly developing nations, 
importation of raw materials from abroad 
will become y difficult, and we 
will have to learn how-to “make do” with 
what we have. 

Now, from the purely technological point 
of view, given enough energy, there is no 
lower limit to the grade of an ore from 
which metal can be extracted with a high 
yield. We know that, with respect to coal 
and nuclear fuels, our Nation is well en- 
dowed. It has been demonstrated that if 
need be, we could obtain adequate supplies 
of both minerals and energy from ordinary 


into the system. Clearly, our research and 
development efforts in this area should be. 
substantially increased in the future. 

In the category of nonrenewable resource 

ems, one of the most important is that 
of waste. We are a wasteful Nation. Gov- 
erned as we are more by the immediate and 
short-range economy of the dollar than by 
the longer-range economy of availability, by 
fashion and conspicuousness more than by 
reason, we throw away vast quantities of 
potentially useful materials in such a way 
that they are lost forever. As time goes by 
we should devote increasing energies to the 
problems of recovering waste materials in 
forms suitable for reuse, 

As our population expands, as our cities 
become larger and larger, we will be faced 
by problems of increasing urgency involving 
our renewable resources. Problems of land 
use, of wilderness areas, of forests, of water 
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and agriculture will present ever-greater 
demands for research and development. 

Although the problems of defense and dis- 
armament are the most important problems 
confronting us from a short-range point of 
view, largely because they are immediate 
matters of life and death, the longer-range 
problems which I have discussed are, in a 
very real sense, even more important. If 
we are unable to solve the problems of the 
developing nations, of resource use, of urban 
development, and of man in relation to his 
highly technological society, industrial civ- 
ilization will perish. And there is serious 
danger that these long-range problems will 
be ignored, or given such low priority that 
the effort placed upon them will be quite 
incommensurate with the need. 

Before leaving the area of social and 
political problems involving science and 
technology, I would like to discuss a worry 
which I have had for several years, and which 
I find grows each year. This worry involves 
science and technology in relation to indi- 
vidual human freedom. 

Most of us recognize that the pressures 
placed upon individuals in industrial society 
to conform are considerable. As our popula- 
tlon density increases, as our society becomes 
more complex, there will be increasing need 
for rules and regulations to bind men's 
actions. There will be increasing temptation 
to make greater use of modern tools of per- 
suasion and even of coercion. As time goes 
by the effectiveness of these tools will be 
improved still further and will place un- 
precedented power in the hands of rulers of 
industrialized nations. s 

Modern business machine and computor 
techniques enable us to keep track of and 
process information concerning people with 
marvelous accuracy. Modern interviewing 
and public opinion surveying techniques en- 
able us to determine what persons who pos- 
sess specified social amd economic charac- 
teristics are thinking. 

Americans have long prided themselves in 
the fact that, unlike citizens of many coun- 
tries, we are not required to carry identity 
cards. Yet we find driver's licenses neces- 
sary and a large fraction of our population 
now have numbers associated with their 
names in our social security files. (I need 
not emphasize the numbers of persons in 
this room who are described rather com- 
pletely in the files of the PBI). Certainly 
few of us object to social security and we 
appreciate the difficulties of keeping track 
of so many people. Now we hear that the 
Internal Revenue Service is installing ma- 
chinery which will enable it to process in- 
come tax returns more rapidly than at pres- 
ent to ferret out incorrect declarations. Cer- 
tainly few of us can object to steps which 
would help apprehend unscrupulous persons. 

There are pressures from many sources to 
obtain more extensive data concerning in- 
dividuals. The medical profession could cer- 
tainly make good use of better medical rec- 
ords than those which are now available. 
Businessmen could make good use of better 
information concerning individual economic 
behavior. 

Could it be that we are approaching a 
time when complete central records will be 
kept on all Individuals during their life- 
times—when at birth a number and a card 
is issued and as the individual passes 
through life all pertinent information is 
placed upon the card? The information 
might include biological characteristics, in- 
telligence quotients, the results of aptitude 
tests, school performance, medical histories, 
job histories, personal income, spending 
habits, police history together with other 
pertinent information. 

Such records would certainly be of con- 
siderable value from a number of points of 
view. In themselves they would not be 
dangerous—provided the information were 
treated in confidence and with discretion. 
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At the same time, however, such records 
could also provide the foundation for firm 
control of the citizenry by an unscrupulous 
group bent upon oligarchical control. 

I cite this possibility as but one small ex- 
ample of the ways in which modern tech- 
nology could, when improperly used, con- 
tribute to a lessening of individual freedom 
of thought and action. And in this con- 
nection we must keep in mind that not only 
can technology contribute to the loss of free- 
dom, it can provide the means by which 
once power is gained by the few, it can be 
held. It seems clear that the road toward 
totalitarianism has now become a one-way 
street, and we by no means should rest 
confident that “it can't happen here“. I 
believe that it can happen—and that equally 
important, it can happen without our fully 
realizing that it is happening. 

Thus far I have spoken about problems 
which confront our Government and which 
involve, In one way or another, matters of 
science and technology. In some of the ex- 
amples which I have cited, science and tech- 
nology can be used constructively to help us 
arrive at solutions. In other cases, science 
and technology are themselves creating new 
problems. I believe that these examples il- 
lustrate an important point which has 
marked bearing upon the ways in which we 
might choose to handle questions of science 
and technology in relation to our Govern- 
ment: Clearly the scientific and technologi- 
cal questions are inextricably interwoven 
with the military, political, economic, and 
social problems which confront us. One can- 
not divorce one from the other. Under the 
circumstances, how should scientific and 
technological forces best be channeled for 
the common good? 

On the basis of my opening remarks con- 
cerning the analogy between the early up- 
surge of agriculture and the more recent 
upsurge of science and technology, it might 
be concluded that I believe that we should 
form a Department of Science to deal with 
these questions—much as we formed, many 
years ago, a Department of Agriculture to 
deal with agricultural problems. I hope, 
however, that my later remarks have served 
to raise serious questions concerning the 
wisdom of sûch a solution. 

In my opinion we do not need, nor should 
we want, a monolithic structure of science 
Within gur Government. In relation to the 
kinds of problems I have cited, sclence and 
technology are tools or means to help attain 
ends, and should be utilized in conjunction 
with other equally important tools—such as 
those of politics, economics and other of the 
social sciences. 

I believe that most of us would agree that 
Government agencies which have problems 
of a scientific and technological nature 
should carry out their own programs of re- 


“search and development. Much of this 


should be carried out in laboratories and in- 
stitutions which are under the jurisdiction 
of the individual agencies; much should be 
farmed out to nongovernmental institutions 
by contract or grant. Some can be under- 
taken by other Government agencies, better 
equipped to handle certain types of prob- 
lems, On an interagency-cooperative basis. 
The important point, however, is that indi- 
vidual agencies should bear the major re- 
sponsibility for the solution of their own 
problems. I do not believe that this re- 
sponsibility could be effectively allocated to 
any centralized scientific authority. 

This is, of course, much the way in which 
we have been operating. And most of us 
who are familiar with governmental scientific 
operations recognize that this diffuse ap- 
proach is fraught with difficult. 

One of the more serious difficulties in 
the past has been that, with few exceptions, 
department heads have not been research 
minded, with the result that research and 
development have been relegated to the 
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lower regions of the priority list. The ad- 
vice of top scientists in various departments 
and agencies has, all too often, gone un- 
heeded. The lack of attention given to 
scientific-technological problems by political 
appointees has often resulted in the perpetu- 
ation of provincialism in a number of the 
agencies, as well as in the creation of at- 
mospheres which have seriously impeded 
proper intellectual and physical growth. 

Some of these difficulties are now in part 
being ameliorated by the appointment of 
qualified technical persons to newly created 
policymaking or important policy-advisory 
positions. The creation within the Depart- 
ment of Defense of the position of Assistant 
Secretary for Research and Development has 
had considerable effect in helping to inte- 
grate scientific and technological considera- 
tions into high-level military decisions. The 
appointment of a Science Adviser to the 
Secretary of State has helped to emphasize 
scientific and technical matters in relation 
to foreign policy. Still more recently the 
Secretary of the Interior has appointed 4 
Science Adviser, a position which, one might 
hope, may soon be elevated to the level of 
Assistant Secretary. The Department of 
Commerce is anxious to establish the posi- 
tion of Assistant Secretary for Science and 
Technology—a position which I very much 
hope Congress will create during its next 
session. When we couple these considera- 
tions with the fact that the National Sci- 
ence Foundation has been headed for some 
time by a scientist with considerable Gov- 
ernment experience, that the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission is now headed by a Nobel 
laureate and that scientists are now in po- 
sitions of considerable responsibility in other 
agencies and departments as well, it be- 
comes clear that considerable progress has 
been made during the 15 years which have 
elapsed since the last war. 

It almost goes without saying that one of 
the most important of recent developments 
has been the establishment of the Presi- 
dent’s science adviser and, associated with 
him, first the President's Scientific Advisory 
Committee and second the Federal Council 
of Science and Technology. I consider the 
latter of particular importance, for, made uP 
as it is of top-level administrators from all 
departments and agencies concerned with 
science, it gives us for the first time direct 
means for comparing and coordinating Te- 
search and development endeavors on & 
governmentwide basis. I believe that the 
Federal council can contribute substantially 
to the creation of a more general awareness 
of some of the major problems which con- 
front us, and to the establishment of co- 
ordinated interagency programs which, in 
turn, can help decrease the provincialism 
and narrowmindedness which unfortunately 
still exists in some quarters. Federal coun- 
cil panels have already operated with success 
in developing cbordinated programs in some 
areas, and it is to be hoped that its activi- 
ties will be rapidly expanded—particularly 
into the nonmilitary areas, which haye thus 
far received inadequate attention. 

Although a great deal still remains to be 
done, the evidence indicates that this dif- 
fuse approach to the handling of science 
and technology within the executive branch 
of Government can be made to work. There 
are of course enormous difficulties, not the 
least of which is that of persuading com- 
petent persons with technical backgrounds 
to accept positions of responsibility. Nor is 
it always easy to persuade administrators 
who have served their Government for 
many years that with respect to science 
technology they must look beyond the wel- 
fare of their own individual agencies. But 
there is reason to believe that these difi- 
culties can be lessened as time goes by. 

We should not leave the question of science 
in the executive branch of our Government 
without discussing the role of the National 
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Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council, which as you know is a quasi- 
governmental organization. It has con- 
tributed substantially during the last few 
years in a variety of ways to the formula- 
tion of Government programs. Being out- 
Side the Government, it can in principle 
examine problems in a more detached way 
than can governmental persons themselves, 
and I would hope that in the future, the 
Academy-Research Council might become 
the major channel for extra-governmental 
advice to individual agencies concerning 
Specific aspects of their technical programs. 
This would help eliminate the current prac- 
tice of some agencies, which will form pet 
Scientific advisory committees and which will 
make full use of the committee reports if 
they are favorable, but will often relegate 
them to the files if they are not. 

I would hope, too, that the Academy-Re- 
Search Council might become the major 
source of scientific-technical advice to Con- 
gress, which increasingly finds itself in need 
of counsel in scientific areas. In the past, 
congressional committees have often ob- 
tained scientific advice in a rather haphazard 
Way and the persons giving the advice have 
not always been as competent as one might 
Wish. I would like to see the Academy- 
Research Council structure strengthened to 
the point where Government agencies and 
Congressional committees alike, in need of 
advice, would turn confidently to the organ- 
ization for recommendations as to how that 
advice might best be obtained. Congress is 
Boing to be concerned more and more dur- 
ing the years ahead with legislation involving 
Scientific and technical matters. The-estab- 
lishment of a strong academy-congressional 
bond appears to me to make a great deal of 
sense, provided the Academy-Research Coun- 
cil strengthens itself to the point where it 
Can handle the increased load in a systematic 
Way. 

I believe that another approach, which in 
the long run could be very helpful in seeing 


that science and technology are adequately 


taken into account in the formulation of 
legislation and in political pronouncements, 
Would be for more scientists to become ac- 
tive in partisan party politics. I wish that 
Many scientists would select the political 
Party which comes closest to their beliefs, 
and then work actively within that party. 
I personally took this step many years ago 
and have found it to be a most rewarding 
experience. > 

It seems to me that if democracy is to 
thrive, it is important that our system of 
political parties be made to function as well 
as possible. This means that thinking peo- 
ple should become active in the political 
Process, over and above the simple activity 
Of voting. I have seen scientists contribute 
Substantially to political programs by pro- 
Viding information which is helpful in the 
Grafting of campaign positions and speeches. 
Persons who are candidates for office usually 
are appreciative of this help, as are the work- 
ers around them. Also, a two-way educa- 
tional process takes place which is healthy: 
The politician learns something about tech- 
nology and the scientist learns something 
about the complexities of the political proc- 
ess. 

I would like to cite a specific and per- 
sonal example of how a group of about 20 
Scientists were able to function in the po- 
litical arena, with dignity and effectively. In 
1958 a group of scientists, some of whom are 
&t this meeting, agreed to form an Advisory 
Committee on Science and Technology with- 
in the Advisory Council of the Democratic 
Party. This group undertook a number of 
Studies of problems which intimately in- 
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volved matters of science and technology and 
which were also problems well within the 
political arena. We produced two major doc- 
uments which were subsequently widely used 
by candidates and by party workers as back- 
ground material. 

One of our studies involved the problems 
of disarmament and our group came forward 
with the specific proposal for the creation of 
a special agency within the executive branch 
for the purpose of undertaking the research 
and development which would be necessary 
if we were ever to approach negotiations in 
this area successfully. 

This proposal was formally presented to 
the Advisory Council as a whole in late 1959 
and was adopted by the group unanimously. 
Among those who agreed were Senators 
Humphrey, Kennedy, and Symington, Gover- 
nor Stevenson, former Secretary of Air Fin- 
letter and former President Truman. 

The proposal was subsequently introduced 
as a plank in the Democratic Party platform 
in July 1960. The matter was brought up 
often during the campaign and following 
President Kennedy's inauguration proposed 
legislation was introduced into the House 
and Senate. After considerable debate and 
some modification, the U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency was formally cre- 
ated and it is now starting to function. 

I would like to stress that had scientists 
not involved themselves in politics, had this 
group of men elevated their noses and stated 
that politics was beneath their dignity—or 
had they stated simply that they were too 
busy—we probably would not have a Disarm- 
ament Agency today. It is, I believe, a 
beautiful example of how citizens of good 
will and knowledge can function effectively 
and with dignity in the democratic process. 

In the area of foreign policy, scientists 
are making useful contributions, both with- 
in the confines of Government and without. 
Particularly useful have been a series of 
conferences held between natural and politi- 
cal scientists of both East and West, aimed 
at clarifying some of the major problems in- 
volved with arms control and disarmament, 
and more recently problems of international 
cooperation in science between the Com- 
munist and non-Communist nations. These 
conferences, formerly known as the Pugwash 
Conferences and now known here as the 
Conferences on Science and World Affairs, 
have been quite informal and unofficial. The 
results of the deliberations have been trans- 
mitted to our Governments with the hope 
that they might be useful in approaching 
the problems of negotiation in these areas. 
I believe that these discussions have already 
proven themselyes to be useful and I hope 


there will be many more such gatherings 


during the coming months and years. 

I believe that most persons in this room 
would agree that science and technology are 
creating enormous dangers for our Nation 
and for all humanity. At the same time I 
believe that most of us would agree that 
they present us with wonderful opportuni- 
ties. Science and technology properly uzed 
can help create a world free from the scourge 
of war—a world in which most people are 
free and in which privation is eliminated. 
Whether or not this will happen will depend 
in part upon the way we scientists behave. 
If we work diligently with our colleagues in 
the social sciences, if we recognize that the 
political process is a fact of life within a 
democracy, if we offer freely of our help, if 
we are willing, even, to take the initiative— 
then there is a fighting chance that the free 
and abundant world may come into exist- 
ence. However, if we shirk these responsibil- 
ities, we will correspondingly decrease the 
probabilities of success. 
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Agriculture and the Free Enterprise 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
new agriculture legislation advanced by 
the administration has not settled well 
among many of the farmers and groups 
connected with agriculture in this coun- 
try no matter how expert our technical 
advice appears to be. 

The concern stems mainly from the 
proposals for higher price supports and 
much stricter production and marketing 
controls aimed at eliminating surpluses. 
As an alternative, the measure threatens 
exemption from Federal price supports 
and stiff penalties for violations. 

Although Michigan may not be the 
most productive agricultural State, many 
farmers and operators of related busi- 
nesses in Michigan’s Sixth District have 
been indicating their great concern about 
some of the provisions of the farm bill. 
In order to bring some well-taken points 
to the attention of my colleagues, I would 
at this time like to enter into the RECORD 
a letter written to me by a constituent 
with long and successful experience as 
a grain merchant. 

The letter follows: 


FEBRUARY 5, 1962. 
Representative CHARLES E, CHAMBERLAIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Listening to 
Orville Freeman yesterday as he addressed 
a Farmers’ Week audience at Michigan State 
University made the chills run up and down 
my spine. At the beginning of his speech 
he listed the great technological advances 
in agriculture in this century and gave prop- 
er credit to the free enterprise system. 
Then he proceeded to try to convince us 
that because of overproduction the farm- 
ers are going to have to accept a Government 
straitjacket if they want to enjoy a 
satisfactory level of income. There is only 
one reason why we are troubled with sur- 
plus and that is because of unrealistic sup- 
port prices. You guarantee a producer a 
good profit and he'll sure set new records 
every year. With today’s low production 
costs, $2 wheat and $1.20 corn prices are 
way too high and everybody who is aware 
of the facts knows it. Just look back a year 
and you'll recall that $1.80 wheat and $1 
corn resulted in huge surpluses being 
dumped on the taxpayers. Regardless of 
what you hear from the people who claim 
to speak for the farmer, production costs 
per bushel or hundredweight are at all- 
time lows and the desire to hold prices per 
unit at or above historical levels is unrealis- 
tic. If you continue to offer high price 
support incentives, the producers will con- 
tinue to overproduce through more in- 
tensive farming and by circum- 
venting the restrictions in the many ways 
they have learned. 

The only farm program that can succeed 
and preserve the free enterprise system 
which we know in our hearts provides the 
best way of life for the most people, is a 
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program of low supports or crop Insurance 
to prevent disaster and let the efficient 
farmers produce those crops for which there 
is a market and in volume that will pro- 
vide a fair profit. That is the way the 
other segments of our great economy pro- 
vide the goods and services and profits that 
we need. If we feel that a strategic re- 
serve of certain basic food and fiber is 
desirable, then let’s have it properly classi- 
fied as such and stop the cost of 
storing it against the Agriculture Depart- 
ment budget. 

You may think this solution to the prob- 
lem too simple or too ruthless but if you 
really believe in the system which has made 
possible our success as a nation and which 
has been proved again in recent years in 
West Germany and Japan, then how can 
you go for Freeman's program of rigid con- 
trols on farmers and the high costs to all 
taxpayers which always result from expand- 
ing government programs. Don't listen to 
the smooth arguments of the highly paid 
professionals who really speak for only a 
small minority of our agriculture industry. 
Take a stand for a return to freedom for 
our farmers and you will find strong sup- 
port from the folks back home, 


Alaska’s Power Needs—No. XI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in 
the 1lth article of the timely series 
written by Paul Lien and published in 
the Fairbanks News-Miner, the use of 
mine mouth plants supplied by one of 
Alaska’s several coal mines in the rail 
belt is discussed. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

Use or Mine Mourn PLANTS SEEMS Most 
FEASIBLE Now 
(By Paul Lien) 

In view of the fact that coal would supply 
the main source of fuel for interim power, 
William Waugaman, general manager of 
Usibelli Coal Mine, Inc., was asked for a 
comment: 

“Coal mining provides a $6 million in- 
dustry in the Fairbanks area at the present 
time,” said Waugaman. 3 

“Except for the proposed Rampart Dam 
project, no other hydroplants of any great 
size would be feasible in this part of 
Alaska. 

“The economy of the rall-belt area is at 
stake in this matter. 

s we would decide to install an 
atomic plant at the same price, why should 
We not use one of our main, natural re- 
sources which would not only provide power, 
but bolster our economy as well?” 

EXPERIMENTAL STAGES 

“Furthermore atomic plants are still in 
their experimental stage, and it would be 
foolhardy for us to use the Fairbanks area 
for a proving ground for atomic power. 

“Atomic fuel is practically given away now 
in order to create atomic powerplants, but 
what assurance do we have that the price 
of fuel will not be raised later? 
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“Additional power is needed both in Far- 
banks and Anchorage in the rall-belt area 
immediately, 

“A study is being made now by the Ralph 
M. Parsons Co., leading power authorities, 
on which source of power is most feasible. 

“Several utilities companies including 
those of both Fairbanks and Anchorage have 

the Central Alaska Power Pool 
for the purpose of making this study. 

“Use of mine mouth steamplants in the 
rail-belt area seems to be the most feasible 
at the present time, according to the power 
experts.” 

CONSUMING MANY YEARS 

“Hydroelectric plants, like the proposed 
Rampart Dam, would no doubt provide 
cheaper power, but many years are con- 
sumed in their construction, and the power 
companies can't walt. 

“The main reason for consideration of mine 
mouth plants is they can be put into opera- 
tion in less than 3 years as against 10 or 
more years for hydroplants. 

“This is not expected to affect any existing 
power units, as they will be kept operational 
for baseloading and peaking power. 

“As producers of coal, we will be glad to 
make any type of contract the power indus- 
try wishes. Coal furnished for say $4 a ton 
can be by a long-term contract or on a cost- 
plus basis, whichever serves the best interest 
of all concerned. 

“Use of atomic power in this area is ab- 
surd. It does nothing to help the economy. 
All money spent for the erection and oper- 
ating of an atomic plant leaves Alaska, 
except for the comparatively small amount 
spent during construction and then for 
maintenance afterward. 

“In addition to not being proven and in 
the experimental stage replacement parts 
for atomic plants are expensive, and all fuel 
must be shipped here from the States, at 
a high cost. 

“We now produce 500,000 tons of coal 
each year, and this amount would be greatly 
increased with the utilization of mine 
mouth plants,” said Waugaman. 

“In making a comparison with a mine 
mouth plant at Healy and hydroelectric 
plants at say Devil Canyon and Bradley 
Lake, I would like to point out that no 
credit is given to the loss of taxes to the 
Federal and State Governments, due to the 
fact that all power will be sold to REA 
cooperatives and municipal power systems. 

This is true when the alternate source of 
energy comes from hydroelectric-generated 
power.” 

ALTERNATE SOURCE 

“When the alternate source of energy is 
fuelfired, the fuel consumed provides a 
substantial tax base, both in the form of 
operating and franchise taxes, as well as 
income taxes on the profits derived from 
its production and sale, 

“In the case of Alaska, which is bearing 
an abnormally heavy tax burden of con- 
version from territorial to statehood status, 
this tax item is important and should not 
be overlooked or ignored,” added Wauga- 
man. 


Medical Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. CANNON 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, the sub- 
ject of medical care for the aged is one 
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which concerns many millions of senior 
citizens in this country and undoubtedly 
will be heavily debated here this year. I 
think there can be no minimizing the im- 
portance of this problem and the need 
for us to give assistance to those who are 
in real and desperate need. 

I received a letter from a constituent 
in Reno, Nev., Mrs. Alfred E. Schillig, 
who tells more eloquently than I can 
what it means to be old and to be con- 
fronted by a situation in which the great- 
est medical need comes at a period in life 
when our earnings are least able to meet 
this need. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this letter be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: È 

Rexo, Nev. January 10, 1962. 
The Honorable Mr. CANNON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Please vote for the medical care 
for the aged bill. Perhaps my case will help 
you to decide in its favor, 

My husband will be 64 his next birthday. 
He is highly skilled in his trade but it is 
seasonal and competitive. For the past 4 
years he has had trouble getting work. He 
is usually the last one to be hired on a job 
and the first one to be laid off. Sickness, 
both his and mine, has completely wiped out 
out savings. He belongs to a union but the 
insurance does not cover me at all and pays 
only $5 dollars for each call to the doctor 
starting with the third call, for him. His 
last doctor bill was $30 of which the insur- 
ance paid $5. Since he has been out of work 
so much he has had the misfortune of 
getting sick while unemployed. Then the 
union insurance pays nothing although he 
still must pay his monthly dues. Up until 
3 years ago I carried extra hospitalization but 
was unable to keep up the payments when 
he was out of work for 8 months. I should 
go to a doctor now but there is just no money 
for it. Doctors here charge from $10 to $15 
a visit and there are always prescriptions to 
be filled. Our medicine cost now is half as 
much as our food bill. 

I constantly read of doctors objecting to 
the medical aid bill because it might lead to 
socialized medicine. This, none of us want, 
but if it should come it will be the fault of 
the doctors themselves because of their ex- 
orbitant charges and crowded waiting rooms. 
My last visit to a doctor cost $10 plus $6 for 
medicine which lasted a week. I had told 
an office girl (not a R.N.) the main reason I 
had come. I had an appointment still had to 
wait an hour and a half in the waiting room. 
When I was finally shown to my cubby hole a 
nurse (not a RN.) took my blood pressure 
and pulse. No one took my case history and 
knew absolutely nothing about me except 
that I was having frequent dizzy spells and 
bilious attacks. In about 20 minutes the doc- 
tor came fiying in, make a joke, said he would 
give me a prescription and that he wanted to 
see me next week. I thought that he was 
just too busy to examine me that day but 
on the way out they asked me for $10, This 
man is very highly regarded in the com- 
munity. 

I might also say that regular hospitaliza- 
tion plans do not help us. We never have & 
big sickness with weeks or months in a hos- 
pital. Our illnesses are always small but fre- 
quent and expensive. It seems to us that this 
bill is our only bright hope for the future. 

Honestly we cannot even afford to die. MY 
insurance would now pay about one-third 
of burial costs. My husband's would bury 
him but I would be left penniless and unable 
to work. 
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I hope this letter has not taken up too 
much of your time as I know how busy you 
must be. I just couldn't seem to say it in 
fewer words. 

Although my husband and I are now liv- 
ing in Reno we have been registered voters 
in Las Vegas for the past 9 years. 

Please accept our grateful thanks. 

Very truly yours, 
PuyY.iss ScHILLIG. 
Mrs. Alfred E. Schillig. 


Pilot School for Gifted Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
my congressional district there exists an 
outstanding example of local endeavor 
and local achievement. The Sands Point 
Country Day School, under the direction 
of Mrs. Marie L. Fetsch, has been estab- 
lished as a nonprofit, nonsectarian, co- 
educational institution, chartered by the 
board of regents of the New York State 
Department of Education, for the de- 
velopment of the gifted child. I am 
tremendously proud of this pilot school, 
which answers a long-standing need of 
a course of education adequate for the 
exceptional child. I believe all the Mem- 
bers of Congress will be interested in 
the following letter I have received from 
Mrs. Fetsch, and in two articles which 
recently appeared in the Long Island 
Daily Press, on January 21, and in the 
New York Times, today: 

SANDS Porr Country Day SCHOOL, 
Sands Point, Long Island. 
Hon. Steven B. DEROUNIAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DEROUNIAN: The en- 
closed syndicated article by Dr. Benjamin 
Fine, which appeared in 100 leading news- 
papers all over the United States must make 
you very proud of Sands Point Country Day 
School which you have assisted in so many 
Ways all these years. 

Education, and education for gifted chil- 
dren are of national importance and it must 
be gratifying to you that a school in your 
district in which you have been personally 
interested will serve as a pilot school and is 
receiving wide recognition. 

To further the interest in education and 
to stress its im ce to our country, could 
‘you please have this article inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

From letters and calls we received, it would 
appear that many a Senator or Congressman 
will be approached by their constituents ask- 
ing for support in setting up similar schools 
as Sands Point Country Day School for chil- 
dren of superior intelligence and academic 
abilities in their home States. 

Sands Point Country Day School is a living 
example of the many contributions you make 
to projects affecting the welfare of the people 
in your district. 

Kindest regards, 
Marte L. FETSCH, 
Sands Point Country Day School. 


Lona ISLAND SCHOOL Breaks LOCKSTEP: A 
HAVEN FOR GIFTED STUDENTS 


(By Dr. Benjamin Fine) 


A little wisp of a fellow, 4-year-old James 
Collorafi, is too young for public kindergar- 
‘ 
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ten, He'll have to wait until he is 5 years 
old. ; 

But he reads at sixth-grade level, rattles 
off chemistry and physics formulas as though 
he were a junior Einstein, and knows as 
much history and geography as many jun- 
ior high students. He picked up a book 
about American history and came to the 
section on the Civil War. 

“Four score and seven years 8 
he began, and with poise and dramatic flour- 
ish he read without stumbling to the end. 
When asked who gave that famous address 
he answered: 

“Abraham Lincoln, the 16th President of 
the United States.” - 

“Do you like to read?” this startled re- 
porter asked. 

“Oh, yes," he answered happily, “I help 
my sister read. She's in the first grade. But 
how silly. Her book says ‘See, see, see’ and 
‘Run, Dick, run.’ That doesn’t make sense.” 

Our public schools are not ready for Jim- 
mie and the thousands of other gifted chil- 
dren. Jimmie doesn't want to string beads 
or play in a kindergarten sandbox, or march 
around the room to the banging of home- 
made cymbals, He's ready for more. 

Fortunately, Jimmie won't have to stifle 
his creativeness. Last week he entered a 
special school for the gifted, designed for 
children with high IQ's. Incidentally, Jim- 
mie's is 164. 

For several years the Sands Point Country 
Day School has operated during the summer 
months as a haven for the gifted. Now, un- 
der charter from the State Board of Regents, 
it has opened as a full time school for gifted 
children, The first classes, admitted this 
month, are on the elementary level. A sec- 
ondary school, to be known, as the Sands 
Point Academy, is scheduled to open in Sep- 
tember, 

The school, under the direction of Mrs. 
Marie L. Fetsch, will place its major em- 
phasis on the development of courses suit- 
able for the Nation’s talented boys and girls. 
A pioneering program has been introduced 
to help break the lockstep in education. 

Talented, high-IQ children are to be chal- 
lenged to work to their fullest capacities. 
The gifted will be permitted to proceed at 
their own pace. Jimmie is not stringing 
beads nor playing in the sandpile. When 
I met him, he showed me his books, on the 
fifth and sixth grade levels. He had just 
finished an involved (for a 4-year-old) chem- 
ical experiment. He changed water to wine 
and back to water again. 

“School is fun,” he said. 
I'm learning things.” 

A visit to this school, located on a mag- 
nificent 25-acre waterfront estate, suggests 
that here potential Edisons and Einsteins 
will be allowed to flower and bloom. Mrs. 
Fetsch, founder of the school, believes that 
children should be inspired and challenged. 
To her, the pursuit of excellence is a worth- 
while educational! goal. 

It is a joy to talk to the bright young- 
sters. “I was bored with school before I 
came here,” said 6-year-old John Fusi, who 
had been a first-grader in a Queens public 
school. £ 

Until coming to Sands Point School, 
classes had been a dull, uninspiring chore. 
With an IQ above 150, he could not appre- 
clate the simple, repetitive drilling he re- 
ceived. Take the case of arithmetic. 

“I finished the arithmetic book in five 
afternoons,” he told me. “But our teacher 
said we'll use it until June. I hated school.” 

Most public or even private schools are 
not geared for a first grader who can read, 
write, and figure at fourth grade level. Oh, 
yes, the teacher tried an enrichment pro- 
gram for talented Johnnie. “She let me 
take care of the rabbit,” he said. “But who 
wants to be housekeeper to a rabbit?” 

Now John is happy. He is in a class of less 
than 10, and he doesn't have to wait until 
the others catch up to him. He goes as fast 
as he wants. 


“I love it here. 
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Thé other talented children are happy, 
too. “The kids used to poke fun at me for 
being so smart,” said 11-year-old dark-eyed 
Donna Stark, a bright sixth-grader with an 
IQ of 150 plus. “I’m not ashamed of it now.“ 

The basic philosophy of the school is easy 
to understand: Each child is an individual 
with his own needs, interests and abilities. 
The teachers, carefully selected, are doing 
their best to keep up with the challenges 
that gifted children present. 

The Nation is not doing enough to provide 
the talented with the education they need. 
Many gifted children never finish high 
school; thousands never enter college. 
School does not inspire them, nor meet their 
needs. Our Nation is the loser as a result. 

One small, pilot school in the heart of 
Long Island is not the final answer. But it 
can point the way. 

LONG ISLAND SCHOOL IN A FORMER MANSION 
CATERS TO CHILDREN WITH GENITUS; CLAss- 
ROOMS CRACKLE WITH INTELLECT, BUT NOT 
PLAY YARDS 

(By Clarence Dean) 

Sanps Pornt, Lone IsLAND, February 7.— 
There are no parties at Elm Court any more, 
but the old Luckenbach mansion is still full 
of life. 2 

The paneled music hall resounds to Bach 
and Beethoven, the rathskeller is loud with 
chatter, and up and down the winding stairs 
and through the 40 rooms troop some of the 
liveliest guests the mansion ever saw. 

They are all youngsters—less than 13 years 
old—but extraordinary youngsters. 

Their preference is for Bach and Beethoven 
on the rosewood grand piano, In the up- 
stairs bedrooms overlooking the sound, 
where the furniture now is portable desks, 
they talk about Castro, the Kremlin, and 
Kennedy. = 

The 29 youngsters nearly all have intelli- 
gence quotient ratings of genius or higher. 
While the so-called normal rating is 100, 
theirs runs as high as 170. 

For the most part, only such youngsters 
are accepted by the Sands Point Country 
Day School. The school was conceived by 
Mrs. Marie L. Fetsch, its director, specifically 
to help meet what she considers the needed 
education for the gifted child. 


SHOWPLACE REPRODUCED 


Mrs. Fetsch and her husband, Joseph F. 
Fetsch, a retired electronics specialist of the 
Navy's Bureau of Ships, bought the 25-acre 
estate in 1948. They spent 6 years restoring 
the showplace that had been created by 
Edgar F. Luckenbach, the steamship execu- 
tive, and began operating it as a summer 
school in 1954. 

Last fall, the operation was extended to a 
full-year country day school, and this week 
the second-semester pupils were enrolled. 

The children are grouped in three so-called 
ability classifications, nursery, lower elemen- 
tary, and upper elementary. Next fall, Mrs. 
Fetsch hopes to add a senior high school 
group. 

The pupils do not come preponderantly 
from the immediate, and wealthy, neighbor- 
hood. Some come from as far away as 
Queens. Fourteen are receiving full scholar- 
ships from the school. Tuition runs from 
$500 to $1,200 for the others. 

Mrs. Fetsch, a short, motherly woman with 
rimless glasses, says: “It is terribly, terribly 
important that we provide schools for the 
gifted child, schools where he can realize his 
potential and become a force in our troubled 
world.” 

But she adds quickly: “Children are chil- 
dren, and they must be brought up as chil- 
dren. They need guidance and discipline, 
training in the basic skills. It is dangerous 
to treat them as prodigies.” 

At the school the other day, James Col- 
lorafi, 6, was calmly reading aloud Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address. He turned to a picture 
book titled “Electronics” and explained to 
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an adult, who was plainly backward, that 
turning on the radio while in the bathtub 
was extremely dangerous. 

John Fuisi, 6, demonstrated solar energy 
with a globe in which a fan rotated when 
exposed to the sun. “We built this ma- 
chine,” he announced, “but we really haven't 
decided yet what to call it.” 

On the playground, it appeared, however, 
that some of the problems besetting less 
gifted children were present here, too. 

“If you call me an idiot again,” an un- 
identified boy promised gravely, “I will slug 
you.” 


Israel’s Cooperative Efforts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
the reasonable attitude described in this 
fine article by Kathleen Teltsch, which 
appeared in today’s New York Times, 
there is hope of a solution to the Israel- 
Arab problem: 

Aras Sars ISRAEL Has No Jos Bias: UNIONIST 
on Trip HERE DENIES DISCRIMINATION BY 
Jews : 

(By Kathleen Teltsch) 

Untrep Narions, N.Y., February 7—Salim 
Jubran, a Christian Arab, takes great pride 
in the 30,000 Arab trade union members who 
work side by side with Jewish workers in 
Israel's factories and business offices. 

They work together peacefully and profit- 
ably, receiving equal pay for equal work, he 
said today with obvious satisfaction. 

Mr, Jubran was a pioneer in organizing 
trade unions for Arab teachers during the 
1930’s and 1940's when Britain administered 
Palestine under a League of Nations man- 
date. He organized the first coeducational 
secondary school for Arab children. 

Two years ago he played a leading part in 
integrating the separate Arab trade groups 
into the Histadrut—lIsrael'’s largest union. 
Mr. Jubran came to the United States to 
meet and talk with labor groups on a visit 
arranged by the Israeli consulate. 


DISCRIMINATION DENIED 


He has discovered with some surprise, he 
sald, that there is a popular misconception 
here that Arab workers are discriminated 
against and have second class status. 

Mr. Jubran attests to the gains made by 
Arab workers and the positions attained by 
the professional groups—the physicians and 
administrators. 

“We have them all, all except capitalists,” 
he says smiling. 

Mr. Jubran makes no secret of his view 
that Arab workers fare far better in Israel 
than many of those in the neighboring 
countries. 

“The Arabs who remained in Israel are not 
living in paradise, but they are making a 
great deal of progress—progress they never 
dreamed of, and their living standards are 
higher than those of Arabs in other coun- 
tries," he said. 

He cites the jump in school enrollments— 
95 percent of the Arab boys have received 
schooling and 65 percent of the girls. 

Arab women in Israel have profited by the 
progress made by Jewish women, which has 
enabled them to break down old barriers 
and enter the labor force. Fourteen years 
ago, it was common to see Arab women 
trudging miles to carry water home in Jugs. 
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Today every village has its own sanitary 
water supply and each house its own tap. 

Mr. Jubran, who is fluent in both Arabic 
and Hebrew, speaks frequently of “our Jew- 
ish brethren.” Like many Middle Eastern- 
ers, he prefers to express himself by stories 
and proverbs. 

He likens the problem of the Arabs in 
Israel toa tree. All the branching difficulties 
come from one root and that is the question: 
Can the Arab be loyal to Israel? 

There is no simple yes or no answer, he 
says, but one essential is to persuade the 
Arabs that if they want equal rights they 
must accept equal obligations to be good 
citizens. 

SOLUTION BELIEVED POSSIBLE 


Mr. Jubran expressed the belief that Israel 
cannot ask Israeli Arabs to fight their Arab 
neighbors, but that “there is such a thing 
as passive loyalty.” 

He termed the predicament of the Pales- 
tinian Arabs who left Israel during the war 
in 1948 a human, rather than a political 
problem, which could be solved. 


We Are Asking Too Much 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD (DICK) ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker— 

Our first line of defense against inflation 
is the good sense and public spirit of busi- 
ness and labor—keeping their total increases 
in wages and profits in step with produc- 
tivity. There is no single statistical test to 
guide each company and each union. But I 
strongly urge them—for their country’s in- 
terest, and for their own—to apply the test 
of the public interest to these transactions. 


So stated President Kennedy on Janu- 
ary 11 in his state of the Union message 
to the Congress. 

In line with the above quotation, I 
commend the following editorial from 
the Columbia Daily Tribune, Columbia, 
Mo., in the interest of our first line of de- 
fense, the union of labor and business in 
our country’s interest. 

Mr. Jack Waters, Jr., the editor and 
publisher of the Columbia Daily Tribune, 
has indeed captured President Kennedy’s 
intent: 

We Are Askinc Too MucH 

William McChesney Martin, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, raised an interesting 
point regarding national economy in a re- 
cent speech before the National Conference 
on Defense and Taxation in New York last 
month, Commenting on current concern as 
to whether the consumer will expand his 
buying and thus clear the way for more pro- 
duction and more jobs in growing numbers, 
Martin said: 

“Consumers now have more income and 
considerably more ravings than they have 
ever had. Would it be too old-fashioned to 
think that the solution may be in trying to 
offer the consumer more for his money? All 
we would have to do would be to let the 
consumer share in the benefits of increasing 
productivity—an undertaking that could be 
facilitated if Government, management, and 
labor would work together to hold costs down 
all around. 

“In our external, as well as our internal 
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economic and financial affairs, much the 
same questions arise. Does anyone think 
we'll be better off in our international ac- 
count, or even as well off as now, if Amer- 
ican products become more expensive abroad 
and the American dollar becomes cheaper, 
either as a result of the wage-price spiral or 
of currency inflation, or both? What if, 
instead, we put our minds and hearts into 
convincing the whole world, by performance, 
that the value of American products and 
American dollars will always equal or better 
that of other countries’ products or cur- 
rencies? 

“In any event it seems to me we have no 
choice but to make the try or else resign our- 
selves to eventual decay.” 

The try is completely within our capabil- 
ity, but we are not making a very good try 
at increased productivity when some of us 
are striking for a 20-hour week, as the build- 
ers’ electricians are now doing in New York, 
or when we find ourselves unable to match 
in either quality or cost, the production of 
many items for sale in either our home mar- 
kets or in the export field. We are not 
making a very good try when we let the value 
of our dollar continue to dwindle or permit 
foreign faith in the sanctity of our credit and 
our currency to fade away and our gold 
reserves to pour out to other nations. As the 
Federal Reserve Board chief points out, the 
1946 American dollar has shrunk to 65 cents, 
with the resultant higher level of costs 
making it more difficult to maintain our 
competitive position in the world or to retain 
worldwide confidence in our ability and will 
to maintain the dollar’s value henceforth. 

The blame is the people's. We insist on 
spending more than we are willing to pay 
for—and sometimes on working less than we 
need to work to produce what we need to 
produce. We need to check the inflation 
spiral and to stop living on deficits. Martin 
put it this way: 

“In my view, it would be grossly unfair 
and wholly unfruitful to blame any one ad- 
ministration for our national debt’s growth 
and our currency’s shrinkage. Deficit fi- 
nancing has marked many administrations, 
and the emergency of war has forced it on 
many of our presidents, with inflationary 
consequnces they could not prevent. From 
its founding the United States has had 34 
Presidents and I am certain none of them 
ever welcomed a deficit or advocated infia- 
tion as an instrument of policy. If we the 
people want a culprit, we had better look for 
fault in ourselyes, as well as in somebody 
else. And we had better give a collective 
assist to Presidential commitments to bal- 
anced budgets, whenever they're offered. 
The least thing we can do for our country 18 
to stop asking it to do more for us,” 


Annuity Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, basic in- 
equities in many laws exist. It is, I feel. 
the duty of every Member of Congress 
to attempt to remedy them when such 
situations are brought to light. 

I have recently learned that under the 
provisions of section 10 of the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act a widow of a Govern- 
ment employee loses all annuity rights 
upon her remarriage, Asa result, should 
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her second husband die, she is not re- 
entitled to the annuity regardless of her 
financial circumstances. This, of course, 
Would be true if, by a quirk of fate, the 
Second husband dies 1 day after the 
Marriage. 

To remedy this situation I have today 
introduced H.R. 10172, which would pro- 
Vide the widow with a reentitlement to 
the annuity should the second husband 
die. The bill also prevents a widow from 
receiving more than one annuity in the 
event she had any entitlement as a re- 
sult of her second marriage. 

I invite and request those of my col- 


es who so desire to act as cospon-, 


Sors of this legislation or to introduce 
Similar bills. 


Mr. Walter’s Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, everyone 
knows my feelings toward “Tap” WALTER, 
truly great American whom I consider 
One of my closest friends. Every Mem- 
ber of this House, I am sure, was just as 
as I was with Mr. WALTER’s an- 
nouncement 2 weeks ago that he would 
Seek reelection to this great body. From 
the daily press have come some of the 
finest tributes any man could ever dream 
to have said about him. One of these 
editorials recently appeared in the 
Omaha World-Herald. Under unani- 


consent, I insert it in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. WALTER'S CHOICE 


Pay grudging tribute to one of the powerful 
men in the House of Representatives, a man 
Who aside from J. Edgar Hoover is perhaps 
country’s most effective battler against 
Subversive activities. 
We refer to Representative Francis E. 
ALTER, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
fan Activities, coauthor of the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act, a man whose integ- 
rity and sense of proportion have kept the 
AC on the track despite the unrelenting 
enmity of the left and the sometimes em- 
embrace of crackpot elements. 
The immediate news about Mr. WALTER 138 
that, rather than retire, as planned, he will 
run for a 16th term. We doubt that any 
ae man in public life has taken such un- 
elenting abuse as has been heaped on Mr. 
ALTER, or that anyone is more deserving of 
ble retirement at 67, which is a rela- 
tively early retirement age for a Congress- 


But Mr. Waurer tells of “widespread in- 
ce“ that he continue. That insistence 
Teportedly is strong in his Pennsylvania dis- 
trict, where he is believed to be a shoo-in, 
and certainly all who are concerned about 
the future of the Un-American Activities 
5 ttee will be happy to learn of his 
ecision. 
= Mr. Warrer personifies the HUAC. The 
ther members—Representatives MOULDER, 
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Bruce, and ScHADEBERG—may be estimable 
Congressmen, but their names do not carry 
the authority and which Francis 
Watrer’s does. Without him as its chair- 
man, the HUAC would be a much less effec- 
tive body. 

These times call for the knowledge and 
hardheadedness which Mr. WALTER applies to 
matters of public policy. 

The concern over communism felt by mil- 
lions of Americans, the bland disregard of 
the internal Communist menace on the part 
of some officials, the crackpotism and crimi- 
nal violence that sometimes flare up, create 


circumstances which can become explosive. 


Under such conditions, the authority and 
good sense of a Francis WALTER are needed 
by America. We are pleased by his decision 
to run again, and we trust that his consti- 
tuents will send him back to continue his 
dedicated service to the Nation. 


“Caveat Emptor” With or Without Slide 
Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


- HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Ave Maria, national 
Catholic weekly, issue of February 3, 
1962. 


“CAVEAT EMPTOR” WITH OR WITHOUT SLIDE 
RULE 


Going shopping? Take along a slide rule. 

Or so we're told by a mother of four who 
never fails to carry a slide rule with her 
when- buying her family’s supplies. After 
some investigation, we came to the conclu- 
sion that she is right. Women who do not 
stop and figure prices on competing brands 
are losers—and they lose $2 to $3 a week, if 
they are buying for medium-sized families. 

The mother armed with the slide rule 
calculates fast and easily whether a 1-pound, 
14-ounce can of peaches at 30 cents is really 
a better bargain than two, 1- pound, 2-ounce 
cans priced at two for 35 cents. (It isn't.) 

Deliberate lack of standardization in con- 
tent weight or measure is but one of the 
gimmicks employed by American manufac- 
turers and processors to befuddle the hurried 
and harried shopper, who may be watching 
several children with one eye as she scans the 
shelf with the other. 

The contents are not listed on some items, 
disguised on others. So-called sale prices 
are frequently a coverup for reduced quan- 
tity. New beer bottles called shorties or 
compact cans list bargain prices—and the 
buyer doesn't realize that he is receiving 
only 11 ounces instead of the customary 12. 

In addition, the packaging industry has 
achieved miracles in making cartons twice 
the size of the contents; the label-printing 
industry has come through with smaller- 
than-ever type to be used to print the 
quantity. 

Not to be outdone, Madison Avenue does 
its best to delude, coerce, cower, cajole and 
caterwaul the public into buying products 
through tricks and devices—and outright 
lies and fakery. 

Just recently the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion cracked down on a shaving cream firm 
for “false, misleading and deceptive” ads. A 
TV commercial showed the product lathered 
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on sandpaper; this was followed by a swipe 
of a razor that left the sandpaper's surface 
clean. Naturally, if you have what is called 
a “sandpaper beard” you'll want to rush and 
buy some before tomorrow morning's ordeal. 

The hitch: The “sandpaper” was really 
plexiglass covered with sand. FTC investi- 
gators had tried and tried to shave sand- 
paper with the sponsor's product. All they 
achieved was a stack of soggy sandpaper. 

This single example, adequately publicized 
in the daily press, reveals a sick part of our 
society. The mother with the slide rule 
diagnosed the illness: “Shopping is a battle 
of wits, with the people who make the prod- 
ucts winning consistently. They're out to 
‘take’ you. I visit three chainstores after 
studying their ads in the newspapers every 
week. I check the price of every item. 1 
drive my husband slightly batty by over- 
systematizing this routine. And yet even I 
get tricked sometimes.” 

How does the industry feel about the prob- 
lem? When a bill was proposed in Congress 
that would create a Consumer Department 
at Cabinet level to protect the American 
buyer against the gimmicks of manufac- 
turers, one organ of industry said it was not 
needed. An editorial in the Industrial News 
Review claimed: “Mrs. American Housewife 
is a canny soul. She knows what she wants, 
and she can tell a good buy from a bad one.” 

This overbearing complacency in the face 
of complaints on all sides was pointed up by 
an editorial in the Portland Oregonian: 
“With her eyes missing nothing, she moves 
from shelf to shelf, hefting packages and 
studying labels and prices. Click, click goes 
her electronic brain, as she discards the odd- 
sized package with the flamboyant label and 
tucks another into her cart. She is efficiency 
personified. Shopping is her job, and none 
knows it better.” 

If these responses typify the attitude of 
manufacturers and processors in general, 
they are inviting a governmental look at 
their tactics, as well as the possibility of 
some control on the outrageous methods 
they employ to steal pennies and dimes and, 
over a year’s time, hundreds of dollars from 
millions of family treasuries. 

They are also inviting unfavorable pub- 
licity that can hurt longstanding and hon- 
orable “images.” A major private, nonprofit 
and noncommercial organization—Consum- 
ers Union—is gaining in popularity by its 
commonsense advice on which brands are 
better than others. i 

We would prefer to see the persuasive con- 


world; but if the voice of 
through organized effort is not enough the 
Government may have to exercise legal con- 
trol. 
Whatever is done, it is time to stop malign- 
ing American women by calling them elec- 
tronic computers. Industry must accept the 
responsibility that cannot be divorced from 
their position of influence as suppliers of 
the needs of life. r 

The lady with the slide rule is the rare 
exception. And if even she gets “taken,” 
what's happening to you? 

TERRY F. BROCK., 


The Wit and Wisdom of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just received a copy of 
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“The Wit and Wisdom of Congress,” 
edited by Edward Boykin. 

This is a treasury of anecdotes and 
epigrams, quips and puns, nuggets of 
historic debate and gems of eloquence— 
all handpicked from the annuals of the 
Congress, from 1789 to the present. 

Mr. Boykin, a longtime student of con- 
gressional history, has watched the Con- 
gress in action for a quarter century. 

His research into the records of Con- 
gress is probably unsurpassed by that of 
any other American historian today. 

The work of compiling and editing the 
lively, the humorous, and the eloquent 
words and activities of the Congress is 
his unique achievement; no similar 
treatment of the congressional annals 
has ever been published. 

While I have not yet finished my copy, 
I have found it thus far to be highly 
entertaining and informative, and I cer- 
tainly would offer it as recommended 
reading for Members of the Congress. 
And, I might add, our Hon. Vice Presi- 
dent Jonson, and Senator KENNETH B. 
Keatine also offer their recommenda- 
tions of the publication. 


Shert Explanation of H.R. 10078 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, on 
last Monday, I introduced a bill to pro- 
vide student loans and require a study 
and report as to the extent to which our 
present inadequate and fragmented ap- 
proach could be replaced and should be 
supplemented by such a loan program. 

This bill is intended to provide loans 
for better than average students who 
are unable to attend college without a 
loan. Under the proposal, repayment of 
the loan would begin the second year af- 
ter the student completes full-time study, 
and the loan would be repaid at the rate 
of 5 percent of the individual's net tax- 
able income per year. 

The bill would allot loan funds to col- 
leges, which in turn would make the 
loans. The cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment for 200,000 interest-free loans to 
be repaid from future earnings would be 
about the same amount as the 40,000 
scholarships proposed by the administra- 
tion and included in the higher education 
bill as recently passed in the Senate. 

This would be a much better approach, 
for more students would participate, it 
would not interfere with existing scholar- 
ships and would assure continued com- 
petition for private scholarships, and it 
would permit some students below the 
genius level to develop their talents also. 

We do not want a situation where only 
those who can memorize best go to col- 
lege—we also want to develop those stu- 
dents who question, think, and analyze, 
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but who tend to get B's rather than A’s. 
Thomas Edison and Albert Einstein were 
both in this category, and, like them, 
some students bloom late but with a 
more solid and better balanced founda- 
tion. 

It is my belief that the greatest advan- 
tage our educational system has had over 
the Soviet system is that we usually have 
given students the freedom of choice in 
what course they will take; however, 
since shortages have appeared in several 
professions and skills, the tendency has 
been to have Federal scholarships in 
specific areas which will divert students 
from the courses of study they prefer, 
and next we find shortages in some area 
from which students were diverted. 

There are some 34 different programs 
dealing with parts of the problem on a 
piecemeal basis. I believe the total cost 
of this increasingly splintering approach 
is more than the cost of having a broad 
loan program under which there would 
be enough graduates taking the courses 
they choose to fill all the needs. I be- 
lieve the total cost of an interest-free 
loan repayable out of future earnings is 
only about one-fifth as much as the cost 
of scholarships and thus five times as 
many students can be given loans with 
the same cost to the Government. 

If we had more going to college who 
are now looking for unskilled jobs that 
do not exist, we would not need to try 
to guide students into courses of study 
they do not prefer. We are graduating 
about 800,000 students per year and 
about 200,000 more of college ability are 
unable to attend college due to needing 
an average of $700. ` 

On the average, the young people could 
secure the balance of the money needed 
and would gladly repay from future 
earnings. These young men and women 
have been adding to the unemployment 
rolls or replacing unskilled workers at 
the very time when there is a shortage of 
some professions and skills, especially in 
the electronics field. 

The bill also provides for a study to 
determine the extent to which Federal 
grant and assistance programs designed 
to induce students into particular courses 
of study have diverted students from 
other courses of study which they pre- 
ferred and for which other Federal grant 
or assistance programs have been en- 
acted. It will also determine the extent 
to which the provisions of this act can 
reasonably replace various other Federal 
grants or assistance programs designed 
to overcome the financial barrier to stu- 
dents attending an institution of higher 
education. 

College graduates will not be as effi- 
cient and productive if they are in a line 
of work or a profession that they did not 
really want anyway. I think freedom of 
choice should be given greater weight and 
that it is time we reappraise the direc- 
tion we have been going and expand the 
whole base of higher education under a 
less expensive approach rather than try- 
ing to induce students into course of 
study they do not prefer. 
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Individual Initiative in Fallout Shelter 
Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, an out- 
standing example of what individual 
citizens can do in the trying days that 
lie ahead has been shown by the junior 
chamber of commerce of Perrine, Fla. 

This fine organization has developed 
plans and received approval for the con- 
struction of a 500-person nuclear blast 
and fallout shelter. 

I am proud to point out to my col- 
leagues in the U.S. Congress that the 
Perrine jaycees intend to raise the en- 
tire estimated $230,000 necessary for 
construction solely through community 
effort and do not intend to seek any Fed- 
eral, State, county, or city money for the 
project. 

The Perrine Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce deserves the highest praise for this 
project, aimed at civil survival. I wish 
also to mention to my colleagues that 
this shelter will be named in honor of 
President John F. Kennedy. 


The details of this fine project are set 
forth in the following article from the 
Homestead (Fla.) News-Leader of Jan- 
uary 11, 1962: 

PERRINE JAYCEES GET NUCLEAR SHELTER 

APPROVAL 

A proposed $230,000 nuclear blast and fall- 
out shelter for Perrine—thought to be the 
first of its kind in the country—got a green 
light this week. 

Location of the 500-person shelter on the 
grounds of Perrine Elementary School won 
school board approval with one big stipula- 
tion. Permission to begin construction will 
have to wait until Perrine Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, sponsor of the shelter, bas 
raised the entire construction cost. 

Jaycees, far from being dismayed at the 
finance reservation, immediately plunged in- 
to ambitious plans to earn the $230,000 
through a hard-hitting, multiple-facet fund 
drive slated for kickoff by March 1. 

So far, they have slated a million-signature 
honor roll, contests in which unusual and 
valuable prizes will be offered, and a dinner 
and an entertainment meeting for which 
they hope to arrange television coverage- 
Menu for the dinner will be, naturally, sur- 
vival foods similar to those with which the 
shelter will be stocked. 

The shelter, entirely underground, will in- 
clude all necessary facilities for 500 people 
for 2 weeks. Covering 10,000 square feet, the 
structure will have four wings and a 3,500- 
foot central recreation room. It is to be 
completely airtight in case of bacteriological 
warfare of poison gas. 

Jaycees’ decision to name the shelter in 
honor of President John Kennedy drew from 
the President the comment that he is deeply 
touched by the gesture. “We are dedicating 
it in his name because he has called atten- 
tion to the people of the country to the vital 
need for shelters,” said John Standring: 
rea of the Jaycees’ civil defense com- 
mittee. 
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The club does not intend to ask for Fed- 
eral, State, county, or city money for the 
Project, Standring said. Instead, people and 
firms in the area will be called on for dona- 
tions and pledges of service, money, and 
materials. 

“Maybe there's a public spirited rock com- 
Pany that would donate some rock or cement. 
And construction firms could help us a great 
deal by providing some type of equipment 
and perhaps an operator to run it,” he ex- 
“plained. 

The shelter plans last week won approval 
of county civil defense officials, Metro Com- 
missioner Walter Weiss, and Dade superin- 

, tendent of schools, Dr. Joe Hall. 

Weiss wrote to the Jaycees: “Civil defense 
irr this nuclear age involves two major phases. 
One is the matter of survival in the event 
of a nuclear attack, and the second is that 
of reorganization of our resources after an 
attack. Your efforts are significant for they 
Constitute movement in the only direction 

to assure some hope of survival. * * * 
My congratulations for your fine efforts.” 
Congratulations for your fine efforts.” 

Sheriff Tom Kelly, director of civil defense 
im south Florida and head of the county civil 
defense organization, also had high praise 
for the Jaycees’ project. I am hopeful that 
Your worthy undertaking will serve as an ex- 
ample that other civic and fraternal groups 

` May follow," he said. 

- “The action of the Perrine Junior Chamber 
ot Commerce bears out the old saying, ‘If 
you want something done, do it yourself,’ 
and I compliment the club for its interest in 
developing a project which will serve the 
Whole community,” added Dr. Hall. 

The shelter has been designed to be com- 
Pletely self-sufficient, and embodies an iso- 
lation ward, a kitchen equipped to serve 500 
People, a library with practical books to 
teach survivors to take up life in a post- 
fallout world, a communications center with 

ve radio and a periscope system, a 
sound system with recording of music and 
Stories for entertainment, and a decontami- 
nation center where latecomers can shed 
Tadioactive clothing and take showers. 


The Real Trouble With the U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN - 


f OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Madison Avenue boys have been busy on 
the U.N. bond issue, as has Adlai Steven- 
son and President Kennedy, but as Ar- 
thur Krock points out in his very elo- 
Quent article of February 8, in the New 
York Times, there is more to the prob- 
lem than money alone. It is time the 
Citizens of the United States were given 
the true picture: 

IN TE NATION: Motey ALONE CANNOT SOLVE 
THE U.N. PROBLEM 
(By Arthur Krock) 
Wasuincton, February 7—The adminis- 
m today presented for the counter- 
Signature of Congress a double draft on the 
to relieve the financial distress of 
the United Nations caused by large-scale mil- 
Ai operations and fiscally delinquent 


Testifying before a Senate committee in 
behalf of the proposed purchase by the 
United States of 50 percent of a U.N. bond 
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issue of $200 million. Adlai E. Stevenson as- 
serted that the imperative of the objective 


would justify an outright gift of the money 


which many opponents of this plan would 
welcome as a straightforward non-prece- 
dent-creating substitute. Addressing Con- 
gress as a whole, the President asked for a 
supplemental budget sum of $25.6 million to 
pay this Nation's share of the cost, so far, of 
one of the large-scale U.N. military opera- 
tions—in the Congo, of which the end is not 
in sight. 

But money alone will not solve the problem 
the U.N. has posed for this people and those 
of the oniy effective military allies of the 
United States. This problem is the product 
of several developments by which the Gen- 
eral Assembly has become the activist force 
in the big glass house on the East River. 
Among these developments are: (1) A double 
standard of international morality, manda- 
tory on the West, unregistered on the Soviet 
Union and such “unalined” aggressors as 
Nehru; (2) the evolution of the Assembly 
majority, which can be formed of nations 
that pay 5% percent of the U.N. costs, into 
a group which will approve any resolution, 
no matter how irresponsible or injurious to 
the pursuit of world peace, if represented as 
anticolonialism. 

The tactic of the Kennedy administration, 
once it made the major decision. to base 
fundamental foreign policies of the United 
States on positions taken by the U.N. Assem- 
bly majority, has been to ignore these prob- 
lems, or to obscure them for the American 
people in a cloud of Official statments. So 
candor has been left to British statesmen. 
How this can be used constructively, with 
the purpose of preserving the U.N., is demon- 
strated by the following extracts from Prime 
Minister Macmillan’s speech to the Com- 
mons on February 5: 

“The U.N. is not a sovereign body. It 
is not even an alliance. * * It is an asso- 
ciation of sovereign states whose sovereignty 
is especially emphasized in the charter. * * * 
One of the difficulties about the resolutions 
(urging "immediate independence’ of all peo- 
ples, the Kantanga military operation, etc.) 
is that many of them are contrary to the 
charter * * * are sometimes conflicting and 
often obscure * * *. 

“The whole foundation on which the U.N. 
was built has been undermined (by the cold 
war) with ‘a number of unalined nations 
lying outside.” * * * The U.N. can never be 
made to work unless political conditions 
can be created in the world which allow the 
* + * Council to operate, not for perpetual 
propaganda purposes, not as a body per- 
manently divided, but as a tem 

THE BRITISH POLICY VERSUS OURS 


The Prime Minister observed that since the 


British Government thinks “the first pur- 


pose of the U.N. ought to be to bring about 
peace, not war,” it seeks “to prevent the 
U.N. from being drawn into a position in 
which it will become a kind of new colonial 
power, with vast and increasing obligations 
for administration, finance, and military op- 
erations far beyond its present capacity.“ 
“Honesty,” he said, required the British to 
oppose resolutions (the U.S. delegate voted 
for), though in “broad sympathy” with their 
concept, because of language like this—in a 
resolution “adopted 6 months after the 
Congo outbreaks and still frequently in- 
voked—‘inadequacy of political, economic, or 
educational preparedness should never serve 
as a pretext for delaying independence.’” 
This, said Macmillan, “is not the path to 
freedom, but to chaos.” 

Macmillan's appraisal that candor is in 
the interest of the U.N.’s survival, is in sharp 
contrast with this government's policy of 
inducing reform by glossing over and going 
along. Representative of this thinking were 
decisions by which the prestige of charter 


eral and brother to Indonesia and Sukarno. 


The Brooklyn Public Library: We Strive 
for Excellence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Brooklyn may not know all the answers 
but we do know where to find them. The 
63d Annual Report of the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library is a record of growth worthy 
of a most literate and knowledgeable peo- 
ple, the residents of Brooklyn, the first 
suburb of the Nation's first Capital. 


I commend the chief librarian, Mr. 
Francis R. St. John, the president of the 
board of trustees, Mr. Charles J. Mylod, 
the trustees, and all our librarians whom 
I have always found to be most cour- 
teous, dedicated, and diligent in their 
continuing efforts on behalf of those who 
seek after knowledge. I commend to my 
colleagues certain excerpts from this 
vital report: 

SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL Report, 1960-61: We 

STRIVE FOR EXCELLENCE—REPORT OF THE 

PRESIDENT 


Hon. Robert F. Wagner, and the Honorable 
Board of Estimate, it is my pleasure to for- 
ward you on behalf of our board of trustees, 
the 63d Annual Report of the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library in which the chief librarian sum- 
marizes the achievements of the staff during 
the period July 31, 1960, to June 30, 1961. 
On behalf of the trustees and the staff I re- 
port with sincere sorrow the death of Henry 
J. Davenport, president for the past 12 years 
and a trustee since 1936. The true adminis- 
tration of this library was his life's ambition. 
We know that he achieved a glorious suc- 
cess. 

A review of these past 25 years shows that 
our Brooklyn Public Library has had a very 
substantial growth and its services have 
greatly expanded to meet the demands of 
our population. This growth is best illus- 
trated by comparing the library budget of 
several hundred thousand dollars some years 
ago with our 1961 budget of close to $7 mil- 
lion. Our library has become one of the 


stantly increasing and, due to our new 
branches, is near an all-time peak. 

In considering this perlod in the develop- 
ment of this library we refer respectfully to 
our late friend, Borough President John 
Cashmore, the library’s constant advocate in 
the board of estimate. Over the years the 
needs of the library received his careful at- 
tention and support. 

The growth in library services has required 
since 1949 the opening of new branches and 
a program of rehabilitation under the de- 
partment of public works. Following is a 
listing of the new branches and the rehabili- 
tation program. Plans to complete the re- 
habilitation are progressing on a well 
thought out schedule. We are most anxious 
at this time to complete the new Brooklyn 
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Heights branch which is to be a part of the 
civic center. 

Now what of the future? I believe that 
we may say of our library “The true admin- 
istration of a free library is the foundation 
for our democratic government of independ- 
ence, freedom and liberty”. Our free public 
libraries, surpassed by none and equalled in 
few countries throughout the world were 
established for all of our people to have ac- 
cess to the knowledge and writings of the 
men who established our country as well as 
to the thought of all ages. Now is the time 
to take advantage of this knowledge in a 
rapidly changing world. The year covered by 
this report shows a restless world in political, 
social and economic change. New accent is 
being put on the importance of education to 
develop special talents in order to advance in 
scientific and technological discoveries. 
Since school and libraries are partners in 
education greater demands will be made on 
the library. The library is the university of 
all people as it serves the educational needs 
of the entire community. It is to our free 
Hbraries that our people will turn to review 
the truths which formed our national char- 
acter and to rediscover what caused America 
to be loved and respected throughout the 
world, 

Just how the measures up to these 
demands and how it is gearing itself for the 
pressures of coming years is outlined in the 
following pages by the chief librarian from 
reports of the branch and department heads, 
their theme being “We strive for execllence“. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES J. Myton, 
í President. 


REPORT OF THE CHIEF LIBRARIAN 


John W. Gardner, president of the Carnegie 
Corp., of New York, wrote in the report of the 
President's Commission on National Goals 
that, “We must raise standards in every 
phase of our national life.” He urged “an 
authentic concern for excellence.” More re- 
cently in his book entitled “Excellence” he 
stated, “What we must reach for is a con- 
ception of perpetual self-discovery, perpetual 
reshaping to realize one's best self, to be 
the person one could be.” 

The goals which Mr. Gardner describes 
have long been the credo of the staff of the 
Brooklyn Public Library. 

As the president of the board indicated in 
his report the extension, enlargement and 
rehabilitation of branch buildings during the 
last 12 years have provided the shell for the 
type of quality service which the library staff 
tries to give. During the coming year we will 
open six new branches (five of them in areas 
previously unserved). In addition the new 
Brooklyn Heights Branch and Business Li- 
brary will be completed as will an extensive 
additfon to the King’s Bay Branch. All of 
these buildings will permit us to serve these 
communities with a greater degree of ex- 
cellence.“ 

An expansion of the district library—fam- 
ily reading center plan which has proved so 
successful has helped us to maintain high 
quality professonal service in the face of con- 
tinuing shortages of professional librarians. 

A basic essential for excellent library serv- 
ice is an adequate book stock, Branch and 
division heads have uniformly expressed 
their gratitude in their reports for the in- 
creased funds which have helped to fill 
empty shelves. 

Our oral book review sessions held weekly 
throughout the year have insured a continu- 
ing high quality in selection of books for 
purchase. 

Altogether, 429,396 volumes were processed 
during the year or, 71,574 more than in the 
previous year. The coordinator of cataloging 
estimated that if laid side by side these 
volumes would extend for a distance of 11.6 
miles. By comparison the limited space of 
only a few square feet in which these books 
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are unpacked and processed by a small group 
of people greatly hampers a dedicated staff. 

Mutilations and thefts continue to cut 
into our book budget. One ironic case, re- 
ported by the social science division, and a 
typical one at that, is the experience of one 
college lecturer who came to the library to 
compile a bibliography of recent periodical 
articles on his subject, “Cheating” only to 
find that all the articles had been torn out, 

Our congratulations go to Mrs. Eleanor T. 
Smith, coordinator of adult services, winner 
of this year’s Friends of the Brooklyn Public 
Library Award for her distinguished con- 
tribution to the library world for a series 
of 38 consecutive weekly book reviews on the 
nationwide Christophers’ television program. 


Nineteen staff members retired this year . 


and we all wish them long and happy retire- 
ments. Of these 14 were librarians and 
there were 3 from the custodial and 2 from 
the maintenance staffs. 

On December 19, 1960, Mr. Henry J. Daven- 
port, the president of the library board, dies 
after a brief illness. His imagination, his 
support, and his devotion to the Brooklyn 
Public Library made possible the growth of 
the library during the years since 1948 when 
he first was elected president. The staff has 
mourned his death, and as chief librarian 
I feel compelled to express not only the great 
professional loss to the library of this val- 
iant champion but a deep personal feeling 
after 12 years of friendly and enlightened 
leadership. 

Mr. Marino Ruffier who died on May 25, 
1961, was another whose death the library 
has regretted. Mr. Ruffier’s intellectual con- 
tributions in building the collections of the 
library have been responsible for much of 
the present quality of excellence in our re- 
ference and research service. 

The friends of the library and the Brook- 
lyn Council have continued to give us aid 
and sustenance during the past year in our 
efforts to give the best to the people of 
Brooklyn. 


Dallas Editor Warns of Danger to Our 
Economy in Federal Grab for Power 
Over Wages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the close 
affinity of the President with the leaders 
of big labor increases the chances that 
the latest scheme of Walter Reuther 
to tax employers to pay workers for a 
40-hour week regardless of the time 
worked, will be presented to Congress 
for action. This proposal, of course, fol- 
lows the pattern of economic thinking 
opposed to the traditional free enterprise 
system in favor of socialistic policies. 
As with all the schemes to give more 
power to the Federal Government, this 
one could hurt most those the planners 
claim they want to help. Once we es- 
tablish the pattern for payment of 
wages in private industry by the Gov- 
ernment, we have set the stage for the 
final act in which private industry is 
abolished altogether and we are all serv- 
ants of the state. A thoughtful study 
of the proposal and its implications are 
contained in the following article by 
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Frank Langston, editorial page editor 

of the Dallas Times Herald: 

Tax-For-Wace PLAN Hrrs at U.S. SYSTEM 
(By Frank Langston) 

Who's going to pay your wages? 

Your employer? Uncle Sam? Your neigh- 
bors—or yourself? 

And what will be the relation of the wages 
you get to the hours you spend working for 
them? 

These are some questions that are going » 
to be asked in the next few weeks. Some 
strange answers are being proposed for them. 

And these questions will prompt some eveD 
more basic ones: 

What's the real purpose of the bakery 
where you work—to bake bread or to provide 
a job for you? What's the purpose of a shoe 
store—to sell shoes or to give the shoe sales- 
man a job? 

A labor leader with powerful political ties 
bas come forward with this proposal: 

Pass a law for a Federal tax on employers 
to maintain 40 hours pay for a shortened 
workweek. 

The labor leader, Walter Reuther, appar- 
ently is serious about the matter and says 
he has talked with Members of and 
people inside the administration about it. 

He says it would be a sort of “national in- 
surance fund” plan that would work like 
social security. 

HOW THE PLAN WOULD WORK 


He would have his plan for a reduced 
workweek go into effect when unemploy- 
ment is high. Then the people with jobs 
would work less but get just as much money 
as when they were working a full 40-hour 
week. That would mean more jobs avail- 
able for the unemployed—also at a reduced- 
week rate and at 40-hour pay. Everybody 
would have a steady income and consumer 
buying would remain at a high level, creat- 
ing general prosperity. 

That's the way the plan would work—in 
theory. 

But there are certain factors that Mr. 
Reuther ignores. 

In setting up an employment insurance 
system, he plans to tap the employer only 
to pay the cost. 

Nothing is said about having the worker 
set aside a part of his pay in high-employ- 


. ment periods. The boss would pay the total 


cost. 
FISHING WITH FULL PAY 


The worker just couldn't lose under such 
a system, If business is good, he has 3 
job—and maybe even a little overtime pay: 
If business is bad he still has a job, getting 
full-time pay, and also has more time to 8° 
fishing. 

Under such a system, workers would have 
an extra incentive for poor business—more 
leisure time. 

Presumably the Federal Government would 
have to establish the point at which the re- 
duced workweek would go into effect. This 
would mean more Government interferencë 
and more Federal control over private in- 
dustry. 

Once such a scheme were in effect and in- 
dustry went on a reduced workweek it wo 
be very difficult to return to a normal week. 
The very act of going back to such a normal 
week would result in more unemployment— 
and another order for a reduced week. 

Furthermore, we have had conditions many 
times in which there was a scarcity of labor 
in certain industries during periods of hig? 
employment generally. And the same ca? 
be said of certain regions of the country- 

EMPLOYER CARRIES THE LOAD 


Mr. Reuther's tax—which could becom? 
astronomical—is aimed at the employer. 
He plans to have this one segment of the 
economy provide for the economic welfare 
of the entire country without giving it an 
additional source of profits. 
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It would make as much sense to levy a con- 
Sumer tax to assure a market for goods re- 
Bardiess of whether a need for them exists. 
And it would make as much sense to levy 
a tax on labor to provide profits for industry 
during times of recession. 

As a matter of fact, any additional tax on 
employers would have to be passed on to 
the public in the form of higher prices. This 
Would mean more inflation. 

This effort to tax employers to maintain 
& reduced workweek with normal week pay 
Would hit hard at our system of private ini- 
lative. It smacks strongly of the “something 
for nothing” philosophy. 

It would place Government in the role of 
Paymaster for labor with funds wrested from 
business, 

It's contrary to our American system and 

no place in our economic picture if we 
Temain a free enterprise nation. 


The House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee Will Be Asked To 
Conduct an Investigation Study of the 
Adequacy of the Regulation of Non- 
scheduled Airlines in the Light of the 
Imperial Airlines Crash at Richmond, 
Va., November 8, 1961, Killing 74 
Army Recruits and 3 Crew Members 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


~ OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 8, I refrained from signing the 
Teport of the special Subcommittee of 
te House Armed Services to investigate 

e Imperial Airlines plane crash near 

ond, Va., November 8, 1961, at 
Which time 74 Army recruits and 3 crew 
bers lost their lives. 

In refraining from signing the sub- 

ttee report the following state- 

Ment reveals my additional views which I 
po with the subcommittee chairman. 
Ho Owing the statement is a copy of the 
use resolution I intend to introduce 

* Monday, February 12, 1962, which 

Ould authorize the Committee on Inter- 
8 te and Foreign Commerce to conduct 
à investigation and study of the ade- 
2 of the regulation of nonscheduled 
anes in the light of the Imperial Air- 

2 cae near Richmond, Va., Novem- 


H. Res— 


Resolution to authorize the Committee on 
terstate and Foreign Commerce to con- 
an investigation and study of the 


adequacy of the regulation of nonsched- 
Uled airlines 


nate bed, That the Committee on Inter- 
Whol, and Foreign Commerce, acting as a 
© or by subcommittee, is authorized 

iny to conduct a full and complete 
ti cablabatlon and study at the earliest prac- 
8 le time of the adequacy of the regula- 
rel of supplemental air carriers (commonly 
Parte mee as 3 airlines”), with 
emphasis upon Imperial Airlines, 

by the Civil Aeronautics Board and the Fed- 
dun Aviation Agency insofar as concerns re- 
ements of safe equipment, competent 
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and trained personnel, sufficient inspections 
and other safety measures, adequate mainte- 
nance, adequate records of maintenance 
and servicing, and compliance with 
operating standards, instructions, and man- 
uals. Such Investigation and study shall 
be conducted in the light of the crash of an 
aircraft of the Imperial Airlines on Novem- 
ber 8, 1961, at Richmond, Virginia, killing 
74 Armed Forces recruits and 3 members of 
the crew, in order to determine the extent 
to which this tragedy was the result of in- 
adequate regulations or inadequate enforce- 
ment of existing regulations, as well as 
neglect on the part of management and em- 
ployees.of that airline, with a view to recom- 
mending such measures as the Congress may 
adopt to prevent a recurrence of the factors 
leading to this tragedy. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee or subcommittee is au- 
thorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within 
the United States, including any Common- 
wealth or possession thereof, whether the 
House is in session, has recessed, or has ad- 
journed, to hold such hearings, and to re- 
quire, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, records, cor- 
respondence, memorandums, papers, and 
documents, as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 
of the committee designated by him, and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman or member. 

The committee shall report to the House 
as soon as practicable during the present 
Congress the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. Any such report 
which is made when the House is not in 
session shall be filed with the Clerk of the 
House. 


Punta del Este Was Not a Victory for the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that the American people understand 
clearly what we are up against in the 
Communist invasion of the Western 
Hemisphere, I call attention to the fol- 
lowing article which was written for the 
Dallas Morning News by a correspondent 
who was present at the Punta del Este 
Conference: 

PUNTA DEL ESTE TERMED U.S. CATASTROPHE 

(By Thayer Waldo) ~ 

Santo DOMINGO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC—If 
the attempted invasion of Cuba last April 
was a debacle, then what has just taken 
place at Punta del Este must be rated a 
catastrophe. 

A great deal of murky rationalization about 
the outcome of that conference is certain to 
be heard, all over the hemisphere. But the 
harsh, stubborn fact will remain that the 
inter-American system fell apart there— 
which is precisely what Fidel Castro set out 
to achieve. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk and his col- 
leagues went to that meeting with the 
avowed intention of unanimous 
agreement, among 19 other members of the 
Organization of American States (OAS), to 
apply stiff economic and diplomatic sanc- 
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tions against the present Cuban Govern- 
ment. 

After 10 days of largely fruitless bickering, 
the U.S. delegates came home with a devious 
resolution that assesses no such penalties 
on Castro’s pro-Communist regime, but 
merely calls for eventual—and still hypo- 
thetical—disbarment of that regime from the 
OAS. 

More painful still, even that relatively in- 
nocuous document is signed by the foreign 
ministers of only 13 other republics, repre- 
senting in the aggregate about 30 percent 
of Latin America’s total population. 

The three largest nations in the area— 
Brazil, Mexico, and Argentina—declined to 
approve that compromise action. They were 
joined in abstention by representatives of 
Chile, Bolivia, and Ecuador. Together, these 
countries have approximately 135 million in- 
habitants (Cuba itself has 6 million), as 
against some 60 million persons living in the 


signatory states. 


The prime tendency in the United States 
is to criticize, reproach or condemn outright 
those governments which abstained. De- 
mands are already heard, both in and out of 
the Congress, for a severe reappraisal of for- 
eign aid commitments to the six “uncooper- 
ative’ nations. Alliance for Progress funds 
requested by President Kennedy will now 
probably not be voted without specific re- 
strictions aimed at the defectors. 

Such attitudes are to be expected. They 
are also irrelevant, incompetent and imma- 
material, as the lawyers say. The disastrous 
rebuff we received at Punta del Este was ex- 
actly what anyone cognizant of the true 
situation thought we would get. 

That Dean Rusk, Chester Bowles, Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., Richard Goodwin, and the 
President’s other assorted Latin American 
advisers did not, apparently, anticipate that 
blow seems little short of incredible. It just 
about nails down the sorry inference that 
this administration as the preceding one, has 
no one in its employ who understands any- 
thing whatever about the motivations, prej- 
udices or mental processes of that vast con- 
glomerate often paternalistically referred to 
as “our southern neighbors.” 

We wanted this conference. We insisted 
on holding it—and upon making a cold war 
issue its raison d'etre—even though the six 
republics which refused to support its mini- 
mum findings are the same ones that pub- 
licly proclaimed their reluctance to attend 
such a conclave in the first place. 

The only difference between the votes cast 
in Washington 2 months ago when the meet- 
ing was proposed, and those registered at 
Punta del Este was a single switch—Mex- 
ico'’s—from the negative column to an ab- 
stention. Has there ever been any valid rea- 
san to believe that a more t re- 
alinement could be effected? If sò, it re- 
mains invisible, z 

During the interim between those two ses- 
sions, Kennedy conferred at Palm Beach with 
President Arturo Frondizi, of Argentina. 
Adlai Stevenson flew to Trinidad for talks 
with him. In Washington, the corps of 
bright, busy advisers from the White House 
and the State Department consulted fre- 
quently with diplomats of key Latin Ameri- 
can Republics. 

Meanwhile, Castro sent personal emis- 
saries—Foreign Minister Raul Roa and the 
latter's top aid, Carlos Olivares—all around 
the continent to make direct contact with 
heads of state or appropriate cabinet min- 


isters in a dozen countries. The travelers 


had one blunt and simple message to convey: 
You may not like us, but remember that 
without Castro to worry Washington, there 
would be no alliance for progress. 

The impact of that message was potent. 
After 15 years of neglect by the United States, 
many Latin American leaders were prepared 
to see a cause-and-effect pattern im the 
emergence of a hostile Western Hemisphere 
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regime, openly backed by Moscow, and the 
massive assistance program offered by Ken- 
nedy’s administration. 

To put it crudely, they just were not sure 
that we would carry out those pledges if we 
got everything we wanted in the way of tough 
measures against Fidel. 

There were several other factors which 
strongly influenced the final lineup at Punta 
del Este—all of them overlooked or discount- 
ed by the braintrusters“ from Washington. 

1. No existing article in any inter-Ameri- 
can treaty, or in the OAS Charter, specifically 
provides for expulsion of a member state, 
based solely on the ideology professed by its 
government. 

2. The Bay of Pigs fiasco 9 months earlier 
had not only weakened U.S. authority and 
prestige, but also prompted the suspicion 
among some that Latin Americans were now 
being asked to do the job we had falled 
to accomplish. 

3. Inviting such countries as Paraguay, 
Nicaragua and Haiti to join in a high-mind- 
ed declaration about “representative democ- 
racy" and “respect for human rights”—while 

ting no condemnation of thelr own 
dictatorial regimes—put a sour taste in a lot 
of mouths. 

4. All the Republics which abstained are 
actively engaged in exploring trade possi- 
bilities with the Communist bloc, because 
they desperately need new markets for their 
raw materials and better terms than they 
can now get from free world suppliers on 
essential imports. Inevitably, this circum- 
stance dampens their enthusiasm for becom- 
ing more involved in the East-West struggle. 

President Kennedy has said that he is 
satisfied with the results obtained at Punta 
del Este. Faced with the record, these are 
brave words. If they are also entirely sin- 
cere, the man who holds what has been 
called “the loneliest job in the world" stands 
more alone than ever. 


Establishment of a Department of Urban 
Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been much disturbed by the opposition 
to establishment of a Department of 
Urban Affairs. Today when 75 percent 
of our pebple live in cities, and 63 per- 
cent of our population lives on 10 per- 
cent of our land, adequate concern 
should be given to the problems of our 
cities and their residents. In 1860, 80 
percent of our populaticn was rural. 
Today less than 30 percent is rural farm 
and nonfarm. 

We have a Department of Commerce 
to assist business, and a Department of 
Labor to look after the interests of our 
workers. The Department of Agricul- 
ture assists the small fraction of our 
population which engages in agricultural 
pursuits. Parenthetically, I might point 
out that the budget of the Department of 
Agriculture is $5,836 million. The whole 
Federal budget devoted to housing and 
urban problems is $832 million. I do not 
downgrade nor oppose the need for a 
Department of Agriculture, on the con- 
trary I have been one of the strongest 
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supporters of programs to assist the 
farmers. I ask, however, only that con- 
sideration be given to the problem of the 
large percentage of our population which 
lives, works, and dies in urban areas. 
Today’s urban areas stretch for hundreds 
of miles almost uninterrupted by any 
open country. Rapid urbanization has 
been going on, and it is likely this proc- 
ess will speed up even more with attend- 
ant problems mushrooming. Speedy 
urbanization has given the cities enor- 
mous problems in water supply, water 
and air pollution, sewage disposal, trans- 
portation, crime and fire protection and 
prevention, streets and highways, educa- 
tion, recreation, housing and slum con- 
trol, planning and zoning, public health 
and welfare. No city has resources, eco- 
nomic or technical, adequate to cope 
with these problems which generally flow 
across city, State, and county lines. In- 
deed, every American city is plagued 
with severe financial problems nearing 
the crisis stage. We must approach 
these by coordinated governmental ac- 
tion which can be accomplished effi- 
ciently only under a Department of 
Urban Affairs. The problems of cities 
are now being worked on by the Federal 
Government in almost every area. Fed- 
eral programs now deal with air and wa- 
ter pollution, airport construction, edu- 
cational facilities, disaster relief, civil 
defense, medical and hospital facilities, 
water pollution control, highway, public 
welfare assistance, housing, urban re- 
newal, and a legion of other areas of con- 
cern to our city people. Establishment 
of a Department of Urban Affairs will of 
itself create no new and vast spending 
programs. If increased spending follows 
it will be because the Congress, the 
elected representatives of the people, 
have so voted and ordained, and because 
the plight of our citics demands it. We 
do seek to have consideration of our 
problems upgraded to the Cabinet level. 

Who will be head of this Department 
is secondary, the establishment of the 
Department is of first importance. It is 


- equally important, however, that there 


should be no discrimination on racial or 
other grounds in selecting a Cabinet of- 
floor to head this Department any more 
than it should exist in hiring clerks, 
custodial help, or intermediate execu- 
tives. Mr. Robert Weaver is the selection 
of the President of the United States to 
head this Department. He deserves to 
be considered on the basis of his qualifi- 
cations and ability. It is grossly im- 
proper to consider him in any other light. 
It is equally a great wrong to oppose a 
Department of Urban Affairs simply be- 
cause Mr. Weaver might head that 
agency, or because Mr. Weaver happens 
to be a Negro. 

Mr. Weaver has an outstanding record 
in the field of housing and urban af- 
fairs, in which he is a nationally recog- 
nized authority. He has given distin- 
guished service as head of the largest 


Agency in the projected Department of peo 


Urban Affairs, where he has compiled a 
record as an extraordinarily capable ad- 
ministrator, indeed probably being the 
best one this Agency has had. 

I vigorously support the action of 
President Kennedy in initiating the es- 
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tablishment of this Cabinet level agency 
under the provisions of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act. Icondemn the bigots who have 
injected the question of race into the es- 
tablishment of this Department to defeat 
@ measure so clearly in the public 
interest, 


Address by Dr. Charles H. Silver at Din- 
ner Given in Honor of Rabbi William 
Berkowitz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 28, 1961, a dinner was given in 
honor of Rabbi William Berkowitz at 
the Hotel Pierre in New York City, in 
connection with the drive for the sale 
of bonds for Israel. Rabbi Berkowitz is 
one of New York's leading citizens and 
has made an enormous contribution to 
the community. A fine speech was given 
by Charles H. Silver, a leader in the field 
of education and another sound citizen 
of the community, and I should like to 
bring Dr. Silver's speech to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

Although I have never lived in Israel and 
am still looking forward to a visit that I 
have thus far been unable to make, it has 
been the dwelling place of my heart for as 
long as I can remember, This is true of 
many of us, I am sure, who through the 
pressures of time, responsibility, and cir- 
cumstance must remain only spiritual Zion- 
ists. 

Yet, it gives me pride to declare that we 
are not the children of Israel in name only. 
On many a Sabbath in the synagogue, my 
eyes have filled with tears as I listened to 
the beloved rabbi emeritus of B'nai Jeshurun 
recounting the sights and experiences that 
were his during one of many trips to Israel. 
where he and his wife now make their per- 
manent home. 

On each occasion, I felt the strong though 
intangible ties of an ancient heritage that 
bound me like a bridge of roots across the 
ocean to the land of our people, newly re- 
born. And my soul was stirred by the plight 
of our brothers abroad—and lifted in exalta- 
ation at the courage of our pioneering peo- 
ple to conquer adversity, to surmount en- 
mity and despair as they raised the flag of 
their infant commonwealth and guarded it 
against foes on every hand. 

As the golden voice of Rabbi Goldstein 
echoed in the chambers of history, we walk 
with him down the streets of modern cities 
carved out of the wasteland and across fields 
made fertile where the desert flowered into 
an abundant harvest under hands that tilled 
it with faith, hope, and courage. 

We sat and heard him in silence with ears 
almost unbelieving and hearts torn with pity- 
Yet we knew that, despite crisis after crisis, 
Israel would endure, and with her survival 
would come the end of a nightmare of an- 
guish and wandering for millions of our 
ple. 

Our rabbi had been one of the first to view 
the scars of human tragedy that were 
stamped on the face of Europe by the bloody 
heels of the Nazi hordes. He came back to 
report what he had seen—back from the 
ghettos of Warsaw where shreds of stained 
clothing hung from walls as mute evidence 
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of bare hands struggling against tanks and 


machineguns. 
He told of the burnt-out homes, the 
land, the mass graves, the empty 
Villages, where retreating “supermen" had 
Wreaked a last-ditch vengeance against help- 
less men, women, and children. 

And they seemed to be listening with us 
in the synagogue—6 million Jewish dead, 
rising again from the gaping ovens of Buch- 
enwald, the screaming torture racks of the 
brown house at Munich, the blackened bones 
Of babies still littering the lost places of a 
Civilization gone mad; a hundred concen- 
tration camps, a thousand remembered hor- 
Tors that the world must never forget—that 
humanity must never witness again. 

Listening, we made a sacred vow that the 
hunted and tormented, the homeless, the 
Oppressed, the refugee would find rest and 
Security at last in Israel. 

Yet, even as we made this pledge, and 
bought our bonds, the blood of yesterday's 
battles still stained the streets of Zion where 
she strove to guard her precarious existence, 
With more borders than territory, with no 
friends around her, and not a day of peace. 
Her frontiers still bristle with the fear of 
tomorrow’s attack or betrayal. 

There may be some who consider all of 
this to be Israel’s own particular problem; 
Some who deem it the world’s; one to be de- 
bated and decided at the United Nations. 
But it is more than this. It is your problem 
and mine, and I scarcely need to bring this 
truth to you because I know that the ache 
is already in your hearts. 

The future of that tortured land is the 
Special responsibility of all our people—ours 
most of all because we are Jews, and de- 
Spite our allegiance and loyalty to this God- 
loved land we live in, our blood and heritage 
is linked to Israel. And it is our problem 
now, most of all, because we cannot begin 
o apn what tragedy may be in store if we 

y. 

We all do our share in many worthwhile 
Charities. This is not a charity. There was 
& time when we emptied our pockets for Is- 
Tael, never believing that the bonds we 

t would ever mature to pay back what 
seemed to be an outright gift. We know 
better now. Israel bonds are a sound, gilt- 
edged investment—but that isn't why we 
buy them. 

Our duty to Israel is one we inherit from 
the centuries. It is a debt we owe by our 
birthright and one we should be proud to 
Pay. The return is substantial, but the 
greatest interest on our investment cannot 
be measured in dollars and cents. 

This is a time in the destiny of Israel that 
Calls for action rather than words. A na- 
tion’s future is in our hands, and it is, very 
Plainly, a matter of life or death—perhaps 
dur own or our children's. Time is running 
Cut. For Israel, for the world, and for each 
one of us, this is the hour of decision. 

There is little to be said that has not been 
Said before, but there is more to do than we 
have ever done before. 

Israel, defending herself on every hand, 
needs help desperately and immediately. 

uch of her resources that should go into 
the labors of peace must be poured into 
armed defenses and military equipment to 
Protect her very existence. 

Her doors of salvation must be kept open 
for the desperate and the suffering who still 
experience the anguish of rejection—home- 

and landless—sitting on their pitiful be- 
longings, watching the hungry, anxious faces 
Of their children, practicing the refugees’ 
age-old ritual of patience, of endless waiting. 

What are they waiting for there on the 
Clogged roads and huddled into comfortless 
camps? For whom are they waiting, those 
Sad, silent masses of humanity seeking hope? 
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They are walting for you—for you and me— 
and the hope we can give them. 
All of us have heeded their plight before. 
Some have given a great deal. 
Others have done as much as they could. 
But, in these trying hours, no compas- 
sionate person can declare that he has done 
enough. We must all do more. 
I will tell you just one vital reason why 


we must—though I should first explain that, ` 


for what could be termed “cloak and dagger” 
security considerations, I may not name the 
nations involved. 

But the fact is that, at this very moment, 
more than a hundred thousand of our peo- 
ple have fled from their homes in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa in the face of new tides of 
persecution. 

Unfortunately, Israel can find shelter and 
sustenance for no more than a quarter of 
them. This could become one of the gravest 
human tragedies of our times. It is up to us 
to find the funds to find the space for these 
helpless fugitives—to find homes for them, 
food, jobs, and schools for the children. 
Their fate is in your keeping. Their future 
is in your hands. 

I think you will understand now why I 
say—and why it is so desperately urgent— 
that all of us find the means to do more. 

Tonight, I am proud and privileged to join 
with you in honoring one who is doing more 
with each passing day—to strengthen our 
ties with Israel. As president of Congrega- 
tion B'nai Jeshurun, to whose pulpit he has 
ascended as rabbi, I have come to know Wil- 
liam Berkowitz, to respect and to love him. 
We saw his great promise of power and elo- 
quence during the years he served so ably 
and eloquently as tant, and then as 
associate to Israel Goldstein. Now that he 
has assumed the full duties of ministry, 
inheriting a magnificent spiritual estate, he 
has already, within a few short months, 
proved that his gifts are a rich endowment 
to the American Jewish community. 

He is making the altar of B'nai Jeshurun 
a sounding board for the ageless teachings 
of our faith mingled with electrifying new 
thoughts to meet the challenge of our chang- 
ing times. Rabbi Berkowitz is proving him- 
self an inspiration to all who gather within 
the walls of our cherished house of worship, a 
friend to all humanity and a guardian of our 
people's destiny. 

As founder of the Institute of Adult Jewish 
Studies which has flourished for almost a 
decade, attracting audiences of tens of thou- 
sands, he has brought to our congregation 
and to this city many of the Nation's out- 
standing authorities on philosophy, religion, 
literature, government, and the arts. His 
adroit and incisive interviews with the great 
intellectual, professional, and political lead- 
ers of our day have shaped a new apprecia- 
tion of Jewish culture and tradition. 

Rabbi Berkowitz gives time and energy to 
a hundred causes. His range of interest 
goes far beyond the limit of B'nai Jeshurun. 
His influence is becoming worldwide, and 
the wonder of it all is that he still devotes 
the major portion of his time and energies 
in ministering to his people, sharing our joys 
and comforting us in our sorrows. 

May all of us who have gathered here 
tonight in your honor, Rabbi, resolve to min- 
ister as well to Israel. 

We are called upon to do far less than 
those who gave their lives. For them, we 
can only deeply mourn. But for this new 
nation’s future, we can rejoice without 
restraint—and be generous without regret. 

Not only will the dollars we invest return 
to us with added reward, but also to our 
children and our children’s children and to 
all who inherit the legacy of kinship and 
loye which will, please God, endure forever as 
the land of Israel. 
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President’s Aid-to-Education Schemes 
Must Lead to Federal Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Washington Daily 
News pierces the smokescreen of double- 
talk in the President’s proposals for 
Federal aid to schools. Stripped of the 
fuzzy and contradictory phrases, we 
must reach the inevitable conclusion 
that Federal controls will follow Federal 
aid: 


BUTTING IN ON THE SCHOOLS 


A total of 600,000 public school classrooms 
must be built during this decade, according 
to President Kennedy’s message on aid to 
education, 

A little more than 2 years ago the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development surveyed 
this fleld. It found classrooms were being 
built at the rate of 70,000 a year. That 
would be 700,000 in a decade, and without the 
Federal aid now declared to be vital. 

That, in our view, is fairly characteristic 
of the message. In part it finds emergen- 
cies which do not exist. In part it proposes 
Federal butting in on affairs now capably 
handled by the States and local school dis- 
tricts. 

“We must find the means of financing a 
75-percent increase in the total cost of edu- 
cation,” says the message, presumably refer- 
ring to this decade. Public school expendi- 
tures in the last decade increased more than 
100 percent, also without Federal aid for 
buildings or teachers’ salaries. 

Too many, says the message, leave school 
before completing high school, True. But 
the reasons are complex and largely unex- 
plored. In any event, percentages of drop- 
outs have decreased steadily. 

Teachers’ salaries are too low, says the 
message. Also true. But that condition 
steadily is being remedied. Average for the 
1948-49 school year was $2,846. Ten years 
later, for 1958-59 it was $4,935. It has gone 
up since. 

While the CED survey opposed a general 
subsidy, it found the poorer States need aid. 
Proposals before Congress include handouts 
for all, the rich as well as the poor. 

In the words of the President, “Americans 
are still the best educated and best trained 
in the world.” They got that way through 
an unparalleled devotion to the ideal of pub- 
lic education and a willingness of the peo- 
ple to tax themselves directly to pay the bills 
There is no evidence this enthusiasm is di- 
minishing. 

We consider the President's push in this 
direction reasonably well-meant but the 
fundamental demand comes from a busybody 
element in the bureaucracy which considers 
nothing run right unless it is run from 
W m. Despite effusive reassurances, 
Federal control is bound to follow Federal fl- 
nancing. 

In any event, this proposed subsidy is no 
gift. It all comes out of taxes which the 
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Medical Schools Need Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most salutary effects of H.R. 4999, a 
bill to provide matching grants to med- 
ical schools for the construction of teach- 
ing facilities and scholarship support for 
medical students, recently passed by the 
House, is that it seeks to relieve a long- 
felt need in medical education. 

It should be clear even to the casual 
observer that the Nation must augment 
its number of trained doctors, In order 
to achieve this end, it will be necessary 
to modernize and expand existing pro- 
grams of medical education and to de- 
velop new programs and provide operat- 
ing support for medical schools and 
scholarship assistance for medical stu- 
dents. 

Obviously, it is most desirable and nec- 
esary to continue to expand the present 
program of research support. To my 
mind, these measures must be taken 
promptly and cannot be delayed, if we 
are to maintain even the existing ratio 
of doctors to population, not to speak of 
those required to meet the needs of 
growth in population. 

As many of you know, Massachusetts 
has some outstanding schools of medi- 
cine which are making most significant 
contributions to medical education, im- 
provement of the public health and re- 
search in many fields vital to the well- 
being of the American people. The cost 
_ of a medical education is bounding up- 

ward at an alarming rate and lack of 
adequate capital is seriously checking re- 
quired extension of educational facilities 
in this field. . 

It would be most desirable: First, for 
medical schools throughout the country 
to increase their first-year enrollments; 
second, also increase the number of 
transfer students they can accept into 
the third year from the growing number 
of 2-year medical schools already in op- 
eration; third, increase the number of 
qualified doctors that medical schools 
can train and send into the service of the 
people. 

It must be recognized by everyone con- 
cerned that new medical schools and 
larger medical schools will require more 
faculty members. Federal programs 
have been helpful and fruitful in sup- 
porting valuable research in medicine 
and in medical science. This, in turn, 
has greatly served to improve the Na- 
tion’s health and strengthen our medical 
schools—a long-sought goal. : 

It should be pointed out that Federal 


participation in the support of these ac- 


tivities has not brought Federal control, 
It is believed that this will continue to be 
true for a program of matching grants 
for teaching facilities, and grants for 
scholarship support. The importance to 
the country of research in medical and 
biological science has been recognized 
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for many years in and out of the 
Congress. 

It is now appropriate that Congress 
should recognize that adequate and 
proper education in medicine underlies 
both research and patient care. 

We should take note of the fact that 
medical education is a long and costly 
process both for the student and for the 
school. Scholarship funds such as the 
ones provided in the bill would place 
medical education within the reach of 
many who cannot now contemplate such 
a career because of economic circum- 
stances. 

The above views are entertained very 
strongly by high officials of Harvard, 
Tufts University and Boston University 
Medical Schools. If scholarship grants 
are made, Congress will have taken an- 
other step in insuring a more adequate 
supply of talented, well-trained physi- 
cians and scholars for the future. 

The early implementation of this 
measure will be a great boon to medical 
education and I urge expeditious action 
in this regard. 


An Address by the Honorable Eugene R. 
Black, President, International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, 
October 4, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Eugene R. Black is one of the most 
distinguished representatives of the 
American banking community. Last 
year, on October 4, 1961, Mr. Black 
addressed the New York group of the 
Investment Bankers Association of 
America at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York City. 

I commend his excellent address on 
that occasion to the interest of our 
colleagues: 

A BANKER LOOKS at Forrtcn Am 

I am delighted to be here with you to- 
night. In a very real sense I feel that I 
have come home. When I left here almost 
15 years ago for Washington, it was your 
support which was my greatest ally in 
helping to mold the World Bank into what 
it is today. And though I have had to 
travel much and have come to know well 
many parts of the world, it is always Wall 
Street to which I am drawn again by will 
and inclination. 

Yet I would certainly not haye wanted to 
miss the privilege that has been mine during 
these past 15 years of participating in the 
exciting, frustrating, perplexing—and yet in- 
definitely hopeful—business of helping to 
bulld up the economies of less-developed 
countries around the world. And it is about 
this experience, and about some of the 
lessons concerning foreign aid that I have 
drawn from it, that I want to speak with you 
tonight. 

For I am convinced that foreign aid is the 
concern of Wall Street as much as it is the 
concern of Washington and that there is a 
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great deal that you, as financial and business 
leaders of America, can and should do about 
it. 

I suspect that I have not selected a very 
popular subject for my talk. The United 
States’ effort in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries has left all of us, in greater or less 
degree, uncomfortable about this foreign ald 
business—and for good reasons. The foreign 
aid program has been muddled and confused 
in its objectives, often mediocre in its ad- 
ministration. Much of the resistance and 
outright hostility which the executive pres- 
entation of the foreign aid budget has en- 
countered year after year, whatever the 
political persuasion of the congressional ma- 
jority, is attributable to impatience with the 
operational weaknesses and administrative 
failures which have characterized the pro- 
gram in the past. We have been sold foreign 
aid as an emergency measure to stop com- 
munism, as a necessary tool to make friends 
and influence people in the underdeveloped 
world, as a must to expand our export trade. 
Yet none of these so-called objectives has 
been achieved. Soviet influence remains at 
high tide; our dispensations of money have 
won us neither gratitude nor affection, but 
more often grumbling dissatisfaction; and 
our balance of payments position has 
worsened, not improved. 

Yet despite what may seem a pretty dis- 
heartening record, I want to advance to you. 
and with conyiction, the following proposi- 
tions: 

First, the foreign ald, properly conceived, 
is a vitally essential element of our national 
policy—not for the shrill, short-term reasons 
usually advanced, but for the longer-range 
objective of building the kind of sound world 
economy and society which alone will let us 
fulfill our own national aspirations. 

Second, that we can only achieve the real 
objective of our foreign aid program if em- 
phasis is put, not on the quantity of money 
provided, but on the quality of the invest- 
ment made with that money—on the amount 
of effective development which foreign aid 
funds buy or induce. 

And finally, I want to suggest that the 
financial and business leaders of this coun- 
try have a much greater role to play in mak- 
ing our foreign aid program effective than 
has ever been appreciated in Washington 
or has yet been generally recognized by you. 

Let me start with the basic question of 
why foreign aid at all—why you and I should 
support and not oppose it. Foreign aid has 
been sold—oversold, I believe—largely as a 
necessary weapon of the cold war. 

Indeed, there seems an almost direct re- 
lationship between the congressional for- 
tunes of the various aid proposals over recent 
years and the violence of Soviet threats at 
the time. That there is a connection be- 
tween the need for economic growth and 
the cold war 18, of course, true: to the ex- 
tent that the peoples of the less-developed 
areas are better housed, better fed, better 
clothed—to the extent that they can see 
some prospect of improving their low stand- 
ards of Hving—their loyalty to their own in- 
stitutions will be strengthened and they will 
be less susceptible to the insidious sales 
pitch of communism. But we mustn’t make 
the mistake of thinking that by helping to 
finance their economic growth we can buy 
the loyalty or friendship of the less-devel- 
oped countries—or their vote in the United 
Nations. They are too independent and too 
proud for that. 

Nor must we make the mistake of thinking 
that foreign aid will buy us popularity. If 
we are out to be popular—if we aren't thick- 
skinned enough to hear, without rancor, 
criticism from those to whom we have ex- 
tended aid—we had better get out of this 
business. And we had better get out-of it, 
too, if we are going to consider every tem- 
porary advance of communism a defeat for 
our program. 
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But if we ever did cut out or cut down 
on our foreign aid for any such reason, it 
Would be more than the loss of a battle in our 
Struggle with Russia—it would be a defeat 
for the affirmative objectives of our national 
Policy quite apart from the cold war. In- 
deed, if the Communist conspiracy should be 

y defeated tomorrow, foreign aid to the 
Underdeveloped world would remain, I sug- 
Fest. an imperative of our time. 

There are a number of reasons why this is 
50. For one thing, there are humanitarian 
&nd moral considerations behind our aid. 
We are moved by a concern for the welfare 
ot others, by an impulse to help those who 
ure engaged in a struggle against poverty, 
ignorance. We need not and 
Should not be ashamed to recognize and in- 

to proclaim this reason for our foreign 
Ald; generosity to less fortunate peoples is 
an aspect of our national tradition of which 
We can justifiably be proud. 
There are economic considerations behind 
Program of considerable importance to 
Our own welfare. The only effective way to 
&ssure sources of supply for the basic raw 
Materials we need, the only effective way to 
assure expanding markets for the products of 
Our industries, is to help other countries to 
achieve and maintain self-sustaining eco- 
nomic 

But important and valid as these humani- 
tarian and economic considerations are, I 
Suggest that there are reasons for foreign 

far more compelling, far more basic, 
in these. We discovered many years ago 
Our own society that growth based on a 
few and an impoverished many 
2 neither healthy nor enduring, that our 
ation's system of free enterprise could ex- 
Pand and grow strong over the long pull only 
Opening opportunities to the people at 
and thereby releasing their energies 
and initiative. This has been reflected in 
Many different ways—in our public educa- 
and public health systems, in our fiscal 
©, in our slum clearance and urban 
programs, in our enco t of 
agriculture, and so on. spatter: 
te consideration of policy which dic- 
en our national program is reproduced on 
world scene—and the world today is 
Sta er in many ways than was the United 
reana when these national programs were 
25 started. The industrial countries can- 
t count en remaining, for long, isolated 
8 of prosperity. Certainly, as I have 
ady commented, their industries cannot 
achieve their long-range potentialities ex- 
rept as they build up the markets waiting to 
developed in the economically backward 
countries. And, even more certainly, they 
1 t count on the political stability they 
eed so long as great parts of the world are 
dering with the discontent born of 
unrelieved by hope. 

only answer I know to all this is some- 
to give the peoples of the underdevel- 
set world the opportunity, the means— 
10 d the incentive—to produce more. That 

the simple meaning of all the high-flown 

about economic development. This is 
She essential objective of foreign aid to en- 
rea the impoverished peoples of Asia, Africa, 

Latin America to improve their own lot 
Mien more crops, extracting more 

erals, manufacturing more industrial 
— so that they can enjoy a better 
ac dard of living and higher standards of 

Ucation, thus giving their children greater 
} ties than they themselves have 


I have stated the objective in simple terms, 
but achieving the vast increases in produc- 
— are is an infinitely com- 
bunace task. It is not just a matter of 
bee ding factories—it is first a matter of edu- 

ting and training people equipped to 
manage and operate such factories. 

t is not just a matter of providing better 
and more fertilizer for the farmers— 


how 
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one must first give the farmers incentive, 
and put them in a position to use modern 
tools effectively. This means, among many 
other things, providing adequate agricul- 
tural credit and extension services, and re- 
forming antiquated systems of land tenure. 

It is not just a matter of building new 
roads—it is equally a matter of organizing 
an efficient highway department to maintain 
the roads once they are built. It is not just 
a matter of constructing new powerplants— 
it is equally a matter of assuring that the 
power industry will be strong and solvent. 

To achieve the necessary production in- 
creases, in short, requires changes, and some- 
times revolutionary changes, not only across 
the whole broad front of economic life, but 
also in many aspects of the social structure. 

This is all familiar to us in the United 
States. Our production has m our 
strength. The broad diffusion of its rewards 
among all our people has been the main 
source of both our économic growth and 
our political stability. The challenge to us 
now is to help get the same process going 
in the backward areas of the world. And 
foreign aid—financial and technical—is our 
means for doing this. 

That brings me right to my second prop- 
osition—that the proper measure of our 
foreign aid is not the amount of money we 
make available, but the amount of effective 
development which our foreign aid funds 
buy or induce. We should be concerned 
more with quality than with quantity. 
Money provided to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries buys nothing lasting except as it is 
productively invested either in additional 


physical facilities or, even more important, 


in the improvement of human resources. 
That's why I get so impatient with theoreti- 
cal global estimates of the amount of ex- 
ternal capital needed to bring about devel- 
opment at some given rate. What X mil- 
lions of dollars will accomplish in countries 
like India, for example, with well prepared 
projects, a good level of administrative ca- 
pacity both in government and in the private 
sector, and with political and monetary sta- 
bility, is one thing. What the same amount 
of money will accomplish in another type 
of country—of which there are many—with 
no program, few projects, and a very thin 
layer of administrative competence, is quite 
a different thing. Both types of country 
need help—but help differently fashioned to 
meet their different needs and in amounts 
which differ in accordance with their ca- 
pacity to undertake effective investment. 

On this aspect of foreign aid, action 18 
called for by both the reciplent and aid- 
giving countries. The recipient countries 
need to work out national development pro- 
grams which reflect a rational determina- 
tion of investment priorities and, even more 
important, to translate those programs into 
specific projects ready for execution. In this 
task, foreign technical advice can be ex- 
tremely useful, and is often absolutely neces- 
8 


ary. 

Equally, the aid-giving countries need to 
confine their help to sound projects which 
meet a real developmental need—and not 
to waste it, elther te meet political pressures 
within the underdeveloped country (as in 
the case of the Soviet rubles used to pave 
the streets of Kabul) or else to promote the 
short-term trade interests of their own ex- 
porters. When loans are made for projects 
that are ill conceived or of low priority 
simply in order to facilitate the sale of 
equipment for those projects, the cause of 
development is retarded, not advanced. 

Again, when in response to political pres- 
sures, foreign aid is made avallable to coun- 
tries which are not effectively mobilizing 
their own resources—countries, for example, 
which fail to bring inflationary pressures 
under control or which fall to tax their 
citizens effectively—the result is often to 
enable the reciplent government to put of 
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the day for taking the necessary domestic 
action—again retarding, not advancing the 
cause of development. 

It isn’t foreign aid itself, therefore, that 
is important—it’s only the extent to which 
that foreign aid brings about sound invest- 
ment. That’s why I say to you that we 
must stress the quality, not just the quan- 
tity, of our foreign aid. 

And that’s where you come in. What I 
have described as essential in the adminis- 
tration of foreign aid is, after all, nothing 
more than the standards which you, as in- 
vestment bankers, are accustomed to apply 
in the practice of your profession. You 
know the value of productive investment; 
you know the importance of assuring the 
best use of available resources; you know the 
dangers of lending without considering the 
technical merits of the project and whether 
it will result in a marketable product; you 
know that each client has his own peculiar- 
ities and capabilities and that the amount 
and terms of the financing you provide must 
take appropriate account of the borrower . 
as well as of the project. 

As Americans, you have, I believe, an ob- 
ligation to support the general concept of 
foreign ald. But as bankers, you have a spe- 
clal and affirmative obligation to see to it 
that that concept is translated into a pro- 
gram so framed and so administered that it 
produces results. It's easy to sit on the 
sidelines and Carp about waste, mismanage- 
ment, money down the drain, and the like, 
but that doesn’t help. What the program 
needs is not more derogatory cliches, but the 
very kind of informed criticism and dis- 
criminating support which you of all groups 
in the country are in the best position to 
provide. 

There is still a reasonable chance of get- 
ting a sound foreign aid under way. 
The concepts and principles underlying the 
new foreign aid legislation are a big step in 
the right direction; financing in the context 
of carefully considered development. pro- 
grams, rather than for a series of isolated, 
unrelated projects; long-term planning and - 
commitment of funds; special concern for 
countries prepared to mobilize thelr own 
resources effectively and to carry out neces- 
sary internal reforms; and administrative 
responsibility entrusted to a single aid agen- 
cy established at an appropriately high level 
and as an integral part of Government. The 
targets of the program will not be easy to 
achieve and, in actual administration, real- 
istic compromises will sometimes have to be 
made. But given the understanding sup- 
port, the friendly but firm criticism of 
groups such as this, I feel confident that 
program can be kept headed in the 
right direction. 

But let me say again in conclusion, as 
I have said at the start, that your support 
will be effective only if and to the extent 
that you emphasize the right Issues. 

We must stop asking whether foreign ald 
is really winning us popularity and ask 
whether it's really buying us development. 

We must stop worrying every time the 
Soviets extend development assistance to one 
of the underdeveloped countries and con- 
centrate instead on whether our own pro- 
grams are being effectively carried out. For 
this development business is our game and 
our heritage, and not Khrushchev's or that 
of the Soviets. 

It is our heritage which has demonstrated 
to the peoples of the underdeveloped world 
that there is an alternative to abject pov- 
erty. A 

It is our heritage which introduced the 
radical idea of self-determination and na- 
tional independence, 

It is our heritage which has shown the 
way to mass consumption and to the widest 
participation in the fruits of economic prog- 
ress. 
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It is our heritage which, by giving impetus 
to this whole revolutionary business of de- 
velopment, has carried a message of hope 
to human beings the world over. 

So let’s play the game with good heart and 
cool head. Let's play it with vigor but with- 
out panic. Surely, we need not fear to lose 
if we only play it well. 


Paralyzed Veterans of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OY TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I insert in the Recorp a statement pre- 
sented to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs by representatives of the Para- 
lyzed Veterans of America, a very de- 
serving group of severely disabled vet- 
erans. I am sure that Members will find 
this statement of great interest: 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE PARALYZED 
VETERANS OF AMERICA 
(Presented before the House Veterans Affairs 
Committee by National President Robert 
Classon, Thursday, February 8, 1962) 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Robert Classon. I am 
the national president of the Paralyzed Vet- 
erans of America which maintains head- 
quarters at 1170 Broadway, New York City. 
I am accompanied by Mr. Dixon Christian, of 
Richmond, Va., our codirector of legislation, 
whom I should also like to introduce to the 
committee, along with others of our mem- 
bers. 


It is a great privilege for us to appear be- 
fore you today to outline briefly the PVA's 
1962 legislative program. As a matter of 
fact, this is an historic occasion; for to my 
knowledge it marks the first time the Para- 
lyzed Veterans of America have testified 
before you on a general legislative program. 
I speak for all our members when I tell you 
how much we appreciate this opportunity. 

Perhaps it would be well to give you first 
a general outline of how and why PVA is 


We are a national organization with 11 
chapters and approximately 2,700 members 
spread across the entire country. This total 
is close to half of the 6,500 veterans in the 
country with spinal cord injuries and per- 
centagewise represents probably the most 
comprehensive representation of any exist- 
ing veterans group. We are composed ex- 
clusively of veterans who have suffered spinal 
cord injury or disease and who are thus 
confined to wheelchairs. 

Our reason for being is to assist our mem- 
bers In adjusting to the realities of. their 
disability, to help them in their efforts to 
rehabilitate themselves in the oftentimes 
discouraging process of finding a useful place 
in society. It is doubtful if one could find 
a more difficult and at times more frustrat- 
ing task. 

Above and beyond this immediate goal, 
PVA has a longer range objective in the 
fostering of medical research which we con- 
fidently believe will someday bring about 
a means to cure paraplegia. 

To this end, the Paralyzed Veterans of 
America more than 14 years ago founded the 
National Paraplegia Foundation. To date 
we have contributed over $100,000 to the 
foundation for such research. ) 
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Additional details about our organization, 
membership and purposes will be found in 
the red brochure, “Paraplegia: The Man and 
the Problem,” which has been placed upon 
your desks with other material about us. 

In any comparison with other organiza- 
zations appearing before your committee, we 
are a very small group. Yet this fact pleases 
rather than disturbs us. We wish the num- 
ber of those veterans eligible for our group 
were even smaller. 

Our numerical size does, however, put us 
at some practical disadvantage in pressing 
for legislative objectives. Our membership 
is too small to afford the luxury of a legis- 
lative office here in Washington to maintain 
closer relations with your committee and 
with other Members of Congress. And we 
cannot, of course, make any pretense of 
mobilizing thousands or millions of votes in 
our behalf among the Nation’s electorate. 

These inescapable facts may raise a ques- 
tion in your minds at this point. Why, you 
may well ask, does PVA struggle to maintain 
itself as a separate entity at all—especially 
when it might be possible to combine forces 
with some broader gage and more politi- 
cally effective organization as, for example, 
the Disabled American Veterans? 

I suspect at least one member of your 
committee, the honorable Congressman from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. FuLTON, already knows 
the answer out of his own experience, For 
if I am not mistaken he utilizes the service 
of a paraplegic on his congressional staff. 
But unless one fully grasps the nature of 
paraplegia, it may be difficult to understand 
our determination to exist as an independ- 
ent group. 

Paraplegics are among the most seriously 
handicapped people on the face of the earth. 
The problems, both physical and emotional, 
peculiar to their injury are multitudinous 
and complex to an unusual degree. I say 
this not in any bid for sympathy but to 
emphasize the fact that only fellow para- 
plegics can fully understand and truly share 
these problems. And certainly you will agree 
that full knowledge of a problem is always 
a prerequisite to its solution. 

It is this deep mutual understanding of 
our own peculiar problems which justifies 
our organizational existence—and my pres- 
ence before you today. 

Although I realize the question of a con- 
gressional charter for PVA is not within your 
jurisdiction, this same reasoning is one of 
the basic motivations behind our desire— 
and our efforts elsewhere in this session— 
to obtain such recognition. I hope, in our 
attempts to bring this issue to a vote, we 
may expect your individual support both off 
and on the floor. 

We also hope that your committee will 
find our suggestions helpful in setting a leg- 
islative course for 1962. And it is to that 
subject I should like now to address myself. 

First, if I may, I should like to discuss the 
shortcomings of available hospitalization fa- 
cilities and techniques as they relate to the 
paraplegic. 

This whole question of hospitalization 
ranks first and foremost in our minds be- 
cause it is often quite literally a life-and- 
death question. 

Only 20 years ago paraplegia meant almost 
certain death within 6 months. Today we 
have been granted a reprieve through the 
discovery and development of the so-called 
miracle drugs and through the rapid advance 
of new medical and surgical skills—and tech- 
niques of rehabilitation therapy. Yet it is 
still only a reprieve. Research of fairly re- 
cent date within the Veterans“ Administra- 
tion itself shows all too clearly the mortality 
rate of the paraplegic is 5 to 10 times greater 
than the average among the nonparalyzed 
population in comparable age groups. I have 
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the sources of these figures available, if the 
committee desires them. 

Thus, the life expectancy of the para- 
Plegic is bound closely in a very real sense 
not only with the competence of his original 
hospitalization and medical care but also— 
and this is especially true in chronic type 
patients—with the availability of out-patient 
and clinical services integrated to his special 
needs. 

In telling you now there are serious and 
even deplorable shortcomings in both the 
quality of VA care and VA facilities for 
paraplegics we do not mean to lay a blanket 
indictment on the whole Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitalization program. For 
whether it be in the United States or any- 
where else in the world, there are no medical 
facilities the equal of our VA hospitals. In- 
deed, this committee can take pride in its 
own wise and farseeing efforts to maintain 
the kind of second to none medical care de- 
veloped in the immediate postwar years. 

We are by no means unaware or unappre- 
ciative of the billion-dollar VA moderniza- 
tion and repair program started several years 
ago and continuing mainly as a result of the_ 
initiative and tenacity of this committee. 

And one need only look at the VA budget 
to see the enormous dollar stake in the Gov- 
ernment's in-patient program for ailing 
veterans. 

The fact remains that from the moment 
he sustains his injury until he is finally dis- 
charged as fully rehabilitated the paraplegic 
requires constant attendance and integrated 
service of a specialized variety. And there 
just are not enough knowledgeable physi- 
cians, nurses, aides and attendants for the 
paraplegic caseload—and among those who 
are knowledgeable only a few take really 
great interest in the concerns of chronic- 
type patients in our category. 

We don't pretend to be administrative spe- 
cialists in this kind of problem. We don't 
know all the answers. We believe, however. 
that much of the problem is rooted in the 
turnover of personnel as doctors, nurses, 
and aids look elsewhere for better job 
opportunities. 

Perhaps this requires a reexamination of 
the use of available funds to hire and hold 
the kind of competence that proper inte- 
grated rehabilitation demands. Certainly 
improved treatment would serve the ends 
of real economy by materially shortening 
patients’ hospitalization. 

I don't wish to trespass on the commit- 
tee’s time but it might be helpful in this 
connection if I explained that the general 
VA medical practice of treating only symp- 
toms works effectively in most instances but 
may—and often does—have disastrous con- 
sequences for the paraplegic. For example, 
a paraplegic receiving treatment for a kidney 
infection may wind up with a far more 
serious bedsore complication unless he is 
turned over periodically. But if bedsores 
develop, he is moved to let us say a plastic 
ward for treatment of that condition. More 
knowledgeable patient care would have pre- 
vented the complication in the first place. 

Another example: too many paraplegics 
have been refused weekend admittance to 
hospitals by medics who know little or 
nothing about paraplegia. These delays can 
also be disastrous quite apart from the in- 
convenience involved. For one of our mis- 
fortunes is that while we know we hurt we 
do not know where. And it is therefore difi- 
cult to know how serious our condition may 
be. 

I have mentioned plant deterioration— 
something this committee has done and is 
doing something about. Nevertheless, the 
deterioration of facilities in specific areas 18 
compounding other adverse conditions with 
respect to paraplegia. 
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First, the present spinal and injury centers 
Specializing in paraplegia at Boston, Rich- 
mond, Memphis, Chicago, and Long Beach do 
not begin to cover the geographical distri- 
bution of the paraplegic veteran population. 
Consequently, many paraplegics must travel 
long distances for treatment or else go to 
nonservice hospitals. 

Additlonal integrated centers are needed 
in Houston, Miami, New York City, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, and San Juan, P.R. 

The need for new or modernized facilities 
are particularly acute in Puerto Rico and 
Florida and at the existing center in Rich- 
mond.. My colleague, Mr. Christian, is bet- 
ter qualified than I to discuss the Richmond 
Situation. As a matter of fact at his own 
expense, he recently went to Winston-Salem, 
to survey treatment facilities there, at the 
Suggestion of staff members of this com- 
Mittee. He has a separate report available 
On his observations which tie in with our 
resolutions on intermediate care attached 
to my testimony as an appendix. 

I would say in terms of our specific inter- 
ests pending legislation to increase compen- 
Sation for service-connected veterans ranks 
Second on our list of legislative objectives. 

I believe it is unnecessary for me to ad- 
Vance any additional arguments in support 
of H.R. 879 which has not only won the en- 
dorsement of this committee in the previous 
Session but also was passed in the House 
With the blessing of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. 

We all know how much the cost-of-living 
index has risen since the last raise in serv- 
ice-connected compensation. 

With respect to this legislation, PVA 
Merely wishes to make one observation: we 
Share this committee's conviction that any 
legislative blockade of such urgently needed 
legislation in order to resuscitate an unre- 
lated and controversial GI insurance measure 
is wrong in principle and cruel in essence. 
Let the insurance measure stand or fall on 
its own merits. It has no relation whatso- 
ever to our entitlement to higher compensa- 
tion which has already been too long delayed. 

which is of special concern to us be- 
Cause of its liberalization of ald and attend- 
ance benefits. 

We come now to the question of how to 
improve the lot of paralyzed veterans with 
Non-service-connected disability—a ques- 
tion which is subject to wide and critical 

tanding unless one fully under- 
Stands the special problems of paraplegia. 
We are urging three important liberaliza- 
tions of the current law which, on super- 
examination, may seem like a lot to 
ask for veterans who were not even in sery- 
ice when their disability was incurred, I 
ly hope we may be able to persuade 
You to feel otherwise. 

First, we ask that pensions for 100 percent 
non-service-connected disability be raised, or 
Supplemented if you prefer, to a total of $200 
& month in the form of grants for aid and 
attendance. This increment would not be 
Paid during periods of hospitalization al- 
though such veterans should be allowed the 
Same 60-day grace period upon checking into 
the hospital that is envisioned in H.R. 879 
for service-connected cases. 

Second, we urge that spouses’ income be 
eliminated in computing the earnings of 
Non-service-connected veterans for pension 
Payment purposes, 

Third, we urge an increase in the amount 
that non-service-connected veterans may 
earn and still qualify for pensions. 

Legislators are certainly human and it is 
Understandable that you might feel in this 

that veterans with non-service-con- 
nected paralysis are not really to any large 
degree the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
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Yet I know from personal experience of 
Many non-service- connected paraplegic vet- 
erans idling away their lives in VA hospitals, 
waiting to die, even wanting to die, because 
their futures seem so utterly hopeless. 

These same men, costing the Government 
up to $25 a day while they remain in the 
hospital, could be outside making a posi- 
tive contribution to society, perhaps even 
paying taxes, if they were given some basic 
financial security. The fact is that life in 
á wheelchair is much costlier than life on 
legs. The $200 a month figure would just 
about compensate for the additional ex- 
penses involved in such a disability. 

The same argument applies with equal 
justification to the elimination of spouses’ 
income in figuring pensions. For the wife, 
in many if not most instances, must be the 
major breadwinner in a paraplegic’s home. 
And her income, while perhaps sufficient to 
eliminate her husband's pension rights un- 
der existing law, is not sufficient to meet the 
additional costs of aid and attendance. The 
present law encourages such yeterans to re- 
main under hospitalization. 

Finally, it is our conviction that present 
income limitations on the veteran himself 
actually impede or prevent full rehabilita- 
tlon ot the paralyzed, 

Let me illustrate: 

Employment opportunities have always 
been limited for the paralyzed veteran, even 
when fully qualified, because there is a prej- 
udice against the hiring of the seriously dis- 
abled. When a paralyzed veteran starts a 
new vocational career, usually he must ac- 
cept a Job paying less than the average scale. 
However, if he makes a few dollars over the 
present limits, he loses his entire pension. 
In many cases he chucks the whole thing 
and does not work at all. 

Because being a paraplegic is such an ex- 
pensive proposition in the world outside of 
a hospital, many non-service-connected vet- 
erans don’t dare attempt it under present 
circumstances. In an age when work is 

more and more a matter of mind 
rather than body, we ask that you give these 
men a chance to use their minds. Allow 
them to make the effort to become useful 
members of society by not penalizing their 
first steps. 

These are the three main areas of legisla- 
tive concern to the Paralyzed Veterans of 
America at the present time. Attached to 
my testimony are the rest of our legislative 
aims for 1962. With the permission of this 
committee, we would like to enter these in 
the record without reading them. 

Mr, Chairman, gentlemen, thank you for 
giving the Paralyzed Veterans of America the 
honor and privilege of presenting our legis- 
lative goals to you. I hope that our presen- 
tation has stimulated some questions. 


Money Can’t Buy Perfect Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
all the discussions taking place over the 
country today regarding Federal spend- 
ing and Federal control of education, an 
editorial entitled “Money Can't Buy Per- 
fect Schools,” appearing in the Wednes- 
day, February 7, edition of the Chicago 
Tribune is one of the most pertinent and 
thought provoking I have seen on this 
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subject. Under unanimous consent, I 
include it in the Recorp at this point. 
Money CAN 'r Buy PERFECT SCHOOLS 


In his message to Congress on education, 
President Kennedy has used the same shot- 
gun approach to the schools’ unfinished 
business that he adopted in his earlier state 
of the Union address. His promise: Pull the 
Federal appropriations trigger,.and every 
educational shortcoming in the country will 
drop dead. He seems to think that every 
educational problem is soluble in Federal 
money. 

As head of a government loaded with the 
biggest debt in human history, a govern- 
ment with an ever-rising statutory debt 
limit and the certain prospect of a series of 
deficit years, President Kennedy can yet 
speak of “the greater financial resources 
available at the national level.” 

A government that spends $92.5 billion a 
year obviously commands great resources. 
Just as obviously, the Government of the 
United States, without embarking on new 
channels of spending, already has demands 
on its resources greater than ita income. 
After provision has been made for all the 
undertakings it has already assumed, does 
the Federal Government really have greater 
resources than those of the States and of 
local school districts? To ask this question 
is to answer it. 

Trying to brush off what he calls “un- 
founded fears that Federal money means 
Federal control,” President Kennedy asserts 
that $5 billion in Federal funds have been 
piped into higher education “without in any 
way undermining local administration.” On 
the contrary, every thoughtful student of 
higher education is concerned by the univer- 
sities’ loss of balance under the impact of 
Federal money. 

The recent spate of taxpayers’ money has 
twisted every first-rate graduate school in 
the country out of the shape it would other- 
wise have had. Not only do the humanities 
and the social sciences suffer in comparison 
to the heavily subsidized fields, but basic 
research in the natural sciences suffers also. 
Even in applied technology, the freedom of 
university faculties to direct their own 
studies has been compromised by the temp- 
tation to sell projects to Federal bureaucrats 
with money to allocate. 

And, as foreign aid reminds us, when Fed- 
eral spending occurs without accompanying 
control, the record has shown conclusively 
the futility and even the harmfulness of 
shoveling out money without controls. 

Increasing funds for educational research 
and development can be of little help to an 
educational profession which solemnly dis- 
claims its ability to recognize good teaching. 
How cam more money from Washington 
achieve “better curriculums and teaching 
methods” if that money is spent by doc- 
trinaire anti-intellectuals? Why should the 
educational deficiencies of teachers be cor- 
rected by extra time on the same campuses 
where the deficiencies were built into them 
during undergraduate years? 

Though the educationists have made some 
gestures toward placating their critics, the 
“educational wasteland” described by Arthur 
Bestor and many others has not been re- 
claimed, and cannot be reclaimed simply by 
more money. The unmet need of our schools 
is more for good sense than for money. 

The stampede to infuse Federal money in- 
to education began, after sputnik, with the 
slogan that we “had to catch up with the 
Russians.” Every product of a higher school 
in Russia is impressed into the service of the 
Soviet state. If Mr. Kennedy can’t corral 
every American graduate into the political 
bureaucracy, he aparently thinks he can 
achieve much the same effect at the source— 
by Pore ais all education into the Federal 
clu 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
was well pointed out in the editorial in 
the Washington Daily News on Febru- 
ary 7, the President’s message on aid to 
education does not jibe with the facts. 
New York State will get less education 
and spend more money, if the President's 
massive program ever becomes law. 

The editorial follows: 

BUTTING IN ON THE SCHOOLS 


A total of 600,000 public schoo] classrooms 
must be built during this decade, according 
to President Kennedy's message on aid to 
education. 

A little more than 2 years ago the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development surveyed 
this field. It found classrooms were being 
built at the rate of 70,000 a year. That 
would be 700,000 in a decade, and without 
the Federal aid now declared to be vital. 

That, in our view, is fairly characteristic 
of the message. In part it finds emergen- 
cies which do not exist. In part it proposes 
Federal butting in on affairs now capably 
handled by the States and local school 
districts. 

“We must find the means of financing a 
75-percent increase in the total cost of edu- 
cation,” says the message, presumably re- 
ferring to this decade. Public school ex- 
penditures in the last decade increased more 
than 100 percent, also without Federal aid 
for buildings or teachers’ salaries, 

Too many, says the message, leave school 
before completing high school. True. But 
the reasons are complex and largely unex- 
plored. In any event, percentages of drop- 
outs have decreased steadily. 

Teachers’ salaries are too low, says the 
message. Also true. But that condition 
steadily is being remedied. Average for the 
1948-49 school year was $2,846. Ten years 
later, for 1958-59 it was $4,935. It has gone 
up since. 

While the CED survey opposed a general 
subsidy, it found the poorer States need aid. 
Proposals before Congress include handouts 
for all, the rich as well as the poor. 

In the words of the President: “Americans 
are still the best educated and best trained 
in the world.” They got that way through 
an unparalleled devotion to the ideal of pub- 
lic education and a willingness of the people 
to tax themselves directly to pay the bills. 
There is no evidence this enthusiasm is 
diminishing. 

We consider the President's push in this 
direction reasonably well meant but the fun- 
damental demand comes from a busybody 
element in the bureaucracy which considers 
nothing run right unless it is run from 
Washington. Despite effusive reassurances, 
Federal control is bound to follow Federal 
financing. 

In any event, this proposed subsidy is no 
gift. It all comes out of taxes which the 
Federal Government levies on the citizens of 
the localities. It would aid the States and 
the local districts with their own money. 

We hope, as seems likely, that Congress 
will reject this scheme, as it applies to 
primary and secondary schools, again this 
year. 
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Mayor Wagner Supports Reorganization. 


Plan No. 1 for a Department of Urban 
Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
was privileged to hear the testimony of 
the mayor of the city of New York, Rob- 
ert F. Wagner, before the Committee 
on Government Operations in support of 
Reorganization Plan No. 1, to create a 
Department of Urban Affairs. No man, 
in my opinion, has greater knowledge of 
the problems of urban and suburban 
areas than my most famous constituent 
and my mayor, Robert F. Wagner. His 
statement is so comprehensive that I be- 
lieve that the readers would profit in 
reading it. Mayor Wagner’s statement 
follows: 

I appreciate the opportunity tendered me 
by this committee to testify on this impor- 
tant bill. I appear here in my capacity as 
mayor of New York City, but I also appear 
as a member of the executive committee of 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors. While I do 
not mean to show off my medals, I think it 
is pertinent to recall that I am a past presi- 
dent of the U.S. Conference of Mayors and 
also a past president of the American Mu- 
nicipal Association. 

I also appear here today in my capacity 
as chairman of the Metropolitan Regional 
Council. r 

The metropolitan regional council repre- 
sents what is usually called Metropolitan 
New York. It is an attempt to provide a 
coordinating body to consider the many com- 
mon problems which affect the people of the 
area, even though they live in three different 
States, 

I think I am in a position to speak up for, 
if not on behalf of, the 21 member counties 
of this council—which include not only the 
5 boroughs of New York City, but 6 sur- 
rounding counties in New York State, part 
of Fairfield County in Connecticut, and 9 
adjacent counties in New Jersey. 

I do not wish to play a numbers game 
with this committee, but 1514 million people 
live in these 21 counties. I might point out 
parenthetically that on this committee, as 
far as I can ascertain, there are 2 members 
who each represent 1 of the 21 counties 
included in metropolitan regional council. 
And although these two members belong to 
a party different than my own, I trust and 
hope that they, among others, are going to 
support Reorganization Plan No. 1 which is 
so vitally and critically needed, in my Judg- 
ment, to advance the interests of the people 
of those 2 counties, as well as the other 19 
counties of Metropolitan New York, and of 
our country as a whole. 

Let me state very simply at this point that 
I support the pending reorganization plan, 
and I hope that this committee will favor- 
ably recommend it to the House, 

As a matter of fact, it is incomprehensible 


to me that this reorganization plan should 


have attracted the opposition that has de- 
veloped. In other words—and perhaps I am 
being somewhat naive—it does not seem to 
me that the opposition has made out a very 


good case. 
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On the other hand, the need for this new 
Department is so obvious and so logical that 
it has been, in fact, recommended by the 
preceding administration, as well as by this 
one, and beyond that, by scholars and ex- 
perts without exception. The first proposal 
for the creation of a Department of Urban 
Affairs was made some years ago. I believe, 
by a Republican Congressman from Cali- 
fornia. à 

The fact is that today two-thirds of the 
population of this Nation lives in urban 
areas, almost 120 million. The experts pre- 
dict that by 1980 four-fifths of the entire 
population of this country will live in cities, 
and only 20 percent in farm and rural areas. 

Just think of it, as of today only one-third 
of our population lives in rural areas. Yet, 
the farmers—and I would not begrudge them 
this—are represented in the Cabinet by the 
great Department of Agriculture with its 
vast collection of services and programs. 
But what department of the Federal Govern- 
ment speaks for the 60 to 70 percent of our 
people who live in the cities? 

But the desirability of a Department of 
Urban Affairs is not just a question of the 
number of people living in our cities; it is 
also, and above all, a question of the number 
and intensity of problems in our cities. 

Let me list just some of the problems of 
the cities: the problem of racial tension; the 
problem of crime, especially juvenile delin- 
quency; the problem of housing and the 
deterioration of vast areas in the cities; the 
problem of traffic; the problem of open space 
and recreation; the problem of water supply: 
the problem of air and water pollution; the 
problem of public assistance and relief for 
the weak, the sick, the wayward, the handi- 
capped, the aged; and finally, the problem of 
education. 

As the cities and suburbs have grown, our 
problems have grown in geometric propor- 
tion. Take, for instance, the problem of 
traffic—how to handle the paralyzing con- 
centration of trucks and passenger cars 
added to the taxicabs, buses, and common 
carriers—how to handle them at the cities’ 
entry points—in our case at such narrow 
necks as the Holland, Lincoln, and Queens 
tunnels and the various bridges which link 
Manhattan to the Bronx, to Queens, and to 
Brooklyn, This, of course, is closely related 
to the problem of maintaining interurban 
mass transit services—in our case, the Long 
Island Railroad and the New Haven Rail- 
road, and the intraurban transit systems a5 
well. 

These are among the many problems which 
call for concentrated, intensive attack on 
all fronts and with all resources. Failure 
to solve them threatens the very foundations 
of city life. The Federal Government must 
not only recognize the existence of these 
problems, but must accept its proper re- 
sponsibility for coordinating, if not leading. 
the attack upon them. 

Primarily, of course, the Department of 
Urban Affairs will concern itself with hous- 
ing, urban rehabilitation and urban re- 
newal. This is perhaps the central problem 
of our cities and of the people who live in 
them. We in New York City have built 
230,000 new housing units in the past 8 
years enough to house 2 million people; but 
we have not, by far, solved our housing 
problems. We have only begun. We need 
much more help to achieve our goal of @ 
slumless city—a city in which all can find 
shelter adequate to their needs at prices they 
can afford. 

I would like to give members of this com- 
mittee a statistical picture of what Federal 
aid to housing has meant in the 21 counties 
covered by the Metropolitan Regional Coun- 


aided public housing projects containing 
100.000 units. 

These are big numbers, which reflect tre- 
Mendous und and activities in 
housing—just in the Metropolitan Area of 
New York City alone. Certainly a depart- 


and impact, nationwide. And yet, as I have 
indicated, what has been done is only a 
Small part of what needs to be achieved in 
housing and it cannot be achieved simply 
by increasing the size of present Federal 
Programs, New initiatives are called for, and 
Experimental and pilot 


Sponsorship of a Cabinet rank Federal de- 
Partment. 

I have been confining these last remarks 
just to the field of housing because housing 
Would be the chief operating responsibility 
Of the new Department of Urban Affairs. 
But this new Department should have many 
Other major responsibilities, one of which 
Would be to help relate the problems of 
Urban and of suburban areas—problems 
Which in many cases cross not only county 
lines, but frequently State lines as well. 

That is why we in the New York area have 
the Metropolitan Regional Council. That is 
why we have the New York Port Authority. 
That is why we have interstate compacts. 
But all of these devices need to be supple- 
Mented and supported by Federal leadership 
and by the appropriate recognition of Fed- 
eral responsibility. 

We in the cities are facing dynamically 
exploding demands for essential services. 
These demands are legitimate; they are 
largely undeniable. There are, for instance, 
the demands to meet the manifold problems 
arising from racial tensions, and the revolu- 

of rising expectations which is occur- 

among people in the lower economic 
levels. As far as the racial tensions are 
Concerned, the sins of the fathers are in- 
deed being visited upon the sons in our 
Cities. The measured forward pace of for- 
mer years is no longer tolerable. We must 
Vastly expand our services to the under- 
Privileged with our housing programs, with 
Our measures for assistance to the aged, 
and children, our schools and their curricu- 
lums must be tailored to meet the changing 
needs and the rising challenge of technology. 

All this we must do. For all this we need 
the assistance of a Federal Department of 
Urban Affairs. 

As I have already indicated, the proposal 
to establish a Department of Urban Affairs 
ls not a brand new Democratic invention. 
In 1942 the eminent historian and political 
Scientist, Charles E. Merriman, called for 
the treation of such a department; and 8 
Years ago, the National Housing Conference 
Strongly recommended the same thing. 
These recommendations, like the one made 
by President Kennedy last year and again 
this year, were not based on a desire to ex- 
Pand Government bureaucracy for the sake 
Of bureaucracy—nor to create a Cabinet job 
tor a particular person. 

Of course, we in New York are intensely 
Proud of the fact that the first Secretary 
Of the new Department would be a New 
Yorker and, moreover, a man I was privileged 
to have in my administration in the city 
government, and whom I reluctantly released 
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to the Federal Government 13 months ago. 
It was, of course, very satisfying to me to 
know that President Kennedy intends to 
elevate this distinguished New Yorker to 
Cabinet rank, In response to those eyebrows 
which have been raised about this announce- 
ment, it should be recalled that President 
Eisenhower—when he contemplated creating 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare—announced that he would appoint 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby as Secretary. 

I am just as impatient as some of you 
are with the tendency toward encroachment 
upon local prerogatives. I believe in the 
principle of home rule; and often I think how 
nice it would be to go back to the good old 
days when all problems were relatively simple 
and easily manageable. But that is just day- 
dreaming. The reality is that we are con- 
fronted with problems of such gravity that 
jurisdictional questions are almost im- 
pertinent. 

State governments should and will con- 
tinue to be encouraged by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to contribute to the solution of the 
many aspects of urban problems. But reso- 
lution of these problems cannot wait upon 
State efforts alone. These problems are so 
intense and are growing so critical that they 
must be attacked on all fronts simultaneous- 
ly, and must enlist the assistance of all 
agencies that can possibly be mobilized— 
both State and Federal. 

The creation of a Federal Department of 
Urban Affairs should stimulate rather than 
detract from State efforts to help resolve 
urban problems. 

The proposed Department of Urban Affairs 
will be primarily concerned with the prob- 
lems of people and will strengthen, rather 
than weaken, the scope of Federal-State rela- 
tionships by removing the strain and the fre- 
quent paralyzing effect of divergent interests 
as between the State and city governments. 

Moreover, in most States the legal status 
of cities is such that they cannot enter into 
new and basic relationships with the Federal 
Government on any major program with- 
out the specific authorization of the State 
government. 

Thus, in the case of New York City we 
could not have participated in the urban 
renewal program, for example, without the 
authorization of the State legislature and 
the approval of the Governor, 

In fact, the city government is the crea- 
ture of the State government and we would 
be limited in our dealings with the Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs by what the State 
government would authorize us to do. 
Hence, it cannot be said that there would 
be any loss in the power or authority of 
the States vis-a-vis the city or the Federal 
Government. 

We in New York City are redoubling and 
tripling our efforts to meet our problems. 
We are planning and projecting great new 
programs to attack those problems. Yet, 
we also need the stimulation, the guidance, 
and the services of a Department of Urban 
Affairs in the Federal Government. 

If I may presume to speak for all the 
people who live in the cities, we are an over- 
whelming majority of the people of America. 
May we not have a department of Cabinet 
rank in the Federal Government to stand 
guard over our interests? 

We are not asking for any special con- 
sideration. The people who live in -the 
cities are notoriously underrepresented in 
the State legislatures of the country. We 
suffer from this and we necessarily endure it 
in New York State as much, if not more, 
than in any other State. And here in Con- 
gress, the people- who live in the cities are 
likewise underrepresented. 

Give us at least a Cabinet department to 
speak for us—to advocate our interests and, 
above all, to stimulate the intensified efforts 
that must be made—in which all must join— 
to resolve the problems of urbanization, 
which really means civilization. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
tragic that Americans are just becoming 
aware that there is a problem in this 
country concerning welfare and assist- 
ance to the indigent. Unfortunately the 
city of Newburgh, N.Y., spotlighted 
the situation by its retrogressive atti- 
tude as expressed in its attempted 
revision of its public welfare programs. 
It is unfortunate because of the 
human beings whose lives are affected 
by these changes. On the other 
hand, this spotlighting will—and has— 
brought new public awareness. The 
President has sent to us a proposal which 
would remedy the welfare problem by 
preventing the continuance on public 
relief rolls of those who can work, who 
want to work, and who only need some 
little assistance. Not a handout, but as- 
sistance. Abuses of public welfare pro- 
grams are minimal, amounting to ap- 


- proximately one-half of 1 percent of the 


total number of recipients. The over- 

whelming majority of our citizens who 

find themselves on relief do not want to 
be there and will do whatever is neces- 
sary to get off. 

The administration’s bill will help 
them do just that by providing retrain- 
ing and relocating assistance and by 
providing the kind of educational oppor- 
tunities that will prevent the children 
of these unfortunate citizens from be- 
coming public charges like their parents. 

One of the social agencies which is 
constantly helping to improve the sys- 
tem in the State of New York is the 
State Charities Aid Association. In 
October of 1961 the association issued 
the following statement on public wel- 
fare which I commend to the interest 
of our colleagues: 

NewsurcH: SYMBOL OF UNREST—STATEMENT 
on PUBLIC WELFARE BY THE STATE CHARI- 
Tres Am ASSOCIATION 
Current public welfare controversies, sym- 

bolized by developments in the city of New- 
burgh, threaten to obscure the plight of the 
persons most immediately involved: individ- 
ual human beings in trouble. These are the 
economically insecure, the very young, the 
aged, and the physically handicapped. 

Our own investigation and an appraisal of 
the facts seem to us to warrant this public 
statement. 7 

The Newburgh crusade is not justified by 
the facts. The public has been misinformed 
and misled. It is important to set the rec-- 
ord straight as a basis for sound planning 
of productive alterations in our system of 
public aid to the needy. 

Public welfare is the tangible evidence of 
the conscience and the heart of America. 
The controversy now raging over its shape 
and substance is a testing ground of one's 
willingness to reach out his hand to a needy 
fellow man. 

At the same time, we recognize that the 
generally favorable public reaction to the 
Newburgh crusade reflects widespread mis- 
givings about welfare. The readiness of the 
public to accept a get tough policy reveals 
a deeply rooted suspicion of public welfare, 
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involving both those who administer it and 
those who receive its benefits. And we can- 
not reasonably maintain that all of these 
suspicions are unfounded. 5 

We recognize too that Newburgh, like other 
communities, does have serious. social and 
economic problems of understandable con- 
cern to the people of that locality. 

In our planning we should not blindly ac- 
cept the status quo. But we should not ac- 
cept change based on unfounded allegations, 
change that looks to the past rather than 
the future, or change that does a disservice 
to persons powerless to help themselves. 


PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Enduring principles—not local or tempo- 
rary expediency—must be the cornerstone of 
welfare activities, both public and private. 
Among these principles are (1) that assist- 
ance should be provided solely on the basis 
of established need; (2) that effective assist- 
ance should maintain people in time of need, 
restore them rapidly to the maximum degree 
of self-sufficiency, and seek to correct condi- 
tions that contribute to dependency; (3) that 
uniform standards of assistance are neces- 
sary to safeguard the needy and to provide 
a minimum degree of aid in all areas; (4) 
and that the administration of welfare at all 
levels should be in the hands of the best 
trained and experienced persons available. 

For more than 30 years these basic con- 
cepts have been set forth either explicitly or 
implicitly in the social welfare law of New 
York State. For example, subdivision 1 of 
section 131 states: 

“It shall be the duty of public welfare ofi- 
cials, insofar as funds are available for that 
purpose, to provide adequately for those un- 
able to maintain themselves. They shall, 
whenever possible, administer such care, 
treatment, and service as may restore such 
persons to a condition of self-support, and 
shall further give such service to those llable 
to become destitute as may prevent the 
necessity of their becoming public charges.” 

The tone and intent of Newburgh’s de- 
clared welfare program, as set forth in the 
13-point code, together with punitive and 
degrading measures involving local welfare 
recipients, violate principles embodied in 
State and Federal law. Whether the New- 
burgh program actually violates the letter of 
New York’s social welfare law is now being 
considered in the courts. In view of the 
pendency of this action, instituted by the 
New York State Department of Social Wel- 
fare, we refrain from taking any position as to 
whether all or any part of this program con- 
flicts with the law. A 

WHO ARE THE RECIPIENTS? 


In influencing public opinion, the New- 
burgh program distorts the true picture of 
those receiving public assistance., It focuses 
upon alleged abuses in two of the public as- 
sistance programs, home relief and aid to 
dependent children. It does not specifically 
challenge other p such as old age 
assistance, aid to the disabled, assistance to 
the blind, and medical aid for the aged. 
Nevertheless, these worthy programs cannot 
help but be discredited to some degree, and 
the aged and the handicapped persons in- 
volved cannot help but be affected by the 
psychological pressures engendered by the 
controversy. As far as costs are concerned, 
the largest recent increases in the State have 
occurred in payments to recipients of old 
age assistance and assistance to the blind, 
due largely to rising costs of medical care. 

The supporters of Newburgh's “get tough” 
policy have concentrated their fire on frauds, 
chiselers, and able-bodied loafers. A 
to the latest information available, the pro- 
gram in Newburgh has failed to produce a 
single case of fraud, and has yielded only 
one “employable” relief recipient. It is also 
noteworthy that in all of 1960 not one case 
of welfare fraud was prosecuted in New- 
burgh. 
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Nevertheless, the all-too-prevalent stereo- 
type of the loafer, drifting through life at 
public expense has been given new emphasis 
by the Newburgh campaign. 4 

The fact is that the vast majority—90 
percent or more—of persons on relief are 
not employable: they are too young, too old, 
or too disabled. (The able-bodied unem- 
ployed are covered largely by unemployment 
Insurance.) Another unr truth is 
that a number of persons on relief already 
are working full time, but their wages are 
so low that they need supplementary grants 
to maintain their families at the subsistence 
level. 

These and other marginal income unskilled 
workers—the last to be hired, first to be 
fired—are forced to seek public assistance 
periodically. Obviously, therefore, a few 
employable persons are on public assistance 
from time to time. The announced New- 
burgh policy is to put them to work for the 
city. There should be no quarrel with this 
concept, if by working the recipients can 
maintain skills and industrious habits, and 
are not merely being punished for poverty. 


WORK RELIEF 


But we note with concern the prevailing 
impression that work relief was Invented 
by the farmers of the Newburgh code. Ac- 
tually work relief has been part of the New 
York State welfare pattern, sanctioned by 
law, for many years. In fact, 50 work relief 
projects were operating in August in 23 
upstate counties, employing 782 public as- 
sistance recipients, and the number is ex- 
pected to rise. 

Newburgh itself had a work relief program 
until May of this year, with weekly caseloads 
ranging from a high of 25 during a reces- 
sion period to a low of zero, Currently the 
potential able-bodied work relief force would 
appear to be the one man already men- 
tioned—and he was forced to remain at 
home to care for his children because his 
wife was hospitalized. 


Morever, we take exception to the New-. 


burgh code provision stipulating a full 40- 
hour week for all relief recipients, regardless 
of the amount of relief money being granted. 
Why should a recipient be required to work 
more than the number of hours needed to 
equal his relief allotment? At a rate of $1 
per hour, a man getting $20 in aid should 
be expected to work only 20 hours, with the 
balance of his time available to seek other 
employment. 
AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Another target in Newburgh has been that 
of “welfare-subsidized immorality” under 
the aid-to-dependent-children program. 
There is common agreement, in social work 
circles and elsewhere, that the ADC program 
poses many thorny problems. 

Constructive efforts toward rehabilitation 
may contribute to the solution. But New- 
burgh's so-called “solution” of arbitrarily 
denying assistance to a woman who has 
another out-of-wedlock child is impractical 
and destructive. By penalizing the child, it 
is in itself an immoral! action. 

The fiction that most ADC mothers neg- 
lect their children and deliberately flaunt 
moral conventions has been given added 
impetus by publicity on Newburgh. A 
scientific evaluation of ADC cases in Chi- 
cago led to the conclusion that “the mothers 
gave good care to their children” and that 
“contrary to general opinion, most of the 
unwed mothers expressed concern about 
having given birth out of wedlock, and their 
guilt, shame and self-derision was expressed 
in many ways.” 

In any event, Ulegitimacy is a social prob- 
lem rather than a welfare problem. Fed- 
eral figures Indicate that only 13 percent of 
America's illegitimate children are receiving 
public assistance. Middle and upper income 
families confronted with the problem take 
care of it in private, but public welfare is 
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the last resort for those who have nowhere 
else to turn. 

Throughout the Newburgh furor over 
home relief and ADC there has run an 
undercurrent of racial animosity. The Negro 
population of the area is increasing, and 
Newburgh now has the second largest pro- 
portion of Negroes of any of the State's 
62 cities. Yet the fact remains that only 
a fraction of Newburgh’s Negroes are receiv- 
ing public assistance; the vast majority are 
productive and self-sustaining citizens. 

VOUCHER RELIEF 


In the 13-point code, another prime 
item—wholesale application of voucher re- 
lief—is a throwback to the past. This sys- 
tem assumes that relief recipients are in- 
capable of handling money themselves, and 
must be given chits exchangeable for food, 
clothing, and rent. Some such cases of Ir- 
responsibility exist, and the State law au- 
thorizes-the use of voucher relief in these 
cases—although Federal law stipulates. an 
unrestricted cash grant.” : 

The broad application of voucher relief to 
all is cumbersome, time-consuming and ex- 
pensive for a welfare department to ad- 
minister—compounding the very administra- 
tive complexity that critics of public wel- 
fare deplore. It also is unsound because 
it treats unfortunate adults as retarded 
children. Public welfare policy should seek 
to encourage self-reliance among relief 
recipients, permitting a maximum self-man- 
agement of their own affairs—including fi- 
nancial affairs. 

Another sh of voucher relief is 
that it is subject to abuse by unscrupulous 
merchants, who may cash the vouchers in 
return for a discount. 

Apart from the code itself, recent New- 
burgh practices—such as the police station 
muster of relief recipients and the more 
recent “mug shots” required of home relief 
and ADC recipients—humillate and degrade 
all the unfortunate as part of a futile search 
for isolated frauds. 

FACTS OF THE CASE 

Data used to justify the Newburgh wel- 
fare crusade have failed to stand up, It was 
claimed that undesirable newcomers were 
flocking to Newburgh to get public assist- 
ance, The fact is that in 1960 exactly $205 
was spent in home relief on newcomers who 
had lived in the State less than 1 year—and 
this sum was repaid in full by the State. 
What's more, not 1 cent was spent for new- 
comers on ADC, 

Also, it was repeatedly reported in the 
press that welfare cost the city one-third of 
its budget. The actual local cost to the city 
was 13 percent of its net budget. The bal- 
ance of the cost was met by State and Fed- 
eral reimbursement. Each of four compara- 
ble cities in the State had higher public 
welfare costs. 

In fact, if every man, woman, and child 
getting home relief and ADC aid had been 
denied assistance during the entire year of 
1960 it would have reduced Newburgh’s 
direct welfare costs by less than $60,000, 
which is equivalent to some $2 per resident. 

As for the financial factor in ADC illegiti- 
macy, the local cost (supplemented by State 
and Federal reimbursement) is $5.90 per 
month to care for a child in his mother’s 
home, If the child were removed“ and 
placed in a boarding home it would cost 
Newburgh at least $37.50 per month—and if 
a boarding home could not be found his 
placement in an institution would cost the 
local taxpayer $75 per month. This item of 
code, then, could cost the city more than 12 
times the sum now being spent, in each in- 
stance where an ADC child was taken from 
his mother’s home. 

HOME RULE 

The Newburgh plan is costly, destructive, 
and retrogressive. In the name of home 
rule it would abandon much that is sound 
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in public welfare, and substitute discredited 
practices. 

A basic fallacy is the idea that public wel- 
fare measures are of purely local concern. 
Actually State and Federal Government have 
u large stake in how all children everywhere 
are nurtured physically and emotionally. 
Ingeed, the health and well-being of the 
entire population are a State and National 
concern. 

Lack of minimum uniform standards could 
Only lead to a return to the period of puni- 
tive treatment of defenseless people in which 
each community competes to give the least 
Possible help in order to expel harassed un- 
fortunates from its borders. 

RECENT INTERPRETATION OF CODE 

In mid-September, court papers filed by 
Newburgh in answer to a temporary injunc- 
tion against the 13-point code were detailed 
in the press. In this so-called interpreta- 
tion of the code by Newburgh, the most con- 
troversial of the items are now set forth in a 
Manner that suggests softening. 

Among the city’s legal interpretations of 
the original 13 points, for example, are the 
following: 

Point 3 of the code: All recipients physi- 
cally capable of and available for private em- 
Ployment who are offered a job but refuse 
it, regardless of the type of employment in- 
Volved, are to be denied relief. 

Interpretation: “Point 3, has been inter- 
preted in practice to provide that all recip- 
ients physically capable of and available for 
Private employment who are offered a job 
but refuse it are to be denied relief, provided 
that recipient is physically fitted for the 
job, that the job is not hazardous and the 
Salary adequate and reasonable in view of all 
Of the facts and circumstances.” 

Point 4 of the code: All mothers of 
illegitimate children are to be advised that 
should they have any more children out of 
Wedlock, they shall be denied relief. 

Interpretation: Point 4 has been 
determined and interpreted in practice as 
Meaning that all mothers of illegitimate 
Children shall be advised that should they 
have any more children out of wedlock an 
investigation and determination shall be 
made as to the home environment of all such 
illegitimate children and if such home 
environment is not deemed satisfactory, 
Judicial proceedings shall be instituted to 
Place all such children in foster care in place 
Of the continuance of welfare aid to the 
Mother for such child or children.” 

Point 9 of the code: Aid to persons except 
the aged, blind and disabled shall be limited 
to 3 months in any 1 i 

Interpretation: “Point 9 has been inter- 
Preted to mean * * * that ald to any persons 
Shall only be limited to 3 months unless it is 
ascertained at the end of such 3 month 
Periods that it is reasonable and necessary 
Under the law that such relief be further 
Continued, and the burden of ascertaining 
that it not be continued is assumed by the 
Newburgh welfare department.” 

The State department of social welfare 
Views these interpretations as indicating that 
Newburgh has substantially abandoned its 
drastic code, but in Newburgh itself there 
is denial that they signify retreat. To the 
average observer the validity of the State 
department's interpretation seems obvious. 

ITEMS FOR STUDY AND ACTION 


In this time of turmoll for welfare there 
Must be constructive analysis, based on en- 
during principles of humane and effective 
Practices. The goals would be to aid the 
needy in a more efficient fashion, to minimize 
the social burden they represent, to lessen 

tive complexity, and to prevent 
dependency—wherever  possible—through 
Contributory social insurance systems and 
broad-scale planning te avert or mitigate 
threats to the economic health of com- 
munities. 
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Among the opportunities for constructive 
study and potential action, as emphasized in 
a State charities aid association memo- 
randum submitted in connection with last 
year’s legislative investigation of public wel- 
fare, are: 

1. Realinement of local welfare districts 
within the State to reflect the realities of 
population groupings, regardless of arbitrary 
political boundaries. 

2. Accelerated social research, under pub- 
lic and private auspices, to learn more about 
causes of long-term dependency, and to de- 
velop more effective techniques of dealing 
with it. 

8. Strengthening and expansion of social 
insurance systems, especially in the area of 
medical care. 

4. Elimination of the various categories in 
Federal reimbursement to States and local- 
ities, to be replaced by a single category 
of general assistance. 

5. Demonstration programs in physical, 
social and vocational rehabilitation—and ex- 
panded vocational training for youths. 

6. Upgrading of public welfare staffs to 
foster the competence and efficiency that 
properly trained and experienced personnel 
can provide. 

7. Appointment of qualified local welfare 
commissionérs, replacing the elective system 
where it still exists. 

8. Encouragement of the creation of local 
citizens’ advisory committees, now legally 
authorized, as part of an expanded program 
of interpretation and information to the 
public. 

9. More stringent regulations for the pro- 
tection of migratory workers. 

10. Provision of adequate housing, more 
rigid enforcement of housing codes, and new 
statutory controls as appropriate. 

11. Expanded recruitment of foster homes, 
particularly for Negro children. 

12. Equality of opportunity for employ- 
ment, through the State commission against 
discrimination and other means. 

13. Establishment of family courts. 

14. Provision of day care services for ADC 
children, 


Miami Stupidity — 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr, NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I include herewith 
an editorial from the Oregon Labor 
Press which was published prior to the 
December convention of the AFL-CIO 
in Miami. I also include several letters 
regarding this editorial published subse- 
quently in the “Letters to the Editor” 
column of that paper: 

Miami STUPIDITY 

The opinions and prejudices to be aired in 
this editorial had better be labeled clearly 
as those of the editor—and not necessarily 
those of the unions and labor councils served 
by this newspaper. (Although we've heard 
a lot of amens when we've voiced these sen- 
timents in private conversations.) 

The AFL-CIO is about to commit an act 
of monumental stupidity. 

It's going to hold its biennial convention 
in Miami Beach, Fia., in December. 

About 5 weeks from now—when most of 
the country will be blanketed in snow, when 
unemployment will be approaching its win- 
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ter peak, when many families will be suffer- 
ing real privation—the leaders of the Ameri- 
can labor movement will gather under the 
palm fronds and around the swimming pools 
of Miami's gaudy beachfront hotels. 

And there, in solemn convention assem- 
bled, they will talk of militancy, and solidar- 
ity, and unemployment, and the plight of 
the workingman. 

Bathed by warm tropical breezes, they will 
saunter each day to the convention hall 
from their rooms at the Bal Harbour, the 
Carillon, the Eden Roc, the Biltmore Ter- 
race, the Singapore, the Shamrock Isle, the 
Balmoral, and the Florida Shores. And there 
they will adopt policies to guide American 
unions during the crucial 2 years that lie 
ahead. 

The convention will, of course, receive 
thorough coverage from the press. And 
every news story will appear under a Miami 
Beach dateline. 

We wonder how this will impress the un- 
employed logger in Oregon, the unemployed 
steelworker in Gary, the migrant farm la- 
borer in California, the man on the picket 
line in Pennsylvania? 

How stupid and insensitive can union 
leaders get? 

In our opinion, it is immoral to hold union 
conyentions in places like Miami Beach. 
And it seems a very poor policy for the 
labor federation to convene in a right-to- 
work State. But let us set these considera- 
tions aside. Let us merely discuss the sim- 
ple, pigheaded stupidity of it all. 

Yes, it is true that the hotels in Miami 
Beach are unionized. It may also be true 
that the conventioneers’ hotel and food bills 
will be no higher than they'd be in a north- 
ern city. This, in our view, doesn’t change 
the picture one iota. 

The labor movement spends millions of 
dollars a year on public service and public 
relations. The AFL-CIO sponsors the Ed- 
ward P. Morgan network news program and 
other excellent radio and television pro- 
grams. Union members give thousands of 
hours of their time to worthwhile commu- 
nity activities. Their motive in doing so is 
a sense of public responsibility and good cit- 
izenship—but they reap an extra reward in 
good public relations for the labor move- 
ment. 

Then what happens? The leaders of the 
AFL-CIO, in their arteriosclerotic blindness, 
call a midwinter convention in Miami 
Beach. And labor's “public image”—already 
badly tarnished by McClellan, Beck, Hoffa, 
Hutcheson and company—gets another black 
eye. 

Someone once said that the labor move- 
ment survives in spite of itself. Let us hope 
it can survive this next adventure into 
idiocy, 


View Prom PICKET LINE 
To the Eprror: 

I am in complete agreement with the 
sentiments expressed in your “Miami Stu- 
pidity” editorial. 

With the east wind howling down the 
Columbia Gorge, the fellows on the picket 
lines at Portland’s antiunion newspapers 
don't take too kindly to their leaders enjoy- 
ing the Florida sunshine. In fact, I think 
that any hard-working breadwinner re- 
sents his union dues being spent in a right- 
to-work State. 

Moreover, it seems to me that in the in- 
terests of economy, national conventions 
should be held in a more central location 
to save on travel funds. These savings could 
be used for the benefit of members. 

WILMA MCGLOTHLIN. 

Camas, WasH. 

JOINS IN PROTEST 
To the EDITOR: 

I have been receiving copies of your paper 

for some time from friends in the Portland 
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area. In my opinion, the Oregon Labor 
Press is one of the finest labor papers I have 
had an opportunity to read. 

Both news coverage and editorial com- 
ment are presented in a manner that should 
interest a wide variety of readers, union and 
nonunion. 

I was particularly interested in your edi- 
torial of November 3 in which you drew at- 
tention to the fact that the AFL-CIO Con- 
vention is to be held in Miami this winter. 

I agree wholeheartedly that this is monu- 
mental stupidity from any viewpoint, and 
can do nothing but harm to the public 
image of organized labor. I add my protest 
to yours, for what it is worth. 

Keep up the good work. 

JACK CHAPMAN, 
Typographical Local 201, Victoria, British 
Colum dia. 


5 ANTI-MIAMI 
To the EDITOR: 

I have the November 3 issue of the Oregon 
Labor Press, which contains your very ex- 
cellent editorial, “Miami Stupidity,” for 
which you are entitled to the highest praise. 

On four occasions I have refused to attend 
conventions in Miami for the very reasons 
which you so ably set forth in your editorial. 

In the next issue of our local union news- 
paper, “Voice of the Cooks,” I intend to use 
your editorial on the front page. 

WILLIAM KILPATRICK, 
Secretary, Cooks Local 44. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


TamTty-Day CURE 
To the Lasor PRESS: 


Your editorial, “Miami Stupidity,” was a 


masterpiece. A copy of it should be sent to 
every delegate to the AFL-CIO convention in 
Miami 


It just shows how far our leaders are get- 
ting away from the real objectives of the 
labor movement. Decisions like this make 
the membership wonder if their leaders are 
only interested in their monthly checks. 

It is true that they repeat the same slogans 
that they did 15 or 30 years ago. But that 
isn’t getting the job done now. They should 
be telling the labor movement what can be 
done—not what the law says can't be done, 

Here is my suggestion to cure the situa- 
tion. We should put the tools of the trade 
in each leader's hands at least once each 5 
years for a 30-day period, to let them find 
out what the score is. 

Let them work for the going wage, without 
the expense account. In other words, just be 
one of the Indians, forget the chiefs for 30 
days. 
If they feel that their salaries must be 
spent, let them give the money to some 
members out of work or on the picket line. 

I believe this system would give some of 
our leaders the surprise of their lives. There 
wouldn't be so many recommendations and 
resolutions that are forgotten before they 
leave the convention hall. In plain shop- 
talk, they would get off the membership's 
back and do the job they are being paid for. 

You may publish this letter if it will help 
the cause. If not, you can use it to wipe 
off the eggs when they start flying your way. 

WALTER C. HALL, 
Auto Mechanics 1005. 

PORTLAND. 

PLUSH RESORTS 
To the LABOR Press: 

Congratulations on your editorial in the 
November 3 issue entitled “Miami Stupidity.” 

It is high time that the entire labor move- 
ment took a look at the situation and 
adopted some badly needed reforms in the 
choosing of a convention city. 

In too many instances, the good intentions 
of the vast labor movement are tarnished by 
the silly mistake of holding conventions in 
the plush southern resorts. 
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Although I am fully aware that it is the 
convention delegates in many cases who vote 
to hold the conventions in the plush resort 
areas, it is, nevertheless, the responsibility of 
leadership to consider the public reaction 
and even more to consider the financial 
strain on the small local unions when con- 
ventions are held in such places as Miami 
Beach. 

I concur in your statements and heartily 
congratulate you for having the courage to 
say it in print. 

Jor WILLIS, 

EUGENE. 

_ Hurricane NEEDED? 


To THE LABOR PRESS: 

Your “Miami Stupidity” 
great. 

This attitude of many of our leaders is one 
cause of much of the weakness in organized 
labor today. Perhaps when the AFL-CIO 
convention meets in Miami, a providential 
hurricane will strike and blow some fresh 
ideas into those poor, tired old brains. 

GEORGE ROE. 


editorial was 


PORTLAND. 


Our Commitment to the Values That We 
Honor—Remarks of Hon. Edward D. 
Re, Chairman, Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission of the United States, 
on the Occasion of the Annual Lunch- 
eon of the St. John’s Alumni Associa- 
tion, New York State Bar Association 
Convention, New York City, January 
26, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 26, 1962, the annual luncheon of the 
St. John’s Alumni Association in con- 
junction with the New York State Bar 
Association convention was held at the 
Hotel Commodore in New York City. 
Although I was unable to attend this 
gathering, many distinguished guests, 
public officials, and members of the 
judiciary were present, including Very 
Rev. Joseph T. Tinnelly, C.M., former 
dean of the St. John’s Law School; Mr. 
Justice Cone, of the New York State 
Supreme Court; Dean Harold F. Mc- 
Niece, of St. John’s Law School; Mr. 
Joseph P. Hoey, U.S. attorney for the 
eastern district of New York; Justice 
Carmine Ventiera, of the New York City 
court; New York State Senator Frank 
Composto, and Assemblyman John J. 
Ryan. 

The principal speaker on this occasion 
was the Honorable Edward D. Re, Chair- 
man of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States, and I 
am informed that his remarks, entitled 
“Our Commitment to the Values That 
We Honor,” were exceptionally well re- 
ceived by this large and distinguished 
audience. 

Dr. Re’s speech, although beginning 
in a humorous vein, contains much that 
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is timely and appropriate. Declaring 
that it is the duty of every American 
citizen to participate in Government 
and to accept the burdens of public serv- 
ice, Dr. Re noted that the responsibility 
of public officials increases geometrically 
with the extent of their authority. 
Quoting the Roman Emperor Claudius, 
Chairman Re noted that public office is 
not merely an “honor” but a sacred 
trust to be honorably and faithfully 
fulfilled. 

Dr. Re eloquently stated that every- 
thing we do puts to the test our commit- 
ment to truth and honesty. Although 
he makes use of examples from his own 
agency, to which he was appointed by 
President Kennedy last year, his re- 
marks concerning honesty and integrity 
in public service apply to every organ of 
our Government. And it is with this 
realization—the general applicability of 
Dr. Re's observations to all aspects of 
our Government—that I wish to insert 


his remarks in the RECORD: 2 
OUR COMMITMENT TO THE VALUES THAT WE 
Honor 


(Remarks of Hon, Edward D, Re, Chairman, 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of 
the United States, on the occasion of the 
annual luncheon of the St. John’s Alumni 
Association—New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation Convention, Hotel Commodore, 
New York City, Jan. 26, 1962) 


INTRODUCTION 


Very Rev. Father Tinnelly, Mr. Justice 
Cone, Dean MeNiece, Mr. Hoey, Justice 
Holtzman, Justice Graci, Justice Ventiera, 
Senator Composto, Assemblyman Ryan, dis- 
tinguished members of the judiciary and 
public officials, my colleagues of the faculty, 
and my fellow alumni: 

One would have to be destitute of feeling 
not to be moved by the friendship and kind- 
ness that have been shown to me here today. 
It has been a wonderful reunion. 

Anyone who is asked to talk about his 
experiences as I have been today, must be 
regarded as an expert. This at least serves 
to affirm the accuracy of the definition of 
an expert that I have been giving in my 
administrative law class for a number of 
years that “an expert is a person who comes 
from afar.” I admit that 250 miles is not 
very far, but since I have not been invited 
to speak on prior years, the distance, how- 
ever short, was sufficient to make the 


difference. 


It seemed clear from the reception that 
preceded this luncheon that regardless of 
what was intended by the committee, all 
of you assumed that I was to say a few 
words about my experiences, impressions Or 
observations about the New Frontier. Since 
my discipline is that of a lawyer, the first 
thing that I did was to engage in pain- 
staking research, that is, ascertain what 
others have said about the New Frontier- 
In the process of this research I discovered 
the remarks of another law professor com- 
ing from another law school somewhat north 
of here—the name escapes me for the mo- 
ment. This law professor not only spoke 
about his experiences, but he gave hints on 
how to get along on the New Frontier in 
Washington. Here are some of the things 
he said: ` 

1. Get to the ofice first, leave last, and 
when you go to bed at home, leave your 
lights on. 

2. Telephone officials you are anxious to 
impress before they arrive at their office in 
the morning, or after they’ve gone home at 
night. Be sure to leave word that you 
called. } 


3. As your own defense against such tactics 
as these, train your secretary to tell callers 
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that you have just been summoned to the 
te House. 

Actually, I read these suggestions with 
Breat disappointment, because although they 
Might haye been new to law professors from 

t particular school, these were hints that 
long ago been improved upon by mem- 
of the St, John’s faculty. We had been 

Practicing these techniques with the dean 
for years. But don't sell the dean short— 
We learned them from him. He had been 
Practicing them with the president of the 
University, Having found nothing that was 
ther new or useful, I had to do additionai 
ch. I believe, however, that I suc- 

in finding something that is helpful, 

The remarks that I am about to repeat 

t Washington bureaucrats reveal not 
Only the importance of technical language, 
but also pertinent operating procedures that 
are current in Washington. Of course you 
Must know the right jargon, otherwise {t is 
apparent that you are a mere neophyte. And 

turally you must know the procedures, 
Otherwise you must personally do the work 
that ought to be delegated to others. Since 
haps I may now qualify as a “bureaucrat”; 
mo tell you what bureaucrats do in 
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“What do bureaucrats do in their working 
hours? They implement. Implement is 
Whatever anyone on the Federal payroll is 

when he is handling paper, which is 
of the time. 

m two or more Federal employees 
Stop implementing and start talking, they 
a . Coordinating requires a 
nt Part of the workday. Its purpose is to 

nd out who is implementing what, 

A third consuming duty of the Govern- 

t worker is formulating, Formulating is 
Producing ideas to be implemented. Usually 
Srmulating is a committee operation. 
A fourth important duty of the bureau- 
Stat is to circulate. Circulating is the pass- 
from one office to another of the millions 
Sf pieces of paper that hold the Government 
together. 
ts A final activity of the Government worker 
the erring. Referring is usually done on 
the telephone. When someone telephones 
h Government worker for information or 
Pi b. the person receiving the call refers him 
another Government office, preferably in 
W agency. At any moment during the 
gton workday, the telephone wires 
äre laden with desperate men being referred 
the bureaucrat to bureaucrat—because of 
bureaucrat’s congenital uncertainty 
about the extent of his own authority. 
Thetr business is not deciding, but imple- 


menting, coordinat formulating, and 
Circulating. = 

“They solve problems by referring, or pass- 
ing the crisis to someone else.” 1 


I do hope that by this time I have shown 
poth the dean and the committee that I 
ve attempted to comply with their ex- 
hortations and admonitions. But in all 
Qe ousness, would I not be derelict in my 
to to you and to St. John’s if I were not 
leave with you one serious thought con- 
the opportunity that has been mine 

Since my appointment as Chairman of the 
foreign Claims Settlement Commission of 

United States. 


TRE RESPONSIBILITIES OF PUBLIC SERVICE 
Since the political order in a democratic 


tle y depends upon the responsible par- 
pa tion of all citizens, no one can shirk 
aee EN 


No speech by a law professor would be 
Tablete without at least one footnote. 
w Quote is from Baker, An American in 
1861), ton (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 

The innate humor of Washington cor- 
ga Pondence was not, however, new to me. 
(2 re, Brief Writing and Oral Argument 21 

d rev, ed. 1957). 
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the duty of public service. Within this 
framework, when we speak of public service 
we are speaking of an important obligation 
of citizenship. Too often one thinks of the 
authority and prestige that may be attached 
to the office rather than its inherent bur- 
dens and responsibilities. The responsibil- 
ity aspects of public office will remind the 
student of history of the remarks of 
Claudius, a great Roman emperor who, in 
appointing public officials, would say: “Do 
not thank me, for Ido you no favor, but call 
upon you to share with me the burdens of 
government, and it is I who thank you if 
you fulfill your duty well.“ Claudius 
thereby gave clear expression to the thought, 
and indeed the ideal, that public office was 
not merely an honor but a trust to be faith- 
ully discharged. 
£ No one can doubt that as authority in- 
creases so does the corresponding responsi- 
bility. Experience tends to demonstrate 
that responsibility increases in geometric 
progression to the authority. 
THE VALUES THAT WE HONOR 

Assuming, as we must in our society, that 
there is a duty to accept* public office, the 
opportunity that it offers is. the privilege of 
emphasizing and putting into effect the 
values to which one is committed. History 
has shown that a nation will preserve those 
virtues and values that it honors. The in- 
dividual likewise preserves and honors the 
values to which he is committed, Hence, as 
one earns the privilege of helping to shape 
and mold the policy and destiny of the na- 
tion to the extent of the authority of his 
office, he is thereby afforded the privilege of 
putting into effect his sense of values. 

Emerson has said that what we are speaks 
louder than what we say. This thought has 
special meaning in public office, for it is true 
that we leave the imprint of what we are 
upon everything we do. Although countless 
examples may be given by those who have 
had a wide and varied experience in public 
service, permit me to give only one that 
pertains specifically to the work of the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. 

The congressional enactments that set 
forth the jurisdiction of the Commission 
provide that “the action of the Commission 
in allowing or denying any claim * * shall 
be fina] and conclusive on all questions of 
law and fact and not subject to review.” 
The courts have upheld this provision as 
meaning precisely what it says, that no re- 
view can be had of any decision of the 
Commission Not being subject to judicial 
review, the decision is therefore truly final“. 

Yet in the administration of this particu- 
lar statute one’s commitment to the stand- 
ard of due process and fair play, as under- 
stood by lawyers trained in the American 
tradition, would make it absolutely essential 
for the Commission, prior to the dénial of a 
claim or prior to its final disposition, to 
afford the claimant every opportunity to sub- 
mit evidence upon which an award could be 
made. If the evidence that has been sub- 
mitted is inadequate, specific findings of fact 
ought to be made indicating the reasons for 
its insufficiency. Hence, findings of fact or 
conclusions of law must illumine the path 
that the claimant is to follow to qualify for 
an award, i 

A commitment to truth and honesty re- 
quires that the findings be fair and that the 
claimant be offered an opportunity to rebut 


See Wiener v. U.S., 357 U.S. 349, 354-55 
(1958); de Vegvar v. Gillilland, 228 F. 2d 640 
(D.C. Cir. 1955), cert. denied, 350 U.S. 994 
(1956). The Supreme Court has consistently 
denied certiorari in similar cases concerning 
the Commission. See also American and 
European Agencies, Inc. v. Gillilland, 355 
U.S, 884 (1957); Haas v. Humphrey, 355 US. 
854 (1957); Dayton v. Gillilland, 355 U.S. 813 
(1957). 
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and to introduce new favorable evidence 
upon which new findings may be made. 
Honesty also requires that none of this be 
done in a routine or perfunctory way, simply 
because thousands of claims are to be proc- 
essed and decided. Honesty demands that 
all of the evidence submitted by a claimant 
be thoroughly examined to ascertain whether 
it contains the basis for an award or war- 
rants a suggestion for the introduction of 
additional evidence to justify an award. 

How tragic it would be, and indeed dis- 
honest, if the attitude were taken that since 
the decisions of the Commission are final 
and no court may review them, therefore it 
does not matter if the work has been done 
diligently and thoroughly. Even if this at- 
titude were at first to be assumed with mis- 
givings, in time it would become daily prac- 
tice, From this would stem the callous dis- 
regard of the rights of citizens and the warp- 
ing of one’s sense of justice—all leading to a 
disrespect for law and the administration of 
justice. 


This, of course, is only one example. Yet 
it is worthy of mention, for it demonstrates 
well that “what we are” manifests itself in 
everything we do. 

HONESTY AND INTEGRITY IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


Surely this is not the easy path, but for 
those who truly appreciate how these rights 
were gained and who respect the real 
foundations of our Government, no other 
road is possible. And for this training and 
awareness we owe a debt of gratitude to our 
law school Admittedly it is in the law 
school that the lawyer, who tomorrow may 
become a “Government attorney,” is im- 
bued with not only a knowledge of due proc- 
ess, but with a love of justice and a sense of 
fairness which is the lawyer’s opportunity to 
apply the golden rule. 

The Government attorney who is unwill- 
ing to examine a complicated file because 
it is burdensome and vexing may be tempted 
to make the finding “since the claimant has 
not borne his burden of proof, the claim is 
hereby denied.” However, before succumb- 
ing to that temptation he ought to ask him- 
self; “What would I think of a lawyer who 
would make such a finding if I were the 
claimant?” 


Our law school studies have given us a 
sense of values that require us to respect 
the rights of others and to accord to others 
those rights that we take for granted for our- 
selves. And we thank our teachers not only 
for what they taught us, but for their ex- 
ample as well. 

These virtues of honesty and integrity 
have countless ramifications, both In and 
out of Government service. Government, 
like all branches of society, will only reflect 
the society about us.. It, too, can only pre- 
serve the values and virtues that we honor. 
Just as the honest businessman can no more 
justify cheating by saying “but this is busi- 
ness.“ the honest Government employee, re- 
gardless of the scope of his responsibility, 
cannot deprive the Government of the work 
for which he receives compensation simply 
by saying “but this is working for the Gov- 
ernment.” 

Even my limited experience urges me to 
emphasize that the responsibility of accept- 
ing public office is a tremendously important 
obligation on the part of all Americans. It 
is a special obligation on the part of lawyers 
like yourselves who have received an educa- 
tion that highlights personal responsibility, 
adherence to the strictest standards of truth 
and honesty, and a code of conduct that does 
not compromise with integrity. 

We, as Americans, have always boasted 
that ours is a Government of laws and not 
of men. It is clear, however, that our laws 
will be no better than the men who will en- 
act and administer them. 
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Address by Hon. James S. Bush, Director 
of Export-Import Bank, Before the 
Minnesota World Trade Association, 
September 21, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most astute and competent members 
of the banking community is James S. 
Bush. I commend to the interest of our 
colleagues an address delivered by Mr. 
Bush before the Minnesota World Trade 
Association on September 21, 1961, en- 
titled “Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington: Its Role in Financing Foreign 
Trade”: 

EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON; Irs 
ROLE IN FINANCING FOREIGN TRADE 
(Address delivered September 21, 1961, by 
the Honorable James Smith Bush, Direc- 
tor of Export-Import Bank, before the 

Minnesota World Trade Association) 

It is a great pleasure to return to the Twin 
Cities, after an absence of 37 years, to have 
the opportunity to discuss foreign trade with 
your exporters and bankers. 

My brief residence here in 1922 and 1923 
was rudely interrupted when my boss advised 
me that selling flour was not my cup of tea, 
Following his sage advice, I went into the in- 
vestment, and later the commercial banking, 
business where I have been ever since. How- 
ever, I shall never forget the many happy 
days that I spent with the Crosby's, the Pills- 
bury’s, the Heffelfinger’s, and many other 
wonderful families, both in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, 

I would like to tell you something about 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
which was created on February 12, 1934, to 
facilitate trade between the United States 
and Russia. An immediate and substantial 
increase in trade between the two nations 
was ted to follow the U.S. recognition 
of the Soviet Union in late 1933. Soon after 
the creation of the Bank, difficulties arose 
in the discussion of the settlement of debts 
owing by Russia to the U.S. Government and 
US. citizens. Consideration of the settle- 
ment of such debts was one of the subjects of 
agreement involved in the recognition. In 
March 1934, the Board of Directors of Exim- 
bank adopted a resolution stating that the 
Bank would not enter into any transactions 
with respect to trade between the United 
States and the Soviet Union prior to the sub- 
mission by the Russians of an acceptable 
debt settlement. As evidence of good faith, 
all of the resources of the Bank were re- 
served for over a year for the anticipated 
trade with Russia. 

At the same time or shortly thereafter, 
the U.S. Government was seeking a solution 
to a request by the Government of Cuba 
for a loan to finance the purchase of silver 
and the minting thereof into Cuban pesos. 
The proposed transaction was considered by 
the Cuban Government as the only prac- 
tical means of meeting a serious budgetary 
deficit that had resulted in the nonpay- 
ment of Cuban civil servants, and also as a 
means of instituting a program of useful 
public works. Accordingly, on March 12, 
1934, the Second Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, D.C., was organized. The 
statement of its legal purposes and powers 
was identical to that of the already existing 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, but it 
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was announced that the Second Bank would 
use its facilities to finance trade between 
the United States and Cuba. ` 

The first business transacted by either 
Bank was a loan by the Second Bank in 
favor of the Republic of Cuba in the amount 
of $4 million to finance the purchase of 
silver bullion and its coinage at the U.S. 
Mint in Philadelphia into 10 million pesos. 
Four more such credits were extended to 
Cuba between 1934 and 1938. 

The Russian debt negotiations failed, and 
consequently, the original Bank had no busi- 
ness. Finally, in 1935, the two Banks were 
merged and the original Bank, the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, was authorized 
to extend its activities to finance trade with 
all countries except Russia. All of the orig- 
inal loans to Cuba to purchase silver bul- 
lion and to coin it were rapaid promptly. 

It is ironic today to realize that the sole 
original purposes of Eximbank were to fi- 
hance foreign trade with Russia and with 
Cuba. 

Since those early days, Eximbank has 
come a long way. It has authorized over 
$12 billion in loans, of which some $6 billion 
are outstanding or committed today. In 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1961, Exim- 
bank's business took the following form: 

Exporter credits (usually 1-5 years) (439), 
$143 million. 

Project and emergency trade loans (6-20 
years) (75), $1.1 billion, 

Total loans (514), $1.243 billion. 

In addition, we issued 273 guarantee con- 
tracts covering U.S, exports of some $170 
million. 

You might wonder where all of this money 
went or will go and what purposes it will 
serve. A brief rundown is as follows: 

Brazil: $193 million, of which $25 million 
was to help finance the purchase of U.S. jet 
aircraft. The balance will be used to pay 
U.S. exporters for a multitude of goods and 
equipment. 

Japan: $110 million, of which $60 million 
will be used to purchase U.S. cotton, and the 
balance for a wide assortment of U.S. ma- 
chine tools, machinery, and equipment. 

Chile: $120 million to purchase U.S. equip- 
ment, machinery, and realted services for 
iron ore mines, thermal power units, and 
railways. 

Venezuela: $100 million to pay US. ex- 
porters for a wide assortment of U.S. com- 
modities and machinery and to purchase 
more U.S, equipment for small- and medium- 
sized industrial concerns and businesses 
throughout Venezuela. 

India: $81 million to buy papermill ma- 
ehinery and hundreds of other pieces of 
equipment, including jet aircraft, from U.S. 
manufacturers, 

Philippines: $77 million for steel mill and 
airport equipment and a host of other U.S. 
products. 

Argentina: $66 million to import highway 
equipment, steel-mill machinery, machine 
tools, and other capital goods from the 
United States to stimulate the Argentine 
economy, and, incidentally, to stimulate our 
own economy. 

Colombia: $63 million to purchase US. 
aircraft, hospital equipment, agricultural and 
highway equipment, and many other items 
of U.S. origin. 

Spain: $58 million to help finance the im- 
portation of steel-mill, tinning-mill and 
thermal-power equipment from the United 
States. 

Yugoslavia: $50 million to purchase from 
U.S. exporters a wide assortment of US. 
goods and machinery. 

The foregoing credits, totaling $918 mil- 
lion, represent the major portion of Exim- 
bank’s authorizations in the 12 months 
ended this past June 30. 

Please note carefully that these are au- 
thorizations, and not actual disbursements. 
Sometimes it will be 2, 3, or even 5 years 
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from date of authorization before a large 
loan is finally completely disbursed. This 
is because it takes a long time to build a new 
steel mill, dam, iron-ore mine, and the like. 

Actually, in fiscal 1961, Eximbank dis- 
bursed $526 million on loans and collected 
$528 million in principal and interest. Thus. 
we collected $2 million more from foreign 
borrowers than we disbursed. This is in- 
teresting from the standpoint of the U.S. in- 
ternational balance of payments. Our col- 
lections of $528 million helped the US. 
balance of payments to this extent, Our 
disbursements of $526 million were mainly 
placed to the credit of foreign buyers in the 
U.S. commercial banks, which, in turn, paid 
U.S. manufacturers and exporters for the 
goods and services. Thus, the dollars them- 
selves never left the United States, only the 
goods and services that were financed. Ob- 
viously, our balance of payments is not hurt 
when the dollars remain in the United 
States. 

I have referred frequently to assistance 
granted foreign buyers to purchase U.S. alr- 
craft. By far the largest dollar amount was 
for jets, such as Boeing 707's and 720's, Doug- 
las DC-8's and Convair 860's. However, 
several smaller airplane manufacturers were 
also assisted by Eximbank. Small t 
are purchased for crop dusting, flying clubs 
which young people join to learn how to fly, 
and for executive purposes, such as in 
Argentina, where ranchers haye to cover 
thousands of acres to supervise their agri- 
cultural operations. 

Some of the least publicized and most im- 
portant of Eximbank’s activities are the lines 
of credit that are extended to industr 
banks in foreign countries or to foreign gov" 
ernments and their agencies, which utilize 
these funds for the purchase of U.S. equip- 
ment for resale to small- and medium-s 
industrial and business concerns throughout 
their economies. Three years ago Exim- 
bank authorized a line to the Government of 
India of $150 million, and another $50 mil- 
lion a few months ago. To date, some 
million has been disbursed against the 
line and has already resulted in orders being 
placed with over 500 separate U.S. suppliers: 
It is important to note that U.S. exporters 
are paid cash on delivery when they make 
sales under these lines. 

Early in 1961, a line of $25 million was 
granted to the Industrial Bank of Japan, in 
consortium with 12 Japanese banks. 
credit was used to purchase a wide variety 
of U.S. equipment, although the largest per- 
centage was for machine tools. Some 
U.S. suppliers have already received orders 
under this line. 

Similar credits have been made in Spain, 
Argentina, and Chile. The borrower, SU 
as the Industrial Bank of Japan, or Argen“ 
tina, is permitted to use his discretion in 
making small- and medium-sized loans 
throughout his country to help finance the 
importation of U.S. goods. However, when 
the borrower makes a loan of $100,000 OF 
more to a single buyer, the transaction must 
receive the prior approval of Eximbank. 
would say that it is a fair statement that 
well over 1,000 U.S, concerns have benef 
directly from these lines of credit refe 
to above. These figures do not include sub- 
contractors, who, of course, also benefit 
Eximbank has documentation of the fact 
that over 3,000 U.S. suppliers, including sub, 
contractors, received orders as a result of 
two loans that it made, one for a cop t 
mine in Peru, and one for an aircraft credi 
to Brazil. I tell you all of this because fe¥ 
Americans, including the U.S. beneficiaries 
of these credits, realize to what extent Exim- 
bank has helped the exporters of this coun“ 
try by the extension of these lines of credit. 

Eximbank will shortly announce new 
plans under which American exporters 
be afforded insurance and financing facili- 
ties at least equal to those offered by any 
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Other free nation in the world. A large 
group of private casualty insurance com- 
panies is proposing to form an association 
Which will issue a single comprehensive in- 
Surance policy to cover American exporters 
On their shipments to all parts of the world. 
This insurance would cover transactions that 
äre sold on terms from 30 days up to 5 years, 

ank proposes to join with this associ- 
ation by assuming a portion of the credit 
or commercial risks involved and assuming 
Practically all of the political risks covered 
by the policy. The latter risks include 
{nconvertibility, export-import restric- 
tions, war, hostilities, civil war, expropria- 
tion, and other causes beyond the control 
Of the exporter or the buyer arising from 
events occurring outside of the United 
States. However, it does not, as an ordi- 
Mary rule, cover devaluation. 

These policies will be issued to the ex- 
Porter near his place of business by his in- 
Surance agent or broker, thus making it 
Unnecessary for him to negotiate directly 
With Eximbank in Washington. I cannot 
tell you tonight what the premiums will be 
on these insurance policies. However, it 
should not be long before the private com- 
Panies complete a rate schedule and an- 
nounce it publicly. It is my understanding 
that rates will vary from one foreign area 
to another and will be based on figures 
compiled from studies of credit losses suf- 
tered by exporters over recent years. 

In addition to these insurance policies 
to be issued by this association of casualty 
Companies, there will be a new plan under 
Which an exporter can handle many of his 
transactions through his commercial bank. 
Under this plan the exporter, the commer- 
cial bank, and Eximbank would each carry 
& portion of the risks involved. 

Although Eximbank’s expanded facilities 
to exporters through their commercial banks 
Will not be publicly announced or become 
Official for a week or 10 days, it is hoped 
that the guarantees under this proposed pro- 
Sram will be most attractive to both the ex- 
Porters and the commercial banks. In a 
General way, I will say that this plan, when 

Officially, will reach out into the 
grassroots of the United States and make 
facilities available to moderate-sized export- 
ers and banks which heretofore have not 
found it attractive to engage in foreign 

e or the financing thereof. It is our 
to make it so attractive to commercial 
that they will not be able to with- 
mace the temptation. 
now, it must be obvious to you that 
Eximbank's objective is to repose the re- 
Sponsibility of financing foreign trade in 
Private hands to the greatest possible ex- 
tent, only helping out where the private 
ers and insurance people can’t do the 
iness, Actually, Eximbank will become 
of a guarantor and à reinsurer, with 
money coming from private sources. 
„ Of course, will assist the Federal 
budget and give private capital the oppor- 
ty to finance exports of this country, 
ust as private capital does in all other 
Major exporter nations of the free world, 

The Board of Directors of Eximbank, I 
2 very glad to say, believes that private 

usmessmen and bankers are fully capable 
Of handling our foreign commerce and we 
"re looking forward to the day when all 
Sf the financing and insuring of U.S. ex- 
Lag will be done by private institutions, 

th the Export-Import Bank acting as a 

p Only when necessary. 

ts, backbone of any organization like ours 
1 at course, the staff, which is divided into 
Our principal divisions; namely, economics, 
— engineering, and legal. Somewhere 
tween 50 and 100 loan or guarantee appli- 
mons are passed upon by the Board each 
k. This necessitates considerable study 
view of the fact that Eximbank has 
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extended credits in some 69 countries around 
the world. 

Eximbank’s lending authority has grad- 
ually been increased by Congress over the 
years and today is $7 billion. This is repre- 
sented by $1 billion of capital stock held by 
the U.S. Treasury, and a borrowing authority 
of $6 billion. At the present time, Exim- 
bank has approximately $1 billion uncom- 
mitted lending authority, and it looks as 
though this figure will diminish rapidly 
between now and the end of the current 
fiscal year. This is because exports are in- 
creasing, and especially because U.S. exporters 
are being called upon to extend terms to 
their foreign customers. The competition 
from manufacturers and exporters in West- 
ern Europe and Japan is increasing rapidly, 
and these countries have begun to offer 
attractive terms to their forelgn customers. 
It. behooves all of us to watch this trend 
closely so that we will not let the United 
States become outmatched by its foreign 
competition, but, at the same time, keep its 
terms on a basis that is consistent with 
sound business principles. 

Eximbank is required by statute to have 
reasonable assurance of repayment before 
extending a credit or loan, and is also re- 
quired not to compete with private capital, 
rather, to assist it. Thus, Eximbank does 
not want to extend a 3- or 5-year credit on a 
transaction when the pattern in the private 
international market has been for 1 year or 
2 years. Exporters in Minnesota can be of 
great assistance to Eximbank in keeping us 
informed as to financing terms and patterns 
that may develop in their dealings in various 
parts of the world. 

The United States should be exporting 
many billion dollars more in goods and sery- 
ices against dollar repayment in order to 
maintain a healthy balance of international 
payments. The drain on our gold and dollar 
reserves of over $10 billion in the past 3 
years cannot continue without serious injury 
to this country’s economy. The sound way 
to correct this imbalance is to sell more 
goods abroad against dollar payment in cash 
or in notes repayable quarterly or semiannu- 
ally in good, sound dollars. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce has developed a splendid 
program for export expansion, particularly 
with respect to opportunities that will exist 
for sales to foreign markets. The Depart- 
ment has an active fleld office here in Min- 
neapolis, which can be of great assistance to 
you. There are field offices in 32 other cities 
to assist US. 

Exporters should bear in mind the increas- 
ing activities of the World Bank, the new 
Inter-American Development Bank, and the 
new AID agency which will combine the 
lending functions of the Development Loan 
Fund, the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, and the State Department. The 
World Bank's and the Inter-American Bank's 
projects will, of course, be subject to inter- 
national bidding for the equipment and sup- 
plies. However, some portion of the new AID 
agency's loans will undoubtedly be tied to 
U.S. purchases and should offer U.S. exporters 
good opportunities for sales. 

The day has long passed when American 
businessmen and bankers can say, "I'm not 
interested in foreign trade and want no part 
of it.” The hard facts of life are that you 
are in it, whether you like it or not, and you 
may as well take the plunge, if you have not 
already done so. 

Over one-half of the world’s population is 
striving to find the means to become effec- 
tive customers of the United States. What 
greater incentive could we have than to de- 
velop these markets for the benefit of US. 
business concerns? To put it another way, 
US. businessmen and labor leaders might 
well contemplate what would happen to the 
gross national product and employment 
in this country if Western Europe, Japan, 
Russia, and Red China captured all or most 
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of our foreign markets. A $550 billion GNP 
would be a thing of the past and unemploy- 
ment could become more of a problem than 
it was in the early 1930's. Thus, it behooves 
you and all of us to think right now about 
world problems and world markets in order 
to save your own skins and those of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of American families 
who are completely dependent upon the deci- 
sions you make. 

Eximbank will continue to increase Its 
loans and guarantees in support of American 
exporters, and close contact should be kept 
with us so that you will know just where 
we are extending lines of credit or making 
development loans. After all, each of you, 
as a taxpayer, is a stockholder in Eximbank 
and, as such, you have the right to know what 
we are doing and to benefit from our opera- 
tions. pantie ae 

In closing, I will re you, our s — 
holders, chek in fiscal year 1961, Eximbank 
had a gross income of over $138 million. Our 
operating expenses were $2.5 million, and 
our interest paid to the U.S. Treasury on bor- 
rowings was roughly $43 million. We charged 
off one loan of $700,000. This left $92.5 mil- 
lion, from which we paid $30 million in divi- 
dends to the U.S. Treasury. The 
$62.5 million was added to reserves which, 
as of July 81, 1961, stood at roughly $685 
million, 

It is our intention to continue to operate 
on a sound and conservative basis. It is 
also our intention to leave no stone unturned 
out President Kennedy's directive 
that U.S. exporters receive from Eximbank 
financing and guarantee facilities that will 
be at least equal to those offered to exporters 
by any other free nation of the world. My 
fellow Directors join me in making this 
solemn pledge to you. 


The Boy Scouts’ Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, 52 years 
ago today, one of the great organizations 
of our time was born. For on February 
8, 1910, under the original leadership of 
a dedicated Chicago publisher, Mr. Wil- 
liam D. Boyce, the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica came into being. Like our very Na- 
tion, the Boy Scouts had their roots in 
English soil, and it was there that Mr. 
Boyce met and was inspired by Sir Rob- 
ert Baden Powell, founder of the Scout- 
ing movement. 

On this occasion of joy and satisfac- 
tion to Scouts everywhere, I am delighted 
to join in the salute to this truly mag- 
nificent organization. I know that each 
of you share my pride in the outstanding 
work that Scouting does for the youth 
of America. More than 30 million boys 
have received the great and lasting bene- 
fits that come from belonging to the 
Scouts since it was founded here in our 
Nation’s Capital this half century ago. 

I am sure that none of us is unaware 
of the great service this organization 
continues to perform every day. More 
than 5 million Scouts and leaders are 
actively building the character and phys- 
ical fitness of our leaders of tomorrow. 
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And, as with many other fine organiza- 
tions who perform dedicated work, they 
accomplish this without asking or -re- 
ceiving any money from our Federal 
Treasury. 


The Forgotten People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the last of 10 articles, part of a series 
which appeared in the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun in October 1961, on 
the subject of the migrant worker in the 
United States. These articles were writ- 
ten by Dale Wright, World-Telegram and 
Sun staff writer, who, for 6 months, lived 
and worked as a migrant worker along 
the Atlantic seaboard from Florida to 
New York. The article follows: 

‘Tur FORGOTTEN PEOPLE—STATE COULD REMEDY 
CONDITIONS FOR MIGRANT LABOR 
(By Dale Wright) 

I saw it all—the misery and ugliness of 
the migrant’s labor camp and the fields 
where he worked from Florida to Long 
Island. 

I labored in the same bean and tomato 
patches with these itinerant crop harvesters. 
I grubbed in the rich earth with them for 
potatoes and I chopped cabbage in the same 
fields. 


I shared wretched food with the “stoop” 
laborer and along with him I was cheated 
out of my meager wages for work honestly 
done. 

I found that despite legislative efforts and 
the work of social and religious agencies to 
improve the lot of the nomadic farmhand 
and his family, little has been done to bet- 
ter their way of life. 

I found that he is forced to exist in deg- 
radation without human dignity, I was 
touched by the hopelessness I saw in a little 
child's eyes. 

I came away angry and sick from the to- 
mato fields Just 30 miles south of the glitter 
and wealth of Miami Beach. I found the 
same crude exploitation, the same dreadful 
living conditions, just 30 miles south of New 
York City. 

The question is, What can be done to rem- 
edy the plight of the migrant farmworker, 
whose sweat and toil—yes, and sometimes 
blood—go into the harvest of this Nation’s 
food crops? 

These are the things that must be done: 

Guarantee the migrant farmworker a fair 
wage for his labor, if necessary through Fed- 
eral minimum wage laws. 

Protect the migrant, the man least able to 
defend himself, from exploitation by his 
crew leader, the grower, the shipper, the 
packer or the processor. 
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Provide him and his children with an edu- 
cation, so they can better themselves and 
compete for jobs with others who have that 
advantage. 

Treat and cure his many ailments so that 
he can do an honest day’s work. 

Give him a decent place to live where he 
can care for his family in peace and dignity. 

There are before Congress today forward 
steps in this direction. Senator Harrison 
A. Wurms, JR, Democrat, of New Jersey, 
chairman of the House Subcommittee on 
Migratory Labor, has proposed an 11-point 
package of legislation designed to bring the 
migrant out of that clump of trees where he 
lives and out into the mainstream of Ameri- 
can life where he can enjoy his rights and 
privileges as a citizen, 

The migration division of the Puerto Rican 
Labor Department has set up contractual 
arrangements under which offshore workers 
are teed minimum wages and a fixed 
number of work hours during harvest sea- 
sons. 

None of these guarantees are available to 
the vast majority of migrant farm hands— 
Negroes, West Indians, Mexicans, Cubans, 
Bermudians and a sprinkling of whites—who 
come out of the South or from their respec- 
tive islands to labor their way North. They 
hope to end the summer with enough money 
to pay their way home. Instead many re- 
main here as relief burdens. 

Enlightened New York State should show 
the way in improving working and living 
conditions for migrants. Although seven 
separate agencies are at work on the job, 
they have only scratched the surface. 

The work of these agencies should be con- 
solidated into one all-encompassing unit 
with adequate powers to enforce all existing 
laws and press for new remedial legislation. 

New Jersey often points to its pioneer role 
in handling the itinerant crop picker. It 
is true, there are some laws. But they are 
not being adequately enforced, I found 
many examples of laxity in south and central 
New Jersey. 

The migrant farmworker has been tucked 
away with his family in that inevitable 
clump of trees and forgotten for so many 
years that he is unaware that he has rights 
and privileges as a citizen. 

Can anyone expect the sweating, hard- 
working, underpaid tomato picker who is 
cheated at every hand to ask for his rights 
as an American when he does not ow 
they exist? 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
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ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is 10- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P- 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, whe? 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has repo! 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Controversial Department of Urban 


Affairs and Housing 
$ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
President Kennedy's reorganization plan 
creating a Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing over the bipartisan disap- 
Proval of the House Rules Committee 
seems to have struck an off-key note in 
Many areas. 

Because of the necessity for careful 
study of all proposed programs, espe- 
Cially the creation of an agency of this 
Magnitude, perhaps the motives behind 
the plan should be examined even more 
thoroughly than if the legislation which 
originated in Congress was in question. 

Because of widespread public opinion 
against this Department, which would be 
the first Cabinet level agency not created 
by an act of Congress, I would like to 
Make my colleagues aware of thought- 
Provoking editorials from the February 
4. 1962, issues of the Lansing (Mich.) 
State Journal and the Flint (Mich.) 
Journal which mirror some of the feeling 
in the Sixth District of Michigan. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal, 
Feb. 4, 1962 
Poor CHOICE FOR A SHOWDOWN 

There have been some admirable proposals 

among the early recommendations of the 
edy administration. The proposal for a 
ent of Urban Affairs and Housing 

is not one of them. 

To begin with, it’s unnecessary and un- 
sound. Beyond that, it’s purely political, 

ding on these observations in the 

Order mentioned, this, first off, is a proposal 

create a new agency to fill a need which 

doesn’t really exist. The presently consti- 

tuted Departments of Labor, Commerce, In- 

terior, and Health, Education, and Welfare 

y are handling, or are adequate to 

e, all matters which have been pro- 

Posed for special attention of this new 
Pederal department. 

Tt is argued that there is a Department of 
Agriculture to handle rural affairs and that, 
Since the United States has become primarily 
an urban nation, there is even greater need 
for a separate department to help the cities 
und suburban areas. 

Agriculture is a single industry, and as 
Such not nearly so diverse as that repre- 
S€nted in urban areas. Rural government is 
less able, both economically and structurally, 

take care of the problems which arise. 

Even more to the point, an annual expend- 
iture in excess of $6 billion has failed to 
Solve agriculture’s problems, and the biggest 
Problem areas involve only those relatively 


few commodities over which the Federal. 


Government is presently exercising control, 
This, it would seem, is poor recommendation 
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for creating a new department which would 
involve infinitely more complex urban areas 
in a similar web of confusion and red tape. 

The Department of Agriculture, despite 
what presumably have been honest efforts, 
has fallen far short of ushering in a Utopia 
for the farmer. There is no more reason to 
expect that a companion bureaucracy could 
provide any panacea for urban problems. 

Supporters of the proposal contend it 
merely gives Cabinet status to the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency and combines 
with it the Federal Housing Authority. Ac- 
cepting this statement as fact (and we 
don't), is there any reason to suspect that 
this Department, once it had shed fledgling 
status, would not accumulate personnel, ap- 
propriations, and power just as have all 
other new Federal departments in the past? 

Looking at the proposal’s political aspects, 
it becomes apparent that here is a measure 
aimed at sewing up the big-city vote for 
Kennedy's next go-around with the voters in 
1964. It was this vote that pnt him in 
office in 1960, and only by the slimmest of 
margins. 

By submitting this proposal, the Kennedy 
camp feels it is riding a horse that can't 
help but win. If the proposal fails, as it 
should, Kennedy backers can say they tried. 
If it should pass, so much the better, they 
feel. 

The real giveaway as to the proposal's true 
purpose came when President Kennedy let 
it be known that he would appoint a Negro 
to head this new department if it came into 
being. Really, now, how transparent can 
you get? It’s all right to play the game of 
politics, but let's have at least a rudimentary 
showing of sportsmanship, too. By adding 
the element of race, the Kennedy adminis- 
tration obviously put the Republicans, who 
protest the proposal on the grounds of gov- 
ernmental philosophy, in the position of 
being anti-Negro when they voice their op- 
position. 

Actually, with all of the self-imposed 
roadblocks set up for this bill, one is almost 
led to wonder if the administration really 
wants it for anything except the most dema- 
gogic of campaign issues. 

This is really the first time since his elec- 
tion that President Kennedy has girded for a 
head-on fight with Congress. That such a 
battle would come was inevitable, but it is 
certainly questionable that this was a re- 
spectable issue upon which to base a show- 
down. 


[From the Flint (Mich.) Journal, Feb. 4, 
1902 
PRESIDENT SETS GOP Trap BY TYING WEAVER 
ý INTO PLAN 

President Kennedy has set what he hopes 
will prove to be a giant elephant trap. He'd 
like to ensnare the Republican Members of 
Congress. > 

He has baited the trap by tying a civil 
rights issue onto a controversy on another 
subject. 

The main issue is his proposal to set up a 
new Department of Urban Affairs and Hous- 
ing in his Cabinet. But by announcing pub- 
licly that he intends to appoint Dr. Robert 
©. Weaver, Federal Housing Administrator, 
to the yet-to-be-created Cabinet post, he has 
thrust a civil rights question into the con- 
troversy. 

Dr. Weaver, who evidently is doing a highly 
competent job, would be the first Negro 


ever to hold a Cabinet rank. Many Repub- 
licans and conservative Democrats, who have 
no bias against Dr. Weaver or the idea of a 
Negro in the Cabinet, object to the proposed 
new Cabinet-level operation on the grounds 
of economy and ever-swelling Federal bu- 
reaucracy. 

The effect of the President's bringing up 
Dr. Weaver's name is to put opponents to his 
plan on the spot. If they stand against 
creation of the new post Mr, Kenredy will 
be able to accuse the GOP of being opposed 
to his appointing a Negro to his Cabinet. 
Of course, he wouldn't find it necessary to 
put any blame on the gentlemen from Dixie 
who travel under the colors of his own party. 

Announcing in advance the name of the 
man he intends to appoint to such a high 
post even before it exists was highly unusual, 
to say the least. But its purpose is clear. Mr. 
Kennedy has dared the Republicans to vote 
against his plan and risk the loss of the 
Negro vote. 

The feeling is in Washington that while 
the maneuver will add fuel to the debate, it 
won't succeed in dispersing the strong op- 
position to the President’s proposal. The 
issue will be decided, as it should be, on the 
advisability of creating the new post and not 
on the capabilities or race of the man who 
would hold the position if it were created. 


Newsprint, Newspapers, and Our National 
Purpose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last October Mr. Marvin J. Win- 
ship, of Cedar Grove, N.J., delivered an 
address entitled “Newsprint, News- 
papers, and Our National Purpose: A 
Vital Partnership in the Preservation of 
Our Way of Life.” His remarks were 
made during National Newspaper Week, 
and the observations made on the role of 
newspapers in our society are worthy of 
notice. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Winship’s remarks be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED DURING NATIONAL NEWS- 
PAPER WEEK, OCTOBER 15-21, BEFORE THE 
Kiwanis CLUB or Woonsocker, R.I., on Oc- 
TOBER 17, 1961: NEWSPRINT, NEWSPAPERS, 
AND Our NATIONAL PURPOSE—A PARTNER- 
SHIP IN THE PRESERVATION OF OUR NATIONAL 
PURPOSE 

(By Marvin Jay Winship, president, Kiwanis 

Club of New York City) 

I am delighted to speak to you during 
National Newspaper Week. I have chosen 
the subject of newsprint, newspapers, and 
our national purpose. In these days of grave 
international crisis, it is well to observe that 
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“freedom goes where the newspaper goes.” 
No other country in the world has the con- 
stitutional guarantee of free speech, free 
press, and freedom of enterprise. We in the 
newsprint business feel we have a partner- 
ship with the press. Freedom, the news- 
paper industry, and the newsprint industry 
literally grew together in this great Nation. 

The close connection between the growth 
of the newspaper and the paper industry is 
truly remarkable. Let us quickly review the 
high spots. The first newspaper published 
in the American Colonies was issued on Sep- 
tember 25, 1690, in Boston. The first paper 
mill in the Colonies was a little handmade 
one established by William Rittenhouse on 
the outskirts of Philadelphia in 1690. Both 
the newspaper industry and the newsprint 
industry grew rapidly in number during the 
next 50 years. 

In 1861 the curved stereotype plate, essen- 
tial to high-speed printing, appeared on 
presses. At about the same time, the first 
woodpulp paper was produced on a four- 
drinier paper machine making high-speed 
newsprint manufacture possible. From this 
point on, newspapers grew rapidly with the 
first successful Linotype machine in use in 
1874. A Wisconsin mill got newspaper 
headlines by making and shipping 10 tons 
of newsprint in 24 hours. Today there are 
nearly 1,800 daily newspapers consuming 
more than 7 million tons of newsprint per 
year. Presses can turn out 60,000 news- 
papers per hour. Newsprint machines now 
can turn out a continuous sheet of paper 
over 20 feet wide at 2,500 feet per minute— 
1 mile every 2 minutes. 


THE NEWSPAPER'S PLACE AS THE DEFENDER AND 
GUARANTOR OF OUR FREEDOM 


The people of the United States can well 
be proud of the fact that the United States 
is one country in the world today which re- 
mains completely free of any form of cen- 
sorship of the news. This freedom of the 
press has been defended by a long line of 
conscientious publishers and editors who 
have been willing to suffer fines, destruction 
of their printing presses, and even imprison- 
ment in order to defend their' right to keep 
the people fully informed. 

One of the earliest defenders was John 
Peter Zenger, publisher of the New York 
Weekly Journal, who was arrested and im- 
prisoned in 1734 on charges of having libeled 
the colonial Governor. With the help of his 
wife he continued to issue his newspaper 
from jail. Represented at his trial by An- 
drew Hamilton, a great Philadelphia lawyer, 
Zenger was acquitted, His acquittal was 
acclaimed as the “dawn of liberty,” and the 
people of America thus secured thelr price- 
less possession—the right to a free press. 

The first amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, adopted December 15, 
1791, guarantees a free press to the people. 
“Congress shall make no law * * abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press.” The 
constitutions of each of the 50 States like- 
wise contain provisions for keeping the press 
free. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of freedom. 
The cyclic rise and fall of the world’s great 
civilizations can be traced in eight distinct 
stages: 

. Bondage to spiritual faith. 

. Spiritual faith to courage. 

Courage to liberty, 

Liberty to abundance. 

Abundance to selfishness. 

Selfishness to apathy and complacency. 

. Apathy and complacency to dependency. 
. Dependency to bondage. 

What stage are we at? 

The common feeling of our first two cen- 
turies has been most concisely expressed as 
“community of will, instead of a community 
of obedience.” 

Thomas Jefferson's Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is still the single proclamation of 
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American national purpose which commands 
the most general understanding in the world. 
Here is the flat assertion: “All men are cre- 
ated equal * * * endowed with certain in- 
alienable rights * * * among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

These celebrated phrases represent morë 
than a rejection of tyranny and a declara- 
tion that mankind has divine rights. The 
inclusion of a claim to happiness was some- 
thing different and new. This was the vision 
that made America. This is what set us 
apart. For the first time a government was 
established that was not only subservient to 
the peoples’ will but was also responsible for 
the peoples’ happiness. 

The national purpose was then precisely 
defined in the preamble to our Constitution. 
Thus the purpose is “to form a more perfect 
Union, establish Justice, insure domestic 
Tranqullity (here’s happiness again), provide 
for the common defence, promote the general 
Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty 
to ourselves and our Posterity .“ 

The word “citizen” has a venerable his- 
tory. It meant, in ancient times, the free- 
men of a city who share its civic life. I like 
the definition “share,” which, of course, 
means that citizens share the responsibilities 
as well as the rights and privileges. Rights 
and privileges are protected by our Constitu- 
tion and Inw-enforcement bodies. There is 
no law that I know of that forces a citizen to 
share and discharge civic responsibility, Too 
many of our citizens leave the discharge of 
civic responsibility and the control of our 
Government to political machines made up 
of men and women whom we would not em- 
ploy in our business, whom we would not 
retain as lawyers, for whose knowledge, abil- 
ity, and experience we have no respect, and 
in whose character we have no confidence. 
Too many of our citizens shrug their shoul- 
ders and say, “Politics are dirty. I want 
nothing to do with politics.” 

Politics are the science of government and 
will be as efficient, as clean, or dirty as our 
citizens permit. 

We were fortunate in 1787 in having as 
leaders in our several Colonies a small group 
of men whose like had not been seen before 
or since. It was either extraordinary luck or 
it was providential intervention. Those men 
fashioned and handed to us a Constitution 
which Gladstone termed “the greatest docu- 
ment ever stricken off in a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man.” 

Following the signing of that Constitution, 
an elderly lady asked the venerable Benjamin 
Franklin, “Mr. Franklin, what have you given 
us?” The wise old man responded with 
conviction in his voice and doubtless a 
twinkle in his bright, blue eyes, We have 
given you a Constitution.” Then he hesi- 
tated and made this pertinent remark, “If 
you can keep it.“ 

There was doubt in Franklin's mind 
whether or not our citizens would discharge 
their civic responsibility and thus preserve 
their liberty provided by the Constitution. 

When the 100th anniversary of the signing 
of the Constitution of the United States was 
observed, James Russell Lowell, poet and 
statesman, was asked, “Mr. Lowell, how long 
will the American form of government last”? 
The wise man responded: “Only so long as the 
spirit and the philosophy of those who made 
it remains dominant in each succeeding gen- 
eration.” 

The practice of good citizenship by each 
succeeding generation will obviously keep 
that spirit and that philosophy alive to the 
end of time. 

The men who gave us our way of life pro- 
vided us with an opportunity to make the 
most of what we have. Our Fo 
Fathers worked like Trojans to build America 
and they roared like lions to preserve liberty, 
and so must we. They were endowed with 
strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
willing hands. If we are worthy of our 
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heritage, we will emulate them and thus 
keep the lamp of liberty casting its ray of 
hope over the entire universe. 

The national purpose objectives are to 
support the basic principles of our way of 
life. It is to: 

1. Create an understanding of the spirit 
and philosophy of our Constitution and Bill 
of Rights. 

2. Inspire love of country and respect for 
freedom, 

3. Support the spiritual unity born of the 
belief that man is a dignified human being 
created in the image of his Maker. 

Our national purpose stimulates individ- 
uals and organizations to assume their pa- 
triotic obligations, and thus become better 
citizens. The national purpose demands 
that people and newspapers speak up for 
freedom, and thus discharge their responsi- 
bilities as good citizens. 

Today our liberty is in great peril. World 
communism Is attacking the principles, faith, 
and freedoms our forefathers won for us. 
We are sacrificing these principles on the 
altar of world opinion. 

Since the Communist Party was formed in 
the United States in 1919, our country has 
been the target of espionage, infiltration, 
sabotage, and propaganda. The Communist 
objective is the destruction of our way of 
life. 

Forty years ago Lenin said, "As long as 
capitalism and socialism exist, we cannot 
live in peace; in the end, one or the other 
will triumph.” 

Last year Khrushchev said, “The children 
of the present-day America will live in a 
Communist society,” and that communism 
will “bury America.” 

To keep their adversaries confused, Com- 
munists blow hot and cold on all Issues, but 
their objectives, said J. Edgar Hoover of the 
FBI, never change. 

The Communists tell us that capitalism 
and communism cannot exist in the same 
world. They mean it. 

Underlying the thinking of Khrushchev 
and his Communist allies are words of a 
Chinese militarist, who 500 years before 
Christ wrote, “To fight and conquer in all 
battles is not supreme excellence; supreme 
excellence consists of breaking the enemy's 
resistance without fighting.” 

The only power that can destroy our Na- 
tion is complacency. As a Nation we have 
been successful. However, we should keep 
uppermost in our minds the fact that noth- 
ing fails like success—when success leads to 
complacency. Today we are too complacent. 
Our newspapers must carry the torch for 
freedom. An informed citizenry is our 
greatest weapon. 

We would do well to remember this basic 
historical fact, that the price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance, and that we will be the 
land of the free only as long as we are the 
home of the brave. ` 


Quotas Not the Only Choice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 


-clude in the Recor» an editorial from the 


January 31, 1962, issue of the Northwest 
Dairy News, published in Bellingham, 
Wash., in my district. This newspaper 
has wide circulation in the Northwest 
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and often expresses the concensus of 
Pacific Northwest dairymen. 

This editorial is another example of 
the deep concern being expressed, not 
Only in my district, but elsewhere about 
the administration's approach to the 
Milk problem. I am sure that the Mem- 

of Congress also feel deep concern, 
and that they will soon come to grips 
With the problem. : 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced H.R. 

7729, a dairy self-help plan conceived by 

en, which would take the Govern- 
Ment out of the milk business and place 
it in the hands of the dairy industry. 
Once again I urge that hearings be held 
on H.R, 7729 so that this bill can be con- 
Sidered on its merits. 

I do not believe more Government 
regulation and control is the answer to 
the problem, Mr. Speaker, even though 
Such controls are often suggested under 
the guise that the industry asks for 


m. 
The editorial follows: 
Quoras Nor THE ONLY CHOICE 


President Kennedys farm message sur- 
Prised nobody when it called for production 
Controls for milk. For some time it has been 

that Secretary Freeman wanted 
and was determined to get his way. 

Many believe he had this in mind last 
Spring when he appointed the Nourse com- 
Mittee to analyze Federal milk orders. It 

apparent, however, that this group 
Was going to take its own sweet time about 
Grafting a final report, and that their report 
Would not be likely to recommend produc- 
tion quotas on a national basis. 

That may explain why the 30-man Na- 

Dairy Advisory Committee was hur- 
Medly appointed in December “at the request 
Of dairy industry leaders.” Some members 
Were notified of their appointment on a 
Friday and asked to be at the group's first 
Meeting the following Monday. 
got what he wanted out of this 
Committee, which gave almost rubberstamp 


Do we want national quotas? First, let 

it be admitted that the surplus situation 18 

and will get worse if something is'nt 

. While consumption dropped between 

2 and 3 billion pounds last year, production 

SOared 2 billion and the Government's 

in the price support program jumped from 

$300 million to $500 million. The taxpayers, 

We are warned, won't stand for much more 
of this. 

So Kennedy and Freeman, if Congress ap- 
their plan, are offering dairymen a 
Choice between a rigid national quota sys- 
tem and a drop in the support price from 
$3.40 to $3.07. This, contrary to what some 
dairy people have suggested, is not political 

lackmail. Dairy farmers should not expect 
the Government to buy their surplus while 
go on producing with no regard for 
Market demand. 

But this question must be answered: Is 
the situation bad enough that it can be cor- 


certificates stating how much milk 
= man could market without a deduction 
om his milk check? We are inclined to 
agree with those who favor approaching the 
Problem through supply control under Fed- 
— orders, where much of the surplus is 
g produced. This should have been done 
Years ago in many markets. 
ue the same time, the consumption prob- 
Must be attacked with more money and 
more vigor by the industry. If used wisely, 
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we believe that a larger amount spent for 
research and promotion, even if it had to 
be collected through a national checkoff, 
would be a better approach for the industry 
than simply slamming the door on produc- 
tion with Federal control. 


Health Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following as I think 
it contains a wealth of information that 
other Members of the Congress might like 
to examine: 

REMARKS HY ROBERT A. FORSYTHE, FORMER 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, BEFORE 
THE DuLUTH AFL-CIO CONFERENCE ON 
HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGED HELD AT THE 
DULUTH LABOR TEMPLE, WEDNESDAY, JAN- 
vary 31, 1962 
The entire problem of providing health 

care. to the aged in the United States has 

been the subject of intense discussion and 
debate for the past 4 or 5 years. Prior to 
the current discussion it was a major issue 
in the midthirties and the midforties. 

It has been explored and reexplored by all 

interested groups including—local, State, and 

National government, the hospitals, the doc- 

tors, organized labor, welfare officials, the 

chambers of commerce, the insurance indus- 
try, business and perhaps groups too nu- 
merous to mention tonight. 

Inherent in every discussion and sugges- 
tion for the past 30 years has run the thread 
of the issue as to whether the social security 
approach or a voluntary approach incor- 
porating the cooperation of several groups 
would offer the best solution. 

Before going any further I would like to 
recommend that on the basis of the past 
history, the current facts, and the explosive 
nature of the problem that certain things 
be recognized and accomplished: 

1. Recognition that the aged citizens of 
the United States be considered a part of our 
total society and economy rather than being 
set apart from the rest of society and the 
economic problems of our time. We are 
dealing with and talking about approxi- 
mately 16 million persons aged 65 and over. 
To lump them into the category of a group 
to be set apart from the problems of other 
aged groups is to fail to recognize the in- 
herent dignity of each individual human 
being regardless of age. Within this group 
of 16 million you will find the rich, the poor, 
the educated, the uneducated, the person 
from the ranks of labor, the professions, from 
business, and all ather facets of American 
life. Many of these people are the victims 
of forced retirement while others are enjoy- 
ing the status of voluntary retirement. 
Within this group you will find the healthy 
and the infirm. It is an injustice, and it is 
to accept a blind approach, not to recognize 
this important factor. 

2. We must that all who present 
a solution to the problem of health care to 
the aged are sincere in their feeling that 
their solution is the best way to meet the 
problem. All who are active in this area 
of activity are concerned with human needs. 
No one group can be categorized as being 
filled with the milk of human kindness to 
the exclusion of others. All are devoting 
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their energies to a common goal—that of 
solving a problem of our present-day society. 

3. We must recognize that everyone en- 
gaged in this issue recognizes the need for 
some kind of action. There are no groups 
to my knowledge which deny that a need 
exists. The debate is a legitimate one as to 
the extent of the need and the program which 
will best solve the need. 

4. I would recommend that the present 
law known as the Kerr-Mills bill be im- 
plemented by the Minnesota Legislature in 
1963. Bills were introduced in the 1961 gen- 
eral session, Governor Andersen supported 
this action, but no action was taken. 

5. That recognition be given to the fact 
that in Minnesota we have one of the most 
comprehensive programs of providing medical 
care to the aged who need such care as there 
is in the United States. This is a fact which 
is being overlooked in the current con- 
troversy. 

There are other observations based upon 
my activity in this area which I believe to be 
pertinent to this discussion. The entire is- 
sue of health care to the aged crosses poli- 
tical lines in both major political parties. 
To place this issue solely in the light of a 
political battle without recognizing. diverg- 
ing opinion within both parties is not recog- 
nizing reality. If this recognition is not 
made we will be casting the aged citizens of 
this country into the category of political 
pawns where their real needs are secondary 
to political considerations. This would be 
an Injustice to all. I also believe that we 
have reached a point where many who ad- 
vocate the social security approach might be 
more interested in the system itself as a 
vehicle for providing medical care rather 
than arriving at a realistic solution to the 
problem. It might also be that some of the 
opponents of the social security approach 
may lack a certain amount of objectivity. 

However, I can tell you that on both sides 
of the political aisle in Washington there 
are some real and deep concerns when you 
discuss the social security system as a vehicle 
to provide health care, 

Some of these are: 

1. By using the social security mechanism 
you do not pinpoint some of the real needs 
with an adequate solution. It is an ad- 
mitted fact that somewhere between 2.4 and 
3 million persons aged 65 and over would 
not be covered. Within this number are 
those who have a real need for assistance. 
The admission to this weakness was long in 
coming by the proponents of the social secu- 
rity approach. During the hearings before 
the Ways and Means Committee in 1960 these 
advocates admitted the weakness and then 
supported the Kerr-Mills bill as a method of 
covering those not covered by social security. 
It is curious at this point to note that one 
of the objections to the voluntary Federal- 
State matching approach to the problem has 
been the use of an income test. But when 
dealing with the 2.4 to 3. million the same 
objection was not used. This has been one 
of the inconsistencies on the part of those 
who push for the social security plan. 

2. By using the social security system you 
also blanket in for health care those who 
do not need assistance in handling this prob- 
lem.. Why should those who can well afford 
to care for themselves be blanketed under a 
vast social security plan? No real answer has 
been given to this and it is a question which 
concerns members of both political parties. 

3. There is also deep concern over the ex- 
tent to which you can impose a tax such as 
the one used to finance the social security 
system. Within a few years the tax is due to 
go up to over 9 percent of a worker's pay. 
Add the suggested tax for the King-Anderson 
bill and it is up to 10 percent by 1969. Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Abraham Ribicoff said this week that he con- 
siders 10 percent a maximum tax which can 
be imposed. How then do we increase social 
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security benefits which are already a part of 
the system and then add the health program 
on to it? One answer given is that you 
raise the wage base upon which the tax is 
imposed. The proposal is to raise the base 
from $4,800 to $5,200. This means each 
worker must calculate the increase to him. 
Either the tax must be raised or the base 
must be raised. This leads us to another real 
concern. 

4. That is that traditionally the social 
security has been projected on the 
basis that benefits must be related to wages 
paid in. For yeats organized labor held to 
this premise. Many still do, But if you add 
medical care to the aged as a benefit you run 
counter to this traditional position. There 
are many in Congress who will not accept 
this break. 

5. Another concern is that the tax to fi- 
mance the program through social security 
is going to be paid by those in the lower 
income bracket for a benefit that they may 
not receive for a long time if at all. 

6. Another reasoy for the Congress’ reluc- 
tance to adopt the social security approach 
is that the pressures will be brought to bear 
to lower the age limit. This has already been 
done in the case of disability benefits and 
it will be advocated for medical care within 
5 years if the social security plan is adopted. 
Organized labor says now they are not inter- 
ested in anything other than coverage for 
the aged. But how long can the pressures 
for lowering the age limit be warded off? 

There are other reasons why there is legiti- 
mate concern for the social security ap- 
proach. I point these out to demonstrate 
that those who opposed it are not doing it 
arbitrarily—rather, their opposition in many 
cases is based upon very serious and fun- 
damental reasons. 

Now I would like to bring to your attention 
another thing that has troubled me. When- 
ever we get into discussions on this subject 
or whenever we read about it in general 
terms—the impression seems to be given that 
if the social security approach is used the 
problem of health-care expense to the eld- 
erly will be taken care of. If such an im- 
pression exists then it is of the greatest 
disservice to the aged themselves and to the 
American public. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

In the first place, in order to make the bill 
more palatable, the authors have eliminated 
from the benefits the following: First, physi- 
cians’ calls at home, office, or in the hospital; 
second, surgery; third, dental care; and 
fourth, drugs and medicines outside of a 
hospital or nursing home. 

I want to make it plain that these costs 
will have to be assumed by the aged. In ad- 
dition the King-Anderson bill also calls for 
the patient under the plan to pay a deducti- 
ble fee of $10 per day for the first 9 days of 
hospital care. This would amount to a total 
of $90 if the hospital stay was for 9 days or 
more. In addition there would be a fee of 
$20 as a deductibe for diagnostic study. So 
the total could be $110 within the plan itself 
and then anything else would have to be paid 
for by the patient if the benefit was not in- 
cluded in the plan. This is a far cry from 
1960 when the proponents argued that the 
aged could not and should not be expected 
to absorb any first dollar costs. These two 
items—the benefits not covered—plus the 
deductibe payments—have not been loudly 
publicized by the proponents. Yet they are 
important and the aged should be informed 
so they are not misled. 3 

In my opinion the problem of health care 
for the aged can best be handled at this 

time outside the social security 
system. Consider for the moment the follow- 
ing parts of an overall joint effort to solve 
this problem. 
1. Full implementation of the Kerr-Mills 
bill which everyone seems to favor today 
either as a whole or partial solution to the 
problem. 
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2. Adoption of a nationwide Blue Shield 
plan for complete surgical care for the aged 
at a cost of about $3 per month. 

3. Adoption of a nationwide Blue Cross 
type program for the aged at a minimum 
cost to the individual plus the possibility 
of subsidization by the Federal Government. 

4. The expansion of the voluntary insur- 
ance effort which has now reached a point 
of health care coverage of 50 percent of the 
aged and 70 percent of the general popula- 
tion. 

5. Improvement of benefits in contracts 
negotiated between labor and management 
for worker coverage of health and medical 
benefits. 

6. Continued tax benefits to the aged for 
medical expenses. 

Within the context of such an effort we 
can arrive at a point of meeting the health 
care needs of the aged and other age groups 
in our society. It can be done in a cooper- 
ative spirit where government, private insur- 
ance, doctors, hospitals, and individuals all 
play a part in meeting the need. It need 
not be the compulsory approach of the so- 
cial security plan. The solution can be pin- 
pointed to the actual need. 

In conclusion there is another point 
which must not be overlooked. As we look 
ahead in terms of this problem a new dimen- 
sion will be added. It is estimated that in 
1970 there will be approximately 21 million 
persons who are 65 or over. Sixty percent 
of these were aged 55-64 in 1960. So we will 
have 13 million senior citizens who will be 
reaching retirement age after 15 to 20 years 
of high level employment with high levels 
of pay. The vast amount will carry health 
benefits over into retirement. These bene- 
fits will improve as time goes along. So as 
more and more of the present labor force 
move into the 65 age bracket they will carry 
with them the health care benefits which 
will meet their needs. 

It is my judgment that a social security 
type medical care bill will not pass this ses- 
sion of the Congress. There is too much 
legitimate opposition from both sides of the 
political aisle. If this happens—let it not 
be said that Americans sat idly by and be- 
came so wrapped up in a mechanical concept 
that they did not put their shoulders to the 
wheel and solve the problem in the alterna- 
tive approach which has widespread and 
growing support among the American public. 


Address by Senator Kefanver Before 
League of Women Voters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a very able 
address by my colleague from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER], delivered before a meet- 
ing of the League of Women Voters at 
Nashville, Tenn., January 19, 1962. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

EXCERPTS From Remarks or SENATOR ESTES 
KEFAUVER, OF TENNESSEE, BEFORE LEAGUE 
oy WOMEN VOTERS, NASHVILLE, TENN., FRI- 
DAY, JANUARY 19, 1962 
In the fall, I was privileged to visit West- 

ern Europe as chairman of the US. delegation 

to the NATO Parliamentarians Conference 
in Paris. This was the seventh such Con- 
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ference to be held and the fifth I have at- 
tended as a delegate. 

The NATO parliamentarians are a volun- 
tary body of elected lawmakers from the 15 
NATO countries. Each year we meet for 
1 week to consider new ways to unify, 
stengthen and expand the free world against 
the Communist menace. This year I found 
an electric excitement among European dele- 
gates about the future role of the United 
States in the community of North Atlantic 
nations. 

Although they are still concerned about 
our steadfastness to the NATO military 
alliance, they are becoming more interested 
in our response to the economic revolution 
which is now sweeping free Europe. The 
European Common Market may well be the 
most significant event of this century. Na- 
tions which have been bitter enemies for 
centuries are now discussing a common cur- 
rency—and the English are even 
about abandoning their tradition of driving 
their cars on the left-hand side of the road. 

A brief look back over the years since 
World War II may help explain why our 
European friends are so anxious about the 
course of our foreign economic policy—and 
why we are rapidly approaching a rendezvous 
with the destiny of the Western World. 

When the war ended, the economies of 
Western Europe were shattered and some of 
our allies were threatened with economic 
bankruptcy. By contrast, our economy was 
secure. We were the only Nation with suf- 
ficient international credit to continue to 
trade. Our friends had nothing to sell and 
no credit with which to buy our 
They needed help and we needed them 
both as allies in the cold war and as markets 
for goods produced in our postwar economy- 

These nations were turning to currency 
and exchange restrictions and other 
devices which might strengthen their do- 
mestic economies but which impeded inter- 
national trade. Our was the Mar- 
shall plan, one of our truly outstanding ex, 
pressions of responsibility for the needs of 
fellow freemen. By helping these nations 
rebuild their economies, we also continued 
advantages which the United States had en- 
joyed through the existence in Western 
Europe of a large market with low- trade 
barriers. 

At the same time, the Soviet Union Was 
repudiating its wartime pledges to the allies 
and lowering the Iron Curtain between 
and West, thereby setting off the interna- 
tional tensions which persist today. The 
Atlantic community's unified answer to this 
threat was NATO, the free world’s most 
effective shield against Communist enslave- 
ment, It was the military counterpart to the 
Marshall plan’s economic effect. 

The cold war years which followed saw vast 
changes within this Atlantic community- 
Western European recovery so exceeded ex- 
pectations that instead of our being Europe's 
protector, the United States and free Europe 
are fast becoming competitors, both in their 
domestic markets and in our markets here at 
home. The Common Market is the climax 
of this achievement of economic stability 
and vigor in Western Europe. It was form 
in 1957 by Belgium, France, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, and West Germany- 

Although they call themselves the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, these separate 
nations are really becoming a sort of United 
States of Europe for trade and economic pur- 
poses. Their ultimate goal is the total etm- 
ination of all tariff barriers among the par- 
ticlpating countries while maintaining a uni- 
form tariff wall against outsiders. Goods: 
capital, labor, and tourists will move be- 
tween these countries as freely as they 4° 
among the States of our own Union. 

In moving toward these goals, the Com“ 
mon Market has its own time- 
tables. At the end of 1961, internal tariffs 
had been cut 30 percent and another cut 
of 10 percent had been agreed for Jan 
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Of this year. A still further 10-percent cut 
is under discussion for early 1962. Origin- 
ally, it had not been thought that their uni- 
form external tariff could be established 
Until 1966, but it now appears that this wall 
against outsiders may be thrown up in 1963, 
Their separate outside tariffs have already 
been adjusted some to bring them nearer to 
Uniformity. 
The results to date of this unprecedented 
are astonishing. The Common Market 
Countries have increased their trade with 
each other by 44 percent and their world 
trade by 20 percent. They have worked 
&gainst old national rivalries and suspicions 
and the influence of colonialists, cartels, and 
Political feudalists. Despite these handi- 
Caps, they are creating a consumer-oriented, 
Competitive enterprise, free continental 
Market in the pattern of our own American 
example. 
In 1961 they produced 4 million automo- 
„75 million tons of steel, and 250 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours of electric power. Their 
gross annual product now exceeds $180 bil- 
and accounts for almost one-fourth of 
World im: 
Perhaps the greatest proof of the Common 
Market's success came in July of last year 


When Great Britain abandoned its proud 


Separation from the Continent and applied 
Tor membership. With Britain as a partner, 
the Common Market's population will ex- 
feed 220 million people, its gross. annual 
Product will rise to $245 billion, and it will 
account for more than one-third of world 
imports. 


Denmark and Ireland have also applied 
tor membership and Norway has it under 
Consideration. Switzerland, Austria, Sweden, 

Turkey, and Israel have begun moves 
to become a part of this regional economic 
Community. It is estimated that by 1970 
the Common Market will become a single 
€conomic unit of 300 million people, com- 
Pared with 215 million in the Soviet Union 
and 185 million in the United States. 

These facts pose implications for us as 
a nation which cannot be ignored. If we 
face reality and do not sell short our faith 
in America and the cause of freedom, the 

n Market can become a blessing for 
us and for all freemen. 

In 1952 Joseph Stalin predicted to a Mos- 

Conference that the Communists would 
win- the world peaceably through over- 
Whelming trade agreements. He viewed 
West Germany and Japan as the keys to 
this and forecast that the West would greed- 
ur hamper their foreign trade and drive 
them to the Soviet orbit. 

v has spoken more of recently 
at burying capitalism and declaring war on 
Us in the field of trade. But Khrushehev's 

t did not consider that the Western 
acies might unite to confront com- 
Munism with a joint economic front. His 
Prophesy is becoming a desperate, wishful 
hope. I think he was trying to coverup the 

Writing he could read on the wall. 
The course of these great historic events 
has led the United States to a year of de- 

in 1962. Many of our people are frus- 
trated and worried as they survey the world 
Tonts of the battle between communism 
and freedom. Berlin is tense and unsettled. 
The uncertain Congo divides us at home. 
Vietnam and Laos are insecure, The United 

ations is in a period of crisis. > 

But I believe all these sore spots can be 
°vershadowed by the opportunities which 

Ope to us on the greater battle- 
ont of world trade. Here we can seize the 
ja lative. We can buid a free world 

and unity which the Communists 
cannot combat, 

A great step forward in trade is more 
a a chance to deal communism a body 

Ow. It can be the breakthrough which 
greater prosperity to all freemen 
Everywhere, z ya 
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Freedom of trade and commerce welded 
our separate States into the greater produc- 
tive machine the world has seen. The same 
principle among the nations of the Common 
Market is now moving their economy ahead 
at a growth rate twice as great as ours. 
This principle can be further extended to 
build economic strength and unity in the 
free world. 

This obviously involves relaxation of tariff 
barriers. Internal] tariffs among our States 
would have made America as we know it im- 
possible—just as Europe's old internal tariffs 
were obstacles to the prosperity it is begin- 
ning to enjoy. In the same way, tariffs can 
be barriers to the peace and prosperity of 
the entire community of free nations. 

President Kennedy is urging that the 
Congress enact a trade program under which 
the United States can seize the initiative 
and lead the Western World into a great new 
era, In this I wholeheartedly support him. 

Our present reciprocal trade laws expire 
in 1962 and must be rewritten by this session 
of the Congress. At the least we must give 
the President the tools he needs to negotiate 
effectively with the Common Market and 
create a strong trading partnership across 
the Atlantic. This will require the au- 
thority to eliminate or reduce tariffs on 
broad scales in across-the-board bargain- 
ing with the Common Market nations as a 
unit. 

The temptation will be great for our Eu- 
ropean friends to guard their gains and pro- 
tect their expanding consumer markets from 
American competition. They can now offer 
to their own people the benefits of mass pro- 
duction in a competitive economy. We must 
set the example and take the lead in offering 
progress, not retreat, in the face of new chal- 
lenges and opportunities. 

What are the alternatives if we reject this 
opportunity and revert to economic isola- 
tionism? 

First of all we may see ourselves cut off 
from trading with our principal allies. Our 
exports to the Common Market countries in 
1960 amounted to $3.4 billion, an increase of 
morethan 81 billion since 1958; our imports 
were much less. If we lose access to these 
expanding consumer markets, not only will 
our industries suffer, but some may choose 
to move plants and capital inside the walls 
of the Common Market, with the resulting 
se of jobs and income here in the United 

tates. 


If we fail to keep up our exports, we will 
cause a renewed squeeze on our balance of 
payments with threats to our gold reserves 
and the stability of the dollar. This could in 
turn require a retreat from some of our vital 
overseas military and aid commitments. 

Of greater concern is the possibility that 
the Conimon Market could become our com- 
petitor instead of our ally. With mass of in- 
dustrial and consumer goods, Europe might 
be drawn into a trade war with America for 
the markets and raw materials of the world. 
Europe or, economically without the 
United States could become a Europe or- 
ganized against the United States. 

Nothing could please Khrushchev more 
than to see trade barriers crack the historic 
unity of Western civilization and its united 
efforts in behalf of freemen and free institu- 
tions. By the same token, nothing will dis- 
may the Kremlin more than a united free 
Europe with strong economic iinks with the 
United States. z 

The success of such a combination would 
demonstrate conclusively the superiority of 
democratic capitalism over communism and 
would lay to rest Karl Marx’s prediction that 
capitalism would destroy itself. 

The flexibility of Western capitalism and 
its capacity to adapt to changed conditions 
would mock Communist comparisons. The 
prosperity of an economic community of all 
the Atlantic nations would be a great mag- 
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netic force which could, and I think will, pull 
satellite nations out of the Soviet orbit. 

Protectionism has never made sense in 
terms of the walfare of the Nation as a 
whole. Time and again we have allowed pro- 
tective tariffs to sacrifice the interests of the 
whole people to the demands of a few. Free 
competition within our country benefits the 
consumer by improved technology and lower 
prices. It can have the same effects in the 
long run in foreign trade. 

A freer trade policy can stimulate a na- 
tion's economy by causing it to produce those 
things which it produces best. Competition 
from imports may increase productivity and 
iron out stagnant or inefficient pockets in a 
nation’s economy. 

Look at the healthy effect foreign imports. 
had on American tastes in automobiles. And 
look, too, at the successful transition which 
our auto manufacturers made to smaller, 
more economic cars to compete with these 
foreign imports. 

I do not say that building the trade part- 
nership which we must build within the 
free world will be easy. The transition may 
be hard. To compete successfully with for- 
eign products we must produce quality and 
we must sell at prices which may require 
discipline and restraint in both profits and 
wages. 

Nor do I say that this can be accomplished 
overnight. It is a complex problem. I ap- 
preciate the position of the man who fears 
he may go out of business, or the worker 
who fears he may lose his job because of 
competition with foreign . Any pro- 
gram must consider them and treat them 
fairly. _ 

Any liberalized trade legislation should 
include trade adjustment features which will 
aid those businesses, communities, and work- 
ers who suffer hardship as a result of import 
competition, The President's program con- 
tains such features and you can be assured 
that the Congress will look at them closely. 

Our new trade offensive will be launched 
in the national interest—to deal with na- 
tional problems. Any displacement of plants 
and jobs and special hardships which it 
causes should also be treated as a national 
problem. 

Where the change hits hardest—from the 
point of view of employer and employee 
alike—there is no question that we must 
devise adequate means to make the transi- 
tion fair. 

But I do not believe we should let special 
interests stand in the way of the ultimate 
accomplishment of something so vital and 
beneficial to our people as a whole. We 
must never forget that uniting the economic 
strength of the free world may well be a 
question of survival. 

The unenlightened protectionist, who is 
willing to work with this serious 
question might unwittingly find himself 
in the position of making Marx and Stalin 
prophets and Khrushchev a conqueror. For 
if sight of the vital goal is lost, then we 
could find ourselves with nothing left to 
protect. 8 

If we lose the entire free competitive 
enterprise system, we lose everything—not 
only those few protected jobs and com- 
panies—but every job and company and 
our freedoms, too. Restrictive tariff pro- 
tection could be a tragic Trojan horse which 
our enemies would be delighted to leave 
within our gates. 

The economic isolationism of the twenties 
led us to raise tariffs in 1930 on the pretext 
of helping our jobless. We then saw other 
countries’ tariffs raised in retaliation with 
disastrous results for all countries. It was 
the great Cordell Hull who then led the 
United States and the world to new economic 
frontiers with our first Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

If he were alive today, I have no doubt 
that he too would enthusiastically support 
the President's efforts. 
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The trade debate of 1962 promises to com- 
pare with the historic tariff debates of the 
early 19th century. It will be difficult and 
probably bitter, but it deserves the open- 
minded attention of all of us. I hope 
business, farm, labor, and civic groups. will 
all give it full consideration and aid the 
Congress with informed and objective view- 
points. 

The League of Women Voters has pub- 
lished some excellent material and is doing 
a fine job of presenting these issues im- 
partially and educating the public to the 
issues in foreign trade. I hope other groups 
will follow your example. 

We must again capture the vision of 
Cordell Hull and move with giant steps as 
he did. If we do, we will meet the responsi- 
bilities of the United States in a free world, 
we will deal our enemies a death blow, and 
we will herald a new era of peace and pros- 
perity for all men. a 


Senator Mundt Salutes Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA g 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, on this an- 
niversary observance of the birth of the 
Great Emancipator—Abraham Lin- 
coln—Republicans are paying tribute to 
the memory of this man who was the first 
Republican to be President of the United 
States. One such tribute is contained in 
the newsletter of my colleague in the 
other body, the senior Senator from my 
home State of South Dakota, Senator 
Kart MunNDT. I request permission that, 
on this Lincoln Day, the newsletter 
“Your Washington and You,” of Senator 
Monopr be included in the Recorp: 

THE LINCOLN HERITAGE 

Americans this week are saluting the 
memory of one of our gréat Presidents, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. He was the first Republican 
to serve as President. Much of what he said 
100 years ago is today the foundation upon 
which the Republican Party stands. One 
statement of Lincoln’s, perhaps better than 
any other, provides guidelines which the 
Republican Party as a whole has accepted 
as its philosophy of government. It is this: 

“The legitimate object of Government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot at all 
or cannot do so well for themselves in their 
separate and individual capacities. In all 
that the people can individually do as well 
for themselves, the Government ought not 
to interfere.” 

This is the dictum followed by most Re- 
publicans and by which they gird themselves 
in the Congress to do battle against the 
policies designed by the Kennedy adminis- 
tration to further erode the freedoms of the 
individual while expanding the power of 
the Central Government. And it is this 
power the New Frontier policy planners con- 
stantly seek as message after message comes 
forth to the Congress demanding for the 
President “the power to reduce taxes,” “the 
power to regulate foreign trade,” “the power 
to control city governments through the 
Cabinet,” “the power to spend without 
limit.” The struggle continues, and on this 
anniversary of Lincoln's birth, we again at- 
tempt to give meaning to his expression 
by achieving that ultimate in public policy 
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that Government ought not to interfere. 
The cause is not lost, nor the victory won. 


FEBRUARY 19: A BIG DAY 
When Congress returns to its full-time 


activities Monday, February 19—following ` 


the Lincoln Day observances—two major 
items of business are on the agenda for your 
Senator. Our Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee will begin hearings on the new farm 
bill of the Kennedy administration. Later 
in the day the Senate will take up the Presi- 
dent's proposal to establish a Department of 
Urban Affairs. Both measures are contro- 
verslal and will be the subject of heated 
debate, with the decision on Urban Affairs 
expected to come within a few days. The 
agriculture bill, of course, has the long road 
of committee hearings ahead before the 
measure comes to the floor of the Senate. 
Testimony has already been received in the 
House Agriculture Committee from Secre- 
tary Freeman in behalf of his program, 
SENATE CALENDAR 


The Senate has approved a $2.6 billion 
program for colleges, but whether the figure 
will stand is questionable since the bill now 
goes to a House-Senate conference commit- 
tee which will also consider the House meas- 
ure calling for $1.5 billion expenditures, 
The program is for college construction and 
scholarships. The House bill does not con- 
tain the $926 million scholarship feature of 
the Senate bill. The Senate bill calls only 
for loans for construction while the House 
measure would make grants in addition to 
loans. The differences must be adjusted, 


SPRAY FROM THE POTOMAC 


The Kennedy administration has added 
more than 90,000 employees to the Federal 
payroll. However, not all of them are rela- 
tives of the President * * Senator Barry 
GOLDWATER, addressing the Alfalfa Club here, 
quips that Chester Bowles is to appear on 
the TV program What's My Line?“ as soon 
as he finds out what his line is. 


Alaska’s Power Needs—No. XII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in 
the series on Alaska’s power needs pub- 
lished by the Fairbanks News-Miner, the 
last article deals with the Rampart 
Canyon Dam as well as with the need 
for interim power development until 
such time as that dam begins to generate 
electricity. 

It is gratifying to note that the pre- 
liminary report of the Development and 
Resources Corp., of New York, headed 
by a most knowledgeable group of ex- 
perts in the field of power, presents a 
most favorable outlook for the sale of 
all the power to be generated by Ram- 
part Dam. In fact, it is the opinion of 
the Corps of Engineers that not only 
will the Rampart Dam have to be built 
if we are to supply Alaska with low-cost 
power which will develop its economy, 
but that a development of the whole 
river basin is desirable and that the 
power will find a market. For that 
reason, it is gratifying to record that 
early in this session, the Committee on 
Public Works, headed by our distin- 
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guished colleague, the senior Senator 
from New Mexico, Dennis CHAVEZ, ap- 
proved the investigation of the Wood- 
chopper site on the Yukon by the corps. 
I ask unanimous consent that the 12th 
and last article in the Fairbanks News- 
Miner series, written by Paul Lien, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 
Alaska's Power Neeps: No. 12—GRUENING 
GIVES OPINION IN FINAL CHAPTER ON POWER 


(Eprror's. Nore.—Senator Ernest GRUENING, 
of Alaska, gives his views on interim power 
and what is being done in reference to 
Rampart Dam in this final installment 
of a series of articles on a predicted power 
shortage in Fairbanks.) 


(By Paul Lien) 


Power is needed urgently in the rail-belt 
area. 

Anchorage has already reached the critical 
stage in a power shortage, and Fairbanks 
will face a “brown out” in the winter of 
1963 if more power is not provided. 

Mine mouth plants seem to be the answer 
for immediate power, at the least possible 
cost. 

Hydroplants, while usually more reason- 
able power providers, take too tong to build 
to give a quick supply of power. 

Atomic plants are still in their experi- 
mental stage. 

We cannot continue adding small addi- 
tional power units to our existing plants 
ever expect to bring down the price of power 
to the consumer, 

These are points we all must realize sa) 
the experts, and almost unanimously have 
given a thumbs up signal for steam plants 
established at mine mouth, 

Senator ERNEST GRUENING, of Alaska, says 
that interim power is a must for the rail-belt 
area. 

“Wherever we can utilize a natural re- 
source, such as coal, we should do so,” said 
Senator GRUENING. 

“Actually, in the rail-belt area, coal-fired 
steam plants produce the cheapest power- 

Referring to Devil Canyon, the Senator 
said, “Congress will not give a go ahe 
signal for a half billion dollars hydro- 
electric plant that cannot produce power 
for less than 8 mills.” 

“Comparing the proposed Rampart Dam 
with Devil Canyon, we find that Ram 
will produce almost 10 times the power at 
only two and a half times the cost. 

“Rampart power will be produced at the 
bus bar for 2 mills as against 8 mills for 
Devil Canyon. 

“The idea of building mine mouth plants 
at Healy, Cripple Creek, Jonesville or Sutton 
is an excellent idea and I will do all in mY 
power to help this venture along. 

“Besides producing comparatively cheap 
power at eight or ten mills at the plant, the 
whole idea is good for the economy of th 
country. 

“When Rampart is being constructed these 
coal-fed plants can produce power which 
will be needed during that period. 

“Even when Rampart power is available 
in Fairbanks for less than three mills, the 
mine mouth plants will still be used for 
peaking plants and baseloading.” 

When asked if he thought there would be 
any difficulty in obtaining Rural Electri¢ 
Administration financing, the Senator said, 
“I haye talked with members of the 
regarding this matter, and in my opinion 
there will be no objection whatever when 
the proposal is submitted to them. 

“The Parsons report meets with my hearty 
approval, and they have done a fine job in 
presenting a very informative power study 
for central Alaska,” said GRUENING. 
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Summarizing the preceding articles in this, 
the final of the series, we wish to emphasize 
the following points: 

Low cost power is urgently needed in 
Central Alaska in order to further develop 
the country. 

Because of the comparatively small power 
Units now operating at a high cost, we are 
x our feet” and no progress in this 
direction is being made. 

Integrating our present power systems into 
One large generation and transmission CO- 
Operative, and eliminating duplication of 
Materials and effort, seems to be a step in 
the right direction. 

Use of low cost Rural Electric Administra- 
tion funds for further expansion along the 
rall-beit area is less costly by far than use 
of private capital. 

INTERIM POWER 


Interim power is needed immediately and 
the most advantageous source of fuel is coal. 
Tue establishing of steam mine mouth plants 
at Healy and Sutton could be the answer 
to the problem. 

Mining and developing of coal, our main 
natural resource, will bolster the economy 
of the entire rail-belt area. 

Hydroelectric power, to be generated at 
Rampart Dam, although much cheaper in 
the long run, is not foreseen for 10 to 12 
Years and further development of Alaska 
Must not have to wait for introduction of 
this lower cost power. 

CHEAPEST POWER 

Our main objective is to get the cheapest 
Power to the consumer at the lowest cost 
as soon as possible: 

A second important objective is to attract 
new industry with low cost power. It is 
Predicted that with reasonable power rates 
the manufacture of commodities such as 
Cosmetics and plastics may be developed 
along the rail-belt. This low cost power will 
Make possible electric heating in Fairbanks, 
and provide an entirely new industry. 

Central Alaska is blessed with coal in great 

ce, and we should make use of it. 

In the meantime we can all sit back and 

of the day we can get power generated 
Rampart Dam for two to three mills— 
me have to “worry about that ol’ light 


Farm Fach of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


z Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, on 
February 5, 1962, Howard Henry, a 
North Dakota member of the National 

eat Advisory Committee, delivered an 
address over radio and TV media which 
dealt with the President's farm message. 

Henry very ably points up to the 
farmers the facts of life and the sound 

ms for supporting the program. I 

unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» the re- 
Marks of Mr, Henry. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

FarM Facts oF LIFE | 

Friends, in the next 15 minutes I am 

to try to explain to you the reasons 
Why I believe production controls based on 
or bushels are essential to the suc- 
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cess of the farming industry of North 
Dakota. 

Before I begin, I wish to explain to you 
what has happened in the last 10 years be- 
cause we did not have production controls. 
The farmer is becoming more efficient, he is 
using more fertilizer, and better manage- 
ment and equipment. We have increased 
our yields of feed grains and wheat about 
40 percent per acre in the last 10 years. 

In 1952 the CCC holdings were 236 million 
bushels of feed grains. By 1960 the CCC 
holdings had increased to 2,044 million 
bushels. In 1961 the Government put 
through the emergency feed grain program, 
so last year we reduced this surplus to 1,767 
million bushels. If it had not been for the 
feed-grain program in 1961 we would have 
millions more under storage. Here is what 
happened in wheat: In 1951 we had a sur- 
plus under CCC loan of 154 million bushels. 
By 1961 this surplus had increased to 1,330 
million bushels. 

The taxpayers are paying storage on this 
amount. The surplus increased over 1 bil- 
lion bushels in wheat in the last 10 years. 
Feed grain has increased almost 2 billion 
in the same time. That is Benson's farm 
record without controls. Can we continue 
to ask the Federal Government to pay out 
of the Treasury cash to keep this large sur- 
plus of grain on hand, and to continue to 
build it up? We have 2 years supply of 
wheat and feed on hand. 

The people who in the last 8 years have 
been recommending low price supports and 
no control of production can see from these 
figures just what has happened. We 
farmers and consumers have to be sensible 
and face the facts of life. We are becoming 
a minority group. 

How much longer are we going to be able 
to ask Congress to appropriate money to carry 
these large stocks of grain at the expense of 
the taxpayer? I'll admit that I, as an in- 
dividual farmers, and many of you farmers 
listening in, have been getting storage on 
grain, and this has been a great help in 
adding to our net income. 

Our present administration is going to 
push for more storage on the farm for two 
reasons: (1) In case of an atomic attack 
they want the grain reserves stored through- 
out the country; (2) they feel that this stor- 
age income belongs to the farmers. 

Farmers cannot be asked to store reserve 
grain at their own expense. A reserve of 
food is absolutely necessary for survival in 
an emergency. We will have to admit that 
many large corporations are making exces- 
sive profits by the storage of this large sur- 
plus. Food and feed grains are just as neces- 
sary as war material to have stockpiled, up 
to a reasonable amount. 

We have been reading headlines in the last 
few days about tight Government controls. 
If you will study this program more fully, 
you will find that the proposed program is 
not nearly so bad as the headlines would 
indicate. 

In representing the people of North Da- 
kota in Washington, I can assure you I was 
always thinking of our special problem. I 
hope at a future time to be able to give you 
more of the fine features of the plan that will 
be of a great benefit to the farmers of North 
Dakota. I found out that all the States 
have special problems. The main problem 
that the farmers are facing today is the fact 
that we have the lowest income in compari- 
son to our investment of any large business 
in the Nation. Agriculture is a large busi- 
ness. 

One of the biggest jobs that we farmers 
have to do is to tell our story to the con- 
sumer, The false propaganda that has been 
fed to the consumers in the last 8 years, 
to the effect that the high cost of living is 
caused by the high prices that the farmers 
have been receiving, is not true. The next 
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time you go to the grocery store, check your 
purchases and see what percentage of them 
come from the farm, It can be that face 
powder, a carton of cigarettes, pop, and many 
other miscellaneous articles there shouid not 
be charged to agriculture. 

In this proposed program we will have 
two ways to go. If we do not pass this 
program we face the possiblilty of losing our 
present farm Therefore, it is 
mandatory to you and to me as producers, 
and is to the interest of the consumers, that 
we control our production to what we can 
consume plus what we can export at a profit, 
and to insure the consumers of at least a 
year’s supply of food and fiber stored on 
farms to protect them in years of crop failure 
or an atomic attack. In the proposed pro- 
gram the farmers vote for or against 
controls. 

If more than one-third vote against pro- 
duction controls the program will be lost. 
Some cattlemen say, “See how successful 
we are. We have no controls.” The broiler 
producers made this same statement about 
2 years ago. Within the last year broilers 
have been selling as low as 9 cents a pound. 
If we get cheap feed, cattlemen will be in 
trouble in 2 years, If we throw productions 
wide open, the big operators and big farm- 
ers can raise wheat cheaper than the small 
farmer. This will put the small farmer out 
of business. Do you businessmen in North 
Dakota want to see this happen? 

Do you people in town who are listening 
in realize that the farmer is at the mercy 
of the consumer? He brings a load of wheat 
to town. He asks the elevator man what 
he will pay for it. The elevator man calls 
up Minneapolis and finds out what the 
millers will bid. If the farmer could not 
store this wheat on his farm, he would have 
to accept any bid offered. My father at one 
time under the free market sold wheat at 
26 cents a bushel. You and I as farmers 
can operafe on that basis only if the ma- 
chine oompanies will operate the same way. 
Let me bid for a tractor the same as they 
bid on my wheat and I will be willing to 
go along on this type of thinking. 

Therefore, what are we going to do? If 
we have a program that does not have any 
penalties connected with it, the average 
farmer will sign up and the large operators 
will ignore the controls and will raise a 
large volume of wheat or feed grain at the 
expense of the cooperating farmer. The 
loan value of wheat establishes the bottom 
market price for wheat. When I have my 
wheat in storage on my farm, the millers 
will have to bid above the loan to get it. 

The long-range proposed program will en- 
able the farmer to seed wheat on corn or 
barley acreage. This wheat can be stored 
on the farm. He (the farmer) will get stor- 
age and if the market price goes up like it 
did on Durum this year, he will have the 
grain to sell. A controlled program must 
include high enough payments for diverted 
acres and high enough loan payments to give 
him at least as much income or more than 
he will get in 1962. 

The National Wheat Advisory Committee 
puts this must in any legislation introduced 
by the Department. I have faith in this ad- 
ministration, as they are dedicated to the 
idea that the farmer’s net income is too low 
and will do whatever is necessary to in- 
crease it. 

I could talk for hours on the many good 
features of the proposed bill. We hope to be 
able to seed crops such as flax, safflower, or 
castor beans on our diverted acres. We hope 
to get into the bill the right to use the 
diverted acres for pasture and to put a lot 
of the poor producing land into other in- 
come-producing crops that are not now in 
surplus, 

If we had had in effect the last 8 years the 
same program we have in 1962 for wheat and 
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feed grains, coupled with a higher loan rate, 
which we are now getting, we would not have 
the large surplus we have today. 

We have certain groups in the State who 
believe in large volume production and low 
_ price supports. They say production control 
` will put the small farmers out of business. 
Under the new proposed program, loan rates 
and diverted acres payments will be high 
enough to offset the cut In acres. The im- 
portant thing to any farmer, large or small, 
is how much cash does he have left after 
paying expenses. I honestly believe that if 
we would double our wheat acreage, which 
would be done without controls, wheat would 
again sell for from 50 to 75 cents per bushel. 
If machine companies would double their 
output and throw their machines in the 
market at what they could get, they would 
be broke in 2 years. And sọ will you and I 
without controls. 

Did you people read the headlines in the 
Fargo Forum of February 3? The front page 
headline was “U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Official Brands Farm Plan Blackmail.” At 
this same forum held in Fargo, one of the 
outstanding champions of a just farm pro- 
gram also spoke. His name is Willard 
Cochrane. On the inside of this paper was 
a headline, "Cochrane Defends Kennedy 
Plan as Meeting the Farm Problem.” Now, 
here is a paper in North Dakota that is 
directly interested in agriculture. Why 
didn’t they put that headline on the front 
page and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
headline on the back page? 

Walter B. Graver, agricultural manager of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, quote: “The 
new program gives the farmers the choice 
of caged animals, ‘whether to stomp up and 
down within the confines permitted them, 
and whether or not to eat what is put in 
front of them’.” I would like to let you in 
on a little secret, Mr. Graver. We farmers 
would rather build our own cage and run 
our own business than to have the US. 
Chamber of Commerce build the cage for us, 
and again give us 26 cents a bushel for wheat 
like you did in the early thirties. I don’t 
think the cage that we would build would 
smell quite as bad as the cage you would 
build for us. 

Do you businessmen and consumers know 
that 85 percent of the farmers of the United 
States voted on a national basis for the 1962 
program? When I was appointed on this 
advisory committee, I publicly asked for ad- 
vice and suggestions. I asked it from the 
consumers, the farmers, and from chambers 
of commerce. I received only one letter 
from a chamber of commerce of North Da- 
kota offering any suggestions. But now the 
head of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce is 
publicly attacking the program. 

I did hear through the newspapers of 
what the machine dealers of North Dakota 
did last fall. They passed a resolution con- 
demning the sedimentary test for wheat. 
This test would identify high-quality wheat 
and add $7 million to our income. We might 
be able to buy a few new tractors with this 
money. This new test of high-quality wheat 
Was not a dream child of the Department of 
Agriculture. This new method of testing 
high-quality wheat was sponsored by the 
Great Plains Wheat Corp. The Great Plains 
membership is composed of the wheat com- 
missions of eight States, 

I am trying to impress upon consumers 
the problem we have in trying to get a fair 
program for the farmers and the consumers. 
The groups opposing our program are inter- 
ested in volume only. They are not in- 
terested in the net income of the farmer, 
and they do not want us to control our pro- 
duction the same as the International 
Harvester, Ford Motors and others control 
thelr production. 

I have faith in our farm leaders. I think 
the leaders of agriculture have just as many 
brains as the leaders of large industries. The 
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leaders of large industries meet every year 
before the start of the manufacturing season 
and decide on how many farm machines to 
build and they build only enough to supply 
the demand and for which they can sell at 
a profit—to which they are entitled. We 
hope, in a few years, under the proposed 
program to be able to do just that on all 
classes of grain. We are doing this on Durum 
wheat at the present time. 

Yes, friends, I feel we can control our pro- 
duction the same as business controls theirs. 
The only reason we will have to make these 
large cuts to start with is to get the surplus 
down. The surplus was built up. because our 
Mr. Benson believed in low loan rates and 
no controls. You see what we got. 

To you farmers that have a below-average 
wheat acreage in percentage of your crop- 
land, I will say this: I will continue to work 
to get adjustments made. I have recom- 
mended to the Department of Agriculture 
that farmers with below-normal acreage 
should not have to take the acreage cut, 
but the cut be made larger on those with 
average acreage. I hope the new bill will 
give the local ASC committee additional 
power to make these changes. I have also 
recommended that corn in North Dakota, 
raised outside of the commercial corn area, 
be classified as hay when it is used for silage. 
This silage could be grown on diverted areas 
the same as K 

The 1962 program will give the farmers of 
North Dakota about $30 to $40 million 
more income than they received in 
1960. I hope to give you more figures on this 
at a later date. This income increase is 
after a 10-percent acreage cut, but the in- 
crease in loan rates and payment on diverted 
acres makes this additional income. 

We farmers are not fools. We are inter- 
ested in net profit, the same as business is. 
We are not interested in a lärge volume to 
sell at a loss. I am sincere in the belief the 
new proposed program will help establish a 
sound economy. 

Stop and think. Does it make sense to 
produce food and fiber in excess, to the 
point where we cannot sell or give it away? 
Don't you consumers feel that a program 
giving us a fair income for our labor, con- 
serving our soil for future generations, keep- 
ing a 1 year's supply of food and fiber on the 
farm, is more sensible than raising all you 
can and giving it to Europe at a loss or not 
getting paid for what we do export? 

You cannot expect the farmers of America 
to feed the hungry world at their expense. 
The "food for peace” program is morally 
sound, but the farmers should not have to 
pay its cost by raising large volumes of 
wheat at a loss. If the taxpayer wants to 
give food to the hungry, that’s fine, but let 
all the taxpayers share the expense. 

We farmers are proud of our production 
ability. All we are asking is legislation 
under which we can run-our program with- 
out overtaxing the U.S, Treasury due to ex- 
cessive storage costs. 

Do you consumers realize that the farmer 
gets only 244 cents out of each 28-cent loaf 
of bread? Think of the additional manu- 
factured products (produced by you) that 
the farmer will be able to buy because of the 
additional net profit he will make on his 
farm. I again repeat, the farmer's biggest 
job is to bring this message to the consumer 
group, labor groups, and chambers of com- 
merce. The farmers need you, and you need 
us. Give us a chance to control our 
business. 

We will guarantee you all the food you can 
eat. We are getting more efficient every 
year. 

Do you nonagricultural people realize that 
a three-plow tractor in 1920 cost about 
$1,250? Now they cost over $4,000, Remem- 
ber, these tractors have to be paid for out of 
net profit. They cannot be paid for out of 
large volume with no profit. 
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Remember this, every bushel of wheat 
raised takes plant material out of the soil. 
Every bushel of wheat raised to give away 
to Europe at à loss is taking food material 
from our soil. Our grandchildren will have 
to restore this by fertilizing. We owe to the 
future generations the conservation of our 
soil, water, and minerals. Thank you. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211, There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—ConcGressIoNAL 
RecorD, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time tO 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task 
studying continuously, systematically. 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

East Norwicu, N.Y. 
January 23, 1962. 
Hon, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 8 
Congressman of Pennsylvania, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Hon. Conoressman Froon: I am very 
interested in your resolution to establish a 
Special House Committee on Captive Na- 
tions. I have written to my local Congress- 
man urging him to pass this measure. 

Is there anything further I can do to helP 
have this measure passed? 


Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C, KELLS. 

JANUARY 29, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, < 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. z 

Dear Dan: I have just read about your 
Resolution 211 to establish a Committee 
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on Captive Nations. I urge Congressmen of 
both parties to pass this bill, because it will 
give new hope to the people of captive na- 
tions. This new bill will prove to the peo- 
Ple of these captive nations, that the United 
States is effortiessly trying to work out a 
Peaceful solution, which will free these de- 
Prived people from their captors. I served 
With the Armed Forces in Korea, also my wife 
is from Korea, so I understand how the peo- 
ple of Korea feel about the unification of 
their country. So, I think this bill is a step 
in the right direction, and with its pasaing 
it will restore new faith in the hearts of 
these captive people. At this time, I would 
like to congratulate you on a worthwhile 
bill, and hope Members of the Congress 
realize full value of this bill and approve it. 

I would like to express my deepest grati- 
tude for the service you rendered me while 
in the Armed Forces, I was unable to re- 
enlist for an assignmenf to Japan, due to 
extenuating circumstances. I am present- 
ly employed with the Wilkes-Barre Publish- 

Co. I passed two civil service examina- 
tions, one was for an accounting clerk and 
the other was for clerk: My future ambition 
and goal is to obtain a job as an accounting 
clerk with the U.S. Army in the Far East. 
While serving with the U.S. Army in Korea, 
I used to teach English to some young 
Korean students in my spare time, thus en- 
abling these students to understand the 
American people much better. 

As I close this letter, I want to extend my 
best wishes for your continued success in the 
future. 

Yours truly, 
Harry R. ECKERT, Jr. 
CoLUMBUS, OHIO. 

My Deag Mr. FLoop: I want to commend 
you on your bill that a Special House Com- 
Mittee on Captive Nations be formed at 


I've written to the Honorable SAMVEL L. 
to back your bill 100 percent. 
Mrs. Jomn B. PARRISH. 


[From the Telegram, Toronto, Jan. 22, 1962 
UKRAINIANS CONDEMN RUSK 


Canadian Ukrainians yesterday condemned 
the recently reported action of U.S. Secretary 
Of State Dean Rusk in asking that the 

e be deleted from the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives list of enslaved nations. 

A rally of 2,000 attended a Massey Hall 
Independence Anniversary celebration, spon- 
en by the Ukrainian Canadian Commit- 


They applauded as Manitoba MP J. N. 
Mandziuk described Rusk’s action as a most 
example of bowing to the Russian 

Myth there is no separate Ukrainian race. 

The MP also objected to the Soviet Am- 
bassador Aroutunian’s recent ridi- 
Cule of Prime Minister Diefenbaker’s speech 
to Toronto ethnic groups and his stand on 

et colonialism, 

“We resent his criticism of Mr. Diefen- 
baker's speech as not quite in accordance 
With international diplomatic codes of 
*thics—hardly worthy of the ambassador of 
A great empire to criticize the head of state 
to which he is accredited,” he said. 

GarveEn Crry, N.Y., January 29, 1962. 
Hon, Dax J. FLOOD, . 
House Ofice Building, 
Washington, 9.0. 

Hon. CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I am very in- 

8 ted in your resolution to establish a 
pecial House Committee on Captive Na- 
tions. I have written to my Congressman 
g him to pass this measure. 
tae there anything further I can do to have 
measure passed? 
Sincerely, 
THOMAS W. CULLEN. 
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OMAHA, NEER., January 27, 1962. 
Hon, Dantet J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I would very much 
appreciate receiving a copy of your bill 211 
which I understand proposes a permanent 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

The enclosed material outlines an activity 
which it is believed would result in definite 
progress toward accomplishing good for the 
captive nations to Soviet tyranny. I would 
be most pleased to place copies in the hands 
of any persons or groups you may know of 
who are interested in activity to free the 
captive nations. 

Cordinally and respectfully, 
L. E. WHITNEY. 


Judge Oscar Dancy, Progressive Leader, 
Humanitarian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February-12, 1962 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in this country of ours there are a few 
learned men who, by their own lives, give 
inspiration to all who count them as 
friends. Such a man is my friend, Oscar 
Dancy, the county judge of Cameron 
County, Tex., for almost 40 years. 

The unswerving friendships Judge 
Dancy has earned in the four decades 
he has held an office of public trust are 
beyond counting. Unquestionably, he 
could have held higher office in Texas 
if he had sought it. But he preferred to 
remain in the valley, where the people 
he loves and who love him are close at 
hand. d 

Judge Dancy is a man who fights with 
unyielding determination for a princi- 
ple, but in fighting he remembers always 
that his targets are issues, not person- 
alities. A supporter of mine through all 
my campaigns, Judge Dancy has also 
been a strong advocate of passage of the 
bill to make Padre Island a National 
Seashore Recreational Area (S. 4. Iam 
grateful for such an ally. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A GENTLE AND LEARNED JUDGE 


“The old frontieramen were from the land, 
usually born in poverty, matured slowly like 
good mountain whisky, educated in the lit- 
tle colleges and night schools or not at all, 
and full of commonsense and the rhythms 
of the Bible.” 5 

Thus does James Reston describe Sam Ray- 
burn's political generation, in words that 
also describe Oscar Dancy. 

Dancy is 82 years old, gentle and learned 
and a fine figure of a man. He looks a little 
like J. Frank Dobie. He speaks with the ac- 
cents of the country people. He has been 
county judge of Cameron County for 39 
years, and when he finishes his present term 
he will have been county judge longer than 
any man in the history of the State. 

Several years ago someone, perhaps with 
Rayburn's shorter sobriquet in mind, dubbed 
him “Mr. Democrat of South Texas.” To 
Judge Dancy the old-time religion comes 
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first, but the Democratic Party hasn’t run a 
bad second at all. 

He's an old-time politician, in the best 
sense of the word,” a student of the valley 
says. “Politicians these days, even the best 
ones, haye a kind of impersonal quality. 
Success moves them up a notch; they worry 
about their image. But the people know the 
judge, and the judge knows the people.” 

The county judgeship is one of the last 
remnants of freewheeling, personalized 
politics in Texas. Its duties can be amor- 
phous and sprawling. The man makes the 
job. Over the course of four decades Dancy 
has used the position to help and encourage 
the Latins, to oversee construction of one ot 
the finest road systems in the State, and to 
stress conservation of natural resources in a 
region which reached prosperity only after a 
long and sometimes losing battle with a 
mean and rugged brush. 

PRIMITIVE BAPTIST HOME 

Dancy's office in the county courthouse is 
less an office than a cubbyhole. The shelves 
are crowded with old lawbooks. On the 
wall is a photograph of Franklin D, Roose- 
velt. 

Almost every morning since 1922 the judge 
has stopped for “a cup of coffee and a bis- 
cuit" at the Texas Cafe, reaching his desk 
by 5:30 a.m. The routine was interrupted a 
month ago when he was hit by a milk truck 
on his way to work. He was in the hospital 
3 weeks, and had only been out a few days. 
He rested, feet propped high, in a green- 
cushioned easy chair. 

He was born in Wilkes County, N.C., in 
a stanch religious environment, named, as 
good American irony would have it, after the 
flamboyant hellion and ardent Democrat, 
John Wilkes of London. “I first saw the 
light of heaven in a Primitive Baptist home,” 
Dancy said, “and I was never outside the 
Blue Ridge Mountains "til I ran away from 
home to become a high private No, 3 in the 
Spanish War. If you've never heard of a 
high private No. 3, I can tell you it was the 
lowest in the ranks. My military record 
wasn't brilliant, but at least it was clean.” 

When he was 17 he started teaching in 
“the little schools” of the Blue Ridge back- 
country at $20 a month. “I got very little 
education but McGuffey’s Reader and the 
Blue Back Speller. McGuffey’s had some of 
the best of the oldtime wisdom you ever 
read—some of the oldtime masterpieces. I 
don't think they've improved ‘em, They 
should never’ve discarded ‘em. You can 
get copies of McGuffey’s now, but it costs 
like the devil.” 

He got his law degree from Southern 
Normal University in Huntington, Tenn., in 
1900. “I came to Texas on January 9, 1909, 
with my wife and four babies. Another was 
born after we came. 

“I raised three boys and two girls. All the 
boys are in the grave. Within a period of a 
little over 3 years I lost my wife and my three 
boys.” One of his daughters lives in Aus- 
tin, the other in Houston. 

“I'm a Democrat,” (he pronounces it Demi- 
crat) “because it's the party of the people— 
it's for a fair deal for the common, every- 
day man, 

“That Homeowners’ Loan Corporation, for 
instance—the Republicans say it cost the 
country $1 billion. You know, they took 
loans the banks wouldn't take, they took 
loans business wouldn't take, and they made 
$21 million.” 

The first time he voted for a President was 
1904, when he voted for Alton B. Parker 

Teddy Roosevelt. The office 
where he yoted was Transou, N.C., a French 
Huguenot community. 

“Pranklin Delano (pronounced Delino) 
Roosevelt was the greatest American leader 
of this century, because he did more for the 
common man and for humanity. He was 
the greatest humanitarian of his age.” 
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At the merest whim he would interrupt the 
chain of talk with a chuckle and a mis- 
chievous movement of the brows, as with 
the Primitive Baptists. 

The Primitive Baptists. believe in the final 
perseverance of the saints. They believe 
what is to be, will be—even if it never hap- 


pens. 

“They wash each other’s feet, they pay 
their debts, and they vote the Democratic 
ticket—and if you can't get into heaven on 
that ticket, there just ain't no heaven at 
all. 
“They wash each other's feet, Uke Christ 
and the disciples at the Last Supper. If 
you've never seen it performed you might 
make fun of it, but I can tell you it’s a 
ceremony of great reverence. Remember, 
‘they came to scoff, but their remained to 
pray’? 

“They tell me Sam Rayburn was baptised 
in the Primitive Baptist Church 3 years 
ago. His father and mother were Primi- 
tive Baptists, just like mine. 

“You know, I think Sam Rayburn is just 
about the greatest man in the world. RALPH 
Yarsonoucns and I shook hands on that the 
other day. He's a man of unquestioned in- 
tegrity—and any public man ought to be 


“But you know, I think that little fellow 
Kennedy is gonna be a wonder.” 

YarsoroucnH, on a swing through the val- 
ley, had visited him in the hospital only a 
few days before. “Now, I'm a great admirer 
of RALPH YARBOROUGH,” he said. “I've sup- 
ported him every time he’s run. Me and one 
other lawyer were the only two people who 
met him at the train station the first time 
he here.” 

The judge supported LYNDON JOHNSON'S 
nomination for President last year. “When 
Kennedy got it, I sent LYNDON a telegram. 
It sald: ‘Stoop to conquer by accepting 
second place.’ 

“If Jonnson had led the ticket, he'd have 
been slaughtered. He could've carried the 
South, but none of the North. With Ken- 
nedy and Lyrnpon it was a perfect setup.” 

FAIRNESS AND COURTESY 

“I guess maybe I got in a rut as county 
judge and don't want to get out,” he said 
with some whimsy. “But it’s an opportunity 
for constructive work. There's no greater 
opportunity in the county—working with 
people, hearin’ their problems. 

“I took one involuntary vacation, in 1932. 


Judge A. W. Cunningham from down at. 


Harlingen beat me. He's one of the smartest 
men I ever knew—and the closest of friends. 
Folks blamed the depression on Hoover and 
me. But I won again in 1934. 

“You know, this poor devil of a Mexican 
really needs help, and nobody in the world 


too much of it in the past. 

“But my, haven’t they gone forward? You 
go to these high school graduations these 
days. There’s more Latins in the graduatin’ 
classes than Anglos.” 

What does he consider his greatest accom- 
plishment as county judge? 


helped just by treatin’ the Latins courteous 
and fair.” 
A JUNGLE ALMOST 


When he first came to the valley, “it was 
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“Fifty years from now Cameron County 
could—and possibly will—be the leading 
county in Texas. That sounds like I been 
smokin’ marijuana, but with Padre Island 
beach, and the river, and the climate, and 
the border next to Latin America, Texas has 
the broadest boundary of any State with 
Latin America, and we're the county that 
penetrates Latin America like no other 
county. 

“Say—we got a proposition down here, the 
Falcon Dam. The Federal Government not 
only put up the money to build it, all we 
put up down here was the lobbyin’. I be- 
lieve the two counties put up $10,000 each, 
and that’s all. 

“This Texas has an outstanding future. 
We've got to get tourists. I don't know how 
it is or why it is, but when you get tourists, 
everything else seems to follow, especially in- 
dustry. Take California, It started gettin’ 
those rich midwestern farmers, who came to 
look and stayed. Flor-i-di is just about lead- 
in’ the Nation in industrial development 
and in tourists. = 

“If we get this Padre Island beach, we'll 
move at a pace down here that'll startle the 
Nation.” 

What is politics like in the valley? 

“Oh, to a large extent like politics every- 
where. It ain't what it oughta be, but I 
guess it's the best there is’ A person that's 
got a think skin’s got no business in politics. 
In politics they'll charge you with anything 
under the sun and then they'll succeed in 
provin’ it on you.” 

If a young man asked for advice on going 
into politics? “I'd say, Go. It's still the 
greatest opportunity to help your fellow man, 
the greatest calling to help your fellow man 
you could select.” 


FIVE PEOPLE 


Q. “This may be a very foolish question, 
but if you had the chance to talk with any 
five people who ever lived, an afternoon each, 
who would you choose?” 

The judge paused a few seconds. That's 
not a foolish question at all,” he finally 
replied. 

“First would be the Humble Master,” he 
said. “Then I think my second choice would 
be the Apostle Paul, then Robert E. Lee, 
then George Washington—and you may 
laugh at this, but Td almost say George 
Washington Carver, that Negro over there. 

“Now there was a great man. There wasn’t 
‘a selfish bone in his body. They offered him 
$100,000 to be a chemist, and he turned em 
down. And what great things he did for 
the South. And he found more things in the 
peanut than what was in the peanut before 
he started, didn’t he? 

“You take that fellow Paul, wasn’t he a 
spellbinder? They turned the beasts on him, 
the snakes bit him all over, he got tossed 
into the Mediterranean Sea—and he just 
kept right on goin’. 

“Robert E, Lee—do you know he turned 
down a job as president of a big insurance 
company to go back to a small college for 
$125 a month?” 

“I sure would like to work Thomas Edison 
and Benito Juarez in there somewhere. 


WEONG CZAR 


“I think we should push adult education 
to the extent there’s not a single person in 
Texas or Latin America who doesn't know 
the three R’s—readin’, writin’, rithmetic. 
One of the great ways to fight communism 
is to educate the masses. 

“That John Birch Society, ain’t that one 
hell of a society? 

“Communism is the greatest menace that’s 
ever been in the world—and I think societies 
like that help make Communists. 

“You know, it's the way these people’ve 
been treated that makes communism. Look 
at the way the czars treated those poor 
people in Russia. Not so much the last 
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czar as the ones before. I think they killed 
the wrong czar.” 

The judge likes to lace his talk with 
quotes from Burns and Goldsmith and Sam 
Johnson. But to him Shak was the 
greatest writer of them all. “Why? Well, he 
touches—it’s just full of human nature, 
human nature in the raw, full of the truth, 
that’s what it is. 

“How could one man know all he did—and 
he died in his fifties.” 

EXCELLENT COMPANY 


Tom Sutherland drove the car on the way 
to the judge’s home. The judge pointed to 
the old houses and landmarks of the city, and 
some of the new ones as well. 

He lives in a simple frame house on the 
outskirts of Brownsville. The shadows of 
late afternoon were lengthening, and there 
was the sound of children across the street 
and down the block. 

“We moved into this old house in 1914,” 
he said. “My wife and I raised five children 
here. Now I'm alone, and I tell you, brother, 
it's pretty sad.” y 

He opened the screen door and waved 
goodbye. “Judge,” said Sutherland, a lover 
of the Valley and its people, “you're in excel- 
lent company even when you're by yourself.” 


A Father Looks at Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr, BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following news article 
which appeared in the Washington 
D.C.) Star under date of February 6, 
1962, by the distinguished journalist, Mr- 
Ralph McGill: 

A FATHER LOOKS at EpucaTron—REALIZATION 
OF ADVANCES BY STUDENTS OF TODAY SCARES 
YESTERDAY’S GENIUS 
A father who graduated with honors from 

the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has not yet recovered from the Christmas 
visit of his son, a dean’s-list sophomore at 
MIT. 
“I simply could not read his books,” said 
the father, with near panic in his voice. "I 
was called a young genius. Now I am an 
illiterate whose sons college books might as 
well be written in Sanskrit. It is very sad. 
really, to feel that one so soon has become & 
bumbling, obsolete man, restricted to a sort 
of 2-times-2-is-4 existence.” 

A silence fell. The middle-aged faces 
about the table were grave. One of the 
guests reached into a coat pocket and took 
out a well-worn, folded paper, which he 
opened. x 

“A few nights ago,“ he said, “I saw my 
senior high school son's mathbook open on 
his study table. I leaned over and read % 
paragraph. It overwhelmed me. I bor- 
rowed the book and copied the lines which, 
‘when I realized they were high school stuff, 
had made me feel old and ignorant.” He 
read: 

“We have defined the function f: (2 
whose values are given by y=az. Now 
there is a particular number, a-greater-than- 
1 of great importance in mathematics, It 
is an irrational number and approximately 
equal to 2.71828. It bears the name "e"; 
thus e is (almost) equal to 2.71828.“ 

“My son,” he said, “did not seem perturbed 
by this and following paragraphs. I sug- 
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gested that it must be confusing to study 
about irrational numbers that do not really 
equal other numbers, but almost do and 
where a particular, very important number 
is greater than 1 but not quite 3, and bears 
the name of “e”, which is almost equal to 
2.71828. But,” he continued, “I was per- 
turbed. I went back to my chair and sat 
down carefully, knowing that most things 
break. I felt terribly alone and outside of 
things.” 

“I had been reading about the doings at 
Cape Canaveral,” he said, “and I knew that 
the young'scientists there carried in their 
minds formulas and computations that en- 
abled them to think into space and back 
again. They could carry in their brains the 
irrational numbers, the elaborate expressions 
Of equals-to and minus, of related values, 
of approximate equals and literal equals. 
They would be able to run these through 
their crewcut heads and know that an as- 
tronaut should fire his retroactive rockets 
Over Africa to land near Miami.” 

The distraught father who, in another 
generation, was an honor graduate at MIT, 
and the humiliated sire of a high school 
student of today's generation, are more than 
symbols of the advance in man’s knowledge. 
It is a humbling fact that in all fields of 
engineering, for example, the experience of 
& man in his forties and fifties, and beyond, 
is almost a liability. 

It is a sobering truth that whatever wis- 
dom middie and older ages have to offer in 
Our time must be drawn almost solely from 
the fields of philosophy and experience 
gained in the testing of intangible values. 

Most educators know this. They know, 
too, there are several millions of American 
Children attending secondary schools that 
do not even offer enough instruction to en- 
able their graduates to enter an accredited 
College or university. Still, State legislatures 
and the Congress refuse to take a good hard 
look at the facts of life in America today, 
and millions of parent’ continue to be dis- 
interested in the quality of education offered 
in their communities’ schools, 


Haile Selassie Gets New Yacht 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. BERRY, Mr. Speaker, I am won- 
ae just how stupid we can possibly 
ge 


Following is an AP story telling how 
the United States converted a Navy sea- 
Plane tender at the cost of $3 million into 
a luxury yacht for Haile Selassie. I sup- 
Dose if we had not done this, he would 
have gone Communist. When are we 
Boing to stop this foolishness and start 

i about the American taxpayer 
and America? 

A friend of mine from Hamill, S. Dak., 
by the name of Edward Lind said, “If the 
Coramunists are going to bury us, we 
Should be stubborn enough not to dig our 
Own grave.” 

The article follows: 

HAILE SELASSIE Gers New YACHT 

San Francisco—A U.S. Navy seaplane 
tender converted at a cost of $3 million into 
& state vessel for Ethiopian Emperor Haile 
Selassie has been turned over to the Ethi- 
Opian Navy. 


a 
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The U.S.S. Orca, renamed the H.M.S. Ethi- 
opia, was delivered to Prince Alexander 
Desta, a grandson of the Emperor, at the 
San Francisco Naval Shipyard Wednesday. 
Desta, 27, is deputy commander of the im- 
perial Ethiopian Navy. 

The ship will be commanded by Norwegian 
Capt. Rolf Henningsen, who said the H.M.S. 
Ethiopia will sail next month to join six 
other ships given to the Ethiopian Navy 
under the U.S. mutual assistance program. 


Butting in on the Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 12,1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial which appeared in 
the February 8 issue of the Washington 
Daily News entitled “Butting in on the 
Schools.” 

This editorial outlined a valid reason 
why Federal aid to our educational sys- 
tem is not needed. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EBUTTING In ON THE SCHOOLS 

A total of 600,000 public school classrooms 
must be bullt during this decade, according 
to President Kennedy's message on aid to 
education. 

“A little more than 2 years ago the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development surveyed 
this field. It found classrooms were being 
built at the rate of 70,000 a year. That 
would be 700,000 in a decade, and without 
the Federal aid now declared to be vital. 

That, in our view, is fairly characteristic 
of the message. In part it finds emergencies 
which do not exist. In part it proposes Fed- 
eral butting in on affairs now capably han- 
dled by the States and local school districts. 

“We must find the means of financing a 
75-percent increase in the total cost of educa- 
tion,” says the message, presumably referring 
to this decade. Public school expenditures 
in the last decade increased more than 100 
percent, also without Federal aid for build- 
ings or teachers’ salaries. 

Too many. says the message, leave school 
before completing high school. True. But 
the reasons are complex and largely unex- 
plored. In any event, percentages of drop- 
outs have decreased steadily. 

Teachers’ salaries are too low, says the 
message. Also true. But that condition 
steadily is being remedied. Average for the 
1948-49 school year was $2,846. Ten years 
later, for 1958-59 it was $4,935. It has gone 
up since. 7 

While the CED survey opposed a general 

subsidy, it found the poorer States need 
aid. Proposals before Congress include 
handouts for all, the rich as well as the 
poor. 
In the words of the President, Americans 
are still the best educated and best trained 
in the world.” They got that way through 
an unparalleled devotion to the ideal of 
public education and a willingness of the 
people to tax themselves directly to pay the 
bills. There is no evidence this enthusiasm 
is diminishing. 

We consider the President's push in this 
direction reasonably well meant but the 
Tundamental demand comes from a busy- 
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body element in the bureaucracy which 
considers nothing run right unless it is run 
from Washington. Despite effusive re- 
assurances, Federal control is bound to fol- 
low Federal financing. 

In any event, this proposed subsidy is no 
gift. It all comes out of taxes which the 
Federal Government levies on the citizens 
of the localities. It would aid the States 
and the local districts with their own money. 

We hope, as seems likely, that Congress 
will reject this scheme, as it applies to pri- 
mary and secondary schools, again this year, 


Sonic Booms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a point 
is well made in the editorial from the 
Long Beach Press Telegram reprinted 
below. The article asks, “Why cannot 
the military authorities identify a sonic 
boom when it occurs?” In southern Cali- 
fornia, where such booms are common 
they may be heard by 6 to 10 million 
people, including responsible military 
people who should be able to identify 
them as such in order to reassure the 
public promptly at least as to the prob- 
ability that that which was heard was a 
sonic boom rather than some other man- 
ifestation. This assurance would not in- 
volve any assumption of legal responsi- 
bility for damage occasioned by the 
boom. On several occasions I have con- 
tacted both military and civilian agencies 
respecting a boom occurring days or 
weeks past. On no occasion have I been 
notified that specific aircraft were re- 
sponsible for it. Yet in each case the 
boom was heard and known to be a boom. 
It would not prejudice the Government 
to make known that a boom occurred 
and would operate to allay public appre- 
hension. 

PEOPLE Want To KNOW 

When people hear a sudden noise resem- 
bling a clap of thunder pealing from a clear- 
blue sky, they quite naturally want to know: 

“What was it?” 

Usually it is safe to conclude that the noise 
was a sonic boom, caused by a jet airplane 
traveling at supersonic speeds. 

But how is the mere layman to know for 
sure? What he knows is that he’s heard 
& startling noise, that he's disturbed, that 
he isn’t sure whether he’s supposed to be 
afraid and, if so, what he’s supposed to do 
about it. 

He goes to the telephone and calls the 
police, the fire department, or some other 
agency, but nobody seems to know the an- 
swer. They can tell him it wasn't an earth- 
quake, an explosion, or thunder, but they 
can't tell him what it was. The standard 
answer from military authorities is that 
they don’t know what it was, but if it was 
a jet, it was from some other flying field. 

Somebody, of course, knows the story and 
could, if he would, make an official state- 
ment at such times to reassure citizens whose 
nerves are attuned to the shock waves of the 
atomic age. 

Just once, when we pick up the telephone 
to question a military official about one of 
those explosive noises, we'd like to hear him 
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say something helpful like: “It was ob- 
viously a sonic boom; tell the people not to 
be disturbed.” 3 

Instead, the practice is to remain myste- 
riously silent or evasive, thus keeping people 
on edge about a happening that affects 
their nerves and their property. The sonic 
boom is a disturbance which, if not elimi- 
nated, at least deserves to be explained. 


Retirement of Mrs. Louise Goff Reece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial in the Johnson City Press-Chron- 
icle of January 17, 1962. 

This editorial deals with the an- 
nounced decision by Mrs. LOUISE GOFF 
Reece to retire as Representative from 
the First District of Tennessee upon 
completion of the present term. As we 
all know, Mrs. REECE was elected in May 
1961, to serve the unexpired portion of 
the term to which her late husband, the 
Honorable B. Carroll Reece, had been 
elected—his 18th term in Congress, in- 
cidentally. s 

The editorial is a fine tribute to a 
gracious, intelligent lady and, in my 
opinion, accurately reflects the esteem 
in which she is held by the people in the 
First District. I shall miss her charm- 
ing presence on the Hill. 

The significance of Mrs. Rxxcx's re- 
tirement from Congress has not been lost 
on other segments of the Tennessee 
press. Mr. Barney Ballard of the Asso- 
ciated Press in Nashville, in a story ap- 
pearing in the Greeneville Sun of Janu- 
ary 19, sees it as the end of what he calls 
the Reece era in Tennessee politics. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article, as well as the editorial, appear in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

District Is GRATEFUL: Mrs. Reece Has 

ACHIEVED HER PURPOSE 

Mrs. Lovise Gorr Reece's decision not to 
seek relection to Congress is quite under- 
standable, though it will disappoint some 
of her friends. 

When Mrs. REECE agreed to finish the un- 
expired term of her late husband, B. Carroll 
Reece, it was with the thought she could 
preserve continuity in the office and unity 
in the Republican Party of the First District. 
She had no personal ambition for the future. 
Her's was to be an interim tenure. 

Mrs. Reece has achieved what she set out 
to achieve, and the people of the First Dis- 
trict are grateful. She has maintained the 
high level of service established by her late 
husband, and she has giyen the district time 
to consider what decisions should be made 
for the years ahead, Clearly she has earned 
the surcease she now seeks. 

People who have had business with her 
office have found her gracious, friendly, and 
eager to help. Moreover, they have found 
her effective in getting done whatever it was 
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they wanted done. That, too, was in the 
tradition of the late Mr. Reece. 

Mrs. Reece still has nearly a year to serve. 
Though the nominating primaries will be in 
August, and the election in November, her 
successor will not take office until January 
1963. 

From now until then Mrs. Reece will con- 
tinue to give the district representation in 
which it can take justifiable pride. Mean- 
while, it is as she says, “There are many 
competent and capable persons in the First 
District from whom to choose” her successor. 
The job of the voters is, again as Mrs. REECE 
says, “to select the best from this number.” 


LONG REECE Era IN TENNESSEE POLITICS 
ENDS 
(By Barney Ballard) 

NASHVILLE.— The story said Mrs. LOUISE 
Gorr Reece had decided against seeking re- 
election to Congress from the First District. 
Thus ends the long “Reece era“ in Tennes- 
see politics. 

It began over 40 years ago, when young 
Carroll Reece—World War hero, just back 
from Europe—first tried out his sprouting 
political wings. He ran for Congress. 

Reece picked a good one for his oppo- 
nent. Sam R. Sells, an affluent Johnson 
City businessman, had gone up from local 
and State politics to his seat in Congress. 
He was a strong Republican in a strong 
Republican area. Sells also was a war vet- 
eran—the Spanish-American War—and was 
seeking his sixth term in the House. 

Even boys came out to hear the two op- 
ponents deliver campaign speeches—the 
colorful young war hero in his khaki uni- 
form and the veteran Congressman, a one- 
armed campaigner who knew nearly every- 
body in upper east Tennessee. 

Reece, onetime farm boy from Butler in 
Johnson County, was elected. He took his 
House seat for the first time on March 3, 
1921, and with minor exceptions he re- 
mained Tennessee’s Mr. Republican” until 
he died nearly a year ago. 

He lost one race for reelection to O. B. 
Lovett in the early 1930's and took time out 
in the late 1940's to serve 2 years as Repub- 
lican national chairman. The rest of the 
time, Reece spent serving the people of his 
district, mending political fences, helping 
other Republicans get elected—or try to get 
elected—to public office, and looking after 
his own private investments. 

Reece made many friends, some of them 
Democrats; and he made a few enemies, 
some of them in his own party. But even 
his opponents admitted Reece was “the man 
to see” by any Republican trying to get 
ahead. 

“Old Carroll would do a favor for any- 
body In his district,” one of his Republican 
opponents says. He's even done favors for 
me.“ 

With few exceptions, however, no Repub- 
lican ever seriously challenged Reece’s po- 
litical authority in Tennessee for the better 
part of 40 years. 

Meantime, numerous young Republi- 
cans—older ones, too—waited for the time 
when Reece would retire, as he frequently 
said he would, to seek his old House seat. 
But Reece never retired and the politically 
ambitious Republicans waited and waited 
and waited. 

When Reece died in March of last year, at 
least a dozen names were mentioned as pos- 
sible candidates. All but two or three de- 
cided against running, though, when Mrs. 
REECE agreed to seek the nomination for the 
remainder of the term. 

Mrs. Reece, herself a member of a politi- 
cal family before her marriage, worked 
closely with her husband during his many 
years in public office. But her decision to 
retire means the end of the “Reece era.“ 
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Some Republican leaders fear the fight 
for succession might tear the party apart 
in a district which never sends a Democrat 
to Congress. Some Democrats hope such 
fears are nothing trivial. 

But sometime this year a new man will 
be elected to Congress from the First Dis- 
trict and—who knows?—perhaps anothet 
new era in Tennessee politics will be born. 


The House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Is Being Asked To 
Conduct an Investigation and Study of 
the Adequacy of the Regulation of 
Nonscheduled Airlines in the Light of 
the Imperial Airlines Crash at Rich- 
mond, Va., November 8, 1961, Killing 
74 Army Recruits and 3 Crew Members 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, last 
week under leave to extend my remarks 
which appeared on page A1001 of the 
Februray 8, 1962, issue of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, through inadvertence the 
statement referred to was not included 
preceding the House resolution which I 
stated I would introduce February 12, 
1962. 

The statement referred to, and which 
is being made a part of my remarks, 
represents my additional views which 
were voiced as a member of the subcom- 
mittee following my refusal to sign the 
report of the special Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Armed Services, 
authorized to investigate the Imperial 
Airlines plane crash near Richmond,- 
Va., November 8, 1961, at which time 74 
Army recruits and 3 crew members lost 
their lives. 

In an effort to restore continuity to 
my remarks of last week on the subject, 
following is the statement omitted in the 
extension of remarks on February 8. 
1962, together with a copy of the House 
resolution which I introduced February 
12, 1962: 

ADDITIONAL VIEWS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES 
E. Van ZANDT, OF PENNSYLVANIA, MEMBER 
OF A SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES To InvesTI- 
GATE CRASH OF IMPERIAL AIRLINES, INC., AIR- 
PLANE AT RICHMOND, VA., NOVEMBER 8, 1961 
While I am in accord generally with the 

views expressed by my colleagues, Mr. HARDY 

and Mr. Brewster, it is my opinion that the 
committee report and recommendations do 
not deal adequately with the situation re- 

sulting from the air tragedy on November 8, 


. 1961, that took the lives of 74 Army recruits 


and 3 crew members. 

On page 3018 of the special subcommittee 
hearings, Administrator Alan Boyd, of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, had this 
to say: 

“The nature of the violations were in the 
economic area: (1) the submission of mis- 
leading financial data; (2) ticketing irregu- 
larities; (3) tariff violations; (4) filing false 
statements with the Board.” 
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On page 3073 of the hearings Najeeb Hal- 
aby, Federal Aviation Agency Administrator 
said; i 

“A špecial inspection conducted in August, 
September, and November 1961, indicated 
the following discrepancies: (1) use of un- 
certificated airmen on a revenue flight; (2) 
noncompliance with airplane flight manual; 
(3) failure to file a flight plan prior to a 
particular flight; (4) unauthorized appear- 
ance on an aircraft flight deck; (5) a failure 
to list all mechanical discrepancies; (6) 
ferrying aircraft without ferry flight authori- 
zation; (7) absence of fuel records for the 
Month of October 1961." 

On page 3077 of the hearings I asked Ad- 
Ministrator Halaby the question as to wheth- 
er or not “there was confusion in the cockpit 
as the result of a conversation between the 
Pilot and copilot, as to who would pilot the 
ship. Does this cockpit confusion stem from 
lack of management?” Administrator Hal- 
aby replied: 

“I would say it represents both.” 

In the CAB's accident report released on 
February 6, 1962, on page 24 the following is 
Stated: 

“From a study of all information avail- 
able to the Board it is concluded that this 
flight crew was not capable of performing 
the function or assuming the responsibility 
for the job they presumed to do. The Board 
further concludes that the management 
Personnel of Imperial Airlines shouid have 

m aware of the manner in which com- 
Pany operations were being accomplished, It 
4s believed that the substandard mainten- 
ance practices of Imperial's employees were 
condoned by management. The manner in 
Which maintenance personnel records were 
kept by the company confirms this 
Conclusion.” 

The above statements by the Administra- 
tors of the Civil Aeronautics Board and the 
Federal Aviation Agency, as well as the CAB 

report of February 6, 1962, show evidence of 
Criminal neglect on the part of the man- 
agement and employees of Imperial Airlines, 
resulting in the death of 74 Army recruits 
and 3 crew members. 

In view of the allegations which border on 
Criminal negligence, it is my opinion that 
the U.S. Government has the following 
Tesponsibility: 

1. Insist that the findings of both investi- 
Bations be referred to the Department of 
Justice and that the Attorney General pro- 
ceed immediately to determine the legality 
pk bringing criminal charges against Imperial 


2. It is my intention to introduce the 
Proper resolution in the House of Represent- 
&tives authorizing a full-scale congressional 
investigation of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and the Federal Aviation Agency in relation 

the manner in which they administered 
laws the supplemental airlines, 
Commonly referred to as nonskeds. This 
investigation should include the Imperial 
Airlines tragedy November 8, 1961, to the 
Sa such a tragedy should not happen 
n. 

From the February 7. 1962 issue of the 
Washington Daily News, I quote the follow- 
ing telling statement: 

“The callous neglect, all around, which 
resulted in the Richmond tragedy is 
Unforgivable.” 2 

For the reasons cited above I refused to 
Sign the subcommittee report. 

HOUSE RESOLUTION INTRODUCED BY MR. VAN 

ZANDT, OF PENNSYLVANIA, ON MONDAY, 

FEBRUARY 12, 1962 


Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
State and Commerce, acting as a 
Whole or by subcommittee, is authorized and 

ted to conduct a full and complete in- 
vestigation and study at the earliest prac- 
ticable time of the adequacy of the regu- 
lation of supplemental air carriers (com- 
Monly referred to as “nonscheduled air- 
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lines”), with particular emphasis upon Im- 
perlal Airlines, by the Civil Aeronautica 
Board and the Federal Aviation Agency in- 
sofar as concerns requirements of safe equip- 
ment, competent and trained personnel, 
sufficient inspections and other safety meas- 
ures, adequate maintenance, adequate rec- 
ords of maintenance and servicing, and com- 
pliance with operating standards, instruc- 
tions, and manuals. Such investigation and 
study shall be conducted in the light of the 
crash of an aircraft of the Imperial Airlines 
on November 8, 1961, at Richmond, Va., kill- 
ing 74 Armed Forces recruits and 3 mem- 
bers of the crew, in order to determine the 
extent to which this tragedy was the result 
of inadequate regulations or inadequate en- 
forcement of existing regulations, as well 
as neglect on the part of management and 
employees of that airline, with a view to 
recommending such measures as the Con- 
gress may adopt to prevent a recurrence of 
the factors leading to this tragedy. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee or subcommittee is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within 
the United States, including any Common- 
wealth or possession thereof, whether the 
House is in session, has recessed, or has ad- 
journed, to hold such hearings, and to re- 
quire, by subpena or otherwise, the at- 
tendance and testimony of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memorandums, papers, and 
documents, as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 
of the committee designated by him, and may 
be served by any person designated by such 
chairman or member. 

The committee shall report to the House 
as soon as practicable during the present 
Congress the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. Any such report which 
is made when the House is not in session 
shall be filed with the Clerk of the House. 


`“ 


——— 


Kansas Wants Federal Aid to Education 
Without Federal Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following telegram 
which I have just received from Mr. C. O. 
Wright, executive secretary of Kansas 
State Teachers Association, advising that 
at a seven State regional conference held 
at Wichita, Kans., February 8-10, the 
Kansas State Teachers Association went 
on record giving approval to my new ap- 
proach to Federal aid to education with- 
out Federal control: 


TOPEKA, KANS., 
February 10, 1962. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M, BAILEY, . 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The teachers of Kansas are pleased to learn 
that a bipartisan movement is underway to 
promote Federal ald to public schools with- 
out Federal control through a measure simi- 
lar to that proposed by you. The schools of 
Kansas face a serious financial crisis. The 
Kansas Legislature, which adjourned last 
week, gave, in State money, only 1-percent 
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increase to the school budget. This is but a 
token increase. Kansas schools, with 15,000 
more pupils next year face a reduction 
rather than an increase in the school 
budgets, for many districts have no legal 
way to provide more funds, Local property 
taxes are now confiscatory. We urge your 
support of the new bipartisan movement, 
Classroom teachers of Kansas (771 in at- 
tendance at a 7-State regional conference 
at Wichita, February 8-10, representing 24,000 
teachers of the State). 
C. O. WRIGHT, 
Executive Secretary, Kansas State 
Teachers Associations. 


Government and the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. WHARTON, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I would like to include a letter 
just received from one of my constituent 
farm families. This couple, with their 
six children, in my opinion, very aptly 
express the majority opinion of the 
grassroots dairy farmers of New York 
State. 

Following many years experience with 
Federal milk orders, they now find that 
they are producing a Government 
inspected and controlled item at 9 cents 
per quart, which is delivered in New 
York City at 32 cents to the consumer. 

The producers’ letter follows: 

Great BMCH Farm, 

Sharon Springs, N. F., February 7, 1962. 
Hon. J. ERNEST WHARTON, 

House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WHARTON: Our family, my wife 
and I and our six children, own and operate 
a family-size dairy farm in Schoharie 
County. We have a top herd of 25 regis- 
tered Holsteins on DHIA test and grow the 
usual associated dairy farm crops, 

Both my wife and I are college educated 
people and believe that we are deep thinkers. 

We are deeply distressed by the obvious 
bungling in Government controlled agricul- 
tural programs, Our city friends picture us 
receiving huge checks from the R.D. mailman 
every day signed by “Yours truly, Uncle 
Sam.” Naturally you know this a fallacy, 
We have a tremendous investment in our 
business and work very hard maintaining 
our high levels of production so as to pro- 
vide our family with what we feel is a good 
standard of living, 

We are consistently plagued by mailers 
from the USDA tempting us to accept cash 
payments for seed, fertilizer, lime, and ma- 
chine hire to assist in our normal farm 
crop operations. On the other hand, we are 
aware that increased production on our acre- 
age, resulting from this program, will only 
contribute to an already staggering surplus 
of dairy products. We never will voluntarily 
accept any Government payments for raw 
materials to be used in our farm business 
because we feel there is no need for this 
type of charity program. 

Agriculture and its effect upon the econ- 
omy of this Nation is so complex that I am 
positive there is not one soul on the face 
of the earth who has a mental capacity 
to manage a control program of any de- 
scription, whether it be acreage, production, 
or etc, 
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What we feel would benefit both producer 
and consumer and save the taxpayer of this 
country an absolute fortune every year, 
would be for the Government to get out of 
the farm business. If all support prices were 
removed gradually over a 5-year period, for 
instance, the law of supply and demand 
would take hold of the market and the sur- 
pluses would be eliminated simultaneously. 

Our country, in a short span of six gen- 
erations, has stemmed from a minute colony 
of freedom-loving pilgrims into the fore- 
most Nation in the world by a system of free 
enterprise. God help us if we destroy this 
system. 

Yours truly, 
PAUL S. AND Rostra M, KLEINBERGER. 


Cooperation Between University of 
Texas and Austin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in a recent article in the Texas Parade, 
Mr. Jack MaGuire, director of the Uni- 
versity of Texas Ex-Students’ Associa- 
tion, has written a most informative 
article on the importance of a strong 
alliance between a university and the 
city in which it is located. 

Such a partnership exists between 
Austin, the capital city of Texas, and 
the University of Texas, fifth largest 
State-supported institution of higher 
education in the Nation. 


This bond between Austin and the 
great University of Texas is working to 
the advantage of the city, the students, 
and to the entire State. Of particular 
importance is the emphasis placed by 
the city of Austin and the University of 
Texas upon making full use of the high- 
caliber engineers, chemists, physicists, 
mathematicians and other scientists 
within the State of Texas. 


Because the article by Mr. MaGuire 
deals with matters of interest to all uni- 
versity cities, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. It is entitled 
“University of the First Class,” and ap- 
peared in the December edition of the 
Texas Parade. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF THE First Crass— Han 
CALIBER OF SCIENTIFIC BRAINPOWER FROM 
UNIversIry or TEXAS Is KEY TO GROWING 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH COMMUNITY IN 
STATE'S CAPITAL CITY 
In a certain industrial city the scientists 

and researchers of a large company were 

perfecting a new product that offered great 
promise to the first manufacturer that could 
get it on the market. A breakthrough could 
come any day. But before it did, a break- 
down came in the plant. A “bug” developed 
somewhere in the production line of an old 
and highly competitive product. So the 
scientists were pulled out of the laboratory 
to help salvage the company's position on 
what was already a low-profit item. They 
were eminently successful. But while they 
were doing this another company got the 
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new product on the market first and had 
already retired research and tooling costs 
and recovered a handsome profit before the 
first competition hit the field, 

The moral of this story is that the firms 
who get along better in this space age are 
those which have their research staffs work- 
ing so far away from production operations 
that “fires” in the factory don't interfere 
with the basic functions of those who man 
the laboratories. 

And herein lies a challenge and an op- 
portunity to the city of Austin and the Uni- 
versity of Texas. A similar challenge was 
met and a like opportunity exploited in 
bringing corporate research in volume to 
the campuses and environs of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Princeton, Stan- 
ford, and several other leading schools of 
advanced research in America. 

In Austin and at the university this chal- 
lenge has brought a determination that 
business and brains can prosper better to- 
gether than separately. 

Here there is a deliberate alliance between 
town and gown—something new to Texas. 
Austin is indeed a culturally bent com- 
munity, sometimes called “the Athens of 
Texas.” Even casual visitors agree it is one 
of the most beautiful State capital cities in 
the Nation. The other partner in the 
alliance, the University of Texas, is the fifth 
largest State-supported system of higher 
education in the country. It’s fast becoming 
one of the best. 

Although Austin has been home to the 
university’s sprawling campus for 78 years, 
the attitude of the city and the school to- 
ward each other has been, until the past few 
years, one of mutual toleration rather than 
cooperation. < 

By this fall if there remained any holdouts 
from the town-and-gown arrangement, they 
saw the error of their ways when Houston, 
and not Austin, was selected as site for a 
$60 million project relating to setting up 
a transportation system between the earth 
and the moon. 

Actually Austin could not have met one of 
the two major specifications for the site. 
The moonshot team wanted deepwater 
transportation near a major university. 
Austin didn’t have the docks and access to 
the sea, but it does have a major university 
and is loaded for bear when the next pros- 
pect comes around looking for a research 
site not contingent on sea breezes, channel 
depths, and wharfage facilities. 

The University of Texas, with a faculty and 
staff of 4,000 and an enrollment of more than 
20,000, has always provided Austin’s second 
largest payroll (next to State government) 
and been one of its best customers. On the 
other hand, the city’s delightful climate, 
natural berauty—hills, oak trees, winding 
streams, and lakes—and unlimited recrea- 
tion has attracted both faculty and students 
to the university. 

In consequence the university has won 
national recognition for the caliber of engi- 
neers, chemists, physicists, mathematicians 
and other scientists it turns out. But 80 per- 
cent of these graduates have been going out 
of State for jobs. That deeply concerned 
both the university and the Austin leader- 
ship. They united in a move to bring new 
jobs to Austin to halt the drain on the 
State's best brainpower. 

Thus it was no accident when Dr. J. Neils 
Thompson, one of the country’s best known 
specialists in structural mechanics, was 
named chairman of the chamber of com- 
merce industrial committee. Dr, Thomp- 
son heads’ the university's huge Balcones 
Research Center and is a consultant to in- 
dustries throughout the United States. A 
personable, widely traveled man, he was the 
logical person to tell the Austin story to 
business. And he had a good story to tell: 

The city already is the home of 130 light, 
diversified industries—the kind both the 
chamber of commerce and the university 
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are convinced the area can best serve. These 
include three private research organizations, 
stone and granite production in the beauti- 
ful hill country that rings the city, millwork. 
printing, furniture, precision instruments, 
brick, chemicals, fabricated metals and 
transportation equipment. 

Beginning in the heart of downtown Aus- 
tin and stretching for 60 miles into the hills 
is a chain of six lakes. Their more than 150 
miles of shoreline not only provide some of 
the finest and least expensive recreation in 
Texas, but the reservoirs store more than A 
trillion gallons of fresh water—enough to 
provide hydroelectric power for a city of 
more than a million people. 

The Austin public school system ranks 
among the best anywhere and 33 of its 57 
buildings are less than 10 years old. In 
addition, there are 15 private and parochial 
grade schools and 5 parochial and private 
high schools. 

The city’s municipal recreation system has 
no peer. There are 31 parks and play- 
grounds, 21 municipal swimming pools (of 
which all but 4 charge no admission), 4 
community centers, 8 athletic fields, 2 mu- 
nicipal golf courses, and a municipal tennis 
center. 

From the standpoint of climate, Austin 
is ideal. The average winter temperature 
is from 40 to 60 degrees (the mercury drops 
to freezing or below only 19 days a year) 
and from 74 to 94 in summer, Rainfall 
averages 35 inches annually. 

“All of these things, plus our adequate 
supply of labor, are important to industry, 
Dr. Thompson says. “Austin's finest asset 
for business, however, is its concentration 
of higher education. I don’t believe there 
is a city of comparable size in the South oF 
Southwest that can match the number and 
quality of the highly trained consultants 
or the research facilities which we have. 
here.” 

The University of Texas, the largest in 
the South, is where the greatest number of 
technical experts are concentrated. However, 
Austin also is the home of St. Edward’s Uni- 
versity, a Jesuit school, and of Concordia 
College, a Lutheran liberal arts college. It 
also has two theological seminaries and has 
more than a score of technical schools and 
liberal arts colleges within a 200-mile radius. 

It is the University of Texas, however, that 
has both the laboratories and the training 
facilities for technicians which Dr, Thomp- 
son believes will be most appealing to indus- 
try. This next June, for example, the uni- 
versity will graduate 475 engineers from a 
college that now ranks among the best engi- 
neering schools in the Nation. In addition, 
105 engineers will take master's degrees and 
10 others will receive doctorates. 

“The 1962 class of engineers alone would 
staff a half dozen good-sized industries,” Dr- 
B. H. Amstead, associate dean of the engi- 
neering college, says. 

This spring, the university also will gradu- 
ate 90 chemists, 65 physicists, and185 mathe- 
maticians. Altogether more than 1,500 scien- 
tists in various fields will take their degrees 
and be ready to begin careers in business 
and industry. . 

“That is why we would like to see more 
jobs available for these graduates in Austin 
and Texas,” Dean of Engineering W. W. 
Hagerty says. “When industry is close by, 
it puts heavy demands on a university and 
the university responds. Both benefit be- 
cause it is a mutual proposition, Industry 
today doesn't locate where it can’t have a 
continuing supply of technicians, And uni- 
versities don't achieve first-class status unless 
industry is there to provide good jobs for 
first-rate students.” 

In addition to trained manpower, however, 
industry requires easily available research fa- 
cilities and competent consultants. The 
University of Texas offers both. 


1962 


The Balcones Research Center, a sprawling 
400-acre collection of buildings that looks 
more like a frontier army post than the sci- 
entific wonderland that it is, houses 27 dif- 
ferent laboratories. Here university pro- 
Tessors, most of them famous names in their 
Specialized fields, conduct experiments that 
range from space psychology to further study 
of the atom. 

At the $8 million laboratory, isolated from 
the campus and located in an outlying sec- 
tion of Austin near a new industrial park, 
Scientists work in archeology, economic 
Beology, civil engineering, electrical engi- 
neering, and combustion kinetics. One sec- 
tion is devoted to experimental aerodynam- 
ics, another to nuclear physics, another to 
rockets and still another to radio carbon 
dating, 

“No one, not even the president of the 
university, tells these scientists what to do,” 
Dr. Thompson explains, “All we ask is that 
they produce.” 

And produce they do. It was at Balcones 
that the first monkey to be orbited into 
Space was trained. It was there that the 
Problem of parachuting a loaded jeep 
through a thousand feet of sky without hav- 
ing it break up on landing was solved. Bal- 
Cones researchers have developed new 
grasses for ranchers, conducted research 
with new drugs on animals and determined 
the maximum stress on new and old metals. 

Across town and near the main campus 
Of the university, the defense research lab- 
Oratories work almost around the clock. 
These laboratories also are staffed by uni- 
versity personnel, but much of their work 
is secret, However, many of the new ideas 
and materials which these labs have de- 
Veloped first for the Government are later 
Avallable to business and the staff is avail- 
able for consultation. 

That both industry and Government have 

to recognize the University of Texas 
as a research center can best be demonstrat- 
ed by the growth of this activity during the 
last 10 years. In 1951, there were 37 Govern- 
ment-sponsored research projects at the 
University. This year, there are 247 such proj- 
ects. In addition, industry and the univer- 
sity itself will spend another $1 million in 
1961-62 on various research projects that will 
ald business. 

Much of this new interest of industry in 
the university has come about because of the 
School's rapid advance toward a place along- 
Side the best schools in the country. This 
is reflected in the quality of students the 
University is attracting now. 

“In 1956, only 14 percent of the incoming 
freshmen in the college of engineering made 
the equivalent of 80 or higher on the pre- 
engineering ability tests,” according to As- 
Socilate Dean Amstead. This last September, 
60 percent of the new freshmen made an 
equivalent grade of 80 or more. This is a 
dramatic change that indicates the caliber of 
the students we are getting today as opposed 
= the caliber we were getting only 5 years 

80. 
Everywhere on the campus, the university 
busy upgrading its facilities to meet the 
_ Rew demands of business and industry for 
trained minds and better research. The 
institution is just now beginning to realize 
ts potential in nuclear physics with the in- 
Stallation this year of a 3-million-electron- 
volt Van de Graff accelerator. A new reactor 
ls being installed in the college of engineer- 
and new negative-ion injectors and 
larger tandem generators are on order. 
These facilities, along with the individ- 
uals capable of doing research, will move the 
University of Texas forward to a position 
Of leadership in the field of nuclear physics,” 
Dean Hagerty predicts. 

The same is true all over the campus. Only 

& month ago, the university opened its new 
f-million-dollar.computer center. Here 
all-transistorized controlled data computers 
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160 and 1604 will perform intricate calcula- 
tions in a millionth of a second. These elec- 
tronic marvels will do everything from trans- 
lating foreign languages into English to 
simulating (and helping to solve) the prob- 
lems faced by a business. 

Making—and keeping—the “educational 
climate” in the State enticing to business 
and industry is the primary role the univer- 
sity will play in its new partnership with the 
city of Austin. 

“Business needs, and is actively recruiting, 
the best minds it can find,” Dr. Harry Ran- 
some, chancellor of the university system, 
says. “It wants them trained in economics, 
government, engineering, and other special- 
ized areas essential to business operation and 
survival in our complex society. Modern in- 
dustry also must have the best and newest 
in research facilities, competent consultants, 
access to libraries, and the most modern tech- 
nical aids. For too long now, industry has 
had to look out of State for these things to 
find the quality it must have. Now the 
University of Texas and Austin can offer in- 
dustry what it wants and we hope that in- 
dustry will respond.” 

The dream of both the city’s planners and 
the academicians is to develop around the 
university in Austin the same kind of in- 
dustrial complex that already has come to 
other cities with similar educational facil- 
ities. Near the campuses of Harvard and 
MIT, companies like RCA, Raytheon, Avco, 
Sylvania, Polaroid, and others have built 
their plants so their technical personnel 
could be near these outstanding universities. 
A similar development has mushroomed 
around Princeton University in New Jersey, 
around Stanford University at Palo Alto, 
Calif., and around a branch of the University 
of California at San Diego, 

In full partnership with the University of 
Texas, Austin is confident that the next 
such development will be there. 


The Free World’s Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON, CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, later 
this week U.S. Astronaut Lt. Col. John 
Glenn will seek to orbit the earth from 
Cape Canaveral, The event will evi- 
dence a relative relationship between 
the scientific technologies of the United 
States and the Soviet Union. It also 
will evidence the difference between the 
manner in which an open society, such 
as the United States, reveals such an 
event to the knowledge of the world and 
a closed society, such as the Soviet 
Union, secrets its doings and withholds 
information from its own people as well 
as others. In a broader sense the event 
also exemplifies the deep divergence be- 
tween these two societies in their atti- 
tudes toward the Almighty. 

As related in the following Christmas 
editorial appearing in the Long Beach 
Press Telegram, Nikita Khrushchev has 
made Soviet space events the excuse for 
an irreverent effort to broadcast com- 
munism's antagonism for religion. 

In contrast to the Communist leader’s 
atheism, millions of Americans pray to 
God for Colonel Glenn's safe return. I 
rather suspect that other millions 
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throughout the world join in those pray- 
ers, for this editorial, unusual in that it 
carried the author's byline, also was 
sent with a New Year's message by 
Mrs. Kelly and her husband, Rear Adm, 
Thomas J. Kelly, U.S. Navy, retired, to 
friends in many lands. Responses from 
people of many faiths, including Mos- 
lems, Buddhists, and Hindus all indi- 
cated they, too, cling to their faith in the 
Almighty in an era of peril and are moved 
to know Americans feel the same way. 

Forebearers of the editorial’s author 
were pioneers in Tennessee nearly a cen- 
tury and a half ago. She is a product 
of the so-called Bible Belt of America. 
But certainly her inspirational words 
spring neither from her pioneer ancestry 
nor the chance of her birthplace. Mil- 
lions of other people in America and mil- 
lions in the rest of the world have her 
same faith. It is the power of that faith 
that eventually will overcome the evil of 
communism as it has overcome so many 
other evils down through the centuries. 

Although Colonel Glenn may not bring 
back angel feathers from his trip into 
space, he will take with him and bring 
back with him the real power of America 
and of freemen everywhere—the power 
so desperately feared by the men of the 
Kremlin—the power generated by faith 
in man’s divine guidance. 

The editorial follows: 

“Pear Not, Be or GooD CHEER,” ANGEL 

MESSAGE 

Everyone who cherishes childhood mem- 
ories of the birthday of Jesus knows that a 
eo Christmas tree must have an 
angel. 

This is as it should be, for angels have 
played dramatic roles, in the Judaic- 
Christian religions, in announcing God's 
gracious purposes for man. 

When shepherds trembled in the cold, 
desert air at midnight on bleak hills near 
Bethlehem, “* * * The angel said unto 
them, fear not for I bring you tidings of 
great Joy.” 

The angel of the Lord told Jesus“ mother 
to “Tear not,” for she had been chosen. The 
angel of the Lord warned Joseph to take 
the young Child and His mother into 
Egypt—and when to return to Israel, 

The Old and New Testaments repeatedly 
attest of angelic messengers who told men 
three things: to fear only the Lord, to be of 
good cheer, and to arise. 

The final admonition makes it clear that 
God intends man to help himself by taking 
action. 

Premier Khrushchey cynically said that he 
sent two men to orbit the earth to look for 
angels but they did not find a single wing 
feather. 

Those who love God know there are many 
kinds of angels. There are the radiant 
earthly angels, loving parents, devoted hus- 
bands and wives, adored children, and true 
friends who bring heaven on earth into the 
hearts of the truly fortunate. There are 
also the souls who, with angelic nobility, 
enrich all of humanity. 

There are the divine angels of thought, 
inspiration, and solace that speak of God's 
mercy and grace. There are the angels of 
memory, trust, and faith that transform us 
all at Christmas into the children who are 
solely eligible to enter heaven. 

With the special Christmas wisdom that 
angels bring to good children, may we real- 
ize anew that nothing in heaven or on earth 
is more glorious that love which comes from 
God and which is as close to every person as 
his heartbeat. As you celebrate the Christ 
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Child's birthday, may each joyful and loving 
moment illuminate your life. 

In the midst of the perils of 1961 our 
Christmas wish is that you will remember 
the words of the beloved 34th Psalm: 

“The angel of the Lord encampeth round 
about them that fear Him and delivereth 
them.” 


Unseen Side of the Man They Called 
Mr. Speaker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article by Mr. D. B. 
Hardeman, “Unseen Side of the Man 
They Called Mr. Speaker": 

UNSEEN SIDE OF THE MAN THEY CALLED 

Mn. SPEAKER 
(By D. B. Hardeman) 

Sam Rayburn was all that has been sald 
of him in the eulogies. He was a man of 
great honor and high ideals. But he was 
also a man of earthy humor and plain ideas 
and this was the man I got to know in my 
years of close association with him. 

His roots were deep in the land of north- 
east Texas. “I love the dirt,” he said. “I 
like to walk on it. I like to grow things on 
it. I like to preserve it. Everything comes 
from the dirt and eventually goes back to 
the dirt.” He shared a mutual respect and 
understanding for his people—‘the real 
people,” he always called them. Soon after 
he became Speaker of the House Mr. 
Speaker” he was called—he went home to 
discuss with his neighbors the threat of 
Adolf Hitler to Bonham, Tex., and the world. 

„We meet always and in all places as equals," 
he told them. “Among us we have no classes 
and no cliques.” 

His devotion to “the real people” and his 
enthusiasm for serving them were part of his 
heritage. From his father he acquired a love 
of politics. Pa took his citizenship as a 
sacred duty,” Sam said. From his mother, 
a woman of stern self-discipline and a keen 
mind, he learned judgment and patience. 
From both parents he acquired a deep sense 
of honor. Matt“ Rayburn lived to be 80 and 
was a strong, loving influence on Sam 
throughout her life. Early this year when 
he was in the middle of the hardest battle 
of his congressional career over a proposal 
to enlarge the House Rules Committee, he 
told me; “What I wouldn't give to be able 
to sit down and talk over some of these prob- 
lems with my little old mother right now.” 

Outside his family, Sam's affections ran 
strongly toward children and young people. 
“I’ve never seen the Speaker around dogs,” 
Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON said, “but 
I'll bet they love him because children do.“ 
They took to him instinctively. They 
crawled all over his and rubbed their hands 
over his bald head. I believe the only great 
disappointment of his life was that he had 
no children of his own. His brief marriage 
in 1927 was childless. Once when the Bon- 
ham Campfire Girls visited his home he 
said, “Now what do you girls want to talk 
about?” 

“Were is your wife?” one small girl piped 


up. 
“I. don't have a wife,” he replied gently. 
“Why don't you have one?“ She persisted. 
“Oh, I'm so cranky that nobody would 
hare me,” he said with a laugh. 
“Ill marry you,” another girl said. 
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Rayburn roared with delight. 

In Washington Mr. Sam enjoyed meeting 
groups of young people. A high govern- 
ment official might be lucky to get 10 
minutes of his time on a busy day but the 
Speaker would gladly devote an hour or 
more talking with high school or college 
students. “I like young men,” he said. 

“Their minds and bodies are more resi- 
lient.” LYNDON JoHNsON once confessed: 
“The Speaker and I have always been very 
close but if we are not as close as we were 
once, it is because I'm almost 50. If you 
notice, he never has old men around him.” 

The young men—and the old—who got 
to know Rayburn best in Washington were 
those who were welcomed in his hideaway on 
the ground floor of the Capitol. There in 
the late afternoon the “board of education” 
met for some light drinking and informal 
politicking. Away from work Sam's per- 
sonality was dominated by laughter, cajolery 
and down-to-earth humor. He rarely told 
jokes in his speeches (“I tried it once and be- 
fore I got through I was the joke“). But 
in private he liked to tell jokes on himself. 
Soon after William P. Rogers became At- 
torney General in the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, the Speaker struck up a conversa- 
tion with him at a formal dinner although 
they had not been introduced. Finally Ray- 
burn inquired, “Do you have a position in 
the Department of Justice?” 

“Yes,” came the reply. “Iam the Attorney 
General.“ 

To work for Sam Rayburn was to join the 
large family as another admiring member. 
He was very sentimental about his em- 
ployees—at his Washington office, at home in 
Bonham, at the Rayburn Library. His Negro 
cook, Bobbie Phillips, was master of the Ray- 
burn kitchen for 24 years until she died. 
When another employee once complained 
that his Christmas gift was not as large as 
hers, Bobbie flared: Shut your mouth. You 
Just ain't been a Rayburn as long as the 
rest of us.” 

Although he could be hard and cold on 
business matters a basic gentleness always 
showed through when he was dealing with 
his helpers or acquaintances on a personal 
level. I once remarked to him about his ex- 
treme politeness to waitresses and bellhops, 
“I wouldn't be unkind to a little boy or a 
girl waiting on me for all the gold in Fort 
Knox,” he said. “That little girl might be 
your sister or mine. What we do in this life 
is often determined by a mighty small mar- 
gin. I missed being a tenant farmer by just 
that much“ —he snapped his fingers—‘“but 
someone was kind to me in my youth.” 

Despite his courtesy and patience, Mr. 
Sam did not believe in taking an insult lying 
down. When a constituent wired demanding 
that certain action be taken and implying 
that the Speaker was not doing his job, Ray- 
burn replied: “I have received your insult- 
ing telegram. I think I am perfectly capable 
of tending to my business and if you would 
tend to yours, I think it would take most of 
your free time. The matter has already been 
taken care of.“ 

One of the big irritations in Rayburn's life 
was tardiness. We once got a late start on 
a drive from Bonham to Dallas where he 
was to address the delegates to the American 
Medical Association. When he realized we 
would probably arrive behind schedule he 
exploded, "I loathe being late. And I loathe 
people who are late.” 

Then he began to laugh at himself. “That 
reminds me of John—who lived out from 
Bonham,” he said. “He was getting married 
Saturday afternoon at 6 o'clock. He picked 
cotton till noon, then shaved, got a haircut, 
took a bath, trimmed his toenails, and was 
getting dressed. 

“One of the groomsmen said, If you don't 
hurry you're going to be late to your wed- 
a * 


Waal,“ sald John, they can't do no busi- 
ness till I get there.“ 
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“So I guess,” Sam wound up, that the 
doctors will Just have to wait.” 

Mr. Sam was also annoyed by inactivity. 
When he could think of nothing else to do 
at home in Bonham he would get out all his 
shoes and polish them. He dreaded holidays 
and Sundays because visitors were few. One 
Saturday early this year Rayburn restlessly 
roamed his Capitol offices. Finally he lay 
down to take a nap. In a few minutes he 
emerged, grinning, 

“If this keeps up.“ he said, “I'll be like old 
Howard, down south of Bonham. Every day 
he dressed up and stood around on the court- 
house square all morning, Just talking. One 
day a fellow asked an old colored man, ‘Say, 
what does that fellow do?’ He replied, ‘Well, 
sir, he don’t do nothing all morning and he 
rests all afternoon.““ 

Despite his need to keep occupied, Ray- 
burn was a cautious, patient man, He never 
rushed into a decision. He carefully planned 
his words and actions. He used to remind 
us, “One of the smartest things anybody ever 
said was Walt a minute.’” And he adopted 
for his own a maxim attributed to President 
Calvin Coolidge: “You never have to explain 
something you didn't say.” He admired 
brevity and clarity in the House. A fresh- 
man Congressman once asked him if he was 
talking too much on the floor. 

“Yes,” Rayburn said. 

“Well, what should I do about it?“ 

“Quit it,” Rayburn said. 

The Speaker was a Democrat by deep con- 
viction, He believed that his party knew 
best how to run the Government of the 
United States. Two months after he arrived 
in Washington in 1913 he wrote his first 
speech for Congress. In it were the prin- 
ciples—and hopes—that would serve him 
the rest of his life: “It is now my sole pur- 
pose here to help enact such wise and just 
laws that our common country will by virtue 
of these laws be a happier and a more pros- 
perous country. I have always dreamed of & 
country which I believe this should and will 
be, and that is one in which the citizenship 
is an educated and patriotic people, not 
swayed by passion and prejudice, and a coun- 
try that knows no East, no West, no North, 
no South, but inhabited by a people liberty- 
loving, patriotic, happy and prosperous, with 
its lawmakers having no other purpose than 
to write such just Jaws as shall in the years 
to come be of service to human kind yet 
unborn.” 

In political campaigns Sam was a fierce 
opponent. Yet he was held in affection by 
most Republicans because, while he fought 
hard, he never fought unfairly. “The great- 
est ambition a man can have is to be a just 
man,” he often sald. 

A newspaperman once asked, “Mr. Speaker, 
you see probably a hundred people a day. 
You'teil each one ‘Yes,’ ‘No,’ or Maybe. You 
never seem to make notes on what you have 
told them, but I never heard of your for- 
getting anything you haye promised them. 
What is your secret?” 

Rayburn's hot brown eyes flashed: 

“If you tell the truth the first time,” he 
replied, “you don't have to remember.“ 


The Ideal of Abraham Lincoln 
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HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1962 
Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, today, 
Monday, February 12, is again the birth- 


day of Abraham Lincoln, who was twice 
elected President of these United States: 


1962 


To wit, on November 6, 1860, and No- 
vember 8, 1864. 

Most of the present Members of this 
great legislative body have heard me say 
on previous birthday occasions of Abra- 
ham Lincoln that since early boyhood he 
has been my ideal of American states- 
manship in the best interests of our be- 
loved Nation. I think that it is a fact 
that as February 12 came around each 
calendar year of the 15 years I have now 
Served in this body I have taken occa- 
sion to say something on the floor of the 
House, or do something on said birthday 
which would indicate my continued high- 
est regard for and respect of this former 
President of the United States who was 
born in Kentucky on February 12, 1809, 
and admitted to the practice of the law 
in the State of Illinois in 1836. 

And let us not forget that he was a 
duly elected Member of the House of 
Representatives and served in the U.S. 
Congress as a member of the Committee 
on Education. 

During most of the 30 years I actively 
and enjoyably practiced law in Los An- 
geles County, Calif., before I came here 
More than 15 years ago, I continued my 
established habit of having a facsimile 
of Abraham Lincoln on one side of an 
attractive card about U.S. postal card 
Size with statistical data about him and 
on the reverse side thereof I had printed 
the following text: 

Exrracr From LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 
DELIVERED NOVEMBER 19, 1863 
(Compliments of one who is inspired by 
Lincoln's life) 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new na- 
tion, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal, 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that Nation or any nation 
80 conceived and so dedicated, can long en- 
dure. We are met on a great battlefield of 
that war. We have come to dedicate a por- 
tion of that field, as a final resting place of 
those who here gave their lives that that 
Nation might live, 

But in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate— 
we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow this 
ground. 

It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us—that 
from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion—that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain—that this Nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom— 
and that government of the people, by the 
People, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth. 


Mr. Speaker, because Abraham Lin- 
Coln's Gettysburg speech to me has al- 
Ways been one of the most magnificent 
and appropriate speeches in the English 

guage, in meeting newsboys, Western 
Union messengers, and other lads from 
time to time I would present to them one 
Of such cards and say to them that if 
they would learn the Gettysburg speech 
Within a period of 30 days from the time 
I delivered them the card, and would 
look me up and recite it to me, I would 
Present to said lad the sum of $1. So it 
is, as I consider in retrospect, I believe 
that there are hundreds of American 
Men who thus learned the text of Abra- 
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ham Lincoln's speech and earned and 
received at least $1. 

Mr. Speaker, I know you and my col- 
leagues will pardon this personal anec- 
dote but I speak for many other Mem- 
bers of this great legislative body the 
very satisfactory experience of empha- 
sizing and giving due place to the life of 
Abraham Lincoln and to the historical 
value and significance of his Gettysburg 
speech. 

ea — — 


Keep City Hall in Business 
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HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, more 
and more restrictions are being placed 
on the basic freedoms of the American 
people by the Federal Government that 
is supposed to protect these liberties 
under the Constitution, 

There is one word, I believe, that sum- 
marizes the reason for this encroach- 
ment on our freedom. That word is 
“bureaucracy,” meaning government by 
bureau heads. This often leads to 
formal administration according to 
whim. j 

There are numerous cases to docu- 
ment this trend. Now we have another 
attempt by the administration to set 
up a new department which would take 
the business of running our cities away 
from city hall and place it in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mr. Speaker, the subject of the pro- 
posed Department of Urban Affairs has 
been discussed in an editorial that ap- 
peared in the Seattle, Wash., Times 
on January 26, 1962. I believe it is 
worth reading and recommend it to all 
Members of Congress, 

The editorial follows: 

Keep Crry HALL IN BUSINESS 

A ruling of the U.S. Supreme Court has 
clearly set our the principle that where the 
Federal Government subsidizes it has an 
obligation to regulate. 

Congress should keep this in mind in con- 
sidering President Kennedy's attempt to 
bypass the House Rules Committee on his 
proposal to set up a new Cabinet-level De- 
partment of Urban Affairs. 

The Rules Committee, in the first signifi- 
cant congressional action of the new session, 
rejected the President's plan, 9 to 6. ? 

Mr. Kennedy now proposes to set up the 
Department by the reorganization process, 
which means hjs pian could take effect 
within 60 days unless the House or the 
Senate rejects it by majority vote. 

Before permitting this “end run” by the 
White House, Congress should take careful 
note of the probable long-range effect of the 
administration’s proposal upon traditional 
American principles and practices of local 
government under local control. 

What the administration wants to do is 
put the Federal Government into virtually 
every aspect of big-city municipal admin- 
istration, including police work, transpor- 
tation, public works, pollution, public wel- 
fare, youth training, health and certain 
types of construction. 
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Many members of the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors support the President's 8 

Those elected city officials who do so, it 
seems to us, are attempting to abdicate their 
responsibilities. They are to sur- 
render their own powers of decision in ex- 
change for Federal money in their commu- 
nity programs. 

In any program largely supported by 
Federal funds—no matter how local—the 
ultimate power of decision rests, not with 
the local officials, but in Washington, D.O. 

The Federal highway program Is an excel- 
lent example. Local officials have been re- 
quired to submit every detail of design in 
the Seattle freeway, for instance, to the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads in Washington, D.C. 

Another example: The Federal Government 
recently entered the Washington State dis- 
pute over whether pulp mills are polluting 
Puget Sound waters. 

Observers are agreed that this issue can 
be settled ultimately only in the courts, and 
that the only practical effect of the Federal 
intervention has been to postpone for 6 
months or a year any chance to bring the 
dispute to a head. 

We are not suggesting that the Federal 
Government should not have a substantial 


.volce in projects enjoying substantial Fed- 


eral support. 

We are saying that there are local projects, 
local issues, and local problems in which the 
Federal Government does not belong. 

If everything is ultimately to be decided 
in Washington, D.C., the day will come when 
it will be unimportant to elect good ad- 
ministrators to local offices. The necessity, 
rather, will be for good lobbyists. 

A Cabinet-level Department of Urban Af- 
fairs would result, in the first place, in the 
creation of a vast new bureaucratic beehive, 
with the new bees set to buzzing in every 
corner of the country, and the taxpayers sup- 
plying the honey. 

It is pointed out by advocates of the Presi- 
dent's program that rural America has its 
own Cabinet voice in the form of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and urban America 
should have the same. 

Well, no reasonably informed citizen needs 
to be told that the Federal farm program for 
years—under both Democratic and Repub- 
lican administrations—has been a resound- 
ing failure, a prize example of confusion and 
waste. 

Surely the cities don't need that kind of 
aid. 

We hope Congress derails Mr. Kennedy's 
attempt to detour around the Rules Com- 
mittee roadblock, and puts his grand scheme 
for Federal control of the cities permanently 
on the shelf. 


Oil and Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS. - Mr. Speaker, today as 
never before the United States must have 
an adequate supply of domestic reserve 
producing capacity, and this cannot be 
done overnight, nor can it be done with 
the threat of ever-increasing foreign 
petroleum imports squeezing our oil and 
gas industry. In light of this, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues two timely 
editorials of the Midland Reporter-Tele- 
gram, of Midland, Tex.: 
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i WHAT ABOUT ENERGY? 


Billions of dollars are being spent by the 
United States for the defense of this great 
Nation to assure peace. But, what is going 
to energize this tremendous program? 

Without power or energy, what good are 
nuclear weapons, bombs, aircraft, ships, sub- 
marines, trucks, arms, and other hardware 
of war? How are they going to be produced 
or manufactured? From where will the en- 
ergy come? What will energize the great 
industries of our Nation? 

Certainly, we cannot depend on foreign 
sources of energy. Bombers, submarines, 
warships, or atomic weapons can stop quick- 
ly the flow of foreign oil. But even without 
war, we do not have sufficient reserves of 
energy for the needs of our Nation and its 
expanding population. 

Meanwhile, a great industry—the oil and 
fas industry—is being allowed to wither. 
There is no excuse for this. It is time for 
some serious thinking at the White House 
and the Defense Department. 

The United States, and especially Texas, 
abound in oll and gas reserves. But these 
cannot be located quickly and produced by 
the turn of a few valves. It takes time to 
drill oll and gas wells. It takes time to 
make the equipment to drill and produce 
these wells. It takes time to get oil and 
gas wells in production, and their products 
to market. 

Is the United States going to wreck an 
energy industry—the industry which pro- 
duced the energy for victory in World War 
II? The big tankers disappeared during 
World War II. They can disappear again. 
Some shiek or dictator can stop the flow 
of foreign oil over oceans to our refineries 
and industries. p 

It is time to think of first things first—in 
peace or war. Our basic problem is energy— 
fuel for peace or war without dependence 
on any foreign power. 

Probably we are falling into another Red 
trap. 

Many independent oll men are finding it 
increasingly dificult to stay in business. 
Reserves are harder to find and costs are 
rising. These men are not interested in sub- 
sidies and neither are the major oil com- 
panies. But the major companies and their 
executives are dedicated to produce the best 
possible earnings for their stockholders. 

The United States must face the fact that 
its citizens never will return to the standard 
of living found in foreign nations now flood- 
ing the world with oil. But energy must 
be provided for peace or war. 

Meanwhile, our population is increasing. 
More energy will be required next year, and 
the next. 

We must have sources of energy on which 
we can depend. Our oil and gas industry 
certainly has been dependable and must 
have the right to build up its reserves with 
fair earnings and without dependence on 
foreign oil. 


ENERGY For FREEDOM 


Energy to assure the freedom of the United 
States and its citizens; to keep us from 
slavery, and to prevent disaster must come 
from within this Nation. The United States 
of America cannot depend on foreign powers, 
dictators, or shieks for its energy. 

In 1961, the United States imported about 
1,900,000 barrels of crude oil and petroleum 
products a day. As imports increase, the 
Nation’s petroleum industry must carry more 
and more reserve capacity in order to remain 
in a position capable of supplying our needs 
in the event of a national emergency. 

Oil now is the principal weapon of the 
Communists’ economic offensive aimed at 
undermining free world institutions. 

Meanwhile, our great and free Nation is 
allowing its important oil and gas industry 
to decline to a precarious position. Russian 
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oil is being offered in the world market on 
terms which effectively eliminate competi- 
tion. 

Petroleum trade associations are trying to 
arouse Washington officials to the fact. Per- 
haps the new Permian Basin Petroleum As- 
sociation, an organization long needed in 
this vast area, can help get the White House, 
Defense Department, and other top Federal 
Officers and bureaus to realize what is hap- 
pening. No legal barrier exists to prevent 
Russian oll moving into the United States. 

Subsidies are not wanted by the great 
petroleum industry of our Nation. But no 
one can expect a drop in the American 
standard of living, the highest in the world, 
so our Nation can compete in world markets 
with foreign oll. We must have sources of 
energy within our borders on which we can 
depend in peacetime or war. 

William J. Murray, Jr., chairman of the 
Texas Railroad Commission, last fall told 
a congressional investigating committee an 
adequate supply of domestic reserve pro- 
ducing capacity immediately available in a 
military emergency is absolutely vital to our 
national welfare.” 

“Excessive imports will curtail domestic ex- 
ploration and development and, therefore, 
imperil national security.” 

The energy consumption in the United 
States is greater than any other nation in 
the world. Murray explains it is six times 
the per capita average for the rest of the 
world. 

More than 70 percent of the energy used 
in the United States comes from petroleum. 
Scientific experts predict petroleum will con- 
stitute the dominant source of energy not 
only for the Nation but the entire world for 
the remainder of this century. 

Will the United States permit the Com- 
munists to control the energy of our Nation? 

The time has come for the United States 
to be realistic about its great oil and gas in- 
dustry and keep it healthy. Certainly, our 
Nation and its leaders are not going to invite 
disaster. 


The People Get a Break on Postal Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the recent postai rate debate my 
very able colleague, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Ken HECKLER], played an 
important role and demonstrated great 
courage and initiative. The Members of 
the House may be interested in the fol- 
lowing editorial from the January 25 
Denver Post: 

THE PEOPLE GET A BREAK ON POSTAL BILL 

The Nation needs more men like Repre- 
sentatiye KEN HECHLER, Democrat, of West 
Virginia, in the Congress. Unlike some of 
his fellow legislators, HECHLER has proved 
that he does indeed represent the people 
and not any special interests. 

In the House debate Wednesday on postal 
rate increases, Hechler was brazen enough 
(and, in our opinion, reasonable and logical 
enough) to suggest that third-class mail 
users pay for the entire cost of handling 
their mail. 

The administration-approved bill provided 
for an increase of $93 million in third-class 
rates, which would have covered 85 percent 
of the handling costs. HECHLER introduced 
an amendment calling for a 6171 million in- 
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crease, which would cover the full cost. The 
amendment carried by a voice vote. 

The bill, as finally approved by the House,’ 
provides for a I1-cent increase in first-class 
and airmail rates. This will bring in about 
$455 million in newrevenue. First-class mail 
and airmail are now just about paying their 
way. Under the new rates, first-class would 
pay 127 percent of its handling costs, and 
airmail would pay 117 percent of its costs. 

Thus, if the House-approved bill is passed 
intact by the Senate (an unlikely eventu- 
ality), third-class mail would be paying its 
way, and first-class and airmail would be 
paying more than their way. 

What about second-class mail, which in- 
cludes the publications of the Nation's news- 
paper and magazine enterprises? 

The second-class rates now cover about 
one-third of the cost handling. Under 
the House-approved bill, these rates would 
be raised by $53 million, so that second- 
class mail would pay for about half of its 
cost. 

To add all these figures up to a meaning- 
ful total requires a knowledge of only ele- 


mentary mathematics and elementary 
politics. 
In short, the first-class and airmail 


users are being burdened so that the Gov- 
ernment can provide a handsome subsidy to 
the newspaper and magazine publishers. 

Why would Congress sit still for this— 
indeed, encourage It? 

The simple answer it because the second- 
class users—those who through their publi- 
cations mold public opinion—constitute one 
of the most powerful special interest groups 
In the Nation, and the Congressmen do not 
want to cross the opinionmakers. 

We salute Representative Hecuirr and 
lament the fact that there was no repre- 
sentative courageous enough to offer & 
similar amendment providing that the 
second-class users pay their way. 


Tke House Should Have Equal Repre- 
sentation With the Senate at the Forth- 
coming Conference on Amendments to 
the Pension and Welfare Fund Dis- 
closures Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to place in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the text of a let- 
ter which I have sent to the chairman 
of the Committee on Education and La- 
bor, AnaM C. Pow. In this letter I 
have named the two minority conferees 
for the forthcoming conference on the 
amendments to the Pension and Welfare 
Fund Disclosures Act. I have also re- 
quested that the chairman of our com- 
mittee take cognizance of the fact that 
the Senate has again named nine con- 
ferees to this conference and as a result 
the five House conferees will be badly 
outnumbered. 

As far as I can determine, there is 
no justifiable reason why the House 
should not have as many conferees as 
the Senate. Certainly the bill which we 
have enacted is as important as the Sen- 
ate's and should be as stoutly and vigor- 
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ously defended. It is tragic but true 

that this cannot be done when the con- 

ference membership is so heavily 

Weighted in favor of the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, it almost appears that 
& Pattern is developing. You will recall 
that at the time of the conference on 

Proposed amendments to the mini- 
mum wage law, the House only had five 

Conferees, while the Senate had nine. 

At that conference the Senate pro- 
ons were almost without exception 

accepted and the House provisions were 

Stricken from the bill. I cannot believe 
t the membership of this House 

Wishes to have that procedure dupli- 

Cated at the forthcoming conference. 

fore, Mr. Speaker, I most earnestly 

recommend, and urge, that this very im- 

Portant matter be given additional con- 

Sideration and that four additional 

House conferees be named. I am cer- 

tain all will agree that the House must 

ve equal representation in a confer- 
ence or there will be grave danger that 
its views will be subordinated to those 

Of the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, my letter to the chair- 
man follows: 

Hon. Anam C. POWELL, 

Chairman, Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dran Mr, CHARMAN: This is in reply to 


ase be advised that Mr. GOODELL and I 
the minority conferees, 

e basis of this request, I assume that 
be only five House conferees for 
important conference. As you know, 
Chairman, the Senate has named nine 
„ which means that again we will 
badiy outnumbered and at a serious dis- 
Vantage. I believe that this is both un- 
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ore, Mr. Chairman, I most earnestly 
t md that the number of House con- 
rees be increased to nine. 


CARROLL D. KEARNS, 
Member of Congress. 


Some Facts To Ponder Before Putting 
American Education in a Federal 
Straitjacket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1962 


. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in the in- 
of the true facts before 
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ASSEMBLY-LINE EDUCATION 


One of the most powerful and best 
financed pressure groups in Washington is 
the education lobby. Out of its offices have 
poured mountains of skillfully designed 
propaganda aimed at a single goal: Federal 
aid to education, A pet, project of this lobby 
has been a program of Federal assistance 
to higher education, including scholarship 
grants to college and university students. 

To win approval for this program in Wash- 
ington, and to gain support for it at the 
grass roots, the eduction lobby has outdone 
itself in a propaganda battle designed to con- 
vince the American people that they are 
falling behind the Soviet Union and the rest 
of the world in the field of higher education, 

They are constantly citing the European 
system of education as vastly superior to 
our own; particularly do they dwell upon 
advantages of the Soviet scheme for develop- 
ing brainpower. 

This not only is a distortion of the facts 
but is a gross insult to the intelligence of 
the American people. If it were not for the 
extremely effective, one-sided propaganda 
machine of the educationists, and the sup- 
port which it has been able to muster among 
high Government officials, the whole idea 
would be rejected as the bunk. 

Let's look, for a moment, at claims that 
have been made, then balance them against 
the other side of the story. 

It is said that the Soviet Union now has 
2.4 million students at 40 universities and 
720 technical institutions—almost three 
times as many as the number in pursuit of 

‘a higher education 20 years ago. This is 
true. 

But the propagandists who point to these 
figures never reveal comparable statistics for 
the United States. : 

Here we have 3.8 million students attend- 
ing 2,000 colleges and universities—more 
than three times as many as we had 20 years 


ago. 

With a smaller population, we are edu- 
cating half again as many students in col- 
leges and universities. It might be men- 
tioned, too, that while the Soviet Union is 
plagued with an illiteracy rate of at least 
10 percent of its population, the United 
States has almost completely wiped out il- 
literacy. 

Comparison with Britain’s educational 
system is equally absurd. While the British 
offer higher education with unique advan- 
tages to a small number of students at 26 
colleges and universities, they neglect the 
higher education of the great mass of their 
young people. 

The United States has, by far, the best all- 
around educational system in the world, and 
it is advancing at least as rapidly as that 
of any other country. 

This is the product of private, 
local, and State government efforts. 

And yet the Kennedy administration ap- 
parently has swallowed all arguments ad- 
vanced by the educationists. 

Last week the President sent to Congress 
his proposals for Federal education aid, in- 
cluding a program for scholarship assistance. 

On Tuesday, the Senate passed a $2.67- 
billion aid bill Winch will provide funds for 
212,500 student scholarships. The bill now 
goes to a conference with the House, which 
last week passed a $1.5-billion aid bill for 
construction but no scholarship aid. 

We hope the House will stick by Its guns. 
It should be remembered that the Soviets 
have built their educational system around 
this same, basic idea. Today about 80 per- 
cent of its students in colleges and technical 
institutions are paid a salary. 

The salary, of course, goes only to stu- 
dents who agree to study what the Kremlin 
decides they must study. 

The Soviet Minister of Education boasts, 
“If we plan to have 3,000 law students, we 
won't have any more. If we figure that 
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140,000 engineering students are needed, 
140,000 we will have.” This might be re- 
garded as a handy system, but it leaves out 
one important element—the right of indi- 
vidual choice. 

Do the American people want a similar, 
assembly line university system which event- 
ually turns out servants of the state? Do 
Parents want to keep control of their educa- 
tional system, or do they want the Federal 
Government dictating courses and careera? 
If Federal ald becomes entrenched, then 
Federal dictation will follow. 

The News repeatedly has warned that, of 
all forms of Federal aid, that which can be 
used to control the minds of young people 
would be the most dangerous. It would be 
the death of freedom. 


John McCone—Public Servant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the period before John McCone’s confir- 
mation as Director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency many unconscionable 
things were said about him by individ- 
uals who make a living by writing such 
things for pay. Some decent things were 
said, too, as illustrated by an editorial 
appearing in the Los Angeles Times 
which is reproduced below. Although 
Mr. McCone and I did not always see 
eye to eye on matters while he was 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, I gained a healthy respect for 
his wisdom, courage, ability, and effec- 
tiveness. As one American citizen, con- 
cerned that the Nation’s intelligence ac- 
tivities be in competent hands, I am 
thankful that the President appointed 
Mr. McCone to his present post and that 
the other body, in its wisdom, decisively 
confirmed the appointment. 

JOHN McConz, PUBLIC SERVANT 

A frequent complaint heard around this 
Republic is that able men are reluctant to 
serve the Government, particularly if they 
had applied their ability at any time in 
their lives to making money. 

John A. McCone's is a case in point, and 
the case history serves as a general answer 
to the complaint. 

SET HIGH SHIP GOALS 

McCone made his own way up the ladder 
to president of a shipbuilding corporation 
for whith he set production goals nobody 
believed could be achieved. The result was 
467 wartime ships worth a billion dollars. 
In his pursuit of private fortune McCone 
found time for public service as a director 
of Stanford Research Institute, a trustee of 
Cal-tech, a regent of Loyola University, an 
organizer of the Los Angeles World Affairs 
Council. 

President Truman drew him into national 
affairs, although he is a Republican, by ap- 
pointing him to the Air Policy Commis- 
sion where he helped Thomas K. Finletter 
write the famous report, “Survival in the 
Air Age.” He became Air Force Under Sec- 
retary under Finletter in 1950, and in that 
year, significantly, he recommended to 
President Truman that the embryo guided 
missile program be conducted by a man with 
full authority and control of funds to exer- 
cise “absolute power over the entire effort.” 
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He gave President Eisenhower the same ad- 
vice after the first sputnik was orbited. 

Although he resigned as Air Force Under 
Secretary in 1951, he was repeatedly called 
back to public duty: he inspected the Ko- 
rean air front for Finletter and General 
Vandenberg in 1952; he served on the Wris- 
ton Committee organized to recommend 
improvement of the diplomatic service in 
1954. Defense Secretary McElroy called on 
him for advice, and Chairman Strauss of 
the Atomic Energy Commission sought him 
for 4 years as a Commission member. In 
1958 he consented to serve, and became AEC 
Chairman, resigning when President Ken- 
nedy came in. 

But President Kennedy needed such pub- 
lic servants. The job sought the man: 
McCone consented last fall to become chief 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, one of 
the most difficult places in the Government. 

One of his rewards for accepting this oner- 
ous post is a current series of attacks on his 
integrity as a public servant by the widely 
published columnist, Drew Pearson. The ar- 
ticles have been published on page 6 of this 
section of the Times. The motive of the 
Pearson crusade is obscure, but the treat- 
ment of McCone is sheerly vindictive. The 
technique is the smear: the charges are made 
but the answers are suppressed unless they 
serve the accuser’s purpose. 

Pearson based his columns on three con- 
gressional hearings, with quotations torn 
out of the context of several hundred pages 
of record. The first, in 1946, was an inquiry 
into shipbuilding profits while McCone was 
still president of the California Shipbuilding 
Corp. This was followed shortly by his sum- 
mons to national service under President 
Truman. The second, about plane contracts, 
was held in 1953 while McCone was between 
public jobs, but he was recalled to service 
in 1954. The third, held in 1958, rehashed 
older charges, and it was followed by 
McCone’s unanimous confirmation by the 
Senate as a member of the AEC. 

Three Presidents and the U.S. Senate could 
find no conflict between McCone’s public 
service and the service he gave his private 
interests. 

NO EFFECT ON SENATE 


The Pearson charges will not have any 
effect on Senate confirmation of McCone to 
be CIA Chief, as Pearson concedes today 
while he continues to wield his tar brush. 

But the crusade answers the question why 
many men of ability are reluctant to serve 
the Government. Some Pearson or group of 
Pearsons might be lying in wait for them. 
It takes a man of McCone’s sureness and 
devotion to walk through the mud and keep 
his eye on the goal, which is to serve his 
country to the best of his high ability. 


TVA Tributary Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial appearing in the Chattanooga 
Times of January 19, 1962, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

This editorial, first, presents some 
revealing information about the tremen- 
dous sums to be returned to the Treas- 
ury from operations of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in the coming fiscal 
year. It also represents a further edi- 
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torial endorsement of the new major 
step proposed by the TVA in the field 
of tributary development. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
-was ordered to be printed in the Rxc- 
orp, as follows: 
TVA AND BEECH RIVER 


The Federal budget appropriation request 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority of $35 
million is down more than $3 million from 
last year and is a little more than 8 percent 
of the total TVA budget. Fifty million dol- 
lars would come from the now-authorized 
bond self-financing program, the rest from 
current income and reserves. 

On the other hand, $48.5 million of the 
budget would go back to the U.S. Treasury— 
$38.5 million in return on the appropriations 
invested in power facilities and $10 million 
in reduction of the principal of such 
appropriations, 

The proposed funds for 14 small dams on 
the Beech River in Henderson and Decatur 
Counties—part of a long-range development 
Program reflect increased emphasis on trib- 
utary work that is encouraging, though it 
will not satisfy some critics of present trib- 
utary policy. 

The Beech River Watershed Development 
Authority would repay about $2 million of 
the $6 million cost of the program over a 
40-year period, in what the TVA Board de- 
scribes as “a new approach to the water 
resource portion” of tributary area develop- 
ment. 

The 62.5 million appropriation for this 
project asked by President Kennedy is nec- 
essary and important not only for the life- 
giving progress it itself will bring, but for 
its implications for the future on the smaller 
streams of the valley. Tributary develop- 
ment deserves, should and undoubtedly will 
have even more of the stress now being 
placed upon it by the Authority. 


Ralph Budd: Railroad Builder, Rehabili- 
tator, and Executive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
course of my studies of Panama Canal 
history, I have been increasingly im- 
pressed by the stature attained by dis- 
tinguished graduates of that great school 
of construction experience, as illustrated 
by the brilliant career of the late Ralph 
Budd, former president of the Great 
Northern and Burlington railroads. 

An early protege of John F. Stevens, 
known in history as the Basic Arch- 
itect of the Panama Canal, Stevens and 
Budd, early in the latter’s career, estab- 
lished a relationship that never lost its 
interest for either as long as they lived. 
Wherever the master architect and 
builder went the other eventually fol- 
lowed in some important capacity. 

With respect to Budd’s most spectac- 
ular achievement in constructing the 
Great Northern tunnel through the Cas- 
cade Mountains in Washington, this 
story has been onlf half told. Mrs. John 
F. Stevens, Jr., of Brooklyn, N.Y., who, 
through close association with her dis- 
tinguished father-in-law, is well ac- 
quainted with what went on behind the 
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scenes, has supplied highly interesting 
information. 
This— 


Wrote Mrs. Stevens on February 2 
1962— 


was the tunnel, outstanding still as a feat 
unexcelled in engineering history, designed 
by John F. Stevens with such accuracy and 
precision that the ends, coming together 
from opposite sides of the mountain through 
devious curves and grades, finally con- 
verged and came together, meeting with less 
than an inch between them. 


It is also significant to record that 
when Budd launched the Burlington 
Zephyr in 1934, he invited his great men- 
tor, John F. Stevens, to accompany him 
on its first run, which the elder man did 
with the enthusiasm of a youngster. 

In order that the career of Ralph 
Budd, as told in the obituary news story 
published in the New York Times of 
February 3, 1962, may be permanently 
recorded in the annals of the Congress. 
I quote it as part of these remarks: 
Rain Bupp Dies, Len Two Rarroaps—Ex- 

HEAD OF GREAT NORTHERN AND BURLINGTON 

Was 82 . ; 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF., February 2.—Ralp 
Budd, who served as president of both the 
Great Northern and Burlington Railroads 
and gained an international reputation 85 
a builder and rehabilitator of railroads. 
died today at his home. He was 82 years old. 

Survivors include his widow, Georgiana: 
two sons, Robert W. of Charlottesville, Va- 
and John M. of St. Paul, Minn., who 18 
president of the Great Northern; a daughter. 
Mrs. Victor Hunt of Mexico City; three sis- 
ters, Helen and Beulah of Claremont, Calif., 
and Mrs. George W. Kahl of Oregon City, 
Oreg., and a brother, John W. of Des Moines. 

HAD DRIVE OF LOCOMOTIVE 


Mr. Budd, a bulky, exuberant man who 
spent a half century in railroading, ap- 
proached his work with the drive of a loco- 
motive churning through a tunnel. 

As president of the Burlington, he foresaw 
the potential of the diesel engine and intro- 
duced the country’s first diesel-powe 
streamliner. This was the Burlington 
Zephyr, a mile-a-minute passenger express 
with a stainless-steel body. It went int? 
service between Kansas City, Mo., and Lin- 
coln and Omaha, Nebr., in 1934. 

When the airplane began to cut into the 
railroad passenger business after World 
War II, Mr. Budd made a new breakthrough 
in 1949 by introducing bubble-dom 
coaches. These were the Burlington's Vista 
Dome" double-deck coaches that were put 
into service on the San Francisco run. 

The Burlington was unable to compete in 
speed to the west coast with the Union Fa, 
cific, which had a shorter route. Instead of 
trying, Mr. Budd turned to the bubbie-domed 
cars to win passengers on the chance of see- 
ing the “breathtaking scenery“ of the Bur- 
Ungton's route through the Colorado Rock- 
ies and the Feather River Canyon in Call- 
fornia. 

FETE INTRODUCED CARS 


` The coaches’ introduction was tied into 
the 100th anniversary of the Burlington. 
known to railroaders as the “Q.” For the 
occasion, Mr. Budd donned the stovepipe 
hat and velvet-collared Prince Albert coat 
of the old railroad presidents, glued on a 
black mustache and plunged into a reenact- 
ment of the granting of the road’s 1849 char- 
ter for its first 12 miles of track. 

Mr. Budd, a former Iowa farmboy, was 
trained as a civil engineer and began rail- 
roading in 1899 as a rodman on the Chicago 
Great Western, staking out curves ahead Of 
a steel gang. 
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The track itself always was one of his ma- 
jor interests. He realined curves, improved 
the track structure. His ideas about curves, 
when put to use on the Burlington, enabled 
the Zephyrs to achieve their unprecedented 
Speeds at the time. 

In 1906, John F. Stevens, the Panama Canal 

der, brought Mr. Budd to the isthmus to 
rehabilitate and relocate the old Panama 
‘oad. 

From there he went to the Spokane, Port- 
land, and Seattle Railroad in 1909 with Mr. 
Stevens as chief engineer. In 1912 he joined 
the Great Northern Railway as an assistant 
to James J. Hill, the empirebuilder and orig- 
inator of the system. 


HEADED GREAT NORTHERN 


Seven years later at the age of 40, Mr. 
Budd became president of the Great North- 
ern. His most spectacular achievement there 
was the construction of a 7.79-mile tunnel 
through the Cascade Mountains in Wash- 
ington from 1925 to 1928. 

The tunnel was the longest in the Western 
Hemisphere. It eliminated 9 miles of track, 
6 tunnels, 8 miles of snowsheds and curves 
€quivalent to more than 10 complete circles. 

In 1930, Mr. Budd went to the Soviet Union 

Survey the Trans-Siberian and Chinese 

Railways and all other rail systems 

there, an inspection trip that involved 60,- 
000 miles of travel. 

During his presidency at the Great North- 
€rn, 1,730 miles of track were laid with heavy 
Tail and 25 miles of timber bridges were re- 
Placed by steel, concrete, or earthfill. 

He also was a firm advocate of the con- 
solidation of railroads, maintaining it would 

&way with duplication, provide better 
rtation and lower costs. 

Mr. Budd left the Great Northern in 1932 
to become president of the Burlington. 

ESTABLISHED SPEED RECORD 

Just before the Zephyr was put into serv- 
ice it had established a world’s speed record 
on May 26, 1934, by running nonstop from 

ver to Chicago, a distance of 1,015 miles 
at an average speed of 77.6 miles an hour. 

The Zephyr was built by the Budd Co. 
in Philadelphia, a concern run by a family 
Rot related to Mr. Budd. 

In 1940 President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
brought Mr. Budd to Washington to take 

of transportation preparedness on the 
®ve of World War Ii as a member of the 
Aq ‘Commission to the Council of Na- 
tlonal Defense. 

He was in charge of readying trains, trucks, 
Planes, and ships. 

Mr. Budd retired as president of the Bur- 

m in 1949 when he reached the age 
Of 70. He, himself, had made retirement at 
that age mandatory on the Burlington. 

However, 3 weeks after his retirement he 
took over as chairman of the Chicago Transit 
Authority, retiring in 1955. 


Symposium on Antitrust Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, it 
Was my privilege to participate in a 
th um on antitrust law held by 

© New York State Bar Association in 
New York City on January 25, 1962. I 
ask unanimous consent that a copy of my 


Temarks be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor, 
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There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Excerpts or REMARKS BY SENATOR ESTES 
KEFAUVER TO THE ANTITRUST SYMPOSIUM OF 
THE New York Stare Bar ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N.Y. January 25, 1962 
Antitrust law, like every other body of 

regulatory law, must constantly be re- 
examined and amended to insure that it is 
keeping pace with developments in our com- 
plex and dynamic economy. Studies have 
shown that in many ways, our antitrust laws 
are presently inadequate. 

For example, the Department of Justice 
has long sought the power to obtain in- 
formation for civil investigations. S. 167, 
passed by the Senate and now pending be- 
fore the House as H.R. 6689, will fulfill this 
need. r; 

The Federal Trade Commission is presently 
powerless to stop either a corporate merger 
or price discrimination, no matter how pat- 
ently unlawful and harmful to competition, 
until the termination of long and compli- 
cated proceedings. The Justice Department 
faces a similar problem, especially with re- 
spect to scrambled assets in merger cases. 
I plan to introduce legislation this session 
which will be designed to remedy this frus- 
tration of original congressional intent. 

The recent electrical and other price- 
fixing cases have demonstrated the inade- 
quacy of present sanctions against clearly 
unlawful conduct. We are presently com- 
pleting hearings on a series of bills which 
will not only raise penalties to the level of 
meaningful deterrence but will also reach 
top executives who ratify or wrongly fail to 
halt clearly illegal practices. 

Finally, our drug industry hearings have 
shown the urgent need for introducing some 
competition into an oligopolistic industry 
which has used its patent monopolies and 
irresponsible advertising to keep the prices 
of indispensable drugs at artificially high 
levels. 

No doubt you are familiar with some or all 
of these, and my distinguished colleague, 
Congressman CELLER, will probably discuss 
many of them in some detall. Today, how- 
ever. I should like to discuss certain inter- 
national developments which raise profound 
and fundamental issues of increasing con- 
cern to our policymakers, both in Congress 
and in the executive. 

The successful establishment of the Eu- 
ropean Common Market may well be the most 
significant economic and political event of 
the last decade. A powerful new community 
is emerging and in order to deal with it we 
shall need some new thoughts. 

Impelled by the vision of a united Europe, 
the Common Market countries are now en- 
gaged in a program of eliminating restric- 
tions on the free flow of goods, services, 
capital, and labor. So far, they have had 
remarkable success. The forces of competi- 
tion so released have made the Common 
Market a very dynamic economic force, with 
a faster rate of growth than ours, an enor- 
mous internal market with a population 
roughly equal to ours and a highly efficient 
export capacity. In these first years, the 
aggregate trade in and among the member 
countries has expanded dramatically as has 
their aggregate gross national product. Im- 
ports to the Common Market have also risen. 
England and many other countries who long 
stood aloof have been forced either to seek 
entry and association or be frozen out. It 
has just been reported that we, too, are nego- 
tiating for some form of cooperation with 
the Common Market; if we fail in these 
efforts, we risk loss of access to what will 
probably be the greatest market in the world. 

We also risk the loss of something equally 
significant. The Common Market represents 
more than simply a great trading area. It 
can be the foundation for closer political 
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and social ties within the Atlantic com- 
munity, because, as our national economies 
become more and more integrated, so will 
many of our most vital political and social 
interest, institutions, and policies. 

Nor will this integration necessarily be 
limited to the Atlantic community. The 
Common Market now has special relation- 
ships with some of the new countries in 
Africa and elsewhere, the so-called associ- 
ated countries. Other European countries 
are also seeking some form of association. 
We must obtain similar benefits for our Latin 
American friends, and the British will try 
to do the same for their other common- 
wealth countries. 

We are thus at the threshhold of a com- 
munity of free nations so rich and powerful 
as to withstand any threat, a community 
which can serve as an example to the un- 
committed world of how free men can solve 
the fundamental problems of economic sus- 
tenance, a community which, by its aid and 
assistance to the poorer countries, can bind 
them to the free world by the ties of com- 
mon economic and social interests. 

What has all this to do with a legislative 
antitrust program? Simply this: the under- 
lying principle of the Common Market is free 
competition. The elimination of tariffs, 
quotas and various forms of discrimination, 
the removal of restrictions on the free flow of 
labor and capital—all these reflect a recogni- 
tion that the bracing wind of competition is 
the most effective device for stimulating 
growth. 

The Europeans have recognized, moreover, 
that the removal of publicly imposed restric- 
tions on competition is only part of the task. 
They have come to realize that private groups 
must be prevented from replacing the soon to 
be abolished tariffs and quotas with private 
restrictions like price fixing, market sharing 
and other anticompetitive devices. As the 
Action Committee for a United States of 
Europe, headed by Jean Monnet, said in 
July, 1960: 

“The firm application of a European anti- 
trust law is essential in order to ensure that 
all consumers and producers alike enjoy the 
benefits of the vast single market. The 
large number of agreements and concentra- 
tions envisaged or concluded as part of the 
producers’ reaction to the Common Market 
underline the risk that it will be dominated 
and divided by monopolies and cartels.” 

It can thus no longer be argued that anti- 
trust is a purely American aberration, re- 
jected by public and private interests every- 
where else, and a hindrance to American 
foreign trade. The philosophy underlying 
our Sherman and Clayton Acts is now re- 
flected to varying extents in every European 
country and in the supranational bodies. 
Thus, the Rome Treaty which established the 
Common Market contains antitrust sections 
which have just been implemented this past 
December by supplementary regulations. 
The Coal and Steel Community Treaty and 
the Euratom Agreement also contain anti- 
trust provisions. In the last 5 to 10 years, 
almost every Western country has either 
adopted or strengthened its national laws 
against restraints on competition. 

These European antitrust laws are, as 
could be expected, extremely diverse. In the 
first place, in the Common Market itself, 
there are overall Common Market treaty pro- 
visions as well as national legislation to im- 
plement these treaty provisions. Some of 
these national laws stress prohibitory meas- 
ures designed to prevent unfair trade prac- 
tices. Others focus on registration proce- 
dures, designed to publicize and control 
restrictive practices. Few are designed to 
halt mergers although almost all seek to 
regulate abusive practices by dominant en- 
terprises. Violations are more severely pun- 
ished than here, for in the Common Market 
fines can run to a million dollars, and under 
the proposed Italian law, it will be possible 
to suspend officials of guilty companies. Of 
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great significance is the fact that the Com- 
mon Market legislation, like all other anti- 
trust laws including our own Webb-Pomer- 
ene Act, exempt restraints limited to export 
trade. 

It is still too early to appraise the impact 
and effectiveness of these new antitrust laws. 
The English legislation seems to have been 
remarkably effective in bringing to light and 
breaking up many price fixing and other 
restrictive arrangements. 

On the other hand, the Coal and Steel 

Community seems to have run into great 
difficulty in trying to enforce competition 
and deconcentration in the coal and steel 
industry. And it is certainly too early to 
assess the impact of these laws on the at- 
titudes of European businessmen who, long 
accustomed to cartels and cooperation, may 
be slow to change their habits. Indeed, our 
recent electrical equipment cases show that 
anticompetitive attitudes still persist in this 
country despite the passage of some 70 years 
since enactment of the Sherman Act. 

Naturally, these developments also raise 
problems for American businessmen trading 
with and investing in Europe. For one 
thing, the very diversity of the legislation 
raises a host of potential confliet-of-laws 
problems. The old controversy about extra- 
territorial application of American and other 
antitrust laws is one facet of these problems, 
for many of the European antitrust statutes 
apply to agreements made outside their ter- 
ritory which affect the domestic market, or 
in which one or more of the participants does 
some business locally. As a matter of fact, 
it is now quite clear that those who have 
sought to restrict application of our anti- 
trust laws to acts within the United States 
were seeking to limit our laws in a way that 
few nations have done, and without any sup- 
port in international law. The possibility of 
jurisdictional conflicts, will, however, re- 
quire some means for their resolution; the 
recent GATT resolution calling for consulta- 
tions between governments affected by re- 
stricted practices may point the way. 

It is vitally important that we cooperate 
with and further the effective operation of 
these new antitrust laws. We must not per- 
mit European and world trade to again be- 
come cartelized, and thereby lose the many 
benefits to consumers and producers of freer 
world trade. For example, it was not until 
European cars became more freely available 
that the American consumer was able to 
force our concentrated automobile industry 
to produce a small economical car. As a 
matter of fact, freely available imports may 
be one of the few effective ways to introduce 
competition and lower prices into some of 
our concentrated industries. 

Moreover, a cartelized world will lend force 
to Soviet charges of Western monopoly capi- 
talism, and these charges will find fertile 
ground among the poorer countries, because 
it is they who will probably be the prime 
victims of such cartels. 

We must therefore take steps now to study 
these matters and coordinate our antitrust 
efforts with those of other free countries to 
further international competition. For one 
thing, we and the other countries should 
reexamine the wisdom of exemptions from 
our antitrust laws for export trade. Follow- 
ing the example of our Webb-Pomerene Act, 
the European countries seem to be adopting 
a narrow mercantilistic attitude that they 
have no concern with restrictive practices ad- 
versely affecting foreign markets. Whereas 
competition is to be the rule in the home 
market, cartel practices are permitted insofar 
as export trade is concerned. This attitude is 
dangerously out of date, for, as our economies 
become more and more interdependent, the 
differences between internal and external 
trade will diminish. Unless steps are taken 
to reverse this archaic approach, we may be 
faced with trade wars and discrimination 
which will seriously impede the healthy de- 
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velopment of our overall economy. Efforts 
were made during the first postwar decade in 
the U.N. and elsewhere to obtain an inter- 
national convention on such international 
practices. The time may now be ripe for a 
successful renewal of such efforts, perhaps 
through GATT, perhaps through the U.N. 

Other areas we might reexamine are the 
wisdom of our own antidumpting legislation, 
first enacted in 1921 and now possibly out- 
moded in its present form. We should try 
to coordinate this legislation with the recent 
European provisions. 

We should also reconsider and reject such 
policies as are reflected in the pirated drug 
rider tacked on to last year’s foreign aid bill, 
whereby we eliminate any. chance of com- 
petition where patent monopolies are con- 
cerned. Other import and export restrictions 
also deserve scrutiny in the light of the 
developments in the last 10 years. 

Our subcommittee plans an inquiry this 
year into the recent antitrust developments 
in the Common Market in order to obtain 
some guidance for the furtherance of Ameri- 
can public and private interests in the years 
to come. Š 

We are on the threshold of a great chal- 
lenge and a great opportunity. We are now 
in a world economy where foreign trade is 
a vital element of our political and eco- 
nomic well-being. We must therefore do all 
in our power to encourage the formation of 
a great and free community of trading na- 
tions which will be free not only of such 
public impediments as tariffs and quotas but 
also from private restraints. We cannot af- 
ford to do a partial job. 


Statement of Francis R. Buono, National 
Commander of the Disabled American 
Veterans, to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives, February 8, 1962, on Subject 
“Legislative Program of the Disabled 
American Veteran” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, today we 
had a meeting of our great Veterans 
Committee, with Congressman OLIN 
Teacue, of Texas, presiding, as always. 
We had a great American, a great man, 
a good friend, and an outstanding 
soldier, the Honorable Francis R. Buono, 
national commander of the Disabled 
American Veterans, who spoke to our 
Veterans Committee, Now I hope every 
Member of this Congress, who represents 
every human being in America, can read 
what Francis Buono said. 

We had gathered there, with our na- 
tional commander, hundreds on hun- 
dreds of Disabled American Veterans. 
Mrs. Frank Buono was also there and 
thrilled too, with us to hear this great 
man talk to us about your and our dis- 
abled American veterans. 

Later in the day, I had the joy and 
the pleasure of giving a luncheon in the 
speaker’s dining room, where we had 
about 60 outstanding Americans includ- 
ing Alabama's congressional delegation, 
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headed by Senators Lister Huu and 
JOHN SPARKMAN. 

We also had the great Senator, HER- 
MAN TALMADGE, of Georgia, who along 
with Senator HILL, and so many others, 
made a wonderful talk, but nothing any 
of us said compared to Frank Buono’s 
great speech which I am inserting in the 
RECORD. 

I hope to send thousands on thousanås 
of copies to our disabled veterans and 
soldiers all over this land and let them 
know about the national commander, 
Francis Buono, and all of his great asso- 
ciates that accompanied him to hear him 
present the Disabled American Veterans 
case to our great Veterans’ Committee. 

I agree thoroughly and wholeheartedly 
with everything that Francis Buono said 
and I believe that our entire committee 
will go along with me on this statement. 

God bless Commander Francis Buono, 
and all of his associates, who are putting 
up such a fine battle for our Disabl 
American Veterans: 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE DISABLED 
AMERICAN VETERANS 


(Statement of Francis R. Buono, national 
commander of the Disabled American 
Veterans to the Committee on Veteran® 
Affairs, House of Representatives, Febru- 
ary 8, 1962) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, as the national commander of the 
Disabled American Veterans, I, Francis R. 
Buono, wish to thank this committee for 
the opportunity of appearing here today ſor 
the purpose of introducing the legislative 
program of the Disabled American Veterans 
and to briefly discuss with you some of the 
thoughts of our organization on veterans 
affairs, and to give you some of the expres- 
sions I have received from our members in 
my travels throughout this great Nation of 
ours when visiting our chapters and depart- 
ments. However, may I take a moment tO 
introduce our Washington staff; first I would 
like to introduce our national director 
legislation, Mr. Elmer M. Freudenberger, WPO 
has appeared before you on numerous occa- 
sions in the past. Next, Mr. Irving Pelt® 
our national service director, and also 
assistant national service director of claims. 
Mr. Frank G. Wood. The next gentleman !5 
Mr. Pasquale Gervace, our assistant nationa 
service director of employment. All are 
members of the Disabled American Veterans 
assigned to our national service headquarters 
in Washington and they are available for 
consultation on problems concerning legis- 
lation, claims, and employment matters 
affecting veterans and their dependents. 

This week we are holding our annual 8 
ference of department commanders an 
adjutants here in Washington, as well as the 
winter meeting of our national executive 
committee.. I would like to ask all of these 
State and national officers to stand at once 
rather than taking time for individual 
introductions. 

As the national commander of the DiS- 
abled American Veterans, I approach this 
meeting with a sense of grave responsibility: 
This feeling comes to me as I reflect upon 
the visits I have made to the “grassroots 
membership“ of our o tion throug? 
out the country. This enabled me to gain 
an insight into the fears and feelings of frus- 
traton in the minds and hearts of so many 
of our members. My feelings of responsi- 
bility are magnified in the knowledge that 
the more than 209,000 members of our OF” 
ganization actually reflect the problems. 
feelings, and emotions of more than 2 mil- 
lion disabled veterans in this land. MY 
statement this morning is therefore more 
than just a personal presentation, but 
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Tather a reflection of what I have heard, 
What I've seen, and what I've felt as a result 
ol my contacts. Much of what I have heard 
and what I convey to you this morning is 
the result of the feelings of so very many 
of our disabled members in their keen dis- 
appointment over the events occurring to 
dur compensation increase bill in the closing 
days of Congress in 1961, 

There is more involved than just the matter 
of an increase, The 50 cents a month or 
even $20 per month that might have resulted 

the passage of the compensation increase 
ill has become less important than the 
feeling that the cause of the disabled vet- 
erans in this land of ours is less important 
in the eyes of some than it was during the 
days immediately after the war. But the 
Philosophy of compensating veterans is the 
Same today as it was when first set forth 
by George Washington. There is more in- 
volved here than simply giving lipservice 
toa group of men and women who were un- 
fortunate. enough to have been disabled. 
whole economy of the Nation is involved, 
As an economic principle, it is imperative 
that the largest number of people possible, 
®pprdach in purchasing power, the normal 
Standard of living set by the economy of a 
nation. 

If a large segment of the population of 
any society Is unable to maintain the stand- 
ard of living enjoyed by the great majority, 
this minority will drag down those standards 
With the result that eventually all of the 
People will “share the poverty” brought 
about by an imprudent economy that fails 
to the needs of all the people. 
The whole story of compensation should be 
Viewed from the principle that it is wise 
economy to provide for those who are totally 
Unable to work and to partially provide for 

who have lost a portion of the ability 

to maintain a standard of living they might 
have achieved were it not for the physical 
bility acquired by service to the Nation. 

It was appalling to the members of our 
Organization to know that while our legisla- 
tion was not passed, at the same time $4 
billion in foreign aid was granted to aid 
Other countries and other peoples, including 
nations we had defeated in World War II. 

retrospect, we wonder if the fates of war 
been unkind to us and if we had been 
vanquished instead of the victor, if the 
Powers and the Communist Powers 
Would haye given us in the United States 
billions of dollars in foreign ald? While we 
the Disabled American Veterans are fully 
of the need for the foreign aid pro- 
Eram, particularly as a measure to fight com- 
and maintain the peace of the 
World, we cannot help but inquire if we 
in Sat not also be entitled to consideration 
n our fight to provide for our service-con- 
nected wartime disabled veterans, a life with 
dignity and security, free from the fear of 
Poverty, and conducive to a feeling of pride, 
well as recognition for services rendered 
& grateful American Nation. 
tone note with considerable dismay the 
the enen on the part of some to infuse into 
cture of compensation, some of the 
Principles of pension and to attempt to base 
thnpetition more and more upon the “need 
3 inherent in the philosophy of pen- 
to n. The application of the “need theory” 
the principles of compensation is, in our 
Opinion, completely repugnant to the whole 
Philosophy and ideal of compensating a per- 
on for a disability incurred in the service 
then’, People of this Nation. The “need 
ory” takes into consideration only the 
€diate situation, but does not encompass 
h broader aspect of disability. Disability 
as three major aspects: 
thas There is the immediate effect upon the 
dividual. 
2. There is the effect of the condition on 
uring employment and in job retention, 
"Nd also in job advancement. 
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3. There is the effect of the disability upon 
the vocational longevity of the disabled 


person. 

The first two principles are self-evident 
and we do not feel it necessary to elaborate 
on them except to state that they are so 
elementary to the whole concept of compen- 
sation that it should be readily discernible 
that to modify or dilute these principles is 
to cause irreparable damage to the entire 
theory. The third item, however, is one that 
has never been properly explored and we feel 
it is timely to consider this problem. We 
can see this problem in better perspective 
today because the World War II veteran is 
now facing the fact that his disabilities are 
becoming increasingly noticeable to him as 
he grows older. Thus we see the paraplegic, 
who used to pose for pictures and even was 
seen in motion pictures, hopping into his 
car from his wheelchair and performing 
many amazing feats with and in spite of his 
disability, having to decrease his activities 
and in many cases give up his vocational life. 

With the aging process, man's disabilities 
acquired through his lifetime become more 
and more prominent in his ability to work 
and to perform functions which others at 
the same age are able to perform. The total 
effect, then, of disability, is that it does 
sometimes dramatically curtail and shorten 
the disabled person's vocational life. The 
“need theory” does not take this into con- 
sideration. The income that one receives 
from compensation from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration can, to a degree, take up the 
slack in lost earning power, make up for 
lost earnings due to disablement, and aid 
in planning for a premature retirement age 
brought about from the rigors of disability. 
Who can tell how long the individual who 
is disabled is going to be able to work? 
This cannot be answered precisely in each 
case, but we do know that the more severe 
the disability, the more drastic will be the 
reduction in the number of years employ- 
ment may be maintained. We therefore 
denounce the “need theory” as entirely un- 
realistic, calculated to limit consideration 
of the disability to the present only, with 
no thought to the future problems inherent 
in all disability factors. Economically, the 
disabled veteran has become adjusted to the 
role of compensation which we have tried to 
keep on a par with living conditions to the 
extent that with what he is able to earn 
in wages coupled with his compensation, 
he is able to be in a position where he has 
some degree of security for himself and his 
family and some degree of self-respect men- 
tally, spiritually and economically. 

In any provision made for general disa- 
bility compensation increases, we of the 
Disabled American Veterans continue to be- 
lieve that an across-the-board percentage 
increase, using the figure 15 percent as to 
all rates, is by far the most equitable and 
sound solution to this problem. 

The range provided by this formula would 
provide, for example, an increase from the 
present rate of $19 to $22 monthly for the 
10- t-disabled veteran and from $225 
to $259 monthly for the 100-percent-dis- 
abled veteran. 

Our national legislative committee, com- 
posed of Bill H. Fribley, a past national 
commander from Kansas, as chairman, 
Bernard O. Killin, of Michigan, and Raymond 
J. Isley, of Alabama, met in Washington, 
D.C., with the national commander in No- 
vember of 1961 and as to the matter of in- 
creased compensation it was determined 
that our legislative program for 1962 would 
call for a 15-percent-across-the-board in- 
crease in compensation rates and including 
the section from our original bill last year on 
multiple sclerosis, and the section on aid and 
attendance hospital adjustment. The com- 
mittee assigned the highest legislative prior- 
ity to this measure, which has resulted in 
the drafting of a new bill introduced by 
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your chariman, and now H.R. 9565. We com- 
mend this bill to your early and favorable 
consideration. 

In addition to the compensation increase 
bill, the National Legislative Committee of 
the Disabled American Veterans assigned top 
priority to other DAV bills. As to those com- 
ing within the jurisdiction of this com- 
mittee, I mention the following: 

1. The dependency allowances for the 
lower ratings 10 to 40 percent. The pending 
bill on this is H.R. 882. 

2. The bill to freeze the VA rating 
schedule. The pending bill on this is H.R. 
881. 

3. Federal reimbursement to State work- 
men's compensation funds, etc. The pend- 
ing bill on this is H.R. 871. 

4. The bills on statutory awards embodied 
in pending bills H.R. 846 and H.R. 873. 
(Passed by House and now in Senate Finance 
Committee.) 

The Disabled American Veterans has never 
become reconciled to the inequity of exclud- 
ing dependency allowance to those disabled 
veterans rated below 50 percent. The vet- 
erans rated 10 to 40 percent need this 
family allowance also. Attention is called 
to the fact that most of these ratings 
have been lowered through the years to 
below 50 percent after review. We shall have 
more to say on this matter when hearings 
are held on the specific bills in the field of 
compensation benefits. 

The bill regarding the freezing of the 
rating schedule is not a new proposal, If 
enacted, this bill would bring about a stabi- 
lization of the present provisions of the 
schedule and would require future changes 
to the schedule to be placed in the hands of 
Congress. The reasons for our position on 
this subject are numerous and born from our 
experiences in the past involving schedular 
changes working to the detriment of scores 
of our disabled veterans. The DAV is con- 
ducting a survey and study of representa- 
tive cases and our latest findings will be 
brought to the attention of this committee 
prior to further hearings pertinent to the 
subjects of compensation ratings. I men- 
tion this bill to assure this committee that 
we do regard the measure with great serious- 
ness regardless of how other groups and 
organizations may feel about it. 

The bill regarding Federal reimbursement 
to State workmen’s compensation funds 
would serve the excellent purpose in en- 
couraging employers to hire disabled veter- 
ans knowing that they will not be penalized 
for their humanity if the disabled employees 
suffer further injury while on the job. The 
commendable results achieved through cam- 
paigns designed to urge employment to the 
physically handicapped would be given great 
impetus through the enactment of H.R. 871, 
and we strongly recommend that your com- 
mittee report out this bill. 

In the last session of this Congress, your 
committee did report out and the House 
passed the two statutory award bills, but 
the Senate Finance Committee, as on other 
occasions, tabled these very meritorious 
bills. 

It should be pointed out that the estab- 
lishment of top priority bills in connection 
with the DAV legislative program does not 
in any way lessen the interest we have in 
or in any way detract from the vigor of our 
efforts in the matter of other legislation 
pending from the last session or those meas- 
ures which have been or will be introduced 
at this session in behalf of our organization. 
Many of these matters will be referred to 

y at subsequent meetings and 
hearings to be scheduled by this committee. 

For the reasons stated, I will not delve 
into the very important subject of hospital, 
medical, and domiciliary care except to state 
that the DAV believes that the ceiling on 
hospital beds should be raised from 125,000 
to 150,000. We also believe that comprehen- 
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sive plans should be expedited to care for 
the aging veterans of our wars. We are 
aware that your committee reported out and 
the House House Joint Resolution 73 
which is still before the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 3 

I must not let this occasion pass without 
expressing the sincere gratitude of our mem- 
bers to this committee for the interest and 
sympathy you have always shown to the 
problems of the disabled veterans. To be 
sure, 1961 was a disappointing year for us in 
some ects. The increase in compensa- 
tion rates still remains an unresolved mat- 
ter. There are other matters which still 
must be resolved, but I want each and every 
member of this committee to know that we 
do look to this committee with great hope, 
that the tradition established over the long 
years by the many wonderful people serving 
on the committee, toward humane and 
equitable treatment of the problems of the 
service-connected wartime disabled veteran, 
will continue and grow with even greater 
understanding so that all disabled veterans 
may walk in dignity and security. We pray 
that favorable action will be taken by this 
Congress to show the way to the youth of 
America, and educate them so the cause, 
efforts, and sacrifices made by our disabled 
veterans were not in vain but rather to guar- 
antee their freedom in our American way of 
life. 

May I express to you my great pleasure in 
being permitted to appear before you this 
morning. I speak for every officer and mem- 
ber when I convey our sincere good wishes 
to you and thanks to you for your tireless 
efforts in behalf of all our war disabled and 
their families. } 

We hope to see all of you who can possibly 
be there at our national service headquarters 
tonight for a social get-together. Thank 
you. 


Tricks of White House Propagandists 
Exposed in Latest Farm Scheme 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, no admin- 
istration has so boldly grabbed for power 
through propaganda as the present one. 
Daily we are learning of the unabashed 
demands upon the press, the broadcast- 
ing companies, civil servents, and every 
other group over which the expanding 
bureaucracy feels it has some leverage, 
to become propaganda agents for the 
President personally and for his pet 
schemes. A case in point is contained 
in the following editorial from the 
Chicago Daily Tribune: 

PROPAGANDA AND THE FARM PROGRAM 

Once again the Kennedy administration's 
cynical efforts to make political pawns of the 
farmers have been exposed. Lester Menke, 
a farmer of Calumet, Iowa, quit his job sell- 
ing Federal crop insurance after determin- 
ing that his supervisors wanted him and 
other insurance agents to become propa- 
gandists for the administration's controver- 
sial proposed new subsidy and crop control 
program. } 

He said, however, that his resignation was 
not entirely unsolicited. A few days after he 
had openly stated his opposition to becom- 


ing a propagandist at a Des Moines meeting 
for crop insurance agents, Menke sald, his 
regional supervisor asked him to turn over 
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his files, and he was further pressured into 
doing so when he was giyen what he regarded 
as an impossibly high sales quota for 1962. 

“The theme of thè meeting was to promote 
the entire program of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture as set up by Secretary Orville 
Freeman,” he asserted in his letter of resig- 
nation to Justin C. Dee, newly appointed 
Federal crop insurance director for Iowa who 
presided at the meeting. “You made it very 
clear that if we as agents did not support 
the Department in all its endeavors through 
thought, word, and deed, there was no place 
for us as agents.” 

Mr. Menke was naive if he thought the Job 
he has held since 1958 was to be confined to 
selling insurance under the bureaucrats who 
now control the Agriculture Department. 
Ever since they got into office they have 
pressured State and county agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men, and more recently the agricultural ex- 
tension service, to get out and sell farmers 
on the idea that only through Government 
operated rural welfare programs can they 
hope to survive economically. 

This was pointed out in the House the 
other day by Representative Arenps, who 
charged that Freeman seeks to have the ex- 
tension service, a nonpartisan educational 
agency, “enter the political arena to help 
shape future farm policies and programs.” 
ARENDS also said mat Illinois ASC commit- 
teemen at a meeting in Springfield were told 
they were expected to support the adminis- 
tration’s program or resign. Under the 
Eisenhower administration, AEC committee- 
men were expected to administer, but not 
promote, price support programs. 

Farmers and taxpayers may well ask them- 
selves what kind of program the Kennedy 
administration espouses if it has to depend 
for its acceptance on the*hard sell techniques 
of thousands of Federal payrollers. If the 
program were everything administration 
propagandists crack it up to be as a solution 
to the farm problem, its merits should be 
obvious without the need for a nationwide 
promotion campaign inspired from Wash- 
ington and financed by taxpayers. 


Pat Casey: A Great Figure in the Motion 
Picture Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, Patrick 
J. Casey, one of the great figures of the 
film industry, died February 7, 1962, in 
California at the age of 86. With him 
passed one of the most colorful eras in 
American life. 

Pat Casey, as he was known to all of 
his friends, actually was responsible for 
keeping the motion picture industry 
strike free over a period of 23 years. 

All of the motion picture actors and 
actresses were friends of his, and all of 
management as well. He was largely re- 
sponsible for launching Will Rogers on 
his stage career. Numbered among his 
close friends were such immortals as 
William S. Hart, Lionel Barrymore, 
Marie Dressler, Cecil B. DeMille, W. Irv- 
ing Thalberg. 

Pat Casey went to Hollywood origin- 
ally at the invitation of Sidney Kent, 
then head of Fox Films, and of Nicholas 
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Schenk, head of the Loew Co. for many 
years. 

I first met Pat Casey in 1947 when I 
journeyed to Hollywood as head of the 

„Labor Subcommittee established by Con- 
gressman Fred Hartley to investigate 
jurisdictional disputes in the motion pic- 
ture industry. Patrick Casey and 
quickly became close personal friends 
1 remained close friends to the very 

st. 

I include as part of my remarks 4 
tribute to Patrick J. Casey written by 
Irving G. McCann, general counsel, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
89th Congress: 

A TRIBUTE TO PATRICK J. CASEY 


(By Irving G, McCann, general counsel, Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, 80th Con- 
gress) 

Pat Casey—‘“the Pat Casey who never 
struck out“ is dead at 86 years of age. He 
was an Irish nobleman, a Knight of the Holy 
Sepulchre—an honor he received from Pope 
Pius XI—and a friend to men and women of 
every race and religion. 

For 14 years Congressman Carrot, P. 
Kearns and I were privileged to be numbered 
among his friends. Only last week in Cali- 
fornia he said to Tom Kirby, his constant 
companion for many years, “When we return 
to New York one of the first things we must 
do is to go to Washington for a visit with 
Carnot Kearns and Irving McCann.” God. 
in His wisdom, ordained it otherwise: and 5° 
we pay this final tribute to one of the truly 
great men of this generation, our friend, Pat 
Casey. 

We first met Pat Casey in 1947 when Con- 
gressman Kearns was designated by 
Hartley, the chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the 30th Congress. 
to investigate jurisdictional disputes in the 
motion picture industry. I was gen 
counsel of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, and was assigned by Mr. Hartley to 
assist Mr. Kearns in this investigation. 

When Pat Casey retired after 23 years 
distinguished service as chairman of the La- 
bor Committee of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Eric Johnston, czar of 
the movie“ world, paid him this compli- 
ment; 

“Pat Casey's retirement as MPA labor rela- 
tions chief will be a great loss to the indus- 
try. Casey grew up in the show busines. 
He had friends everywhere. 

“All admire and respect him for the 
warmth of his heart, for his unflagging en- 
ergy. for his wisdom, his vision, his leader- 
ship. Casey leaves behind him 23 years of 
the most outstanding service In labor rela- 
tions an industry ever had.” 

Pat Casey first testified before the Kearns 
subcommittee on August 12, 1947, and there- 
after was in constant attendance throughout 
the hearings, which continued through 
September 3, 1947. He was frequently called 
as a witness to clarify issues which were in 
dispute. 

This was the first major investigation con- 
ducted by the Committee on Education, and 
Labor following the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and was an effort to implement 
that act through finding a solution for one 
the gravest problems of labor; namely, juris- 
dictional disputes. The knowledge, judg- 
ment, and fairness of Pat Casey were of in- 
estimable value to Congressman Kearns and 
his counsel throughout the hearings. 

Prior to Pat Casey's identification with the 
motion picture industry be had been active 
in the development of the theater since he 
was a boy. At 20 years of age he was chosen 
as manager of the Parlor Theater In Spring- 
field, Mass., and thereafter was manager Of 
two other theaters in that city. Mary Pick- 
ford made her first personal appearance at 
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the old Gilmore Theater in Springfield, Mass., 
While Pat Casey was its manager. Another 
Sirl who started her career at the Gilmore, 
as Little Eva, was Elsie Janis, 

After 6 years’ experience in managing local 
theaters Pat Casey moved to New York, and 
in 8 years had developed one of the biggest 

king agencies for vaudeville in the coun- 
try. He was largely responsble for starting 
Will Rogers on his theatrical career. He gave 
on Davies her first theatrical job. Harry 
Lauder, Charlie Chaplin, George M. Cohan, 
© Cantor, Gus Edwards, Sophie Tucker, 
and Eva Tanguay all became famous through 
Original appearances in vaudeville. Actors 
and actresses knew that Pat Casey kept an 
Open house for them. He never knew 
Whether he would have 5 or 20 guests for 
r. His charities were as broad as hu- 
Manity. His friends were numbered among 
the great and the humble. 

And so, Pat, on this day of your funeral, 
Congressman CarroLt KEARNS and I wish you 
à Speedy journey to the everlasting reward 


Which a good God grants to his faithful 
Servants. 


Conserving Salmon Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND i 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND, Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently received a letter from Mr. 
e Johansen, secretary-treasurer of 
the Alaska Fishermen’s Union, concern- 
ing the problems caused by foreign na- 
tions fishing in international waters for 
on spawned in American streams. 
problem affects the livelihood of 
thousands of persons in my district and 
the State of Washington. It is a com- 
plicated problem, because these foreign 
nationals have a legal right to fish on 
high seas even though they violate 
the spirit and intent of existing treaties. 
Mr. Johansen knows as much about 
this subject as anyone I know, Mr. 
9 er. What he has to say in this 
etter, I believe, is of vital interest to all 
Who are interested in conserving our 
m resources, 
Therefore, under leave to extend my 
i ks in the Recor, I include his 
etter of February 1, 1962: 
ALASKA FISHERMEN'S UNION, 
W. Seattle, Wash., February 1, 1962. 
ie ac STATE CONGRESSIONAL DELEGA- 


N, 

Washington, D.C. 
v N: On January 8, 1962, the 
nited States-Japan Trade Council issues a 
release which purports to show the 
Jatume and the value of goods bought by 
apan in the United States. We presume 
t one of the reasons for the issuance 
the report was to influence public senti- 
3 against any policy which would re- 
mt importation of Japanese products on 
4 U.S, market. It is not our intention 
this time to dispute the figures in the 
Teport. If those are incorrect, they will no 
doubt be disputed at a later time. 


The Alaska Fishermen's Union belleves in 
tade with countries friendly to U.S. in- 


than’ and we subscribe to the principle 
t trade between nations not only fosters 
800d relations but is necessary to the eco- 
ti © well-being of the community of na- 
Ons. There are certain qualifications, how- 
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ever, which must be taken into considera- 
tion. We are not in favor of unrestricted 
trade, where such may destroy domestic in- 
dustry, nor do we subscribe to any trade 
which may be harmful to our efforts of 
conserving natural resources. 

We particularly refer to the fishery re- 
source, which is a living, renewable resource 
but which is one that can be destroyed by 
placing intolerable strains upon it. 

In the salmon field in North Pacific 
waters, we are in an unfortunate position in 
that the United States cannot wholly con- 
trol the resource because the salmon leaves 
its birthplace in our rivers and lakes to 
feed and grow to maturity on the open 
ocean. Thus, the resource is exposed to 
fishing by foreign nations in international 
waters. 

We had thought that a solution was found 
when a treaty was signed between the 
United States, Canada, and Japan in 1953. 
In that treaty, Japan recognized our prob- 
lem of conservation and agreed to abstain 
from fishing on stocks of salmon of North 
American origin. Due to lack of informa- 
tion, we could not accurately divide North 
American and Asiatic stocks, but we did 
agree upon a division line at 175° W., with 
a provision that should this line not pro- 
tect North American stocks, it could be 
moved, by mutual agreement, to a location 
where it would furnish adequate protection. 
While the Japanese may be in technical com- 
pliance with treaty provisions, fundamental- 
ly they are violating the spirit and intent 
of the treaty, in that they are not abstaining 
from fishing on North American stocks. 

The Japanese have been taking untold 
millions of North American salmon over the 
past several years. Many of these red sal- 
mon have been taken between 175° W. and 
175° E. The present treaty line should be 
on 175° E., to provide the protection we need. 

No amount of fancy diplomatic language 
by the Japanese can explain away the fact 
that they are not concerned about conserva- 
tion. Their own action of fishing on North 
American stocks of salmon, after having 
agreed to abstain, is concrete proof of their 
lack of understanding of the problems the 
United States has in perpetuating the re- 
source; nor can we expect the Japanese to act 
differently in the future because of their re- 
fusal to entertain or consider the results of 
scientific research which have been presented 
to them and which show conclusively that 
Japan is reaping a harvest of American sal- 
mon at the expense of conservation and the 
American fishing industry. The last meetings 
held by the International North Pacific Fish- 
erles Commission in Tokyo in November, 
1961, produced no results. Therefore, our 
only hope of achieving results lies in con- 
gressional action, 

Bills have been introduced in the Congress 
which will prohibit sale of salmon on the 
American market from any country where 
salmon is caught by methods not allowed 
American fishermen. The proposed legisla- 
tion is not a ban on imports—it is designed 
to conserve a natural resource by denying 
markets to those nations which refuse to 
recognize their responsibilities toward good 
conservation, a 

We must be tolerant of the right of legiti- 
mate groups to protect their own interests. 
We are not unduly critical of the United 
States-Japan Trade Council, but we believe 
they are motivated solely by the profitable 
trade interests they have and are g 
to impress upon the public that no action 
should be taken to impede the flow of im- 
ports from Japan. There is no mention in 
the report of any aid the Japanese have re- 
ceived from the United States, and which is 
substantial. The aid has helped Japan to 
regain economic stability. The United States’ 
policy of rendering aid to friendly nations is 
commendable and is necessary up to a point. 
Some of the countries we have helped are 
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now self-sustaining and they, in turn, should 

they have certain obligations, par- 
ticularly toward those countries which have 
helped them in the past. 

Perhaps we cannot expect the United 
States-Japan Trade Council to worry about a 
natural resource such as salmon and conser- 
vation pertaining thereto, but we can and 
should expect that a responsible government, 
such as Japan, should not close its eyes to 
the conservation issue for the sake of profit, 
and this is particularly true in view of the 
North Pacific treaty entered into in good 
faith by all participating nations. The 
U.S. Government. should not toler- 
ate destruction of the salmon resource at the 
hands of the Japanese, nor should our Goy- 
ernment, in its desire for trade, permit whole 
or partial destruction of domestic industries. 

Congress represents the American people, 
and Congress must find ways and means of 
bringing about a balance. In this endeavor, 
their first responsibility is toward U.S. 
citizens. 

In regard to safeguarding a natural re- 
source of such magnitude as our salmon, 
there can be no compromise. The United 
States has spent millions of dollars to con- 
duct an extensive research program. Our 
Government has denied American fishermen 
the right to fish until suficient escapement 
has been achieved, thereby costing our fish- 
ermen and operators many more millions 
because of lack of production. No Ameri- 
can fisherman is allowed to fish with nets 
outside the 3-mile territorial limit. Spe- 
cific mesh size of nets allows escapement 
of immature salmon, and there are count- 
less other restrictions placed upon us. 

Because of the uncontrolled high seas sal- 
mon fishing engaged in by Japan, we cannot 
rehabilitate the resource. We are, in effect, 
providing a profitable operation for Japan 
by furnishing them with a ready supply of 
fish at the expense of the resource and of 
the American people. While our conserva- 
tion program was not designed to benefit the 
Japanese, the effect of it is working for the 
exclusive benefit of a foreign country. 

Under the circumstances as set forth 
above and about which we shall have more 
to say at a later date, we have a right to 
expect Congress and the administration to 
take such action as may be necessary to 
protect not only the economic welfare of 
the fishing industry but, more important, 
the resource itself. 

We hope that due consideration will be 
given to our views and that legislation per- 
petuating the resource will be enacted. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GEORGE JOHANSEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


“Off the Bench,” “How We Talk to God,” 
by Judge Walter B. Jones 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp I include herewith an article en- 
titled, “Off the Bench,” by one of Ala- 
bama's most distinguished jurists, Judge 
Walter B. Jones, of Montgomery. 

Judge Jones is a man that all of us in 
Alabama are proud of, not only for his 
many years of legal experience, but his 
untiring efforts on the behalf of the his- 
toric associations of Alabama. 
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Judge Jones is a distinguished Amer- 
ican and we are justly proud of him. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include an arti- 
cle entitled “How We Talk to God”: 

Orr THE BENCH—How WE Tatx TO Gop 

(By Judge Walter B. Jones) 

A privilege which I cherish is that of 
teaching, on the second Sunday of the 
month, the Adult Bible Class of St. Mark's 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Prattville. 
St. Mark’s has a wonderful group of kindly 
and friendly people, a faithful minister, and 
Prattville is a town that is good to live in. 
The folks there are generous and hospitable. 
St. Mark's, now in its 53d year, has for 
its place of worship a simple and dignified 
brick building in the Gothic style of 
architecture. 

Last Sunday morning our class used the 
subject of prayer for the lesson topic. It's 
difficult to give any fully satisfying defini- 
tion of prayer, this I prefer: “Prayer is 
bringing God and the soul together and 
leaving them alone.” It is also said that 
“prayer is the effort of the human spirit 
to have conscious companionship with the 
divine spirit.” Prayer is the effort to know 
God, and private prayer is trying to know 
God well enough to speak to Him simply 
and naturally. Lord Tennyson, in his 
“Idylis of the King,” urges us to pray for 
he tells us truly: 


“More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let 
thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or 
goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of 
prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call 
them friend? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of 
God.” 


And Jeremiah tells us of God: “And ye 
shall seek Me, and find Me when ye shall 
search for Me with all your heart.” And 
we know the words of the Psalm: “The 
Lord is nigh unto all that call upon Him, 
unto all that call upon Him in truth.” 

A few objections urged against prayer are 
that the universe is governed by fixed nat- 
ural laws, that these cannot be broken or 
changed, and that when we ask God to do 
anything for us, we are asking Him to vio- 
late the laws of nature. 

Well, of course, this objection doesn't hold 
good. Ask the person who is objecting to 
pick up a book off the table and hand it to 
you. The law of gravity keeps that book 
on the table, but when your friend lifts it 
up, he ts bringing into play another and 
higher law—the law of personality, the law 
of the human will. This higher law does not 
violate the law of gravity, but overcomes it; 
so when we ask God to do something for 
us, we are not asking Him to violate the laws 
of nature He has established; but we are 
asking Him to bring into operation a higher 
law, the law of His own personality and will. 

Then some people say the universe is so 
great and we are so small that it is foolish 
to expect God to care for us or to be in- 
terested in our welfare. But this confuses 
“greatness” with “bigness.” Which is 
greater in a mother’s eyes—the moon, 2,000 
miles in diameter, or the tiny baby in her 
arms, reaching out for the moon? And so 
to God, as well as to us, one person counts 
for infinitely more than any amount of mere 
matter. 

Here are four simple rules for praying: 
Pray regularly. Henry Drummond said, “Ten 
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minutes every day spent alone with Christ 
in prayer, with the world shut out, would 
revolutionize a man's life.” Then pray earn- 
estly. Don’t be rude to God when you talk 
to Him without thinking of what you are 
saying. This is bad manners and is not real 
prayer. Don't try to make God an errand 
boy. And, of course, the test of earnestness 
is being ready to help answer your own pray- 
ers. I heard the story once of a wealthy 
man who prayed that God would take care 
of the poor, and see that they were fed and 
clothed. When he finished praying, the 
man’s little girl said: “Daddy, please lend 
me your pocketbook.” “Well, what do you 
want with my pocketbook?” the father asked. 
“I just want to help you answer your pray- 
ers, Daddy.” Then we should pray un- 
selfishly. The best prayer is the one that 
puts God first, others second, and ourselves 
last. One of the greatest privileges in 
Christian prayer is to pray for others. St. 
Paul asked his friends to pray for him, and 
the Heavenly Father always prayed for his 
friends. : 
These are beautiful lines of poetry: 


“Lord, help me to live from day to day 
In such a self-forgetful way. 

That even when I kneel to pray, 

My prayer shall be for—others.” 


Way back in 1879, Henry-Frederic Amiel 
wrote in his diary: “Prayer is the spiritual 
balm, the precious cordial which restores to 
us peace and courage. It reminds us of par- 
don and duty. It says to us, ‘Thou art 
loved—love; thou has received—give; thou 
must die—labor while thou canst; overcome 
anger by kindness; overcome evil with good.’ 
It was a prayer of Socrates: ‘I pray thee, 
O God, that I may be beautiful within’.” 
And I like this part of one of Elbert Hub- 
bard's prayers: “I wish others to live their 
lives, too, up to their highest, fullest, and 
best. To that end I pray that I may never 
meddle, interfere, dictate, give advice that 
is not wanted, or assist when my services are 
not needed! If I can help people, I will do 
it by giving them a chance to help them- 
selves; and If I can uplift and inspire, let 
it be by example, inference, and suggestion, 
rather than by injunction and dictation.” 

Just the other night, in studying the life of 
Stonewall Jackson, I found that he was 
known in the armies as “the man of prayer.” 
He was accustomed in all he did to ask 
divine blessing and guidance. His old body 
servant said that “he could always tell when 
a battle was near at hand, by seeing the gen- 
eral get up many times at night to pray.” 
Many times when Jackson would hold a 
council of war, he’d ask them to think mat- 
ters over. Then his officers would say, 
“Jackson wants time to pray over it.” 

A friend was once talking with him about 
the difficulty of obeying the New Testament 
command, “pray without ceasing.” Jack- 
son insisted that we could accustom our- 
selves to it so that it could be easily obeyed: 

“When we take our meals,” he said, 
“There is the grace. When I take a drink 
of water I always pause, as my palate re- 
ceiyes the refreshment, to lift up my heart 
to God in thanks and prayer for the water 
of life. Whenever I drop a letter in the mail 
box, I send a petition along with it for God's 
blessing upon its mission, and upon the per- 
son to whom it is sent. When I break the 
seal of a letter just received, I stop to pray to 
God that He might prepare me for its con- 
tents, and make it a messenger of good. 
When I go to my classroom, and wait for the 
cadets to take their seats, that is my time 
to intercede with God for them. And so of 
every other familiar act of the day.” 

Surely Stonewall Jackson's life of prayer 
is good to follow. 
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HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 > 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, during 
late November and early December 1961. 
at the direction of Chairman Vinson, 
of the House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, I visited Western Europe and the 
Near East for the purpose of making an 


on-the-spot evaluation of U.S. and Al- 


lied defense forces and other factors that 
affect our future peace and security. 
NEED FOR INSPECTIONS 


Let me say at the outset of this brief 
report, Mr. Speaker, that this trip has 
convinced me more than ever that it is 
of the utmost importance for Members 
of Congress to go abroad for the purpose 
of seeing for themselves what is going 
on, how our money is being spent and 
which of our programs should be 
dropped, improved or continued as is. 
We simply cannot sit here in Washington 
making decisions for spending huge 
sums of tax money for defense and 
foreign aid with information received 
solely from Government employees Or 
members of our armed services. Some 
of our friends delight in calling these 
inspections “junkets’—or even worse. 
Some take particular pleasure in heaping 
scorn and ridicule on those Members 
who travel outside the country to find 
out what is going on. These same peo- 
ple, however, are always the first to 
blame Congress for failures in our over- 
sea programs. All Members should 
be urged to find out firsthand what is 
going on in the world at every oppor- 
tunity. 

GENERAL 

These countries were visited: Great 
Britain, France, West Germany, East 
Germany, Italy, Israel, Jordan, 
Spain. By using commercial airlines, 
buses, railroads, subways, taxis, and 
trolleys almost entirely, it was possible 
for me to see Europe as the average 
traveler sees it and also to meet and 
talk with the man on the street wherever 
I went. Inspections were made of 
NATO and American defense instal- 
lations in the areas covered. Discus- 
sions were held with Allied and Amer- 
ican military and civilian personnel of 
varying levels of command and rank. 
However, my conversations and observa- 
tions were by no means limited to the 
military sphere alone. Many civilians in 
each country visited helped to give me 
an all-round, balanced picture of local 
conditions. 

It was my good fortune to have as MY 
military escort, Lt. Col. Harry J. 
bury, U.S. Army, who proved to 
unusually able and perceptive 
His excellent planning, guidance, 
counsel throughout this tour was 
valuable to me, 
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EUROPE 


Mr. Speaker, Berlin, without question, 
Was the most tense place in Europe. My 
Stay there was marked by long talks with 
Allied and U.S. military and civil offici- 
als, as well as with West Germans and 
€ven some East Germans, too. At my 
Own request, I inspected the entire 
length of the wall separating East from 
West Berlin which was constructed last 
August by the Communists. The feel- 
ings aroused by the wall are impossible 
to describe. Nothing in modern history 
Quite compares with it. To me, it is a 

of Communist weakness, not 
Strength: of their failure, not success. 
Somehow it makes one feel that the 
Communist world must be the largest 
Concentration camp ever known to man- 
kind or there would be no wall or barbed 
Wire. The contrast between free, pros- 
Perous, and progressive West Berlin on 
One side of the wall and drab, dull, and 
disillusioned East Berlin on the other 
the most dramatic tribute to free 


enterprise and initiative in the world - 
toda 


y. 
By permitting the East Germans, un- 
der Soviet goading, to construct this wall 
enged, we enabled them to stop 
for all practical purposes the flow of 
Skilled workers and professional people 
to the West: to effectively halt the flow 
of information to us from behind the 
Iron Curtain; to pull down a shade be- 
fore the eyes of millions of persons be- 
the Iron Curtain who had looked 
enviously at our “showcase of freedom” 
in West Berlin. 
NEAR EAST 

The visit to Israel and Jordan, my first 
to the Near East, was a revelation. Most 
Israelis are European refugees of varied 
backgrounds. The spirit and mood of 
the people closely resemble that here in 
the United States. The State of Israel, 
With a population of 2 million, has a 

area about the size of New Jersey. 

While there, I talked with Gen. Moshe 
Dayan; Shimon Peres, Deputy Minister 
Of Defense: Nathan Bar-Yaakov, di- 
Tector of the U.S. desk in the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs; and Israel Meir, his 
assistant. I also had an opportunity 
to hear Prime Minister Ben-Gurion elo- 
quently address the Knesset—Parlia- 
Ment. About 25 percent of the people in 
Israel live in kibbutzes, or communal co- 
operatives, which are organized usually 
for agricultural purposes. As Israel im- 
Proves economically, and personal in- 
Come rises, these kibbutzes may not be 
as widely used in the future as they are 
how, according to local opinion. 

It is almost impossible to visualize a 
Nation that has received so few of na- 
ture's favors as has Israeli Centuries 
ago, the land was almost entirely de- 
nuded of its forests. There are no real 
resh water resources except those 

with unfriendly neighbor nations. 
That is why the inexpensive desalination 
of sea water, when available, will have 
such great future significance. Not only 
are the nations on all of their borders 
Potential enemies, but a sizable and rest- 
less Arab minority lives within Israel. 

Financial help from the sale of Israel 
bonds in the United States, reparations 
from West Germany, and foreign aid 
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from us have helped immensely in the 
surprising development of trade, indus- 
try, and agriculture. s 

This small, new nation is a monument 
to man's determination to live free from 
persecution and prejudice no matter how 
great the hardships. Mr. Speaker, the 
spirit there is very contagious and exhil- 
arating. 

The atmosphere in Jordan, on the 
other hand, I found to be most depress- 
ing. Its people are poorly clothed, 
schools are few, health standards are 
low and the economy seems to be stand- 
ing still. Quite a contest to busy Israel. 

Here are brief summaries of my find- 
ings in the military, economic, and politi- 
cal fields. 

> MILITARY 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion forces are in excellent condition, 
admirably trained and well armed. The 
basic concept of NATO is as sound and 
valid as ever. The quality of the leader- 
ship, contributed by all of the nations, 
remains very high. 

Unfortunately, there is a general mis- 
conception in the United States with 
respect to the relative strength of NATO 
in comparison with the Soviet bloc in 
conventional military ground forces. 
Americans must face the fact that the 
combined conventional strength of the 
U.S.S.R. and its satellites considerably 
exceeds ours on the land mass of Europe. 

I found the morale of American forces 
was high. However, as new U.S. troops 
arrive, this morale is declining for the 
simple reason that new arrivals are for- 
bidden to bring their dependents with 
them, while those servicemen whose fam- 
ilies are already there are permitted to 
keep their families with them for the 
duration of their tour of duty. Just 
what caused this order to be issued is 
unclear. Because it was issued in Octo- 
ber, it could not be based on fear of 
war as a result of the August-built Berlin 
wall. If it is an economy move, it is 
a most unwise one. This order does 
more harm than good and should be 
rescinded. 

No real evidence of imminent conflict 
could be found in Europe that would 
justify the abrupt action by the President 
last October when he called up reserve 
units and individuals. There was ad- 
ministrative failure to use good judgment 
in excusing hardship cases. The lack 
of preparation at many installations for 
the proper use, equipping and training 
of the reserves called was inexcusable. 
This must not happen again. 

ECONOMIC 


It is in the economic field where the 
most dramatic changes have occurred 
in Europe in the last few years. The 
six-nation European Common Market 
has without doubt brought great gains 
to the member nations, and additional 
nations may soon join. There is virtu- 
ally full employment in the Common 
Market area, where the rate of economic 
growth now exceeds both that of the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
Spain, although modest growth is evi- 
dent there, lags far behind the Common 
Market countries economically. 

The progress and prosperity of the free 
enterprise system in Europe is proving 
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to be the greatest stumbling block for 

the Communists to overcome in their at- 

tempts to subvert modern industrial na- 

tions. This most likely explains why 

their efforts are now primarily directed 

at new and underdeveloped nations. 
POLITICAL 


It is now evident to all who follow the 
international.scene that there are deep- 
ening divisions between men and nations 
in the whole Communist world. To ex- 
ploit these divisions, our own policies 
must be clear and strong. 

There is a general disillusionment with 
the United Nations throughout Western 
Europe. No longer is the U.N. regarded 
there as the major instrument for find- 
ing solutions to the world's really knotty 
problems. The U.N.’s toleranee of ag- 
gression in the name of anticolonialism, 
the fiscal irresponsibility of many of its 
members and the uncertain voting record 
of some of the new, small, undeveloped, 
member nations, have made it progres- 
sively more ineffective in the eyes of 
many officials in London, Paris, Bonn, 
and Rome. 

The importance of West Berlin to the 
free world as a symbolic island of free- 
dom more than a hundred miles inside 
the Communist empire is greater than 
ever. West Berliners, as well as U.S. 
and allied military personnel, are still 
bewildered by our permitting the un- 
challenged construction of the wall. 
Berlin is the world’s most conspicuous 
testing ground for measuring our deter- 
mination to prevent Russian takeover by 
the slice-by-slice of the salami” 
method. 

- CONCLUSIONS 

First. NATO is still a solid cornerstone 
for our European policy and the most ef- 
fective means of checking Communist 
aggression, The leadership and training 
of NATO and American forces in Eu- 
rope is excellent. 

Second. Free Berlin must not be bar- 
tered away. If necessary it must be de- 
fended with all our resources. Failure 
to do so will encourage the Soviets to 
take over all of Europe. World con- 
fidence in the integrity of the United 
States would be destroyed for at least 
a generation. 

Third. The regulations forbidding 
families from joining servicemen now 
being sent to Europe should be rescinded. 

Fourth. The Reserve callup of last 
fall was unnecessary because no real 
emergency existed. Those reservists who 
are serving at great personal and fam- 
ily sacrifice should be relieved from 
active duty immediately and replaced by 
yolunteers and draftees as needed. 

Fifth. The growth, prosperity, and 
unity of the free world require us to ex- 
plore every possible avenue of economic 
cooperation not only with the European 
Common Market but all other free and 
friendly nations everywhere. 

Sixth. We must carefully reexamine 
the record of the United Nations to de- 
termine how it can be improved or what 
else we might do to help attain world 
peace and security. 
Brierincs CONDUCTED FOR 

OSMERS 

London, England: Adm. Harold P. Smith, 

commander in chief, U.S. Navy in Europe, 


CONGRESSMAN 
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and commander of the U.S. naval forces, 
Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean; Col. C. 
A. Thompson, deputy chief, MAAG/England; 
Mr. Prank Wisner, political division, Ameri- 
can Embassy; Lt. Comdr. R. P. Sluyter, escort 
officer. 

Paris, France: Gen. Lauris Norstad, 
SACEUR and commander in chief, EUCOM; 
Lt. Gen. E. H, Underhill, chief of staff, 
EUCOM; Mr. J. P. Perez, headquarters EU- 
COM, escort officer. , 

Heidelberg, Germany: Gen. Bruce C. 
Clarke, commander in chief, USAREUR; Maj. 
Gen. W. H. Nutter, chief of staff, USAREUR; 
Lt. Col. Lloyd W. Brown, U.S. Army, escort 
officer. 

Frankfurt, Germany: Mr. Hugh T, Cun- 
ningham, political division, American Con- 
sulate. 

Berlin, Germany: Maj. Gen. Albert Watson, 
U.S. commander, Berlin; Brig. Gen. Frederick 
O. Hartel, commanding general, Berlin com- 
mand; Capt. F. J. Fogh, U.S. Army, escort 
officer. 

Verona, Italy: Maj. Gen. Eugene F. Card- 
well, commander in chief, SETAF. 

Rome, Italy: Capt. R. H. Blair, U.S. Navy, 
deputy chief, MAAG/Italy; Maj. Madison D. 
Hartley, U.S. Air Force, escort officer. 

Tel Aviv, Israel: Col. Bill J. Tutin, Army 
attaché; Maj. William H. Norris, assistant 
Army attaché. 

Naples, Italy: Rear Adm. Donald T. Eller, 
acting chief of staff, AFSOUTH; Cmdr. B. B. 
Holt, escort officer. (Participating in brief- 
ing were officers from the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, Greece and Turkey.) 

Madrid, Spain: Col. Robert C. Williams, 
Army attaché; Brig. Gen. Gines Perez, U.S. 
Air Force, deputy chief, MAAG; Capt. James 
A. Smith, U.S. Navy, deputy chief, JUSMG; 
Col. Robert T. Calhoun, commander of Tor- 
rejon Air Base; Maj. Thomas F. Hogan, U.S. 
Air Force, escort officer. 

Rota, Spain: Capt. H. T. Hazelton, com- 
mander in chief, Rota Naval Station; Capt. 
G. H. Webber, U.S. Navy; Lt. J. R. F. Bowers, 
US. Navy, escort officer; Comdr. James J. 
Mayer, U.S, Navy, escort officer. 


Gen. Tadeus Kosciusko = 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, by happy 
coincidence, the annual celebration of 
Gen. Tadeus Kosciusko’s birthday falls 
on February 12, the day we honor the 
memory of America’s own great emanci- 
pator, Abraham Lincoln. This year is 
the 216th anniversary. General Kos- 
ciusko is known as the leader of Poland’s 
fight for freedom and liberty, and for 
his service in America as a brigadier gen- 
eral in the American Revolution. Kos- 
ciusko is still today a vibrant symbol of 
the fight for the liberty of the Polish 
people. 

Most American school children re- 
member General Kosciusko as the Ad- 
jutant to General Washington, and for 
his great career as a soldier in the battles 
of the Revolutionary War at New York, 
Yorktown, and elsewhere. Kosciusko 
came to this country as a trained and 
experienced soldier and engineer, of 
enormous value to the inexperienced 
Continental Army, trained at the expense 
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of the Polish Government in England and 
Germany and France. After the war 
the Congress expressed its thanks and 
accorded him the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral, which he carried with him upon his 
return to the Polish Army. Less well 
known in the United States is Kosci- 
usko’s brilliant career in Europe, where 
he led the Polish armies in their struggle 
for freedom in the 1790’s. General Kos- 
ciusko refused high rank under Napoleon 
because Napoleon would not pledge him- 
self to a free and unified Poland, 

Mr. Speaker, it is fitting that the an- 
niversary celebrations for Abraham Lin- 
coln and Tadeus Kosciusko fall on the 
same day. Kosciusko, like Lincoln, was 
a great American patriot; Congress voted 
him citizenship in the United States. 
Both men expressed the ideals and goals 
and devotion to freedom which charac- 
terize the greatest Americans. I am 
proud to salute Gen. Tadeus Kosciusko 
for his part in the struggle for freedom 
in America and the struggle for freedom 
in Poland. . 


The Doyle Bill To Outlaw All Communist- 
Action Organizations, Including the 
Communist Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 30, 1962, I filed the Doyle bill, H.R. 
9944, “to amend the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Act of 1950 to provide penal- 
ties for becoming or remaining a mem- 
ber of Communist-action organizations, 
and for other purposes.” This bill is 
designed to have the effect of outlawing 
the Communist Party in the United 
States, or any other Communist-action 
organization whether under the name of 
communism, or not. It will have this 
effect of outlawing such, I believe, by 
making membership, per se, either in 
the Communist Party or any Commu- 
nist-action organization a criminal of- 
fense. It makes punishable the contin- 
uing or subsequent membership in any 
Communist-action organization after 
such an organization is found to be a 
Communist-action organization by final 
order of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board. 

In connection with the formation of 
this bill I received, and I very much ap- 
preciate, the very great aid of the legal 
counsel of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities and of the Legisla- 
tive Council of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

But let me make it clear that this H.R. 
9944 is not a bill by or from the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
of which committee I have been an ac- 
tive member for about 15 years. The 
bill has been referred to that committee 
for further proceeding. 

It is my premise that since the deci- 
sion of the U.S. Supreme Court on June 
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5, 1962, in the case of the Communist 
Party of the United States v. The Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board, the pro- 
visions of H.R. 9944 will make most trials 
not only more effective and expeditious 
but will be comparatively inexpensive, 
and I believe the bill is deliberately 
drawn so that all the defendants’ con- 
stitutional rights and due process under 
established law will be definitely ac- 
corded each and every defendant pros- 
ecuted under the bill. 

My bill, I believe, will not in any way 
alter or amend the present existing 
Smith Act but will, on the contrary, sup- 
plement the Smith Act. For instance, 
whereas the Smith Act, as I understand 
it, requires, first, proof that the defend- 
dant knowingly became, or is, a member 
of the Communist Party; second that 
the Communist Party in the United 
States advocates and teaches the over- 
throw and destruction of the U.S, Gov- 
ernment by force and violence; third, 
that the individual defendant knew of 
such purpose of the organization, and, 
fourth, that the individual defendant 
actively and purposely participated and 
took part as a member of the Commu- 
nist-action organization in such activ- 
ities. Therefore, under my bill, Mr. 
Speaker, the only basic fact which must 
be established in any individual prosecu- 
tion is that the individual defendant 
knowingly has continued his or her 
membership in the Communist Party, 
or any Communist-action organization, 
whether the name Communist is at- 
tached to it or not, after June 5, 1961, 
which was the date the Supreme Court 
of the United States upheld the find- 
ings of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, which finding was that the Com- 
munist Party in the United States is a 
Communist-action group, 

Maximum penalties under my bill 
would be 5 years’ imprisonment, oF 
$10,000 fine, or both. 

Mr. Speaker, since the filing of my 
bill on January 30, 1962, several Mem- 
bers of this great legislative body have 
spoken to me and asked, approvingly of 
my bill, whether I would permit them to 
take the Doyle bill, H.R, 9944, and file 
the same in their individual name to aid 
and assist in the premises. I have an- 
swered each and every one of them af- 
firmatively and cordially so. 

This statement by me is to say to all 
other Members of this House that any 
Member who wishes so to do hereby has 
my hearty approval in doing just that. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or. 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1962 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orD, I include the following newsletter 
of February 10, 1962: 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District 
of Texas, February 10, 1962) 


Federal Government size is growing by 
leaps and bounds: (last year 78,262 Federal 
employees were added). This week an addi- 
tional Secretary of Commerce was added, 
vote 231 for 169 against (ALGER against). 
The amendments to the Welfare and Pen- 
sion Plans Disclosure Act it is estimated will 
add 8,550 people to the Department of Labor 
Staff and up costs $45 million, an increase en- 
tirely unwarranted according to the facts 
developed during debate on this bill, These 
increases cost heavily and with the money 
and increased personnel goes power and in 
the same degree freedom is taken from the 
Citizen taxpayer through tax increases and 
the necessary regulations and Government 
controls. The danger is, the Government 


Scope and power is greatly accelerating un- 


der the Kennedy administration. 
“The national debt ceiling must be raised, 


$2 billion and then $8 billion more“ the 


President informed the Ways and Means 
Committee. It is interesting to note the 
distorted logic and statistical misuse of 
presented by the President and his 
advisers. For example, to show expenditure 
increases for the military, international and 
Space agencies are lumped together to be 
contrasted to civilian agencies. Thus, the 
cost of the Peace Corps, Export-Import 
Bank, the U.S. Information Agency, foreign 
aeronautics and space research, are 
Classed as military rather than civilian 
and in this way the greater increase can be 
shown as . The truth, on the con- 
trary, is that the welfare expenditures have 
Bone up 60 percent while military has in- 
creased only 40 percent, so the military is 
not the reason for greater increased spend- 
ing. Another example is the attempt to 
show that by increasing our debt we are de- 
creasing our debt. This is done by percen- 
tages of the gross national product at ear- 
Mer periods as contrasted to now and pro- 
Jected in to the future. This is fallacious 
because (1) Government spending is used 
to increase the GNP (like a person borrow- 
ing at the bank to show he has more 
Money); (2) The same items are covered 
times in the GNP total; (3) The 
President forecasts a $45-$50 billion jump 
our GNP next year (this is like borrow- 
ing against your own projected next year’s 
Credit standing). I shall oppose any in- 
crease in the debt limit since I have opposed 
the increased scope of spending which now 
necessitates a debt increase. 

The Public Welfare Amendments of 1962 
ls now before the Ways and Means Com- 
Mittee. The changes would include: (1) In- 
Crease from 50 to 75 percent the Federal 
share of Federal-State participation for re- 
habilitation care; (2) expand child welfare 
Services, including more services to unmar- 
ried mothers; (3) more and better trained 
Federal welfare workers; (4) eliminate State 
residence requirement for aid receipients and 
Others, The conclusion stated, "We cannot 
afford our present methods, They are costly 
to the taxpayer and often shatterihg to the 
recipients.” With this conclusion I agree. 
So it is that I fail to see how continuing and 
expanding existing programs will solve the 
Problems. How strange it is that the Presi- 
dent and his spokesman, Secretary Ribicoff, 
fail to realize that charity begins at home, 
at the local level, through private and church 
facilities and activities and that adding 
thousands more Federal bureaucrats and 
Workers at great expense does not solve wel- 
fare problems. My objections include these: 
(1) Federal coercion of the States using Fed- 
eral taxes as the bribe and bonus; (2) de- 
Stroying individual initiatiye and self-respect 
(Federal aid does not restore dignity as the 

tary claims); (3) wrong assessment of 
the situation and the public's needs—de- 
Prived of opportunity, bowed down under a 
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bewildering array of new problems, suspect 
by their fellows, they are devoid of hope in 
the midst of a society providing abundantly 
and well for most of us—is not an accurate 
description of needy Americans today, that 
Federal aid will correct. Indeed, the old 
hackneyed, New Deal spend ourselves rich 
in the name of compassion is not the spirit of 
America, nor the medicine needed to correct 
ever-present human problems. Further, the 
wrong medicine will hurt, not cure the pa- 
tient. “The new program which has been 
designed to carry out President Kennedy's 
recommendations bespeaks a compassionate 
heart and hard head” statement of Secretary 
Ribicoff should be rephrased as “bespeaks 
a lack of understanding of (1) human na- 
ture, (2) basic economics, (3) the role of 
Federal Government in our lives and is de- 
signed to be used for political purposes, per- 
haps by Secretary Ribicoff as a campaign is- 
sue in his impending race for the Senate.” 

The President’s message on aid to educa- 
tion requesting a $20 billion per year ex- 
pansion beyond our present expenditures for 
education concludes with this fine state- 
ment: “The education of our people is a 
national investment, It yields tangible re- 
turns in economic growth, an improved 
citizenry, and higher standards of living. 
But even more importantly, free men and 
women value education as a personal expe- 
rience and opportunity—as a basic benefit o 
a free and democratic civilization. It is our 
responsibility to do whatever needs, to be 
done to make this opportunity available to 
all and to make it of the highest possible 
quality.” Isn't it a distressing paradox that 
in seeking such a laudable goal, the Presi- 
dent, in the rest of his message completely 
contradicts and makes impossible the attain- 
ment of that goal? 


WAYS AND MEANS KEY COMMITTEE 


“The fate of a major part of the admin- 
istration’s program will rest this year in the 
hands of just one committee, the House Ways 
and Means Committee. Traditionally this 
has usually been a cautious conservative 
group, and when they finally act their recom- 
mendations nearly always become law."— 
Representative Frances BOLTON, of Ohio. 


Department of Army Reorganization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
W. S. Whitehead, a member of a man- 
agement and trade consultant firm here 
in Washington, has been communicating 
with the Armed Services Committee of 
both House and Senate in an effort to 
obtain consideration of certain recom- 
mendations made by him and a fellow 
reservist several years ago with regard to 
reorganization of the Department of the 
Army. 

Mr. Whitehead has now prepared a 
statement on this subject which he 
wishes made available to the Members 
of both House and Senate for their con- 
sideration of this problem, and I am 
pleased to present his statement in full 
below: 

DEPARTMENT OF ARMY REORGANIZATION 

Under date of April 16, 1958, in collabora- 
tion with Lt. Col. William E. Gamble, an 
Active Reserve officer, the undersigned sub- 
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mitted to all members of the Senate and 
House Armed Services Committees, suggested 
actions for their consideration in connection 
with the then pending amendments to the 
National Security Act. 

those recommendations submitted 
was one involving the establishment of a 
single Department of Army Office of Materiel 
Requirements. Its proposed responsibilities 
was to establish policy with respect to the 
procurement, storage, distribution, main- 
tenance, and issue of required supplies and 
equipment within the Army system. 

Unfortunately, the recommendations with 
respect to the above were not favorably con- 
sidered by either of the Armed Forces Com- 
mittees, If favorable action had been taken 
in this regard at that time, substantial mone- 
tary and personnel savings would have been 
realized over the past 3 years, and the De- 
partment of Army logistical functions would 
have been in a much stronger position today. 

In the Army proposed reorganization plan 
recently sent to the Congress by the ad- 
ministration, it is ref: to note that 
the very recommendation Colonel Gamble 
and the writer proposed with respect to the 
establishment of a Logistics Command, is 
contained therein. Since approximately 50 
percent of the Army's appropriated dollar 
is allocated for the procurement of materiel 
and other things, this proposed change 
eventually will make more efficient the 
Army's whole supply management responsi- 
bility. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing strong and 
vigorous opposition is hereby registered to 
the inclusion of the research and develop- 
ment function within the proposed Mate- 
riel Development and Logistics Command. 
A cardinal principle of good management is 
hereby violated by including within one 
specialized authority an activity which is 
not basically nor directly related to that 
authority. In effect such a proposal will 
tend for further confusion, overlapping, and 
unwieldiness, 

In the pure sense of the word, develop- 
ment and finalization comes about in close 
association with performance, and testing 
on the part of the combat and field forces. 
Therefore, the logistics experts have very 
little, if any, participation in the determina- 
tion of what constitutes improved methods 
of warfare, or what is necessary or required 
for a modern and siccessful defense. After 
such determinations have been made the 
supply authorities are then authorized to 
procure, store, maintain, and issue to the 
troops, the items required. 

In view of the above it is strongly urged, 
in the interest of assuring efficient military 
staff performance, that the following re- 
visions in the proposed Department of Army 
reorganization be favorably considered by 
both the Senate and House Armed Services 
Committees: (1) create and establish a 
materiel and Logistics Command; and (2) 
create and establish a Materiel Research and 
Development Command. 


Wilson’s Typewriter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HALE BOGGS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include the following column by 
David Lawrence: 
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THE STORT or WILSON’S TYPEWRITER—PRESI- 
DENT'S MACHINE Vitwep as SYMBOL OF 
DISCIPLINED AND COURAGEOUS MIND 


(By David Lawrence) 


This is a story about a typewriter that has 
just come to the White House for exhibition 
to the public. To understand its signifi- 
cance, one must ask how many persons out 
of the many millions who use a typewriter 
every day can do so over the years and almost 
never make a mistake in typing. 

Yet this is the feat which a President of 
the United States—Woodrow Wilson—per- 
formed, and the evidences of it are to be 
found in the many historic documents that 
he personally typed and which are on file 
in the Library of Congress. 

President Kennedy received the typewriter 
at a little ceremony the other day to which 
he graciously invited this writer, who last 
autumn had written Mr. Kennedy suggesting 
that, inasmuch as he was endeavoring to 
place on exhibition at the White House 
mementoes of every President, it might be 
desirable to get the Wilson typewriter from 
the American Red Cross. Sold as surplus 
property, the typewriter had come into the 
possession of the late Adm. Cary T. Grayson, 
President Wilson’s physician, who had loaned 
it to the Red Cross. It was found stored in 
an attic, and General Gruenther, president 
of the Red Cross, made the formal presenta- 
tion to President Kennedy in a brief cere- 
mony attended also by Admiral Grayson’s 
sons. 

Mr. Kennedy displayed some facsimiles of 
President Wilson's typing, including the orig- 
inal of the message to Congress on the fa- 


basis for ending World War I. 
wrote virtually all his messages and impor- 
tant statements on his own Hammond type- 
writer—a brand which hasn't been manu- 
factured for many years now. 

It was the precision of Mr. Wilson's mind 
which made extraordinary the many letters 
and memorandums and statements which he 
personally typed. He knew exactly what he 
wanted to say and, though he typed slowly, 
he was accurate to the point of perfection. 
The same precision was to be noted in his 
speechmaking. He almost never prepared a 
speech in advance, and during his entire 
campaign of 1912 made only one prepared 
address, which he delivered on Labor Day 
and which, he said afterward, he didn't like. 

Oddly enough, Mr. Wilson never had to 
correct his impromptu speeches. The late 
Charles Swem, an expert stenographer—if 
not a world champion—took down the 
speeches in shorthand and gave them to 
this correspondent and other members of 
the press almost always without a single 
correction and usually without even sub- 
mitting them to anyone for revision, No 
such handling of a President's speeches has 
been heard of since. 

Mr. Wilson didn't have any ghostwrit- 
ers though it is probable that some state 
documents which contained technical ma- 
terial were prepared for him by Cabinet 
officers. Certainly, after he became ill in 
1919, his messages to Congress were prepared 
by various members of the Cabinet—a prac- 
tice Incidentally, begun by George Washing- 
ton and continued by many Presidents since. 
For a President cannot possibly spend his 
time researching the many points that have 
to be covgred in messages or statements on 
a great many subjects. 

But on the main issues of the day, do- 
mestic and international, Mr. Wilson himself 
wrote all his declarations on his Hammond 
typewriter. He actually composed on it, in 
their entirety, most of the important diplo- 
matic communications that were sent to the 
German Government by the State Depart- 
ment prior to our own entry into the war. 
He acknowledged daily many a communica- 
tion from members of the Cabinet in short 
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memos that he personally typed. Unfortu- 
mately, he considered most of them to be 
routine, and didn’t make carbon copies. 
Hence, a lot of these documents have been 
lost, though a unit known as “The Papers 
of Woodrow Wilson,” headed by Prof. Ar- 
thur S. Link, of Princeton University, is re- 
searching them at the Library of Congress 
and is gathering them together for eventual 
publication. along with other data about 
President Wilson's two administrations. 
Mr. Wilson also was an expert at short- 
hand, but he used this primarily to Jot 
down notes as he thought out in advance 
the topics he would cover in a speech. 
These shorthand notes, however were very 
brief, and were mainly confined to headings 
or points to be discussed. For he did not 
like to prepare the text of speeches in ad- 
vance, Mr. Wilson was amenable to sug- 
gestions from others, but the language was 
almost always his own. There was a pre- 
clseness about his use of words, whether in 
speaking or writing, which proved him to be 
a master of expression in the English lan- 
guage. 
The placing on exhibition at the White 
House of facsimiles of historic documents, 
along with the typewriter on which Mr. Wil- 
son personally typed them, gives to millions 
of sightseers an opportunity to see on pa- 
per, in its original form, the work of a mind 
disciplined, precise and courageous. 


This Nation Can Lose Its Greatness in 
the Demand for Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I would like to in- 
clude this timely editorial from the Dal- 
las Times Herald which emphasizes a 
grave danger to free America, the fact 
that we may be swapping our initiative, 
our good old American “get up and go” 
for security. A kept people cannot be a 
great people nor free. The article fol- 
lows: 

TREND Toward GREATER SECURITY SAPS INITIA- 
TIVE OF U.S. CITIZENS 

Are we Americans swapping off our initia- 
tive for security? 

There has been a great deal of evidence in 
recent years to indicate that we are. And 
if the trend continues it could result in a 
weakening of the people and the Nation 
itself. 

Leslie B. Worthington, president of United 
States Steel, believes we have lost some of 
the boldness and confidence we once had as 
a nation. Speaking at Pittsburgh Tuesday, 
he warned: “Too many of our citizens are 
willing to hide the light of their ability 
under a bushel that bears the label of se- 
curity.” 

What has made America great has been 
its people with pride in their abilities and 
confidence in the Incentives of profit and 
personal reward, Mr Worthington sald. It 
has been the incentive gained Tree- 
dom of opportunity, freedom to have draw- 
ing-board dreams and freedom to push them 
through to accomplished fact. 

But when we look around America today 
we see the incentives of profit and personal 
reward taxed or away. 
Here are some of the things that contribute 
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to lack of confidence: More and more gov- 
ernment control over our lives, penalties in 
the form of confiscatory taxes and labor 
demands for fewer hours and more pay. 

Mr. Worthington offers this solution to 
our problem: 

1. Keep production costs, tax costs and 
other costs as low as we can keep them. 

2. Create new production and new self- 
sustaining jobs by investment of savings and 
by creation of a climate in which govern- 
ment can stimulate rather than retard the 
growth of investment capital. 

3. Regain the incentives, initiative and 
confidence in our system through partici- 
pation of each of us in stimulating renewed 
interest in and understanding of the princi- 
ples of the American economic system and 
free, competitive enterprise. 

T That's Mr, Worthington’s recommends- 
on, 

It makes a lot of sense. 


Urban Renewal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
President John F. Kennedy’s reply to a 
newspaper correspondent as to whom he 
would appoint as Secretary of Urban 
Affairs generated heat and anger from 
Republicans and others. They 
political motives to a proposed appoint- 
ment when the facts and circumstances 
lead to only one person as Secretary of 
Urban Affairs under present circum- 
stances. By reason of his position as 
Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, which would be the nu- 
cleus of the Department of Urban 
Affairs, and by reason of his experience 
and knowledge of urban problems, Rob- 
ert Weaver would be preeminently fitted 
for the position as secretary of the new 


. department. It is important because of 


the hue and cry to know why a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs must be created 
now. 

Since 1949 urban redevelopment has 
been a program which Congress has said 
Was necessary and essential for a better 
standard of living and for the improve- 
ment of urban conditions. Apart from 
the improvement in housing, the prob- 
lems of cities are myriad and intricate. 
Three-fourths of our national popula- 
tion, or approximately 130 million live 
in urban areas. Contrast the situation 
of our rural population where one-fourth 
of our national population live in rural 
areas and a Cabinet Department exists 
to administer the manifold problems of 
agriculture. The creation of a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, under a Secretary 
of Agriculture, was and is a necessity 
for the progress of our country and the 
production of food and fiber. The pro- 
grams which the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture administer deal not only with the 
production of food and fiber, but also 
with research, with housing, with con- 
servation, with foreign affairs, with elec- 
trification, with telephone expansion, 
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and with food control. It would be un- 
thinkable that such programs should 
have a hydra-headed administration 
without central authority. 

Likewise the functions of the Federal 
Government in relation to our cities 
Should be administered by one depart- 
ment head of Cabinet rank coordinating 
the diversified activities of the Govern- 
ment addressed to those problems. To 
detail the problems and needs of the 
Cities would be a detailed justification 
of the creation and the adoption of such 
an agency as the Department of Urban 
Affairs. The contribution by metropoli- 
tan areas fortify any justification based 
on need. Metropolitan areas produce 
Most of our wealth, exclusive of food and 

They produce enough to enable 
Most communities to build a floor under 
Misery, provide leisure for the working- 
Man and support the institutions that 
advance our way of life called civiliza- 
tion. The manufacturing of clothing, 
the production of chemicals, the forging 
of steel ingots, manufacturing of appli- 
ances, the processing of foods and tex- 
tiles are performed in metropolitan 
areas. All these require decent shelter, 
Pure water and air, effective mass and 
Private transportation, educational facil- 
ities, recreational outlets, such as thea- 
ter, television, radio, press, parks, and 
Places of worship, such as churches and 
Synagogues. In the furtherance of these 
objectives, the cliffdwellers require pro- 
tection at work, on the way home, and 
at home. They require police, fire, and 
Correctional protection. All these activ- 
ities must have a sense of direction, and 
just as the Secretary of Agriculture gives 
a sense of direction to the farm prob- 
lems, so there is need of a Secretary of 
Urban Affairs to give direction to urban 
and suburban affairs. 

Cities today face many difficulties. Fi- 
Nancial limitations hamper solutions, 
Diversified agencies without policy coor- 
dination hinder the attainment of desir- 
able goals. Unplanned and sprawling 
growth require corrective measures of 
Many kinds to promote better living, bet- 
ter housing, and better environmental 
Conditions in our urban areas. Urban 
renewal requires direction and sense to 
eliminate the factors which have blight- 
ed our cities in the past and are the 
Source of many of our worst social prob- 
lems. Too many of us do not fully un- 
derstand the means by which urban re- 
newal functions in our cities. 

A law school and college colleague of 
Mine, Arthur J. Gang, who is now Dep- 
uty Chief Counsel of the Urban Renewal 
Administration, served as special editor 
for the Bar Journal’s recent symposium 
On the subject of urban renewal. Mem- 
bers will be interested in the argument 
Made by Senator CLARK of Pennsylvania 
concerning the necessity for a new De- 
Dartment of Urban Affairs. There are 
Many other articles that are instructive 
and informative on the many problems 
Confronted by those who administer the 
Federal program, their counterparts in 
the cities, and those who produce the end 
Product—the developers. The contents 
of the symposium are summarized in a 
very fine introduction written by Mr. 
Gang. Since the whole issue comes at an 
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opportune time, and represents a splen- 
did effort to fill the gaps in our under- 
standing of urban renewal, I believe the 
readers would find the introduction in- 
formative and helpful. The introduction 
by Mr. Gang follows: 
INTRODUCTION 
(By Arthur J. Gang) 
This issue was conceived as a means of ac- 


. cording recognition to a rapidly expanding 


program of Federal activity. It directs atten- 
tion to the variety of legal problems inherent 
in the Federal urban renewal program, and 
the opportunities that await members of the 
profession to contribute to their solution. 
Urban problems are becoming highly com- 
plex; we have it from no lesser authority than 
the majority whip of the Senate There is 
no urban problem of more staggering propor- 
tions than the accelerating trend toward 
blight, and no problem more complex? 
There are those who believe that the com- 
plexity of the problem is more than matched 
by the complexity of the Federal program de- 
vised to resist and reverse that trend. To the 
extent that this symposium contributes to 
an understanding of the Federal urban re- 


newal program and its components, it will 


have achieved its purpose. 
Ir 


The Federal urban renewal program is a 
program of loans and grants to local public 
agencies for the purpose of providing tem- 
porary „ and the major portion of 
the permanent financing, of projects for the 
prevention and elimination of slums and 
blight. The program has been in existence 
for a little more than a decade‘ and gives 
every promise of being with us for a long 
time to come. Brought into being by title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949° the statute un- 
derwent a thorough overhaul in 1954* when 
Congress broadened the scope of the pro- 
gram by authorizing assistance for the pur- 
pose of preventing as well as eliminating, 
slums and blight, and by introducing the 
concept of renewal, which contemplated 
the repair and rehabilitation of substandard 
structures in addition to the acquisition and 
demolition activities that had theretofore 
been the exclusive means of dealing with 
slums and blight. 

A second major revision of Federal urban 
renewal legislation was accomplished by the 
Housing Act of 1961, which became law on 
June 30. Without belittling any of the 
numerous modifications in the FHA section 
220 and 221 mortgage insurance programs 
that are intended to facilitate the provision 
of housing for moderate income families in 
urban renewal areas, or the many liberal- 
izing amendments to various features of the 
title I program, certainty among the more 
important accomplishments of the 1961 re- 
vision are the increase in capital grant con- 
tract authorizations from $2 billion to $4 
billion * and the increase in the Federal con- 
tribution to the permanent financing of re- 
newal projects for small municipalities from 
two-thirds of net project cost to three- 
fourths. The 1961 act has lent new urgency 
to the program and will certainly affect its 
tempo, but it. has not significantly altered 
the course and direction of Federal renewal 
activities. 

There is general recognition and agreement 
on the elements composing the syndrome of 
blight—substandard structures, inadequate 
plumbing, heating, and electrical facilities, 
overcrowding of people and structures, in- 
sufficient open space and recreational fa- 
cilities, poor street patterns, noxious land 
uses, high fire losses, and crime ratios, 
juvenile delinquency in large doses, an in- 
adequate tax base, and poor collections, 
vermin infestation and other health hazards, 
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social disorganization, hopelessness, despair, 
and stagnation.” There is far less under- 
standing of the tools that are available to 
arrest and erase blight, and woeful confusion 
about the manner in which urban renewal 
contributes to that end. To dissipate some 
of that confusion, there are presented several 
discursive articles on various aspects of 
urban renewal that are of particular inter- 
est to members of the bar. 
m 


Stratton Brown, in what is believed to be 
the first article appearing in any law jour- 
nal deyoted to the financial aspects of re- 
newal, describes the kinds of financial assist- 
ance that are available to a local public 
agency undertaking a renewal project and 
leads the reader through the steps involved 
in financing a typical project. Borrowing 
working capital or obtaining interim financ- 
ing in the private investment market is 
fraught with legal difficulties at every step. 
A successful transaction demands advance 
planning, precision of execution, and a sen- 
sitive appreciation of the importance of tim- 
ing. The urban renewal obligations of local 
public agencies throughout the country are 
now being marketed in a volume approxi- 
mating $100 million a month at an interest 
rate averaging 1½ percent. The excellent 
market acceptance of these obligations is 
due in no small measure to the skill of bond 
counsel in explaining the urban renewal pro- 
gram to their clients and satisfying them on 
the soundness of the security underlying 
the obligations that they purchase. 

Although Mr. Brown omits all discussion 
of the definitive loan = from his article, pre- 
sumably because it is not yet in common 
use, it is more than adequately treated by 
B. T. Fitzpatrick in his article on the role 
of the redevel The only issue of de- 
finitive loan obligations that has been mar- 
keted to date was sold in the private market 
by the Urban Redevelopment Authority of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to finance the lease of proj- 
ect land for the municipal auditorium in 
that city. However, the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration has entered into negotiations 
with several local public agencies for agree- 
ments to make definitive loans on specified 
terms when required. As the projects to 
which these agreements relate are completed. 
the local agencies involved will either sell 
their definitive loan obligations to the Gov- 
ernment or sell them in the private market, 
using the Government's contract as security 
for the loan. 

B. T. Fitspatrick’s article is more broadly 
addressed to the troublesome subject of 
negotiations for the disposition of land to 
the private developer, many of whom he 
represents. In view of his extensive experi- 
ence as an urban renewal practitioner, it 
comes as no surprise when he pleads for an 
understanding on the part of the redeveloper 
of the reasons for the controls sought to be 
imposed by the local agency and, at the same 
time, chides the local agency for thwarting 
unjustifiably the desire of the developer to 
set up the purchase and construction trans- 
action in the manner that will best serve his 
business interests. 

David L. Krooth is concerned with a dif- 
ferent breed of developer. He states the case 
for the consumer cooperative as a vehicle for 
reducing rentals in urban renewal areas and 
opening the way for a return of displacees 
to thelr former neighborhoods. He empha- 
sizes the savings involved in purchasing 
rental units through a cooperative and points 
to the additional downward pressure on costs 
that may be anticipated as a consequence of 
the new FHA below-market interest rate pro- 
gram instituted by the Housing Act of 1961. 
The wisdom of adequate legal representation 
to assure sound organization of the coopera- 
tive, and successful contract relationships in 
the purchase of land and construction serv- 
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ices, is apparent in every paragraph of Mr. 
Krooth’s presentation. 

Julian Levi's article is better understood 
when placed in the historical perspective of 
the evolution of the Federal legislation. It 
was only in 1954 that the definition of an 
urban renewal area was broadened to take 
into account “a blighted, deteriorated, or de- 
teriorating area” and that “rehabilitation or 
conservation" became authorized project 
activities. While there are Federal require- 
ments that must be satisfied before an area 
is deemd qualified for rehabilitation or con- 
servation treatment, State enabling statutes 
and State court decisions are generally more 
restrictive than Federal law on this score 
and, for all practical purposes, determine 
the eligibility of the area for the treatment 
proposed. Hence, the tendency to ignore 
the Federal statute in discussing issues of 
qualification or eligibility. Mr. Levi's thesis 
is simply stated. He questions the feasibility 
of a rehabilitation program in the absence 
of penalties for failure to comply that are 
sufficiently drastic to induce rehabilitation 
activities by property owners. While he 
argues well for that point of view, he would 
probably be the first to agree that we can- 
not bulldoze our way through ali of the 
slums and blighted areas of the Nation, and 
that the principal hope for urban renewal 
lies in developing solutions to the problems 
of rehabilitation and placing increasing re- 
Hance on this less drastic treatment for 
blighted areas. 

S. Leigh Curry, Jr., focuses upon a rela- 
tively new tool in the renewal arsenal—the 
community renewal Much of the 
project activity in the first decade of the 
urban renewal program has been frankly 
experimental in nature rather than part of 
a comprehensive assault upon the problems 
of blight. Two billion dollars, as Mr. Curry 
observes, is a vast sum of money ta commit 
to a trial and error approach to the problems 
of urban blight, and there is a growing de- 
mand in many quarters that the renewal 
dollar be stretched further to make greater 
inroads on the conditions that produce blight 
throughout a community. Professor Fitch, 
for example, reminds us that the Housing Act 
of 1949 provides the means, but not the 
policy for urban renewal.* He criticizes 
projects that create luxury apartments as 
reflecting “class architecture.” These “giant 
towers standing in landscaped deserts" rep- 
resent intrusions on the urban scene rather 
than “lively organic parts of complex urban 
reality." Mr. Curry would agree that there 
is an absence of coordinated policy in re- 
development. He sees the problem as one 
of project opportunism, the selection and 

of projects to serve short-run objec- 
tives. Recurrent difficulties of that nature 
must be faced unless a locality commits it- 
self to a communitywide renewal program 
on the basis of which particular project 
proposals can be evaluated.” 

Lewis H. Weinstein, writing as compre- 
hensive a review of urban renewal litigation 
as has appeared anywhere, stresses a propo- 
sition better understood by lawyers than 
by others when he urges that local public 
agencies have a profound responsibility to do 
justice, and to exercise their broad powers 
with a minimum of hardship to those affected 
by the renewal process. It is also encourag- 
ing to have his judgment that we are mov- 
ing away from a period of broad spectrum 
attaches upon the constitutionality of re- 
newal legislation and the findings and ac- 
tions of local public agencies and their gov- 
erning bodies, and toward a period of proj- 
ect litigation with challenges to particular 
actions that do not threaten the validity of 
the entire undert In support of that 
judgment is Mr. Weinstein's performance as 
counsel for the local agency or the munici- 
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pality in every litigated case in Massachu- 
setts involving slum clearance since 1939. 

In his to the Congress on March 
9, 1961, the President urged that we move 
“with new vigor to conserve and rehabilitate 
existing residential districts.” He recom- 
mended new authority for FHA to insure a 
wide variety of home improvement loans, 
particularly in urban renewal areas. He also 
asked for legislation authorizing. a locality 
to acquire existing housing In an urban re- 
newal area and resell it “at a realistic price” 
for rehabilitation. The President tied the 
request for the latter authority to his desire 
to keep rehabilitated housing available to 
families of moderate income. Richard H. 
Bryant traces the relationships of the sev- 
eral provisions enacted in the Housing Act 
of 1961 to implement this feature of the 
President's message, and in so doing, draws 
attention once again to the opportunity and 
the challenge that confront our cities. There 
are many proponents of the urban renewal 
program who are convinced that the success 
or failure of the program will be gaged in 
large measure by the extent to which we are 
able to lick the problem of providing hous- 
ing in renewal areas for a cosmopolitan in- 
fusion of families of moderate income.” 

The philosophical base for the symposium 
is provided by Senator CLanx and Commis- 
sioner Slayton. The Senator, with his cus- 
tomary effective advocacy, states the case for 
a Department of Urban Affairs and Housing, 
and forecasts accelerated progress in the so- 
lution of our urban problems once the De- 
partment is organized to provide the neces- 
sary leadership and coordination of the 
many forces striving for the revitalization of 
our cities." The Commissioner suggests a 
familiar dilemma—how to reverse the trend 
toward slums and blight when blight spreads 
more rapidly than our puny efforts in the 
areas where efforts are made, can arrest it. 
‘The escape from the dilemma, and the justi- 
fication for the continuing use of urban re- 
newal, is to have Federal aid generate self- 
help within the framework of a rational and 
comprehensive developmental program. 
That can be accomplished only when we are 
all aware of the importance of a develop- 
mental program to guide the growth of the 
city, when we stress good design in rebuild- 
ing the city, and when we remain alert to the 
human implications of all that we are do- 
ing by way of renewal. Commissioner Slay- 
ton has no pat answers for breaking the bot- 
tlenccks to renewal, but by articulating the 
problems and by restating so well the impor- 
tant objectives of renewal activity, he plants 
the seed for further thought and analysis. 
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By and large, lawyers have probably not 
been the most creative participants in urban 
renewal activity. There have been excep- 
tions—indeed, notable exceptions over the 
years—but to the bulk of our brethren of 
the bar as to the typical city dweller, urban 
renewal has been a never-never land in 
conception and practice. The growing vol- 
ume of legal literature in recent years 
addressed to renewal problems attests to a 
change.” With the constitutional underpin- 
nings firmly established, the average prac- 
titioner can no longer afford to ignore the 
renewal field except at the peril of seeing 
good legal business gravitate in other direc- 
tions, Moreover, as public officials become 
increasingly enthusiastic about the potential 
of urban renewal for their respective com- 
munities, there will be a tendency for some 
to become a bit careless about the rights of 
the individual tenant or property owner, and 
considerable legal talent will be required to 
minimize hardships for those scheduled to 
be uprooted. The effectiveness of such le- 
gal representation will vary directly in pro- 
portion to counsel's familiarity with the re- 
quirements and procedures of the renewal 
process as it functions in his community. 
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Running through the contributions to 
this issue is a theme of optimism—re- 
strained to be sure, but optimism nonethe- 
less—that the trend toward urban blight can 
be reversed and that urban renewal is a suit- 
able tool for the purpose. To those who 
would abandon the fight and flee from urban 
blight to suburban sprawl, we can do no 
better than to repeat the advice of the 
prophet: 

“And seek the peace of the city whither I 
have caused you to be carried away captive, 
and pray unto the Lord for it; for in the 
peace thereof shall ye have peace.” = 


Deputy Chief Counsel, Urban Renewal 
Administration; A. B. 1935 College of the City 
of New York, LL.B. 1938 Columbia Law 
School; member of the New York Bar, ad- 
mitted to practice before the U.S. Supreme 
Court, the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit, and the US. 
Court of Military Appeals. 

? Hearings on S. 1633 before the Subcom- 
mittee on Reorganization and International 
Organizations of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, 87th Cong., Ist ses5.. 


at 14 (1961). 
“Exploding Metropolis” 


*See Whyte, 
(1958). 

*For an excellent article dealing with the 
origins and development of the Federal leg- 
islation, see Foard & Fefferman, “Federal 
Urban Renewal Legislation,” 25 Law and 
Contemp. Prob. 635 (1960). 

63 Stat. 413, 414; 42 U.S.C. 1441 and 
1450 et seq. 

"68 Stat. 590, 622; 42 U.S.C. 1451 et seq. 

775 Stat. 149. See infra, p. 284. 

»The current demand for funds is such 
that contract commitments are expected to 
total $800 million for fiscal year 1962 as op- 
posed to $343 million actually committed 
during the last fiscal year. 

A small municipality is one having a 
population of 50,000 or less, or 150,000 or 
less in the Case of a municipality in a rede- 
velopment area so designated by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce under sec. 5(a) of the 
Area Redevelopment Act. 

* Title I defines an urban renewal area 
only in broad general terms. 42 US.C. 
1460(a). The urban Renewal Administra- 
tion will not approve the designation of an 
urban renewal area for title I assistance, 
however, unless at least 20 percent of the 
buildings in the area contain one or more 
building deficiencies, and the area itself con- 
tains two or more environmental deficiencies. 
HHFA, “Urban Renewal Manual,” ch. 3-1. 
Additional criteria must be satisfied to jus- 
tify the particular type of treatment pro- 
posed for the area. Id., ch. 10-1, sec. 121-2. 

u 42 U.S.C. 1452. The Administrator is au- 
thorized by law to make both tem and 
definitive loans to local public agencies for 
the undertaking of urban renewal projects. 
A definitive loan bears interest at not less 
than the going Federal rate and must be re- 
paid within 40 years. It is designed to 
finance the lease of project land by a local 
public agency, and repayment is secured by 
and obtained from the rentals of the leased 
land. 

1 Infra., p. 347. 

= See, e.g., 6744 III. Anno. Stat., sec. 91.10, 
and see Osgood & Zwerner, “Rehabilitation 
and Conservation,” 25 Law and Contemp. 
Prop. 711-717 (1960). 

Fitch, “In Defense of the City,” 27 Acad. 
Pol. Scl. Proc. 2, 10 (May, 1960). 

16 Mr, Curry’s emphasis on a community 
renewal program as a*solution for project op- 
portunism seems to contrast with Professor 
Fitch's argument for a national policy to- 
ward the city as a corrective measure. If the 
latter is urging that the Federal Government 
afford additional advice and encouragement 
to local communities in the planning of 
Projects and the redevelopment of renewal 
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areas, there can be no quarrel with his pro- 
Posal. However, if that national policy has 
More affirmative implications, then it may be 
tent with a basic premise of the 
al program that projects are locally 
Conceived, locally planned and locally ex- 
uted with a minimum of control and direc- 
from the Federal Government. 

H. Doc, No. 102, 87th Cong., lst sess. 
(1961); 107 ConcresstonaL Recorp 3408 
(daily ed., Mar. 8, 1961). 

See Testimony of Robert C. Weaver, Ad- 
Ministrator, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, before a Subcommittee of the Sen- 
&te Committee on Banking and Currency, 
87th Cong., Ist sess., Housing Legislation of 
1961, pp. 245-250 (1961). 

“Both the House and Senate Committee 
on Government Operations have reported 
favorably on the Department bill. The Sen- 
ate Report on S. 1633 filed on Sept. 9, 1961, 
Was scheduled for debate on that date but 
Was passed over on motion of Senator FONG, 
Republican of Hawail. 105 CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorn 17309 (1961). The reasons suggested 
Were that the bill could not be properly con- 
Sidered because of the lack of time before 
adjournment in this session of Congress and 
a delay in the submission of the minority 

on the bill. It is anticipated that the 
debate on the Department bill will occur in 
the next session of the Congress. 

“Symposium—Land Use Planning,” 20 
Fordham L, Rev, 635 (1961); “Symposium— 
Urban Renewal,” (pts. 1-2), 25 and 26 Law 
and Contemp, Prob. 1, 631 (1900-1961): 
Waite, “Nonresidential Urban Renewal in 
New York,” 10 Buffalo L, Rev. 265 (1961); 

. “Impact of Urban Renewal on Real 

y Law.“ 41 Chi. B. Rec. 443 (1960); 
Sporn, “Some Contributions of the Income 
Tax Law to the Growth and Prevalence of 
Slums,” 59 Col. L. Rev. 1026 (1959); note, 
er of Urban Redevelopment Agencies to 
demn Private Property for Resale to Pri- 
Yate Individuals,” 35 Tul. L. Rev, 616 (1960); 
Rote, “Judicial Review of Urban Redevelop- 
ment Agency Determinations,” 69 Yale L, J. 
821 (1959): note, “Long-Term Leasing in 
Urban Renewal: an Alternate Method of 
Municipal Land Disposition,” 68 Yale L, J. 
1424 (1959); note, “Problems of Eliminating 
and Preventing Urban Deterioration,” 72 
Harv, L. Rey. 504 (1959); note, Urban Re- 
Rewal—Fssentials of the Federal Program,” 
48 Ky. L. J. 321 (1959). And see address by 
ard R. B, Powell on Mar. 4, 1961, “Social 
With the Contents of the Law of 

„ & Columbia Law School Alumni 
Bulletin, No. 3, (Spring 1961) p. 3, 11 (plac- 
urban renewal in the context of major 
devolopments in the law of real property): 
address by Adolf A, Berle, Jr., “Reflections on 
Financing Governmental Functions of the 
Metropolis,” 27 Acad. Pol. Sci. Proc. 66 (May 
960), (urging a system of Federal guaran- 
as well as direct subsidies for all metro- 
Politan needs). See also, Siegel, “The Law 
or Open Space,” Regional Plan Association, 

te (1960). 

Jeremiah 29: 7. 


New Orleans Grain Prosperity 
Threatened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HALE BOGGS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 
i BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
te ve to extend my remarks, I should like 
include the following editorial from 
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the New Orleans States-Item of Febru- 
ary 10, 1962, entitled “New Orleans 
Grain Prosperity Threatens”: 

New ORLEANS GRAIN PROSPERITY THREATENED 

If they are not already so doing, local ship- 
ping interests ought to devote full attention 
to portentous implications posed by the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community. 

Currently New Orleans Is basking profit- 
ably in its impressive successes as the Na- 
tion's No. 1 grain port. 

Last year 202 million bushels of grain were 
shipped out. This compared with 165 mu- 
lon in 1960 and continued a meteoric rise 
that began in 1956 when 83 million bushels 
were exported. 

If Chicago was the world’s hog butcher, 
the New Orleans Port Record was moved to 
observe last year, then certainly New Orleans 
had become its breadgiver, providing wheat 
for French buns, corn for Italian chickens, 
soybeans for Europe’s cattle, barley, and milo 
for many a distillery across the Atlantic. 

But now the sobering prospect arises that 
the entire European demand for farm prod- 
ucts shipped out of New Orleans may soon 
be snipped off, acocrding to the New York 
Times, 

“In fact,” notes the Times, “within a few 
years Ít is quite likely that Europe may be- 
come an exporter of food rather than an 
im ON : 

Principal objective of the European eco- 
nomic community, reminds Times staff writ- 
er J. H. Carmical, is unification of West Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg into a single trading 
entity or common market. 

The threat to U.S. agricultural exports 
comes in the form of the Common Market's 
newly drafted farm plan, which provides: 

“The imposition of tariffs on farm prod- 
ucts imported from outside sources at rates 
equal to the difference between the world 
price and the Common Market support 
price.” 

European support prices at levels cur- 
rently contemplated, notes the Times, 
would stimulate full-scale food-producing 
effort in most sections of the Common Mar- 
ket, thereby making Europe more than self- 
sufficient agriculturally. 

“Eventually,” the Times notes, “grain ex- 
ports from the United States to the Com- 
mon Market would virtually cease.” 

In that event what happens to New Or- 
leans’ grain bonanza? 

That President Kennedy is fully cognizant 
of the Common Market's threat to U.S. agri- 
cultural exports is suggested in his bold new 
farm program. 

The administration is considering drastic 
restriction of food production over a long 
period, as well as gradual disposal of some 
inventories. 

With these straws in the wind, long-range 
vision and preparation, together with full 
exploration of alternate marketing possibili- 
ties, are imperative on the part of local 
shippers, 


Can We Afford the President's 
Proposals? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1962 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as most 
Americans enter this period of the year 


when they are struggling to find ways 
to meet their Federal tax bill, it may 
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be time for us to ask ourselves if we can 
afford the costly proposals of President 
Kennedy and the fuzzy economic ideas of 
his chief advisers. The following edito- 
rial from the Chicago Daily Tribune is 
even more to the point: 

THE Han Cost or KENNEDY 


It is difficult almost to the point of im- 
possibility to comprehend a budget such as 
Mr. Kennedy's for the 1962-63 fiscal year, 
which calls for $92% billion in spending. 
The natural assumption, encouraged by the 
President, is that this must somehow repre- 
sent the cost of surviving against the Com- 
munist threat. 

Mr, Kennedy says that “more than three- 
quarters of the increase” over the spending 
of the present fiscal year, ending next June 
30, “is accounted for by national security 
and space activities, and the bulk of the re- 
mainder by fixed interest charges.” 

This increase is $3.4 billion, but for the 
present fiscal year Mr. Kennedy himself ad- 
vanced the spending beyond the proposals 
of the Eisenhower administration by $8.8 
billion, so that the best he is offering here 
is a comparison with his own inflated per- 
formance. 

Nor, when he writes off so much of the 
increase to defense and space, is Mr. Ken- 
nedy offering a fair statement, for the per- 
tinent comparison is not to the increase, 
but to the total spending. And here it will 
be found that defense alone comes, not to 
three-quarters of total spending, but to 58 
percent; while defense, plus space and for- 
eign aid, come to 63 percent of it. 

But, subtracting all these activities from 
the total, and without even questioning their 
need or validity, we find $35 billion going 
into things which Mr. Kennedy does not seek 
to Justify by reference to security or space. 
Of this, $9.4 billion is written off to Interest 
chargas, as if that were an inevitability, 
although this service charge is the price of 
ycars of Indifference to budget deficits. And 
the price, through continued Indifference, 
will certainly keep rising. 

Having stripped all these costs away from 
the budget, we still find $25.6 billion going 
into the domestic operations of Government. 
Comparing the projected expenditures of the 
coming fiscal year, item by item, with the 
actual spending in so recent a year as 1958, 
we find that every outlay is on a sharply 
ascending curve. 

Health, education, and welfare spent 
$2,645 million in 1958. It is now down for 
$5,348 million, In 5 years its spending has 
doubled. 

The Department of the Interior is up from 
$666 million to $1.03 billion. The State De- 
partment has Jumped from $206 million to 
$342 million; District of Columbia from $25 
to $85 million; Housing and Home Pinance 
Agency from $199 million to $1,383 million; 
Department of Agriculture from $4.875 mil- 
lion to 86,709 million; Department of Com- 
merce from $327 to $815 million. 

Whereas, in 1958, funds appropriated to 
the President were $470 million, they are now 
five times as much, at $2,421 million. 

The Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce remarks that the idea that public 
seryices have been “starved” in recent years 
is a popular contention of liberal professors 
and others who were influential in drafting 
the 1960 Democratic platform and are now 
active in the administration. But, whereas 
national income increased 26 percent in the 
period 1955-60, spending by all governments 
on education increased 53 percent in the 
same period, to almost $1914 billion in 1960. 

In this period spending on housing and 
community development increased 87 per- 
cent; on highways, 47 percent; natural re- 
sources, 29 percent; public health and hos- 
pitals, 53 percent; public welfare, 39 percent; 
police and fire protection, 48 percent, and 
sanitation, 51 percent. 
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If any sector of the economy is being 
“starved,” it is not the public sector,” but 
the private, represented by the taxpayers, 
and the national administration is leading 
the way. 


Legislative Program of the DAV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1962, I had the distinct honor 
and privilege of introducing to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs a friend and 
neighbor, Francis R. Buono, national 
commander, Disabled American Veter- 
ans. Commander Buono made an out- 
standing presentation of the legislative 
program of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include my introductory statement and 
the statement of National Commander 
Buono: 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH P. ADDABBO, INTRODUC- 
Inc Francis R. Buono, NATIONAL CoM- 
MANDER, DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
1961-62, TO THE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS, FEBRUARY 8, 1962 
Francis R, Buono, 46, was elected to a 1- 

year term as national commander of the 

Disabled American Veterans at the organ- 

ization’s 40th Annual National Convention 

in St. Louis, Mo., on August 25, 1961. 

He lives with his wife and three children 
in Bayside, N.Y. 

Buono served with the U.S. Infantry in 
Africa and Italy during World War II, and 
was wounded three times, His principal 
military decorations include the Bronze 
Star, Purple Heart, Soldiers Medal and Com- 
bat Infantryman’s Badge. 

Buono volunteered as a private in 1942 
and was discharged with the rank of cap- 
tain in 1946. He was a platoon sergeant, 
company commander, and battalion opera- 
tions officer, 

For the past 11 years, Buono has been 
deputy warden in charge of transportation 
for New York City’s Department of Correc- 
tion. A civil service employee of that city 
for 21 years, he has risen through the ranks 
to a position with executive responsibility 
for supervision of 275 employees and disposi- 
tion of an annual agency budget of $9 
million. 

Buono became active in DAV in New York 
State in 1946. He became State commander 
in 1952, after serving terms as State senior 
vice commander, State junior vice com- 
mander, chapter commander, and chapter 
adjutant. 

Buono's other national DAV activities in- 
clude; national executive committeeman in 
1953 and 1954; chairman of the national 
finance committee in 1955, 1956, and 1957; 
and national senior vice commander, 1960-61. 
He also is a member of the DAV Service 
Foundation’s Board of Trustees. 

Buono received his military training at the 
Motors Division of the Cavalry School, Fort 
Riley, Kans.; Infantry Officers School, Fort 
Benning, Ga.; and the Command and Staff 
School, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

A native of Bayside, N.Y., Buono attended 
the School of Engineering at Manhattan 
College and New York University’s Graduate 
School of Administration, Management and 
Executive Development. 

Buono also is active in civic and other 
organization work. He is chairman of the 
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finance committee, Columbia Association, 

Department of Correction; past president of 

the Deputy Warden's Association, Depart- 

ment of Correction; and past president of the 

Civic Association. He is active in the Com- 

munity Chest Fund, Boy Scouts of America, 

and Explorer Scouts. Buono also is a mem- 
ber of the American Legion and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. 

STATEMENT OF FRANCIS R. BUONO, NATIONAL 
COMMANDER OF THE DISABLED AMERICAN VET- 
ERANS TO THE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ Ar- 
FAIRS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, FEBRUARY 
8, 1962 
Subject: Legislative program of the Dis- 

abled American Veterans, * 

Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee: 

As the National Commander of the Dis- 

abled American Veterans, I, Francis R. Buono, 

wish to thank this committee for the op- 
portunity of appearing here today for the 
purpose of introducing the legislative pro- 
gram of the Disabled American Veterans and 
to briefly discuss with you some of the 
thoughts of our organization on veterans’ 
affairs, and to give you some of the ex- 
pressions I have received from our mem- 
bers in my travels throughout this great 

Nation of ours when visiting our chapters and 

departments, However, may I take a mo- 

ment to introduce our Washington staff. 

First I would like to introduce our national 

director of legislation, Mr. Elmer M. Freu- 

denberger, who has appeared before you 
on numerous occasions in the past. Next, 

Mr. Irving Peltz, our national service di- 

rector, and also our assistant national serv- 

ice director of claims, Mr. Frank G. Wood. 

The next gentleman is Mr, Pasquale Gervace, 

our assistant national service director of em- 

ployment. All are members of the Disabled 

American Veterans assigned to our National 

Service Headquarters in Washington and 

they are available for consultation on prob- 

lems concerning legislation, claims and em- 
ployment matters affecting veterans and 
their dependents. 

This week we are holding our annual con- 
ference of department commanders and ad- 
jutants here in Washington, as well as the 
winter meeting of our national executive 
committee. I would like to ask all of these 
State and national officers to stand at once 
rather than taking time for individual intro- 
ductions. 

As the national commander of the Dis- 
abied American Veterans, I approach this 
meeting with a sense of grave responsibility. 
This feeling comes to me as I reflect upon 
the visits I have made to the “grass roots 
membership” of our organization through- 
out the country. -This enabled me to gain 
an insight into the fears and feelings of 
frustration in the minds and hearts of so 
many of our members. My feelings of re- 
sponsibility are magnified in the knowledge 
that the more than 209,000 members of our 
organization actually reflect the problems, 
feelings, and emotions of more than 2 mil- 
lion disabled veterans in this land. My 
statement this morning is therefore more 
than just a personal presentation, but 
rather a refiection of what I have heard, 
what I’ve seen, and what I've felt as a result 
of my contacts. Much of what I have heard 
and what I convey to you this morning is 
the result of the feelings of so very many 
of our disabled members in their keen dis- 
appointment over the events occurring to 
our compensation increase bill in the 
closing days of Congress in 1961, 

There is more involved than just the mat- 
ter of an increase. The 50 cents a month 
or even $20 per month that might have re- 
sulted in the passage of the compensation 
increase bill has become less important than 
the feeling that the cause of the disabled 
veteran in this land of ours is less important 
in the eyes of some than it was during the 
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days immediately after the war. But the 
philosophy of compensating veterans is the 
same today as it was when first set forth by 
George Washington, There is more involved 
here than simply giving lip service to a 
group of men and women who were unfortu- 
nate enough to have been disabled. The 
whole economy of the Nation is involved. 
As an economic principle, it is imperative 
that the largest number of people possible, 
approach in purchasing power, the normal 
standard of living set by the economy of & 
nation. If a large segment of the popula- 
tion of any society is unable to maintain 
the standard of living enjoyed by the great 
majority, this minority will drag down those 
standards with the result that eventually 
all of the people will share the poverty 
brought about by an imprudent economy 
that fails to recognize the needs of all the 
people. The whole theory of compensation 
should be viewed from the principle that 
it is wise economy to provide for those who 
are totally unable to work and to partially 
provide for those who have lost a portion 
of the ability to maintain a standard of liv- 
ing they might have achieved were it not 
for the physical disability acquired by service 
to the Nation. 

It was appalling to the members of our 
organization to know that while our legisla- 
tion was not passed, at the same time $4 
billion in foreign aid was granted to aid 
other countries and other peoples, including 
nations we had defeated in World War IL 
In retrospect, we wonder if the fates of war 
had been unkind to us and if we had been 
the vanquished instead of the victor, if the 
Axis Powers and the Communist powers 
would have given us in the United States 
billions of dollars in foreign ald? While we 
in the Disabled American Veterans are fully 
aware of the need for the foreign aid pro- 
gram particularly as a measure to fight com- 
munism and maintain the peace of the 
world, we cannot help but inquire if we 
might not also be entitled to consideration 
in our fight to provide for our service-con- 
nected wartime disabled veterans, a life with 
dignity and security, free from the fear of 
poverty, and conducive to a feeling of pride, 
as well as recognition or services rendered to 
a grateful American Nation. 

We note with considerable dismay the 
tendency on the part of some to infuse into 
the structure of compensation, some of the 
principles of pension and to attempt to base 
compensation more and more upon the n 
theory inherent in the philosophy of pen- 
sion. The application of the need theory tO 
the principles of compensation is, in our 
opinion, completely repugnant to the whole 
philosophy and ideal of compensating a per- 
son for a disability incurred in the service 
of the people of this Nation. The need 
theory takes into consideration only the im- 
mediate situation, but does not encompass 
the broader aspect of disability. Disability 
has three major aspects: 

1. There is the immediate effect upon the 
individual; 2 there is the effect of the con- 
dition on securing employment and in job 
retention, and also in job advancement; 3- 
there is the effect of the disability upon the 
vocational longevity of the disabled person. 

The first two principles are self-evident and 
we do not feel it necessary to elaborate on 
them except to state that they are so elemen- 

to the whole concept of compensation 
that it should be readily discernible that to 
modify or dilute these principles is to cause 
irreparable damage to the entire theory. The 
third item, however, is one that has never 
been properly explored and we feel it is` 
timely to consider this problem. We can 
see this problem in better perspective today 
because the World War II veteran is now 
facing the fact that his disabilities are 
becoming increasingly noticeable to him as 
he grows older. Thus we see the paraplegic. 
who used to pose for pictures and even was 
seen in motion pictures, hopping into his 
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Car from his wheelchair and performing 
Many amazing feats with and in spite of his 
disability, haying to decrease his activities 
and in many cases give up his vocational 
life. With the aging process, man’s disabili- 
tles acquired through his lifetime become 
more and more prominent in his ability to 
Work and to perform functions which others 
&t the same age are able to perform. The 
total effect, then, of disability, is that it 
does sometimes dramatically curtail and 
shorten the disabled person's vocational life. 
The need theory does not take this into 
Consideration. The income that one re- 
ceives from compensation from the Veterans’ 
Administration can, to a degree, take up the 
Slack in lost earning power, make up for 
lost earnings due to disablement, and aid 
in planning for a premature retirement age 
t about from the rigors of disability. 
Who can tell how long the individual who is 
disabled is going to be able to work? This 
Cannot be answered precisely in each case, 
but we do know that the more severe the 
disability, the more drastte will be the reduc- 
in the number of years employment may 
be maintained. We therefore denounce the 
need theory as entirely unrealistic, calcu- 
lated to limit consideration of the disability 
to the present only, with no thought to the 
future problems inherent in all disability 
factors. Economically, the disabled veteran 
has become adjusted to the role of compen- 
sation which we have tried to keep on a par 
With living conditions to the extent that 
With what he is able to earn in wages coupled 
With his compensation, he is able to be in a 
Position where he has some degree of security 
for himself and his family and some degree 
Of self-respect mentally, spiritually and 
economically, 

In any provision made for general disa- 

ty compensation increases, we of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans continue to believe 
that an across-the-board percentage in- 
Crease, using the figure “15 percent" as to all 
Tates, is by far the most equitable and sound 
Solution to this problem. The range pro- 
vided by this formula would provide, for 
example, an increase from the present rate 
Of $19 to $22 monthly for the 10 percent dis- 
abled veteran and from $225 to $250 monthly 
for the 100 percent disabled veteran. 

Our national legislative committee, com- 
Posed of Bill H. Fribley, a past national 
Commander from Kansas as chairman, 

„O. Killin, of Michigan, and Ray- 
mond J. Isley, of Alabama, met in Washing- 
ton, D.C., with the national commander in 

vember of 1961 and as to the matter of 
increased compensation it was determined 
that our legislative program for 1962 would 
Call for a 15-percent across-the-board in- 
crease in compensation rates and including 
the section-from our original bill last year 
on multiple sclerosis, and the section on aid 
and attendance hospital adjustment. The 
Committee assigned the highest legislative 
Priority to this measure, which has resulted 
in the drafting of a new bill introduced by 
Your chairman, and now HR. 9565. We 
commend this bill to your early and favor- 
able consideration. 

In addition to the compensation increase 
bill, the national legislative committee of 
the Disabled American Veterans assigned top 
Priority to other DAV bills. As to those 
Coming within the jurisdiction of this com- 
Mittee, I mention the following: 

(1) The dependency allowances for the 
lower ratings 10 to 40 percent. The 
Pending bill on this is H.R. 882; (2) The bill 
to freeze the VA rating schedule. The 
Pending bill on this is H-R. 881; (3) Federal 
reimbursement to State workmen's compen- 
Sation funds, etc. The pending bill on this 
is HR. 871; (4) The bills on statutory awards 
embodied in pending bills H.R. 846 and H.R. 
878. (Passed by House and now in Senate 
Finance Committee.) 
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The Disabled American Veterans has never 
become reconciled to the inequity of exclud- 
ing dependency allowance to those disabled 
veterans rated below 50 percent, The vet- 
erans rated 10 to 40 percent need 
this family allowance also. Attention is 
called to the fact that most of these ratings 
have been lowered through the years to 
below 50 percent after review. “We shall 
haye more to say on this matter when hear- 
ings are held on the specific bills in the field 
of compensation benefits. 

The bill regarding the freezing of the 
rating schedule is not a new proposal. If 
enacted, this bill would bring about a stabi- 
lization of the present provisions of the 
schedule and would require future changes 
to the schedule to be placed in the hands 
of Congress. The reasons for our position 
on this subject are numerous and born from 
our experiences in the past involving sched- 
ular changes working to the detriment of 
scores of our disabled veterans. The DAV 
is conducting a survey and study of repre- 
sentative cases and our latest findings will 
be brought to the attention of this commit- 
tee prior to further hearings pertinent to 
the subjects of compensation ratings. I men- 
tion this bill to assure this committee that 
we do regard the measure with great serious- 
ness regardless of how other groups and 
organizations may feel about it. 

The bill regarding Federal reimbursement 
to State workmen's compensation funds 
would serve the excellent purpose of en- 
couraging employers to hire disabled vet- 
erans knowing that they will not be penal- 
ized for their humanity if the disabled em- 
ployees suffer further injury while on the 
job. The commendable results achieved 
through campaigns designed to urge employ- 
ment to the physically handicapped would 
be given great impetus through the enact- 
ment of H.R. 871, and we strongly recom- 
mend that your committee report out this 
bill. 

In the last session of this Congress, your 
committee did report out and the House 
passed the two statutory award bills, but the 
Senate Finance Committee, as on other oc- 
casions, tabled these very meritorious bills. 

It should be pointed out the establishment 
of top priority bills in connection with the 
DAV legislative program does not in any 
way lessen the interest we have in or in 
any way detract from the vigor of our ef- 
forts in the matter of other legislation pend- 
ing from the last session or those measures 
which have been or will be introduced at this 
session in behalf of our organization. Many 
of these matters will be referred to specifi- 
cally at subsequent meetings and hearings 
to be scheduled by this committee. 

For the reasons stated, I will not delve into 
the very important subject of hospital, medi- 
cal, and domiciliary care except to state that 
the DAV believes that the ceiling on hospital 
beds should be raised from 125,000 to 150,000. 
We also believe that comprehensive plans 
should be expedited to care for the aging 
veterans of our wars. We are aware that 
your committee reported out and the House 
passed House Joint Resolution 73, which is 
still before the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

I must not let this occasion pass without 
expressing the sincere gratitude of our mem- 
bers to this committee for the interest and 


sympathy you have always shown to the. 


problems of the disabled veterans. To be 
sure, 1961 was a disappointing year for us 
in some respects. The increase in compen- 
sation rates still remains an unresolved mat- 
ter. There are other matters which still 
must be resolved, but I want each and every 
member of this committee to know that we 
do look to this committee with great hope, 
that the tradition established over the long 
years by the many wonderful people serving 
on the committee, toward humane and 
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equitable treatment of the problems of the 
service-connected wartime disabled veteran, 
will continue and grow with eyen greater 
understanding so that all disabled veterans 
may walk in dignity and security. We pray 
that favorable action will be taken by this 
Congress to show the way to the youth of 
America, and educate them so the cause, 
efforts, and sacrifices made by our disabled 
veterans were not in vain but rather to 
guarantee their freedom in our American 
way of life. 

May I express to you my great pleasure in 
being permitted to appear before you this 
morning. I speak for every officer and mem- 
ber when I convey our sincere good wishes 
to you and thanks to you for your tireless 
efforts in behalf of all our war disabled and 
their families. 

We hope to see all of you who can pos- 
sibly be there at our national service head- 
quarters tonight for a social get-together. 

Thank you. 


Cabinet Status Needed for Urban Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
take this opportunity to insert my state- 
ment which I delivered on February 8, 
1962, to the Committee on Government 
Operations which has been holding hear- 
ings on Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1962, to create a Department of Urban 
Affairs: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN ALFRED E. SANT- 
ANGELO IN SUPPORT OF REORGANIZATION PLAN 
No. 1 or 1962, To CREATE A DEPARTMENT 
or URBAN AFFAIRS 


Gentlemen, I appreciate the opportunity 
to appear before you to speak in behalf of 
the Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1962 sub- 
mitted to Congress by the President of the 
United States. This plan proposes to create 
a Department of Urban Affairs and Housing, 
with a Secretary of Urban Affairs. 

As a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, subcommittee of Agriculture, I have 
seen the effectiveness of an agency guided 
by a Secretary of Agriculture. Without a 
Secretary of Agriculture, the myriad and 
intricate problems of agriculture would be 
unresolved and our Nation of 180 million 
people could not be fed by a segment of our 
population which constitutes less than 10 
percent working their farms. 

The Secretary of Agriculture handles and 
supervises activities which many would re- 
gard as not relating to farming, but on 
closer analysis, there is a relationship be- 
tween the farm and the activities to which 
the Secretary of Agriculture gives sense and 
direction. The major objective of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the Department 
of Agriculture is the supervision of the pro- 
duction of food and fiber with the manage- 
ment of its supply. The Agriculture De- 
partment deals with research, not only in 
food, but also in the basic sciences which 
bring about new products, improved quality 
of the food supply, and variations in the 
type of food we eat and the clothing we 
wear. The Department has jurisdiction over 
the inspection of meat and poultry. It su- 
pervises the conservation of soil and the pre- 
vention, of floods. It manages a special 
school milk program and a schoo} lunch 
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program which affects the lives of 13 mil- 
lion of our schoolchildren and aids the 
pocketbook of families which perhaps could 
not afford a decent meal for their children. 
The ent administers a program of 
housing for the farmer, not only in the im- 
provement of present housing, but in the 
construction of new shelter. When crops 
fail, a program of crop insurance is admin- 
istered by the Agriculture Department. The 
rural people find available to them, through 
their cooperatives, electrification of their 
homes and farms and communication in a 
REA telephone system. The food supply 
which the farmers produce in abundance 
requires the storage of wheat, corn, feed 
grains and cotton, which the Department 
supervises and administers. In far-off lands 
when people are hungry, and, yes, also in 
our own country, programs to combat famine 
and to furnish food to those suffering pov- 
erty are administered by the Agriculture 
Department. Without sense and guidance, 
the farm program in these United States 
would be chaotic, and could not possibly be 
administered to feed the people of the coun- 
try or many of the nations throughout the 
world, 

Just as the Secretary of Agriculture in a 
Cabinet position has given sense and guid- 
ance to the myriad problems of agriculture, 
so will a Secretary of Urban Affairs give sense 
and direction to the manifold problems of 
urban affairs. Since 1949 urban develop- 
ment has been a program which Congress 
has said was necessary and essential for a 
better standard of living and for the im- 
provement of urban conditions. Apart from 
the improvement in housing, the problems 
of cities are complicated and difficult of solu- 
tion. Three-fourths of our national popula- 
tion, or approximately 130 million, live in 
the cities. Over 130 cities have populations 
of more than 100,000 residents. The experi- 
ence of other areas and the effectiveness of a 
Secretary of Cabinet status demonstrate that 
cities should be represented in the Cabinet 
with a Secretary of Urban Affairs. A Cabinet 
position for cities is not only justified by 
need, but also by its contributions. Metro- 


politan areas produce most of our wealth, 


exclusive of food and fiber. They produce 
enough to enable most communities to build 
a floor under misery, to provide leisure for 
the working mind, and to support institu- 
tions to advance our way of life called civil- 
ization, The manufacturing of clothing, the 
production of chemicals, the forging of steel 
ingots, the manufacturing of appliances and 
farm equipment, the processing of foods and 
textiles are performed in metropolitan areas. 
Those who work in cities require decent 
shelter, pure water and air, effective mass 
and private transportation, educational 
facilities, recreational outlets, such as 
theater, television, radio, press and parks, 
places of worship, such as churches and 
synagogues. In the furtherance of the at- 
tainment of these requirements, the cliff 
dwellers need protection at work, on the way 
home, and at home. These measures consist 
of housing regulations, factory rules, police 
supervision and fire protection, correctional 
institutions, hospital care and preventives of 
juvenile crime must also be considered. All 
of these activities must have a sense of direc- 
tion and guidance, They can find such direc- 
tion through a of Urban Affairs, 
and we, as responsible legislators, must make 
provision to create a department which will 
do the job. 

Cities today face many difficulties. Finan- 
cial limitations hamper solutions. Diversi- 
fied agencies hinder the attainment of goals. 
Unplanned and sprawling growth require 
urban renewal and revision to provide better 
living quarters and functional construction. 
Proper planning in the form of urban renewal 
requires direction and commonsense to elim- 
inate the bottlenecks which retard proper 
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growth and which will maximize space for 
healthy and safe living conditions. 

A hue and cry has been raised because our 
President has the tment of 
Robert Weaver as the first Secretary of Urban 
Affairs. I have known Mr. Weaver for many 
years, and I am familiar with the work that 
he has performed in the field of housing 
which is an important factor in any urban 
program, Mr. Weaver is préeminently fitted 
by experience and character to hold the posi- 
tion as secretary of the proposed agency. 

In the interest of our country and in the 
interest of human relations, I urge this com- 
mittee to recommend the approval of Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 submitted by the 
President of the United States. 


An Address by the Honorable Robert L. 
Garner, President, International Fi- 
nance Corporation, at the 1961 Annual 
Meeting of the Board of Governors, 
September 21, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to be able to attend the 
meetings of the International Monetary 
Fund, the International Finance Cor- 
poration, and other financial institutions 
in Vienna, Austria, last September. One 
of the highlights of this occasion was the 
following address by the Honorable Rob- 
ert L. Garner, retiring President of the 
International Finance Corporation, at 
the meeting of that body’s Board of Gov- 
ernors on September 21, 1961. 

I commend it to the attention of our 
colleagues: 

AvpRESS BY ROBERT L. GARNER, PRESIDENT OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION, 
AT THE 1961 ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD 
or GOVERNORS, VIENNA, AUSTRIA, SEPTEMBER 
21, 1961 


Only a poet could be expected to find fresh 
words to describe the pleasure of being in 
this ancient and lovely city and of enjoying 
the gay and warm hospitality of our Austrian 
hosts. I shall merely add a simple word of 
appreciation and join in what has been so 
frequently expressed by earlier speakers. 

The year since our previous meeting has 
been an important one for IFC. The amount 
of new investments was somewhat lower than 
in the previous year, although in the past 
few months we have made the largest com- 
mitments for any similar period. 

But I consider more important several new 
developments. We have made the first sales 
of entire investments out of portfolio, in 
line with our basic purpose to help enter- 
prises get started and then sell to private 
investors—thus revolving our funds. The 
three sales were on terms providing a satis- 
factory profit. 

We have recently made commitments to 
provide equity-type capital to two private 
financial institutions in Colombia. This will 
enable them to expand their investment ac- 
tivities over a broadening range of local en- 
terprises—chiefiy smaller and medium size 
concerns, which it is impractical for IFG to 
finance directly. 

Another quite different operation is a com- 
mitment of $3 million in a $72 million 
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petrochemical complex in Argentina. Or- 
ganized and largely financed by a group of 
important US. industrial companies and 
American and European investments, IFC 
was invited to provide the small balance of 
funds needed to conclude the transaction. 

These variations from the Corporation“ 
usual type of investment add to the flexi- 
bility with which it seeks to supply the 
diverse needs of private business. 

We have during recent months completed 
two studies, in Iran covering the potentials 
for enterprises in the chemical field and in 
Venezuela in meatpacking. We shall seek 
potential sponsors and be prepared to assist 
in financing if sound projects can be worked 
out. 

Probably the year's most significant event 
for IFC is the change in its charter per- 
mitting investment in equities. 

After 4 years of experience, I proposed 
this change at the annual meeting last 
year. By September 1 the change was au- 
thorized by the required number of mem- 
ber countries, with no adverse votes. 

The purpose of this change is to enable 
the Corporation better to provide various 
types of investment funds, and in easily 
understood and simplified form. 5 

Our experience indicates the greatest need 
of the type of customers with which we deal 
is for equity capital. It has always been the 
seed corn for development of private busi- 
ness in the industrialized countries, with 
borrowed funds as a secondary supplement. 
Only in recent years and in the developing 
areas has the practice grown to place main 
reliance on borrowing. This is largely due 
to the fact that most public financing 
agencies supply only loan funds, and at low 
rates 


Thus businessmen are encouraged to 
launch enterprises with excessive debt, often 
of short term and heavily in foreign cur- 
rencies. This frequently leads to trouble. 

My 40 years of financial and business ex- 
perience make me an advocate of prudent 
financial structures. I, therefore, see great 
importance in IFC’s new right to provide and 
stimulate the flow of equity capital. 

A number of this audience are well aware 
of my strong convictions against public own- 
ership of business. However, IFC intends 
to be merely an interim instrument for hold- 
ing shares, pending the opportunity to sell 
them to private investors, which it has the 
mandate to do. The Corporation will con- 
tinue to follow the policy of not participating 
in the management of enterprises in which 
it invests, and it undertakes to forgo the 
ordinary voting rights of private share- 
holders. 

One of the most important activities made 
possible by this charter change will be IFC's 
ability to assist in spreading share owner- 
ship in the developing countries, By under- 
writing or providing standby commitments 
it can provide facilities, often lacking, for 
the growth of capital markets, The ability 
to draw capital from large numbers of peo- 
ple is a element for sustain 
growth of modern business, It is the basis of 
people's capitalism. 

All in all, I believe that this year’s develop- 
ments give promise for increasing activity 
and usefulness for the Corporation. 

I shall now take the liberty of speaking 
in a personal vein. On October 15 I retire 
as President of IFC. This will end over 14 
years as Vice President of the World Bank 
and in my present post. 

Helping build up the Bank was a fascinat- 
ing and worthwhile task. In those early days 
it was new and untested; it received more 
criticism than support. But the foundations 
were soundly laid and as the years passed it 
gained recognition as a highly professional, 
expert organization with a worthy record. 

So for me these years have been a great 
experience, working with the men and 
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Women from so many nations which com- 
Prises its organization, from Gene Black 
down through the ranks, It has enabled me 
to visit and to know and deal with the lead- 
€rs of many countries, and to help chart 
Some new paths in international financing. 

Some of my friends questioned why I chose 
to leave this powerful institution to take on 
the newborn IFC. There was the fact that 
I had been the most active proponent of the 
Concept of IFC, and there was the appeal of 
building a new organization from the ground 
up. However, the main consideration was 
my interest in private business and my 
Conviction that it can be the most dynamic 
force to bring widespread material progress 
to more people. I wished, therefore, to finish 
my executive career in helping spread good 
Private business in the developing coun- 
tries. This endeavor, I can Say, has likewise 
been highly interesting. 

I turn over the reins òf IFC with satisfac- 
tion. I am gratified that in assuming the 
Presidency Gene Black will actively lend to 
the Corporation his talents and prestige. In 
Martin Rosen, who as Executive Vice Presi- 
dent will be the Operating General Manager, 
I welcome a longtime associate from the 
World Bank in whom I have full confidence. 
So I step out knowing that IFC is in the 

of hands. 

It is, I believe, accepted pratcice that in 

g over command one is entitled to a 
Valedictory. Mine shall be some personal 
Comments on this business of economic 
development. And now I speak as an in- 
dividual, not in my role as an official of an 
international organization. Since I have 
Spent years working in this field, it is not 
necessary to assert my belief in its im- 
Portance, nor my sincere interest in the 
developing countries. I trust, therefore, that 
You to whom I speak may bear in mind the 
Saying, “Let not him who is my friend speak 
Only in soft words to tell me of pleasant 
dreams,” 


We need to keep in mind two significant 
developments in the postwar world. 

First, the spreading realization that no 
Nation can today walk alone; 

Second, that for the first time those coun- 
tries which have achieved a more abundant 
life haye accepted responsibility to assist 

ir poorer neighbors to improve their 
®conomic lot. 

Thus, the less developed countries have the 
Unique opportunity to draw on the fruits of 
Centuries of experience, organization, and 

ology in economic progress. They have 
© goodwill and support of the powerful 
free nations. 

But I am troubled by the extent to which 

is growing up the insidious conse- 
Juences of too great reliance on foreign aid. 
eryone repeats the platitudes that each 
country must be primarily responsible for its 
future and that others can only supplement 
ts own efforts. Nevertheless, there are too 
Many instances where the obvious attitude 
is that the chief responsibility of a govern- 
Ment is to secure the maximum help from 
tte „with lesser responsibility to mobilize 
të own resources, and to take action so that 
all resources are most effectively applied, and 
that internal conditions which hinder devel- 
pment are improved. 

Probably the most important economic 
Problem in the world is how the great areas 
with low productivity and standards of living 
dan move steadily toward the levels achieved 
in North America and Western Europe. 

If, working together, the richer and poorer 
countries are to make substantial progress 
to this end, it will require an honest facing 
Of the facts. We certainly need to under- 
Stand why certain countries have achieved a 

degree of economic development and 
Others have not. If we fail to understand 
the problem, how can we hope to solve it? 

Us briefly examine some of the fre- 
quently cited causes of underdevelopment. ` 
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It is often claimed that geography and 
natural resources are determining. They are, 
of course, important, and extreme conditions 
may inhibit any worthwhile economic activ- 
ity, such as in the polar regions or utter 
deserts. But resources lie inert and have no 
economic worth except as people bring them 
into use. 

It is easy to attribute the progress of the 
United States to its wide expanse and abun- 
dant physical resources. However, other 
areas—in Latin America, Africa, Asia—have 
comparable natural wealth, but most of it 
is still untouched. 

On the other hand, there are countries in 
Western Europe with limited fertile land 
and meager mineral deposits, yet they have 
achieved high levels of economic life. 

There appears to be only limited relation 
between resources and development. 

Perhaps most often lack of capital is 
blamed. Let us take a look at this. In the 
first place, there is in most developing coun- 
tries more potential capital than is admitted. 
But large amounts are kept outside, because 
of political instability and depreciating cur- 
rency at home. Or it is invested in often 
unproductive land, low priority buildings, 
or otherwise hoarded. From the standpoint 
of development it is sterile. 

The wide acceptance of the assumption 
that lack of development is primarily due 
to shortage of capital has led the United 
States and other richer countries to provide 
billions in loans and grants. Over the post- 
war period immense sums haye been made 
available to the developing areas. Some of 
these funds have been well applied and have 
produced sound results, others have not. 
However, to most of the recipient countries 
the amounts are never sufficient, In my opin- 
ion they never can be, because money alone 
accomplishes nothing. It is only a tool, and 
what it produces depends not on how much, 
but on how it is used. If it is applied to 
uneconomic purposes, or if good projects are 
poorly planned and executed, the results will 
be minus, not plus. The effective spending 
of large funds requires experience, com- 
petence, honesty, and organization. Lacking 
any of these factors, large injections of capi- 
tal into developing countries can cause more 
harm than good. The test of how much addi- 
tional capital is required for development is 
how much a country can effectively apply 
within any given period, not how much oth- 
ers are willing to supply. 

It is popular in many quarters to charge 
colonialism with lack of development in 
territories which have been dependent. This 
argument seems less persuasive when we 
observe that a number of countries which 
have been thelr own masters for long pe- 
riods are no further advanced. 

I am, therefore, forced to the conclusion 
that economic development or lack of it is 
primarily due to differences in people—in 
their attitudes, customs, traditions, and the 
consequent differences in their political, so- 
cial, and religious institutions. 

Therefore, if the countries which are lag- 
ging are to join in the procession of eco- 
nomic progress their people must change 
some of their and some of ‘their 
methods. This. is the stubborn core of the 
problem, the most important factor regu- 
lating the pace of growth—how fast will peo- 
ple adapt. A bulldozer can move most 
things, but not ideas and habits. 

It is no service to truth and realism to 
avoid the fact that much effort and the sac- 
rifice of some of the accustomed ways are the 
inevitable price of advancement. 

Modern machines and the way of life which 
they demand can produce unlimited goods 
and services, but only for those who accept 
the required disciplines. Such disciplines are 
harshly imposed by the ruling powers in 
Communist countries. In free societies they 
must be voluntarily assumed by individuals, 
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I am sympathetic with those who prefer 
the old ways and the simpler life. But too 
many wish for the best of both worlds. It 
won't work; only frustration and failure can 
result from seeking the fruits without being 
willing to pay the price of admission to 
modern economic society. 

Out of my experience I have arrived at 
a few simple requirements for any country 
to make its way up the economic ladder. 
Simple to state, most difficult to achieve. 

The first requirement is a reasonable de- 
gree of consistent law and order, govern- 
ment which can govern. Each country must 
work out its own acceptable process by which 
it governs itself. But without a degree of 
continuity in political life, consistent eco- 
nomic growth is not possible. Public policies 
sway with every change in the winds; eco- 
nomic programs do not get off the ground; 
private investment is frustrated. 

Next, I would put the requirements of 
reasonably honest and effective public ad- 
ministration. There is no denying that in 
many countries graft and corruption in pub- 
lic office lay a heavy tribute on resources 
which should go into develeopment. Of 
course, the less developed countries have 
no monopoly on public corruption. But its 
toll is more destructive in poorer countries 
than in richer societies. This is a problem 
which is entirely up to the leaders and peo- 
ple of each country. 

However, honesty alone is not sufficient. 
Administration needs to be effective, and 
more and more individual competence and 
adequate organization are required as an 
economy grows and becomes more complex. 
I have found that in dealing with public 
officials, the most prevalent obstacle to get- 
ting things done is the lack of experience, 
of training and of ability to make prompt de- 
cisions. More attention to training and or- 
ganization is widely needed. * 

I can seldom refrain from commenting on 
the importance of financial stability to steady 
economic progress. There are many promi- 
nent supporters of inflation who claim that 
it is a necessary adjunct of growth; some as- 
sert that it creates development. 

But I have taken a close look at inflation 
in quite a few countries. I have seen it up- 
set government; take the bread out of the 
mouths of workers, the old, the helpless: 
undermine the operations of business. So I 
continue to class it as a dangerous fever, 
which gives the patient a temporary spurt 
but quickly saps his strength. 

Next, I would emphasize the importance 
of developing in broad terms a pattern of 
economic growth, a sensible plan of balance 
among agriculture, industry, transport, 
power, communications, with such provision 
for housing, education and medical services 
as resources permit. From my experience, 
this type of basic program, setting out gen- 
eral and related objectives, is more practical 
than attempts to specify in detail and to 
direct all spheres of economic activity. 

However the plans are made, they will re- 
veal needs so great that there must be a 
selection of priorities. Of course it is also 
essential that the country seek to increase 
its own internal revenues. Many tax sys- 
tems need overhauling to remove inequi- 
ties and evasions, and to improve collections. 
However, if development is to be encouraged 
and not hampered, it is important to avoid 
taxation which hinders investment. The 
best chance for long-term growth in reve- 
nues is through increased productivity and 
national income. 

Most countries have in their history ex- 
perienced some form of feudal society, with 
wealth and power in the hands of a few. 
The most advanced countries have moved 
out of it; in many others it still prevails. 
This is one of the things which must dis- 
appear if there is to be economic progress 
in the modern sense. It can disappear un- 
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der the guns of violent revolution, with the 
lives and property of those who haye the 
most being forfeit. But the mass of people 
have never found quick prosperity through 
expropriation; through dividing up an in- 
adequate pie. Grabbing the possessions of 
a few does not really help the many. 

But Tevolutions are likely to come unless 
those who have the wealth and power are 
prepared to cooperate in working out means 
whereby productivity can be increased and 
its benefits more widely distributed. If 
they would look forward they should realize 
that there is greater opportunity and pros- 
perity for those with superior ability and 
for capital in a growing economy with widely 
spread benefits than in a less productive 
society made up of a few rich and many 


poor. 

So I put high on the list of public policy 
positive efforts to see that the benefits of 
growth be spread widely among more and 
more people—through jobs, ownership, 
opportunity. 

I have some definite ideas as to the means 
of getting greater productivity, which is the 
essence of modern economic life, and pro- 
viding for wide distribution of its benefits, 
which is both economically and politically 
imperative in free societies, 

Obviously there is need for governments 
to provide the basic facilities and services. 
To do this in adequate measure will strain 
their human and financial resources. It 
seems sensible, therefore, to give the greatest 
scope to private initiative and capital in all 
fields which are not necessarily in the public 
sector. 

There is convincing proof that this Is the 
most assured method of getting develop- 
ment. The most productive economies 
which have brought the highest standards 
of living to the most people have been those 
which have permitted private initiative to 
control the widest range of activities. This 
system has worked in the United States, 
which began as a wilderness; it has worked 
in Europe and Japan, with the long-estab- 
lished societies. 

Over the past 14 years I have visited some 
50 countries, most of them in earlier stages 
of development. The most substantial prog- 
ress I have observed has come from the pri- 
vate sector, where it has been provided with 
basic facilities and a political and adminis- 
trative climate in which it could exercise 
its talents. 

In most instances of public ownership and 
operation of industry which I have ob- 
served, the results haye been uneconomic. 
Too often political considerations determine 
the type of enterprise, and the size and 
location of plants. In instances where the 
facts are available, the publicly owned plants 
have generally cost more to build and many 
of them operate at losses, which have to be 
made up from public funds. At least cer- 
tain countries, having burned thelr fingers, 
are abandoning or selling out to private in- 
terests some of these economic liabilities. 
Others, however, continue to experiment. 

It is of course true that the role of gov- 
ernment in economic affairs must vary ac- 
cording to the conditions in different coun- 
tries. Much more is required in the way of 
planning, stimulation, incentives, and finan- 
cial participation where industrial deyelop- 
ment is in an early stage and where there 
is a scarcity of entrepreneurs, management 
experience, and organized sources of capital. 

Under such conditions, government has 
two alternatives in dealing with private en- 
terprise. If it sincerely wishes to use its 
productive potential it can give support and 
finance on terms which do not repel private 
investment not stifie private control and 
management. On the other hand, it can 
demand such rights and lay such restrictions 
that enterprise cannot operate on an eco- 
nomic basis. Frequently businessmen can- 
not get a clear answer to government in- 
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tentions, often because the government will 
not adopt a clear-cut policy. So long as the 
uncertainty exists, it constitutes an obstacle 
to private investment. 

Decisions as to the degree of government 
ownership and control are not always made 
on the basis of economics or political theory. 
Even limited experience in dealing with of- 

"ficials in some countries reveals that they 
are largely influenced by what will give them 
the greatest personal power and rewards. 
The great the control in government hands, 
the more personally lucrative can be the 
exercise of such control. 

I am convinced that increased productiv- 
ity can best be assured by a combination of 
government and private investment and op- 
eration, each in its most appropriate sphere. 
The functions which only government can 
perform demand its full efforts and human 
and financial resources. Therefore, if we 
seek the maximum production and develop- 
ment, private initiative, management and 
capital should be called upon and given the 
opportunity to extend their activities most 
widely. ” 

If productivity can be increased, how then 
can the benefits best be widely distributed? 

We know that the doctrine of socialism 
says by public ownership of the means of 
production. Through the instrument of gov- 
ernment (which the Socialists will operate) 
everyone will be allotted his proper and 
abundant share. It is an idea which has 
appealed to many, since the days of Thomas 
More's “Utopia.” Up to now it has never 
worked, because it has never produced the 
abundance. (It is interesting to note that 
“Utopia,” from the Greek, means no place.) 

Then there are the supporters of the ulti- 
mate welfare state, who propose that govern- 
ment (which likewise they intend to con- 
trol) take the maximum amount from all 
who work and who own property and spread 
it around as they deem most fitting. 

Some wise man has said “there is no such 
thing as a free lunch.” Someone must pay 
the bill, so the question remains whether 
people pay their own bills to the maximum 
extent, or have government take and dis- 
tribute as much as possible. 

I would propose to the developing coun- 
tries a somewhat different approach in order 
to spread benefits more widely. 

First, I would concentrate on how most 
effectively to encourage Individual initiative 
and the flow of private capital into produc- 
tive use. One specific means would be 
through revision of taxation to give incen- 
tives to production and investment and lay 
heavier taxes on unproductive assets. 

I would make it attractive to both local 
and foreign capltal to expand existing en- 
terprises and to start new ones, providing 
more jobs, more goods, and wider opportuni- 
ties for ownership of business. I would give 
incentives to larger companies to sell some 
of their shares to the general public. 

I would work out means by which more 
farmers could purchase land and get assist- 
ance in impfoving their production and mar- 
keting. I would provide credit facilities so 
that the working man could build on buy a 
house and pay for it out of his earnings. 

This approach would, I believe, begin to 
build up a middle class of men of property, 
with opportunities for individuals to progress 
as far as their abllities warrant. 

This is my prescription for building a pro- 
ductive economy and spreading widely its 
benefits. 

I have touched upon some of the things 
which governments need to do to promote de- 
velopment, including making full use of the 
productivity of private initiative and capital, 

There are, however, equally great responsi- 
bilities which private business needs to as- 
sume. 

The time has come when no longer can 
businessmen afford to concentrate ex- 
clusively on their individual enterprises and 
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to ignore their role in promoting the broad 
interests of their countries. They should 
see this as a matter of self-interest, because 
in the long run the success of all private 
business rests upon the progress and stabil- 
ity of the community in which it operates. 

Furthermore, they should realize that the 
institution of private enterprise is under 
deadly attack, not only from avowed com- 
munism, but from advocates of all degrees 
of socialism and state control. Their propa- 
ganda is clever, organized, and persistent. 
Business generally has not effectively taken 
up the challenge. It has, by default, allowed 
itself to be put on the defensive. Unless it 
awakes to the present danger and determines 
to pay the price and make the fight to pre- 
serve and expand its system, its productive 
contribution may be lost to the world, and 
bring about total change in our society. 

As we have pointed out in our annual 
report, there are some particular aspects of 
responsibility for foreign businessmen op- 
erating in the developing countries. They 
need to make special efforts to associate 
themselves with the local communities, first 
through maximum use of local resources 
and people, with positive efforts to provide 
training and opportunity for advancement 
to senior positions. It is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent that there are mutual advan- 
tages in joint ventures with local enterprises, 
or in sharing ownership with local investors, 
including, where practical, offering of shares 
to the public. And on a broader front, for- 
eign business interests are in position to set 
the example ard stimulate their local coun- 
terparts in supporting education, technical 
and business training, and other constructive 
community activities. 

And finally they can demonstrate and make 
known the benefits which they and all good 
private business contribute to economic 
growth. 

There is one other major aspect of de- 
velopment to which I wish to refer. 

Following World War II the interest of the 
more advanced countries in giving financial 
assistance to the less developed areas was 
evidenced in two directions—first, through 
bilateral financing, initlally by the United 
States and more recently by Western Europe, 
as it rebuilt it own economy; and second, 
through international agencies, starting with 
the World Bank and the Monetary Fund, to 
which have been added IFC, IDA, and re- 
cently the Inter-American Development 
Bank. In addition there have been the 
informal association of the Colombo plan 
and consortiums for India and Pakistan. 

I have observed over these 14 years both 
types of operation. It might have been said 
before that my personal interest would 
naturally prejudice me in favor of the inter- 
national approach. But now that within a 
few weeks I shall retire, I have no selfish 
interest to serve. I now can speak objectively 
and I shall state my convictions. 

The first is that government-to-govern- 
ment financial ald cannot successfully be 
used to gain and hold political advantages 
for the country supplying the funds. Rather 
than making friends, bilateral financing be- 
tween sovereign countries tends to create 
antagonisms and distrust. I have observed 
that within the non-Communist world the 
nations most friendly to each other are those 
between which there has been little or no 
Intergovernmental financing. Contrariwise, 
the more one government has loaned or 
granted the greater probability of suspicions 
and antagonisms. I believe the record gives 
support to my observations. 

Also, there are inherent difficulties in ar- 
ranging and administering developmental fi- 
nancing between governments. Officials and 
legislative bodies in committing the funds 
of their citizens have a responsibility that 
they be used honestly and effectively. Tax- 
payers are properly critical of abuses and 
waste. But, however reasonable, recipient 
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Countries are inclined to consider conditions 
attached to aid as infringements on their 
Sovereignty. And it is no salve to their sen- 
Sitivity to have large numbers of foreign 
t representatives stationed in their 
borders to supervise the use of funds. 

Furthermore, it is often impossible to dis- 
associate a government's financial transac- 
tions from political motives, so that truly 
economic. objectives may be subordinated. 

And finally, there are obstacles to long- 
Tange action both in the providing and re- 
Cipient countries. Commitments on both 
Sides are necessarily subject to political 
Changes and legislative actions. Qualified 
Personnel are difficult to recruit due to un- 
Certain tenure. 

In my own country, the annual debates on 
foreign aid appropriations are familiar to 
many of you. It is becoming apparent that 
the American people are more and more 
Questioning and critical, not, I believe, of 
the mutuality of interests with the develop- 

countries and the objectives of aid, but 
as to methods and results. 

Because of the fundamental difficulties it 
is doubtful that large government-to-gov- 
ernment financing can ever be handled ef- 
fectively and with mutual satisfaction. 

I believe there is a promising alternative 

the record of the World Bank. 

With substantial capital contributed by all 
Of its 60-odd member countries, each in pro- 
Portion to its resources, it has been able to 
Approach the job of promoting sound eco- 
nomic development—free of the strains of 
Political pressure and without the suspicion 
Of political domination. It has been able to 

t on more stringent economic and tech- 
nical criteria than are generally proposed by 
Agencies of individual governments, It su- 
1 more carefully the application of its 

Unds, Yet this firm insisteñce on perform- 
ance has created a minimum of resentment. 

e Bank has established a reputation for 
Competence, objectivity, impartiality, and 
honesty, It has an international staff. It 
has gained the respect of its member coun- 

both the more and less advanced, and 
8 the business and financial communities of 

he world. Its bonds are prime investments, 
80 that it attracts the funds of prudent pri- 
Tate institutions to supplement its Govern- 
ment capital. Few informed people would 
argue with the statement that the lending of 

Bank has produced results superior to 

bost government-to-government transac- 


When it appeared that there was need for 
an additional type of credit for the more 
-pressed countries, and for a broader 
e of purposes, the Bank was given the 
Operation of the IDA fund, 
* us the proven instrument exists into 
hich could be concentrated major inter- 
Fovernmental financing. If the countries 
which have funds to devote to promoting de- 
opment of the poorer areas would channel 
b em through the World Bank, rather than in 
lateral credits, the result would be more 
ud better development, and better relations 
etween nations. 
Tn Proposing the World Bank as the major 
rument for development financing of 
Public projects, I also agree that regional 
“stitutions, such as the Inter-American 
55 may play a similar role. As they dem- 
* that they have established standards 
Pollen petence, integrity and freedom from 
th tical Influence, comparable to those of 
= World Bank, they can likewise perform 
ecuttructlire service in their areas and be 
Zualiy deserving of support. 
$ 8 appears obvious that the United Nations, 
a er associations which are organized on 
Anaa n rather than economic basis, do not 
ko Specifications I have outlined. 
erg d in the field of fiscal and financial 
er, both in individual countries and in- 
inten tonally, I believe that the value of an 
Tational organization has likewise been 
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demonstrated. The International Monetary 
Fund, born at Bretton Woods along with the 
Bank, has gained recognition as a most use- 
ful instrument for financial order and stabil- 
ity. I am sure that the discussions at this 
meeting will indicate widespread interest in 
giving the fund even greater resources and 
responsibilities, 

What about finance for private business 
in the developing areas? What is being done; 
what should be? : 

Here again I have some positive convic- 
tions. 

The first is that private business and pri- 
vate capital are natural twins, The great de- 
velopments of private enterprise have been 
nurtured on private, not public funds, In 
the long run business will not continue to 
be private if it depends unduly upon pub- 
lic credit. Furthermore, appropriations of 
public money are limited, and may well at 
any time be cut off, whereas private capital 
is an ever growing stream. Private capital 
is constantly refreshed by that generated 
within business and by the savings of the 
people. 

In the developed countries this flows con- 
stantly into use, into mortgages through savy- 
ings institutions and insurance companies; 
into bonds of utilities and industries; and 
more and more into the shares of these en- 
terprises. 

The ownership of business has attained 
fantastic proportions in the United States. 
Most of our large corporations have many 
more shareholders than employees. Mutual 
and pension funds and other collective, in- 
vestment institutions represent the savings 
of tens of millions of Americans. Similar 
expansion of ownership is growing, not only 
in Europe, but in Latin America and some 
countries of Asia. 

I therefore maintain that an immense res- 
ervoir of private capital elxsts throughout the 
world which can be tapped for expanding 
production in the less developed areas. 

But this capital must be enticed. It ap- 
praises the uncertainties and risks and ex- 
pects ample potential rewards to balance 
these risks. 

However, there are several forces which are 
damming this potential flow. 

There is the threat of confiscation of prop- 
erty and rights. It is probably a conserva- 
tive estimate that at least 500 million of 
private capital haye been held back from 
investment in Latin America because of 
events in Cuba. 

There is the nationalism which in vary- 
ing degree obstructs the import of foreign 
capital. 

There is the jealousy of local businessmen 
who prefer their monopolies, and resent the 
appearance of foreigners who may supply 
the country with better products at lower 
prices. ; 

And finally, there are the low subsidized 
rates at which funds of both national and 
international Institutions are loaned to some 
private business, 

A case can be made that in the general in- 
terest there is justification for transferring 
resources of the richer countries to those 
less fortunate for public purposes without 
too much regard to the cost of the money. 
It is more difficult to justify such public 
funds being made available to private busi- 
ness, at rates far below those prevailing 
within these countries, thus giving selected 
businessmen an extra profit. 

Soundly operated business in these areas 
can be highly profitable. It is nonsense to 
claim that good business cannot start and 
prosper without cheap foreign credits, 

Despite the usual provisions in the laws 
and regulations of public institutions, that 
in financing purely private enterprises 
(without government ntee) they are 
not to compete with private Investment cap- 
ital, the fact Is that they do. By giving low- 


cost credits to one business firm they deter 
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other borrowers from seeking funds in the 
private capital markets. S 


IFC is the only public institution, either 
national or international, which actually 
sets terms which are in line with those of 
private investment capital. Such terms are 
attracting private capital to join with us 
or to buy us out when the project has ma- 
tured. Now that the amendment of our 
charter permits investment in equity shares, 
we can be more effective both in supplying 
the most needed types of capital to new and 
expanding business to meet their legitimate 
needs, and at the same time providing the 
type of investment which is attractive to 
local and foreign investors. 

I recognize the great economic strides 
which have taken place in so much of the 
developing world. At any earlier time this 
growth would have been accepted as phe- 
nomenal. But this ls a restless, impatient 
age, and awakening people are demanding 
immediate gratification of their desires. 

Iam fully aware of the immense prob- 
lems faced by you and the other leaders of 
the countries, many of them just now at- 
taining responsible statehood, which are 
moving through the no-man's land between 
the past and the future. No one can expect 
perfection in this difficult task. But the 
stakes are so high you cannot afford basic 
errors. Your countries do not have a sur- 
plus out of which to pay for major mis- 
takes. 

I admit to being critical of much which 
I observe, of desiring Improvement. But 
I believe that the problems can be solved 
if only people have the wish and the will. 

I now come to the end of my final talk 
to the Governors of our member countries 
and our guests. Many of you I have known 
for years. As I retire, I shall continue ta 
follow the fortunes of these institutions and 
countries with which I have been associated. 

To all my friends, and to those many with 
whom I have crossed swords, best wishes 
and good luck in the challenging task ahead, 


Our Heritage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, liberty and freedom are the 
precious cornerstones of our heritage. 
With every generation there are groups 
that appear on the horizon whose very 
actions endanger these cornerstones. 
Fortunately, after appropriate public 
exposure such organizations fade away. 

At the present time, our country is 
experiencing a rash of superpatriots 
using demagogic methods to fight the so- 
called Communist menace. I, for one, 
am vehemently opposed to both the ex- 
treme right and extreme left which are 
represented in this struggle. When the 
extremists of the risht begin to impugn 
the patriotism of our Nation’s leaders, its 
Government and our way of life, I be- 
come frightened over the consequences. 

It would be as dangerous to follow the 
lead of such extremists as it would to 
follow the directives of the Communist 
Party, which seeks to overthrow our 
Government by any means at its dis- 
posal. Both approaches would inevi- 
tably destroy the rights and dignity of 
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man which our country has always 
protected. 

Mr. Abe Kofman, a noted newspaper 
publisher in my district, has recently 
written a column on this subject. Un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to insert his views in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

[From the San Leandro Morning News, Feb. 
7, 1962] 
From My NOTEBOOK 
(By Abe Kofman) 

Three Presidents of the United States— 
Eisenhower, Truman, and Kennedy—have 
been moved in recent months to speak out 
against what looked like a revival of right- 
wing hysteria, purportedly over the question 
of anticommunism. In essence, all of these 
great Americans have said the same thing: 
America is faced with a profoundly serious 
challenge by the forces of international 
communism. é 

But our Presidents have also warned us 
that nothing could be more dangerous than 
to adopt, in the midst of this great struggle, 
the tactics and techniques of the enemy. As 
men of vast experience in dealing with this 
question, they know that nothing could 
serye the international Communist cón- 
spiracy better than a divided, frightened 
America which, for want of faith in our 
system and our ideals, seeks to fight with 
weapons chosen by the enemy. 

What is it that has sparked this sudden 
furor? Obviously there are a great many 
factors involved. One is that the pathway, 
particularly in international affairs, is not 
clear and easy. This is not television. The 
good guys do not always win. We are play- 
ing for real stakes with real people, and 
we are playing against an opponent who is 
very formidable indeed. And so sometimes 
we lose, and naturally when we lose, we are 
disappointed and there are those among us 
who would cry “foul"—who think we 
shouldn't ever lose; and that if we do, it is 


because someone on our side has played 


false. Thus you hear these wild and foolish 
charges about treachery in our schools, in 
the State Department, on the part of the 
President himself. 

Harry S. Truman once said, “If I'm a 
traitor, God help America.” The same, I 
believe, could be said for Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Franklin D, Roosevelt, and Chief 
Justice Earl Warren. Indeed it is impos- 
sible to even discuss this subject in public 
without feeling somewhat unclean. And as 
a patriot, I resent those who drag the level 
of public discussion down to this point. 

Another aspect of this problem, it seems 
to me, Is the desire on the part of some of 
our citizens to return to an older and simpler 
time (a time which is usually pictured in 
terms of neat, white frame houses with shady 
streets—but which-in reality was also a time 
of sweatshops, child labor for the young, 
and poverty for the old). In all of the liter- 
ature I have read, and in the speeches that 
have been reported from these so-called anti- 
Communist schools and _  superpatriotic 
secret societies, the subject sooner or later 
gets around to the New Deal, F.D.R., they 
argue, provoked the war with Japan in order 
to fasten the New Deal on the country and 
open the floodgates of Europe and Asia to 
communism. 

Dwight Eisenhower stole the GOP nomina- 
tion, they charge, from its rightful claimant 
Robert Taft in order to crush Joseph Mc- 
Carthy. They claim Chief Justice Warren 
maneuvered the desegregation order through 
the Supreme Court in order to destroy States 
rights. And so it goes. What does this 
come down to? Simply that the entire trend 
of American history since 1932—growth of 
social security, unions for the working peo- 
ple, Government guaranteed housing loans, 
racial equality, widespread free education 
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with teachers enjoying full rights of tenure 
and academic freedom—all of these things 
are seen, not as a normal and healthy de- 
velopment of specific solutions to meet real 
problems of an increasingly industrial and 
technical society—but as part of a Socialist 
plot to communize America one step at a 
time. 

Let me simply say that I reject this doc- 
trine totally and completely. I reject its 
fundamental premise—that the way to fight 
communism is by impugning one another’s 
patriotism, by organizing emotional rallies 
allegedly in the name of education; I reject 
its tendency to encourage those who would 
bully and frighten our teachers and minis- 
ters into silence on the controversial issues 
of the day. This is a most serious matter. 
For there is nothing more useless than a 
frightened schoolteacher who will not speak 
his convictions, And I reject, of course, the 
absurd and baseless charges of treachery 
imputed to high ranking officials of our Goy- 
ernment, our schools, our churches, our 
newspapers, and our radio and television sta- 
tions. All of whom are—according to some— 
presumed to be puppets of the Kremlin. 

Finally, I have confidence in the people of 
California. And I invite those who come 
into our State to lecture us on how to fight 
communism, to redirect their energies, enjoy 
our climate and our unparalleled prosperity, 
admire our well-staffed colleges and pros- 
perous industries—and rest assured that the 
American people are not fools. 


Another Texas Community Wants To 
Stand on Its Own Feet 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Texas take pride in doing things for our- 
selves. This spirit of independence, this 
traditional makeup of our people has 
been the kind of character which has 
made Texas the greatest State in the 
Union. Texas citizens and Texas com- 
munities are proud of their individual 
accomplishments which have created a 
more dynamic society and greater hap- 
piness for more people than those areas 
which consistently rely upon Federal 
handouts in the false belief that they are 
getting something for nothing. The 
Federal Government can give the people 
wealth because it has no money of its 
own. It can only return to the people a 
small portion of the money it takes away 
from them in the first place. We, in 
Texas, would rather keep our money and 
put it all.to the uses we believe in our 
best interest rather than pay freight on 
money sent to Washington and back and 
which has been subjected to rough han- 
dling by the bureaucrats. The latest 
Texas city which proudly assumes its 
own responsibility is Daingerfield. The 
Daingerfield story of real Americanism 
is told in the following news article from 
the Dallas Morning News: 

US. Am DECLINED sy DAINGERFIELD 
(By Fred Pass) 

DAINGERFIELD, Tex.—City fathers of Dain- 
gerfield have said “No, thanks,” to a Federal 
grant of $700,000. 
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The grant, plus a loan of almost another 
half million dollars, was suggested by the 
area redevelopment administration to 
finance a new water system for the city. 

- Instead, the Daingerfield City Council has 
chosen to let the city’s citizens finance their 
own water system, which they voted to do in 
a $605,000 bond issue election last August. 

The officials figure the local program will 
actually cost the people less in the long run 
than the Federal Government's grant plus 
loan, totaling $1,154,272. 

And, besides, the city will continue to con- 
trol its own system, and be able to set water 
rates, they say. 

Officials were somewhat shy about discuss- 
ing their action Wednesday. However, Mayor 
Roy Nail said, “Yes, we have opposed the 
Federal Government's offer. We plan in- 
stead to sell our bonds through the north- ' 
east Texas Water District for our water 
system.” - 

According to Daingerfield citizens, here 18 
what happened: 

The city of Daingerfield gets its water 
from wells, and the supply is limited. But 
nearby is Lake o' the Pines with a large 
water supply. So Daingerfield, and six other 
towns on the lake, established the water 
district for obtaining water. 

Last August the citizens passed a $605,000 
bond issue to build a water intake at the lake 
and install lines for supplying the city and 
district for obtaining lake water. 

But Morris County, of which Daingerfield- 
is the county seat, was 1 of the 47 counties 
in Texas named by the Federal Government 
as eligible for redevelopment loans and grants 
(the so-called distressed area program). 

So the water district made application for 
grants and loans to finance water systems for 
the towns in the district. Included in the 
application was a request for a $300,000 grant 
to Daingerfield. 

Then Federal officials came and looked over 
the situation, and said Daingerfield needed & 
larger system than had been planned, which 
would cost over $1 million instead of the 
$605,000 as originally figured. But they sug- 
gested that the Federal grant be raised from 
$300,000 to $700,000. 

There were controls connected. In a re- 
cent statement the city officials sait: “Should 
the water district secure the Federal grant, 
Daingerfield would lose control of the water- 
line and the benetfis accruing from it. We 
would also lose control of the contract bid- 
ding, be forced to accept a lesser amount of 
water, and have our future industrial needs 
dictated by the water district. 

“The council believes a large line can be 
installed to provide a surplus of water to the 
city without Federal aid and its subsequent 
control. We are opposed to Federal aid for 4 
project where the people have indicated their 
willingness to assume their obligations as 
free Americans and have taken this action 
after a thorough study, acting in the best 
interest of our citizens and in an effort to 
keep the control of our water supply within 
our local governmental rights.” 


Big Creek Project Has Golden 
Anniversary 
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Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, to those 


who lack faith in private enterprise and 
its ability to supply America’s needs, 
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while at the same time paying its fair 
Share of the cost of government, I com- 
mend the following article from the 
Long Beach Argus. During 50 years pri- 
Vate capital has invested $214 million 
in this electric power project and has 
Paid $212 million in taxes. 

Ebrso Co. Bra CREEK Paosecr Now 50 Years 

Oro 


The hardest working water in the world 
Celebrates its 50th birthday this week, De- 
cember 4-10. 

During this week in 1911, a handful of en- 
Bineers on horseback set out from the foot- 
hills of the High Sierras, northwest of Fresno, 
to seek out a route over which it might be 
Possible to lay a railroad track reaching 56 
Miles up into the precipitous mountain cliffs 
and canyons. 

The railroad was needed to carry supplies, 
and this was the start of southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co.'s Big Creek hydroelectric 
Project, a vital source of power for southern 
and central California. 

In the succeeding half-century, Big Creek 
has grown into a $214 million chain of man- 
made lakes, dams and powerhouses which 
harness the melting snows from 1,200 square 
miles of the rugged High Sierras. 

It has generated more than 85 billion 
kilowatt-hours of electricity to help make 
Possible the phenomenal growth rate of 
southern California; it has helped put an end 
to disastrous floods which used to ravage 
the San Joaquin Valley; it has provided vast 
Supplies of water for irrigation; and it has 
Opened up a beautiful new recreation area 
With fishing, boating, and camping areas for 
vacationers, 

Big Creek water is used and reused to gen- 
erate power in a total of elght powerhouses 
during the course of its descent from an 
elevation of about 7,600 feet to 1,000 feet 
earning it the reputation of being the hard- 
est working water in the world. Engineers 
from all parts of the globe have come to 
California to inspect this unique engineer- 
ing achievement. 

Big Creek was developed by Edison en- 
tirely as a free enterprise project, without 
Federal aid or subsidy. 

“On the contrary, Big Creek has paid into 
the Federal, State, and local treasuries more 
than $212 million in taxes since its incep- 
tion,” Harold Quinton, board chairman and 
Chief exécutive officer, points out. 

Motorized construction equipment was 
Unknown when the project was begun 50 
years ago, but the 56 miles of railroad were 
completed by a crew of about 800 men in 157 
Gays—a record for that era, There were 
1,100 curves in the route, and the “San Joa- 
Guin & Eastern,” as it was named, quickly 

known as the “Slow, Jerky and Ex- 
pensive,” 

At one point, passengers amused them- 
selves by stepping off the moving train, walk- 

across the neck of a long U turn, and 
boarding again on the other side; 

Nevertheless, the 8.J. & E. got the Job done, 
Moving enormous tonnages of equipment, 
Supplies, and men up the mountain, and it 
continued to operate until 1933, when it was 

ly supplanted by trucks and autos. 

The railroad hauled not only heavy equip- 
ment, but also a never-ending stream of food 
for the army of construction workers. Dur- 
ing the 414 years of digging on Ward tun- 
nel—a key link in the hydroelectric chain— 
it took 2 million pounds of fresh meat and 
almost the same amount of potatoes to feed 
ye tunnel crews, numbering as high as 2,000 

n. 

Winter months posed the additional prob- 

of getting mail, medicines, and light sup- 
Piles from Big Creek headquarters—where 
the rail line ended—up over 9,300-foot Kaiser 
to the snowbound tunnel crews. This 
Solution: a dog team and driver, imported 
from Alaska, 
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Three of the seven dogs died before the 
tunnel was completed, and they were buried 
high on Kaiser Pass with an appropriate red- 
wood slab—now a landmark of the area— 
bearing their names, Whiskey, Babe, and 
Trim. 

A celebration unparalleled in that remote 
area followed the dramatic moment on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1925, when the last dynamite blast 
was fired and two tunnel crews—working 
from opposite directions—met in the heart of 
the mountain. 

They had completed their job 2 full years 
ahead of schedule, in one of history’s great 
engineering feats, and they had come within 
an inch of a perfect alinement when they 
met. The tunnel was 15 feet in diameter 
through solid granite. This prodigious effort 
was justified by its vital function—to connect 
the Florence Lake drainage area with the rest 
of the system. 

Today, Edison's Big Creek project includes 
10 major tunnels, 15 major dams, and 6 man- 
made lakes—Huntington, Florence, Lake 
Thomas A. Edison, Shaver, Redinger, and 
Mammoth Pool. The eight powerhouses have 
a combined generating capacity of almost 
700,000 kilowatts—enough to supply a city of 
almost a million population. 


Boy Scouts 52d Anniversary on 
February 8, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I call attention to the fact 
that February 8, 1962, was the 52d an- 
niversary of the founding of the Boy 
Scouts of America, which organization 
was chartered by this very Congress of 
the United States of America. 

No doubt every Member of this great 
legislative body will concur with me that 
the Congress of the United States did 
well in chartering the Boy Scouts of 
America; for this Boy Scouts program 
has now affected the lives of over 34 
million American lads and men since 
the year 1910; the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica now has an active enrollment of more 
than 5,200,000 and more than 70,000 are 
actively in such program within the Los 
Angeles area, California, which includes 
the councils in the suburban areas of 
Los Angeles, Calif. ` 

The other morning I was pleased and 
honored and inspired to be called upon 
by one of the Scout members of the 
Washington area council who visited me 
and pinned on the lapel of my coat, the 
same as similar Scouts did on the lapels 
of each and every Member of the House, 
a Boy Scout pin, and he reminded me in 
his 1-minute speech of presentation that 
“Boy Scouts program strengthens Amer- 
ica and the Boy Scouts program aspires 
to build a strong America.” 

Mr. Speaker, Many years ago it was 
my pleasure to be a Boy Scout troop 
leader and president of the first Boy 
Scouts Council in the important city 
of Long Beach, Calif., and for a few 
years to be a member of the National 
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Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 
I am sure that very many Members of 
this legislative body have had similar 
experiences which continue to inspire 
and thus carry forward our continued 
and vigorous interest and support of the 
Boy Scouts program. I am sure also 
that you, Mr. Speaker, and each and 
every Member of this House, join with 
me in extending to the Boy Scouts or- 
ganization our compliments and con- 
tinued best wishes and our daily felici- 
tations and good will. 

The Scout program in the great 23d 
District, California, is one of excellent 
and dedicated adult leadership and 
sound, steady numerical growth in the 
troops of Scouts. 


Tadeusz Kosciuszko (1746-1817) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr, Speaker, Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko was one of those rare and 
brave soldiers of fortune, so abundant in 
18th-century Poland, who was willing to 
go anywhere and serve under any ban- 
ner for the cause of freedom and liberty. 
This gifted and gallant son of a well- 
to-do Polish peasant was destined to be 
a soldier of great distinction. He was 
born on February 12, 216 years ago. 
Even thought at the age of 13 he lost his 
father, his yearning for education led 
him to the Royal School at Warsaw in 
1765. There he graduated in 1769 with 
the rank of captain, and earned a schol- 
arship to France where ‘he studied at 
the famous military school at Mezieres, 
specializing in artillery and engineering. 
In 1776 he was in Paris when he heard 
of the American revolution, which stirred 
his imagination and his restless soul. He 
saw his chance for action in a good cause, 
and with borrowed money he sailed for- 
America, arriving in Philadelphia in 
August of that same year. 

On his arrival he at once applied for 
military service. First he was employed 
to draw up plans for the fortifications 


. of the Delaware River. In 3 months the 


successful completion of these plans 
earned him a commission as colonel of 
engineers in the Continental Army. In 
the spring of 1777 he joined the Northern 
Army at Ticonderoga, and there he ad- 
vised on the fortifications of Fort Defi- 
ance. During the next 2 years he was 
placed in charge of the erection of fortifi- 
cations at West Point. Subsequently, 
he was in action at Charleston, S.C., and 
was one of the first Continentals to enter 
that city after its evacuation by the 
British. 

In recognition of his signal services for 
the cause of the revolution, Congress 
made him a brigadier general on Octo- 
ber 13, 1783. A year later he returned 
to Poland, hoping to serve there in her 
struggle for freedom. Unfortunately, all 
his efforts to that end were unsuccessful 
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In 1789 he was made major general in 
the Polish Army, and for many years he 
continued to lead the unfortunate Poles 
in their hopeless fight against almost in- 
superable enemy forces. He was sadly 
disappointed in his gallant attempts, and 
he ended his stormy career in exile in 
Switzerland. There he died on Octo- 
ber 15, 1817. Today on the 216th anni- 
versary of his birth, Americans of all 
rank and creed solemnly observe his 
birthday and do homage to his blessed 
memory. 


Radio Clear Channels: A Defense 


Resource 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
has before it bills to preserve existing 
radio clear channels. I am the author 
of one. Recently a new defense use of 
these channels came to light. It adds 
another compelling reason for approval 
of the legislation. 

Testifying for the Defense Depart- 
ment, February 2, 1962, Maj. Gen. John 
B. Bestic, Director of Telecommunica- 
tions for the U.S. Air Force, said: 

With respect to the technical aspects we 
have been asked to comment on, we favor 
increased power and clear channel operation 
to aid in survivable communications. 


The threat to clear channels stems 
from the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. It has unfortunately voted to 
destroy one-half of them, The House 
Commerce Committee asked the Com- 
mission by letter last September to delay 
the action until the committee could 
study it. The Commission replied to the 
letter but refused to heed the request. 

A clear channel is one upon which 
only one radio station operates at night. 
These channels were allocated originally 
to make possible round-the-clock radio 
listening to farflung remote rural re- 
gions. They serve the same purpose 
today. While the Nation has urbanized, 
nearly 60 percent of the Nation's land 
area still depends completely and solely 
upon clear channels as its only source of 
nighttime radio service. Over 25 million 
people, plus travelers in that area, get no 
other acceptable radio signals between 
sunset and sunrise. Other millions de- 
pend on them for a choice of programs. 
The engineering basis. for this is the 
same today as it was when the channels 
were originally established. 

Currently 25 of the 107 standard 
broadcast channels are U.S. I-A clear 
channels. The other 82 channels are 


used by regional, local, and other sta- 


tions. 

Originally there were 40 such chan- 
nels. Urban pressures over the years led 
the FCC to destroy 15 of them. Now 
it proposes to destroy 13 more, leaving 
only 12, In fact, it says it may even- 
tually also destroy all clear channels. 
Thus, it perpetuates its practice of 
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bringing more and better service to ur- 
ban areas while failing to meet its obli- 
gation for more and better service to 
remote and rural regions. Yet, these 
are the very people who rely on radio 
more in their business and daily lives 
than most others. These are the people 
who likewise have poorer television serv- 
ice. 

These were the facts that led me to 
introduce H.R. 274. My bill freezes the 
25 clear channels as clear channels. I 
feel, furthermore, that no more stations 
should be added to the I-B channels. 
I only wish it were possible to restore 
several of them to I-A channels. 

Now the defense use of these channels 
enters into the picture. 

In appearing before the Subcommittee 
on Power and Communications of the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, General Bestic said: 

USAF war exercises and operational an- 
alyses have proved that an enemy using 
nuclear weapons could cause wide damage 
to military circuits. Further, data exist 
which show that nuclear bursts can knock 
out high frequency communications for sev- 
eral hours. Considering this, we must ex- 
ploit every means of communicating which 
may survive. 

A resource for communications surviva- 
bility lies in the radio and television broad- 
cast stations. The feasibility of using the 
Station frequency for communicating at the 
same time the regular program is on the air 
was proved by a series of tests directed by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The technical abil- 
ity to operate simultaneously is necessary 
because it would not be in the public inter- 
est to withdraw a broadcast station from its 
normal function in peacetime. 

We are installing a circuit using the 
above technique, The circuit will be physi- 
cally separated and completely independent 
from any other communication system. In- 
itially, we shall test the circuit to determine 
operating effectiveness and to identify prob- 
lems. If the circuit confirms our thinking 
and proves acceptable, we will automate it 
as rapidly as procurement and engineering 
procedures will allow. 

Although every broadcast station would 
undoubtedly cooperate, the stations repre- 
sented by the Clear Channel Broadcasting 
Service (CCBS) are major contributors to 
our circuit because of the technical ad- 
vantages they offer. Specifically, their geo- 
graphic coverage is wider than other sta- 
tions propagating over the desired paths; 
their degree of reliability is superior because 
they broadcast on discrete frequencies and 
are therefore less susceptible to inter- 
ference. 


Mr. Speaker, in the light of this testi- 
mony and a preponderance of other evi- 
dence, the FCC’s September 1961 deci- 
sion must be set aside by the Congress. 
It is the Congress, in the ultimate, that 
must bear the responsibility for serving 
and protecting the “public interest, con- 
venience and necessity’ in the use of 
radio channels. 

Perhaps the FCC did not know of the 
full defense potential of clear channels 
when it made its decision. That is un- 
derstandable. Several of the channels 
that it plans to destroy are key links in 
the Defense Department's system. 

The Congress must recognize that the 
groundwave signals now used and re- 
ferred to by General Bestic are of an ex- 
tremely low order and that higher power 
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is needed to extend and increase the 
reliability of the system. And who is 
able to predict the future use of these 
channels in defense and foreign rela- 
tions? s y 

The use of higher power, such as 
Mexico and numerous other countries 
have used for a long time, on clear chan- 
nels is the only technical way to im- 
prove inadequate nighttime radio sig- 
nals to over 25 million people, Bills now 
before the Congress also authorize the 
use of higher power. 

The Commission cannot deny that 
when a I-A clear channel is destroyed 
by the addition of another station 
thereto that additional duplications fol- 
low inevitably, thus reducing to practi- 
cally zero the original clear channels’ 
ability to fulfill its intended function. 

The reason is simple. At night radio 
signals that move skyward are reflected 
back to earth when they hit the iono- 
sphere. This does not happen to a sig- 
nificant degree in the daytime. At night 
these refiected signals interfere with and 
distort all signals on the specific channel 
involved for hundreds and sometimes 
thousands of miles. There is no way to 
prevent this. 

This is why only one station may oper- 
ate on a clear channel at night if that, 
station is to serve distant points. It is 
why local and regional stations find their 
coverage vastly reduced after sunset. 
It is why their more distant nighttime 
signals are garbled as they collide with 
the reflected skywave signals of other 
stations operating on their channel. 

These reflected or skywave signals 
furthermore form the basis for the argu- 
ments against the daytime stations 
operating additional hours without cre- 
ating radio chaos. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the engineering basis 
which makes clear channels necessary 
if millions of Americans are going to get 
any acceptable nighttime radio service. 
The FCC’s proposal does violence to this 
accepted engineering fact. It places in 
jeopardy the Defense Department's full- 
est use of these channels. It does prac- 
tically nothing to improve inadequate 
nighttime rural radio service. In fact it 
will bar forever the only known way of 
improving that service on the channels 
it plans to destroy, the route of power 
in excess of 50 kilowatts, an outmoded 
power ceiling that we have been an- 
chored to by the Commission since the 
early thirties. 

The Commission’s answer to better 
rural radio service after sunset, accord- 
ing to testimony, would bring better 
radio service to some 250,000 rural 
Americans out of a total of 25 million in 
need of improved service. If the addi- 
tion of stations were an answer to the 
problem it would have been solved long 
ago. The Commission has permitted 
the number of radio stations to operate 
at night during the past 15 years to 
double. But the addition of nearly 1,000 
of these stations making a total of nearly 
2,000 such stations operating today has 
left over 25 million rural and smalltown 
Americans without nighttime radio serv- 
ice save for the clear channel signals. 
Yet, the Commission proposes to solve 
the problem of inadequate rural radio 
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Service by adding a dozen or so more 
stations. 

It would be desirable, of course, if 
there was an AM local fulltime radio 
Station every few miles throughout our 
thousands of thinly populated square 
Miles. Each could supplement local 
nighttime service to that of the clear 
Channel stations. Unfortunately, this is 
technically and economically impossible. 
Most of these areas simply cannot finan- 
Cially support a radio station. I know 
of no qualified person who takes excep- 
tion to this. 

The matter of the best use of AM 
radio clear channels was raised for the 
third time on February 20, 1945, when 
the FCC upon its own motion set into 
Operation an investigation (docket 6741) 
as to how, among other things, radio 
Service to remote rural regions could be 
improved. Only one FCC Commissioner 
On the Commission today sat through 
those hearings. 

After 16 years the Commission would 
Now resolve the issue by destroying one- 
half of the clear channels bringing bet- 
ter rural radio service to some 250,000 
beople while leaving 25 million still with- 
out adequate nighttime service and by 
Placing in jeopardy a defense communi- 
Cations system. 

By its proposed action furthermore, 
the Commission would materially handi- 
Cap the only possible way of bringing 
better nighttime radio service to rural 
America, namely, the use of higher power 
on I-A clear channels. 

This is progress in reverse; action that 

Congress should not let stand. Con- 
Sressional action must come quickly 
also since the Commission’s date for 
Starting the I-A clear channel break- 
down has passed. Otherwise, vital na- 


88 resources will have been forever 


Tadeusz Kosciuszko (1746-1817) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the success 
of the American Revolution was assured 
by the wholehearted efforts and the sac- 

made by the people here strug- 

Bling for their independence. Other peo- 
ples, not native to this country, or re- 
lated to the people living here, also con- 
tributed significantly to the successful 
Culmination of that historic event. 
Tadeusz Kosciuszko, of Poland, that gal- 
lant and gifted soldier of freedom, was 
one of those whose personal participa- 
tion in the American Revolution marks 
as one of the great heroes of his 


day. 
This gallant son of Poland was born 
on February 16, 1746, came to America 
in 1776 and yolunteered for military 
Service here. At once he was assigned 
to the task of fortifying the Delaware 
River. He performed this task so well 
that he was made a colonel of engineers 
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in the Continental Army. Subsequently 
he was in the Northern Army and saw 
action in Ticonderoga; he also super- 
vised the fortifications at Saratoga. 
Then he was put in charge of the build- 
ing of fortifications at West Point. He 
was one of the first of the Continentals 
to enter Charleston after that city was 
evacuated by the British. On October 13, 
1783, he was made a brigadier general. 
After thus serving the cause of free- 
dom in this country brilliantly and with 
distinction, he returned to his native 
Poland in order to fight for her freedom. 
He did this for 20 years, and breathed 
his last as.an exile in Switzerland. To- 
day, on his 216th birthday, we commemo- 
rate his memory as a sign of apprecia- 
tion of his services to this country. 


An Address by the Honorable Joseph J. 
Williams, Jr., Member, Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, Before the Savings 
Association League of New York’s 
State Convention, September 19, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pleasure that I commend to the atten- 
tion cf our colleagues the following ad- 
dress, One Year With the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board,” which was given by 
the Honorable Joseph J. Williams, Jr., 
before the State Convention of the Sav- 
ings Association League of New York at 
Saranac Lake, N.Y., on September 19, 
1961: 

ONE YEAR WITH THE FEDERAL HOME LOAN 
Bank Boarp 


(By Joseph J, Williams, Jr.) 


I appreciate your kind invitation to visit 
New York and bring you greetings, not only 
from my colleagues on the Board, Chairman 
Joe McMurray, who, as you know, is one of 
your native sons, and Ira Dixon, but from 
the entire staff of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board in Washington. 

Mr. McMurray is dedicated to the task of 
making the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
one of the best agencies in Government and, 
needless to say, Mr. Dixon and I join him 
in this objective. 

Exactly 1 year ago today, I resigned as a 
member of the Legislature of Virginia, a 
position which I had held for 24 years; gave 
up my law practice; resigned as general 
counsel and member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Franklin Federal Savings and 
Loan Association of Richmond, which posi- 
tion I had held since its organization in 
1933; and accepted appointment as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
My remarks to you today will, therefore, 
cover the highlights of what has happened 
during my 1 year's seryice with the Board. 

First of all, I would like to say that we 
have in Washington a staff of competent, 
dedicated people, many of whom have given 
their lives’ work to the savings and loan in- 
dustry. In spite of insufficient personnel, 
they have done an outstanding job in keep- 
ing abreast of an industry which has quad- 
rupled in the past 10 years and doubled in 
the last 5. 
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I have also thoroughly enjoyed working 
with your excellent president, Dave Ford, 
with his most personable assistant, Bill 
Bodine, whom I had previously known when 
he was with the National League, and with 
Mike Murphy, the most able president of 
your New York bank, . 

During the last year—that is, from Sep- 
tember 1, 1960, to September 1, 1961—the 
number of members of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System increased from 4,687 to 
4.790. The number of the savings and loan 
associations insuring their accounts with 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation increased from 4,064 to 4,184, an 
increase of 3 percent. The number of Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations increased 
from 1,868 to 1,896, an increase of 1.5 per- 
cent. The total assets of the member in- 
stitutions of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System increased from $67 bililon to $76 
billion, an increase of 13.4 percent, The as- 
sets of the institutions insuring their ac- 
counts with the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation increased from $64 
billion to $74 billion, an increase of 15.6 per- 
cent; and the assets of the Federal savings 
and loan associations increased from $37 
billion to $42 billion, an increase of 13.5 
percent. The reserves of the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation in- 
creased from $358 million to $415 million, an 
increase of 16 percent: and the assets of the 
Federal Home Loan banks increased from 
$3.1 billion to $3.3 billion. The capital 
stock of the Federal Home Loan banks has 
increased from $971 million to $1.1 billion, 
or more than 11 percent. 

You will be most interested to know that 
on September 6 we sold $381 million con- 
solidated notes dated September 15, 1961, 
and maturing April 16, 1962, which carried 
a 3.15 percent coupon. This was not only 
the largest single issue the Board has sold 
on behalf of the banks but also our largest 
offering on any one day and, to the best of 
our knowledge, the largest single public 
offering of any Government agency security. 

Iam happy to report that during the year 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation has suffered no losses. 

The Board during the past year hes 
adopted, among others, the following regu- 
lations: 


“RESOLUTION 13873 ADOPTED SEPTEMBER 21, 
1960 


“Amends Federal regulations by adding a 
new section to Board rulings (sec. 555.11) 
interpreting the regulation governing loans 
for land acquisition and development (sec. 
545.6-14). The ruling holds that a loan 
otherwise eligible under that section, does 
not become ineligible because the prospec- 
tive borrower has already acquired title to 
land, 

“RESOLUTION 18915 ADOPTED OCTOBER 6, 1960 


“This amendment also relates to Board 
ruling (sec. 555.8) and dealth with payments 
on savings accounts received on a fixed 
date in order to be considered as having 
been invested on the first day of the month. 
This ruling held that where the 10th day 
of the month fell on a nonbusiness date, it 
would be permissible for the association 
receiving savings on the first business date 
next succeeding, to consider such savings os 
invested on the first of the month. 

“RESOLUTION 14187 ADOPTED DECEMBER 23, 

1960 

“This amendment increased the maximum 
percentage of value to loan on properties 
designed primarily for residential purposes 
for 6 to 12 families, from 6625 of the value 
of the property to 70 percent, and increased 
the repayment period from 15 years to 20 
years. 

“RESOLUTION 14260 ADOPTED JANUARY 24, 1961 

“A new paragraph (sec. 545.6-4(c)) was 
added to the Federal regulations prohibiting 
the sale of participating interests in loans 
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to noninsured institutions without the prior 
approval of the Board, except sales to pur- 
chasers entitled to an exemption under sec- 
tion 501 of the Internal Revenue Code (eg. 
religious, charitable educational corporations, 
or labor, agricultural or civic organizations). 


“PSLIC 1034 ADOPTED JANUARY 24, 1961 


“This was a companion amendment to the 
above resolution No. 14260 making the same 
provisions applicable to insured institutions. 
(sec. 569-9-2.) 
“FPSLIC 1033 ADOPTED JANUARY 24, 1961 


“Amended the insurance regulations by 
permitting the purchase of a participating 
interest in a loan by an insured institution 
in which the seller retains a 25-percent in- 
terest in such loan. Previously a 50-percent 
retalnage was required. (Sec. 563.9-1(b).) 

“RESOLUTION 14477 ADOPTED APRIL 7, 1961 


“Amended the Federal regulation dealing 
with loans for land acquisition and develop- 
ment (sec. 545.6-14) by deleting from the 
definition of the word ‘development’ the 
language urban type“ As thus amended, 
the regulation would be complied with if 
building sites are so completed that they 
are ready for construction of buildings 
thereon. 

“RESOLUTION 14541 ADOPTED APRIL 24, 1961 


“Amended the scope of the general regu- 
lations dealing with hearing procedures to 
include hearings to determine whether hold- 
ing companies directly or indirectly exercise 
a controlling interest over the management 
of insured institutions, or whether at the 
time of the approval of an application for 
insurance, the institution was controlled by 
a company which also controlled another 
insured institution or applicant for insur- 
ance. 

“RESOLUTION 14891 ADOPTED AUGUST 24, 1961 


“Prohibits giveaways and advertising give- 
aways by Federal associations in States 
where, pursuant to statute, State supervisors 
may prohibit or restrict giveaways and where 
such State supervisors have in fact issued 
such prohibitions or restrictions. No Fed- 
eral association would, however, be sub- 
ject to any restriction or imposition to which 
it would not be subject if such association 
were a State-chartered association. The ef- 
fective date stated in this resolution is Sep- 
tember 29, 1961.” 

On February 6, 1961, President Kennedy 
wrote to Mr. Dixon, Acting Chairman of the 
Board, as follows: ` 

“As pointed out in the message on eco- 
nomic recovery and growth which I sent to 
the Congress last week, one of the important 
factors contributing to the slack in our 
economy is the current high mortgage in- 
terest rate. I have directed the Federal 
Housing Administration to reduce the maxi- 
mum permissible interest rate on FHA in- 
sured loans, and I have asked the Federal 
National Mortgage Association to help effect 
this change In interest rates. 

“A most significant role in helping achieve 
a more realistic yield can be performed by 
the Nation’s savings and loan associations. 
I hope that the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board will cooperate in this effort to secure 
a level of mortgage interest rates which will 
stimulate the construction of housing units, 
thereby aiding in our overall recovery pro- 
gram and in realizing this Nation’s full 
potential for economic growth.” 

We assured the President of our whole- 
hearted cooperation and have since that 
time passed the following regulations, some 
of which are designed to carry this reques 
into effect: ’ 
“RESOLUTION 14304 ADOPTED FEBRUARY 10, 1961 

“Amended the Federal regulation providing 
for more liberal loans on one-family homes 
(sec. 545.6-1(4)), by increasing the ratio of 
value to loan from 80 to 90 percent and in- 
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creasing the maximum loan under that sec- 
tion to $22,000. 


“RESOLUTION 14305 ADOPTED FEBRUARY 10, 1961 


“This amendment liberalized the section 
governing land acquisition and development 
loans (sec. 545.6-14) by permitting Federal 
associations to make loans up to 5 percent 
of withdrawable accounts in leu of the 
earlier limitations of 3 percent, and increased 
the aggregate amount of loans to any single 
applicant from 15 to 20 percent of the ag- 
gregate of all investments a Federal assocla- 
tion could make under this section, 


“RESOLUTION 14361 ADOPTED MARCH 2, 1961 


“Amended the Federal regulation author- 
izing loans for land acquisition and develop- 
ment (sec. 545.6-14) by deleting previous 
requirements that the loan instrument con- 
tain a provision that the loan be in default 
if construction is not commenced within 
9 months, and that no more than 85 percent 
of a loan be disbursed prior to completion 
of development. 

“RESOLUTION 14362 ADOPTED MARCH 2, 1961 


“Amended the section of Federal regula- 
tions authorizing more liberal loans on 
single-family homes (sec. 545.6-1 (4)) by 
increasing from 10 to 15 percent the amount 
of an association’s capital which could be 
invested in such loans, and also permitting 
loans under that section for the purpose of 
making construction loans. 


“FSLIC 1084 ADOPTED MARCH 30, 1961 


“Amended insurance regulations dealing 
with participation loans (sec. 569.9-1) by 
engaging the definition of ‘regular lending 
area’ to include the area within which the 
institution was operating on June 27, 1934. 


“RESOLUTION 14491 ADOPTED APRIL 13, 1961 


“Amended the Federal regulations by in- 
cluding within the definition of ‘other im- 
proved real estate’ developed building lots 
and sites ready for construction thereon of 
one-family homes (sec. 541.12) and added 
new authority to Federals to make loans to 
builders to finance the purchase of such lots 
or sites. 


“RESOLUTION 14467 ADOPTED JUNE 2, 1961 


“This amendment to the Federal regula- 
tion (sec. 554.3) provided for two new bonus 
plans, one a monthly payment plan calling 
for regular, equal, monthly payments for a 
period of not less than 36 months and the 
other plan, a fixed-balance plan involving 
Savings balances of $1,000 or multiples of 
$1,000 maintained for periods of not less 
than 36 months. 


“RESOLUTION 14776 ADOPTED JULY 12, 1961 


“Amended the Federal regulation author- 
izing loans for the purchase and acquisition 
of developed building lots and sites (sec. 
545.6-3(c) item 13 aboye) by deleting the 
requirement that the loan must be for the 
purchase of the building site. This was 
done to permit builders whose capital had 
been reduced by development costs to obtain 
a loan on a development site notwithstand- 
ing that they already owned the land. As 
thus amended, loans are authorized on the 
security of a Hen on a developed building lot 
or site. 

“RESOLUTION 14815 ADOPTED JULY 28, 1961 


“Amended the section authorizing more 
liberal loans with respect to one-family 
homes (sec. 545.6-1(4)) by increasing maxi- 
mum maturity of the loan from 25 to 30 
years, the maximum loan from $25,000 to 
$26,500, and authorizes loans up to 90 percent 
of value of the real estate as does not exceed 
$25,000 plus 80 percent of value as exceeds 
$25,000.” 

Due to my experience in the Virginia Leg- 
islature, I have been particularly interested 
in the legislation pending before Congress 
affecting our system. The board has spon- 
sored and secured the enactment of two bills 
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which, in my opinion, will prove extremely 
beneficial to our industry. The first is a 
bill intended to add new strength to the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration. Under the provisions of this legis- 
lation an insured savings and loans asso- 
ciation will be required to make an annual 
payment to the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation in the nature of a 
prepayment with respect to its future regu- 
lar premiums. The annual rate of the regu- 
lar premium will remain unchanged at 
one-twelfth of 1 percent of the total amount 
of all accounts of the institution's insured 
members plus its creditor obligations. The 
annual prepayment would be equal to 2 per- 
cent of the net increase in such accounts 
during the next previous calendar year less 
an amount equal to any requirement, as of 
the end of that calendar year, for purchase 
of stock of the Federal Home Loan Bank of 
which the institution is a member. 

The requirements for the purchase of bank 
stock will be reduced from 2 to 1 percent 
of the net increase of the member's mortgage 
portfolio, but the legislation provides that 
no institution which is a bank member on 
the date of the enactment of the bill shall 
be permitted to reduce its stock to less than 
the amount held by it as of the close of that 
date, with two minor exceptions. 

The corporation is directed to estabilsh a 
primary reserve, which will be its general 
reserve, and a secondary reserve, to which 
the prepayments will be credited. If the 
primary reserve and any other accounts 
available for losses should be insufficient to 
meet all losses of the corporation, the second- 
ary reserve will be available for that purpose. 
In other words, the prepayments will serve 
as an additional reserve for losses, 

The outstanding balances in the second- 
ary reserve will receive a return at a rate 
equal to the average rate on the insurance 
corporation's own investments in Govern- 
ment or Government-guaranteed obliga- 
tions. This return will not be paid in cash 
but will be added to the secondary reserve. 

When the aggregate of the primary re- 
serve and the secondary reserve reaches 2 
percent of the total amount of all accounts 
of insured members and creditor obligations 
of all insured institutions (assuming that 
the primary reserve alone did not reach 
that percentage), the prepayments will stop 
and each institution’s pro rata share of the 
secondary reserve will be used, so far as 
available, to discharge its obligations for its 
regular annual premiums. If the aggregate 
of the two reserves later falls below 1.75 per- 
cent, the prepayments will be resumed and 
such use of the secondary reserve will cease. 
However, if the primary reserve itself reaches 
2 percent of this base, the Corporation will 
pay to each insured institution, in cash, the 
amount of its pro rata share of the secondary 
reserve, and the premium prepayments. will 
permanently cease. 

The old law made the regular premium 
payable under the Corporation's reserve fund 
equal 5 percent of all insured accounts 
and creditor obligations of all insured insti- 
tutions, and provided that if, at any time. 
it fell below that figure the regular premium 
shall be resumed until it is brought back to 
that point. The new law, in effect, reduces 
this ratio to 2 percent but requires that 
each insured institution pay the regular 
premium for at least 20 years, in order to 
assure that newly insured institutions shall 
make a reasonable contribution toward the 
building up of the Corporation’s reserve. 

It is the opinion of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board that the amount of stock of the 
Federal home loan banks, which now exceeds 
$1 billion, is sufficient to meet the criterion 
of adequate capitalization; and that the 
prepayments of insurance premiums called 
for in this legislation will greatly increase 
the reserves of the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation and gear the growth 
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Of these reserves to the rapid expansion of 
its insured institutions. 2 > 
The second piece of legislation sponsored 
by the Board simplifies, and makes more 
Workable, the procedure for the nomination 
&nd election of directors of the Federal home 
banks. Under this legisiation, all elec- 
tive directors of a bank will be in one group, 
but will from time to time be allocated by 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board among 
States of the district in approximate 
Proportion to the required stock of the bank 
Of the district held by the members from the 
Tespective States, with a minimum of one 
director and a maximum of six such 
tors for each State. However, each 
State will be entitled to at least as many 
dlective directors as the number which rep- 
resented it on December 31, 1960, and the 
is directed to add as many directors 

as might be necessary for this purpose. 
8 directorship allocated to a particular 
tate will be filled by an officer or director 
Aa member located within that State, and 
Members located within that State will 
have the function of nominating and elect- 
that directorship. In such election, 
duch member will have the right to cast a 
number of votes equal to the number of 
hares of stock of the bank of the district 
held by such member, except that the bill 
Provides that no added voting strength shall 
derived from stockownership in excess of 
Average required ownership of the mem- 

in the State. 

Early in this session of Congress, there 
Was introduced a bill known as the Curtis- 
1 m bill. The Treasury Department, be- 

Ore giving ite report to the Ways and Means 
ttee on this bill, set up an interagency 

Eroup on the taxation of mutual thrift in- 
audutions and reviewed the tax provisions 
Pplicable to mutual savings banks and sav- 
to and loan associations, I was designated 
represent the Federal Home Loan Bank 
at and attended all of these hearings, 
th Which not only the representatives of 
= © banks, but the mutual thrift institutions 
Ppeared and gave extensive testimony. | At 
ti hearings, the mutual thrift institu- 
2 were ably represented by the officials 
the United States Savings and Loan 
ague, the National League of Insured Sav- 
and Loan Associations and the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks. To- 
the end of these hearings, our new 

an „Joe McMurray, took an active part 

d rendéred most valuable assistance in 
trying to convince the staff of the Treasury 
Department of the serious impact of these 
rich taxes on our industry; we pointed 

t Sy the impact upon savings and loan 

ons of the proposed tax in the 
qurtis-Harrison bill must fall either upon 
ti annual reserve allocations of our institu- 
the Upon the dividend rate they paid to 
s za vers, or upon some combination of 
th. We further pointed out that the 
eral Home Loan Bank Board could not 

t the impact of the tax proposed in 
Curtis-Harrison bill to fall upon reserves 

that the impact of this tax must of 
the ity fall upon the dividend rates and 
terlally decrease them, which would in 
—.— materially decrease the amount of 
ey available for home financing and in 
m materially decrease housing starts and 

Crease the interest rate, Mr. Robert 

Saxer. Administrator of the Housing and 
ais © Finance Agency, gave us valuable as- 

tance and said that “in view of current 
nomic developments and past declines in 

ebuilding when business expanded, the 

Jusing and Home Finance Agency is seri- 
ch y concerned with the possibility of a 

ange in the tax treatment of mutual thrift 

titutions that could lead to a decline in 
SMebuilding.” 
3 5 Spite of this, the staff of the Treasury 
woirtment in early July forwarded to the 
ays and Means Committee a report on the 


and 
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taxation of mutual savings banks and savy- 
ings and loan associations, which recom- 
mended, with some possible deferments, tax- 
ation of mutual thrift institutions in a 
manner which the Board thought would be 
very detrimental to the industry. 

Mr. Mrits, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, called on the Federal 
Home Loan Bank for comments on these 
proposals; and on August 3, 1961 Chairman 
McMurray sent to him the Board's statement 
of vigorous opposition. Subsequently there- 
to, extensive hearings were held before the 
House Ways and Means Committee in which 
both leagues, representatives of the mutual 
savings banks and various representatives 
of the industry gave excellent testimony 
against these proposals. Two of your able 
Representatives from New York, Messrs, 
Koch and Murer, rendered the industry 
valuable assistance by their testimony. Your 
New York league, lead by Mr. Ford, ably 
represented you; and the testimony of your 
General Bliss was most appropriate and ef- 
fective. The overall effect of this work was 
to have the Congress defer consideration of 
these tax proposals until next year. These 
proposals are still with us; and I urge each 
of you to become thoroughly familiar with 
them. 

Before concluding, I would like to say to 
you that today the eyes of the administra- 
tion, the Congress and, indeed, the Nation, 
are on the savings and loan business. More 
than 27 million Americans have entrusted 
more than $70 billion of their savings to our 
institutions. We are the Nation's largest 
home lenders. We are, in effect, being chal- 
lenged to prove that this great thrift system 
and this great Federal home loan bank sys- 
tem can serve the public interest and help 
make a better America. How we meet this 
challenge in the years to come will have a 
tremendous bearing on our future reputa- 
tion, prestige, and success, Let's all strive 
to build a greater record for our industry. 

It has been a great pleasure to be with you 
here in New York and learn firsthand about 
our industry in this great State. 

/ 


I Disapprove of What You Say, but I 
Will Defend to the Death Your Right 
To Say It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR: 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, our de- 
mocracy will survive only so long as its 
citizenry is free to speak out. -It is in 
the interest of sound representative gov- 
ernment that matters and issues of great 
concern to our Nation are fully de- 
bated—that both sides of a question are 
heard. 

The Congress will soon consider the 
issue of medical care for the aged. 
Therefore, I can fully appreciate the 
deep interest of my constituents in this 
issue. For a long time thousands of let- 
ters have been coming across my desk 
pointing out the desperate need for such 
legislation. And I have replied, indicat- 
ing my support because I am convinced 
of the urgency of affirmative action in 
this field. Others have written ex- 
pressing sincerely their doubts and op- 
position regarding such a proposal. I 
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appreciate these views and I shall con- 
tinue to study the question until the 
debate is finally concluded on this great 
issue. 

One of the writers, my constituent, Dr. 
Theodore S. Heineken of Glen Ridge, 
N.J., has requested that I insert on his 
behalf an editorial from the AMA News 
in the Recorp, I do not agree with the 
viewpoint expressed in the editorial; 
however, in accordance, with the doc- 
tor's request, I include the editorial in the 
RECORD: 

BRITAIN'S GuHastiy Mess 

“Medicine in Britain is in a mess.” 

This is the belated opinion of the British 
Medical Journal, official organ of the British 
Medical Association, as it Joins in the mount- 
ing criticism of the National Health Service. 
“An editorial in the BMJ (December 9, 
1961) goes on to quote, and in effect agree 
with, a member of the House of Lords who 
found that the medical mess presents “a 
pretty ghastly, awful picture.” 

This is what British economists Jewkes, 
Lees, and Hutton have said about their 
compulsory health care scheme in recent 
months, This is also what several British 
newspapers began saying late in October, 
the first real public criticlsm of the NHS 
since the program was inaugurated in 1948 
(The AMA News, December 11, 1961). All 
have questioned the quality of medical care 
under a system of centralized and politically 
oriented decisions, a system which measures 
costs rather than needs. 

It is this messy picture of nationalized 
medicine that American proponents of social 
security health care are so anxious to copy. 
It is ironic that after a 13-year waiting pe- 
riod the British should discover and begin 
to publicize their mess at a time when 
pressure for Government medicine is reach- 
ing a peak in the United States. 

The crux of the matter in Britain {fs a 

shortage of physicians, a situation which 
has resulted from a bureaucratic decision 
to limit the intake at medical schools and 
from the emigration of physicians seeking 
to escape state medicine. If the school in- 
take were raised by 10 percent only 170 
more doctors annually would be produced 
by 1968, but for the past 5 years about 600 
British doctors have been emigrating each 
year. . 
Much of the credit for awakening the 
medical profession must go to J. P. Seale, 
MD., who has been protesting the declining 
number of British physicians with well- 
documented articles in Lancet and the BMJ. 
It was Dr. Seale’s most recent article, fol- 
lowing hard upon the criticism of the three 
economists, that brought from the BMJ its 
editorial outcry. Sald Dr. Seale: 

“Young British doctors will remain in the 
NHS only if conditions of service are reason- 
ably attractive. By their actions, rather 
than their words, they have shown that they 
are unattractive. Up till the present the 
government, and many leaders of the medi- 
cal profession, have failed to see that this 
is 80.“ 

The BMJ states that “a succession of Min- 
isters of Health and their advisers have been 
so immersed in the routine of their jobs, or 
so busy explaining to visitors what a mar- 
velous thing the NHS is, that they 
have concealed. [the medical mess] from 
each other and the public.” And “it is dif- 
ficult to believe that everyone all the time 
has been unaware of what was happening.” 

The BMJ extends its criticism to nationali- 
zation In general: “It just shows how in 
these days everyone can be bemused into 
acceptance and Inaction as a result of the 
findings of one of these high-powered gov- 
ernmental committees which seem to be 
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symptomatic of the static society which is 
Britain today.” Exclaims the BMJ: 

“What an incredible state of affairs.” 

We submit that it is not really an in- 
credible state of affairs at all. It is simply a 
welfare state of affairs. It is not incredible 
that the English have let themselves be 
lulled for 13 years in a state of euphoria, 
because welfarism is a powerful narcotic. 
Nor is it incredible that the enterprising 
English have roused themselves at last, for 
they have been acting out of character with 
all this lotus eating. 

The mounting reaction to adverse condi- 
tions in British medicine has been an inter- 
esting—indeed, a hopeful—thing to watch. 
And we have not yet seen the end of it. Dr. 
Seale writes: “As the failure in the supply 
of doctors sweeps through the National 
Health Service and the medical profession 
like a hurricane, even the sand in which our 
leaders have buried their heads is being 
blown away.” 

It is easy to see, if you have your head up 
and are looking, that the best way to get out 
of a mess of this kind is not to get into it 
in the first place. We suggest that Ameri- 
cans who are advocating nationalized medi- 
cine take a good long look at Britain's 
ghastly, awful picture. 


Newburgh on TV 


3 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a growing tendency among the 
leftwing, radical apostles, who call them- 
selves liberals, to tell only one side—their 
side—of the great social and economic 
problems that confront this Nation. 
Those who know the facts from first- 
hand observation and study see cvidence 
of this “slanted” journalism almost 
every day. Those who do not know the 
facts firsthand are sometimes misled and 
misinformed by biased and untruthful 
reporting, be it by newspapers or so- 
called news commentators on radio and 
television. 

Could it be, Mr. Speaker, that the left- 
wingers are afraid to let their carefully 
disguised welfare state programs and 
cradle-to-grave schemes stand the test 
of an informed public opinion? 

A well-documented example of biased 
reporting occurred on January 28, 1962, 
when the National Broadcasting Co. pro- 
duced a so-called white paper entitled 
“The Battle of Newburgh.” The maga- 
zine National Review in its edition of 
February 20 submitted conclusive evi- 
dence that the white paper presented 
only one side of the controversy over the 
administration of welfare payments in 
Newburgh. Evidence upholding the 
town's position was carefully omitted 
from the hour long program, The self- 
explanatory article from National Re- 
view follows: 

NEWBURGH ON TV 
(By M. Stanton Evans) 

For the past year, America’s liberal com- 
munity has exhibited an obsessive concern 
with what seems, at first glance, to be a 
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nonpolitical subject: the accuracy of docu- 
mentary films. 

There is nothing, the left has maintained, 
quite so contemptible as a documentary on a 
controversial subject which presents only one 
side of the issue. 

Everyone from the Reporter magazine to 
the American Civil Liberties Union to the 
National Council of Churches has delved at 
length into the moral aspects of zoom shots, 
film cutting, accuracy of narrative, and use 
of musical themes—an ethical frenzy the 
like of which the motion picture industry 
has seldom seen, 

The cause of all this odd philosophizing 
was a documentary film entitled “Operation 
Abolition,” produced by the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. The movie 
was designed to vindicate the committee, and 
thus according to the committee’s oppo- 
nents, was distorted, on the face of it. 

The residuum of moral commentary from 
the “Operation Abolition” dispute becomes 
highly interesting in the wake of another 
documentary—from a different source, and 
with a different purpose. On January 28, 
NBC television produced a so-called white 
paper, entitled “The Battle of Newburgh.” 
Solemnly narrated by NBC's basset-eyed 
Chet Huntley, the white paper set about to 
discredit the welfare policies of the smallish 
city of Newburgh, N.Y. It surveyed New- 
burgh's effort to reduce relief costs by polic- 
ing moochers, and wound up opining that 
there were no moochers. For the better part 
of an hour, Huntley skillfully alternated film 
clips and oral commentary to portray New- 
burgh as a starving community, writhing 
beneath the yoke of a tight-fisted municipa! 
tyrant—City Manager Joseph McD, Mitchell. 
To this end, Huntley quoted brief fragments 
from Mitchell, then followed up with film or 
comment designed to refute Mitchell's posi- 
tion (e.g., juxtaposing Mitchell's statement 
that no truly needy person has suffered“ 
with a sequence of a husky reliefer reduced 
to inarticulate blubbering; quoting Mitchel! 
as saying anyone wanting a job could get 
one, then reading off quotations from the 
Labor Department to the effect that New- 
burgh was a surplus labor area). 

On the morning following Huntley's one- 
sided opus, City Manager Mitchell issued a 
devastating rebuttal, which should tingle 
the nerve ends of all the sensitive moralists 
who agonized over “Operation Abolition.” 
“Approximately 60,000 feet of film were 
taken.“ Mitchell said, “and 2.000 or less were 
used. In this clipping process most of the 
prominent civic leaders who are very articu- 
late on this subject and who were filmed in 
support of us were cut out.“ 

And: “Those leaders who were used were 
by and large biased. I refer specifically to 
a former congressman, a former judge and 
& pastor, whose wife works in the welfare 
department. These people were not identi- 
fied as to their interests and philosophies, 
and were made to appear as typical citizens.” 

And: “The budget data used were false. 
They made it appear that two-thirds of the 
recipients were old or blind, and that only a 
very small fraction were in the aid to 
dependent children category. The facts are 
that one-quarter was aid to dependent 
children and a good proportion, approxi- 
mately 17 percent, was going into adminis- 
tration.“ 

An hour ought to be sufficient time for a 
full statement of the pros and cons of a 
dispute such as that which has raged over 
Newburgh. Yet in that span, Huntley man- 
aged to gloss over or omit completely such 
facts as the following: 

Thanks to Mitchell's effort, the caseload of 
relief work in Newburgh was reduced by 
more than one-third from February 1961 
through October 1961 (a drop from 1,382 to 
900), the largest reduction in caseload 
achieved by any of the five welfare districts 
in the State of New York. 
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The aid to dependent children caseload 
(involving illegitimacies and broken homes) 
dropped from 160 in February to 20 in 
August. Home relief was reduced from 100 
in February to 20 in August. In October, 
when costs usually rise, the figure dropped 
to 19. 

The citizens of Newburgh, who had been 
devoting one-third of their city budget to 
welfare, achieved a savings of $126,000 in 
1961 and a 1962 tax cut, thanks to Mitchell’ 
program, At the height of the controversy: 
they reelected the city council members who 
backed Mitchell's program. 

Huntley made light of the problem of 
migration, ignoring the fact that 71 percent 
of all Newburgh’s welfare cases involved 
migrants. 

He also neglected to point out that, before 
Mitchell's program got under way, there were 
reliefers in Newburgh drawing down more in 
welfare payments than some city employees 
were getting in take-home pay. No less than 
17 families were receiving more than 
a month. One family received $1,000 during 
the month of September. Others received 
allotments ranging up to $365 a month. 
Mitchell observes: “The film failed to note 
that many recipients rolled up in Cadillacs 
expensive cars of various kinds or taxicabs. 
It gave the impression that nearly everyone 
in the line was crippled, disabled, blind and 
aged, etc.” 

So runs the other side of the story—a side 
which NBC viewers, in Chet Hunt- 
ley's maudlin decoction, could hardly have 
known existed. Whatever one's o. 
view of the Newburgh situation, it is certain 
that Huntley's “white paper” was fraugh 
with bias and distortion. It is less certain 
whether the ethical film censors of the 1 
will apply to Huntley the same exq 
raorals they brought to bear against the 
House committee. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by 2 
Superintendent of Documents, Goverumen 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cos 
thereof as determined by the Public Printe! 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount S 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed t 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pY- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter 
fere with the prompt execution of work 
the Government. The Superintendent 
Documents shall prescribe the terms an 
conditions under which he may authorise 
the resale of Government publications * 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOY- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOV 
ernment publications under such regulation? 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superinten 
ent of Documents and the head of the re 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government, (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72" 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will piest, 
give information thereof to the Governme® 
Printing Office, that their addresses may 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction gd 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may pr? 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Oo, 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be mad 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P- 
1939). 


Remarks of Representative Silvio O. 
Conte at Annual Lincoln Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
1 unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Record the re- 
ber of Representative SILVIO O. CONTE 
ore the Middlesex Club on Thursday, 
he 8, 1962, in Boston, Mass., when 
delivered a historical speech on Abra- 
Lincoln. I think Representative 
made an excellent presentation, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
Printed in the Appendix of the Rxconp. 
where being no objection, the speech 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
B OF CONGRESSMAN SILVIO O, CONTE 
EFORE THE MIDDLESEX CLUB ON THURSDAY, 
Frervary 8, 1962, BOSTON, Mass., AT AN- 
NUAL LINCOLN DAY DINNER 
den. George Pickett, the fighting Confed- 
shat commander, was to remember all the 
YS of his life that fateful day at Gettys- 
burg When he led his long grey lines up 
the tery Ridge in the bloodiest assault of 
to War. And Mrs. George Pickett was long 
when nember that afternoon at war's end 
home she opened the door of her Richmond 
in answer to the knock of a tall 
Rep} er asking her if George were at home. 
be pring that George wasn't and wouldn't 
or some time yet, she asked the visitor’s 
rg The tall, frock-coated man in the 
tri © pipe hat answered simply, “Just an old 
Wes of Georges. Ma'am, just an old friend 
ate before the war.” With that he turned, 
doen out into the sunlight and walked 
ly down that Richmond street, leaving 
— Pickett to the startling realization that 
to can dent of the United States had come 
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Lincoln was that—of course he was 
really a great desl more too. For this 
& man of many parts, all of them human, 
t of them great. 

& Republican, a Member of Congress, 
at &n American, I am honored and pleased 
your invitation to share a few moments 
Conn you tonight in commemoration and 

deration of this great man. 
ak = appeal of Lincoln to mankind is uni- 
in and indefinable. There is something 
Polit; čoln for all men. He was the master 
clan, who In 30 long, devoted years of 
Politics ©, Dis y came to realize that 
Pie like life, is the art of achieving the 
ce Scholars tell us that if we are to 
‘tically seek the man who made Lin- 
dctletteeldent in 1860, we must look to the 
2 tles of Lincoln himself. In the presi- 
oe Cy he is recognized as more independent 
achi appeals to Congress or the people to 
Sve his aims than any other strong Presi- 
ocat. He worked behind the scenes with the 
wa, nization men of his party. In short, he 
ly a “politician's politician.” Yet we hard- 

think less of him for all this, 


hache President of the United States, Abra- 
but 
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Then, too, he was Lincoln the family man 
and father, whose home was torn by strife 
and dissension and the tragic death of chil- 
dren. Yet it is not here, nor ever, our task 
to Judge Mary Todd Lincoln. The hearts of 
these two are best known but to themselves. 
Suffice it for us to remember that on the 
night of Good Friday, 1865, in Ford's Thea- 
ter, Mary Todd and Abraham Lincoln sat 
holding hands in a darkened box. 

President, Commander in Chief, statesman, 
this too was Abraham Lincoln. Intellectual 
power, moral strength, a feeling for the 
spirit and needs of the time, instinctive 
understanding of the masses, a passion for 
democracy—all these are the qualities of 
a statesman. All these Lincoln possessed. 
Devoted above all to preserving the Union 
“with the dignity, equality, and rights of 
the several States unimpaired.” This he 
said, this he did and, in so doing, he 
brought freedom to the slave. 

Lincoln was a martyr, too. And in this 
capacity history preserves and, yes, even 
enshrines him forever. A martyr, indeed— 
to the Union, to peace, and tofreedom. Lin- 
coln had a Lifelong premonition of death, 
yet he knew that death was not life at its 
worst, for to him defeat without trying was 
true failure, and his ceaseless effort to pre- 
serve our Union stands as one of the great 
successes of all time. 

This, then, was Abraham Lincoln—poli- 
ticlan, husband, and father, President and 
Commander in Chief, martyr for all man- 
kind. He was truly a man of such dimen- 
sions that he made all others seem small, 
though he would have been the very last 
to wish to do so, for he was a man with 
an attractive sense of humility and humor, 
rare among his peers. 

It is these latter aspects of Lincoln that 
have special appeal to me, for of all the 
great lessons of democracy and statesman- 
ship our generation owes Lincoln, we, as 
Americans in our difficult time, like Lincoin 
in his, also need humor as our safety 
valye—our weapon against the harassments 
of life. 

An old friend from MDlinois once visited 
him in Washington. “Mr. Lincoln,” he 
asked, How do you like being President?” 
“Well,” he answered, “It reminds me of the 
man in Indiana who was being ridden out 
of town on a rall.” He said, “If it wasn't 
for the honor of the thing, I think I'd rather 
walk.” 

His reputation as a storyteller preceded 
him to the White House and was well de- 
served. As a boy in Indiana, as a young 
man in New Salem, as a lawyer in the dreary 
taverns of the Eighth Judicial Circuit of 
Illinois, he was always the center of at- 
traction. With his long legs crossed, lean- 
ing slightly forward, his face radiant with 
anticipation and enjoyment, Lincoln de- 
lighted both himself and his audience. His 
humor, like his compassion, was that of the 
people he understood and loved so well, with 
all its, and their, good and bad. N 

But his stories did more than amuse. 
They often served to reinforce the point 
he wanted to make in a way that few could 
misunderstand. Once, when criticized for 
allowing General Grant to parole an entire 
Confederate Army after the surrender at 
Vicksburg, he replied with the story of Bill 
Sykes’ dog. Some cruel boys had fed Bill's 


The earthy, and the sublime, the magnifi- 
cent and the humble, the ridiculous and 
the profound—contrasts in the man are 
neverending. A mind that could encompass 
Bill Sykes’ dog and the Gettysburg address, 
stories which could delight a rough frontiers- 
man and his second inaugural address— 
these are the complexities, the mystery, the 
greatness of the man whom we commemo- 
rate this evening. A man whose appeal so 
moved Carl Sandburg to say: “Not often in 
the history of mankind does a man arrive 
on earth who is both steel and velvet, who 
is as hard as a rock and soft as drifting 
fog, who holds in his heart and mind the 
paradox of terrible storm—and peace un- 
speakable and perfect.” 


All of Us Should Drink More 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us have been alarmed for some time 
at the declining consumption in milk and 
dairy products brought about, in great 
measure, by overemphasis in certain 
media on the problems of nuclear fall- 
out and cholesterol, 

It was gratifying that the Department 
of Agricuture, with the participation of 
President Kennedy, recently held a Na- 
tional Conference on Milk and Nutrition. 
I hope that the conference has resulted 
in a clearing of the air with regard to the 
fears, real and imagined, which have 
blighted the reputation of milk as in- 
strumental in adequate nutrition and 
good bodily health. 

I recently received a letter from Mr. 
Vincent Crowley, of Crowley’s Milk Co., 
Binghamton, N.Y., forcefully outlining 
the problems which have beset the dairy 
industry as a result of milk’s poor pub- 
licity in recent months. I forwarded the 
letter to Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man for his comments, and I here in- 
clude excerpts from Mr. Crowley's let- 
ter, the letter of comment by Secretary 
Freeman, and a summary of the remarks 
made by President Kennedy at the recent 
conference: 
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CROWLEY's MILK CO., INC., 
Binghamton, N.Y., December 27, 1961. 
Hon. Howard W. ROBISON, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Howann: I am writing you this rather 
lengthy letter because of two situations 
which are causing the milk industry consid- 
erable concern; namely, radioactive fallout in 
milk and milk products, and diet-cholesterol 
findings. It seems that every time we turn 
around, we are being clobbered by the press, 
radio, and television with regard to these 
two items. Since you are representing a 
dairy farming area, and this fallout scare 
certainly affects the farmer * * * your con- 
stituents need to be made aware of the facts 
in order to combat the sensationalist press. 

Milk seems to be the press’ favorite whip- 
ping boy. Why? We think it is because it 
is a food item produced the year around all 
over the United States. It is perfect for 
testing whereas other products used for test- 
ing are, at some time of the year and in some 
parts of the country, not in production, with 
the result that the milk industry is carrying 
the full burden of the testing and the pub- 
lishing of the results. Our plight is partly 
the result of the sensational headlines which 
frighten our people and they curtail the use 
of dairy products which can lead to malnu- 
trition. Unfortunately, the press does not 
try to make amends when someone does 
make a find which reverses much of the 
material they have put in print and circu- 
lated. This is not considered sensational, 
or apt to build their circulation, and con- 
sequently they bury such items in the back 
of the newspaper. 

We have been hearing a great deal about 
strontium 90 in milk. In fact, HOWARD, we 
have accumulated a considerable file of ar- 
ticles, pamphlets, etc., on this very subject. 
Recently, the USDA reported the building of 
an extractor for taking strontium 90 out of 
milk. It is a very small and costly one, and 
it is estimated it will cost us 5 cents per 

to use such a machine for this pur- 
pose. It is possible to put one in use, how- 
ever, considering all of the reports submitted 
here by the National Dairy Council, the Milk 
Industry Foundation, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, and the Surgeon General, we 
can see no justification for putting this 
machine into use at this time. 

From my own conclusions drawn from a 
recent report which appeared in the U.S. 
News & World Report (Nov. 27, 1961) by 
R. Lauriston Taylor, the chairman of the 
National Committee on Radiation Protection 
End Measurements, and chief of radiation 
physics, National Bureau of Standards, I am 
wondering what all the shouting is about. 
Mr. Taylor does not seem to be greatly con- 
cerned about the problem, at least not to the 
point the hysterical press is. His approach 
and outlook seem most sensible and what 
seems to be needed at this particular time, 
is a calm look at things, and a commonsense 
approach to the problem. After all, Mr. 
Taylor stated among other things, that a 
man sitting in front of his TV set night after 
night is getting as much radiation from sit- 
ting near the set as he is getting from fall- 
out. (And I'll bet he won't give up his TV 
viewing just because this is sọ.) 

I think we need to get the experts in this 
field to come to an agreement on what is 
and is not dangerous and above all, we need 
to have some strong assurance with regard 
to foodstuffs that there is no need for con- 
cern and for the changing of dietary pat- 
terns which could lead to malnutrition. 

Pretty much the same situation exists 
with regard to cholesterol and the diet. 
Medical men so far cannot agree on the re- 
lationship between high blood cholesterol 
levels and cardiovascular disease. As a re- 
sult, many physicians advise against specif- 
ic fat-containing dairy products for the high 
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cholesterol and cardiovascular disease pa- 
tients with the result that margarine is sub- 
stituted for butter, skim milk is on the 
increase, and in this year more doctors rec- 
ommended against cheese and cream as but- 
terfat containing products as did in 1959. 
These items appear in our newspapers, on 
radio and television as a matter of course, 
and many perfectly healthy, normal indi- 
viduals become fearful, and curtail the use 
of dairy products in the hope of avoiding 
high cholesterol counts. In many cases, this 
practice leads to bad health habits and an 
impairment of bodily wellbeing. * * + 
Sincerely, 
VINCENT C. CROWLEY. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., February 2, 1962. 
Hon. Howarp W. ROBISON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Rosison: Thank you for your 
letter of January 19, enclosing a letter from 
Mr. Vincent Crowley on the publicity on 
radioactivity and cholesterol in milk and its 
effect on milk and dairy product consump- 
tion. ` 

The President and I have been concerned 
about the overemphasis in the press and 
other communication media of this subject 
and the implications of this publicity on the 
Nation's nutrition and physical fitness. The 
National Conference on Milk and Nutrition 
was called to discuss this problem. We are 
concerned also about other ramifications of 
this problem, including the effects on the 
welfare of our farm population and on our 
soil, water, and animal resources. 

Enclosed are copies of two of the state- 
ments made at this conference including the 
statement by the President. As you will 
note, the President had this to say regarding 
fallout: “* * è It is abundantly clear that 
for the foreseeable future there is no danger 
from the present amount of exposure.” Re- 
garding cholesterol, he stated: “* * * The 
Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council has concluded after in- 
tensive research that the association of milk 
consumption and co disease due to 
the increase in cholesterol level has not been 
sufficiently established to Justify the aban- 
donment of this nutritious element except 
where doctors have individually perscribed 
special diets for those found to be suscepti- 
ble to special cholesterol or coronary prob- 
lems.” He also pointed out that milk ts still 
one of the best sources of nutrition for 
children and adults. 

These points were brought out more 
fully at the conference by experts in each 
field. 7 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S REMARKS AT MILK AND 
NUTRITION CONFERENCE 


Following is a summary of remarks made 
by President John F. Kennedy before the Na- 
tional Conference on Milk and Nutrition, In- 
terdepartmental Auditorium, Washington, 
D.C., January 23, 1962, 10:30 am.: 

“Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I want to express my apprecia- 
tion to all of you for participating in this 
conference, which I think is most important 
to our farmers and to our country. 

“And I want to say a few words this morn- 
ing about a very important subject to us all. 
And that is milk. 

“Almost every State produces milk. It 
provides twice as much of the cash income 
for our farmers as any other basic crop. It’s 
our most nourishing food. 

“And last year we consumed either in the 
form of milk or in the form of butter, cheese, 
or ice cream, about 125 billion pounds of 
dairy products. But in the year before we 
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consumed between 2 billion and 3 billion 
pounds more. At the same time, our popula- 
tion increased 1.7 percent. And milk produc- 
tion, in an effort to keep pace with popula- 
tion production, increased 1%½ percent. And 
in that same time, milk consumption de- 
clined 2½ percent. 

“This is a serious matter for us, serious for 
the dairy industry, for all of our farmers, and 
for the United States. e 

“First, it's a matter of concern because it 
implies poor nutrition and a less balanced 
diet. 

“Secondly, it presents problems in the ares 
of the management of our milk production- 
It will require adjustment. We cannot con- 
tinue to accumulate dairy products in 8 
larger inventories. Nor can we embark upon 
a policy that will jeopardize the economi? 
interest of so large a segment of our farm 
population. For there is a close relationship 
between prosperity on the farm and pros- 
perity in the city, between economic health 
of our farm community and the economi¢ 
health of our Nation. 

“Third, the drop in milk consumption has 
a serious implication for the best use of those 
soil, water, and animal resources that are 
now involved in dairy production. I doubt 
that anyone can be sure of the reasons of 
this sudden drop in consumption. We only 
know that the slow decline in consumption 
over a period of time became immediate and 
precipitous last year. 

“I have long been convinced that milk is 
an important aid to good health. This has 
led me to direct that milk be served at every 
White House meal from now on, And I ex- 
pect that all of us will benefit from it. 

“If we are to be a vigorous and vital na- 
tion as we all desire, then, of course, we must 
depend on the consumption of a balanced 
diet. And milk must be a part of it. 

“I am aware that there has been a good 
deal of public discussion about the effect of 
radioactive fallout upon our food supply- 
Most of the discussion has unfortunately 
used milk as an example of food products 
that might be contaminated. This recog” 
nizes the importance of milk in our daily diet, 
but it has the unfortunate effect of causing 
an identification in the minds of some be- 
tween fallout and milk. I should like to cor- 
rect any misunderstandings that may 
about this. 

“The Public Health Service and other 
agencies have been instructed to keep the 
problems of fallout in food under constant 
surveillance. Detailed guidelines to p 
the health of the people against radiation 
have been developed by the Federal Radia- 
tion Council. It is abundantly clear that fof 
the foreseeable future there is no danger 
from the present amount of exposure. 

“The milk supply offers no hazards—O? 
the contrary it remains one of the best 
sources of nutrition for our children and 
for adults. And I hope that the America? 
people will appreciate this more and more 
as time goes on. In addition, the Food 
Nutrition Board of the National Research 
Council has concluded after intensive re- 
search that the association of milk consump- 
tion and coronary disease due to the increase 
in cholesterol level has not been sufficienJY 
established to justify the abandonment 
this nutritious element except where doctors 
have individually prescribed special diets for 
those found to be susceptible to special 
cholesterol or coronary problems. 

“In the past 50 years, our children have 
grown more vigorous and sturdy because of 
better diets and better health. Our young 
adults are now about 2 inches taller tha? 
they were half a century ago. I should like 
and I am sure all of us would like, to see this 
trend continue. 

“A large proportion of our people now at 
tain a physical condition once attained bY 
a very few. But nutritionists tell us that 
10 percent of our people still have an inade- 
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Quate diet. The most serious deficiencies, 
I'm told, are in the very minerals and vita- 
Mins such as calcium and vitamin A—most 
Prevalent in milk. I’m sure all of us would 
like to see this nutritional gap narrowed. 

“Those who are familiar with the needs 
and the problems of our older citizens also 
tell us that older people need more calclum 
than they now get. Again milk offers the 
best and most economical source of this vital 
Mineral. 

“There are many schoolchildren today who 
do not participate in the school milk and 
School lunch programs because their schools 
do not and often cannot make them avail- 
able. Last year we expanded these programs. 
I hope more and more children will be able 
to receive school milk and lunches in the 

ys ahead. These find, I think, increasing 
Support, these programs, among the people 
of other nations. We have encouraged this 

€velopment and will continue to do so. 

“These are some of the areas which I hope 

conference will cover. I do not say 
that it is an easy matter that we are now 
faced with, but we do want to emphasize 
t this is a great productive resource of 
dur country. We're rich in a very basic food. 
We are anxious to have the consumption 
Of it increased as our population mounts 
and I believe that this conference will help 
bring attention of the public to what a val- 
ble asset we have and to make sure that 
We develop It more fully. And therefore I 
Want to express my thanks to all of you for 
ing here today.” 


The Conscience of a Conservationist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CHURCH 


— OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, John 
Carver, Assistant Secretary of the In- 
or for Public Land Management, has 
recently delivered, here in Washington, 
an address entitled “The Conscience of 
& Consetvationist.” Secretary Carver is 
a native Idahoan, and bears a family 
Name and tradition long distinguished 
for public service in our State: We take 
Special pride in the quality of adminis- 
tive supervision he has brought to the 
agencies for which he has immediate re- 
SPonsibility, and even greater pride in 
© profound sense of moral responsibil- 
ty which guides his every act and word. 
this, he typifies and enhances a stand- 
ard which is characteristic of the land 
and people from which he comes. 

T ask that the address to which I have 
referred may be printed in the Appendix 
or the Recorp, and I commend it to the 
attention of Senators. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

THE CONSCIENCE OF A CONSERVATIONIST 
(Remarks by Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terlor John A. Carver, Jr., before the Na- 
tional Consultation on Conservation, spon- 

Sored by the General Board of Christian 

Social Concerns of the Methodist Church 

at 12 noon, Friday, February 2, 1962) 

The Department of the Interior is a land 
ate Water managing agency. To you who 

ve in the District of Columbia area, that 
means the bits and pieces of Federal land 
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making up the National Capital Parks; per- 
haps weekend trips to Shenandoah National 
Park’s Skyline Drive to see the spring flowers 
or fall tree foliage; Manassas, Fredericksburg, 
Gettysburg, Antietam, Harpers Ferry may be 
familiar interior areas for the history buffs 
among you; and for more and more Ameri- 
cans our Department participates, so to 
speak, in the once-in-a-lifetime trip to Yel- 
lowstone or Grand Canyon. 

In the States west of the 100th meridian, 
an entirely different image of our Depart- 
ment is evoked in your counterpart groups— 
the seemingly limitless public domain graz- 
ing or forest lands of Oregon, Nevada, Idaho; 
dams and reservoirs to serve lush irrigated 
croplands and feed giant power generators 
on the Columbia and the Colorado and on 
the torrential streams of the Sierras; the 
Indian reservations that make up so much 
of New Mexico and Arizona, and are found 
in much of the rest of the West, too; the 
vastness of the Brooks Range and the Arctic 
coast and the workaday reality of a 470- 
mile railroad in Alaska. 

In Samoa and the trust islands of the 
South and Western Pacific, the Interior De- 
partment means government; in lovely and 
equable Virgin Islands and Guam, our De- 
partment is the channel and conduit to 
full participation In the American system. 

Vast commercial interests look to us as a 
sort of governmental service department— 
coal research, commercial fisheries, oil im- 
port administration, Bureau of Mines, Geo- 
logical Survey—these are some of the organ- 
ization titles which hint at the kaleidoscopic 
variety of functions with which the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is engaged. 

My own interests are broadly denoniinated 
as public land management—the Bureau of 
Land Management, the National Park Serv- 
ice, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Office 
of Territories, the Alaska Railroad, are my 
bureaus as they say in Government. 

This covers the spectrum—from govern- 
ment itself in the territories, to the spe- 
olalized proprietary function of running a 
railroad. 

We are a government of laws, not of men. 
In a broad, and very real sense, all of us in 
the Department are administering laws. 
These laws, hammered out on the anvil of 
a functioning free Government are based 
upon ethical concepts. The Congress has 
intended to “do right” by the land and 
water and by the people—Indians and de- 
pendent groups in the territories. 

But the administration of responsibilities 
so vast and so varied must also bear an 
ethical burden. Congress’ intent to do right 
must come out that way. The touchstone of 
much of resource management legislation is 
the key phrase “In the discretion of the 
Secretary * * or “as the public interest 
shall require.” 

So whether we are in “land management,” 
in “water and power,” in “minerals,” or in 
“fish and wildlife,” all of us in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior look upon ourselves 
as “conservationists.” We think of ourselves 
asa “department of conservation.” 

And because we have a Secretary in Stewart 
Udall 
strongly this conservationist concept, many 
of us are inspired by him to seek out and 
think out our own articulation of what it 
means to be a “conservationist.” 

When Mr, Udall and the President brought 
Robert Frost and Carl Sandburg to Wash- 
ington, we were refreshed; we were inspired 
to rummage through our own forgotten 
books for the eloquence of simplicity, the 
forcefulness of insight, the wisdom of the 
poets and philosophers. 

Thus it is that I welcome the opportunity 
to pinch-hit for Secretary Udall before your 
gtoup today—it gave me an opportunity to 
think about conservation as an ethical con- 
cept, and to talk with you about it. 


who thinks, and reads, and feels 
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And, as usual, I found that others have 
stated it so well that I can do little better 
than share with you the results of my re- 
searches, confessing the while that the re- 
search has meant more to me than hearing 
its results can possibly mean to you. 

Listen to Aldo Leopold in his “Sand 
County Almanac”: 

“Conservation,” he says, “is a state of 
harmony between men and land.” 

He develops the ethical sequence. The 
first ethics dealt with the relation between 
individuals—the Ten Commandments. 
Then, as a developing sequence, philosophi- 
cally the differentiation of social from anti- 
social conduct of the individual with a so- 
ciety—the Golden Rule is an expression of 
the ethical relation of an individual to so- 
ciety; the democratic idea is an expression 
of the ethical relation of a soicety to the 
individual, 

The unrealized sequence, in Leopold's view, 
is an ethical aspect of man's relation to land. 
Although individual thinkers since the days 
of Ezekiel and Isaiah have asserted that the 
despoliation of land is wrong, society, he 
thinks, has not affirmed the belief. “There 
is as yet no ethic dealing with man's rela- 
tion to land and to the animals and plants 
which grow upon it. * The land rela- 
tion is still strictly economic, entailing 
privileges but not obligations è +," 

“The land ethic simply enlarges the 
boundaries of the community to include 
soils, waters, plants, and animals, or col- 
lectively: the land. 

“This sounds simple: do we not already 
sing our love for and obligation to the land 
of the free and the home of the brave? Yes, 
but just what and whom do we love? Cer- 
tainly not the soil, which we are sending 
helter-skelter downriver. Certainly not the 
waters, which we assume have no function 
except to turn turbines, float barges, and 
carry off sewage. Certainly not the plants, 
of which we exterminate whole communities 
without batting an eye. Certainly not the 
animals, of which we have already extirpated 
many of the largest and most beautiful 
species. A land ethic, of course, cannot pre- 
vent the alteration, management, and use of 
these resources, but it does affirm their right 
to continued existence, and, at least in spots, 
their continued existence in a natural state. 

“In short, a land ethic changes the role of 
homo sapiens from conqueror of the land- 
community to plain member and citizen of 
it. It implies respect for his fellow mem- 
bers, and also respect for the community as 
such,” 

A distinguished anthropologist, Alexander 
Spoehr, who has studied intensively the 
areas of the Pacific which my Department 
administers, has furnished to me the idea 
that Charles Darwin is the spiritual 
progenitor of Aldo Leopold. Darwin dwelt 
with man’s place in nature. Michael Fara- 
day, Darwin's contemporary, introduced us 
to the inanimate forces and their potential 
to be harnessed for men's needs—the world 
felt and is still dominated by the excite- 
ment attending the accomplishment and 
application of the physical sciences. Fara- 
day put man in space, and he has seemed 
to have won the laurel over Darwin—who 
thinks of man as a part of a “natural” en- 
vironment when he is spinning about the 
earth in a capsule environment of his own 
creation? 

The American conservation movement has 
been described as a minority reaction to the 
prevailing urban point of view. 

Aldo Leopold had a bleak outlook in 1948: 

“It is Inconceivable to me that an ethical 
relation to land can exist without love, re- 
spect, and admiration for land, and a high 
regard for its value. By value, I of course 
mean something far broader than mere eco- 
nomic value; I mean value in the philosoph- 
ical sense. 
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“Perhaps the most serious obstacle im- 
peding the evolution of a land ethic is the 
tact that our educational and economic sys- 
tem is headed away from, rather than to- 
ward, an intense consciousness of land. 
Your true modern is separated from the land 
by many middlemen, and by innumerable 
physical gadgets. He has no vital relation 
to it; to him it is the space between cities 
on which crops grow. Turn him loose for 
a day on the land, and if the spot does not 
happen to be a golf links or a ‘scenic’ area, 
he is bored stiff. If crops could be raised 
by hydroponics instead of farming, it would 
suit him very well. Synthetic substitutes 
for wood, leather, wool, and other natural 
land products sult him better than the orig- 
inals. In short, land is something he has 
‘outgrown.’ 

“The case for a land ethic would appear 
hopeless but for the minority which is in 
obvious revolt against these ‘modern’ 
trends,” $ 

The evidence of the revolt mounts. Con- 
sider the words of the ORRRC report, de- 
livered to the President day before yester- 
day: “When an American looks for the 
meaning of his past, he seeks it not in 
ancient ruins, but more likely in mountains 
and forests, by a river, or at the edge of the 
sea. 

The tale is one of discovery, of encounter, 
of hard-won settlement. * * * 

“Thoreau reaffirmed its [the outdoors] 
values in words that still compel: indus- 
trialization, he believed, could blight us, 
and he asked: ‘Why should we not 
have our national preserves * * * for in- 
spiration and our own true recreation? Or 
shall we, like villains, grub them all up, 
poaching on our own national domains?’ 

“This mainstream of thought has con- 
tinued to have its champions through the 
years. John Muir spoke for the mountains 
and the wilderness in a voice that moved 
even the least sympathetic. Theodore Roose- 
velt talked not so softly about the disap- 
pearance and abuse of natural resources and 
left as heirlooms some of the biggest sticks 
to enforce conservation policy. Carl Schurz, 
the German-American Civil War general 
and Interior Secretary, tried to halt the un- 
controlled exploitation of federally owned 
forests and paved the way for Gifford Pin- 
chot to carve out the national forest system. 
Stephen T. Mather gave up a prosperous 
business career to make the national park 
system a reality. The list is a long one; 
these are only a few of the men who, with 
their supporters and disciples, kept alive 
through the years the warning that the 
American people cannot wander too far from 
the great outdoors without losing character 
and strength and orientation.” 

In our responsibilities for management of 
the land, we find satisfaction and are in- 
spired by seeking to harmonize the use of the 
land by man with a respect and reverence 
for the land. We have a trust for all the 
people in the management of the land of 
the West, whether for recreation, for graz- 
ing, for mining, for timber production. Man 
can be both destructive and constructive, 
and we want a discipline we usually call 
sustained-yield management—consumption 
each year of less raw material taken from 
earth, sea and air than nature and man to- 
gether create. 

Samuel Ordway put the happlest light pos- 
sible on our objectives in land management: 
“Conservation for prosperity appeals to logic 
also. It is practical as well as creative and 
constructive. It is cooperative and convivial 
as well as ubiquitous. It is consonant with 
the joining instinct and the do-good in- 
stinct, and it is respectable. It is educa- 
tional, social, and political, as well as scien- 
tific. It benefits the poor and debases no 
one. It links respect for the primitive with 
respect for the sophisticated; love of nature 
with love of the machine. It would build, 
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not wreck. It would save, not destroy. It 
lifts man's thought beyond himself. What 
more can man ask of an ethic?” 

But somehow, I feel that Aldo Leopold 
would not be satisfied by Sam Ordway. I’m 
not entirely satisfied, either. 

Out in the Marshall Islands, where, as I've 
said, we have a trust responsibility for peo- 
ple, introduce a money economy—develop- 
ment of the copra industry—to a people not 
conceptually separated from nature. In 
doing so, we haye made a marked change in 
their attitude toward nature and the land. 
For this, we bear a responsibility; the lim- 
its of this responsibility present a basic ethi- 
cal question. 

For our national defense purposes, we 
take land of these island peoples—maybe a 
whole island—if we fail to take into account 
that in their system land is not sold, and 
that our concepts of ownership of real prop- 
erty are meaningless to them we are not act- 
ing to as high an ethical standard as we 
might, 

The answers aren't easy, There are, per- 
haps, no answers at all—all problems don't 
have solutions. 

But it helps to think hard—to formulate, 
if you will, each his own “conscience of a 
conservationist,” 


Clean and Responsible Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, we are all aware of the many 
problems involved in financing of Fed- 
eral election campaigns. Many words 
have been written and spoken in favor 
of various reforms in our election laws. 
Now, the UAW, in a well-reasoned re- 
port to the President’s Commission on 
Campaign Costs, has proposed a nine- 
point program to help reduce the prob- 
lems arising from disproportionate cam- 
paign contributions. The program is 
designed to increase citizen participation 
in politics and strengthen our demo- 
cratic system. 

The following news release, based on 
the UAW’s comprehensive report to the 
President’s Commission, explains the 
program: 

The UAW made public a program for 
“clean and responsible financing of Federal 
elections,” of which the net effect would be 
completely to eliminate large campaign con- 
tributors by setting a $10 limit on contribu- 
tions by each qualified voter. 

The program was submitted by Walter P. 
Reuther, UAW president, to the President's 
Commission on Campaign Costs. 

The $10 limitation would permit a quali- 
fied voter to contribute $10 in a Presidential 
election year to each of the following: a 
congressional candidate, a senatorial candi- 
date, a presidential candidate, and either the 
party of his choice or an independent pol- 
itical committee. 

In congressional election years he could 
contribute $10 each to a congressional candi- 
date, a senatorial candidate and his party 
or an independent committee. In nonelec- 
tion years (Federal) he could contribute $10 
to his party or an independent committee. 

Thus the maximum total contribution of 
any individual qualified voter would be $40 
during a presidential election year, $30 in a 
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congressional election year and $10 in a 
nonelection year. 

In the UAW’s nine-point program, the 
campaign contribution limitation ls supple- 
mented by such provisions as tax credit for 
political contributions, mandatory free radio 
and TV time for qualified candidates, free 
mailings for qualified candidates, and a lim- 
ited Federal subsidy to qualified candidates 
for Federal office to supplement the small 
contributions and free services. 

The UAW's nine-point program, as sub- 
mitted to the commission, reads as follows: 

“i. Ten dollar limit on contributions: The 
UAW proposal knocks out the large contribu- 
tor. Every contribution to a Federal election 
would be limited to $10 a year for each quali- 
fied yoter. Our principle is simple: Dollars 
from many; no more than 10 from any. 

“In each year of Senatorial and Con- 
gressional campaigns, each contributor could 
give up to $10 to one congressional cam- 
paign and up to $10 to one senatorial cam- 
paign. 

“In a presidential election year, a con- 
tributor could give up to $10 to that cam- 
paign. Another $10 would be permitted 
each year to the voter's political party Or 
to an independent political committee. 

“The ceiling would thus amount to $40 
in presidential years, $30 in congressional 
election years and $10 in off And 
there would be no duplications. If the $10 
were given directly to a candidate, another 
$10 could not go to a political committee 
supporting the candidate. 

“The $10 limit is the core of the UAW 
program. But the other provisions are 
equally important for they alone can make 
the $10 limit workable by insuring the par- 
ticipation of the Federal Government and 
of millions of citizens in financing campaign 
costs. 

“2. Tax credit: To encourage millions of 
small contributions we propose a 90-percent 
tax credit up to $10 a year immediately 
available to the contributor. 

“3, TV and radio: A major item in cam- 
paign costs would be reduced by making 
mandatory and broadening the free TV and 
radio time so successfully accorded the po- 
litical parties in the last campaign, This 
would bring American practice abreast of 
accepted procedure in such countries 85 
England and Canada. 

“4, Free mailing: Each candidate would be 
offered one free mailing to every voter in 
his constituency. 

“5. Federal subsidy: In addition to pro- 
viding a free mailing and free radio and TV 
time, we recommend a limited subsidy to 
candidates for Federal office—to be used for 
advertising, TV, radio, and other visible“ 
expenditures. This would supplement the 
small contributions and would Liberate all 
candidates from the pressure of commit- 
ments to vested Interests by assuring them 
access to at least the minimum essentials in 
today’s high-powered campaigns. 

“6. Minority parties: Provision should be 
made for minority parties to share in thes® 
privileges. 

“7. Fiscal agent: Every candidate would 
name a fiscal agent who would have sole 
authority to solicit and accept contributions. 
This assurance of centralized responsibility 
has proved itself over the years in England. 

“8. Reporting: Stringent reporting provi- 
sions would be mandatory, and contain real 
enforcement machinery. 

“9, Factfinding body: The UAW pian 
urges creation of a nonpartisan investigat- 
ing body, factfinding in function, to in- 
vestigate alleged violations and report them 
to the Congress and the Department of 
Justice.” 

The Federal subsidy for qualified candi- 
dates would be limited on the basis of 5 
cents per voter in the preceding elections. 
(The details are spelled out on page 16 of 
the UAW’s proposal to the commission.) 
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Mr. Reuther noted that “George Gallup 
has estimated that 17 million American fam- 
ies would be willing to give as much as $85 
Million in $5 contributions.” 

“Despite the obvious difficulties inherent 

any such mass collection,” Mr. Reuther 
Said, “it is not unreasonable to assume that 
some such figure might be gathered in con- 
tributions ranging from 81 to $10 per indi- 
vidual, particularly under the tax- credit 
arrangement proposed (in the UAW pro- 
Fram) “ 

Mr. Reuther said that the UAW program 
Concentrates on contributions rather than 
on direct regulation of expenditures. 

“Expenditures for the most part would be 
Self-controlling in view of the fact that only 
small sums from many contributors, to- 
Sether with the amounts to be provided by 
the Federal Government, would be available 

candidates,” he said. “None of this 
Money would have a special interest axe to 
and no candidate would feel under 
Obligation for such small contributions. 
UAW believes that this program, which 
Combines stringent reporting provisions 
With assurances that large contributions will 
be easily noticed, will produce for the first 
e an enforceable limit on campaign con- 
butions.” 

The UAw's program was submitted Thurs- 

y to the President’s Commission on Cam- 
Paign Costs. 

Members of the Commission are: Alex- 
ander Heard, dean of the Graduate School, 
University of North Carolina, chairman; V 
9. Key, professor of government, Harvard 
University; Dan Kimball, former Secretary 
ot the Navy, president of Aero-Jet General 
Corp; Paul Porter, Washington attorney, 
former member of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission; Neil Staebler, of Ann 
4rbor, Democratic National Committeeman 
from Michigan; Malcolm Moos, professor of 
Political science, Johns Hopkins University, 
formerly an assistant to President Eisen- 

; Walter Thayer, president, New York 
ald-Tribune, national financial chairman 
1960 for the Nixon-Lodge campaign; John 
V Columbus, Ohio, attorney, former 
US. Representative (Republican); James 
Worthy, Chicago businessman, former As- 
Sistant Secretary of Commerce under the 

nhower administration. 
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Alaska’s First Mutual Savings Bank 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
annual meeting in Washington last week 
Of the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks welcomed a new member 
Tom the 49th State. Two months ago 

ka's first mutual savings bank 
Opened its doors in Anchorage to crown 
3-year effort to make Alaska the 18th 
Savings bank State. Mr. Ron L. Rettig, 
President of the bank, attended the meet- 
ing as Alaska’s first representative. 

The January 1962 issue of Savings 
Bank Journal fittingly featured the story 
2 the establishment of the Alaska Mu- 
oe Savings Bank from its conception 
N, December of 1958 to its approval in 

Ovember of last year by the FDIC. The 
taticle tells an exciting story of the de- 

rmination in bringing to the new State 
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an additional source for investment and 
displays the faith of Alaskans in the 
State’s future. Iask unanimous consent 
that excerpts from the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALASKA MUTUAL SAVINGS BANK 


With the snip of a ribbon, a new chapter 
in the history of mutual savings banking was 
officially opened on December 14, the inaugu- 
ration of the Alaska Mutual Savings Bank 
in Anchorage, first savings bank to be opened 
in a new State in the past 30 years and the 
first to be organized under the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation in its 28-year 
existence. 

The long-awaited event, culmination of an 
intensive industry and citizen effort that be- 
gan in December 1958, became a reality on a 
cold, snowy Thursday morning last month in 
the presence of several savings bankers from 
the “lower States,” State and city officials, 
and a throng of Anchorage citizens. At 10 
a.m. that morning, a ribbon-cutting cere- 
mony launched the country’s 516th savings 
bank and made Alaska officially the 18th 
savings bank State. 

From the pledging of funds toward the 
initial capital of the new bank, through a 
newly created central industry fund, to the 
donation of office supplies and equipment, 
furniture and material, savings banks from 
all over the country and from as far away as 
Sweden participated every step of the way 
in bringing to fruition the opening of the 
Alaska Mutual Savings Bank. 


CHARTER DEPOSITS OVER $127,000 


For the Nation’s 49th and largest State, 
for the management of the new mutual, and 
for the industry at large, it was a gratifying 
experience, one that grew in dimension as 
the three opening days drew to a close and 
the first augury of a bright future took shape 
in the black ink of the ledger. Some 1,004 
new accounts had been opened for a grand 
total of $127,838 when the Alaska Mutual 
closed its doors Saturday, December 16, at 4 
p.m., it was announced by Ron L. Rettig, 
president of the bank. 

Of these charter depositors, 373 came via 
mail from the lower States, including 14 
savings bank States and Texas, for a total of 
$50,359. On opening day, 295 Alaskans 
poured $38,817 into new accounts, followed 
on the second day by another 128 charter 
depositors, adding $29,785 to the total. An 
additional 208 customers followed their thrift 
impulses across the threshold on Saturday, 
last of the opening days, and swelled the cof- 
fers by $8,645. 

Throughout the 3-day period, a steady flow 
of visitors inspected the modern new build- 
ing, some of them already familiar with the 
workings of a savings bank from past asso- 
ciations in other States, many others seeing 
and hearing of a savings bank for the first 
time. From the latter came a stream of ques- 
tions on the purpose, objectives, and benefits 
of savings banking that kept bank officials 
and other visiting savings bankers busy with 
thorough explanations. Two men in con- 
stant demand for this and other reasons were 
NAMSB President Samuel W. Hawley and 
NAMSB Executive Vice President Grover W. 
Ensley, who had flown into Anchorage from 
New York a day earlier. Mr. Ensley is a 
trustee of the Alaska Mutual. 

No less busy were the officers and staff of 
the new mutual, all of whom were transact- 
ing the affairs of a savings bank for the very 
first time. For Mr, Rettig; George H. Thom- 
son, vice president; Lorraine Tuttle and Aud- 
rey Benson, teller-secretaries, the experience 
was a fast-moving education in the modus 
operandi of savings banking. 

An especially alluring aspect of the new 
bank was the impressive boardroom which 
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was completely appointed with beautiful, 
modern furniture and draperies donated by 
the Swedish Savings Banks Association. 
Emerging from the excitement of opening 
day, most of which was recorded by televi- 
sion and radio, were several highlights, in- 
cluding the presentation to President Rettig 
by Alaska Commissioner of Commerce A. H. 
Romick, of charter No. 1, an embossed and 
framed document that is expected to be the 
forerunner of other savings banks to come. 
KUDOS FROM SENATOR GRUENING 


From US. Senator ERNEST GRUENING 
(Democrat, Alaska), an early and ardent 
supporter of the new mutual, came a letter 
extolling the arrival of the Alaska Mutual 
Savings Bank and welcoming it as “an au- 
gury of development and progress for our 
49th State.” 

Passbook No. 1, a much sought after prize, 
was held aside for the first baby born in 
Anchorage after the opening hour. An 8- 
pound, 20-inch young; man named Gordon 
Barner, Jr., made his first appearance in this 
world at 11:49 that morning in Providence 
Hospital, becoming the first and youngest 
depositor of the bank as well as the recipient 
of a $25 deposit donated by the mutual. His 
parents, Gordon and Donna Barner, are from 
Idaho and have been in Anchorage for 12 
years. 

The first over-the-counter depositor was 
Mrs. Fraeda Priess, an Anchorage resident 
who came from East Germany in 1945. Mrs. 
Priess, a cook at the Navy hospital, had 
waited in line outside the bank for an hour 
before opening. In an interview with the 
Journal correspondent, she stated that she 
had once saved in a savings bank (sparkasse) 
in her native Germany. 

In the middle of the afternoon, Alaska 
Mutual made its first mortgage loan, a 10- 
year, $6,200 conventional to Mr, and Mrs. 
Dennis Branham, The Branhams, Alaskans 
for the past 20 years, also opened a savings 
account. Mr. Branham is a guide and lodge 
owner and files his own plane. 

In such manner did the State's most pop- 
ulous city welcome the new savings bank, a 
spanking new institution on the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and F Street in the heart of 
the financial district. From this same dis- 
trict, however, came the first indication of 
the competitive climate that lies ahead. On 
opening day, First Federal Savings & Loan 
Association of Anchorage announced an in- 
terest increase to 434 percent for the last half 
of 1961. Alaska Mutual had announced an 
anticipated annual interest rate of 4 percent, 
compounded semiannually. 

BANK TO PAY 434 PERCENT 


(On December 28, 1961, the board of 
tees of Alaska Mutual Savings Bank an- 
nounced a new anticipated annual interest 
rate of 4% percent, putting the mutual on a 
competitive par with the savings and loan 
association.) 

On analysis, however, the growth of First 
Federal gives superb testimony to the thrift 
habits of the Anchorage citizenry, and there- 
by to the prospects for Alaska Mutual Sav- 
ings Bank. The savings and loan, which 
was established in 1955, held assets of over 
$8 million as of June 30, 1961, with share 
accounts totaling well over $7 million. 

Alaska itself has shown a surging growth 
in total savings deposits. In 1945, savings 
stood at $17 million. In 1959, shortly after 
statehood, this figure had leaped to a total 
amount of $57 million. 

Coupled with such growth has been the 
rise in population, particularly in the 
Greater Anchorage area where 1960 census 
figures show a total population of nearly 
83,000. Of these, approximately 25,000 were 
military personnel or service-connected citi- 
zens. Projections for the year 1965 forecast 
a rise to 102,000; for 1970, to 125,000; and 
for 1985 to 245,000. 
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Such potential as this was evident to many 
Anchorage political, civic and business lead- 
ers as well as the savings bank industry some 
years ago when the idea of establishing a 
savings bank in the 49th State was first con- 
ceived. In the time since, the savings banks 
of the Nation have displayed a unity of pur- 
pose and spirit of cooperation unique in the 
annals of their own industry. And as a 
practical course in how to help create a 
new savings bank in a new area of the 
country, the opening of the Alaska Mutual 
Savings Bank is without parallel. 

It was 31 years ago, in 1931, that Oregon 
became the most recent State to permit the 
establishment of mutual savings banks. In 
the interim, the benefits of savings bank- 
ing have been confined to 17 States, where, 
according to such disinterested studies as the 
recently published University of Chicago re- 
port on Chicago banking, both total savings 
accumulations and housing growth have been 
generally ahead of the national average. 

With the coming of statehood on June 30, 
1958, Alaska experienced the first pangs of 
a boom. A critical shortage of housing credit 
and housing accompanied the sudden influx 
of newcomers. In particular, the need for 
long-term financing for housing and other 
building became severely aggravated, despite 
the existence of 13 commercial banks and 3 
federally insured savings and loan associa- 
tions, 

FULL INDUSTRY EFFORT 


Against this background did the savings 
banks of America make their initial move, 
one of a long series of contributions that ex- 
tended from assisting in the drafting of 
enabling legislation to participating in the 
opening day ceremonies. On December 1, 
1958, the question of savings banking in 
Alaska made its first appearance on the 
agenda of the NAMSB Committee on Savings 
Bank Extension, then chairmaned by J. 
Peter Williams, at that time vice president, 
Western Saving Fund Society. 

In the ensuing months, U.S. Senator 
GREUNING, of Alaska, offered his enthusiastic 
support for the idea and supplied the names 
of interested Alaskans. He was later joined 
in this regard by U.S. Senator E. L. (Bon) 
BARTLETT. 


The campaign gained further momentum 
in August 1959, when NAMSB sent Mr. Wil- 
Hams and John deLaittre, then president 
of the association, to Alaska to confer with 
business and civic leaders about a way to 
help ease the critical housing credit shortage, 
to advise on drafting legislation, and to 
present the facts about the mutual banking 
system. 

The two emissaries explained how a mu- 
tual savings bank, though the promotion and 
encouragement of personal thrift, would cre- 
ate a flow of savings that would be invested 
within the very community. They also un- 
derscored the prospects of home ownership 
for more families through the investment of 
these savings in long-term home mortgage 
loans, the principal investment outlet of 
savings banks. 

On February 2, 1960, a bill was introduced 
in the Alaska house of representatives by 
Majority Leader Peter J. Kalamarides and 
Speaker of the House Warren A. Taylor. The 
bill sailed through the house and passed by 
a vote of 35 to 1. The measure was then in- 
troduced in the senate by Senators George 
B. McNabb and Thomas B. Stewart and was 
passed 15 to 3. 

Goy. William A. Egan affixed his signature 
to the Mutual Savings Bank Act on April 15, 
1960, an action that took but moments but 
yet more than doubled the area of the United 
States open to savings banking. 

The act stated: “It is the intent of the 
legislature to make available the benefits of 
mutual savings banking, thereby encourag- 
ing the practice of thrift and promoting the 
accumulation of funds for investment to de- 
velop the economy.” 
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Probably the most critical turning point 
in the now swiftly moving succession of 
events came in August 1960. At that time, 
Mr. deLaittre and Mr. Ensley voyaged to An- 
chorage and revitalized the interest of the 
leading citizens who were to assist in the 
establishment of the savings bank. There 
had developed a temporary waning of en- 
thusiasm for the project, a trend which 
Messrs. deLaittre and Ensley quickly of- 
set. 

With the legal doors now wide open, the 
savings banks industry then undertook the 
most significant and unique program in its 
history for the extension of the mutual say- 
ings bank system. The National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks created a central 
industry fund through which savings banks 
could participate in the initial surplus that 
would be required by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation to establish a mutual 
savings bank, 

CENTRAL INDUSTRY FUND PROJECT 

Announcement of the central industry 
fund was made by William A. Lyon, chair- 
man of the NAMSB Committee on Relations 
with Federal supervisory authorities, and 
president, Dry Dock Savings Bank, New York, 
at the annual convention of NAMSB in May 
1961 at Philadelphia and it was unanimously 
adopted by the board of directors. Mr. Lyon 
explained that the first project would be the 
supplementing of the initial capital raised 
by corporators In Anchorage for a new sav- 
ings bank. 

Another savings banker added greater in- 
centive to the prospect of a sayings bank 
in Anchorage. Daniel E. Stoddard, president 
of People’s Savings Bank, Providence, R.I. 
not only served as consultant to the An- 
chorage group, but his bank also invested $1 
million in mortgages in a new residential 
community in Juneau. Mr. Stoddard was 
later elected a trustee of Alaska Mutual. 

With these many elements m g, the 
first outlines of an actual bank began taking 
definite shape. In July 1961, a hearing was 
held before a special board appointed by 
Governor Egan to consider the application 
for State chartering filed in April. On the 
board were Alaska's secretary of commerce, 
attorney general, secretary of state, commis- 
sioner of internal revenue, and director of 
division of banking and securities. 

Appearing before the board and present- 
ing testimony in support of the petition were 
Robert Baker, president, Matanuska Valley 
Bank; Anchorage Mayor George Byer; Carl 
T. Rentschler, president, C. T. Rentschler 
Agency, representing the realtors of Anchor- 
age, and the chairman-to-be of the new 
mutual; Paul Schoffel, president, Modern 
Homes, Inc., representing the building in- 
dustry; George Hedla, president of the An- 
chorage Certified Public Accountants Asso- 
ciation; Henry S8. Kingman, Jr., assistant 
vice president, Farmers and Mechanics Say- 
ings Bank, Minneapolis, appearing as a rep- 
resentative savings banker; and Ron L. Ret- 
tig, Alaskan business leader, who later be- 
came president of the bank. NAMSB House 
Counsel P. James Riordan appeared as spe- 
cial counsel in support of the petition. 

Mr. Riordan gave unstintingly of himself 
in assembling and organizing a huge array 
of material and witnesses for the hearing, 
and made an excellent presentation of the 
petition for a charter. 

A particularly interesting development at 
the hearing was the testimony given by Mr. 
Kingman, who noted that when his bank, 
Farmers & Mechanics, of Minneapolis, was 
founded, the State of Minnesota had ap- 
proximately the same population as Alaska 
does now, and that Minneapolis had ap- 
proximately the same population as Fair- 
banks today. 

One week later, on July 24, Commissioner 
of Commerce Romick granted approval of the 
charter. 

As the movement toward opening of a 
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bank shifted into high gear, the news from 
savings-bank-land became tinted with & 
rosy glow. The infant central industry 
showed signs of an early manhood as scores 
of mutuals pledged their support to this 
unique effort toward extension of the savings 
bank system. Some 239 mutuals had become 
participating members of the fund. 

Leading citizens of Anchorage, mean- 
while, had enthusiastically adopted the ides 
of their own savings bank and pledged their 
financial support as corporators, thus paving 
the way toward the final step of procedure, 
approval, and acceptance by the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. 

In the meantime, other essential moves 
were taking place. Ground was broken 
construction initiated on a brandnew build- 


“ing. A nine-man board of trustees was 


elected by the board of corporators on Au- 
gust 2, The trustees included: Mr. Rettig: 
Mr. Rentschler, Mr. Ensley, and Mr, Stod- 
dard, as well as John R. Connolly, an attor- 
ney; Robert A. Sheffield, manager, Mata- 
nuska Valley Bank; Robert J. Shimek, 
Shimek s Record and TV Shops; Michael F. 
Beirne, physician, Alaska Medical Labora- 
tories; and Victor V. Gill, investments and 
property management, all Anchorage resi- 
dents. 

It was at this time that the new board of 
trustees elected Mr. Rettig president, and MT- 
Rentschler chairman of the board. 

FDIC APPROVES MUTUAL 


Then, on November 2, the final step was 
completed with the announcement by the 
FDIC that membership had been granted to 
the Alaska Mutual Savings Bank. The initial 
surplus established by the Federal agency 9% 
the minimum requirement for the new mu- 
tual was $250,000, plus a credit of $46,000 
allowed for equipment and material dona 
by savings banks from the lower states 
and the Swedish Savings Banks Association. 

Embellishing the growth prospects of the 
projected savings bank was the action of 
several lower State savings banks to employ 
the Alaska Mutual as servicing agent for their 
mortgage investments in Alaska. This offer, 
which was typieal of the spirit generated 
throughout the industry, was designed to get 
the new mutual off to a rousing start as & 
fresh, new foroe in easing the housing credit 
shortage. 

Immediately following the FDIC approval, 
Mr. Rettig announced the opening of the 
Alaska Mutual on December 14. Then began 
the final phase of operation as the industry 
swung into action with intense preparations 
for the actual opening of the new bank. 
Kenneth L. Birchby, chairman, NAMSB 
Committee on Savings Bank Internal Opera- 
tions, and vice president-auditor, Jamaica 
Savings Bank, New York, was sent to An- 
chorage to provide technical advice and as 
sistance in organizing the bank's operations 
personnel, promotion and day-to-day fune- 
tions. Mr. Birchby performed yeoman serv- 
ice in coordinating the sundry aspects of the 
new bank's operations and was present 
throughout its first week of existence. 

Traditional ceremonies attended the 
opening. Full-page advertisements and ex- 
tensive news and feature stories in the An- 
chorage newspapers heralded the event as an 
auspicious occasion in the history of the 
city. Participating in the opening festivities 
were such dignitaries as Richard Albers. 
president of the Anchorage Chamber of Com- 
merce; Richard Gantz, city attorney; Wil- 
liam A. Besser, acting mayor; Chet Hosteller, 
city manager; Ben Boecke, city clerk; as well 
as Messrs. Rettig, Rentschler, Hawley, Ens- 
ley, Stoddard, Birchby, and several other 
trustees and corporators. 

Among Alaskans, meanwhile, a new pride 
is felt as the Alaska Mutual goes about its 
business. They have witnessed and parti- 
cipated in the creation of a new force de- 
signed to aid in the development of theif 
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Prosperity. They have also seen firsthand 
the concept of mutuality in full action as 
People from far and near gave of themselves 
eee ways to bring the new savings bank 


“Muzzling the Military,” a Goshen (Ind.) 
News Editorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one 
Of the most thoughtful statements I have 
Seen on a subject of current controversy 
is an editorial which appeared recently 

the Goshen News, which is published 
in the Third District of Indiana. The 
editorial follows: 

WITH DISCRETION, PLEASE 


one Senate committee inquiry into alleged 
a ming of the U.S. military is producing 
tangle of confusing and often conflicting 
notions which the average citizen may find 
hard to unscramble. 
Beside the question of censorship of 
by military men, there are involved 
SUch matters as the responsibility of our 
Poy tary leaders for indoctrinating our serv- 
Personnel and the advisability of military 
smen participating in public forums on 
unism and other major issues. 
In the nature of things, many who testify 
not make wholly clear which of these 
Matters they have in mind. Nor will they 
a Ww necessary sharp distinctions to aid the 
tizens' judgment of this problem. 
ae begin with, it should be made plain 
x t no one, not even Senator STROM THUR- 
OND, of South Carolina, favors unrestricted 
Policy, of military officers on issues of public 


Agreement is general that these men 
— not inject themselves into partisan 
rnc nor make statements which run 
in rey against official Government policy 

the foreign field. 

“ae next big thing to remember is that 
erlying the muzzling charge made by 
— and others is the powerful con- 
on that military men are remarkable and 
Dgularly equipped to inform not merely 
trae troops but the general public as to the 
te mature and workings of commu- 


ce have any real validity, therefore, the 
ca: Cs’ case must establish more than 
mous, careless or foolish censorship of 
Officers’ comments on communism. 
Case must show that military men 
— trying to say things of great fundamental 
the. ce on this subject—things of which 
11 have special and intimate knowledge. 
on is not shown, then the argument 
Plane hip moves onto a totally different 
We do not need generals and admirals to 
sp unce to us that communism is a con- 
. — bent on world conquest, Public fig- 
Of all kinds tell us that almost daily. 
ating such generalities from mili- 
eil Speeches may in some circumstances be 
y and unwise. But it hardly deprives the 
raiser) people of information they can 
1 Nowhere else. 
n Should be remembered, too, that military 
are not generally political specialists or 
age Omists. They have no more than ayer- 
d Competence, by and large, in detecting 
mastic trends that might lead toward com- 
unism. More often than not, making such 
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judgments simply involves them in US. 
partisan politics. 

The whole subject of military expression 
deserves full airing. But those concerned 
owe it to the citizenry to provide such guide- 
posts as are here suggested. 


Resolution on Government Patent Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECÒRD a resolu- 
tion on Government patent policy 
adopted by the New England Governors’ 
conference recently held. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON PATENT POLICY—ADOPTED BY 
THE New ENGLAND GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE, 
STOWE, VT., JANUARY 29, 1962 
The New England Governors’ conference 

recognizes that the incentive provided by 

the American patent system has played a 

leading role in the inception and growth of 

New England companies of all sizes and that 

a substantial part of the employment and 

tax revenue in New England is derived from 

the creative genius of its people as protected 
and developed under this system. 

It further recognizes that a substantial 
portion of this creative genius is being con- 
tributed’ to the defense of the country and 
the development of its role in the space age 
through performance of contracts with 
agencies of the U.S. Government. 

It is in the interests of the continued 
economic health of New England, and in the 
national interest, to have inventions which 
are the fruits of this genius put into wide- 
spread use for public benefit. This the con- 
ference believes may most readily and 
quickly be done by commercialization of 
the inventions by the companies originating 
them. 

Existing Department of Defense regula- 
tions, leaving ownership of patent rights in 
the hands of contractors and giving the 
Government rights of use for governmental 
purposes, have well served and now serve 
New England and the Nation. 

Proposed revision of existing policies to 
require inventions developed in the course 
of public work to become the exclusive 
property of the Government would, if 
adopted, jeopardize the interest of New 
England participants in Government work. 
They would tend to defeat early widespread 
production and public benefit from new 
developments growing out of such activities. 

It is, therefore, 

Resolved: 

A. That the New England Governors’ 
conference supports to the fullest extent 
the adoption of policies which encourage 
participation by New England concerns, both 
large and small, in Government contract 
work, and particularly in defense activities 
and procurement; 

B. That the New England Governors’ 
conference supports as equitable to both 
the Government and the contractor the 
basic principle now practiced by the Depart- 
ment of Defense whereby the U.S. Govern- 
ment takes rights only to those inventions 
made in doing work under research and de- 
velopment contracts, and limits such rights 
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to royalty-free licenses for governmental 


C. That the New England Governors’ 
conference opposes as not being in the in- 
terests of the Government or of the people 
at large any law or regulation which would 
require, except under extraordinary circum- 
stances which involve the health or safety 
of the Nation or which created substantial 
inequity, ownership by the Government of 
patents growing out of governmental work. 


Farm Policy Slogans Hide 
the Real Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
following is an editorial from the Iowa 
Farm and Home Register of February 
11, 1962. It not only speaks for itself, 
but it also speaks for and about a lot 
of people and is especially timely right 
now: 

FarM Polier SLOGANS HIDE THE REAL ISSUES 

The annual political wrangle over farm 
legislation was launched on the last day of 
January by President Kennedy with his farm 
message to Congress. During the next sev- 
eral months we can expect the usual fierce 
contention between those who feel the Gov- 
ernment should take more of a hand in farm 
management and those who feel it should 
take less. 

In the past, much of this debate has been 
so theoretical and emotionally extreme that 
the real issues have been hidden. One might 
get the impression that the choice facing 
the Nation was between a happy paradise of 
high farm income with no Government re- 
striction and a grim police-state agriculture 
with low income and no future. 

From one side, we hear sacred incanta- 
tions to “the free market,” “free enterprise,” 
and “freedom to produce,” with castigation 
heaped on “rigid controls,” “Federal bu- 
reaucracy,” and “socialism.” From other 
groups the chant goes up for “equal bargain- 
ing power,” “fair prices," and “the family 
farm.” Abuse is poured on those who are 
alleged to be “driving the farmer off the 
farm.” 

These slogans and stcreotypes are devices 
of the mentally lazy who do not want to go 
to the trouble of thinking for themselves. 
Instead of thinking, such folks follow the 
dogma of a cult. They respond to labels, 
rather than facts. Or they respond to per- 
sonalities or organization doctrines: So-and- 
So says this plan is dangerous socialism, 
therefore bad; or it’s free enterprise, there- 
fore good. 

The Farm and Home Register suggests 
that farmers examine the facts for them- 
selves and make up their minds about farm 
policies on practical considerations, not 
party or organization labels. 

Public policy choices never are between 
black and white but among different shades 
of gray. In choosing between a control pro- 
gram with higher prices and no controls 
with lower prices, you do not face complete 
regimentation on the one hand nor com- 
plete financial disaster on the other. It is 
a question of how much regulation you will 
accept in return for how high a price. 
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Remember, above all, that whatever farm 
legislation is passed, it can be changed. If 
it doesn't work or is too burdensome it can 
be thrown out. A decision this spring will 
not determine forever the future of Ameri- 
can agriculture—despite what the extrem- 
ists will tell you. 


United Nations Handling of, the Congo 
Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
Catholic Sentinel, of Portland, Oreg., had 
in its issue of January 18, 1962, an edi- 
torial on American support of the United 
Nations policy in the Congo. 

I think it is a good summary of the 
situation, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IRONY or SITUATION IN CONGO TROUBLES 


Certain vocal critics of the United Nations 
have been loud in their denunciation of 
U.N. handling of the Congo situation. For 
them it was a clear-cut case of a Red-ori- 
ented central government using U.N. troops 
to crush the noble foe of communism— 
Moise Tshombe. While we have not en- 
dorsed all that has been done in the name of 
the United Nations in the strife-torn Congo, 
it seems to us that, by and large, the United 
Nations is making the best of an extremely 
complex and difficult situation. 

The Congo can survive only if it is united. 
The economic structure of the country de- 
pends on the mineral wealth of Katanga. 
Therefore, Tshombe must not be allowed to 
take his Province out of the country. 

On the other hand, there is little basis 
yet for any tight political unity in the 
sprawling African state. It is a babel of 
languages and tribal traditions. A loose 
federation of states would seem to be the 
most that can be hoped for at the present 
time. 

Developments over the past weekend 
should have made it clear that the Central 
Congo Government is not Communist-led or 
inclined. The question has been asked in 
the past, “Why should the Leopoldville gov- 
ernment wage war against Tshombe, the 
anti-Communist, and let Antoine Gizenga, 
who takes his orders from Moscow, go free?“ 
Apparently the answer is that the Central 
Government felt that one military front at 
a time is enough. Now that Tshombe has 
been forced to abandon his secession move- 
ment, Gizenga is being dealt with. The 
irony of the situation is that while American 
extremists are accusing the U.N. of doing 
Moscow's dirty work in the Congo, the Com- 
munists are denouncing the same U.N. as 
an instrument of American foreign policy. 

We believe that here President Kennedy's 
words at his second state of the Union ad- 
dress are most appropriate, “But arms alone 
are not enough to keep the peace—it must 
be kept by men. Our instrument and our 
hope is the United Nations—and I see little 
merit in the impatience of those who would 
abandon this imperfect world instrument be- 
cause they dislike our imperfect world. We 
may not always agree with every detailed 
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action taken by every officer of the United 
Nations, or with every voting majority. But 
as an institution, it should have no stronger 
or more faithful member than the United 
States of America.” 


State Pension Plan Can’t Be Junked Yet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the following article, “State Pen- 
sion Plan Can’t Be Junked Yet,” which 
appeared in the Denver Post on Monday, 
February 12, 1962. 

The article is as follows: 

STATE PENSION PLAN CAN'T BE JUNKED YET 

Debate is growing between Denver and 
Washington over residence requirements in 
Colorado's old-age pension program. 

The problem is this: 

Under the present Social Security Act, in- 
dividual States are permitted to establish 
residence requirements and still be eligible 
for Federal matching funds in their assist- 
ance programs, including old-age pensions. 

The stiffest residence réquirement per- 
mitted by Congress is the one Colorado 
presently has: You must have lived in the 
State 5 out of the last 9 years to be eligible 
for a pension. 

Now, Congress is considering a bill pushed 
strongly by the Kennedy administration 
which would overhaul and extend Federal 
welfare legislation. One proposal calls for 
reducing the residence requirement to 1 year 
on several programs, including old-age as- 
sistance. 

If the law passes, Colorado would have to 
Slash its residence requirements to 1 year 
or it would be deprived of Federal matching 
funds, 

Colorado’s $108-a-month, class A pension, 
second only to Connecticut’s $110 payment, 
is mostly State money, but partly Federal. 
The average Federal contribution is $48.78. 

There is in this legislation a potential haz- 
ard to Colorado’s carefully developed pension 
and medicare program. 

Colorado pensioners are in the enviable 
position of having a much higher pension 
than surrounding States. Nebraska, for 
example, has a $48.66 pension and Kansas 
$68.72. 

The medicare program, which spends more 
than $10 million annually on care to old- 
age pensioners here, is superior to programs 
offered in most States. 

Thus, it is feared that reduction of resi- 
dence requirements would lead to an influx 
of older people, anxious to establish resi- 
dence requirements and partake of Colo- 
rado's better deal. 

This, of course, is possible. On the other 
hand, a good many older people we know of 
put the considerations of family, friendships, 
and familiar surroundings first on the list. 

Overloading the Colorado program, how- 
ever, would lead to a dangerous strain, not 
only on the old-age assistance but on the 
fine Colorado medicare program as well. 

The Colorado Legislature had this in mind 
when it voted resolutions last week calling 
for no change in the residence requirement. 

Against this consideration is a human one. 
“Balkanization” of welfare among the var- 
ious States works a hardship on a U.S. popu- 
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lation that in recent years has become highly 
mobile, 

As Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, said last week: 

“In our economy, where people move from 
place to place with unparalleled frequency 
to find new or better opportunities for work. 
situations develop in which families are sep- 
arated or personal distress occurs. These 
problems are then heightened by the fact 
that limitations have been set .“ 

The ideal situation, of course, would be 
equalization of State assistance programs 
with all States offering enough welfare pay- 
ment so that barriers were not needed. 
is what Ribicoff is seeking. 

For the present, however, we feel that it 
is extreme to do away with the 6-year t. 
Partly, the problem is that national policies 
on medical care to the aged are also up in 
the air. If these were resolved then Colo- 
rado might know where its present medicare 
program would be 10 years from now. 

It could then plan intelligently. 

Perhaps there is some way of compromis- 
ing the State and Federal positions, to give 
a small amount of aid under the pension 
program to those persons still not qualified 
for the full pension. Or possibly the time 
requirement itself could be somewhat re- 
duced—but not all the way to 1 year as pro- 
posed by Kennedy and Ribicoff, 


Should the United States Buy U.N. 


Bonds? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the 
strength and future of the United Na- 
tions is presently at stake in the $200 
million bond issue. It is therefore 
heartening to see that many outstanding 
newspapers in the country are taking ® 
strong stand in favor of the bond issue, 
I have just read an effectively sta 
editorial on the subject in the February 
1 issue of the San Francisco Chronicle- 
I commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: 

SHOULD THE UxrrED Stares Buy U.N. BONDS? 

President Kennedy has asked Congress to 
buy $100 million of a $200 million United 
Nations bond issue. He says it is vital 
the interests of this country that the capat- 
ity of the U.N. to act for peace should not 
be inhibited by a lack of financial resources. 

No elaborate argument ought to be re, 
quired to establish this point, yet a lot e, 
people seem to have missed it. A numbe 
of Congressmen resent the refusal of the 
Soviets to pay their share of the cost of such 
peace-keeping U.N. operations as those 
the Congo and in the Gaza strip; they are 
so angry about it that they don’t want the 
United States to buy these bonds. 

We think such an attitude unrealistic: 
Financially, the bonds will become a primary 
obligation of the U.N., and if the Soviets 
wish to remain as voting members they 
have to help shoulder this obligation; they 
cannot escape contributing out of the F 
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annual dues to the cost of repaying the 
bondholders. In this way, buying bonds 
Will force the Soviets to cover Congo and 
Middle East costs that they have so far re- 
fused to have anything to do with. 

Politically, the bonds will strengthen a 
Congo operation which has recently begun 
to show proofs of success. The latest evi- 
Gence that the U.N. has done the right kind 
of job came from the vote this week of 20 
African nations. Meeting at Lagos, Nigeria, 
these states decided to oppose a mischief- 
Making Soviet move to invoke Security Coun- 
cll debate on the Congo. 

When 20 African leaders show unity in the 
face of the Soviet pose of friendship and 
&nticolonial sympathy, that ought to con- 
Vince Congressmen that the United States is 
on the right track in strengthening, however 
it can, the U.N.’s authority in the Congo. 

Those who say, as the Republican National 
Committee did in its suppressed policy state- 
Ment, that the UN. has failed critical tests 
Of its effectiveness to maintain peace and se- 
Curity, cannot be looking at the same set of 
facts that we see. The U.N. has indeed pre- 
Vented large-scale civil war and avoided 
Freat-power intervention in the Congo. To 

p it effective there merits the investment 
Of $100 million, which would be indeed but 
& trifling part of this year's total outlay of 
$50 billion for U.S. security. 


A Lesson in Socialism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Utter absurdity of the Communist idea 
or taking “from each according to his 
ability” and giving “to each according 
to his need” is brought out in a broadside 
buted by the Foundation for Eco- 
c Education, Inc., Irvington-on- 
entitled “Clipping of 
I include the broadside 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 


in the 
ReEcorp 


Currpinc or Nore—No. 36—A LESSON IN 
SOCIALISM 


(A letter from Thomas J. Shelly, teacher 
Of economics and history, Yonkers High 
School, Yonkers, N.Y., January 20, 1951) 

tat & teacher in the public school, I find 

t the Soclalist-Communist idea of tak- 
according to his ability,” 

10 Giving “to each according to his need“ 

3 generally accepted without question 

Ost of our pupils. In an effort to ex- 
the fallacy in this theory, I sometimes 
this approach with my pupils: 

in hen one of the brighter or harder-work- 

T Z pupils makes a grade of 95 on a test, 

giyo Best take away 20 points and 

ise them tudent who has made only 
fet on his test. Thus each would con- 
according to his ability and—since 

would have a passing mark—each 

7 d receive according to his need. After 

ee juggled the grades of all the other 
pils in this fashion, the result is usually 

75 on ownership” grade of between 

10 and 80—the minimum needed for pass- 
g. or for survival. Then I speculate with 

Pupils as to the probable results if I 
y used the socialistic theory for grad- 
ing papers. 

thee e the highly productive pupils—and 

waa always a minority in school as 

7 5 as in lite would soon lose all incentive 

Producing.. Why strive to make a high 


that I 
toas 
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grade if part of it is taken from you by 
authority and given to someone else? 
Second, the less productive pupils—a ma- 
jority in school as elsewhere—would, for a 
time, be relieved of the necessity to study 
or to produce. This Socialist-Communist 
system would continue until the high pro- 
ducers had sunk—or had been driven 
down—to the level of the low producers. 
At that point, in order for anyone to sur- 
vive, the “authority” would have no al- 
ternative but to begin a system of com- 
pulsory labor and punishments against even 
the low producers. They, of course, would 
then complain bitterly, but wtihout under- 


standing. 

Finally I return the discussion to the 
ideas of freedom and enterprise—the market 
economy—where each person has freedom 
of choice and is responsible for his own 
decisions and welfare. 

Gratifyingly enough, most of my pupils 
then understand what I mean when I ex- 
plain that socialism—even in a democracy 
will eventually result in a living death for 
all except the “authorities” and a few of 
their favorite lackeys. 


Changes in Rural America 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the remarks 
of Clyde T. Ellis, general manager of 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, as given at the Land and 
People Conference held in Washington 
on January 13, 1962, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF CLYDE T, ELLIS, GENERAL MAN- 
AGER, NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION, LAND AND PEOPLE CONFERENCE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., JANUARY 15, 1962 


Rural America has changed as drastically 
in the past few years as has urban America. 

Today, a new breed of people share the 
land mass of America, The farmer finds 
his neighbor on one side runs a store in 
town; and, on the other side, the neighbor 
works in the factory in town, the farmer's 
daughter may still live nearby, but she and 
her husband teach in the high school; the 
son has been away to college—or in the 
armed services, to work at something else 
for awhile. 

A few miles down the road is a new hous- 
ing development or a shopping center. But 
before you get there you will pass dark and 
empty houses with broken windows and 
tall weeds; houses which a few years ago 
were homes. Along this road also will be 
large homes with painted barns and fat 
cattle grazing behind neat fences. But 
nearby will be signs of squalor and poverty, 
and the beginnings of rural slums, 

There are people, of course, to fit all these 
surroundings in the rural America of 1962. 
They fit no commen mold, conform to no 
classic image, and can be described by no 
standard cliche. 

They have one thing in common: they all 
live on the land—rural land—and to varying 
extents thelr fortunes and aspirations are 
wedded to the land and its resources. 

We in the rural electrification program 
think we know these diverse people rather 
intimately. The rural electric cooperatives, 
in complying with REA’s area coverage prin- 
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ciples, serve everyone in their arca who 
wants service. Usually the joint ownership 
of the rural electric cooperative is the only 
tangible thing in which rural people share 
a direct interest. The rural electric systems 
are interested in all programs which affect 
rural life. We deplore the farm conditions 
which have forced so many millions of peo- 
ple off the land. The rural electric coopera- 
tives still have lines tied to 450,000 houses 
that are now empty—and these lines repre- 
sent an investment of a third of a billion 
dollars. This is a debt which those who 
remain must assume and repay. 

At the same time, we welcome the trend 
which is bringing urban people out into the 
country to live, even though it also creates 
new problems which we are challenged ta 
solve. . 

The rural electric systems have been very 
active in the new rural areas development 

We have long recognized that the 
deterioration of rural institutions and cus- 
toms must be checked; that rural people 
must be able to find economic and social 
opportunity in thelr own communities. 

I congratulate President Kennedy and 
Secretary Freeman and his staff upon their 
recognition that rural problems are not con- 
fined to farm production. The rural areas 
development program is a realistic step for- 
ward; so is nonfarm rural housing and non- 
farm rural water supply. Other programs in 
the same vein are urgently needed. 

I in no way want to imply, of course, that 
continued extensive efforts to solve produc- 
tion and marketing problems should not be 
made. 

But the thing I want to emphasize is that 
the Department of Agriculture must also be 
concerned with the other pressing problems 
of rural America. If this Department does 
not champion the cause of all rural Amer- 
icans, no one else will. It is now the duty 
of this Department to marshall the resources 
80 essential to total rural development. 

I would remind you, for example, that 
multiple purpose use of water resources 
includes the generation of electric power 
whenever feasible. Thus I feel the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has a logical interest 
in cooperating closely with the Department 
of the Interior, and the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, and TVA, and FPC and the other agen- 
cies concerned with resource development. 
This cooperation requires coordination at a 
high policy level, but this kind of coopera- 
tion and coordination does not exist today. 

Our country badly needs (1) a dynamic 
national resources and conservation policy 
and (2) a Council of Resource Advisers in 
the White House to see that it is carried out. 
These two steps would greatly assist the 
Department of Agriculture in actively pur- 
suing its obligation to serve all of rural 
America, 

Perhaps all this adds up to a conviction 
that the sharpening and reshaping of 
Department of Agriculture policies must be 
a continuous process. 

Perhaps this is not 50 much the image of 
a Department of Agriculture as it is of a 
“Department of Rural Affairs. 

Maybe it’s time to change—or to recognize 
that change has already occurred. 


A Tribute to DAV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to a statement 
made in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by a 
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U.S. Senator, calling the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans an organization which has 
“little more than a shirttailful of active 
members who attend meetings.” 

Iam familiar with the Paterson Chap- 
ter of the Disabled American Veterans, 
and I know that it is an active group 
composed of men who are dedicated to 
the protection of the rights of disabled 
veterans as well as to the welfare of 
our great Nation. I understand that 
other posts throughout the country are 
similarly active. 

I do not think that the gentleman who 
made the statement intended to belittle 
the organization, but was carried away 
by the heat of debate. However, I would 
be remiss if I did not express my own 
sentiments about this fine organization. 


A Baker’s Dozen: The Konishi Family of 
Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the 
Platteville Herald, a lively and well- 
edited weekly newspaper in my State of 
Colorado, tells a magnificent story of a 
family in its edition of Friday, February 
9. It is the family of Mr. and Mrs. 
George H. Konishi, who have farmed for 
Many years near Platteville and raised 
13 outstanding children. 

Recently, I was privileged to name 
Alban Konishi, one of this “baker's 
dozen,” as one of my competitive nomi- 
nees for an appointment to the Air Force 
Academy at Colorado Springs for the 
class beginning this June. 

James and Idella Noel, who publish 
the Platteville Herald, have put forth a 
tenderly written account of the Konishi 
family, its struggles and its remarkable 
accomplishments. 

To my way of thinking, Mr. President, 
this article tells a great deal about what 
America is, and what she has meant to 
millions of immigrants and their families. 
Among other things, it pays well de- 
served tribute to a wonderful group of 
Americans, those of Japanese descent, 
who practically without exception have 
made themselves tremendous assets to 
my State and Nation. 

The full story of the Japanese-Amer- 
icans of Colorado, their hard work and 
zeal for perfection, their good citizen- 
ship and their deep respect for educa- 
tion, should be told more fully at another 
time. At this time, however, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article from the Platteville Herald of 
February 9, titled, “Yeast for the 
Baker's Dozen.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

YEAST FOR THE BAKER'S DOZEN 

(The baker adds the yeast, kneads his 

dough, carefully follows his recipe and keeps 
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one guarded eye on the baking. Because he 
knows and loves his business and constantly 
is vigilant his rolls rise high and firm. The 
baker, indeed, has cause for pride when dis- 
playing his wares.) 

So it can be, so it is, with some parents 
and their children, specifically the parents of 
13 remarkable children, who call this com- 
munity home. The parents are Mr. and 
Mrs. George H. Konishi and their 13 children, 
who have stacked the home shelves full of 
honors they smilingly refer to as Konishi's 
Company.” 

It was no real surprise to us when the 
telegram from Senator JOHN CARROLL arrived 
last week stating that Alban Konishi was 
being nominated to compete for a vacancy at 
the Air Force Academy, The Konishis seem 
born to be leaders; they are leaders, but 
they've had a lot of inspiration and training 
along the way. No small part of this has 
been their parents who farm west of 
Platteville. 

PROUD AS PUNCH 

Father George is proud as punch but mod- 
estly quiet about Konishi’s company. He 
has to be convinced you're genuinely in- 
terested in his family before he'll tell you 
even a part of their fabulous story. 

What is it, what’s the driving force that 
finds these 13 children at the top of their 
many fields of endeavor? What is it that 
drives a man, an immigrant with a fourth- 
grade education, to see to it that these 
children have all received thorough educa- 
tions—most college and beyond? We 
strongly suspect the hard-sell determination 
with the soft-touch characteristic in the 
children, has been both inherited from, 
molded and directed by their father. 

There is, in the father, much of the dis- 
ciplined ambition, pride in leadership yet 
oriental tenderness, Western minds some- 
times find paradoxical. George believes in 
self-discipline, determination, hard work, 
respect for elders, tenderness and care for the 
young. There is also in George a new mel- 
lowness; he's about to retire from farming. 
Although it will be a long day before George 
sits down and does nothing he's going to 
take it easier. He's approaching that stage 
in life which the Japanese have been taught 
to respect most highly. He wouldn't say it, 
but he knows he has earned and receives 
that respect from his family. 

HIS EARLY SYSTEM 


In the history of the local schools there 
has been a Konishi enrolled for years. And 
each class which found itself with a Konishi 
knew there was real competition ahead— 
usually the valedictorian or salutatorian 
type. 

George, like most American fathers, ad- 
mits he was much more strict with his older 
children than with the younger. It was his 
aim, he explains, to teach older ones to 
be responsible for younger ones—and for 
younger ones to respect their elder brothers 
and sisters. When the Konishi company set 
out to meet the school bus on stormy days, 
George designated an older child to carry 
the lunch pail and books of a smaller child. 
The smaller child was to keep close to the 
elder guardian. The father not only made 
the rule, he stood by the window to see it 
was observed. 

MELLOWS A LITTLE 


George admits too, that this philosophy 
may have backfired just a little and became 
a contributing cause to his greater leniency 
with the younger members of the company. 
The older youngsters became so protective 
of their young charges that they per- 
suaded their father that maybe so much 
discipline wasn't necessary. Still, with the 
innate respect the younger Konishi’s devel- 
oped for their record-setting elders there 
has always been that unspoken challenge 
to keep the company’s record bright. 
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A GOOD EDUCATION 
One doesn't speak long with Konishi to 
realize that he believes one of the most im- 
portant things in life is a good education. 
That he was not afforded that opportunity 
(although you'd never know it if he didn’t 
tell you so himself) has only served to make 
him more determined that each of his chil- 
dren should have the best education pos- 
sible. 
ARRIVED IN 1910 


George came to this country in 1910 from 
Japan with his parents as a boy of eight. 
His father came over as a laborer because he 
believed in America the laborer had the 
great future of any place in the then world. 
To the father the most important thing in 
life was work. George remembers his father 
was very strict, very saving—a man who 
constantly stressed to his son the importance 
of doing a job—any jſob— well. 

Young George had had 2 years of rigorous 
education in Japan before coming to this 
country and two more at Fort Lupton after 
arriving here. His education was slowed by 
having to break the language barrier and by 
necessity to work. With only 2½ months of 
the year available from the fields for him, he 
gave up formal schooling and concentrated 
on being the best laborer he could be. 


THE WAY UP 


Konishi recalls some early years were good; 
some terrible. In a 3-year period, under his 
father’s careful scrutiny of pennies and de- 
votion to work, the family secured enough 
tunds to go into farming on their own, but 
that farm was lost in bad times. Foll 
the early death of his father a few years 
later, George, stone broke, screwed up enoug® 
courage to go into tenant farming for him- 
self. The years that followed were also uP 
and down but finally George acquired and 
held his own land. On February 12 he plans 
a farm sale and will move his family to Fort 
Lupton. The farm will be rented. 

Whether by choice, or at dad's persuasion: 
none of the Konishi company boys have be- 
come farmers, With only one more boy and a. 
girl at home it isn’t very probable there will 
be another Konishi farmer—not like the one 
who reared this choice brood of 13 anyway: 

THE BAKER'S DOZEN 

And the names of Konishi's company: 

Lena (Konishi) Mori, of Iliff, the only 
one of the children who didn’t go on to col- 
lege. “I tried to get her to,” says 5 
“but she looked at all the little ones below 
her and said she thought she could do much 
more good staying home to help us.” 

Martha (Konishi) Nishimoto, of Denver, 
who studied to be a dietician. 

Dr. Ben Konishi, of Alamosa, a veteri- 
narian. 

Harry Konishi, with IBM of Douglas Air- 
craft in California, entered premed 
school at Boulder following public high 
school graduation but when World War n 
broke out he enlisted. He was with 
heroic Japanese-Americans in Italy and was 
highly decorated for his outstanding war 
record. He, as so many other loyal Japanese- 
Americans, had to prove his loyalty on Euro- 
pean soil. But in so doing, these coura; 
young men not only did much to help win 
World War II, but also did much to b! 
down unwarranted prejudices against -all 
their people. 

Dr. Frank Konishi, who is on the staff at 
the University of Illinois. 

Gilbert Konishi, who has been teaching at 
Kobi, Japan, in the Canadian Christian 
School for about 3 years. 

Ruby Konishi, a registered nurse, now at 
Presbyterian Hospital in Denver. 

Charlotte Konishi, a stewardess for Fron- 
tier Air Lines. 

Catherine (Konishi) Sakorada, who taught 
in Limon, Nebr., where she now lives, be“ 
fore her marriage. 
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Robert Konishi, a veterinary student at 
Colorado State University. 

Alban Konishi, Valley High senior, recent 
nominee to compete for the vacancy at 
Air Force Academy. 

Alvin Konishi, a sophomore, who studies 
hard to uphold the Konishi company tradi- 
tion; and finally, 

Linda Konishi, 8th grade, who has a ter- 
tific record to try to maintain. 

QUITE A FEW BIRTHDAYS 


There must have been days, even years, 
the mere clothing and feeding of this re- 
Markable family was a real challenge to the 
Parents Konishi. But if there were such 
Years, George didn’t remember them to us. 
In fact, he registered only one complaint, 
and that in the affirmative, about the size 
Of his family. He says, “We used to give 
Sach child $20 on his birthday, but now the 
family has grown so much, in-laws joined 
and about 20 grandchildren arrived that 
We've had to reduce the gift to $5 each. 
At that, it costs us about $180 a year for 
birthdays. I suppose when I retire and the 

children grow up and have familles, 

We may have to go down to $2 each.” And 

he laughed, the kindly laugh of a justly 

Proud father and grandfather—a man with 

a heart always big enough for one more. 
TYPICAL ACHIEVEMENT 

The achievements of the Konishi family 
are typical of the Nisei families in this 
area. Their record is perhaps more notice- 
able by virtue of its numbers and consis- 


They 
Work, study, apply themselves as few other 
Americans do. And they are blessed with 
qualities of patience and desire for per- 
ection, 


By this we do not indicate that they are 
A people apart. Far from it. The Nisei 
have assimilated in this community as “next 

neighbors” with all the happy connota- 

Ons that term implies. 

EAST MEETS WEST 


And it is in this blending that the Japa- 
Americans have been so successful and 


East and West to meet. 


Our Nisei friends, with their Far Eastern 
have become a vital, integral, en- 
part of our European-American 
culture, yet have retained those 
Qualities of ambition, self-discipline, pa- 
and respect that produce dignified, 
“npretentious, conscientious leaders of men. 
Eag and company have proved that 
t and West can meet—and it's a winning 
combination, = 
ts better than a dozen rolls?—A 
s dozen.—Especially when they're made 
such yeast as this. 


JE 


Monsignor Wrzeciono 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


un JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, earlier 

J Month the Eighth District of New 
rsey and the city of Paterson lost a 
1 Suished resident. 

to t is with deep regret that I announce 

d © House of Representatives the 
fath of Rt. Rev. Monsignor James 

TZeciono, prothonotary apostolic, pas- 
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tor of St. Stephen's Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Monsignor Wrzeciono was born April 
30, 1879, in Tarnau county of Oppein, 
upper Silesia. He pursued his seminary 
studies in Krakow where he was ordained 
to the sacred priesthood on June 6, 1903. 

The young clergyman migrated to the 
United States in 1940. After serving as a 
curate in two New Jersey parishes, he 
became pastor of St. Ann's Roman 
Catholic Church, Jersey City, where his 
pastorate extended until January 1932. 

Thirty years ago, Monsignor Wrzeciono 
came to St. Stephen’s. The parish con- 
tinued to thrive over three decades. 
Pope Pius XII recognized the dedicated 
pastor’s many accomplishments by ele- 
vating him to the rank of domestic pre- 
late with the title of “right reverend 
monsignor.” The Pope further honored 
Monsignor Wrzeciono by appointing him 
as a prothonotary apostolic in 1954. 

This beloved servant of God was buried 
in the parish grounds adjoining the 
church he had served so faithfully. 


George Todt’s Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
there appeared in the December 11 and 
12, 1961, issues of the Los Angeles 
Herald Express—now the Los Angeles 
Herald Examiner—two columns by 
George Todt which I would like to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues in Con- 
gress. The column of the 11th com- 
pares the meanings of conservatism and 
socialism. Patriotism in advertising is 
discussed in the column of the 12th. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
the columns in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Isms OPPOSING U.S.1sMm 

“Quit yourselves like men.“ —I Samuel. 4:9. 

“Conservatism is not a dirty word. It 
derives from the word conserve - meaning to 
protect from harm, loss, or from being used 
up. In short, to preserve. Conservatism is 
not reactionaryism. Indeed, those who 
would impose communism and socialism 
upon the world are the real reactionaries. 
For they would try to make work that which 
has failed repeatedly from the beginning.” 

WASHINGTON FOUGHT 


This was the thinking of my friend, George 
Putnam, patriotic KTTV-II commentator, 
when I asked him to address the Delta Kappa 
Epsilon Fraternity Alumni Association at the 
University Club of Los Angeles recently. His 
subject was: “Conservatism, the wave of the 
future.” This was a real hit with the Dekes. 
Here are some highlights: . 

“There is nothing more powerful than an 
idea whose time has come. That idea is a 
rebirth of genuine conservatism—the wave 
of the future. I submit to you that con- 
servatism is not rightwing extremism, Con- 
servatism is bedrock, middle road American- 
ism. 
“The present controversy over the ex- 
tremes of the left and right are the work 
of cheap politiclans—and those hoodwinked 
into using petty catchall phrases in their 
scramble to win the voters’ favor. 
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AT VALLEY FORGE 

“True conservatism is not identified with 
extremism. It holds that when benefits are 
handed out without discrimination and Goy- 
ernment spends without responsibility, the 
integrity of our Nation and the liberty of 
its citizens are restricted. 

“The true conservative, in the words of 
Raymond Moley, “regards the extreme right 
as a peril to his cause.” A grave injustice is 
done when politicians seize upon extremes 
to create the impression that all dissent is 
extreme. 

“Heavy government spending involves 
heavy taxation and heavy debt. This leads 
te borrowing indefinitely. And thus, one 
finds his nation following the Marxist line 
that government borrowing is a good thing— 
that government debt is not a burden and, 
in the final analysis, does not have to be 
paid. 

THEN WE GOT 

“This is Keynesism, Fabianism, Galbraith- 
ism, Stevensonism, Rostowism, Schlesinger- 
ism, Bowlesism—yes, and Kennedyism, too. 

“And it is also socialism—blood brother of 
communism. 


“But Fabian socialism is a part of our 
everyday lives whether we realize it or not. 
The ADA—Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion—wields a powerful bat in our present 
administration. There are fewer than 50,000 
of them in the Nation, yet this Socialist or- 
ganization has no less than 37 members in 
key positions around the President 

“Their initial goal was to capture the 
Democratic Party and thus effect national 
socialism in the United States. They are 
now a potent force in the U.S. Government. 
They number among their members Chester 
Bowles and Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT of 
Arkansas—the man who believes the US. 
Constitution is outdated and needs an over- 
haul. 

LIBERTY, BY GEORGE 

“This is ADAism, this is socialism, this is 
the blood brother of communism. It's a part 
of your Government. 

“Indeed, the ADA, as George Todt sug- 
gests, should come out and change its name 
to ASA—Americans for Socialist Action. 

It is time we took the offensive,’ con- 
cluded George Putnam. I am an American. 
Iam a conservative. I am a Democrat. And 
in that order, Patriotism and conservatism 
are kinfolks. Let's back up both of them’.” 


BILL. or Ricuts WEEK 


“A good constitution is infinitely better 
than the despot.”"—Macaulay 

This is Bill of Rights Week and a time to 
pay our respects to the great libertarianism 
expressed in the first 10 amendments to our 
Constitution—which has given our Nation 
more liberty and freedom than any com- 
parable document in the history of this 
planet. We are a fortunate people. Are we 
grateful enough? 

Virginia was the ninth of the Original 
Thirteen States to ratify the Bill of Rights, 
on December 15, 1791—170 years ago—at 
which time it became officially a part of the 
Constitution. 

SHOULD WE LOSE 


In the fair city of Los Angeles, one man in 
particular has devoted himself in a master- 
ful way to seeing that our citizens here fully 
appreciate the Bill of Rights and what it 
does for us all—and he has been performing 
effectively in this capacity for the past 21 
years. This gentleman is Joe Crail, presi- 
dent of Coast Federal Savings located at 
Ninth and Hill. 

This year he has had printed more than a 
half million copies of the Bill of Rights, 
which have been distributed throughout the 
Southiand. 

Recently I talked with hard-working 
George Ross, CFS director of civic responsi- 
bility who has assisted Crail since 1945 on 
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his patriotic projects—with outstanding 
results, 
ONLY ONE RIGHT 

“We have never had such a great call for 
copies of the Bill of Rights before,” he told 
me, “In the past we only had requests for 
about half as many, or 300,000 copies in a 
single year.” 

I asked George what this might indicate 

terms. 


practical 

“I would take it as an indication of a 
definite upswing in patriotism and con- 
servative Americanism,” he replied quickly. 
“Our people in the main believe in con- 
servatism and free enterprise. They think 
we ought to get out and defend it. 

“The trouble with us,” he continued, “is 
that conservatives are inclined to sit back— 
while the Americans for Democratic Action 
(ADA) gets out and yells for its point of 
view over a loud speaker.” 

George Ross and I have iong noted the 
progress of the great conservative counter- 
revolution now sweeping our country and 
fully expect to make heavy inroads on the 
liberal forces in 1962. 

Much depends, of course, on getting,con- 
servative candidates before the voters where 
they can compete with the New Frontiers- 
men and “me, too” Republicans. This vital 
part is up to Joe Doakes and the grass roots. 

But in order to accomplish it, I think 
something important ought to be done. 
First things first. We need to put more 
patriotism in the mass communications 
media of the Nation. How can it be per- 
formed? 

WHO COULD CHOOSE 

The answer is simple, but an effective one. 
The businessmen of our country spend fully 
$12 billion every year on advertising. If we 
could only persuade them to devote a 10th 
of it—Just 10 percent of the total figure 
to patriotic advertising, we might soon have 
the reactionary forces of subversion on the 
run, 

It only took $12 million in 1952 and again 
in 1956 to elect Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
into the White House by a landslide vote. 

This amount of dollars is only a drop in 
the bucket compared to one-tenth of the 
annual advertising budget of the business- 
men in the United States. Ten percent 
would amount to $1.2 billion—and it would 
quickly roll back the tide of Marxist social- 
ism here and go a long way to smashing it 
abroad—if intelligently applied. 

NOT TO FIGHT? 

In addition to Coast Federal Savings in 
Los Angeles, some other good examples of 
patriotism in advertising has been produced 
by Union Oil Co., Richfield Oil Co., Schick 
Razor Co., Ross Dog Food Co., Knotts Berry 
Farm, to mention only a few. 

Some of the illogical liberals have con- 
vinced many sponsors in the mass communi- 
cations media that only the leftwing ap- 
proach will appeal to their customers, This 
is nonsense. 

Look at Coast Federal Savings as an ex- 
ample: Only a $50 million outfit 20 years 
ago when its patriotic program was com- 
menced, it is now 10 times as big today. 
Really prospered. Americanism is worth- 
while. 


Lt. Col. Leon G. Turron Honored by Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. THOMPSON of ‘Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
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of the United States convened recently, 
February 4-6, the midwinter con- 
ference of national officers and depart- 
ment commanders of the VFW, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. An important part of this 
conference, which was under the di- 
rection of Mr. Robert E. Hansen of Min- 
nesota, national commander in chief of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, was the meetings of the 
legislative, national security, and civil 
defense committees. 

Approximately 500 officials of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars from every major 


area, both in the United States and- 


abroad, where the VFW has active lo- 

cal posts attended. 

Among those who attended this con- 
ference was Mr. Leon G. Turrou, the 
commander of Benjamin Franklin Post 
No. 605, Paris, France, and a member of 
the very important VFW National Se- 
curity Committee. Mr. Turrou, a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the U.S. Army Reserve, 
was the recipient at the February 5 
meeting of the full conference, of the 
VEW commander in chief’s silver medal 
and citation for Colonel Turrou's long- 
standing and continuing services to the 
United States and the strengthening of 
our Nation’s relations with our allies in 
the struggle against Communist aggres- 
sion. 

Colonel Turrou, a prominent special 
agent of the FBI prior to World War I. 
is also a distinguished author, whose 
book, “Where My Shadow Falls,” was a 
bestseller some few years ago. He en- 
listed as a private in World War II and 
rose to the rank of lieutenant colonel in 
a highly important position under Gen- 
eral Eisenhower at the end of the war. 
I would also like to point out that the 
importance of Colonel Turrou’s contri- 
butions to strengthening the mutual ef- 
fort of the United States and our allies 
against communism is illustrated by the 
fact that, in addition to his highly val- 
uable service as commander of the VFW 
post in Paris, he is currently the presi- 
dent of the Interallied Confederation of 
Reserve Officers, consisting of approxi- 
mately one-half million reserve officers 
of the United States and the NATO pow- 
ers. 

It occurrred to me that Colonel Tur- 
rou’s remarks at the VFW conference 
upon receiving from VFW Commander 
in Chief Robert E. Hansen, the silver 
medal and citation, would be of deep in- 
terest. In view of Colonel Turrou's ex- 
tensive travels in Europe, his personal 
friendship with officials and private citi- 
zens representing a wide cross section 
of European peoples, his observations 
are particularly pertinent to the inter- 
national situation today. Under leave to 
extend my remarks I include Command- 
er in Chief Robert E. Hansen’s intro- 
duction of Colonel Turrou, and Colonel 
Turrou’s address to the assembled offi- 
cials of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States. 

PRESENTATION OF COMMANDER IN CHIEF'S 
SILVER MEDAL ro CoL, Leon G. Turrov, 
CONFERENCE OF NATIONAL OFFICERS AND 
DEPARTMENT COMMANDERS, VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN WARS or THE UNITED STATES, 
SHERATON-PaRK HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 5, 1962 
It is always a pleasure for me to award, 

on behalf of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
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of the United States, one of our organiza- 
tion's high decorations in recognition of serv- 
ices to our Nation, It is an added pleasure 
to make such an award to one who is also 
a distinguished member and leader in the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

The man whom we honor on this occasion 
has a proud record of service, in war and 
peace, to our Nation. 

The restriction of time does not permit me 
to relate all of his contributions to the se- 
curity and betterment of our Nation. 
However, I would like to set forth, briefly, 
some of the reasons why this remarkable 
man is the recipient of this high award to- 
day. In the years prior to World War II. 
Col. Leon G. Turrou was a special agent of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Dur- 
ing his distinguished service in the FBI, he 
played a prominent role in bringing to Jus- 
tice some of the most evil of public enemies 
of that era. He achieved well-deserved na- 
tional recognition in combating Nazi es- 
pionage on the eve of World War II. 

A distinguished author, his book, Where 
My Shadow Falls,” was a bestseller and 
helped alert our citizens to the insidious 
danger of Nazi imperialism. 

With the outbreak of World War II he 
entered the U.S. Army, and on his own 
insistence, as a buck private. Before the 
war was over he was a lieutenant colonel. 
In 1946 under General Eisenhower, Colonel 
Turrou took charge of the Central Registry 
of War Criminals and Security Suspects 
with headquarters in Paris. Colonel Tur- 
rou was discharged from the Army in 1949 
and has since made his residence in Europe. 
For the past 10 years he has been a s 
consultant to oilman J. Paul Getty, re- 
putedly the richest man in the world. 

I believe that it has been fortunate for our 
Nation and for the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
that Colonel Turrou settled in Paris. In 
Paris he has devoted his efforts to the serv- 
ice of our country and the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. He has been repeatedly re- 
elected and is still serving as commander, 
VFW Benjamin Franklin Post 605, Paris, 
France. He is a member of our national 
security committee. Through his efforts 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars has achieved 
widespread public and official recognition 
and respect throughout France and much of 
Europe, 

Colonel Turrou contributed greatly to the 
meaningful success which attended the pres- 
entation, by me, on behalf of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, of the Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch Gold Medal to Gen. Lauris Norstad, 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, follow- 
ing our 1961 convention. This act by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, coming, as it did, 
at a critical point during the Berlin crisis, 
strengthened U.S. influence and symbolized 
our national determination to remain reso- 
lute in Berlin. The unprecedented recog- 
nition and cooperation accorded by the 
French Government and veterans at our re- 
cent Veterans of Foreign Wars pilgrimage 15 
in a very large measure attributable to Col. 
Leon Turrou and, in turn, to his relationship 
with French officials. 

I might also add that his opportunity to 
serve the cause of freedom is enhanced bY 
the fact that he has been elected president 
of the Inter-Allied NATO-Convention 
Reserve Officers, an organization comprising 
almost one-half million reserve officers of the 
United States and the NATO powers, 

I think you will be interested in knowing 
that Colonel Turrou’s son, Lt. Col, Ed- 
ward Turrou, U.S, Army, is also with us on 
this occasion. Colonel Turrou’s other son 
was killed in action with the Air Force, fly- 
ing the bombing mission against the Ploesti 
ollfields in World War IT. 

It is with a fceling of deep satisfaction 
that, on behalf of the 1,300,000 members of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, I now present 
this citation and commander in chief's sil- 
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Jer medal to a most deserving patriot, Col. 
Leon Turrou. 


Remarks or CoL. Leon G. Turrov, CONFER- 
ENCE oF NATIONAL OFFICERS AND DEPART- 
MENT COMMANDERS, VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
Wans or THE UNITED STATES, SHERATON- 
gens Horet, WASHINGTON, D.C., FEBRUARY 
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This is indeed a great honor, and I accept 
VFW Commander in Chief's Silver 
Award with a sense of deep humility. 
This touches me very deeply, and I shall 
it always as a symbol of the ideals 
and goals of our great organization, and of 
tremendous service we render to the 
Veterans, to the Armed Forces, and to the 
American people, 

Nothing I have done in my lifetime has 
Pleased me as much as the work I have done 
for and with the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

ve made many friendships and they are 
trlendahips that I shall always treasure. 

This award, then, will serve as a constant 

to me of a wonderful period in 

my life, 
In accepting this award, however, I will 
take advantage of the opportunity to ex- 
my deep gratitude and thanks to the 
der in chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, Robert 

„Hansen, and to the many other national 
Officers who have extended so much help to 
me during the past few years. Had it not 

for the splendid cooperation and keen 
T aderstanding of the problems with which 

Was faced, my efforts to further the cause 
5 oe VFW would have amounted to very 

I have come to this conference as a mem- 

of the VFW National Security Commit- 

However, by virtue of my residing 
bo ond. I have had an unusual opportunity 

0 e the reactions of our European 
on major issues affecting our foreign 
Polley, Particularly as they affect Western 


I feel it appropriate, therefore, to report to 
YOu briefly some of these observations of 
t months. 
of all, whether we be Democrat or 
Republican, it is good to know that the 
Prestige of President Kennedy is as high in 
Europe as recent polls show it to be in the 
ited States, and our NATO allies rely 
tly upon his vigorous leadership. They 
that much of the success of the alli- 
mee has been due to the leadership and 
— which our country has offered, as 
as material support. Most of these 
are very appreciative of our efforts, 
Continue to respect the judgment of 
afec tary and civilian leaders in matters 
N the collective security of the 
9 — powers. 
ante it is gratifying to report that our 
M. bassador to France, the Honorable James 
Gavin, has proven himself as the ideal 
for the job, I know of no one who has 
of the the complete confidence and respect 
ment Head of State, the French Govern- 
that f and the French people, to the extent 
H he has. And for good cause. 
baan is virtually a national hero in France 
Maia of his outstanding war record, and 
pla ularly for the part he personally 
a in the liberation of France. He is an 
ert Soldier-diplomat-statesman of the high- 
be oe and the VFW should be proud to 
le to count him as one of its members. 
ve found him to be a stanch supporter 
Teal Programs and objectives. He is a 
Son tuct Elation to all who have come in 
Breat with him, and it has been a very 
him pleasure for me to have presented to 
de Ge behalf of our commander in chief, 
Within ammunder in Chiefs Gold Medal, 
1 the past month. 
dent duld like, also, to mention that Presi- 
de Gaulle, though having some serious 
in his Problems, is still firmly entrenched 
Position as leader of France, and con- 
‘ 
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trary to all rumors, enjoys the confidence of 
the vast majority of the French people. 
They recall all too vividly the problems they 
had experienced under less stable govern- 
ments, and under the leadership of less de- 
termined men. He is dedicated to what he 
feels ts morally right and necessary for the 
strengthening and security of his nation, 
and can be counted upon to stand firmly in 
support of his principles. 

I have noted that our Western European 
allies are keenly aware of the day-to-day 
development and changes in our foreign 
policy, and the actions taken by the United 
States to combat communism, 

They are heartened whenever America, or 
any other free country for that matter, takes 
a determined stand against communism, 
They are likewise dismayed whenever such 
countries take the easy way out and resort 
to unwarranted appeasement, compromise, 
or concessions in order to avoid an early 
showdown. 

These NATO countries have seen at first- 
hand the dangers of appeasement. They 
have seen that weakness and appeasement 
invite oppression; whereas, firmness, deter- 
mination, and strength haye presented 
oppression, 

They have seen that whenever we have 
taken a firm stand against invasion of our 
treaties or moral rights, the Soviets have 
backed down. Similarly, whenever we haye 
showed signs of weakness and lack of na- 
tional backbone, the cause of communism 
has advanced. 

It is important, therefore, that the VFW 
support the development of a foreign policy 
which can be identified by a positive pro- 
gram, a determined approach, a vigilance, 
and a strength of moral purpose which will 


not leave our allies wondering where they 


stand, or what to expect from us. 

In the opinion of many of our allies in 
the North Atlantic community of nations, a 
greater degree of firmness and determina- 
tion to do what is morally right and neces- 
sary will enhance our prestige as leaders of 
the free world, and will add to the cohesive- 
ness of the NATO alliance. 

The VFW is truly a unique organization. 
All of us have experienced at firsthand the 
problems and hardships of fighting a war 
overseas. We have seen shots fired in anger; 
and when we speak of national toughness, 
determination, national backbone, and a 
firm foreign policy that has no room for ap- 
peasement and unwarranted compromises 
and concessions, we do so with knowledge of 
what the consequences might be. We know 
the true value of freedom and liberty, and 
what is necessary to retain it. 

It is up to us, therefore, to encourage our 
military and civilian leaders to stand firmly 
in support of our treaty and moral rights, 
and to let the President know that we sup- 
port such firmness and determination; so 
that we will not have to apologize to any- 
one in the world community of freedom- 
loving nations, for our foreign policy. 

Commander in Chief Hansen—it is with 
this message, and in this humble spirit of 
service and continued dedication to the prin- 
ciples and goals of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars that I accept this prized award which 
you have so graciously conferred upon me, 

Thank you so very much. 


Congresswoman Riley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
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include an editorial from the State, pub- 
lished in Columbia, S.C., Wednesday, 
February 14, 1962. This salutes the 
nomination of Mrs. John J. Riley, to 
the National House of Representatives 
from the Second Congressional District 
of South Carolina. Mrs. Riley is the 
widow of the late and beloved John J. 
Riley, who served us so nobly and so well 
for many years. All of us miss Mr. Riley, 
but we are most happy that his people 
have seen fit to honor his great name 
and good service by nominating his tal- 
ented wife to this position. 
The editorial is as follows: 
CONGRESSWOMAN RILEY 


The nomination of Mrs. John J. Riley to 
the National House of Representatives from 
the Second District means that, if she is 
elected, there will be a wide-open contest 
later in the year for the next 2-year term. 
Mrs. Riley has said she would seek only the 
unexpired term for which she has now been 
nominated. 

Should she be elected in the May 8 spe- 
cial general election which has been ordered, 
Mrs. Riley would bring to the office a con- 
siderable knowledge of its requirements 

in her close association with it 
through her late husband. 

Also, since she shares the conservative 
views of her husband, and since this district 
is largely (not totally) one of that bent, 
there would be considerable satisfaction 
from the service of Mrs. Riley, a dedicated 
South Carolinian and a woman of consider- 
able force and ability. 

Likewise, her defeated opponent, Mrs. 
Martha Thomas Fitzgerald, is an able woman 
and an experienced person in parliamentary 
government, gained as a member of the 
South Carolina House of Representatives. 
Mrs. Fitzgerald ran grittily on her own, 
after there had been an announced agree- 
ment among State Democratic and Repub- 
lican leaders that if Mrs. Riley would be- 
come a candidate for the unexpired term 
neither party would bring forward another 
candidate. 


Urban Affairs Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, it is fitting 
during this week in which we are ob- 
serving the birthday of a great Ameri- 
can, Abraham Lincoln, that I bring be- 
fore you for your study a matter in- 
volving our present President and his ac- 
tions on the Urban Affairs Department. 

I wonder what Abraham Lincoln 
would think, could he, who genuinely 
loved freedom and wanted it for all 
Americans, regardless of pigmentation 
or nationalistic background, today wit- 
ness the recent attempt by our Chief Ex- 
ecutive to play on racism in its worst 
form, as a threat, in an attempt to get 
urban affairs legislation passed. 

I am hopeful that Mr. Kennedy's in- 
jection of the racial issue, into what 
should be a starkly legislative considera- 
tion, was the result of too hasty ac- 
ceptance of ill-proffered advice, and not a 
measure of his true beliefs. I cannot 
believe that our President is guilty of 
personal advocacy of the cynical dema- 
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goguery which his statements would 
seem to imply. 

Viewed clinically, the urban affairs 
bill is simply an attempt to create an arti- 
ficial Cabinet position. It is an attempt 
to establish a Negro Cabinet member as 
a symbol of progress, in an effort to de- 
rail the necessity of taking positive action 
for the good of the entire Negro race. 

Examples of failure are not difficult to 
see. It was the President himself who 
said that by a stroke of the pen he could 
end racial bias in housing. Yet the pen 
has laid in its holder, unused. It was 
the President himself who 2 years ago 
said that civil rights legislation was even 
then in preparation and would be put be- 
fore the Congress in short order. Con- 
gress is still waiting. 

And where is the FEPC legislation so 
loudly and broadly demanded in the 
Democratic platform? Would this sym- 
bolic Cabinet member truly compensate 
for the very real failures in the field of 
civil rights by the Kennedy adminis- 
tration? 

As for the Urban Affairs Department 
and its functions, it is inevitable that 
once established it would grow just as 
have other Government agencies. The 
scope of functions in the proposed bill 
which the House Rules Committee killed, 
is astronomical. 

Perhaps we should all take note that 
this is the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. It was formed to bring a few scat- 
tered agencies together under one de- 
partment. In 1862 it had nine em- 
ployees and a budget of $80,000. In 
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1962 it has 100,000 employees and a 
budget of $7 billion. The employees 
spend much of their time and the De- 
partment’s money paying farmers not to 
farm. Every farmer who gets a Gov- 
ernment check is under Government con- 
trol. This is how a “harmless” agency 
that just brings a few scattered Govern- 
ment functions together can grow until 
it strangles the purpose for which it was 
created. 

I believe that it is high time that the 
administration and the Congress stop 
talking about hyphenated Americans. I 
do not believe we gain anything for 
America by discussing the voting power, 
the likes and dislikes and the political 
potentials of Negro Americans, Jewish 
Americans, Polish Americans, Latin 
Americans. All of these are just plain 
Americans. On the bloody beachheads 
of World War II and in the freezing 
misery of the Korean conflict, no one 
stopped to ask whether or not our GI’s 
were hyphenated Americans—they were 
there, they fought, they were wounded, 
and many died, for the simple purpose of 
defending what America means—free- 
dom. 

The Kennedy administration has cho- 
sen to cast its lot on the urban affairs 
issue with racial discrimination. I pro- 
pose we consider and vote on American 
traditions. 

As a matter of information to my col- 
leagues, I have compiled a list of con- 
gressional districts in the United States 
with more than 10 percent nonwhite 
population. 

It is obvious that very few congres- 
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sional districts are affected basically by 
considerations influenced wholly by the 
racial nature of their population. 
Therefore I think the viewpoint ex- 
pressed by our white and Negro national 
leaders in both political parties is a 
sound one: race should not be a factor 
in congressional voting—on the Urban 
Affairs Department issue, or on any 
other. 

Many Members of Congress do not 
realize how very, very few congressio 
districts in States outside of the tradi- 
tional South have nonwhite populations 
of 10 percent er more. For this reason, 
and because recent statistics on this point 


are available from the Bureau of the 


Census, I am submitting the following 
table which shows clearly the total non- 
white population for each State and for 
each congressional district with 10 per- 
cent or more. 

The only States omitted from this 
table are Alabama, Arkansas, Florida. 
Georgia, Hawaii, Louisiana, Mississippi 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas and Virginia—all States 
which have a nonwhite population of 
obviously heavy proportion. 

The table also includes a breakdown 
by race into white, Negro, other races 
and percentages of nonwhite popula- 
tion. I invite your attention to these 
figures, which should be of aid in prop- 
erly assessing the unfortunate course of 
threats which have been made in the 
sending of the Executive order for the 
Urban Affairs Department to Congress 
for acceptance or rejection. 

The table follows: 
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An inflated myth is being used to 
Dersuade, threaten or force Members of 
Congress to vote for the proposed new 
Urban Affairs Department and its pros- 
Pective head, Housing Administrator 
Ro C. Weaver. 

I agree with President Kennedy, Bob 
Weaver has done a good job as Housing 

tor. Whether or not we 
Should permit the creation of a new 
Urban Affairs Department is a matter 
that should be considered on its merits, 
not on the basis of prejudice for or 
against the Negro race. 

Very few Members of Congress need 
fear the adverse votes of Negroes on 

issue. Outside of 12 Southern 
States there are very few congressional 

ts—only 57 out of 437—-where Ne- 
noe equal 10 percent or more of the 
tal population, 

In the 57 Congressional Districts 

& Negro population is significant 
Outside the Southern States, the Census 
show that there are 8 districts 

phere the Negro population is between 
5 and 20 percent; there are 14 districts 
Where it totals between 20 and 30 percent; 
reg there are only 15 districts where 
lation” is over 30 percent of the popu- 


Sic light of these figures, it seems clear 
me that the current furor about the 
2 ctive appointment of Mr. Weaver 
is & Possible Secretary of Urban Affairs 

Misleading, divisive and simply politi- 


and for the general public. 
beet clear from the table that no Mem- 
of this body outside of the South 
und the few Congressional Districts 
ited are elected from population in 
ch the Negro electorate forms a sig- 
acant factor so as to influence voting. 
all ore. I earnestly plead again for 
mente mbers to disregard the false argu- 
ts now appearing in their mail and 
me press. The voting for or against 
is Urban Affairs Department should be 

Pon the merits of the question. 

rela Own record in the field of race 
ple tions is well known. The good peo- 
of my congressional district have 
fooled by the hypocrisy sur- 

the urban affairs proposals. 
rg for me, I shall continue to repre- 
my people as citizens of the 14th 

Congressional District of Ohio. 


E 


Susan B. Anthony Day Declared in 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


IN OF NEW YORK 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


B. An CATING. Mr. President, Susan 
of t thony passed the greater portion 
Roche life as a resident of the city of 

ester. The inspiration and guid- 
of thee she was to give to the women 
our N Country has made her a part of 
an Pe tesa history. As a teacher and 

vocate of women’s rights, she made 
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significant contributions to the State of 
New York and her country. 

From 1869, when she first formed the 
National Women’s Suffrage Association, 
until her death in March of 1906, she 
worked untiringly to secure the right to 
vote for women. While the 19th amend- 
ment to the Constitution granting 
women the right to vote was not adopted 
until 14 years after her death, it is widely 
felt that Susan B. Anthony was the driv- 
ing force that brought this about. 

Recognizing Susan B. Anthony's con- 
tribution to the State of New York and 
the Nation as a whole, the Honorable 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, Governor of the 
State of New York, has issued a procla- 
mation declaring today, February 15, 
1962, as Susan B. Anthony Day. The 
Susan B. Anthony Memorial Organiza- 
tion has passed a resolution further rec- 
ognizing the principles for which this 
great woman worked. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the proclamation of the Gov- 
ernor of New York and the resolution 
passed by the Susan B. Anthony Me- 
morial. 

There being no objection, the proc- 
lamation and resolution were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 
STATE OF New York, EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 

ALBANY—PROCLAMATION 

“Although Susan B. Anthony was born in 
Massachusetts we proudly claim her as one 
of the great New Yorkers who helped to 
make history. Most of her adult life was 
passed and her effective work for freedom, 
justice, and equality was accomplished in the 
Empire State. = 

“She. was agent of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society for New York State before 
she began to devote herself almost exclu- 
sively to the agitation for women’s rights. 
Her motto was: The true republic—men, 
their rights and nothing more; women, their 
rights and nothing less.’ 

“Her work resulted in adoption of what we 
know as the Susan B. Anthony Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, the 
19th amendment, giving women the right to 
vote. 

“It is right that we honor this great and 
fearless American. Courage of a rare sort 
was needed to carry her and her associates 
through the hostility and, above all, the 
ridicule they encountered. 

“Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do here- 
by proclaim February 15, 1962, as Susan B. 
Anthony Day in New York State.” 

Given under my hand and the Privy Seal 
of the State at the capitol in the city of 
Albany this 6th day of February in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and sixty-two. 

By the Governor: 

- NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 
WILTLANT J. RONAN, 
Secretary to the Governor. 


New YORK STATE RESOLUTION 


Whereas Miss Susan B. Anthony believed 
in “perfect equality of rights for women, 
civil, legal, and political”; and 

Whereas at first women obtained only po- 

litical; and 

Whereas women now are working to secure 
civil and legal equality: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Susan B. Anthony Me- 
morial, Inc. at the corporation meeting held 
in the Anthony Home on November 28, 1961, 
go on record as favoring the civil and legal 
equality which Miss Anthony in her lifetime 
approved; and be it further : 
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Resolved, That the Anthony Corp. approves 
the equal rights amendment which reads: 
“Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex”; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Representative Jessica WEIS and 
to Representative HaroLD C. OSTERTAG and to 
the New York State Senators KEATING and 


JAVITS. 
Mrs. Fred Wilkinson, 
GLADYS SOULE WILKINSON, 


Recording Secretary. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Congressman Holifield for Quality and 
Stabilized Merchandise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day our colleague, CHET HOLIFIELD Of 
California, a retail clothier, delivered 
the following address, in part, before the 
National Convention of Retail Clothiers 
being held here in Washington, D.C. 

His remarks and advice, considering 
his long experience as a retail merchant 
should be read by all Members of Con- 
gress: 

CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD FOR STABILIZED 

ISING 


(Remarks of Congressman CHET HOLIFIELD, 
of California, at the National Association 
of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers lunch- 
eon meeting, Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C., February 14, 1962) 

THE DOMESTIC RETAILER LOOKS AT THE 
EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET—PART I 


Mr. Chairman and fellow clothiers, 35 
years ago I became a retail clothier in a 
small southern California town. Though 
serving in Congress for the past 20 years, I 
have maintained my original business and 
increased its operation with the help of a 
good manager. Therefore, I have more than 
a passing acquaintance with the basic prob- 
lems which you face. 

New problems have arisen over the past 
three decades. Our customers are more so- 
phisticated. They demand a wider selection 
of style, color, and materials. Expanded use 
of charge accounts has increased our capital 
investment. We face a new type of com- 
petitive challenge from giant discount 
houses in many areas. Protecting the 
normal profit margin of a legitimate busi- 
ness operation is indeed a serious problem, 

Along with many of you, I bullt my retail 
business on lines of nationally known brand 
merchandise. If discount houses continue 
to acquire such brand merchandise and 
slash normal retail prices, you and I are 
threatened with the damage or destruction 
of our traditional way of doing business. 

Court decisions have practically nullified 
the protection of the so-called fair trade 
laws. It is evident that the independent 
merchant, to survive and prosper, must re- 
examine the legislative possibilities. 

Congressman ManppEn’s quality stabiliza- 
tion bill seems to offer a carefully considered 
new approach. It seeks to establish a more 
complete property right in the brand name 
so that the manufacturer can (a) specify 
conditions under which the brand name can 
be used in the final sale to the consumer, 
and (b) reclaim merchandise at no actual 
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loss to the seller, in the event the latter 
offers the merchandise in violation of the 
manufacturer's specified conditions of sale 
to the ultimate consumer. 

While I am not a lawyer (I only help 
to make the laws which confuse lawyers), I 
have been advised that the legal barriers in 
the fair trade laws may be overcome by the 
concept of the quality stabilization bill. 

Certainly the manufacturer should have 
the right to protect his distribution system 
and his branded merchandise from the can- 
nibalistic practices of the “loss leader” and 
“price gimmick” operator. 

Manufacturer and retailer collectively ex- 
pend millions of dollars in advertising na- 
tional brand merchandise. The resulting 
consumer recognition and acceptance of 
brand name merchandise is a real tangible 
business asset to both manufacturer and 
retailer, This joint asset should not be mis- 
used and dissipated by others. 

I note that on February 2 of this year, the 

National Retail Hardware Association, com- 
prising 22,000 independent retailers, endorsed 
the Madden-Capehart bill. Certainly it de- 
serves serious attention by all independent 
tions. 
Congress who knows the 
problems of the retail clothing industry and 
believes in the fair trade principle, I have 
cosponsored the Madden-Capehart quality 
stabilization bill. 

Now, may I turn to a matter of great im- 
portance to our Nation's destiny, and there- 
fore of great importance to you and to me as 
businessmen. 

Because of our great economic and mili- 
tary strength, the United States has become 
the leader of the free world. 

Since the end of World War IT, under a 
bipartisan national policy decision, we have 
expended many billions of tax dollars to help 
rebuild the economic, political and military 
strength of allied, neutral and former enemy 
nations. These nations have survived and 
remained free. They have done more. 
Great Britain, West Germany, France, Japan 
and smaller nations have expanded their in- 
dustrial production far beyond pre-World 
War II levels. The European part of this 
great industrial productive capacity is now 
being melded into a trade and tariff alliance 
of tremendous potential economic power. 

Initially the Common Market consisted of 
the so-called Inner Six nations on the Eu- 
ropean Continent. Then in a belated move 
for self-protection, Great Britain organized 
the Outer Seven. Now, as you know, there 
are negotiations for melding the Inner Six 
and the Outer Seven into a greater Common 
Market grouping of nations. If this occurs 
during the next few years there will be a 
close trade and tariff arrangement among 
nations containing some 300 million pro- 
ducers and consumers. 

Listen carefully—this Common Market 
trade alliance will increase the economic 
strength of the participating countries in- 
dividually and as a whole. The growing eco- 
nomic power of the Inner Six is shown by 
the rapid strides in output. Over the last 
year this area increased its gross national 
product by 6½ percent. Since 1950, its 
annual growth rate has averaged more than 
5 percent compared with our bare 3 percent. 
In the industrial sector of production its 
annual rate of increase for the past 10 years 
has averaged 8 percent, compared with our 
slightly more than 3 percent. 

This is a powerful economic challenge to 
the United States—make no mistake about 
it. 

The prospects for the Common Market 
complex then are these: 

First, through reducing or eliminating in- 
ternal tariffs, it will accelerate the inter- 
change of merchandise and labor resources. 
Therefore, it will become more self-sufficient 
and less dependent upon imports from the 
United States. 
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Second, unified and growing economic 
strength and industrial capacity will gen- 
erate greater quantities of goods for export 
throughout the world. 

On the first point, bear in mind that the 
13 nations of the European Economic Com- 
munity were customers last year for 65 ½ 
billion worth of American goods, This is an 
important segment of our total exports of 
$20.4 billion. It would be very damaging if 
we should find ourselves excluded by high 
tariff walls from this market. 

On the second point, we must consider 
the impact of the Common Market on our 
export trade to other areas, which amounts 
to $15 billion, or three-fourths of our yearly 
total of exports, The Common Market na- 
tions will be strong competitors in exports 
because of their growing production capacity, 
and ‘they will in turn offer the power- 
ful inducement of potential markets among 
their 300 million people for goods of the 
other trading nations. 

Why should we, as retail clothiers in small 
or large towns, be concerned with all of these 
complicated problems of international trade 
tnd tariffs and the Common Market Alli- 
ance? 

In the brief time of this luncheon 
speech—and every luncheon speech should 
be brief—I cannot do justice to the question 
and give a full answer. Part II of my speech, 
which I shall not read, has facts and figures 
which many of you will find interesting and 
relevant to your business role in the national 
economy. The second part amounts to a 
brief for the proposed new approach to in- 
ternational trade which will be debated in 
Congress in the coming weeks and months. 

The remainder of my remarks today, I 
hope, will be a stimulus to your examining 
this problem in depth—a problem which I 
believe is second only to that of avoiding 
a nuclear world war. 

I could speak to you with great feeling 
and a wide background of information on 
the Soviet military challenge. As chairman 
of the House-Senate Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, my responsibilities are heavy 
in the field of atomic energy development. 
The nuclear weapons we need for deterring 
war range from small tactical weapons to 
megaton bombs carried by our great SAC 
bombers, many of which are on constant 
airborne patrol. Our nuclear submarines 
armed with Polaris missiles are gliding si- 
lently and continuously under the surface of 
the great oceans, and our great interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles stand guard for free- 
dom. 

But these are programs in being. These 
fantastic weapons and weapon systems are 
in professional scientific and military hands. 
They are under the direction of the Presi- 
dent of the United States as Commander in 
Chief of our Armed Forces. There is little 
that we can do individually in this area of 
national survival—except to pay taxes. 

But if we turn our attention to the eco- 
nomic destiny of the United States to those 
areas of business development and Federal 
legislation having to do with our stability 
as a nation, then there is something im- 
portant and constructive which we can do. 

If our Nation is to remain strong mili- 
tarily, we must take every step necessary to 
maintain the strength of our economic sys- 
tem. We speak of the American way of life 
and we speak of competitive free enterprise. 
Are we mouthing generalities which are fa- 
miliar enough to sound pleasant, but fuzzy 
enough to hide the crucial challenges of 
our times? 

Our American way of life is changing. We 
have moved rapidly from farm to city. 
Seventy-four percent of our people live in 
urban areas. Ten million farmers produce 
more food and fiber than 60 million produced 
five decades ago. Our great industrial plants, 
steel, textiles, rubber, automobile, operate 
on a part-time basis. The workweek dwin- 
dies from 60 hours or more when I was a 
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young man to 40 and even 25 for some. Our 
labor force grows at the rate of 1½ million 
per year. 

We are employing more people but the per- 
centage of permanent unemployed has risen 
to between 5 and 7 million. Automation 
takes its toll in industry after industry, and 
pools of technologically displaced workers 
grow in t areas of our Nation, I know 
all the stock answers, but I also know the 
inadequacy of most of them and so do the 
unemployed, the displaced miners, automo- 
bile workers, railroadmen and others. 

Yes, we have problems which are not being 
solved. They invoke basic factors of change 
in our American way of life. 

Our agricultural production outruns the 
domestic ability to consume. We use all 
kinds of controls and subsidies to keep it 
from collapsing, not under the blessing, but 
under the curse of abundance. 

Our industrial plants, running only part 
time, produce more steel, autos, refrigerators 
and soft goods including men’s clothing than 
our domestic market can buy. If you look 
beneath the surface of general prosperity, 
you see these cracks in the foundation of 
our economy. 

What can we do to keep those cracks in 
the economy from spreading? The basic 
need is a wider distribution and greater con- 
sumption of goods, If this can be accom- 
plished our factories can operate more hours. 
They can utilize more employees which 
help to reduce our t reservoir of 
unemployed and add domestic consuming 
power. 

But how do we get this wider distribution 
if our domestic market is saturated with 
goods? 

It seems to me we must look to new mar- 
kets for our goods from factories and fields. 
This means increased exports. 

If the European Common Market threatens 
our present export market, as I believe it 
does, then we must meet that challenge 
promptly. 

The President, backed by expert economic 
advisers from the financlal and business 
world, has asked Congress for more flexible 
tariff adjustment powers—powers that will 
allow him to bargain with the Common 
Market tariff controllers so that we can con- 
tinue to participate in that great 300 million 
population market. It will take congres- 
sional action to delegate to him this broad 
general power, If after study you believe 
it is wise, you can help by making your 
wishes known to your Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. 

But far more is needed than our continued 
access to the European Common Market 
consumers. 

We need to develop new markets in the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. Here lies 
the great challenge and the great opportu- 
nity for our part-time production capacity. 

If we are to really turn our production 
capacity loose, if we are really going to 
utilize our skilled manpower and train our 
unskilled workers for the production job 
for which we are capable, then we must 
become masters of the machine and not the 
victims of technology. 

So, I say to you today, the United States 
must meet the challenge of greater distri- 
bution. It must fight a more efficient com- 
petition in existing world markets to main- 
tain our existing exports. 

It must vigorously, courageously, and in- 
telligently move into the great underdevel- 
oped markets of the world where millions, 
yes, hundreds of- millions, yearn for the 
goods we know how to produce. 

We must take the plage as the leading in- 
ternational trading nation which Great Brit- 
ain occupied for so many centuries. She 
can no longer play the part. She has handed 
the baton to us. 

We will either ignobly fail this task or we 
will carry the baton to victory. 
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We can falter in our obligation to meet 
today’s challenges to the American way of 
life as we have known it, and if we do fail, 
We will slip into the oblivion which is re- 
Served for all nations or civilizations which 
grow old and tired and fall to cope with 
new problems in a new and dangerous age. 

I do not believe we will fail. I believe 
that we have the intelligence to solve the 
Problem of distribution—greater distribution 
to domestic and foreign consumers through 
utilizing unused or partly used manpower 
and machine power. Our Nation of free peo- 
ple has in a period of some 300 years built 
the greatest production capacity ever known 
in the history of the world. Starting with a 
Wilderness to conquer and faith in freedom 
and the democratic way, we have eliminated 
the scarcity of food, shelter, and goods which 
has plagued mankind for thousands of 
years—yes, which still plagues more than 
two-thirds of the human race. 

It would be unthinkable for us to allow 
this magnificent system of production to 
choke on its own abundance, while two- 
thirds of the world starves for food and cries 
for goods. It would be a tragic ending in- 
deed for the American dream, if we were to 
falter in the face of the Communist threat, 
be it military or economic, 

We are facing up to the military threat, 
but do you know that since 1955 the Soviets 
have completed 206 trade agreements with 
non- Communist nations? Did you know 
that from 1954 to 1960 the export trade 
volume of the Soviet Union Jumped from 
$860 to $2,700 million—more than triple in 
& 6-year period? 

Gentlemen, this is your world. This is 
your Nation. This is your challenge. Itisa 
Challenge which we can and will meet, It 
is a goal worth winning if we are to have a 
World of liberty and freedom for ourselves 
and our children. : 


Release the Reservists Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Tecent callup of U.S. Army Reserve and 
National Guard units and fillers has 
generated a protest too widespread to 
casually ignore. The problem is one that 
is being seriously considered by the 
House Armed Services Committee under 
the chairmanship of the Honorable CARL 
Vinson. It is presently under study by 
Subcommittee No. 3 chaired by the Hon- 
orable F. EDWARD HÉBERT. I have the 
utmost confidence that these distin- 
guished gentlemen will pursue this prob- 


lem with diligence and dedication. But, 


Mr. Speaker, deliberations by these com- 
mittees necessarily take time. And the 
longer the time, the more is the mag- 
nification of the hardships and inequities 
that have resulted from this callup. 

I have received literally hundreds of 
letters, telegrams and telephone calls 
from men who have been recalled, from 
their families and their friends. The 
Protest is not directed toward the reason 
for being recalled to active duty, for the 
greater percentage realize this. Rather 
the protest is directed toward the neces- 
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sity of retaining these men on active 
duty when the need no longer exists, 

Men who are not filling critical cate- 
gories should be released immediately. 
I see no legitimate reason for further 
delay. 

Recently, I received from Fort Gor- 
don, Ga., a telegram with the names of 
155 members of three civil affairs units 
located there. These men ask to be re- 
leased immediately from active duty. 
Mr. Speaker, as a veteran of 33 years in 
the U.S. Army, 3 of which were spent as 
a colonel in civil affairs in Japan, I feel 
I have some knowledge of the utility of 
such groups. I cannot see any compel- 
ling need to keep these men on active 
duty at this time. 

Iam aware of the burden that will be 
placed on the Secretary of the Army 
and the Chief of Staff in having to deter- 
mine who is to be released. But this 
burden is not such that justifies no ac- 
tion nor does it brook of delay. The 
example just cited is certainly one area 
with which to start the process. I am 
equally certain that a determination 
based on actual and compelling need can 
be made concerning all the men who 
have been recalled. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to place in 
the Recorp excerpts from a letter sent 
to me by a very discerning young reserv- 
ist who was among those recalled. This 
gentleman is presently stationed with 
one of the aforementioned civil affairs 
units at Fort Gordon. His cogent and 
persuasive observations relate not only 
to the callup of the Reserves and Na- 
tional Guard, but also to other prob- 
lems engendered by our Selective Service 
System. 

The excerpts follow: 

Jan. 10, 1962. 
The Honorable Frank KOWALSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Kowatsxi: * * * We have a prin- 
ciple in this country of equal service for all. 
This is in practice not the policy. Our Selec- 
tive Service System provides far more men 
than the services can use; standards are 
raised so as to reduce the number eligible; 
yet many of the functions performed by 
those in service could just as well have been 
performed by many of those exempted. In 
order to extend military duty to more people 
we have a 6-months training program than 
many in the military itself question the 
efficacy of. We have administrative, not 
legislative standards for exemption that 
result in many individuals’ avoiding military 
service altogether. We have furthermore, 
I believe, provided inadequate compensation 
and incentive for those who do make the 
sacrifices of devoting all or part of their 
lives to our Military Establishment. Our 
system of military service is not universal, 
and we should not pretend that it is. Yet 
if we say that we have sacrificed universality 
for effectiveness or efficiency, it is question- 
able whether we have achieved even that. 

We have several general policies in this 
area and these are derived from basic prin- 
ciples and attitudes that are part of the 
American tradition. These are reflected in 
statutes and regulations that are unbeliev- 
ably numerous. Yet the many and varied 
programs available for fulfilling one’s mili- 
tary obligation have never, to my knowl- 
edge, been set forth in one central source. 
Even when an individual chooses one pro- 
gram he is never sure if he knows the full 
nature or extent of his obligation; further- 
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more no method has been devised to inform 
these individuals of all subsequent changes 
in the law or regulations that affect their 
status. An additional difficulty is that with 
the short-term active duty programs an in- 
dividual never uses the skills his education 
has provided him, and the service doesn't 
gain the benefits of them. Who may a 
young man go to and say “I am X years old, 
I want to fulfill my military obligation now; 
these are my abilities and drawbacks.” 
There is no existing official source that can 
advise him either competently or objectively. 

I can illustrate the above with a descrip- 
tion of my graduating class at Yale Law 
School. There were a few men who found 
out about the Air National Guard program, 
were able to join and perform just 11 weeks 
of active duty. Their choice of program 
was based clearly on the duration of the 
AD tour. There were those who joined the 
Army's 6 months’ program. There were 
some who failed to get into this program be- 
cause there were no openings at the time 
they applied and were drafted to spend 2 
years in the Army. Others took their 
chances, and because of the low draft calls, 
reached the age of 26 without serving at all. 
Then there were those who married while 
at school, had a child their last year and 
never served. This process of selection and 
distribution of military service is not even 
rational. The results are neither equitable 
nor productive of good personnel. 

I have no simple solution for this situa- 
tion. We live in a world that requires us 
to have a large army, and we must provide 
the manpower. I am one of those who be- 
lieves it can be done most fairly and effi- 
ciently through a program of universal mili- 
tary training and through a system that 
provides greater benefits to those who choose 
the service as a career. I would suggest that 
whatever the solution, if any exists, it is 
time for Congress to review in its entirety 
our manpower policies, and if it finds there 
should be no basic change, at least the pres- 
ent policies should be made more rational 
and coherent, 

The Reserve mobilization has been the 
subject of some worthwhile statements and 
of some publicity that has created more heat 
than light. I believe that the white paper 
of the Reserve Officers’ Association was a 
fairly accurate analysis, no matter its mo- 
tivation, I think that many of the state- 
ments from the Pentagon have been mis- 
leading, and transparently so. The behavior 
of the reservists themselves has been on oc- 
casion questionable, but in context quite 
understandable. 

The callup may well have served a valu- 
able purpose. But there lingers in the 
minds of many the question of whether the 
activation of 150,000 men really represented 
such a show of strength as to cause the So- 
viets to hesitate in thelr aggressive actions. 
Why were not 500,000 reservists requested of 
Congress? Why, in fact, were not all of the 
authorized 250,000 called to active duty? 
This question, however, is now an academic 
one. 

The men were called up; in many cases 
units heard of their mobilization through 
the newspapers or television before they were 
told by their unit commanders, This was 
not a good beginning. The fillers were called 
as they had to be, and despite many in- 
equities it would appear that for the most 
part this was done efficiently and fairly. The 
men who had 2 or 3 years of active duty 
should not have been called as fillers, and 
indeed in doing so the Army violated the 
intent of Congress. The Army is now at- 
tempting to correct this situation by releas- 
ing some of those men who served long tours. 
This is the correct action, but did they have 
to wait 4 months? The chief problem Is the 
same one of equal distribution of military 
service. As I've stated before, the callup 
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just compounded the inequity of distribu- 
tion. Though most understand that there 
could not be a mobilization of Reserves with- 
out making some men serve more than 
others, they ask why they should have to 
serve a second time when there are so many 
who have never served at all. I do not want 
to belabor this point, for I think it has been 
stated often enough and understood by 
many; the question of whether there will be 
future Reserve mobilizations in the absence 
of a “hot” war must be resolved with this 
consideration in mind, not only for the sake 
of the people concerned, but for the effec- 
tiveness of the mobilization. 

The reservists reacted strongly; the pro- 
tests were vociferous and numerous. I think 
it should be noted that the strongest feel- 
ings were provoked by two things: the re- 
ported extension for a second year, and the 
statements from the Army and General Van 
Fleet that morale was high. Not many of 
the reservists believe that the extension was 
just a fabrication of the newspapers; they 
feel it was probably under consideration and 
was abandoned primarily because of the pub- 
licity focussed on it. This was clearly the 
cause of the first outburst. The statements 
from Secretary of the Army Stahr and other 

that very fow letters had been writ- 
ten, t morale was high and that com- 
plaints were unpatriotic angered many and 
prompted more protest. Many reservists 
concluded that if the Army could use the 
press to present its views, so could the men. 
They particularly resented the Army’s inten- 
tional misrepresentation of the state of their 
own morale. Such things as the continuing 
reduction of draft quotas was indeed de- 
moralizing to these men. All this is really 
not germane to the question of whether the 
callup was necessary or how it was handled. 
It is important, however, as it reflects the 
attitudes of the many people involved and 
the effectiveness of the Reserve forces. 

One minor point should be mentioned. 
Many men who had served 3 or 4 years pre- 
vious to the callup had since performed 
civilian jobs of varying types and importance. 
None of this interim experience was, or could 
be under the present system, reflected in 
their present assignments in the mobiliza- 
tion. The fact that a man went through the 
Army Administration Course makes him a 
clerk-typist, and nothing he does afterwards 
ever changes this fact. Shouldn't the Army 
have an MOS classification system that is 
more flexible, permitting changes while a 
man is in a Reserve status? 

One could discuss at great length the in- 
dividual cases involving inequity and hard- 
ships in this callup; it is sufficient, however, 
to say that there were many. There can 
not be and probably should not be any 
special compensation for these men. I feel, 
however, that the reservists should be de- 
activated quickly; there seems little justi- 
fication for continuing to hold them now. 
Another few months may not seem to be 
much time on paper, but to the men in- 
volved it is crucial. I can’t emphasize this 
enough. Furthermore, I think that when- 
ever the dates for deactivation are set, the 
men should be promptly informed, These 
people are entitled to plan their lives and 
this information should not be withheld 
from them, I believe the Army would do 
the just and compassionate thing by re- 
leasing the men as speedily as possible. 
Also, it is important that the Army deter- 
mine now for the information of these men 
exactly what their future Reserve status is. 
Those that were called up might well have 
earned a reduction in their total Reserve 
obligation or possibly a transfer to the 
Standby Reserve. 

The question of what role the Reserves 
will play in our defense picture and the 
efficacy of the Reserve program cuts across 
my three previous points. I understand 
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that these questions will be thoroughly 
analyzed by both the Department of De- 
fense and the Congress in the near future. 
I can only hope that the decisions will be 
based on an honest and forthright appraisal 
of the Reserves’ capability and the strategic 
necessities, and that the political influence 
of the Reserve and National Guard organiza- 
tions will play no part. This may not be 
very feasible, but the callup should at least 
provide the impetus for a more objective ap- 
proach and a more penetrating investigation 
than has been developed in the past. 

I suggest that Congress study the Reserve 
training programs to determine if they really 
accomplish their purpose and are worth the 
time and money devoted to them. I know 
of no one in the Reserve who considers the 
weekly meetings worth while. It is an oppor- 
tunity for some to make extra money, but 
does it improve the readiness or abilities of 
the soldiers? Most of the time is spent 
administering the unit’s own existence and 
in hearing lectures or watching films that 
were seen or heard while the men were on 
active duty. Furthermore there is no oppor- 
tunity during these meetings for men to stay 
in top physical condition. 

There is a tremendous difference between 
the appearance the Reserve training program 
gives on paper and the realities. It should 
be examined closely. I don't mean to say 
that the time couldn't be used effectively. I 
am suggesting that in most cases it is not. 
This may well be the fault, not of the system, 
but of the people participating in it; admit- 
tedly the abuses of a program should not 
automatically result in the abolition of the 
pri But if in reality the program is 
unproductive, then some curtailment or re- 
form is In order. 


I am afraid that I have raised more ques- 
tions than I have answered, and have failed 
to offer any specific solutions. Unfor- 
tunately, the real issues at stake are large 
and complex; if they have any solution at 
all they must be based on careful study. I 
believe that Congress should conduct such 
a study and that it should be done 
thoroughly and realistically. I hope that 
you will do everything possible to bring about 
an early release of the reservists, but of 
even more importance is the advocacy of 
congressional responsibility in this whole 
area. Congress can do an honest appraisal 
and insure better manpower policies, and it 
can and should make it possible for people 
to speak forthrightly on this subject with- 
out having their patriotism placed in ques- 
tion, 

Cordially yours, 
RICHARD RAVITCH. 


Caterpillar To Stress Foreign Sales— 
They Were 46 Percent of 1961 Total 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, with the 
upcoming consideration of adjustments 
in tariffs and our overall foreign trade 
policy, I believe it very appropriate to 
include in the Recorp at this point an 
article appearing in the February 14 
issue of the Wall Street Journal concern- 
ing the importance of foreign sales to 
the Caterpillar Tractor Co., the largest 
industry in my congressional district. I 
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ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 

that the article be reprinted at this 

point: 

CATERPILLAR To STRESS FOREIGN SALES—THEY 
WERE 46 PERCENT OF 1961 TOTAL 

(By a Wall Street Journal staff reporter) 

New York.—Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
III., is placing a heavier emphasis on foreign 
operations as a source of increased earnings 
and sales. 

W. H. Franklin, vice president, told the 
New York Society of Security Analysts the 
company will be increasing expenditures 
abroad in the years ahead while holding 
spending for facilities in this country level. 

He listed several reasons for doing this: 
It is a defense against the inflationary spiral 
of U.S. wage boosts which may, he said, price 
domestic goods out of export markets; the 
growing world need for construction equip- 
ment for roads and water resource develop- 
ments, and the growth of Caterpillar com- 
petition in such countries as Italy, West 
Germany, and Japan. 

-FOREIGN SALES TO EXCEED DOMESTIC 

“In the very near future,” he said, “foreign 
sales will account for over 50 percent of the 
company's sales and go on up from there.” 
Caterpillar has wholly owned subsidiaries in 
Great Britain, France, Brazil, and Australia. 
In foreign sales the company includes prod- 
ucts it makes abroad—partly from parts 
shipped from the United States—as well as 
its exports. Caterpillar makes tractors, road 
graders, and diesel engines among other 
products. 

Last year foreign sales accounted for 46 
percent of the company’s total sales of $734,- 
317,505, which were the second highest in 
its history. In 1960 the foreign share was 
48 percent. 

Net income last year was a record $55,822,- 
845, or $2.02 a share after preferred dividends. 
This year Mr. Franklin anticipates: record 
sales and earnings. Its sales and earnings 
in January 1962 were at least 10 percent 
higher than January last year. New orders, 
however, have slowed a bit recently—largely 
because of the high volume of orders last 
October here and abroad placed in anticipa- 
tion of a strike, Mr. Franklin believes. 

The company was struck late last Oc- 
tober, but the walkout lasted only 8 days 
at the main plant in Peoria before a settle- 
ment was reached. 

NEED FOR WATER, ROADS CITED 


Mr. Franklin said the_long-term outlook 
is promising largely because of the grow- 
ing water shortage in this country and Eu- 
rope and the need for irrigation projects in 
other parts of the world. In addition he 
looks for more roadbuilding abroad, possibly 
up 10 percent this year. 

He listed large dams being built in the 
United States and overseas, A $1 billion 
project of dams and irrigation canals in 
the Indus River Basin in west Pakistan, he 
said, will start this year and involve moving 
three times as much earth as did the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. 

On other matters, Mr. Franklin said the 
company will make further headway with its 
cost control program this year but not nearly 
as dramatic as from 1960 through 1961. 
Sales increased almost $20 million from 1960 
to 1961 although average employment drop- 
ped from 40,600 to 35,800, he said. 

This year the company's capital expendl- 
tures, mostly for new equipment, will 
amount to about $30 million, up from $27.8 
million in 1961 but a drop from $53 million 
in 1960. 

Mr. Franklin also said: “We see no reason 
to increase our prices right now. We can’t 
afford to price ourselves out of the export 
market.“ He added: “If steel prices rose. 
we'd have to take a second look.” 


1962 
The Agricultural Conservation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to revise and extend my re- 
marks to include House Concurrent 
Resolution 22 adopted by the Kansas 
State Legislature, which has been for- 
warded to me by the Honorable Paul R. 
Shanahan, secretary of state, Topeka, 
Kans., memorializing the Congress of 
the United States in regard to legislation 
Pertaining to the agricultural conserva- 
tion program. As conservation is such 
&n important problem, I felt my col- 
leagues would like to have the benefit of 
the contents of this resolution: 

House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 22 
Concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Congress of the United States in regard 

to legislation pertaining to the agricultural 

conservation program 

Whereas the ever-increasing demands for 
effective soil and water conservation impose 
& major responsibility on Kansas farmers; 
and 


Whereas watershed development in the 
State of Kansas involves accelerated con- 
servation work; and 

the farmers of Kansas have 


tion of soil and water in the public interest; 
and 


Whereas, for the past 14 years the Federal 
appropriation for agricultural conservation 
Work on a cost-sharing basis has remained 
&t $250 million; and 

Whereas before the end of the year 1961 
more than 60 counties in the State of Kansas 
Were using advance allocations of funds ap- 
Propriated for the year 1962; and 

Whereas in the State of Kansas these 
funds have consistently been used for funda- 
mental and permanent conservation activi- 
ties such as terraces, waterways, restoration 
of native grasses and other projects and 
Practices of enduring value; and 

Whereas some States do not use their full 
allocation of the Federal funds, commonly 
known as agricultural conservation program 
money: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives of 
the State of Kansas, the senate concurring 
therein, That we respectfully and re- 
Quest the Congrses of the United States to 
Maintain the appropriation of agricultural 
Conservation program funds at no less than 
$250 million per annum; be it further 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge and 
request the Congress of the United States to 
amend the basic agricultural conservation 
Program law so as to permit unused funds in 
any State to be reallocated to States which 
demonstrate a need for additional funds for 
Permanent conservation work; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be in- 
&tructed to transmit an enrolled copy of 
this resolution to the President of the United 
States, to the vice president of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
Sentatives of the United States, the Secretary 
of Agriculture of the United States, the 
Chairmen of the Committees on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, and to each Mem- 
ber of the Kansas delegation in the Congress 
ol the United States. 
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Big Step for Federal Bureaucracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, it is 
encouraging to note that some of our 
keen political analysts are expressing 
concern over the ramifications of the 
President’s recommendation for a new 
Federal Department of Urban Affairs. 

Mr. Gould Lincoln, whose column 
“The Political Mill” appears in the 
Washington Star, is of the opinion that 
taxpayers should take a second look at 
the proposal. 

His column on the subject follows: 

Bra STEP FOR FEDERAL BUREAUCRACY 


The creation of a new Federal Department 
of Urban Affairs, proposed by President Ken- 
nedy, has become a prime issue between the 
Republican and Democratic Parties. Presi- 
dent Kennedy has made it an issue between 
himself and Governor Rockefeller of New 
York. But most important, it has become 
an issue between those citizens who believe 
in a huge Federal bureaucracy—located in 
the National Capital and dominated by the 
President (whoever he happens to be) and 
the political party to which the President 
happens to belong—and those citizens who 
stick to the original concept of the US. 
Government, looking to State and local gov- 
ernment, It is not a minor issue, nor should 
it be a partisan political issue. Nor should 
such a department be created. While it 
starts—according to the President's plan— 
merely as a glorified housing agency, who 
believes that, once created, the department 
will not be taking over many of the repon- 
sibilities of metropolitan areas, and smaller 
areas, throughout the country? 

Mayor Wagner of New York, who has be- 
come a protege of the Kennedy administra- 
tion, appeared as witness before the House 
Government Operations Committee and 
strongly urged establishment of the depart- 
ment. In reply to a question by Republican 
Representative Morse of Massachusetts as 
to the scope of the department, Mr. Wagner 
said: “You never get everything you'd like 
tosee. Some day we may have to expand the 
department’s activities. But this is a step 
in the right direction.” Could there be 
better testimony as to the plans for having 
city affairs, big and little, taken into the 
hands of a Federal bureaucracy? 

Judging from the many criticisms of 
Mayor Wagner's first 8 years (particularly 
the second 4) as chief executive of New 
York City, Mr. Wagner would like to dump 
some of his burdens into the lap of the 
Federal Government. An so would mayors 
of some other large cities. But that does 
not mean such a course would in the end 
be better for the’ cities or for their citizens. 

ROCKEFELLER'’S CHARGE 

Governor Rockefeller is in his fourth year 
as chief executive of the Empire State, con- 
taining the country’s most populous city, as 
well as many other large municipalities. 

ing in Des Moines February 1, Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller insisted that there was pol- 
itical “fakery” in the President's new Urban 
Affairs Department proposal, and also rapped 
the President for announcing that he in- 
tended to appolnt Robert C. Weaver, a Negro, 
to head the proposed Urban Affairs Depart- 
ment. This announcement by the President, 
when replying to a question at a press con- 
ference, has been seized upon by the Repub- 
licans, including Governor Rockefeller, as 
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presidential politics, designed to make the 
issue a racial one, put the GOP in a hole, 
and gain votes. The Governor also jabbed 
at the Kennedys when he said the President 
had been able immediately to find a place 
in his Cabinet for his brother Bob, but 
not for Bob Weaver. 

The President, also at his press conference, 
accused Governor Rockefeller of having rec- 
ommended to former President Eisenhower 
the establishment of an Urban Affairs De- 
partment—and of now having turned his 
back on the proposal, in order to curry favor 
with the rightwing Republicans. It hap- 
pens, however, that the Governor went along 
with the idea of a new city Federal depart- 
ment before he became Governor of New 
York, and as an executive learned more about 
the responsibilities of both State and local 
governments. Further, it is no crime for a 
government officer to change his mind—as 
President Kennedy has about strategic stock- 
piling by the Government. When he was a 
Senator, his views were favorable to that and 
even since he became President he has 
turned a deaf ear to protests made by Repre- 
sentative Hari, Missouri Republican, and 
others against the size and dollar value of 
the stockpile. 


CHANCES IN CONGRESS 


The administration is worried lest the 
President’s order setting up the new Depart- 


ment be vetoed by one or both Houses of 


Congress. Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, Demo- 
cratic leader of the Senate, has announced 
he will move to bring before the Senate, 
a resolution dealing with the President's 
order next Monday. The speedier the action, 
the less opportunity for rising opposition, 
and if the order can survive a Senate vote, 
it may have a better chance than it has 
been given in the House. The vote in the 
Senate may be close—but if four or five Re- 
publicans go along with the administration 
on this issue—the chances are the veto will 
fail in that body. Since such an issue must 
be voted on within 10 hours after it is 
taken up, it seems likely that Senator 
MANSFIELD believes he has the votes. 

Obviously, the administration is relying 
on Senators and Representatives hailing 
from States and districts with big metro- 
politan areas to support the Urban Affairs 
Department program. These are the States 
and districts which made it possible for 
President Kennedy to squeak through to a 
White House victory in 1960. And obviously 
the Kennedy administration believes it will 
win in those States and districts 
whether the President's present order is de- 
feated or is upheld in the congressional 
votes. It pays no heed to the warnings of 
Senator Harry FiLoop Brno of Virginia, 
Democrat and chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, that, once established, 
this new Department will be spending many 
billions more of the taxpayers’ dollar. But 
the taxpayers in cities as well as in the 
country, should take a look. 


David Ben-Gurion Expresses Views on 
State of World in 1987 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr, Speaker, 
there are many points of view being ex- 
pressed as to our future relationship 
with the Soviet Union. I think those of 
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David Ben-Gurion, who is the leader of 
a key nation both within the United Na- 
tions and the free world, are important. 
Albeit I find myself in some disagree- 
ment with him, I believe his views ought 
to be thoughtfully considered. 

Mr. Ben-Gurion expresses his thoughts 
on what the world will be like in 1987 in 
a statement which appeared in the Jan- 
uary 16, 1962, issue of Look magazine. 
So that each Member of Congress may 
have an opportunity to peruse the state- 
ment, I ask permission to have it printed 
in the appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 

The statement follows: 

Davm BEN-GURION EXPRESSES VIEWS ON STATE 
or WoRLD IN 1987 

David Ben-Gurion (Prime Minister of 
Israel): "The image of the world in 1987 as 
traced in my imagination: The cold war will 
be a thing of the past. Internal pressure of 
the constantly growing intelligentsia in Rus- 
sia for more freedom and the pressure of the 
masses for raising their living standards may 
lead to a gradual democratization of the So- 
viet Union. On the other hand, the in- 
creasing influence of the workers and farm- 
ers, and the rising political importance of 
men of science, may transform the United 
States into a welfare state with a planned 
economy. Western and Eastern Europe will 
become a federation of autonomous states 
having a socialist and democratic regime. 
With the exception of the U.S.S.R. as a fed- 
erated Eurasian state, all other continents 
will become united in a world alliance, at 
whose disposal will be an international po- 
lice force. All armies will be abolished, and 
there will be no more wars. In Jerusalem, 
the United Nations (a truly United Nations) 
will build a shrine of the prophets to serve 
the federated union of all continents; this 
will be the seat of the supreme court of 
mankind, to settle all controversies among 
the federated continents, as prophesied by 
Isaiah. Higher education will be the right 
of every person in the world. A pill to pre- 
vent pregnancy will slow down the explosive 
natural increase in China and India. And by 
1987, the average lifespan of man will reach 
100 years.” 


Fort Morgan Teenagers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, when- 
ever I go to the city of Fort Morgan in 
my State of Colorado I am impressed 
with the initiative, imagination, and 
energy of its young people. 

They are a lively, public-spirited group 
of youngsters; a credit to Colorado and 
to our country. 

In Fort Morgan, the young people or- 
ganized 15 years ago an organization 
called the Junior Conservation Club. 

Its purpose has been to educate young 
people in resource management funda- 
mentals. 

Today the Junior Conservation Club of 
Fort Morgan boasts a membership of 200 
and its work in conservation is known 
and heralded all over the State. 

Last November a newspaper on the 
Western Slope of Colorado featured a 
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story on the Fort Morgan Junior Con- 
servation Club, and I ask unanimous 
consent that this article, from the No- 
vember 23, 1961, issue of the Western 
Slope Advertiser in Grand Junction, 
Colo., entitled “Morgan Junior Conser- 
vation Story” be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MORGAN JUNIOR CONSERVATION STORY 


The Fort Morgan (Colo.) Junior Conserva- 
tion Club has pioncered a relatively new 
and workable method of educating youth 
in resource management fundamentals. It 
was originated in 1946 and has become a 
working success largely through three vital 
factors: vigorous adult sponsorship; a stu- 
dent incentive system; and the inexhaustible 
appeal of outdoor activities. 

In the ning there were only 15 boys 
in the club, today the membership averages 
200 members each year. A regular conser- 
vation class is taught each day to all seventh 
grade boys and girls with full credit received. 
The class is called natural science. 

The club’s financial status is rather uni- 
que. The major problem concerning money 
is that of teaching the youngsters to avoid 
taking money on a gratis basis. The clubs 
average income is $500 a year. The main 
sources include membership dues ($1), profit 
derived from the sale of posting signs, em- 
blems, and decals, sponsorship of shows and 
the selling of “chamber of commerce type” 
plaques. In addition they sell subscrip- 
tions to Colorado Outdoors, official magazine 
of the Colorado Game and Fish Department. 
For each subscription they sell they are per- 
mitted to retain 10 cents, To date they have 
sold some 550 subscriptions. For a number 
of years the club has collected deer and elk 
hides, and this year to date they have col- 
lected approximately 200 hides. 

Two movies, 16 millimeters, in color and 
sound, are being produced of the Morgan 
Junior Conservation Club. One is being 
made by the Colorado Game and Fish De- 
partment and the second one by the club 
itself. 

The game and fish department movie is 

completion and is a story-type show 


nearing 
ot the club, and will run 16 minutes. The 


club's movie will be approximately 30 min- 
utes and will show the organization and 
activities of the Morgan Club. 

Herb Hockstrasser, club sponser, reports 
that a 16-millimeter color film with back- 
ground music narration is quite expensive to 
produce. He said “the kids have been raising 
money for the past 2 years in various ways, 
to help pay the cost of the production. The 
National Wildlife Federation provided $1,000 
toward the production of the movie. When 
it is finished the movie will probably be dis- 
tributed by the Federation.” Hockstrasser 
expressed hope of finishing the movie within 
the next year. 

The club will hold its 11th annual father- 
son-daughter banquet in the spring. 
Awards are presented at the banquet to 
outstanding club members, The Ford and 
Chevrolet car dealers in Fort Morgan each 
provide a $100 saving bond for these awards. 
Last year’s main speaker at the banquet was 
Governor McNichols. Approximately 250 at- 
tended the banquet. 

The Morgan Junior Conservation Club has 
recelved national recognition in magazines 
and books. It has received six national 
awards, also several State and local awards. 
Members have kept a very complete scrap- 
book of writeups in newspapers, magazines, 
radio programs, letters received, and pictures 
of club activities. This gives them a com- 
plete history of the club. 

Among the numerous activities of the 
club is the banding of doves in cooperation 
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with the Fish and Wildlife Service, they 
take two fleldtrips each year, one to Denver 
and the other to Estes Park, attend various 
meetings about the State to become better 
informed on various subjects. For National 
Wildlife Week the juniors receive all the 
material for the State of Colorado. They 
sort and pack the material for mailing to 
over 150 clubs, newspapers, and radio sta- 
tions. Also they have the Governor sign a 
proclamation for the State of Colorado, and 
their local mayor for Fort Morgan. 

At Christmastime for many years the mem- 
bers have picked up all the discarded trees in 
the town and hauled them to the country. 
Here they place them in gullies to provide 
wildlife habitat and also help control erosion. 
The ranchers in the area like this project 50 
much they have even offered to buy the trees. 
In the spring the club supplies the manpower 
to plant from 1,000 to 1,500 trees on some 
ranch to provide a windbreak or shelter belt. 
This is done in cooperation with the soll 
conservation agency and the Colorado Game 
and Fish Department. 

In the junior high school the club has its 
own room. Actually it is more like a mu- 
seum, with over 200 mounted animals, birds, 
fish, and tanned skins they have collected. 
Among the reading material in the room are 
many fine books and . The room 
boasts a very fine Indian relic collection, rock 
collection, fish aquariums, their own movie 
and slide projectors, old guns, and leather 
tooling equipment. One of their skins is & 
skin of a wolf 7 feet long. This was given 
to them by the Fish and Wildlife Service in 


Hockstrasser said the club receives very 
fine support and in reality has been a guinea 
pig for the Colorado Game and Fish Depart- 
ment and the National Wildlife Federation. 
Many conservation agencies provide materials 
for the club to use. The Morgan Junior 
Conservation Club is a charter affiliate of the 
Colorado Wildlife Federation and is also an 
affiliate of the National Wildlife Federation. 

Hockstrasser sums up his enthusiasm for 
the club this way: “A junior club provides 
opportunities to teach cooperation, respect, 
appreciation, and honesty. In our club den 
we have several thousand dollars worth of 
equipment and materials and over the years 
not one item has disappeared. In fact, we 
keep a money jar on the instructor's desk 
with anywhere from $5 to $50 in it at all 
times and the kids make their own change 
when purchasing items.” 

He continued, “that a good junior club can 
be the making of a fine adult club in a com- 
munity providing the adults will cooperate 
with the juniors. The juniors can and will 
carry out most programs better than adults 
for the obvious reasons of having more time, 
energy, and interest. Individuals and or- 
ganizations in a great majority of cases 
are and eager to support a junior 
group that is striving to carry out a pro- 
gram.” He added, “I hope to see many more 
junior clubs in Colorado in the future and 
5 classes being taught in more 
schools.” 


Grassroots Support for Proposed Farm 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 
Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 


permission to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


1962 


an article written by Mr. Don Kendall, 
agricultural expert of the Hutchinson 
News, regarding the support being ex- 
Pressed by farm groups for the Presi- 
dent's farm proposals. 

ALPHABET FARM PLAN GETS GRASSROOTS 

BACKING 
(By Don Kendall) 

Grassroots support for President Ken- 
nedy’s A-B-C-D farm program gained mo- 
mentum here late Monday when the giant 
Farmers Cooperative Commission Co. ex- 
Pressed general endorsement of the plan, 
The letters stand for abundance, balance, 
conservation, and development. 

J. H. Dean, Farmers Co-op general man- 
ager, said his company is in agreement with 
the principles of Kennedy's farm program, 
which was announced last week, as long as 
it will result in maintenance of present farm 
income 


Farmers Co-op, which is a grain market- 
ing organization for 50,000 southwest Kan- 
Sas farmers, joins Kansas Farmers Union, 
and Kansas Association of Wheat Growers 
in endorsement of the Kennedy farm 


“Although we did not have time to study 
the proposal in detail, especially those de- 
talls which are involved in wheat market- 
ing and the effect of these on other segments 
of the wheat industry,” Dean said, “we have 
Noted with interest many features which we 
feel will benefit producers.” 

The Kennedy plan for what calls for fur- 
ther cuts in acreage allotments plus a bushel 
Control plan for selling wheat produced each 
Year. It is a long-range program which also 
entails cropland retirement and payments to 
es for taking this land out of produc- 

on. 

The co-op’s alinement leaves only the 
Kansas Farm Bureau among the State's ma- 
jor farm groups, in direct opposition. 

Walter Peirce, Reno County farmer and 
President of KFB, pointed out his organiza- 
tion’s policy called for a voluntary land re- 

t program and removal of all pro- 
duction controls. 

“The Farm Bureau, Peirce said, “is in favor 
Of many facets of a farm program backed by 

groups, such as expansion of markets, 
Conservation programs, and others. 

“But,” Peirce said, “Farm Bureau cannot 
Condone a program, which leaves farmers 
With little choice in deciding what to do. 

“We've been unhappy about the program 
in recent years, and now this is worse,” 
Peirce said. 

Farm Bureau is cooncerned that farmers 
will not be able to maintain their current 
incomes. “One factor,” Peirce pointed out, 
“is Kennedy's provision for direct payments 
2 farmers for land taken out of produc- 

on.“ 

Peirce said, this, of course, will cost 
money“ and he doesn't think urban Con- 
Bressmen are “ready to approve a measure 
Which will pay farmers for idle land so they 
Can maintain their incomes.” 

A decade ago Farm Bureau supported get- 
tough farm legislation designed to head off 
the current farm problem. “But,” Peirce 
Said, “this was impossible to carry out po- 
litically." “And,” he said, “there is little 
reason to believe it can be dòne now. 

“The Farm Bureau plan,” Peirce said, 
“would let a farmer grow whatever he wants, 
and allow voluntary land retirement, take 
Care of extra production in a natural, sys- 
tematic plan.” 

The President has referred to his long- 
range farm program as an “A-B-C-—D”" plan, 
aà label which critics no doubt will define 
derogatorially as “Abracadabra,” the magic 
word of stage magicians. 

It is hailed as the first long-range, com- 
Prehensive piece of farm legislation in a 
dozen years and encompasses all farm prob- 
lems, both commodity and humanitarian. 
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BUSHEL CONTROLS 


As far as veteran observers can recall, it 
is the first suggested by a President which 
uses bushel controls as a tool in solving the 
grain surplus problem. 

Kennedy’s proposal for wheat is tough. It 
seeks a cut in acreage allotments plus con- 
trols on bushels farmers can sell. 

It is tied in with other New Frontier pro- 
grams on feed grains. Cross-compliance, a 
topic for 20 years, will be a reality if Ken- 
nedy's bill is approved. 

This means that to qualify for any price 
supports, a farmer must cooperate in all 
other Government programs affecting crops 
he raises. In other words, if a farmer raises 
milo, he'll have to cooperate in the wheat 
program, too, if he wants Government sup- 
ports on his milo—and vice versa. 

For years the Nation's wheat allotment 
was 55 million acres. That was roughly the 
acreage grown last harvest. Last year Ken- 
nedy sliced this total allotment by 10 per- 
cent for the 1962 crop. 

His new program will cut it another 10 
percent. So for the 1963 wheat crop the total 
U.S. allotment will be 20 percent below that 
for 1961. 

As the Kennedy proposal stands, each year 
the total requirements of wheat will be de- 
termined. For example, in 1963 the United 
States will need about 1½ billion bushels of 
wheat to meet all requirements in the United 
States and all oversea commitments. 

The Government owns a couple of billion 
bushels of wheat now in storage—this is the 
“surplus.” 

Each year the Government will take 150 
million bushels or so out of its own stocks to 
help meet the annual requirement of 1% 
billion bushels. The remaining 1.1 billion 
bushels will be produced by farmers. 

Allowing 25 bushels an acre yield, only 44 
million acres of wheat would be needed to 
produce all that’s necessary for 1 year. 

This is why Kennedy wants to cut acreage. 
The old 55-million-acre allotment would be 
too much. 

Farmers would be allowed price supports 
only on that portion of their wheat crop 
needed to meet that year’s need. Any extra 
would have to be sold at going market prices 
or stored for sale during a crop failure. 

Putting this down to scoop shovel height 
is a bit precarious right now, but here's the 
way it looks for a small wheat farmer: 

Suppose Old John has had a 100-acre 
wheat allotment. Last year he was notified 
that his 1962 allotment would be about 90 
acres—as result of the 10-percent cut in na- 
tional acreage. 

Now, if Kennedy’s program is approved. 
Old John’s going to lose some more allot- 
ment, probably nearly 10 more acres. So, if 
he raised 100 acres in 1961, he'll be raising 
80 acres for 1963. > 
` For the 20 acres of “diversion”—land taken 
out of production, sort of a polite way of say- 
ing “soil bank"—John will be paid an acre- 
age rate, or rent, by the Government. This 
would be similar to the “emergency” land- 
retirement plan in effect right now for both 
milo and wheat. 2 


MAJOR POINT 


This is a major point for farm legislators. 
If the farmer can be guaranteed enough pay- 
ment for idle acres, so Old John will have 
about the same money coming in as he has 
been getting, they'll look on the Kennedy 
plan with increasing favor. a 

There is another provision in the Kennedy 
plan. There are allotment and marketing 
controls on feed grains, too, So, if Old John 
wants, he’ll be permitted to plant all his 
permitted acreage in wheat or milo—as long 
as he doesn’t exceed the total of the two. 

Suppose the rain comes down at the right 
time along in early September and it has the 
makings of a fine wheat year. Old John 
could plant his 30-acre milo allotment and 
his 80-acre wheat allotment all in wheat. 
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This would give him 110 acres of wheat. 
But he couldn’t plant any milo the next 
spring. And Old John only could get price 
supports on his normal yield off his 80-acre 
wheat allotment. 

The “extra” wheat could be sold on the 
open market (probably at a feed grain price 
of around $1.40 a bushel), or he could store 
his excess and market it later if the rains 
don’t continue. 

This is hailed as a flexible choice the farm- 
er would have in shifting crops from one pro- 
gram to another. 

There’s a lot of wheat, chaff, and corn to 
be shoveled back in Washington before Ken- 
nedy’s farm program sees more daylight. 

Except for the cut in allotments, the pro- 
gram is surprisingly close to what most 
Kansas farm groups have been advocating 
for years. ? 


Objection to Creation of New Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs and Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the tide 
of battle rages back and forth in an ef- 
fort to determine whether or not a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs and Housing 
is an ingredient essential to the Ameri- 
can society. 

Mr. Mitchell Cope, State Representa- 
tive of the Maine Home Builders Asso- 
ciation, offers some poignant views in 
behalf of his organization, and I com- 
mend these to the attention of my col- 
leagues: : 

OBJECTION TO CREATION OF New DEPART- 
MENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS AND HOUSING 
(A statement by Mitchell Cope) 

The Maine Home Builders Association 
continues to oppose the proposal of the pres- 
ent administration to create by Executive 
order under the authority of a reorgan- 
ization plan, a new Department of Govern- 
ment called the Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing. Here are additional reasons: 

1. It usurps rights and responsibilities of 
local self-government which have been rele- 
gated to the various States and municipali- 
ties, by-passing State governments alto- 
gether and interfering in internal municipal 
affairs. This embodies a historic change 
in our entire concept of government, allo- 
cating more and more and control 
over municipal and State affairs to the Fed- 
eral Government. It is not in the best in- 
terests of the people of this country or of the 


State of Maine. 


2. Already well represented at the Federal 
level are the populations of cities and their 
problems through the activities of the De- 
partments of Labor, Commerce, Agriculture, 
Health, Education and Welfare, and the 
many independent Federal agencies includ- 
ing the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Creation of the new Department founded 
to aid people because of their location and 
not because of their needs is a dangerous and 
divisive departure from our tradition and 
governmental history. 

3. Lack of coordination will continue 
despite all claims for the new Department. 
Obviously the Federal public works, high- 
way and public roads programs, the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank System and veterans 
housing programs, the Federal airport and 
airway systems programs, and a good many 
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others lie completely outside the proposed 
jurisdiction of the new Department. 

4. Confused thinking and lack of clear 
direction brand the announced plan for the 
new Department as an ill-conceived, prag- 
matic, and opportunistic step to be taken at 
public expense. By contrast the Hoover 
Commission said that executive depart- 
ments should have “well-defined, cohesive 
groupings of activities,” and should “provide 
for greater efficiency and economy in Goy- 
ernment.” Yet no administration spokes- 
man has stated clearly how the new Depart- 
ment will operate, what the functions of the 
three Assistant Secretaries will be, how the 
several agencies and programs involved will 
be realined or what will be the future scope 
of the new Department's activities—except 
that they will be higher. 

5. A far better solution would be a Bu- 
reau of Urban Affairs, comparable to the 
Bureau of the Budget and set up as a spe- 
clal function of the President. Such a 
Bureau would have the ability to coordinate 
properly all Federal functions and give a 
stronger “voice” to the programs of impor- 
tance to cities. It would also have the 
jurisdiction, which the proposed Department 
does not have, to carry out fully and real- 
istically an efficient program of urban re- 
search and planning. 


Blurring a Line at the College Level 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include an editorial from the 
Christian Science Monitor which raises 
a very important point concerning the 
program to assist higher education, cur- 
rently before the Congress. 

This article touches on a very im- 
portant factor in this program which 
should be considered by all of the Mem- 
bers before they make their final vote. 

BLURRING a LINE AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


The Kennedy administration apparently 
has decided after last year's fight that it is 
not wise to try to force through Congress 
at this session a comprehensive bill for Fed- 
eral aid to education. 

Yet the bill for financial assistance to col- 
leges which has passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives distinctly raises the question 
on which last year’s general bill foundered— 
use of taxpayers’ money for the benefit of 
sectarian religious institutions contrary to 
the rule of separation of church and state. 

The bill, if enacted, would permit grants 
of Federal funds up to one-third of the cost 
of construction projects for privately con- 
trolled as well as public institutions of higher 
learning. In addition, it would provide low- 
interest 50-year loans for up to three-fourths 
of the cost of such buildings. 

It may well be that more Protestant church 
colleges than others would qualify for subsidy 
under this measure, But the impulsion for 
including private schools has come from 
Roman Catholic sources. If Protestant col- 
leges participated it would be in detriment 
to their own scruples or in self-defense. 

The executive director of Protestants and 
Other Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State has accurately declared 
that use of Federal funds to build facilities 
at church colleges would be “official aid to 
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religion of a kind that has been prohibited 
by the U.S. Constitution." This statement 
is based on clear interpretations by the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

Members of Congress are under oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States 
(which should include the first amendment) 
the same as members of the judiciary. 


Top Red Says Coexistence Impossible 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, total 
domination of the affairs of men is the 
singular goal of communism. We have 
been told by a top Communist, Mikhail 
Suslov, that coexistence with communism 
either militarily, economically, or phil- 
osophically is impossible. Suslov’s com- 
ments in this regard are reported in an 
Associated Press dispatch from Moscow 
which appeared in the February 5, 1962, 
issue of the Washington Evening Star. 

In a speech delivered January 30 last, 
Suslov asked: 

Can we consider that peaceful coexistence 
exists in the sphere of ideology? 


His answer: 
Of course not. 


He went on to say that remnants of 
capitalism in Russia are guilty of spong- 
ing, stealing, bribery, conducting hool- 
iganism and bureaucratism, and pro- 
moting religious ideology. 

We all know that capitalists have made 
mistakes, but capitalism is a far better 
economic system than that enunciated 
by the Marxists. Through the years our 
Nation has rejected Socialist and Com- 
munist ideas, and we have no intention 
of going back to the economic feudalism 
which these ideas promote. 

In light of Suslov's revealing com- 
ments, it is imperative that this Congress 
pass House Joint Resolution 444 by Con- 
gressman Donatp Bruce, which declares 
that we intend to achieve complete vic- 
tory over international communism. 
Passage of this resolution would put 
Communists on notice that we mean 
business. 

I include the AP dispatch in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

[From the Evening Star, Feb. 5, 1962] 
COEXISTENCE CALLED IMPOSSIBLE BY Tor RED 

Moscow, February 5.—Soviet communism 
nas 5 Its battle of ideas with the 
es 

Pravda published a long speech yesterday 
by Mikhail Suslov, top party theoretician, 
declaring that in the realm of ideology peace- 
ful coexistence with the West is impossible. 

The speech was made January 30 before 
directors and professors of social sclence 
institutions. It opened a drive to lead the 
country to more active acceptance of doc- 
trines outlined at last October 22 party 
congress. 

Nikita Khrushehev himself, while a pro- 
fessed advocate of peaceful coexistence on 
the practical plane, has often pressed the 
idea that war on the ideological side must 
continue. 
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The Suslov speech appeared to be a direct 

answer to President Kennedy's suggestion 

in his Izvestia interview last year that trouble 

in the world is caused by the active preaching 

and pressure of the advance of communism. 
ASSAILS CAPITALISTS 


“Can we consider that peaceful coexistence 
exists in the sphere of ideology?” Mr. Suslov 
asked. “Of course not, Among some people 
in the U.S.S.R. still exist remnants of cap- 
italism. They sponge, steal, bribe, conduct 
hooliganism, bueaucraticism, promote re- 
ligious ideology. 

Is the peaceful coexistence of our Socialist 
ideology with such phenomena possible? 

“Impossible. Impossible without betrayal 
of the interests of communism. 

“What does the bourgeois ideology consist 
of? 

“It is vicious anticommunism, a propa- 
ganda of hatred toward communism, shame- 
less slander of socialism, propaganda of mili- 
tary aggression, ideological defense of a sys- 
tem of hired slavery and colonialist enslave- 
ment. 

“Is some sort of conciliation possible, at 
least temporarily, with that ideology?” 

CALLED UNTHINKABLE 

“It is impossible and unthinkable. This 
would amount to ideological disarmament 
for Communists, * * * 

“Peaceful coexistence means giving up war, 
the solution of outstanding questions be- 
tween states through negotiations. 
Finally peaceful coexistence is the economic 
competition of states.” 

“With bourgeois ideology,” Mr. Suslov went 
on, “we must conduct a resolute struggle.” 

“Communist scholars,” he asserted, “must 
lay bare the aggressive policy of the im- 
perialist countries and their financial-indus- 
trial oligarchies, the activity of military blocs. 
Of particular importance is the analysis of 
the home and foreign policy of American im- 
perialism—the main stronghold of interna- 
tional reaction.” 

In the published portions of his speech— 
and some were omitted—Mr. Susloy made no 
mention of Communist China. 


Clear the Urban Air 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of the approval of a Cabinet level 
Department of Urban Affairs and Hous- 
ing is one which has recently stirred up 
considerable heat and will undoubtedly 
continue to do so until it is passed upon 
by the Congress. The Congress should 
render its decision on objective findings 
and not by the injection of side issues. 
A very good editorial on this subject ap- 
peared in The Morning Call, a news- 
paper of Allentown, Pa., on February 6, 
1962. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I desire to include the said 
editorial as follows: 

URBAN AFFAIRS 

Neither the President nor those who op- 
pose his plan to establish a Cabinet level 
Department of Urban Affairs and Housing 
find it difficult to marshal arguments to sup- 
port their respective points of view. 

In a relatively few years, this Nation has 
passed from a rural to an urban way of life. 
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More than two-thirds of its people now live 
in the vast metropolitan complexes and this 
figure is multiplying as the population ex- 
Plosion continues. They pay and will con- 
tinue to pay by far the highest percentage 
of taxes imposed by Federal and State gov- 
ernments. 

The President contends that those who 
live and work in these urban centers are 
entitled to as much voice in the highest 
Councils of the executive echelon of Gov- 
ernment as the farmers have in the Depart- 
Ment of Agriculture. Within the sprawling 
Megalopolis stretching along the eastern 
Seaboard from Massachusetts to Virginia are 
Countless evidences that not all of their 
Problems are limited by municipal or State 
boundaries, 

Opponents quickly note that although the 

partment of Agriculture spends $6 billion 
& year, it is no closer to solving the Nation’s 
farm problems than it was 30 years ago. 

question whether the new Department 
Would do any better for the metropolitan 
areas 


For the present, Mr. Kennedy proposes 
Only to merge existing Federal agencies con- 
cerned with housing, urban renewal and 
Other community problems in which the 
National Government already is active. Ad- 
mittedly, however, it could quickly lend a 
hand with such matters as transportation, 
Juvenile delinquency and broad urban plan- 
Ning. The pattern for expanding govern- 
Mental bureaucracies and increasing their 
budgets long has been established. 

say the opponents, is where their 
Greatest fears are centered. In spite of the 
President's assurances that the rights of 
States will not be abridged, they see more 
Control of local government centered in 
W. n. The bait would be handouts 
to promote more local spending. Those with 
the greatest political influence in Washing- 
ton would receive the greatest benefits, but 
a share the Federal Government's 

The President insists the new Department 
Will help the States assume additional lead- 
ership in future dealings with the problems 
or their urban areas. It would maintain 
Close working and consultative relationships 
With them. Those who support him argue 
that municipalities are turning to Washing- 
ton for help and guidance only because they 
have been neglected by their own States. 
This, they are certain, will continue as long 
as legislatures are dominated by rural 
representatives who refuse to admit that 
the urban problem is their problem too. 

But, say the opponents, the Government's 
Own record of city administration is none 
too good. Washington has been under Fed- 
eral control since its founding. Its own 
reports show it is plagued with slums, delin- 
quency, crime, poor schools and transporta- 

problems as much ag any other metro- 
Politan area. 

Both proponents and opponents must 
agree the needs of the Nation's cities and 
the densely populated urban areas mush- 
rooming around them cannot be denied. 
The job to be done has been admitted by 

Republicans and Democrats in their 
Platform planks and their campaign oratory. 

Municipalities and State governments 
have admitted it too. Allentown and Beth- 
lehem are among those that have asked for 
and received substantial Federal help to- 
Ward solving them. Whenever such help 
is given strings are bound to be attached. 

The present job of Congress is not to de- 

the specific need or to make a polit- 
ical football of it. The immediate task is 
to make certain the strings the President 
Proposes will not become ropes to pull every 
City hall in the Nation to Washington. The 
Capital is crowded enough as it is. 
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Big Government at Its Worst 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the Mitchell County Press and 
Osage News, Osage, Iowa, expresses vig- 
orous opposition to the Kennedy admin- 
istration’s proposal to provide medical 
care for the aged under the social secu- 
rity system. I commend the editorial to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

This seems to be “take off on the adminis- 
tration” week here at the Press-News. In- 
cluded among the legislation due for debate 
in Washington is the administration's pro- 
posal to finance a Federal health program 
for the aged through social security. 

Just how far are we going to go in this 
country? Toss out your fears of socialism, 
of communism, of “veering to the left.” 
These are scare words, naughty labels used 
by all of those who want no upsetting of the 
status quo, What we are doing, however, 
is letting “Big Daddy” get out of hand. 

The Government ought to do many 
for the citizens and taxpayers of the Nation. 
Controlling the use of interstate highways, 
policing the television airwaves, grading 
meat, delivering the matl, scores and scores 
of other enterprises come under the heading 
of “doing for people that which the people 
cannot do for themselves.” 

Those who argue that some of the Govern- 
ment's proposals are "stifling the individ- 
ual's initiative,” however, are entirely cor- 
rect. We see evidence mounting all about 
us, and we see efforts at promoting a mini- 
mum of initiative (such as at. Newburgh, 
N.Y.) greeted by cries of “feudalism,” “vio- 
lation of civil rights,“ and worse, 

It is all very well and good to talk about 
charity, Christian virtues, helping your fel- 
low man, ad nauseum, but let us start mak- 
ing sure that our fellow man first of all needs 
that help and, second, that he really de- 
serves it. 

Social security taxes are going up to 9 per- 
cent within the next few years and if those 
of us who are in the young or middle-aged 
category live long enough, we are going to 
have a nice tidy sum awaiting us someday. 
If inflation hasn't eaten it all up before- 
hand. 

It is our belief that social security taxes 
at 6% percent have become a burdensome 
tax. It is our belief that we have gone far 
enough. ' 

Now the Great White Father is proposing 
that we add health insurance features to 
the social security program. The aged need 
help, there is no denying it. But the King- 
Anderson bill does not provide this help. 
It will take care of less than one-fourth of 
the total average cost of medical bills for 
persons over 65. 

The Government says: those of you who 
are covered by old-age, survivors and dis- 
ability insurance and the railroad retire- 
ment program are going to be covered by this 
new program, whether you need it or not 
and regardless of what program you or your 
employer may have designed for your later 
protection. 

This is what is so morally wrong with pro- 
grams of this nature. To tax someone for 
the future care and welfare of someone else 
goes against the To tax me against 
my will to provide care that intelligence and 
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foresight of my own can provide is totally 
wrong. To say that “you shall have it, 
whether you need it or not” is big govern- 
ment at its worst. 

The emotional and woolly-headed do- 
gooders“ are saying that a means test is de- 
grading. The heck it is. Do those boys 
and girls in college on scholarship object 
to such a test? Do we refuse to ald the Com- 
munity Chest, the Red Cross, the Cancer 
Society because much of the work of these 
organizations is devoted only to those who 
are eligible? 

There is no shame in needing help. When 
society cannot help, the Government should 
step in. But the Government should not, 
and must not, make all of us “wards” of 
its beneficence. Jack Kennedy and Abra- 
ham Ribicoff should know better. 


Time May Run Out for Ngo in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Talk of Military Coup—Time 
May Run Out for Ngo in Vietnam,” by 
Keyes Beech, published in the Washing- 
ton Post yesterday. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TaLk or Mrrranr Coup—Time May Run Our 
FOR NGO In VIETNAM 

Satcon, SOUTH VIETNAM, February 13.— 
President Ngo Dinh Diem's days as ruler of 
Communist-threatened South Vietnam may 
be numbered. 

Talk of a Korean-style military coup to 
oust the 61-year-old Mandarin-born strong- 
man will not die. 

What gives this talk credibility is that, 
despite some marked differences, the situa- 
tion here bears a strong resemblance to 
events leading up to the military takeover in 
Korea last year. 

Inevitably, American officials here have 
been forced to ask themselves the question, 
“Can we win with President Ngo?” At the 
same time they are trying to win with Ngo 
because he is, after all, the Government. 

POSITION HAS DETERIORATED 

There is little doubt that Ngo's personal 
power position has deteriorated in the last 
3 months. 

His own Cabinet ministers criticize him 
freely behind his back. Dozens have de- 
serted him in the last year. Former defend- 
ers and apologists have turned into sharp 
critics. 

One American, formerly close to Ngo, re- 
turned to Saigon after an absence of 2 years 
and was completely disillusioned. He found 
that of 100 prominent Vietnamese who for- 
merly supported Ngo only 4 still did and 
2 of them had doubts. 

Standards of government administration, 
he found, have declined steadily in the last 
5 years. 

The most telling criticism of Ngo is not 
that he is undemocratic, which he is, or that 
re * is centralized in his hands, which 
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UNSUITED TO EMERGENCY 


Rather it is that he simply doesn’t get 
things done down at the grassroots where 
getting things done counts most. 

“President Ngo's whole concept of govern- 
ment is completely unsuited to the emer- 
gency this country faces,” said another 
American with long experience here, “Per- 
sonal loyalty is the only thing that counts 
with him—not ability.” 

“He sits and philosophizes for hours in- 
stead of getting out and getting things done,” 
complained another critic. “He cannot have 
it both ways. If he is going to have the 
power he must use it.” 

Vietnamese who work for Ngo are star- 
tlingly candid in their criticism. 


LOSS IN POPULARITY 


“There isn’t a single American here who 
really believes down in his heart that you 
can win with Ngo,” said one Vietnamese. 
“Sure, he has made concessions to the 
United States under pressure. But those 
concessions were carefully considered and 
you will see in the end there has been no 
fundamental change.” 

“I can remember when crowds used to 
carry the President around on their backs 
when he appeared in public,” another Viet- 
“Today that would be 
unthinkable.” 

Ngo’s finest hour was in 1955, 9 months 
after becoming Premier in the wake of the 
French collapse in Indochina. 

In defiance of the American Embassy and 
the French, who were still here, Ngo cou- 
rageously cracked down on the notorious 
Binh Xuyen gangster sect and its private 
army. From there he went on to crush two 
other sects and consolidate his hold on the 
country. 

LACKS DARING NOW 


He has never since shown the same daring 
and imagination in his fight with the Com- 
munists, a much more formidable enemy. 

An abortive paratroop revolt against the 
President in November 1960 probably would 
have succeeded if its leaders had not at- 
tempted to bargain with Ngo. 

The young officers who engineer the next 
coup, if it comes, are not likely to make the 
same mistake. 

Some observers fear the Communists might 
turn a coup attempt to their advantage. 
Others argue that a military junta replacing 
Ngo would be equally anti-Communist and 
a lot more effective. 


A Sound Solution to Unemployment 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, how 
to solve the unemployment problem con- 
fronting our Nation is an issue with 
which Congress must come to grips. 
This thorny problem is discussed in a 
column by David Lawrence which ap- 
peared in the February 20, 1961, issue of 
the Washington Evening Star. The 
conclusion to which Mr. Lawrence comes 
in his column is that the solution lies in 
a more intensified system of private en- 
terprise, not in a system of state 
socialism. 
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During this election year, we can ex- 
pect the collectivists among us to prom- 
ise more and more Government hand- 
outs to the unemployed. It seems most 
appropriate for me to bring Mr. Law- 
rence’s column to the attention of my 
colleagues in Congress at this time. I 
ask, therefore, that the column be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the ConGRESSION- 
AL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Two Ways To Solve JOB SHoRTAGE—CLARIFY- 

ING OF ANTITRUST AND Tax Laws URGED To 

ENERGIZE PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


There’s no harm in talking openly about 
a recession or a readjustment, but there's a 
good deal of harm in exaggerations by politi- 
cians. They sometimes seek only to blame 
the opposite party or else to develop an at- 
mosphere that will push a panicky Congress 
into big spending programs. 

What would really be most helpful and 
constructive would be a discussion that puts 
the whole economic situation in perspective. 

If, for instance, unemployment is to be 

reduced and held to a 4-percent level, which 
is considered normal, it will be necessary to 
have a net growth of about 1,525,000 new 
jobs every year from now through 1965. 
This is based on official forecasts by the 
Department of Labor on the coming of age 
of new workers and the number retired each 
year. 
In addition to this, even more jobs—pos- 
sibly another 2,725,000 per year—will have 
to be created to take care of the persons 
who will be displaced by automation and 
increased productivity per man-hour or 
greater efficiency. 

Tt is easy enough to bandy about figures on 
what the percentage of growth in national 
output should be. This is sometimes face- 
tiously referred to as “growthmanship.” But 
the problem of a needed growth to take care 
of an expanded population and an increase 
in consumer requirements is not going to 
be solved by a mere mathematical formula. 

It can be solved in only one of two ways 
by a regulated economy that eventually can 
only mean state socialism and bring on an 
imitation communism, or by an intensified 
system of private enterprise. 

Unfortunately politics has produced a bad 
atmosphere for the private-enterprise sys- 
tem. The politician may not admit it but 
almost every solution he comes up with im- 
plies more and more Government controls or 
more and more Government spending. No 
recession or depression can be cured that 
way—at least, experience in the last half 
century points to failure after failure in that 
process. 

What is desirable is a new emphasis on 
job creation. The profit system needs to be 
energized. While laws are necessary to curb 
improper use of economic power by both 
management and labor, the truth is that 
existing laws, no matter how well inten- 
tioned, contribute largely to confusion and 
actually retard national growth. Clarifica- 
tion of old laws, rather than enactment of 
new laws, is really needed. 

Much, for instance, is made of the way 
antitrust laws are violated, but it takes an 
army of lawyers to advise what is or is not 
lawful. Many mistakes are made and many 
law violations are not detected. One busi- 
nessman said privately the other day that if 
all the antitrust laws were strictly complied 
with today many companies would have to 
suspend operations to find out what to do, 
and that, since many would be in doubt, 
business would be injured to an incalculable 
extent. Expansion would be discouraged 
and monopoly increased. 

The same thing is true with respect to the 
impact of the tax laws. They often discour- 
age job creation. The problem of deprecia- 
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tion allowances on taxes is still unsolved be- 
cause it is handled by politicians instead of 
economists. 

America has been passing through a reces- 
sion that shows some signs now of having 
reached bottom. Part of its damage was un- 
doubtedly due to the unusually harsh winter 
weather, which has adversely affected some 
industries as well as retail sales and trans- 
portation. Some significant indicators noW 
are on the optimistic side. But this should 
not encourage indifference to the solution of 
the problem of frequent recessions and read- 
justments in the national economy. It will 
do little good merely to cry out for more 
national growth. What is needed is a re- 
study of job creation. 

For while the profit motive does provide 
an incentive to businessmen and investors, 
it is by no means the only motive for suc- 
cessful operation of modern business. There 
is a deep-seated desire to succeed in a given 
enterprise and to expand. Job creation is & 
natural consequence. Hence, to discourage 
job creation, as is done repeatedly by unwise 
legislation and by inaccurate and partisan 
interpretations of what has been called the 
business cycle, is to infect the Nation with 
a chronic ailment—recurring recessions. 

Science has produced technological im- 
provements in material things, but it has yet 
to come forward with satisfactory analyses 
of just what causes recessions and what 
really cures them. The profit system needs 
a stimulus that could create more jobs. This 
will come only when the operations and 
potentialities of the private enterprise sys- 
tem are better understood in Congress and 
in some academic circles whence comes much 
of the misguided pressure for a regulated, if 
not a totalitarian, economy. 


Postal Rates on Second-Class Matter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp part of a letter 
from the general manager of the Rapid 
City (S. Dak.) Journal, which is the 
second largest daily newspaper in South 
Dakota and one that covers the entire 
western part of the State, and some of 
the eastern part of Wyoming. 

In connection with the postal rate in- 
crease bill, there has been considerable 
talk about how much the taxpayers and 
the Post Office Department subsidize 
newspapers. I wish each Member would 
read part of this letter from Ed Lighter. 
the general manager, and see just 
exactly what the Post Office Department 
is doing, insofar as the Rapid City Jour- 
nal is concerned. They collected $11,- 
295.61 last year, and just about all they 
did was to sign a slip twice a day that 
the weight on the papers was correct. 
This is Government subsidy in reverse. 
The proposed bill would give the Depart- 
ment an additional $6,516 for signing 
their name twice a day. 

The letter is as follows: 

We have just completed a study for the 
National Editorial Association on the pro- 


posed postal increase of 1 cent per copy 
surcharge proposed in H.R. 7927, in connec- 
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tlon with proposed second-class postage 
increases. 

We find that our second-class postage cost 
for 1961 was $11,295.61. ‘The proposed bill 
Would increase it by $8,516 or 58 percent. 

If the Postal Department did anything for 
Us we would not mind paying for the sery- 
ice, but we have practically no service that is 
Of any value to us, either time of departure 
or ast enough to do us any good. 

At the Journal we tie and throw in mail 
Sacks our mail subscriptions. We then take 
them to the post office, put them on the 
Scales, weigh them and a clerk comes over 
and signs the slip we make out. 

Then, we take them all back into our cars 
and haul them to the various post offices, 
Place the bundles on the rural route tables 
or the city box tables, and all they do is put 
them in the boxes or leave them for the 
Toute drivers to pick up. 

We drive about 750 miles a day 7 days a 
Week to get our Journals to our subscribers 
When they want them. 

Enclosed is copy of our circulation analysis 
Which might give you a better picture of 
What we have to do to deliver the Journal. 
Of course, we have throwoff service all along 
these routes, too, and most of our papers 
are delivered by carriers in the 49 towns 
Where we have carrier service. 

Our percentage of mail is much lower than 
Most papers our size because they do not 
drive as much as we do, nor do they cover 
Such a large area. 


Older Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
Years, the tendency has been for indus- 
to refuse to employ older workers 
and to terminate older workers when a 
Teduction in force becomes necessary. 
A worker ‘who loses his job after the age 
of 45 finds it almost impossible to ob- 
employment with a new firm, even 
though his training, experience, skill 
and productive capacity may be at the 
Deak of proficiency. At the age of 45 a 
Worker’s financial load is probably 
higher than ever before. At that age, 
children are in the midst of their 
educational careers, and many promis- 
young students in the scientific and 
Professional fields are compelled to 
abandon college because their parents 
ve lost their jobs. This is a loss not 
alone to the worker and his children but 
to America where the deficit in scientific 
Eraduate students is alarming. 
The problem is just as important with 
reference to workers who are approach- 
their 60th birthday. «They are too 
Young to retire and too old to find a 
new job. Yet, they may be burdened 
With mortgages on their homes, heavy 
hospital and medical expenses and other 
Obligations peculiar to our elder citizens. 
This is an acute national problem but 


One which is not easily solved by govern- - 


Ment. Congress has no constitutional 
Power to compe! employers to hire older 
Workers or to retain older workers in 
their employ. Even if Congress had the 
Power, a compulsory statute would be 
Offensive to our sense of economic free- 


‘ 
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dom and to the principles of the free 
enterprise system. Moreover, such a 
compulsory statute could not be properly 
policed without greatly expanding the 
ranks of the Federal bureaucracy. 

Accordingly, the only possible solution 
to the problem is an incentive program 
to encourage employers voluntarily to 
employ and retain in employment older 
workers. I have introduced a bill (H.R. 
531) providing for a voluntary tax in- 
centive program. Under that bill, an 
employer would be allowed to deduct as 
a business expense not only the gross sal- 
ary paid to an employee but an additional 
2 percent thereof for every employee be- 
tween the ages of 45 and 50, 3 percent 
for every employee between the ages of 
50 and 55, 4 percent for every employee 
between the ages of 55 and 60, and 5 per- 
cent for every employee over the age of 
69. 

The passage of this bill would mean 
an initial loss of revenue, but over the 
long run there would be a correspond- 
ing increase in tax revenue from the 
salaries and wages paid to these older 
employees and there would be a corre- 
sponding reduction of unemployment 
benefits consumed and the load on the 
State and local welfare rolls would be 
lightened. 

It might be argued that a policy en- 
couraging the employment of older peo- 
ple would reduce the job availability of 
younger workers. Such an argument is 
at odds with the laws of economics. 
Economic history proves that the more 
people we have working, the more we 
produce; the more we produce, the more 
we transport and sell; the more we sell, 
the cheaper the price; the cheaper the 
price, the more we consume; the more 
we consume, the greater the demand; 
the greater the demand, the more we 
need to produce; the more we need to 
produce, the more jobs we have available. 
More jobs for everyone, regardless of age, 
must be our continuing policy. 

We as a nation have, over the years, 
depended for our growth upon the wis- 
dom, training and acquired skills that 
come only with age and experience. 
Some of our most revolutionary inven- 
tions and some of the greatest contribu- 
tions to our economic, cultural and scien- 
tific life have come from men and wom- 
en of advanced years in both humble 
and exalted positions, This reservoir of 
wisdom and skills is one of America’s 
greatest assets and one in which we have 
a great investment. We must by every 
appropriate means protect that invest- 
ment and use that asset to advance our 
national interests. 


President Kennedy: A Year in Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 
Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
onn, I include the following editorial 
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from the Charlotte News, Charlotte, 
N.C., of January 5, 1962: 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY: A YEAR IN OFFICE 


After watching the President's inaugura- 
tion a year ago, we wrote here that: “The 
Presidency has a power all its own. No one 
could guess, not even John Kennedy, how 
the office will shape him.” 

John Kennedy has gone to school to the 
Presidency for almost a year. Its demands 
and cruel choices have changed him in ways 
disappointing to those who viewed him as a 
miracle worker, but reassuring indeed to 
those who thought him a wild-eyed wrecker, 
a rich man's son who wanted the White 
House for a game room. 

But if the youth, vigor and confidence are 
now overlaid by the grayer attitudes of cau- 
tion, restraint and prudence, John Kennedy 
basically seems pretty much the same. He 
always was a politician more practical than 
ideological, and remains so. And he was too 
learned, as a rereading of his inaugural 

will show, to accept intellectually the 
aura of invincibility thrown off by his eager- 
ness, his thirst for action, and his earnest 
hopes for success, 

The tone of the inaugural was misleading. 
The words were correct. They said his ad- 
ministration would be only a phase in the 
hoped-for making of “a beachhead of coop- 
eration in the jungles of suspicion.” There 
would be no “100-days’” rejuvenation of the 
country or reordering of the world. The 
speech made no promises of peace or ease. 

How has Mr. Kennedy fared toward the 
great President he wants to be and the times 
demand? He obviously has learned much, a 
chief lesson being where to turn in time of 
trouble. On Berlin he turned away from 
counsel urging concession under threat and 
toward the old hands, Acheson and Clay, for 
example, who'd been through Berlin flaps 
before. For key Cabinet positions and sen- 
sitive ones elsewhere he called on Republi- 
cans of the likes of Dillon, McNamara, and 
McCone who had reputations for compe- 
tence, coolness and realism. 

If Cuba was an unmitigated disaster and 
Laos a hand-me-down riddle on which the 
President overspoke himself, the administra- 
tion worked effectively to shore up chroni- 
cally threatened South Vietnam and, seem- 
ingly, to save a bad situation in the Do- 
minican Republic. In the Congo his choice 
between gambles has yet to be played out. 
The President's demand for a more varied 
and powerful military force, which he is 
getting, had meaning extending across the 
whole range of cold war problems. 
¢ Domestically, the President wisely placed 
the pursuit of national unity above meas- 
ures that might have made him more the 
partisan hero. The result is widespread 
popularity for a man barely elected to the 
Nation's highest office. The popularity does 
not guarantee success of New Frontier legis- 
lation in Congress. It does assure a hearing 
even for such bold departures as new, lib- 
eralized trade legislation in a period when 
protectionist sentiment is strong and stub- 
born. Further, the Kennedy popularity, the 
belief that he is working at the job earnestly 
and objectively, also serves as an inyaluable 
buffer against extremist demands that either 
the world stop turning or that the United 
States get off. 

It has been a hard first year for John Ken- 
nedy—a jolting one. But on the whole he 
has displayed balance and respect for facts, 
and on Berlin he has proved his mettie. He 
will need these qualities increasingly in the 
years ahead. Concepts that have served 
US. foreign policy for years are buckling un- 
der the weight of events. The future of the 
United Nations is heavily clouded. The new 
nations which the United States seeks to 
train up on the side of freedom have demon- 
strated, some of them, not only the ex- 
pected incompetence in self-government but 
severe myopia on matters of morality. 
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John Kennedy will receive more buffetings. 
He and the country will have losses and vic- 
tories. But we think they will get along— 
and get through. There is a world of good 
stuff in both. 


Reform in Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently received, as I imagine did my 
colleagues, a reprint of a statement 
prepared for one of the White House 
regional conferences last year by Mr. 
Milton J. Shapp, chairman of the board 
of the Jerrold Electronics Corp., of Phil- 
adelphia. I want to take this opportunity 
to call special attention to Mr. Shapp’s 
statement because it advocates a funda- 
mental reform which I have long felt 
is needed in our Federal Government; 
namely, the adoption of a system of cap- 
ital budgeting to distinguish between 
operating expenditures and investment 
in long-term assets. 

Mr. Shapp’s statement puts the case 
for legislation such as my bill, H.R. 1968, 
in such clear terms that I want to in- 
clude in the Recorp the following ex- 
cerpts from it. I am in full agreement 
with Mr. Shapp that “eventually we must 
adopt a sensible businesslike fiscal pro- 
gram for managing Government finan- 
ces” and that the capital budget ap- 
proach is “of outstanding importance” 
to that task. 

Excerpts from Mr. Shapp’s statement 
follow: 

For years we have talked about the need 
for introducing modern business techniques 
into the operation of local, State, and Fed- 
eral Government. However, we have made 
but little progress in this direction. Para- 
doxically, one of the main obstacles has been 
and still is the violent opposition of many 
business leaders to changing the fiscal pol- 
icies and organizational structure of our 
Government to conform with sound business 
practices. 

We must make these changes if we are to 
attain the rate of National, State, and local 
economic growth required to provide oppor- 
tunities for full employment and higher 
standards of living for all of our growing 
population. 

Of outstanding importance, we must drop 
the time-encrusted concept that in preparing 
Government budgets, in effect, cash is treated 
as our only asset. Because we keep no busi- 
nesslike balance sheet for Government fiscal 
operation, we talk disparagingly about our 
national debt of $300 billion but ignore the 
fact that the Government possesses physical 
assets that perhaps exceed $2,000 billion in 
value. 

A balance sheet of a business firm lists 
many assets of far greater importance to the 
potential earning power of the company 
than its cash on hand. Money is invested 
in programs of research to develop new prod- 
ucts and in capital equipment with which 
to produce these items. Raw inventory is 
purchased, labor hired and trained, and goods 
produced. Marketing programs are devel- 
oped. The sale of finished inventory creates 
receivables. These, in turn, convert to cash, 
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and the process repeats itself over and over 
Money is used in business merely as 
a tool to create and increase wealth. 

A business firm normally prepares two 
separate budgets—one for capital invest- 
ments and the other for operating expendi- 
tures. In addition, as another tool to insure 
effective fiscal control, most firms compile a 
cash flowsheet. 

The capital budget deals normally with 
long-term investments needed to insure 
growth of the company, and often necessi- 
tates tbe borrowing of large sums. In busi- 
ness this is considered good practice if it can 
be shown that the potential return on in- 
vestment exceeds its cost. Operating budgets 
cover current expenses of doing business and 
must be minimized if the business is to show 
a profit. The cash flowsheet simply com- 
pares cash in with cash out for the period 
covered. If a company were to consider cash 
as its only asset, it could never grow; it 
could never show a real profit. Capital in- 
vestments made to insure long-term profit- 
able growth would have to be written off each 
year as ordinary expense rather than depre- 
ciated over a period of years in accordance 
with the usefulness of the capital equip- 
ment. To make progress, a business must 
convert its cash into other assets in order to 
stimulate the forces of production. 

Yet today we ignore this basic principle in 
handling the fiscal affairs of our Govern- 
ment. Actually, State and Federal Govern- 
ments and most cities have no budgets in 
the real sense—only cash flowsheets. If 
more revenue is collected each year than is 
paid out, this is called surplus. If more is 
paid out than collected, this is called a 
deficit—regardless of whether the money is 
used for secretarial salaries or invested in 
new schools, highways, water supply systems, 
hospitals, airports, or other capital improve- 
ments vitally needed to increase the wealth 
potential of our country. Since budgeting 
lies at the center of all financial planning, 
this false concept of measuring only cash 
input against output in the preparation of 
Government budgets lies at the very core of 
our economic illness today. Until we alter 
this concept, we can make but little progress 
in resolving our economic problems. 

The resolution of our local, State, and Na- 
tional economic problems lies in the applica- 
tion of well-established business principles 
to the fiscal management of government. 
Organization should be streamlined for effi- 
ciency. Operating expenses should be mini- 
mized, but we should never shirk from mak- 
ing needed public sector investments in 
wealth producing facilities. Schools, high- 
ways, airports, hospitals, colleges, water and 
sewer systems, programs of basic research 
and programs to develop national resources— 
these are the facilities and services needed 
to develop the economic strength of our 
country and increase the productivity of our 
citizens. 

These are investment programs that must 
be maximized by the Government and con- 
sidered as long-term capital investments. 
Such programs should not be considered as 
expense items in a cash budgèt. Nor should 
such capital investments in needed facilities 
be considered in the light of public works 
programs merely to lift the economy in times 
of recession. 

A successful growing business firm does not 
wait until business is bad before it intensi- 
fies attempts to develop new products, to 
train production, sales, and executive per- 
sonnel, or to build new plant facilities. 
While business is good, expansion programs 
are pushed. The whole concept of utilizing 
public works programs to lift the economy 
and to provide employment during a reces- 
sion ignores the principle that capital in- 
vestment programs must precede effective 
economic expansion. 

When we finally, as eventually we must, 
adopt a sensible businesslike fiscal program 
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for managing Government finances, then we 
shall be on the path to correcting the ills of 
our economic system. Until we do, we sh 
continue to wallow, blaming everything 
taxes to inflation, from automation to 
featherbedding, without really coming tO 
grips with our basic problem. 


Lithuanian Citizens’ Club of Lawrence, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include my remarks at the annual in- 
stallation banquet of the Lithuanian 
Citizens’ Club, Inc., of Lawrence, Mass., 
on Sunday, February 4, 1962: 

The Lithuanian Citizens’ Club of Law- 
rence was organized in 1907—almost 33 years 
before the Russian Communists invaded 
Lithuania and deprived that country of its 
independence. 

But I believe that your club will be an 
active social and civic center for Americans 
of Lithuanian origin long after the Soviet 
Union has been replaced by a democratic 
government that abandons imperialism an 
liberates its own people as well. 

This may sound like wishful thinking. 

There are signs, however, of trouble with- 
in the Soviet Union. 

When Communists start to argue among 
themselves, that’s a good sign for the rest 
of the world. 

And as Russian children grow up to be- 
come teachers, doctors, or engineers they 
expect a more comfortable, more peace 
way of life, free from treachery and terror. 

The denunciation of Stalin and his cruel- 
ties shows that there are changes going on 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Khrushchey has publicly denounced 
Stalin as a criminal and a murderer. 

The Lithuanian people will never forget 
the thousands of their countrymen wh? 
were liquidated and the tens of thousands 
who were forcibly deported to remote areas 
of the Soviet Union. The younger genera- 
tion, having heard from their parents’ lips 
of uncles, aunts, and cousins who were the 
victims of Communist oppression, will re- 
member and will look forward to the day 
of their country's emancipation. 

Khrushehev is caught in a contradiction 
that must be plain to intelligent Russians- 
How can he denounce the crimes of Stalin, 
which include the brutal subjugation of 
the Lithuanian people and at the same time 
expect the rest of the world to forget Lith- 
uania’s right to be independent again? 

Even Stalin—at his worst—could not break 
the spirit of the Lithuanian people or theif 
religious faith. 

Since the beginning of history, oppressive 
governments haye come and gone because 
they could not crush the fundamental cour- 
age and decency that is found in most hu- 
man beings. 

More than 12 millton people have escaped 
from Communist countries since the end 
of World War II. Add to this number the 
silent, thinking, and suffering people 
Russia and China who resent the closed sys- 
tems of government that drive them merci- 
lessly—plus the hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple in the free world—and we have the over 
wholming majority of mankind either at- 
tively or passively opposed to communism. 
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That's what the Communists fear most. 

While they bluster and threaten and con- 
Spire against the world in front of them— 
they secretly worry about the world behind 
them that they control—on the surface. 

In this modern world, no “iron curtain” 
Can succeed in completely isolating one group 
Sf people from another. We have means of 
Setting information through to the people 
ot Lithuania and other captive nations, and 
they have means of communicating with us. 

In this way we strengthen our mutual 
hope and determination to join hands one 
day in a world without fear united by rep- 
Tesentative and cooperating governments. 

The Lithuanian citizens club of Lawrence, 
by encouraging the rights and responsibili- 
tles of freemen—is doing its share to build 
& better future for the United States—for 
Lithnania—and for all nations in the family 
ot mankind. 


The Republican Reappraisal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT — 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, Wal- 
ter Lippmann is acknowledged to be 
One of the most objective writers on the 
American political scene. Itis a pleas- 
Ure, therefore, to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD his column of February 
15, 1962, dealing with a matter which di- 
rectly affects the philosophy of our two 
great political parties and the final judg- 
Ments of the American people. It is re- 
assuring to have this clear voice indicate 
that in spite of all the propaganda, es- 
becially from extreme rightwing groups, 
the American Government has not and 
is not going down the trail of excessive 
Government expenditures in the public 
interest. The concept of the duties of 
government are clearly put into perspec- 
tive by this article and reflect the need 
of Americans to attune themselyes and 
their thinking to the needs and realities 
Of the day in which we live. 

The article follows: 

THe REPUBLICAN REAPPRAISAL 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The soul searching which went on among 
the Republican orators on Lincoln's Birth- 
day did not bring forth that new image 
Which they were all seeking. Somewhere 
there is a block. It prevents the Republican 

from getting to a position which is 
both conservative and . The block, 
I venture to suggest, is that the Republican 
Position has been moved so far to the right 
that the party has conceded to the Ken- 
Nedy administration not only the left but 
the whole vast dominant center. 

This has left the Republican leaders with 
no elbowroom, and they are squeezed into 
& corner where they can only say no. This 
Cannot make for popularity and for votes 
in a country where the population is grow- 
ing prodigiously, where the way of life is 

ing rapidly, where the people, con- 
Scious of the huge productive capacity of our 
economy, are demanding that their crowded 
life in the cities be made more comfortable 
and more civilized. 

The displacement of the Republican lead- 
ers from the center to the right has many 
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causes. One of them, for example, is the con- 
trol of the party organization by the old 
codgers, who have safe seats and keep on 
being reelected. There is another reason 
which is that in recent years Republican 
doctrine has been shaped by theorists who 
are out of touch with the modern world. 
Indeed it would not be an exaggeration. to 
say that it has been shaped by theorists who 
do not know what they are talking about. 

These theorists have produced a formula 
which discombobulates Republican thinking. 
It is that liberalism and progressivism are 
the highroad to socialism, and that socialism 
is the highroad to communism. The ex- 
tremists use the formula to say that the 
United States started down the road to com- 
munism when the income tax was legalized 
in 1913. But even the moderates, General 
Eisenhower for example, are deeply suspi- 
cious of social security and the welfare state 
and of aid to education, and above all of 
the modern conception of the compensatory 
economy. 

The difficulty about making a new image 
is that the Republican theorists have cre- 
ated such a false image of the Kennedy 
Democratic Party that there is no effective 
way they can oppose it. Applied to the 
Kennedy administration, the formula of 
the theorists of the right, that progressivism 
leads to socialism and socialism to commu- 
nism, is absurd. It is silly. Though Mr. 
Kennedy is a progressive and a liberal, he 
is also a profound conservative, and only 
the befuddled theorists find that strange 
and hard to understand. 

Their central theme, which is also a cen- 
tral illusion, is that this country is “spend- 
ing” its way out of freedom into socialism 
and communism. But is it? I have some 
figures here which come from Prof. F, M. 
Bator, a leading authority on the problems 
of government spending. 

A big rich country spends more, of course, 
than a small poor country. The proper 
basis of comparison, therefore, is the vol- 
ume of government spending against the 
size of the economy. Professor Bator's fig- 
ures show that Government spending in the 
United States is not out of line with spend- 
ing in other advanced industrial nations. 

The most recent year for which adequate 
comparative figures are available is 1959. 
In that year in the United States total pub- 
lic spending (Federal, State, local) was 
28.3 percent of the gross national product, 
As this includes national defense, public 
education, highways, police, hospitals and 
whatnot, can it really be said that spending 
less than 30 percent publicly puts us on 
the road to, or anywhere near the road to, 
socialism and communism? Can it really 
be said when of this 30 percent which is 
spent publicly over half goes to purchases 
from private firms producing for profit? 

As a matter of fact, in public spending we 
are behind Belgium (29.3 percent), Canada 
(30 percent), France (33.5 percent), United 
Kingdom (34.9 percent), Sweden (35.7 per- 
cent). In West Germany the latest figures 
are for 1957. That was before the big rise 
of German defense spending and at that 
time the percent. of public spending was 
slightly bigger an ours (28.6 percent). 
Yet West Germany is regarded by many as 
the shining example of a free capitalistic 
economy. 

But, it will be said, while defense spend- 
ing is necessary, the real creeping socialism 
is the money spent for social security, yet- 
erans benefits, Government interest, and 
cash subsidies. For the United States the 
ratio of such payments to gross national 
product was 7 percent in 1959. The Cana- 
dian ratio was 8.7 percent. The United 
Kingdom's ratio was 112 percent. The 
West German (in 1957) was 12.1 percent, 
the Belgian 13.6 percent, the French 16.5 
percent. There are other comparative fig- 
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ures which could be cited. All of them point 
to the conclusion that as compared with the 
advanced industrial nations of the world 
the ratio of our public spending is conserv- 
ative. There is no hard factual basis for 
the theory that we have turned our back on 
the free economy and are on the high road 
to socialism and communism. 

The latter-day Republican propaganda 
does not work for the very simple reason that 
it is not true. 


Anniversaries of Special Significance in 
Wyoming Valley, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, this past 
Sunday, February 11, two anniversaries 
of special significance were observed in 
my congressional district—the 154th an- 
niversary of Judge Jesse Fell's success- 
ful experiment of burning anthracite 
coal in an open grate, and the 104th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Wyoming Historical & Geological So- 
ciety, today one of the most important 
institutions of its kind in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania and the fore- 
most historical society in northeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

In recognition of these anniversaries, 
the Wilkes-Barre Record of Saturday, 
February 10, 1962, made some thought- 
ful comments in an editorial and as part 
of my remarks today I include the afore- 
mentioned editorial from the Wilkes- 
Barre Record. Editorial follows: 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Record, Feb. 10, 
1962] 

Two ANNIVERSARIES WORTHY oF NOTE 

Tomorrow, February 11, is a day of spe- 
cial significance in Wyoming Valley. It 
marks the anniversary of the first use of 
anthracite coal in an open grate, and the 
founding of Wyoming Historical & Geo- 
logical Society. 

The story of how Judge Jesse Fell experi- 
mented with anthracite, or stone coal, as 
it was called at the time, is too well known 
to need retelling. Suffice it to say that 
after several trials he found a way to burn 
it in an open grate without an artificlal 
draft and in this way contributed to the 
multibillion-dollar industry on which this 
community was built. 

The connection between Judge Fell's ex- 
periment and founding of the historical 
society is more than coincidental. 

It is told that on February 11, 1858, four 
men, Stanley Woodward, Henry M. Hoyt, 
J. Butler Conyngham and James P, Dennis, 
a grandson of Judge Fell, were riding to- 
gether in a carriage on a road leading into 
Wilkes-Barre. 

During the trip, it was noted by one of 
them that the day was the 50th anniver- 
sary of Judge Fell's experiment whereupon 
it was resolved to commemorate the occasion, 

A meeting of a number of prominent 
citizens of the town was arranged for that 
evening at the old Feil Tavern and, around 
a fire built in the original fireplace, it was 
decided to organize a society which was to 
become Wyoming Historical & Geological 
Society. 
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From that rather humble beginning, the 
historical society has grown into one of the 
most important institutions of its kind in 
the State and the foremost historical so- 
ciety in northeastern Pennsylvania. 

Much more than a building which keeps 
the destructive hand of time from the arti- 
facts and relics of the past, it is the reposi- 
tory of the record of achievement of this 
community. and its citizens. 

For anthracite, February 11 is the 154th 
anniversary of Judge Fell’s successful ex- 

ent. For the historical society, it is 
the 104th anniversary of its founding. It 
is fitting that they be observed together. 


Board of Supervisors, County of Los An- 
geles, Calif., Resolve Against Sub- 
standard Conditions for Supplemental 
Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of the unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to 
present to the reading by your own dis- 
tinguished self and by all the other 
Members of this great legislative body 
the text of the resolution by the Board 
of Supervisors of the County of Los An- 
geles, State of California, in the great 
23d Congressional District which I repre- 
sent. Whereas the resolution is self-ex- 
planatory I will not take further of your 
time, but truly it is a very, very impor- 
tant consideration: 

RESOLUTION BY THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, 
COUNTY or Los ANGELES 


On motion of Supervisor Bonelli, unani- 
mously carried (Supervisor Dorn being tem- 
porarily absent), it is ordered that the fol- 
lowing resolution be and it is hereby 
adopted: 

“Whereas present legislation permits in- 
dependent supplemental airlines to operate 
under substandard conditions; and 

“Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
failed to require such airlines to provide evi- 
dence of sound financial responsibility and 
satisfactory safety practices; and 

“Whereas Senate bill 1969 and House Res- 
olution 7318, now receiving congressional 
consideration for final passage, would give 
permanent legal status to such airlines un- 
der the current inadequate fitness require- 
ments: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors 
of the County of Los Angeles does hereby 
declare its opposition to Senate bill 1969 and 
House Resolution 7318; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors 
of the County of Los Angeles urges that the 
proposed legislation be amended to impose 
greater responsibility on the part of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the Federal Aviation 
Agency in requiring evidence of financial 
ability and air safety practices from supple- 
mental alr carriers.” 

I, Gordon T. Nesvig, clerk of the Board 
of Supervisors of the County of Los Angeles, 
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State of California, do hereby certify that 
the foregoing is a full, true and correct copy 
of a resolution which was adopted by the 
board of supervisors of said county on Jan- 
uary 23, 1962, and entered in the minutes 
of said board. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the seal of the board of 
suporvisors this 29th day of January 1962. 

GORDON T. NESVIG, 
Clerk of the Board of Supervisors of 
the County of Los Angeles, State of 
California, 


Deserving Praise for Governor Hughes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, last No- 
vember the citizens of New Jersey sur- 
prised certain political quarters by elec- 
ting a man considered much less well 
know than his opponent. That man was 
Richard J. Hughes, who was elected 
Governor of New Jersey. In retrospect, 
everyone seems to agree that it should 
not have been too much of a surprise, 
for Dick Hughes was a hard-working, 
articulate, campaigner; a sincere, dedi- 
cated and proven public servant; a na- 
tive son who had grown up in New 
Jersey and stayed there, and who knows 
New Jersey’s problems. He was, more- 
over, a courageous and forceful leader, 
who was not content to simply coast 
along with the relative prosperity and 
good administration that blesses the 
State, Because he was such a man, he 
was elected. And already, less than a 
month after his inauguration, he is fac- 
ing up to the problems that exist and 
making a determined effort to solve 
them. 

Among those who have recognized the 
quality of Governor Hughes’ leadership 
is a newspaper that certainly. could not 
be listed as an ardent pre-election sup- 
porter. Last Saturday, the Newark 
Evening News commented favorably on 
the Governor’s plan for achieving mu- 
nicipal economy, which the Governor 
describes as “regionalization.” 

Since the subject of municipal econ- 
omy is one besetting many urban areas 
with the same type of close, interrelated 
local governmental units, I take this op- 
portunity to bring the plan to the at- 
tention of my colleagues: 

BREAKING THE SPIRAL 

Full of theory, but not of practice, some 
political scientists have long urged consoll- 
dation of municipal governments. One of 
their favorite targets is the New Jersey-New 
York metropolitan area, where they have 
counted 1,400 different units of government. 

That political consolidation would produce 
cheaper and more efficient local government 
is a theory not sustained by the result of the 
consolidation of five boroughs into the City 
of New York. That record seems to prove 
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that big government merely creates bigger 
and more unmanageable problems. 

But there is an alternative means Of 
achieving municipal economy, Govern 
Hughes describes it as “regionalization. 
Conceding that political consolidation faces 
insurmountable political hurdles, the GOY- 
ernor says he favors consolidation of services 
wherever possible. He mentioned intermu 
nicipal boards of health, as an example. 

New Jersey municipalities have had suc- 
cessful experience with joint school and 
sewer districts, and magistrates’ courts 
Other possibilities to be explored lie in puf- 
chasing and street maintenance, construction 
and operation of parks, playgrounds, hos- 
pitais and libraries and joint fire depart- 
ments. And it has been suggested that more 
accurate property tax assessments could be 
obtained if neighboring small towns joined 
in employing trained, full-time assessors. 

Regionalization permits each municipality 
to preserve its identity and its control of ex- ~ 
penditures, while avoiding duplication 
services and facilities and inefficient part- 
time operations. Even if it didn’t reduce 
costs, regionalization could put a brake on 
the spiral of rising municipal costs, 


The Splendid Gadfly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, our good 
friend, CLARE Horrman, has made a for- 
midable record both in and out of the 
Congress. If he retires at the conclusion 
of this session he will be missed by 
colleagues and this Chamber will have 
lost a significant influence. 


In an editorial entitled, “The Splendid 
Gadfly,” the editor of the Grand Rapids 
Press on February 12, 1962, paid tribute 
to the corrective influences of a CLARE 
Horrman, This editorial expresses, 
am sure, the sentiments of most of us 
under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude the editorial: 

THe SPLENDID GADFLY 

If Representative CAR E. Horrman, of Al- 
legan, retires from Congress at the end 0 
this year, as he is expected to do, he will 
have served 28 years. No man, no matter how 
unobtrusive, can serve in a legislative body 
that long without having made his presence 
felt. And CLARE HOFFMAN has been anything 
but unobtrusive. 

In fact he has made a career of intruding 
on the rosy dreams of many a fellow Member. 
Spendthrifts have been the special objects of 
his scorn, but others who, in his opinion: 
have sought to depart from the basic philos- 
ophy of the Republic also have been taking 
verbal lashings from him. HOFFMAN 
feared none; and least of all has he feared 
speaking his mind. 

It may be argued that the times have left 
HorrMan behind, but we should dispute that. 
The impulsive, in and out of Congress, 
the corrective influences of a CLARE HOFFMAN: 
We have disagreed with him many times, bu 
always have been ready to concede that bis 
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Views haye supplied the counterweight need- 
ed to maintain a reasonable balance in spend- 
ing and other governmental activities. At 
times, too, we have felt that HOFFMAN was 
far more conservative than the Fourth Mich- 
igan District he represented. But every 2 
years a handsome majority of voters re- 
turned him to the House. Part of this sup- 
Port, we suspect, was in the nature of per- 
Sonal loyalty to a man who had the courage 
row against the current. 

There will be no shortage of good can- 
didates to replace Horrman. Several already 
have let it be known that they would like 
to succeed him. But none of them ought 
to make the race on the assumption that he 
can win merely by patterning his views after 
Horrmax’s; or that if he should win he could 
Pick up where Horrman had left off. COLARE 
Horrman built his prestige by being his own 
Man. His successor will have to do likewise, 
{f he is to win lasting support. 


` 


Horizons Unlimited for Future Farmers 
of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr, NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, Na- 
tional Future Farmers of America Week 
will be observed this year from February 
17-24, and it is indeed a pleasure at 

time to pay tribute to this fine or- 
Zanization. The members of the Future 
Farmers of “America fully deserve our 
Support, encouragement, and respect. 
The continued success and growth of 
American agriculture depends to a great 
extent on the ability of the farmer of 
tomorrow to utilize intelligently and sci- 
entiflcally the rich and productive land 
that is our heritage, The training our 
Young men are today receiving in their 
FFA work assures us that the future of 
8 agriculture will be in good 

In 1928, the national FFA organiza- 
tion was launched at Kansas City, Mo., 
and on August 30, 1950, the 81st Con- 
8ress, through passage of Public Law 
740, granted a Federal Charter to the 
Future Farmers of America. If I had 
been a Member of Congress at that time, 
I would most certainly have cast the 
Vote of the Second Congressional] Dis- 
ba of Kentucky for passage of this 

W. 


When we realize that agriculture is 
America’s largest single industry, it is at 
once obvious that the proper training 
of our future farmers is of paramount 

portance. The necessary preparation 
for a career in agriculture is ably pro- 
Vided by the nationwide program of vo- 
cational education in agriculture and its 
accompanying organization, the Future 

ers of America, Membership in the 
FFA is open to all boys studying yoca- 
tional agriculture in a public secondary 
School. 

This country must have a constant 
Supply of new farmers every year to re- 
place those who die, retire, or otherwise 
leave the farm, and they must be men 
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with experience and training. It is nec- 
essary for today’s successful farmer to 
have skill in science, business, mechan- 
ics, and other technological advances 
which the industry has undergone in 
recent years. Knowing this, the FFA 
places a great deal of emphasis on train- 
ing, and each member is required to 
conduct a profitable farming program at 
home or on another farm. The success 
of this program of “Doing to learn,” a 
phrase in the FFA motto and an integral 
part of the program of the Future Farm- 
ers of America, is evidenced by the fact 
that by the time many FFA members 
are ready to marry and start a family 
they are firmly established in a farming 
program that promises a good future. 
For those who do not become full-time 
farmers, many find careers in some 
phase of agriculture and their experi- 
ences in vocational agriculture and the 
FFA serve well to help them to success. 
The theme for FFA Week this year is 
“Honoring Rural Opportunities and Re- 
sponsibilities” and it is a most appropri- 
ate one. 

We are fortunate in the Second Dis- 
trict of Kentucky in having many chap- 
ters of the Future Farmers of America, 
and we have only to look at the achieve- 
ments of the individual members of this 
organization to become aware of the 
beneficial results this program has on 
rural communities. I know many mem- 
bers of the FFA and enjoy visiting with 
these young men and their families when 
I travel throughout Kentucky. It is al- 
ways gratifying to see their enthusiasm 
for farming as a challenging and satis- 
fying way of life. 

In closing, I would like to say that I 
am in complete agreement with the FFA 
creed which begins with the declaration 
“T believe in the future of farming.” I 
also believe that the Future Farmers of 
America are playing .a vital part in 
America’s future by training our rural 
youth to be prosperous and successful 
farmers, and I wish the members of this 
outstanding organization and their lead- 
ers continued success in all their en- 
deavors. 


Tadeusz Kosciuszko, February 12, 1746- 
October 15, 1817 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


I 
HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
1 Tadeusz Kosciuszko, whose 
216th birthday is today, was one of the 
many gallant Poles who played a very 
important part in our War of Independ- 
ence. 

This gifted son of a middle-class fam- 
ily was born with the determination to 
fight for the freedom of his own people. 
With that purpose in mind he decided to 
become a soldier and a fighter. When he 


had completed his military education in . 


Poland, and then in France, he had be- 
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come & specialist in artillery and military 
engineering. By 1776 he had had no real 
chance to liberate his people, but when 
he heard of our War of Independence, he 
rushed to Paris, there borrowed money 
from friends, set sail for America and 
arrived in Philadelphia in August of 
that year. There he applied for military 
service; he was admitted at once and 
then charged with the drawing up of 
plans for fortifying the Delaware. His 
success in this first assignment earned 
him a colonel’s commission. From then 
on a high place in our Revolutionary 
War was assured for him. Everything 
he undertook was performed with dis- 
tinction, and in October 1783 Congress 
made him a brigadier-general. 

Today in observing the 216th anniver- 
sary of his birth we do homage to his 
memory. 


The Pen Is Mightier Than the Sword 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, during the 
Fourth Annual Washington Mid-Winter 
Conference held February 7, 1962, under 
the sponsorship of the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America, Mr. Avinere Toigo 
estimated that Communist countries are 
spending 20 times as much as the United 
States in trying to win the war for men’s 
minds. Mr. Toigo, who is associated 
with the New York advertising firm of 
Lennen & Newell, Inc., is a former resi- 
dent of Benld, Ill. I am sure my col- 
leagues will find his remarks most 
interesting: 

Tue Pen Is MicHTIER THAN THE SWORD 

(By Avinere Toigo) k 

Today we are engaged in a worldwide war 
for the minds of men * * a psychological 
war between the Communist powers and the 
freedom-loving nations. Khrushchev says. 
“We will bury you.” He leaves no doubt that 
the Communists are playing for keeps. Since 
the stakes are so high, it becomes every 
citizen’s duty to ask our Government a ques- 
tion. Namely; “Are we making the best use 
of our creative talent in persuading people 
everywhere that we are a peace and freedom 
loving Nation?" 

People in the advertising business are 
called persuaders, and no wonder. To sell 
merchandise and ideas you must persuade. 
But have we been successful in advertising 
our American heritage to the minds of men? 

Our Nation is living proof that our free 
enterprise system in a free society makes 
for a better standard of living than does the 
regimented society of the communistic na- 
tions. We are not getting this message 
across to the people of the world. We are 
not making full use of the persuaders’ tool— 
the pen. In the talented hands of persuad- . 
ers “the pen is mightier than the sword.” 
But to be effective, the pen needs not only 
skilled hands * * * it also needs ink. And 
by ink I mean appropriations. 

Let us compare the propaganda appropria- 
tions of the Communist nations versus the 
United States. Congress appropriates about 
$48 billions a year for military hardware. 
Yet it only appropriated about $140 million 


to sell his products in just this one country. 
Yet the USIA is given $140 million to sell 
our way of life to 90 countries around the 
world. That's spreading our competitive 
gelling effort pretty thin. 

On the other hand, it is estimated that the 
Communists are spending 20 times as much 
as we do on propaganda, Twenty times 6140 
million comes to $2,800 million. With these 
disproportionate budgets it is easy to un- 
derstand why the Communists are winning 
the ideological war. Since our very sur- 
vival is at stake, should this country con- 
tinue to be curtailed to such a limited bud- 
get to educate the peoples of the world to 
our side of this cause? 

The Communists pen, fed with $2,800 mil- 
lion, effectively exploits situations all over 
the world. Their pen has lots of ink. When 
trouble explodes in Europe the Communists 
are busy with pamphlets, books, films, news- 
paper ads, and radio broadcasts. When 
trouble explodes in Africa, Latin America, the 
Near East, or anywhere, the Communists are 
there with their propaganda. They have 
more pens telling their story everywhere— 
and 20 times more money to work with. 

In our business, there are two questions 
that must be answered in the selling of a 
product: (1) Is the product a good one? and 
(2) is there an adequate budget to sustain 
an advertising campaign? With a healthy 
budget we can secure the cooperation of local 
media so essential to getting the message to 
people everywhere. 

We have explored the budget. We have 
learned that the Communists are outspend- 
ing us 20 to 1. They are ploughing us under 
with an inferior product by the sheer weight 
of their da. 

The United States is a good product. It 
is a saleable product. Far better than its 
communistic competitor. We can tell a good 
story. The story would include among 
others: 


1. Our American heritage of the four free- 


doms: (a) freedom of speech, (b) freedom of 
worship, (e) freedom from want, (d) free- 
dom from fear. 

2. Our aid to peace-loving nations all over 
the world. 

3. Our pride in the gradual betterment of 
all our citizens at home, 

Just to take up the last point, the Com- 
munists say that our polyglot population is 
constantly in turmoil. But the facts dis- 
prove this, Never in the history of the world 
has there been such a voluntary inpouring 
of so many different ethnic groups into one 
country as have settled in the United States. 
We take great pride in how well their prob- 
lems have been solved. We should get credit 
all over the world for the tremendous strides 
we have made in establishing harmony 
among our various people. In our environ- 
ment of freedom, these people have fared 
well. Not many years ago an Irish Catholic 
immigrant arrived in Boston. Everywhere 
he looked he saw signs that read “No Irish 
Wanted.” Today the grandson of this Irish 
immigrant is President of the United 
States, The picture is not perfect, of course, 
but we are gaining every day. 

To those who say that advertising people 
are not trained to propagandize, let me say 
that they have the know-how to dramatize 
ideas and give the message the repetition it 
needs to be effective. 

In closing I want to make a plea to our 
opinonmakers. I appeal to them to use 
their influence on Congress to the end that 
the USIA will be adequately financed to sell 
our product—the United States—to the 
world. The advertising profession should be 
glad to make their know-how in selling avail- 
able to the Government in the same manner 
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in which our manufacturers have made 
their manufacturing know-how available to 
the Government in making defense arma- 
ment. 


Resolution of the Democratic State Cen- 
tral Committee, Lansing, Mich., Janu- 
ary 28, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
a resolution by the State central com- 
mittee of the Democratic Party in their 
meeting at the civic center, Lansing, 
Mich., January 28, 1962. 

That resolution sets forth the position 
of our Michigan Democratic Party on a 
number of items of the President's state 
of the Union message, including increas- 
ing job opportunities and training for 
adults and youth, extending unemploy- 
ment compensation, a better foreign 
trade policy, and the President’s program 
for standby authority for public works 
programs and tax reductions. 

The resolution also specifically en- 
dorses the administration's medical care 
program under social security for per- 
sons 65 and over. 

RESOLUTION OF THE DEMOCRATIC STATE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE, LANSING, MICH., JANUARY 28, 
1962 
In one of the most comprehensive mes- 

sages ever presented to the Congress of the 

United States, President Kennedy in his state 

of the Union message on January 10, out- 

lined an extensive legislative program for the 
advancement of our Nation and the further- 
ing of peace and freedom in the world. 

We call at this time special attention to 
the President's proposals for increasing job 
opportunities and job training for adults 
and youth, for extending unemployment 
compensation, for fair foreign trade policies 
designed to strengthen this Nation's position 
in the world economy, and for his requeet 
for standby ‘authority for public develop- 
ment programs and tax reductions. 

The President's proposal for medical care 
through social security for those 65 and over 
is both humane and economically sound. 
This legislation so sorely needed by millions 
of the elderly faces bitter and determined 
opposition from the American Medical As- 
sociation, the chamber of commerce, and the 
National Manufacturer’s Association: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Democratic Party of 
Michigan pledge its determined vigorous and 
enthusiastic support of the President's pro- 
gram in the Congress. 

We call upon our party leaders, {ts mem- 
bers, and friends to bend every effort to make 
effective operation support, to the end that 
a maximum vote on behalf of these measures 
be secured in the Michigan congressional 
delegation; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the “President, Vice President, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
majority leader of the Senate, to Senators 
McNamara and Hart, and Democratic mem- 
bers of the Michigan congressional delega- 
tion. 


February 15 
Lincoln and Kosciuszko: Exponents of 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Wilkes- 
Barre Times Leader of Monday, Febru- 
ary 12, 1962, carried an excellent edito- 
rial on the enormous contributions made 
to this Nation’s freedom by Abraham 
Lincoln and Thaddeus Kosciuszko. Al- 
though editorials are not signed or by- 
lined, I am sure this editorial was p 
by the editor himself, Mr. John Me- 
Sweeney, who, I am delighted to say, re- 
ceived the Polonia Restituta Award some 
years ago at the time I was presen 
with the same award. 

As part of my remarks today, I include 
the aforementioned editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader: 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, Feb. 
12, 1962 
EXPONENTS OF FREEDOM: STIRRING EXAMPLES 

OF LINCOLN AND Kosciuszko IN CURRENT 

STRUGGLE 

Holidays have a way of degenerating: 
Often we go through the motions of com- 
memorating an occasion, or the birth of & 
notable man or woman, without troubling to 
understand or appreciate the reasons for do- 
ing so. Such perfunctory remembrance dis- 
honors the person remembered. 

So let us not dishonor the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln, this year, by giving lip- 
service on this 153d anniversary of his birth. 
Let us rather, through acts of recollection 
and imagination, strive to catch the essence 
of Lincoln's greatness and relate it to our 
time. 

This can be done by remembering the story 
of his life—his humble birth, struggle for 
education, rise to strength and influence 
through the law; his political career that led 
him to the Presidency; his emergence, 
through the agony of the Civil War, to giant 
stature among men. Most of all, it can be 
done by recalling some of the noble phrases 
through which the genius and insight of Lin- 
coln were revealed. 

When one does this, one soon finds that 
many of his observations had a universal 
quality that makes them pertinent in our 
time as they were a century ago. Lincoln's 
insistence on the worth and dignity of the 
individual, his faith in the ultimate wisdom 
of the people, his profound concern that 
freedom should be preserved and extended, 
his trust that if we but proceed “with firm- 
ness in the right, as God gives us to see the 
right,” all will be well—these shine through 
his words. These are beacons to illuminate 
America's path now as they did in Lincoln's 
time. 

More than the future of the United States 
was on trial during the presidency of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The future of the democratic 
dream—that all men are created equal, that 
government derives its powers from the con- 
sent of the governed—hung in the balance. 

Lincoln put it into these deathless words 
at Gettysburg: 

“We are now engaged in a great civil war. 
testing whether that nation or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated can long 
endure,” 

The United States endured. So, too, the 
idea of democracy. Today, even the Com- 
munists find it necessary to pay lip service to 
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the word, though their usage of It is far 
Temoved from its real meaning. 

When one thinks of democracy, the names 
or but a few men come to mind—but first 
Of all Lincoln. What was it about this man 
that has made him the apotheosis of all that 
We believe America stands for? 

The list of his qualities could be extended 
indefinitely: His rise from backwoods ob- 
security by his own initiative; his humility; 
his dedication to principle; his wisdom; his 
Mercy; his genius with words. But no one 
of them alone gives us the answer to the 
greatness of Lincoln. 

Neither can it be sald that Lincoln was the 
only man of his time who could have saved 
the Union. At least 600,000 men who gave 

lives or health during the Civil War 
with him the glory and tragedy of 
those days, 

No, the measurement of Lincoln eludes us, 
and will continue to. | 

Suffice that he did live, and that his 
Breatness came to fruition because of the 
System under which he lived and which he 
Protected and enlarged. 

It is a singular coincidence that Abraham 

should share a birthday with Thad- 
Geus Kosciuszko, the Polish patriot, who 
tought for American independence and died 
in lonely exile in Switzerland rather than 
Compromise on the ideals of freedom by re- 
turning to his beloved Poland which had 
been partitioned and enslaved, then as now. 

Whereas Lincoln was born in poverty in 
& log cabin in the backwoods of Kentucky, 
Kosciuszko was a member of a family of 
Means in Poland. He attended the military 
academy in Warsaw and later the military 
School in Paris as the protege of a king. 

ereas Lincoln was a statesman, Kosciuszko 
Was a soldier. 


But these men of different countries and 


tice and consequently in the dignity of man, 
Moreover, they lived in different eras, Lin- 
©0ln being only 8 years old when Kosciuszko 
Yet, they might have been twin 
ers, so far as their ideals and convic- 

ms were concerned. 
On his own initiative at the age of 30, 


Was unable to throw off the yoke of oppres- 
Sion and, to this day, remains enslaved after 
a interval of freedom. 

But the important thing is that the spirit 
oft freedom 


Others who, down through the centuries, 
fought and, in so many instances, died for 
American independence will never be paid 
Until men and women everywhere enjoy the 
blessings that have been ours since 1776. 


Justified 8 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 
Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
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from the Camden Chronicle, Camden, 
S.C., of February 9, 1962: 
JUSTIFIED CONCERN 


For all its inventive and industrial genius, 
the United States may soon be operating one 
of the most outmoded industrial plants of 
any developed nation in the free world. 

That statement is made by a business 
leader, writing in The Exchange, a magazine 
which is published by the New York Stock 
Exchange. And he tells the reason why. 

The U.S. tax structure severely impedes 
capital formation. Some 86 percent of our 
tax revenues are derived from levies on in- 
come and capital—the highest such ratio for 
any industrial nation. Only 14 percent 
comes from levies on consumption . 

Depreciation allowances, he then points 
out, are by far the largest source of funds 
for private reinvestment. Yet, U.S. tax rules 
on depreciation give no recognition to the 
effects of inflation and are out of touch with 
the facts of modern technology. He cites 
the example of a turret lathe which is com- 
pany bought in 1928 for $8,140. It had been 
fully depreciated and brought $675 from re- 
sale, so $8,815 was available to buy a replace- 
ment. But the cost of the new lathe, with 
roughly the same capacity, was $46,915. That 
meant the company had to put an additional 
$38,100 into the pot. And since the money 
came from heavily taxed profits, the company 
had to earn about $80,000 just to break even. 

There is more and more concern about our 
ability to compete in world markets—and 
with good reason. The development of the 
European Common Market, and the remark- 
able industrial resurgence of Europe, shows 
the way the winds of change are blowing. 
Certainly, our Government should do every- 
thing within reason to give American enter- 
prise and American labor the opportunity to 
buy and build the tools this competition 
requires. 


Jack Colyer Retires From Postal Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lawrence Daily Journal-World, of Law- 
rence, Kans., carried a story in its Feb- 
ruary 2, 1962, edition about my good 
friend and outstanding postal employee, 
Jack Colyer. Jack Colyer’s long years 
of devoted service, and his splendid at- 
titude toward the postal service and now 
toward his retirement, service as an ex- 
ample to all. I am glad to be able to 
bring the Journal-World story to the at- 
tention of the Congress, as a special 
tribute to a really outstanding letter 
carrier and public servant—Jack Colyer, 
of Lawrence, Kans.: 

LOCAL Postman Is RETIRING AFTER THOUSANDS 
x OF MILES 

After 31 years, during which he walked 
thousands of miles and carried more than 
500 tons of mail, John E. Colyer, of 1126 
Tennessee Street, has retired from the Law- 
rence post office. 

“My back never bothered me a bit, until 
someone mentioned how much mail I ac- 
tually carried during those 31 years,” he 
said, 

The longtime mail carrier made most of 
his deliveries in residential sections. But 
for the past 6 years he worked the business 
preted on the west side of Massachusetts 
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“ru miss carrying mall,” Colyer said, 
“but I figured this was the time to retire 
and start in on something else.” Colyer has 
no intention of taking to the rocking chair, 

He'll fish some and he'll help his wife in 
her antique shop at the home, but for the 
most part he will just work at another job. 

During his 31 years, Colyer worked for 
four different postmasters, saw the Depart- 
ment grow into a million-dollar-a-year busi- 
ness, saw it become mechanized and saw the 
workload of each individual worker increase. 

If Colyer had it all to do over again, he’d 
want it the same way. Despite carrying 150 
C0000 it a good 

e. 

“But I wanted to retire early enough to 
get interested in another job,” he said. “I 
don’t want to just loaf.” 


Looking Ahead at Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
plight of our railroads is a question which 
Congress is going to have to consider 
sooner or later. 

Recently, Mr. Crump, chairman and 
president of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, made the following talk at a dinner 
meeting of the New York Railroad Club. 
I am sure that those interested in our 
transportation system will find a great 
deal of meat in Mr. Crump’s address: 

LOOKING AHEAD AT TRANSPORTATION 
(Address given by Mr. N. R. Crump, chair- 
man and president, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, before the February 8, 1962, dinner 
meeting, New York Railroad Club) 

The recession behind us, it would now 
appear that the prophesy of the “soaring 
sixties” may well be fulfilled in many sectors 
of the economy. Yet judging by the results 
to date, the “sorry sixties” woujd seem to 
more aptly describe the condition of our 
railway industry. 

It is therefore imperative, I feel, that we 
take a long, hard look at the transportation 
industry and our role in it and that we de- 
termine where we are and where we should 
be going. I am not here as a foreigner offer- 
There is, as you know, a 


Pacific is intimately connected with the 
US. railway system not only through our 
many in , but also through an ex- 
tensive investment in railway facilities in 
the United States. 

In the United States transportation is one 
of the biggest sectors of the economy. I am 
informed that, directly and indirectly, trans- 
portation in the United States provides jobs 
for some 7 million workers. It represents a 
net investment (deducting the privately 
owned automobile) of approximately 655 
billion. It produces gross revenues of almost 
$50 billion per year. Transportation, gentle- 
men, is the bloodstream of the Nation's 
commerce. 

Furthermore, transportation as a whole 
is a growth industry. In the United States, 
total intercity freight ton-miles grew from 
619 billion in 1940 to 1,320 billion in 1960, 
an increase of over 110 percent in two de- 
cades. Intercity passenger travel in the 
same period increased by approximately 110 
percent. 


/ 
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This growth and affluence has not, as you 
know, been shared by the railway industry. 
Throughout the postwar period, the railway 
share of the transportation market has fallen 
almost continually, The U.S. railways in 
1960 represented more than half of total US. 
investment in transportation but obtained 
less than one-fifth of gross transportation 
revenues. They had net earnings of only 
$445 million, of which some $346 million 
represented income from nonoperating 
sources, This overall return of 1.6 percent 
on net investment can only be described as 
poverty in the midst of plenty. 

The financial results in the railway in- 
dustry do not reflect decline in the use of 
transportation. Transportation, as a whole, 
in North America and throughout the world 
has increased with population and with ris- 
ing living standards. The railway problem, 
thus, is not one of size of the total trans- 
portation market; it is rather a problem of 
competition or revenues and costs. 

For the railways, the worst financial per- 
formance has occurred in the Eastern United 
States. Yet while the malady may be further 
advanced in the East, the symptoms, as well 
as the sickness, are to be found elsewhere. 

It is to be sure, easler to diagnose a prob- 
lem than to solve it. It is also easier to see 
how a problem might be solved than it is to 
achieve the solution. But let us not forget, 
gentlemen, that survival of our industry un- 
der private enterprise is at stake. This 
makes it absolutely imperative that we, in 
the industry, solve our problems. If we 
don’t, others will seek to solve them for us. 
Railway nationalization is an admission of 
defeat. 

Is the possibility of railway nationaliza- 
tion farfetched? An editorial published last 
October by a large Eastern U.S. newspaper 
had this to say: 

“Now ‘socialism’ is a nasty word. Yet na- 
tionalization of the railroads offers as of now 
the only assured method by which the great 
rail network so urgently needed in peace, 80 
desperately needed in war, can be preserved 
as a functioning operation.” 

This comment, gentlemen, should serve to 
remind us all of which way the wind of pub- 
lic sentiment is starting to blow. As I said 
a moment ago, there are those who are will- 
ing to try to solve our problems for us if we 
prove incapable of doing the Job ourselves. 

Nationalization of railways would, of 
course, achieve nothing. One need only look 
at the record. In Great Britain, losses of 
the state-owned British railways from 1956 
to 1960 amounted to 201 million pounds, or 
some $564 million. In 1960 alone, the defiicit 
was $190 million. In 1960, the French rail- 
ways, which are also nationalized, lost 250 
million NF (new francs) or $53.3 million. 
The record of state ownership of railways in 
Canada is, unfortunately, also one of loss. 

Railway nationalization does not solve 
railway problems. It seryes only to shove 
the problems off onto someone else thereby 
insuring that the basic issues will never be 
resolved. Nonetheless, gentlemen, railway 
nationalization is staring us in the face. 
If recent trends continue, state ownership 
of railways is a distinct possibility. 

What then are the root causes of the 
railway problem? In order to get to the 
heart of the matter we must accept one 
basic fact of life. The railway industry can 
prosper under competition only if it pro- 
vides a better service at lower cost than 
other forms of transportation. Our ability 
to meet competition is the key to our sur- 
vival. 

Railway problems are the problems of 
competition, costs, and Government regu- 
lation. ‘The three are interrelated. Rate 
competition cannot be met on a compensa- 
tory basis unless the costs of producing rail- 
way transportation are below the costs of 
producing other forms of transportation. 
Railway costs are frequently higher than 
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they need to be because of Government reg- 
ulation. Furthermore, you can’t meet rate 
competition if the regulatory authority in- 
sists on umbrella rates which protect less 
efficient forms of transportation. 

Our first key to survival under private 
ownership is selling. Aggressive selling and 
realistic pricing are an absolute necessity for 
the survival of our industry. It is unfor- 
tunate that railways possessed for so long a 
monopoly over domestic freight transporta- 
tion. It is unfortunate because too many of 
us still think in monopoly terms despite the 
fact that the monopoly has long since ceased 
to exist. 

We need aggressive selling and realistic 
pricing as never before. We must find out 
what our shippers need and we must tailor 
and give service which will regain traffic. 
Still more important, we have to price this 
service on a competitive basis. I cannot 
emphasize too strongly that monopoly is 
gone, and with it the types of pricing which 
once made sense under monopoly circum- 
stances. 

Railways have many service and market 
disadvantages in realtion to their competi- 
tors. Yet they also have one tremendous ad- 
vantage—the low cost of the steel wheel on 
the steel rail. 

There are as many service requirements in 
freight transportation as there are different 
types of freight to be transported. But be- 
cause a railway is a mass production form of 
transportation, it is not always possible to 
provide service tailored to the requirements 
of each and every shipper and consignee, as 
can be done by the trucking industry. 

The backbone of railway freight traffic is 
and will continue to be bulk commodities 
which move in volume between private sid- 
ings. The only reason why these are captive 
to the rails is that the rates we charge are 
significantly less than those under which 
this traffic could be moved by other forms 
of transportation. This, notwithstanding, a 
vast proportion of all freight traffic requires 
the use of a truck at some stage in trans- 
portation or distribution. Even cement is 
not used where it is unloaded. If it moves 
by rail, it must virtually always be trucked 
from railside to the construction site. While 
it is difficult for the railway industry to pro- 
vide the type of service required by traffic 
of this nature, it is in areas such as this 
that we must successfully wed the over-the- 
road advantages of the railway with the 
terminal advantages of the motortruck. 
The scope for piggyback on this continent 
is enormous and the potential, so far has 
scarcely been tapped. Far more needs to be 
done in the development of improved con- 
tainer systems and in the reduction of the 
cost of piggyback transportation, both to the 
railway and to the common carrier trucker. 
We are in a competitive battle with the 
trucking industry granted, yet we cannot 
afford to ignore any ways by which the in- 
herent advantages of rail and truck can be 
combined. 

There is no traffic moving by rail in North 
America today which could not be moved 
by highway. The only reason it moves by 
rail is because our rates are lower than those 
which truckers can charge. Piggyback will 
be profitable to the railway industry only 
so long as the cost of moving traffic over the 
rails is substantially less than that of mov- 
ing it over the highway. It follows that we 
must redouble our efforts to reduce our costs 
at least as quickly as the trucks reduce 
theirs. In the differential between rall and 
truck cost Hes the key to our competitive 
future. 

Canadian Pacific has the largest trucking 
operation in Canada. We are one of the 
largest piggyback carriers in North America. 
Our feet thus are firmly planted in both 
camps because we believe, gentlemen, that 
no one-can ignore the trucking industry 
today. 
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The aim of the railway industry must be 
to provide the same or better service than 
can be provided by any of its competitors 
and at a lower cost. We are not in the rail- 
way business; we are in the transportation 
business. Improved service, of course, would 
be greatly facilitated by freedom to enter 
other forms of transportation. Yet even if 
this cannot be achieved, aggressive sales- 
manship, intelligent pricing, and improved 
equipment capable of producing lower cost 
transportation can win back a good deal of 
traffic we have lost. 

How many railways institute good train- 
ing programs for their salesmen? How 
many railway traffic solicitors are judged bY 
the share of the transportation market they 
are able to capture? How much incentive 
do we give for successful efforts by our sales- 
men to win new traffic? How many of us 
have continuing procedures for measure- 
ment of market share on an area and com- 
modity basis? How many of us actively 
study our markets to assess the equipment 
service, and prices which we need to offer 
in order to compete? Try answering these 
questions, gentlemen, as they apply to your 
own property, and you have one of the good 
reasons for the industry's performance in 
recent years. 

The second key to our survival under pri- 
vate ownership is the level of our costs and 
our knowledge of them. First, our pricing 
must reflect the cost advantages of railways 
over other forms of transportation. Sec- 
ondly, we must in fact have cost advantages. 
If the pace of technological progress 
greater in trucking than in the railway in- 
dustry, there will, one day, no longer be any 
justification for railway transportation. 

There is nothing sacred about railway 
technology; it must change with our 
to meet competition. We stand on tbe 
threshold of great advances in science and 
technology. The railway industry cannot 
compete in the second half of the 20th cen 
tury on the basis of work rules and a labor 
mentality appropriate to 1890. In a labor- 
intensive Industry such as ours, the only 
way in which higher wages can be borne 
is through greater productivity. Elimina- 
tion of the firemen from diesel locomotives 
is only one example of redundancy in the 
railway labor force. 

The notion of stabilized employment and 
guaranteed wages in the rallway industry: 
a situation with which we are evidently both 
confronted, can only be called economic non- 
sense, for one simply cannot have hig 
wages with no improvement in productivity. 
I am confident that the research and de- 
velopment presently being carried on both 
within the industry itself and by its sup- 
pliers can achieve important gains in pro- 
ductivity in the years to come. They can 
be achieved, that is, provided railway labor 
adopts a realistic attitude toward these new 
developments. In fact, this is the price 
future employment for anyone in railway 
transportation. : 

The achievement, through technology 
and better methods, of subtantial and con- 
tinuing improvement in productivity is * 
task to which railway operating manage 
ment must devote their greatest energy- 
Mechanical, engineering, and transportation 
officers must continually strive for higher 
output at lower cost. 

Railways must also ensure that no portion 
of their plant is allowed to become redun- 
dant. Too many railroads with too much 
track, too many interchanges, to many man- 
agements, and too many nonproductive em- 
ployees, all are a drain on the railways 
ability to compete, a drain which can no 
longer be tolerated. Railway layout, in short, 
must change to reflect the fundamental 
changes in railway technology and in rail- 
way markets. 

It has always seemed to me that one of 
the great liabilities of the US. railway sys- 
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tem has been an inability of the many dif- 
Terent managements to agree on a common 
Policy for the industry as a whole. I am 

ful that, as a result of the merger move- 
Ment currently underway, the U.S. railway 
industry will shake down into a few strong 
Carriers. As the chief executive officer of a 
Tallway which stretches from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, I can only assure you that 
Competition is just as effective when there 
are 2 railways as when there are 20. 

There are many other varied facets of the 
Tailway predicament. Many services, which 
have in the past been performed by railways, 
dan be provided better and more cheaply by 

new forms of transportation. Further, 
the railway industry had not had to cope, 
during the postwar period, with the losses 
ed in providing passenger transpor- 
tation, the industry today would be in far 
ter economic health. What is true of 
Passenger transportation is, with slightly 
Steater or lesser emphasis, true of certain 
line and less-than-carload services. 

In tackling the railway cost problem, the 

requirement is to have realistic cost 

; that is, to know what transporta- 

tion services cost and to insure that impor- 

tant elements of cost are not forgotten. The 

Second requirement is to take resolute action 
toward elimination of losses, 

I cannot stress too much the importance 
Of realistic cost finding. Abandonment of 

services, restructuring of operations, de- 
Velopment of new categories of traffic—all 
Tequire great skill in the determination and 
Use of costs. Yet the most adroit cost find- 
ing is of little avail if management fails to 
bold and determined action, once real- 

© costs have been established. 

The third key to our survival under private 
Ownership is realistic public policy toward 
the railway industry. 

The railways must have freedom to price 
their services in such a way as to reflect the 
Cost advantages of railway transportation. 
Regulation must recognize that maintenance 
Of railway rates at unrealistically high levels 
in order to protect inefficient, high-cost 
forms of transportation can only lead to 
gross misallocation of transportation re- 
Sources. Umbrella rates do not protect com- 
Petition; rather they protect inefficient 
Competitors. 

In Canada we have agreed charges. Agreed 

area contract between railways and 
Shippers for the movement of specific com- 
ties between specific points. Under the 
Contract, the railways grant a particular rate 
in return for a stated proportion of the ship- 
Per's total traffic volume. Agreed charges, 
We have found, are a highly successful way 
ot meeting competition. In fact, it is safe 
to Say that the problems of the Canadian 
railways would have been more severe, and 
Sttrition in traffic more acute, if 
ratemaking had not been possible in 
Tecent years. 

In order to offer better service at lower 
cost, railways must have freedom to abandon 
loss services. They also need freedom to en- 
ter other forms of transportation. Further, 
U railways are required in the public interest 
to provide services which incur deficits, then 
it is only fair that the burden of such serv- 
ices be shouldered by the public which has 
demanded them. The MacPherson Royal 
Commission on Transportation in Canada, 
in volume I of its report, recommended Fed- 
eral subsidies for the Oanadian railways 
Starting at about $97 million per year and 
declining annually. Purpose of the subsidies 
is to compensate for the burden imposed 
Upon the railway industry by noncompensa- 

passenger train operations, by the move- 

Ment of grain to export positions in Western 

a at rates below the cost of providing 

the transportation, by other burdens asso- 

lated with branch-line operations and by 

Sther miscellaneous loss services provided 
in the public interest. 
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I do not believe that subsidies of this na- 
ture, earmarked as they are for specific sery- 
ices, and providing an incentive for the rall- 
ways to gradually eliminate loss services, 
can seriously infringe upon private owner- 
ship in railway transportation. If the public 
interest requires that loss services be pro- 
vided, then the public must judge the cost 
of these services in relation to the value 
which they receive. In this respect, such 
subsidies are not subsidies to the railways; 
they are subsidies to the users of the loss 
services. One thing is certain. The burden 
of these loss services cannot be absorbed 
through the freight rate structure—com- 
petition precludes that. 

The MacPherson Royal Commission on 
Transportation has now released volume II 
of its major report. The findings of the 
commission can be of great significance to 
Canadian transportation. 

Royal commissions have no legislative re- 
sponsibility. A Royal commission, which is 
roughly the Canadian equivalent of factfind- 
ing boards in the United States, is often 
appointed to make recommendations on con- 
tentious issues of public policy. The Gov- 
ernment is under no obligation to imple- 
ment recommendations made, but a Royal 
commission does provide a forum for care- 
Tul review by a government appointed body. 
All interested parties have an opportunity 
to put forward and defend their positions. 

The MacPherson Commission found that, 
broadly, the forces of competition could be 
relied upon to achieve an efficient allocation 
of resources in transportation. It recom- 
mended that regulation over railway rates 
and services be abolished except for a form 
of minimum and maximum rate control. 

The commission recommended that bur- 
dens imposed on the railways represented by 
deficits from services provided in the public 
interest be removed through subsidies care- 
fully earmarked for that purpose and that 
regulation be substantially reduced. 

Specifically, the commission confirmed the 
previous practices of the board of transport 
commissioners in not taking into account 
earnings and assets of non-rall operations in 
the setting of railway freight rates. It also 
recommended that railways continue to be 
granted complete freedom in entering other 
forms of transportation. The pioneering 
recommendation of the commission was that 
the bulk of regulation of railway rates and 
services be removed except for minimum rate 
control, which would prevent the railways 
from charging noncompensatory rates, and 
maximum rate control, under which no in- 
creases in rates would be authorized which 
would increase an existing rate on traffic 
moving entirely by rail in excess of 150 per- 
cent over long-term out-of-pocket costs 
calculated on a load of 30,000 pounds. Be- 
tween those limits, the Canadian railways 
would apparently have substantial freedom 
in ratemaking, subject to the requirement 
that tariffs be published. 

If all of the recommendations of the 
MacPherson Royal Commission are imple- 
mented, the Canadian railways will be able 
to sink or swim on the basis of the economic 
factors which determine the success of other 
firms in the economy. If the privately 
owned railway industry cannot prosper under 
a competitive framework, it has little reason 
for existence. 

Another yital public policy prerequisite is 
that the user charges assessed for use of 
highways and provided at public 
expense properly reflect the cost of these 
facilities. Assessing the users anything less 
is prejudicial and inequitable to railway 
transportation, All of us in the railway in- 
dustry must at every opportunity remind 
government of the need to correct this abuse 
in the allocation of public funds, 

I wish, gentlemen, that I could end my 
address on a hopeful note. Our problems 
are many and their roots run deep. Even to 
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attempt to find a solution will require the 
greatest effort and ingenuity on our part. 
It will also require understanding and co- 
operation from government and organized 
labor, Can we achieve a solution? This, 
gentlemen, we cannot guarantee. But what 
we should be able to guarantee, indeed what 
we must guarantee, is a good, hard fight. 


The Gallup Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington Post on January 10, 1962, 
appeared the Gallup poll with this 
headline: “Voters Show Support for 
Tariff Reduction.” In the body of the 
text appears the following statement: 

As things stand today, the weight of senti- 
ment among those who know something 
about the tariff fight is that lowering im- 
port levies would be to America’s advantage 
in competing in the world market. 


Then, the statistics go on to show the 
following: 

By and large, do you favor higher or lower 
tariffs than we have at present? 

The present results: 


A simple process of addition shows 
that the headlines and the paragraph 
in the body of the text, both quoted 
above, are a complete misrepresentation 
of the poll itself. 

The poll indicates that 40 percent 
favor lower tariffs. 

The poll also indicates that 31 percent 
favor higher tariffs and 14 percent favor 
keeping the tariffs the same. As I un- 
derstand arithmetic, 31 percent plus 14 
percent is 45 percent. 

Thus, the larger percentage does not 
favor lowering tariffs—45 percent as 
against 40 percent. 

I should thing that the Washington 
Post and Dr. Gallup’s column should 
both publish corrections of their in- 
terpretation of this poll. 

For the benefit of our colleagues, under 
unanimous consent I insert the entire 
article: 

Tue GALLUP PoLL—VOTERS SHOW SUPPORT 
FOR TARIFF REDUCTION 

PRINCETON, NJ.—With a hot fight over 
tariff policies looming during this session of 
Congress, the question arises as to where the 
Public now stands in the controversy be- 
tween the “protectionists” and the low-tariff 
advocates. 

What many feel will be a historic debate is 
just now beginning, and with tariffs admit- 
tedly a complicated issue, only a little more 
than half of the public (52 percent) are as 
yet familiar with the dispute between the 
high-tariff and low-tariff schools. 

As things stand today, the weight of senti- 
ment among those who know something 


about the tariff fight is that lowering import 
levies would be to America’s advantage in 
competing in the world market. 
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In getting the public’s reaction to the 
tariff issue, the Gallup poll first determined 
how many voters were familiar with the dis- 


te: 

“Some people say that our present tariffs 
should be increased. Other people say that 
the United States should establish freer trade 
with other countries by lowering tariffs. 
Have you heard or read anything about this?” 

Fifty-two percent in the latest survey said 
that they had heard of the current dispute. 
This is the same awareness score“ recorded 
in 1955; in 1959, 37 percent were following the 
tariff issue, 

The second question was put to those who 
said they had followed the discussion. 

“By and large, do you favor higher or lower 
tariffs than we have at present?” 


The present results: Percent 
S RE Re Fi epee ae 31 
LORE CRANE aa n ned 40 
e cnwopensnaccns 14 
MO SAIN il ghee AA EAA 15 


The vote by party affiliation shows the 
weight of sentiment among Republicans, 
Democrats, and Independents on the side of 
lower tariffs: 


First Slovak Roman Catholic Church in 
Western Hemisphere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph J. Gavenda, pastor, St. 
Joseph’s Church, Hazleton, Pa., recently 
transmitted to me a memorandum of 
historical significance. Monsignor Ga- 
venda points out in his communication 
that his parish is the first Slovak Roman 
Catholic Church in the Western Hem- 
isphere and I am delighted to make the 
monsignor’s memorandum a part of my 
remarks today. 

The memorandum follows: 

MEMORANDUM OF MONSIGNOR GAUENDA 


Relative to the historical fact that St. 
Joseph Roman Catholic Parish, Hazleton, 
Pa., is the first Slovak Roman Catholic 
Church in the Western Hemisphere, I sub- 
mit the following details: 

It is an undisputed fact that the Reverend 
Ignatius Jaskovich was the first Slovak 
Catholic priest to come to America, 

In a published letter written in 1903, in 
answer to an inquiry of Mr. J. Szkurka, of 
Hazleton, Father Jaskovich wrote in part: 

“I came to America on the 17th of October, 
1882. I was stationed at the German Roman 
Catholic Church on Second Street in New 
York until November 2. I came to Hazleton, 
Pa., where on November 18, I cele- 
brated the first holy mass in St. Gabriel's 
Church, Luzerne County. The building of 
St. Joseph's Church was begun on May 18, 
1885. The cornerstone was blessed on June 
29 of the same year, the feast of SS. Peter 
and Paul. The first holy mass was offered 
up in the new church on the feast of St. 
Nicholas, December 6, 1885.” 
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Another published letter, dated November 
11, 1903, in answer to the same Mr. Szkurka, 
Father Joseph Kossalko, the second Slovak 
Catholic priest to come to America wrote in 


part: 

"I received your kind letter to which I an- 
swer, that Reverend Jaskovic came to 
America in September of 1882 and I arrived 
in February, 1884. So Father Jaskovic ar- 
rived in America 1614 months before me.” 


Robert Welch and the John Birch Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I should like 
to include this statement which I have 
released to the press. 

It may clear up some of the misunder- 
standing about Robert Welch and the 
John Birch Society. 

The statement follows: 

ROBERT WELCH AND THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 


There have been many comments recently 
about Robert Welch, the founder and present 
leader of the John Birch Society. I have 
the following observations to make on this 
subject: 

1, I totally disagree with Mr. Welch's po- 
sition about former President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. I made this position very clear 
in April 1961 at a regular press conference. 
I have reaffirmed this position publicly on 
many occasions. The thesis that Mr. Eisen- 
hower was either used by or was (a conscious 
agent of the Communist conspiracy) was ad- 
vanced by Mr. Welch in a manuscript known 
as “The Politician.” This has never been 
part of the John Birch Society. As a matter 
of fact, the council, made up of 28 fine dedi- 
cated citizens, disavowed Mr. Welch's posi- 
tion on this issue very clearly when the 
John Birch Society was founded in 1958. 
I personally have had other areas of strong 
disagreement with Robert Welch and have 
made this clear not only to the press and 
my constituents, but also to Mr. Welch 
himself. 

2. Though I haye had obvious and pointed 
disagreements with Mr. Welch in certain 
areas this does not mean that Robert Welch 
and/or other members of the John Birch 
Society cannot unite in several basic pur- 
poses. 

(a) To encourage the education and re- 
sponsible understanding among Birch mem- 
bers and all Americans of the threat which 
the Communist conspiracy poses for our Na- 
tion. Attormey General Robert Kennedy 
confirmed the need for knowledge and alert- 
ness when on September 24, 1961, he said: 
“Communist espionage here in this country 
is more active now than it has ever been.” 
In the “Blue Book,” Mr. Welch has stated: 
“All we must find and build and use, to win, 
is sufficient understanding. Let’s create that 
understanding and build that resistance, 
with everything mortal men can put into the 
effort—while there still is time” (p. 174). 

(b) To give all Americans a full under- 
standing of the insidiousness of the Marx- 
ist doctrine to destroy our concept of con- 
stitutional freedom in this country. 

(c) To regenerate in each citizen a proper 
appreciation of the protection of individual 
rights given to us by the Constitution and 
the Declaration of Independence. 
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3. Robert Welch and all the members of 
the John Birch Society are doing their 
to contribute not only to the resurgence ot 
the conservative movement within the coun“ 
try, but also positively contributing to the 
anti-Communist program in this country: 

4. There have been recommendations that 
Mr. Welch be asked to step aside because he 
is “damaging the cause of anticommunism. 
I disagree with this thought and wish © 
make that clear at this time. It seems un- 
realistic to me to ask any segment of of 
conservative anti-Communist movement 
be removed from the battle line at the time 
when we are beginning to win and just be- 
cause we do not agree with every item. 

5. Strenuous discussion on all the vital 18. 
sues is healthy and necessary in order to 
develop new approaches to solve the proble 
which face our Nation, Furthermore, 2 
very existence of strenuous n 
within conservative rank proves the vitality 
of the conservative anti-Communist move- 
ment. Conservatives, contrary to the con- 
cept peddled by the collectivist establish- 
ment, not only tolerates discussion and dis- 
agreement, but encourage it as a means of 
achieving the desired end of intellectual 
honesty and academic freedom. 

6. Robert Welch is an intense foe of com- 
munism and the fact that he is the antl 
Communist most often attacked in Pravda 
as well as other Communist publications 
throughout the United States and the rest 
of the world, attests to the validity of 
thesis. 

7. Finally, claims that the John Birch 80“ 
ciety is fascist or dictatorial are prepos- 
terous. Mr. Welch has said over and over! 
“Our members are told specifically and em- 
phatically in our bulletins, about once ev 
3 months, never to carry out any of our 5 
quests or to do anything for the society th 
is against their individual consciences of 
even contrary to their best judgment. 
(Footnote 27, p. xv, 4th printing of the Blue 
Bock.“) 

Members of the John Birch Society are 
fine, dedicated, intelligent Americans WHO 
adhere to the motto (less government 
more individual responsibility, and a better 
world). This motto as well as activities of 
the members, directed to this end, are com- 
pletely consistent with the heritage on to 
us by the Founding Fathers of America. 


The Building of the American Character 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways & pleasure and an honor to 
in praise of the Boy Scouts of America. 
This fine organization is now celebrat- 
ing its 52d anniversary and it is fitting 
that we pay tribute here in the House 
Representatives to the great service to 
the Nation made by the Boy Scouts. 

In the 52 years since the Scouts or- 
ganized here in Washington they have 
contributed to the building of good char - 
acter in our boys and young men perhaps 
more than any other secular institution. 
Not the least important of. its many 
services has been the encouragement and 
development of physical fitness. 

Many millions of American men aré 
grateful for the attitudes of mind and 
body received through their association 
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With scouting. The 5 million boys pres- 
ently in the scouting movement will 
equally benefit in the same manner from 
à great organization devoted to America 
and its youth. 

As a longtime supporter of Scouting, 
I am happy to again take official notice 
Sf this fine movement. 


Time for Question 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Sovereign State of Mississippi has many 
fine newspapers, one of which is the 

e Press Register. This excel- 
lent paper, published and edited by Mr. 
Joseph F. Ellis, Jr; is situated in Clarks- 
e. Miss., in the area commonly re- 
erred to as the delta. This area has 
been known for the graciousness 
of its people and for its peaceful pursuit 
of an enjoyable life for all its inhabi- 
ts. Of late, however, discord has been 
introduced into this peaceful region by 
Tacial agitators spurred into action by 
Outside persons who make a profession 
of such agitation. This agitation is the 
Subject of a timely editorial by Mr. El- 
which appeared in the February 6 
edition of his paper. Because of its 
thought-provoking content, I commend 
ts reading to all men of good will. 
The editorial follows: 
TIME FOR QUESTIONS 

In view of the continued efforts of a 
Militant minority of Negro citizens of this 
area, loosely organized as the Coahoma 

ty Federated Council of Organizations, 

to Provoke the maximum disharmony in the 
fore basically good relations between 
it races in Clarksdale and Coahoma County, 

Seems in order at this time to openly raise 
Po questions about the motives of this 


p. 

Since its inception, which was inspired 
PY a falsehood known to its leaders as a 
alsehood, this group has compiled an im- 

ve record of disservice to the welfare of 

the community. This disservice it now seeks 

with a continuation of its previous 

efforts and the addition of a 

®eries of conclaves in local Negro churches 

tomorrow through Friday, featuring appear- 

by Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., a 

Man who has left a sorry wake of strife and 

misunderstanding wherever he has been for 
the past several years. 

he hile he has a perfect legal right to appear 

re or anywhere else, the motives of those 

Who unnecessary and pur- 

ess discord are subject to serious ques- 


t to the situation that could be 
created here. 
We have a difficult job in trying to main- 


~ be done, but it will not be accomplished 

Y self-serving local agitators or imported 
essionals. 

Tt is inconceivable that these few can 

ate te further rifts between the majorities of 

h races, who have lived and worked here 
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together for too long to desire anything but 
a continuation and improvement of the 
tranquility and opportunities of each. 

The leaders, both local and imported, of 
these perpetually meeting organizations 
seem to thrive on agitation. They contribute 
very little if anything to their community. 
They use the churches, intended as places of 
worship and good will, as arenas of discord 
and politics. They use the ministry as a 
pulpit of strife. They use the collection 
plate to finance works which have nothing 
to do with religion. Who benefits from their 
efforts? 

Certainly not the community upon which 
all depend for a livelihood and which can- 
not prosper if it is made a perpetual battle- 
ground of conflict. Certainly not the ma- 
jority of Negro citizens. 

Do these activities create jobs? Assist in 
times of disaster and trouble? Do they help 
the ill and aged? Do they educate children? 
Do they really seek to improve in any way 
the difficulties which afflict all men? They 
do none of these things. 

Just as the white community eventually 
casts out and ignores those who foment dis- 
cord and preach hatred, it is time for the 
Negro community to show its good faith by 
ignoring those both within and without who 
grow fat in the flesh or the ego by perpetual 
agitation, 


Up to Soviets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
spoken earlier today on the Kremlin’s 
crime in thus far sabotaging our sin- 
cere and long-lasting efforts to achieve 
a nuclear test ban. Last Friday, the 
9th, the Newark Evening News editori- 
alized on the same subject. It is a piece 
of good writing, and one that should be 
available to my colleagues and all others 
who read the RECORD: 

Ur TO Soviets 


Experience with Soviet duplicity has made 
necessary President Kennedy's new require- 
ment that an atomic test ban agreement 
with Russia include an inspection system to 
detect preparations for testing as well as the 
shots themselves. 

These preparations are intricate and costly. 
They take time. Once a nation reaches the 
triggering stage, it stands a giant step ahead 
of one that has to start from scratch. And 
because knowledge from such tests can 
mushroom, any existing lead or parity sud- 
denly can be upset. 

We risked this danger during the gentle- 
men’s moratorium which Russia blew apart 
with its series of 50 test explosions. To sO 
handicap ourselves again without protective 
controls would be to court disaster. S 

The alternative is to proceed firmly on 
grounds of self-interest, testing if national 
security demands it. Cooperation of the 
British now makes it possible to proceed to- 
ward testing a nuclear anti-missile-missile 
warhead or other weapons in an area where 
fallout dangers can be minimized. 

At the same time, the United States and 
Britain stand ready for one last supreme 
effort to avert resumption of a contest in 
this perilous business. The effort extends 
from technical experts to Foreign Ministers 
and heads of state, separately or as part of 
general disarmament. 
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Thus far, Russia has found reason to re- 
nege whenever agreement seemed near. On 
the basis of this experience, the Western 
Allies have every reason to make the condi- 
tions of agreement realistic. 

Our national reluctance to resume atmos- 
pheric testing has been amply demonstrated. 
But should Moscow continue to evade an 
enforcible treaty, the United States would 
have no alternative. 


Kennedy, the Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Chester News, Chester, S.C., of 
February 7, 1962: 

KENNEDY, THE MAN 


As the first year of the Kennedy admin- 
istration ended, newspapers all over the 
country presented candid views of what, in 
their opinion, it had accomplished or failed 
to accomplish. The Associated Press gath- 
ered a sizable group of these together, and 
quoted key paragraphs. They make inter- 
esting reading. 

Almost all of the papers were critical of 
the administration policy, or lack of policy, 
that led or at least substantially contrib- 
uted to the Cuban fiasco. Policy on Laos 
also came in for heavy criticism. A number 
felt that the administration, and the Presi- 
dent, had pursued a wavering and indecisive 
line in foreign policy in general. 

At the same time, there were those who 
felt that Mr. Kennedy had grown in office, 
and has learned many hard facts of life that 
he didn’t know before. And, of course, 
there was a universal hope that in the long 
pull he would be successful. 

On domestic issues, the press divided more 
widely, as is always the case, and kept closer 
to party ties. For instance, the Dallas 
Morning News said: “On the domestic front, 
we feel his administration has pushed the 
New Frontier too far. Spending has been 
grossly excessive. No effort is being made to 
balance the budget or cut down the debt.” 
On the other side of the fence, Editor and 
Publisher Choate, of the Boston Herald- 
Traveler wrote: “In a world changing so fast 
that today’s success may be tomorrow's 
disaster, I am convinced the Kennedy ad- 
ministration has done—on the whole—an 
outstanding job in 1961. Except for the 


. Castro disaster the President has shown 


great courage, firmness and resolution.” 
And a yes-and-no view was voiced by the 
New York Daily News: “We'd say he hasn't 
done as well as his political and press fawners 
and flatterers say he has, or as badly as is 
supposed by his out-and-out political and 
press enemies.” 

Now Mr. Kennedy has entered his second 
year in office, and he must go again to Con- 
gress with a series of legislative proposals 
which, in some cases, are revolutionary in 
nature. Moving on to the specifics, what is 
the outlook? 

First of all, he will get all, or virtually 
all, of the military and allied programs he 
will ask, costly as they may be. 

He will again urge medical aid to elderly 
people under the Social Security setup. But 
his chances here are considered dim. One 
reason for that is the widespread acceptance 
by the states of last year’s Kerr-Mills bill 
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which provides this kind of aid to the needy 
under a joint Federal-State program, with 
emphasis on local administration. Another, 
and very recent reason, is the announcement 
by the Blue Cross and the American Medical 
Association of a plan to provide low-income 
people, 65 and older, with a variety of med- 
ical services for about $3 a month, on a 
yoluntary, private basis. 

Federal aid to education is up again, as 
always, and it is administration backed. But 
here, too, the chance of Congress approving 
the administration measure seems remote. 
The cost would be great, and there is doubt 
as to the need. 

A matter of extreme controversy is his 
antirecession program. This involves several 
factors. One, an eight percent investment 
credit for industry, designed to encourage 
spending for new plants and equipment, has 
the odds on its side. Extension of the un- 
employment insurance program—which in- 
cludes lengthening the time benefits would 
be paid, and bringing in 3 million more 
workers—is in the highly problematical 
category. And his request that Congress au- 
thorize him to order income tax reductions 
up to 5 percent in each bracket, as a spur 
to purchasing power when he might feel 
that was needed, would seem to have little 
future. Congress always resists attempts to 
limit its control of the national purse strings. 

A question of absolutely top importance 
lies in his request for power to lower tariff 
duties on foreign imports, to a much greater 
extent than the present law allows the 
Executive, and to negotiate with the Euro- 
pean Common Market. This will be opposed 
by some industries and some unions. Yet, 
due to world conditions, the chances are that 
he will get what he asks, though, perhaps, 
in modified form. 

It should be added that, clearly, the Presi- 
dent will back some of his proposals much 
more strongly than others. In some cases 
he will, probably, just go through the mo- 
tions of suggesting and let it go at that. 
The tariff and antirecession programs will 
be given the heaviest White House pressure. 
Finally, it is worth noting that many quali- 
fied observers think that the President has 
been quietly but steadily moving toward a 
more conservative position. And it is a fact 
that some of his severest critics are, cur- 
rently, the extreme liberals. 


The Challenge of Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the problem of medical care 
for the aged is one that concerns all of 
us in Congress at this time. Fortunate- 
ly, there are many constructive efforts 
now being applied toward the solution of 
this problem, 

In San Diego County we have an out- 
standing institution that has received 
nationwide attention because of its en- 
lightened treatment of older people. 
The head of this institution, the Edge- 
moor Geriatric Hospital, is my good 
friend, Allan E. Flaven whose dynamic 
leadership has changed Edgemoor from 
an old folks home to a respected and dig- 
nified institution caring for senior citi- 
zens of San Diego County. A recent ar- 
ticle has appeared in the magazine 
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Hospital Forum which details the en- 
lightened policies of the Edgemoor Geri- 
atric Hospital. 

Under unanimous, I include this article 
as a portion of my remarks. 

The article follows: 

GERIATRIC CARE: THE CHALLENGE OF 
REHABILITATION 
(By E. J. Carmody, M.D.) 


One of the few remaining frontiers of 
medicine, that dealing with our aging popu- 
lation, is finally being challenged. Although 
we are aware that the conquest of this 
frontier lies somewhere in the future, it is 
consoling, indeed, to know that we are head- 
ing in the right direction. The tremendous 
importance that is being given to the prob- 
lems of our older age groups today might 
be cause for some to think that this condi- 
tion developed rather suddenly and has 
caught us unprepared. The fact is, that 
this problem has been gradually gaining mo- 
mentum over the years until now it demands 
its proper consideration and attention. 

About 10 years ago, a study was under- 
taken to determine the trend in our aging 
population. This was done by comparing 
the fertility and mortality rates. From this 
study, it was concluded that in these United 
States, the decline of fertility and mortality 
was historically responsible in producing 
our aging population. 

Prior to 1920 and the passage of the re- 
strictive immigration laws, the tendency to- 
ward longevity was limited by the large influx 
of immigrants into this country, Following 
the 1920's, with the decline in immigration 
as well as the changes in our birth and 
death rates, the population of the United 
States has aged more rapidly than ever be- 
fore. Death rates in this country have con- 
tinued to decline for at least as long as there 
are records avaHable: (1) in 1850 the life 
expectancy at birth was a little over 38 
years; (2) by 1900 the life expectancy rose 
to 44.3 years, and by 1940 to 63.3 years; (3) 
by 1948 this figure rose to 65.5 years and 
today it is close to 70 years. 

For a clearer picture of the increasing 
importance of our aging population, in the 
years that lie ahead, one should note that 
the number of persons age 65 and beyond 
in this country has increased from about 3 
million in 1900, to better than 16 million 
today. The estimated figure for the year 
1970 is well over 20 million. 

In recent years, two relatively new words— 
“geriatrics” and “gerontology"—have gained 
& place of prominence, not only in our litera- 
ture, but in our everyday vocabulary. Geri- 
atrics was coined about 50 years ago by a 
New York physician named Ignatz Leo 
Nascher from the Greek geron” meaning 
“old man,” and he applied the term to that 
special branch of medicine dealing with the 
diseases of advanced years. Gerontology, 
meaning “the study of old age,” was derived 
from the same root. Thus, while geriatrics 
denotes the medical alleviation of the results 
of aging, gerontology categorizes the theory 
of aging. 

The common concept today that all people 
over the age of 65 years are among the “aged,” 
is both inaccurate and unjust. The chrono- 
logical age of an individual] should have only 
relative importance in comparison to his 
biological and physiological age. Certainly 
the calendar on the wall should not be ele- 
vated to such a place of prominence where it 
can limit one’s usefulness and potentials, 

Our definition of the geriatric patient ts: 
“One who has reached a stage in life (such 
stage being more commonly and predomi- 
nantly observed in the older age groups) 
where his biological and physiological defi- 
ciencies have so incapacitated him, either 
through accidental or natural causes, so as 
to make him unable to maintain his former 
independent status in our society.” 
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The chronological age is not the determin- 
ing factor here, and this is as it should be. 

The term ‘geriatric” patient denotes, as the 
word “patient” implies a person who is ill and 
undergoing treatment for his deficiency: — 
this sense the definition of patient does no 
apply to the large number of elderly people 
who are financially independent, so that in 


their later years they can remove themselves 


from the turmoil of competitive society to 
such beautiful surroundings as are provi 

by the better retirement homes, One 
hardly consider the “guests” of such beautl- 
ful facilities to be patients. To us the geri- 
atric patient is sick, debilitated, crippled, and 
has a variety of both mental and physical 
deficiencies. Be the cause of his illness nat- 
ural or accidental, this is the patient whom 
we attempt to rehabilitate. 

If our approach to the problems of this 
group was to continue as in the past, where 
the geriatric patient was placed in various 
institutions, where at best he received un 
abundance of tender, loving care, was cleaned, 
fed and kept in bed, with nothing to 1 
forward to but the eventual to the 
mortuary, I do not believe that ‘we could 
build beds fast enough to accommodate the 
number of people in need of them. There are 
still too many of these institutions, archal¢ 
in their approach to the problems of the 
geriatric patient, and they are little more 
than waystations on the road to the 
cemetery. 

EMPHAIS ON REHAPILITATION 

Today the trend has changed. The treat- 
ment of choice has changed. Today the 
emphasis is on rehabilitation. The concept 
of rehabilitation as applied to all areas 
medicine is of relatively recent origin. Its 
potential benefits to mankind gained prom“ 
inence following World War II when 
people became dependent upon such a pro- 
gram for restoration. During this period 
rehabilitation was focused on the younger 
age groups. However, with the rapid in- 
crease in our older population, with 
multitude of potential deficiencies to which 
the aging process is exposed, it soon 
obvious that rehabilitation was a service t0 
provide benefit to the individual and not to 
any specific age group. 

These patients exemplify the frequently 
forgotten art of medicine requiring consid- 
eration and treatment of the whole man. 
rather than one of his parts. It is not 3 
problem here of treating his heart, or his 
lungs, his kidneys or his brain alone, and a 
separate entities, and assuming that the 
rest of his body is normal. The geriatrie 
patient has a multitude of deficiencies in- 
volving many organs of the body, and 
must be examined and attended to. 

It is true, of course, that we cannot buy 
new parts to replace those that are in n 
of repair. All too often the damaged organs 
are beyond repair, But, in all cases, regard- 
less of the body's condition, the attempt !5 
made to repair and restore the deficient 
organs to the maximum wherever possible- 

Many deficiencies that cannot be restored: 
can often be prevented from further dam- 
age, and the patient can be taught to live in 
relative comfort with his condition. Our 
goal at Edgemoor Geriatric Hospital is to 
restore these patients so that they may once 
again return to their proper place in our 
society as independent citizens, where they 
may live out the remainder of their golden 
years in comfort and happiness, or as close 
to that goal as possible, 

One of the big problems encountered in 
promoting the concept of rehabilitation 
the geriatric patient is in the field of public 
education. During recent years there has 
been a growing awareness by the American 
people of the needs of those considered less 
fortunate. This awareness has been par- 
ticularly evident in the field of health. From 
this public interest there developed numer- 
ous voluntary health agencies, some of which 
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have become very successful organizations. 
Why have these agencies become so success- 
fu? Obviously, because the interest of the 
People has been maintained in the works 
of these organizations, because the majority 
Of the contributing public can and do ob- 
Serve the benefits provided to those in need. 
But, why has this awareness become so 
Prominent? Could it be that those so in- 
ed in the needs of the less fortunate 

are willing to contribute so generously so 
long as they can stand on the sidelines 
4nd view the problems of those in need from 
à purely objective vantage point? It is not 
dificult for most people to view the works 
of such agencies objectively because the 
Majority of our adult population will go 
through life without ever experiencing a dis- 
aster necessitating help from one of these 
agencies and most adults are well aware 
that their chances of being afflicted with an 

able disease are rather remote. 


UNANSWERED PROBLEMS 


On the other hand, the disasters and the 
Sflictions to which the aging process is ex- 
cannot be viewed from an objective 
Viewpoint, but must be faced subjectively. 
ere is no one immune to the potential 
deficiencies so prevalent in this ever in- 
creasing segment of our population. There 
is no need to fear growing old; rather, one 
Should prepare for that which is inevitable. 
There are many unanswered problems in- 
Yolving the geriatric patient and only by 
Continuous work and research will these 
Problems be solved. Would it not be more 
cal and wise to face these problems sub- 
Jectively with the knowledge that the know- 
and the facilities will be available when 

and if you find yourself in need of them? 

Edgemoor Geriatric Hospital has accepted 
the challenge of rehabilitating the geriatric 
Patient in order to make those added years 

living. Our approach to rehabilita- 
tion is a broad one. This approach is neces- 
Sry because we are dealing with that multi- 
tude of complexities with almost unbeliev- 
able recuperative powers, which we call the 
human being. There is no easy method 
Of rehabilitation. There are no pills or 

cks here that will restore a person 
to their former selves overnight. What may 
benefit one patient may do nothing for the 
Next. Each case must be treated on an in- 
dividual basis, This is as it should be, for 

Tehabilitation were to demand the for- 
feiture of individuality, we hardly think 
that the attempt would be worth the effort 
involved. 

More often the road to rehabilitation 
ig long and hard, where only time will 
reveal the success or failure. But the 

Owledge that it can be done—that the 
B8triatric patient can be rehabilitated—and 

patient with whom we succeed and is 

zent back to his proper place in society, 
More than compensates for those with whom 
We have failed. One need only to observe, 
as we have so often at Edgemoor: (1) those 
Patients who walk again after being con- 
ed to a bed or chair existence for years; 
(2) or the patient taking his first teaspoon 
Of food unassisted, after many months of 

Paralysis; (3) or hear the first intelligent 

Words from one who was unable to speak for 

Several months; to fully realize the value of 

rehabilitation. These observations cannot 

evaluated in terms of dollars and cents. 
There is no royal road to success in this 
feld of rehabilitation. Many minds and 
many hands are needed. We are indeed 

ortunate at Edgemoor in having such a 
t ated nursing staf. Their untiring 

efforts to promote our rehabilitation program 

Under the burden of their heavy workload 

dan only be described as a most noble tribute 

to their honored profession. 
I have frequently mentioned that the 

Problems encountered in the rehabilitation 

geriatrio patients are numerous; The 
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challenge to these problems has been a con- 
tinuous uphill struggle. Nevertheless, each 
step has been in a forward direction. 

At Edgemoor we know that the rehabilita- 
tion of the geriatric patient can be accom- 
plished. Experience has proven that it 
should be accomplished. And I know that 
I speak for the entire personnel of this hos- 
pital when I assure you that with the help 
and confidence of both the public and the 
professional it will be accomplished for the 
geriatric patient of tomorrow in every com- 
munity. 


U.N. Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
his article on the President’s proposed 
purchase of United Nations bonds, as 
it appeared in the Long Island Daily 
Press on February 9, Edgar Mowrer dis- 
cusses some interesting factors involved: 

ADOULA Vistt Trmep To U.N. BOND ISSUE 

(By Edgar A. Mowrer) 

President Kennedy is showing the same 

skill in making his bid with Congress for 


$100 million worth of U.N. bonds to finance | 


special executive actions by that body as 
he showed in his political campaign. His 
importation—excuse me, successful invita- 
tion—of Premier Adoula, of the Congo, was 
planned to convince reluctant lawmakers 
that the American policy of using U.N. 
forces to crush dissident Katanga was cor- 
rect. It may have that effect. 

I still hope that the Congress will refuse 
to vote any money to purchase any U.N. 
bonds for any purpose. The United Nations 
is neither a government nor a corporation. 
It has no assets. It is a free association of 
sovereign states. If these states want to 
finance action of any kind, it is up to them 
to provide the money as dues—regular 
assessments according to agreements into 
which they have freely entered. If they 
fail to pay, it is the duty of the association 
to expel them. 

It is, In my view, wrong to the point of 
absurdity that certain U.N. special projects 
can be undertaken in the name of the or- 
ganization (I speak of the housekeeping for 
Arab refugees in the Gaza strip and the at- 
tempt to unify the Congo by force) yet paid 
for only by those member governments that 
approve the special project in question. 

Yet, that is what the U.S. administration 
is proposing. Moreover, it wants the Ameri- 
can people—6 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion living on less than 7 percent of the 
land—to foot half the bill—with no cer- 
tainty of having it repaid. For whereas at 
first the administration explained that this 
coming bond issue ( if Congress is 
foolish enough to vote the money) would be 
& one-shot deal, it now proposes to have all 
future special “executive actions” financed 
by borrowing. ‘Siis would mean that a group 
of U.N. countries would feel financially free 
to carry out such other “executive acts” as 
they Chose regardless of the views of the 
minority—unless that minority included a 
great power able to use its veto, 

Such a situation would be as absurd as it 
is unjust. It would be absurd because of 
the present membership of the U.N. That 
organization, by the charter, is open to all 
peace-loving nations. Certain of the mem- 
bers have demonstrated that they are not 
peace loving. The Communist bloc supports 
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wars of liberation and armed suppression of 
countries like Hungary. India, Indonesia 
Egypt, several African governments, support 
any anticolonial war, meaning one that is 
directed against white people. 

Moreover, many of the members—at least 
20 or 25—are nations only by courtesy, with- 
out any of the prerogatives of real independ- 
ence. To allow a majority swollen by such 
governments to take executive decisions, is 
to make a farce of the ensuing “executive ac- 
tion.” 

But executive actions by the U.N. are also 
unjust. They are unjust because they try to 
impose legality on little countries, while 
other nations do as they please. A U.N. ma- 
jority that refrained from executive action 
against the U.S.S.R. in Hungary, allows Nas- 
ser to violate his pledges to keep the Suez 
Canal open to all countries, permits India to 
attack Portugal in Goa, closes an eye to the 
Soviet airlift to the Communist rebels in 
Laos—such a U.N. is unworthy of confidence. 
Justice that is not impartially enforced is 
not justice and the United States should be 
no party to it. 


Peaceful Coexistence and U.S. National 
Securit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable Theodore C. Achilles, Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs, is a constituent of our 
district and recently delivered an address 
before the Stanford University Foreign 
Policy Institute. Under leave to insert 
my own remarks and include extraneous 
matter, I am including a copy of his 
address: 

PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE AND U.S. NATIONAL 

SECURITY 


(Address by the Honorable Theodore C. 
Achilles 


President Sterling, Mr. Chairman, ladies 
and géntlemen, it is a pleasure to be here 
with you on “the farm.” This is the first 
occasion I have had to express opinions at 
Stanford since the last time I had to answer 
questions in class. In those days I used to 
get a good deal of my sleep in class and if I 
see anyone dozing tonight I will recognize a 
kindred spirit and wish him pleasant dreams, 
It is also comforting to know that if any of 
the faculty here tonight think I haven't 
learned much, at least they can't flunk me. 
My degree is safely hidden away. 

You have already heard peaceful coexist- 
ence discussed penetratingly and eloquently 
by four speakers of unusual distinction. It 
is not easy to follow in their footsteps, but 
I am glad to have been asked to speak on 
peaceful coexistence and U.S. national se- 
curity. That is an aspect of the problem of 
direct concern not only to us as a Nation 
but to each of us individually. It might be 
a matter of life or death for us. 

The relationship between peaceful coexist- 
ence and our national security depends very 
largely upon the extent to which it is a firm 
policy of the Soviet Government or merely 
a tactic. A lot depends upon the answer to 
this question, and it is not an easy one to 
answer. The phrase was coined by the Rus- 
sians, not by us. Yet the concept that any 
form of relationship between nations should 
be peaceful is fundamental to our own for- 
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eign policy and always has been. Coexist- 
ence between nations is in a sense inevita- 
ble, unless one of them becomes nonexistent, 
but the phrase is not a very happy one, par- 
ticularly in a rapidly changing world. The 
words “peaceful competition” would better 
express our idea of relations with the Soviet 
Union. 


The basic Soviet objective, as revealed by 
its leaders for half a century, remains totally 
unchanged—worldwide Soviet domination, 
by peaceful means if possible. The Peiping 

has had a shorter life but its basic 
objective has never changed—its own world- 
wide domination, through inevitable conflict. 

Certainly their tactics change. A favorite 
device of the Kremlin is to play alternately 
upon the world’s emotions of fear and hope. 
Periods of threats of nuclear destruction al- 
ternate with periods of apparent reasonable- 
ness, with emphasis on “peaceful coexist- 
ence” and “relaxation of tensions.” The 
world is learning to be less deceived by these 
abrupt shifts in the Kremlin’s tune and to 
study its motives more sharply and realis- 
tically. 

Many books have been written about their 
strategy, tactics, and methods. One of the 
best I have seen is “Protracted Conflict,” by 
Strausz-Hupé and others of the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute. It well describes 
the Soviet long-range view of the struggle, 
its all-embracing strategy, its Integrated use 
of force and the threat of force, economic 
warfare and assistance, negotiation, espio- 
nage, conspiracy, subversion, and confusion 
as methods. 

Where does peaceful coexistence fit into 
this picture? Lenin had advocated coexist- 
ence as a tactic in time of weakness but the 
current intensive export sales of the phrase 
began only in the late fifties. This was ata 
time when Moscow sought to appear reason- 
able, when it believed its policies could be 
pursued better by soft words than by threats. 
It was coined in Moscow for export to re- 
place the concept. of cold war, “Let us get 
away from this concept of a cold war,” said 
the Kremlin, “let us all follow policies of 
peaceful coexistence.” They have sought to 
implant the idea that the two concepts are 
different. In attacking recent statements by 
the President and other American leaders, 
they have charged them with going back to 
the worst days of the cold war. 

Oddly enough, or not so oddly to those who 
fully understand Soviet tactics and their 
piracy of democratic concepts, peaceful co- 
existence comes much closer to our concept 
of international relations than theirs. Cold 
war is a much better description of their 
policy than of ours. We seek peaceful rela- 
tions, cooperations, and competition; they 
seek total victory, preferably through other 
means than total war. 

In this sense their use of the phrase 
“peaceful coexistence” must be considered 
strictly tactical. It is designed to delude 
the free world, to keep it off balance, to lull 
it into complacency, to inhibit the free world 
while preserving a free hand for the Com- 
munist conspiracy. Let us not be deceived. 
Let us never forget basic Soviet objectives. 

Their concept of negotiations is completely 
different from ours. Ours is to find mutu- 
ality of interest as a basis for mutually satis- 
factory solutions of problems. Theirs is to 
advance one more step toward their ultimate 
objective. 

To what extent is the concept of peaceful 
coexistence more than a devious tactic, a 
weapon or an anesthetic? To what extent 
can we consider it a policy of the Soviet 
Government? 

Lenin advocated coexistence with capitalist 
states as a desirable tactic for the U.S.S.R. 
in time of weakness, a tactic for buying time, 
time to develop strength. The U.S.S.R. has 
grown prodigiously in strength since Lenin's 
time but it still finds coexistence useful as 
a tactic. Has it become more than that? 
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Have pressures developed within the Soviet 
Union, within the Kremlin itself, which make 
at least the peaceful part of the concept 
something more fundamental, something im- 
portant to Russian national interests? 

Certainly since Lenin's day the hydrogen 
bomb, the multimegaton bomb, has become 
a fact of life. It is certainly something 
which those who determine our military and 
foreign policy have long since taken carefully 
into account. Presumably the Kremlin has 
also given it much thought. The powers 
that be in the Kremlin, dedicated to ad- 
vancing Soviet national interests above all 
things, must have contemplated the effects 
of nuclear war upon Mother Russia, upon the 
citadel of Soviet communism, and upon the 
industrial structure they have exerted such 
effort to build. 

Peiping shows less concern with thermo- 
nuclear weapons, China has enormous hu- 
man resources spread thin over vast areas. 
The oriental mind thinks in very long-range 
terms. 

Moscow's preoccupation with nuclear war, 
however, as yet shows no signs of inhibiting 
its predilection for wars of national libera- 
tion, brushfire wars which it can persuade 
others to fight for it by proxy as in Laos 
or Vietnam nor for the use of nuclear 
blackmail to frighten the West from time 
to time. 

There are undoubtedly internal pressures 
working to some extent, however limited, 
upon the Kremlin. These are probably 
contradictory. On the one hand, too great 
& relaxation of tensions, too great a relief 
from fear of war, would undermine the 
Soviet regime and make more difficult the 
allocation of resources to war production 
at the expense of consumer goods. On the 
other, there is no doubt of the strong 
desire of the Soviet people for peace and 
a better life. The slight improvements since 
Stalin's death in relaxation of control and 
in the standard of living mean so much 
to the Russian people that they would be 
hard even for the Kremlin to reverse. 

In any event, Moscow is sure to continue 
vigorously its struggle for the minds of 
people in the uncommitted, the lesser de- 
veloped nations. This is basic to its con- 
cept of peaceful coexistence as it is to ours 
of cooperation and peaceful competition. 

Nevertheless, there can be no doubt as to 
the reality of the rift in the Communist 
camp during the last 2 years. A central 
element in that growing rift has been this 
question of peaceful coexistence. Peiping 
insists that world domination can come only 
through violent struggle. Moscow insists 
that the same end can be achieved by other 
means. 

On January 17 an article in Pravda, the 
Soviet Union’s most authoritative news- 
paper, stated flatly that peaceful coexistence 
had been made necessary by a “scientific and 
technical revolution in the military field 
produced by the creation of thermonuclear 
weapons which threaten mankind with un- 
precedented losses and destruction.” 

The article continued: 

“The principle of peaceful coexistence 18 
not a tactical maneuver on the part of the 
Soviet Government, as the bourgeois poli- 
ticlans try to present it, but a fundamental 
program point of the socialist states, foreign 
political activities * . 

“Peaceful coexistence is a dialectical 
process in which a most acute class struggle 
between socialism and capitalism combines 
organically with the cooperation of the states 
of the two opposing systems for the sake 
of preserving peace.” 

Khrushchev himself has described co- 
existence as “more than the mere absence 
of war, more than a temporary and unstable 
truce between wars; it is a coexistence of 
two opposing social systems, based on a 
mutual renunciation of recourse to war as 
a means of settling international disputes.” 
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While these could, of course, be mere words 
to delude the West, the vehemence of the 
dispute within the Communist camp over 
the issue is unmistakable. 

For almost 2 years the quarrel over 
this issue has been carried on with a viru- 
lence that we can be confident has not 
been staged for our benefit. 

We in this country can well understand 
the compelling consideration that under- 
lies the Soviet concern over the disastrous 
outcome of a nuclear war. From the free 
world’s point of veiw the struggle for man’s 
future can far better be waged by nor- 
military means than by nuclear war. 
we can have some confidence that Moscow's 
aversion to nuclear war is real. : 

But one decisive point must be made: 
Soviet concern over the consequences of & 
new war is, and will continue to be, di- 
rectly proportional to our capability and our 
will to produce the consequences that they 
fear. Any relaxation—any demonstration of 
uncertainty or a lack of will on our part— 
and the Soviets could come to make a differ- 
ent estimation of the likely outcome of one 
or another gamble. 

If we can succeed in keeping the Soviet 
leadership convinced that war in this day 
and age is simply unthinkable, will that 
mean that we can look forward to an ers 
of tranquility? Can we, in other words 
hope that Khrushchev’s brand of pe: 
coexistence—in contrast to Stalin’s—gives 
reason to believe that the menace that the 
Communist conspiracy has long posed for 
us in process of disap ? 

The Soviet leaders themselves have give? 
us the answer: Most decidedly not. 

I could cite an unending number of Soviet 
statements that avow in lucid and passionate 
terms that now, as before, peaceful coexist- 
ence, even without war, does not mean 
“peace” as we understand the term, b 
relentless struggle against us and our way 
of life. 

Here is how Pravda put it a scant 2 
weeks ago: 

“Peaceful coexistence does not exclude, but 
presupposes revolutionary change in £0 
ciety; it does not retard, but speeds up the 
world revolutionary process; it does not pre- 
serve the capitalist regime, but promotes the 
decomposition and disintegration of capi- 
talism.” 

And further. * * peaceful coexisten® 
of states with different regimes is not the 
abandonment of the class struggle on the 
world scene, but the selection of such de- 
ployment areas for the struggle as are best 
suited for the Interests of all mankind.” 

I would have you think on the phrase 
“selection of the best deployment areas. 

What does this mean? The Soviets again 
have told us: 

It means the continued use of all the 
methods of penetration and subversion that 
have become so familiar to us. It m 
that in every part of the world contin 
relentless efforts are to be made with every 
means short of actual war to tear down 
bastions of a free society. 

The Soviets still seek and hope to “bury 
the free world. 

The challenge is as stark and deadly 45 
ever. How shall we meet it? 

Given the secrecy of the Soviet and Red 
Chinese systems, decisions reached by 2 
handful of men, completely controlled press 
and exclusion of foreign observers, our 
judgments concerning Soviet or Red Chinese 
policy must always be tentative. Given the 
importance of the answer, we must consider 
it with extreme care. Our judgment can 
never depend on what they say, only on 
what they do, and that over a long enough 
period of. time to form a clear pattern. 

To the extent that the Kremlin really be- 
lives that peaceful coexistence, the avoid- 
ance of war and the waging of the strugsle 
by other means, serves its basic national 
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interests, we share with it a common interest 
in the avoidance of war. Obviously this 
common interest is one of very great im- 
Portance, one which must be utilized and 
developed by all practicable means. Let us 
hope for the best. 
Giyen the nature of Soviet and Red 
ese objectives, policies and tactics, 
however, we must also be prepared for the 
Worst. Until their objectives, and their 
Power structure, change sufficiently for the 
instinctive human desires of their peo- 
Ples for peace and freedom to be reflected 
ee policies we must maintain our 


Until then the free world, and especially 
the United States must maintain adequate 
force to deter or, if necessary, to wage general 
War and to assist other nations to put out the 

wars which Moscow and Peiping 
are so fond of fighting by proxy. I do not 
Wish to dwell on the military side but in 
the past year our defense budget has been 
increased by 15 percent and our production 
Tate of Polaris submarines and Minuteman 
Missiles increased by 50 percent. We are 
Constantly seeking to strengthen the free 
World the “peaceful coexistence" 
tactic of indirect aggression through sub- 
version. 

Until, then we must wage the cold war, 
Or peaceful coexistence, at least as vigor- 
dusly as they do. We must get the cold 
War out of the trenches. We must under- 
Stand clearly what we are up against. It 
4s surprising how few Americans really un- 

Soviet or Chinese objectives, strat- 
egy, tactics and methods. No wonder so 
tew people elsewhere do. 

Today policies of military containment 
and negative anticommunism are no 

enough. It is not enough merely to 

be against something or to react. We must 
act, we must be positive and dynamic. We 
Must get on with the job of helping to 
Shape the kind of world we would want to 
if Marxism-Leninism had never existed. 

In a changing world we must know clearly 
Where we want to go, the kind of world we 
Want future generations to live in, the di- 

n we want history to take. 

Our basic goal was stated simply by the 
President in his state of the Union message 
on January 11: “a peaceful world commu- 
Nity of free and independent states free to 

their own future and their own sys- 

, 50 long as it does not threaten the free- 

of others * * * a free community of 
independent but interdependent.” 

Our basic purposes as a nation have not 

since they were set down in our 
Constitution: “to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquil- 
lty, provide for the common defense, pro- 
the general welfare, and secure the 
of liberty to ourselves and our 
Posterity.“ What we seek is the kind of 
international environment which will best 
&ssure the achievement of these purposes 
by us and by all others who share them, an 
environment in which people with values 
and purposes such as ours can flourish. 
We must be prepared to lead. Someone 
Bald that the United States has been 
ed kicking and screaming into a posl- 
tion of world leadership. Whether we like 
t or not, we are there. Our material 
Strength is unquestionable and we must 
never cease to keep it growing. We shouid 
Rot underestimate our moral strength. In 
Our nearly two centuries of nationhood we 
ve developed political doctrine and na- 
onal human and spiritual values of enor- 
Mous moral force. Let us seek constantly 
to develop that force and to use it more 
*Tectively. 

But we cannot be rigid. Nor would we 

Wish to impose our system upon anyone. 

is a changing world, and one in which 
Population growth, communications, science, 
nd technology are constantly accelerating 
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the rate of change. We cannot sit still on 
the status quo, however comfortable it may 
be. We must recognize and understand the 
forces of change, the national and human 
motives behind them, the desire of all men 
for a decent livelihood, for freedom, for 
dignity, for opportunity, for a better life for 
their children than they have had. 

We must work with and seek to guide 
these forces. We must do our utmost to see 
that inevitable changes, however swift, are 
constructive and brought about by peaceful 
means, 

We must keep pace with change and seek 
out new ways of dealing with new situations. 
In the last 40 years we have seen the world 
changed by a centrifugal revolution, now 
almost complete, of the breakup of the old 
colonial empires into fledgling nations. The 
admission of 55 new ones in 15 years has 
vastly changed the United Nations. We must 
find ways of guiding this new situation, 
and these new nations, along constructive 
paths. 

In the last 15 years there has been develop- 
ing a centripetal revolution, a drawing to- 
gether of national governments to deal more 
effectively with problems with which none of 
them can deal adequately alone. Today's 
economic, military and scientific problems, 
and many political ones, far transcend na- 
tional frontiers. 

This is an age of experimentation, polit- 
ical as well as technical, and we must keep 
up, lead if we can. Within little more than 
a decade the nations of Western Europe, 
with our strong encouragement and sup- 
port, have made fantastic strides toward 
economic and political unity. In NATO, 
Canada and we have joined our European al- 
lies in the most effective defensive unity yet 
achieved in peacetime. In the last year the 
Canadians and we have again joined with 
them and with other European nations in the 
OECD, the new Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, with a view 
to harmonizing economic policies and co- 
ordinating assistance in the development of 
other nations. 

The new European Economic Community, 
the so-called Common Market, has combined 
into one economic unit 170 million people, 
a population about equal to our own. The 
Community's gross national product, al- 
though substantially less than ours in dol- 
lar terms, has been growing twice as fast 
as ours. Total imports into the European 
Economic Community in 1960 approached 
$20 billion, and exports were about the same. 
Great Britain and other European nations 
are negotiating participation in this Eco- 
nomic Community. Within another year it 
may contain some 250 million people. 

The development of a common market, a 
single economic unit; of this size, composed 
of advanced industrial nations and our best 
customers is something we obviously cannot 
ignore, whether we like it or not. We do 
like it. Over the last 15 years three different 
Presidents and seven different Congresses 
with completely bipartisan support, have 


declared it to be the national policy of the 


United States to encourage it. 

This development presents us with an un- 
precedented challenge and unprecedented 
opportunity. If we accept this challenge, 
this opportunity, by working out a mutually 
profitable partnership with the Common 
Market, our factories and farms can increase 
their sales to our richest, fastest growing 
market. Our exports will increase and our 
balance-of-payments position will improve. 
We will have forged a vital new link in the 
development of the free world. 

If we hang back, if we fail to meet the 
challenge and seize the opportunity, we will 
cut ourselves off from our major allies, they 
will go ahead without us, our exports will 
suffer, our farm surpluses increase, our bal- 
ance of payments worsen and Moscow and 
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Peiping take heart from a new source of 
weakness and friction in the free world. 

For these reasons the new trade expansion 
program which the President submitted to 
the Congress last Thursday is of paramount 
importance to our own future and to that 
of freemen everywhere. 

As the President stated in his message of 
January 25 to the Congress: 

“The combined output and purchasing 
power of the United States and Western 
Europe—nearly a trillion dollars a year—is 
more than twice as great as that of the entire 
Sino-Soviet world. Though we have only 
half the population, and far less than half 
the territory, we can pool our resources and 
resourcefulness in an open trade partnership 
strong enough to outstrip any challenge, and 
strong enough to undertake all the many 
enterprises around the world which the 
maintenance and progress of freedom re- 
quire. If we can take this step, Marxist pre- 
dictions of ‘capitalist’ empires warring over 
markets and stifling competition would be 
shattered for ail time—Communist hopes for 
a trade war between these two great economic 
giants would be frustrated—and Communist 
efforts to split the West would be doomed 
to failure.” 

At the heart of the kind of world we seek 
to build, in our own interest and that of 
all freemen, not merely as the answer to the 
Communist challenge, lies the Atlantic com- 
munity. The nations of Western Europe, 
Canada and ourselves are bound by deep ties 
of common heritage, tradition, values and 
interest. All of us are seeking new forms of 
unity, new methods of dealing together with 
problems which none of us can solve alone’ 

Yet this community of free nations we 
seck must go far beyond the Atlantic. We 
and other Atlantic nations have close ties 
with the nations of Latin America, Japan, 
Australia, New Zealand and other countries. 
What we are seeking is an expanding com- 
munity, originally of nations which can de- 
ploy substantial resources beyond their 
borders, expanding in depth of unity and in 
breadth of association. It must help to 
expedite the development of less developed 
nations, to serve as an irresistible magnetic 
force which pulls them toward it in their 
own true interests. As this community de- 
velops it will have many variations of asso- 
ciation in different fields, It must be flexible, 
free to evolvé as experience in this unchar- 
tered field shows best. A community secure 
against Sino-Soviet control must be able to 
assure progress by its members sufficient to 
convince them and others that their aspira- 
tions can be fulfilled better within its frame- 
work than without. 

It must and will develop the strength 
which comes from unity with freedom, the 
strength of diversity, of freemen working to- 
gether in their common interest. 

In the process we must maintain com- 
munications with the Soviets, always ready 
to negotiate but not counting too much on 
negotiations except where the strength of 
the Western position makes it in the Russian 
national interest to conclude a mutually 
satisfactory agreement. They respect 
strength, and es the free world develops it 
materially and morally through growing 
unity, they will respect it more, 

We must build new faith and vigor into 
the cult of freedom. We must prove that 
the wave of the future is freedom and not 
tyranny. We must demolish the myth the 
Communists have sought to develop, not 
without some success, that everything on 
their side of the Curtain is untouchable and 
that all controversies between us, win, lose 
or draw, must be settled within the free 
world. 

As we make our goal clear and as we pro- 
gress toward it, its appeal will certainly not 
be limited to the free world. On the con- 
trary, it cannot help but touch responsive 
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chords in the peoples who have lost their 
freedom, including those of the Soviet Union 
and Red China. Hopes for freedom, dignity 
and opportunity are basic, human, instinc- 
tive and universal. In the long run achieve- 
ment of our basic goal through peaceful 
competition should help fulfill the aspira- 
tions of the people of the Communist world 
defeating the ambitions of their leaders. 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is my view 
of the relation between peaceful coexistence 
and U.S. national security. Our basic goal 
is the American answer, the positive, con- 
structive and dynamic answer, to the Com- 
munist challenge. As the President has 
said: “We will not reach that goal today or 
tomorrow. We may not reach it in our life- 
time. But the quest is the greatest ad- 
venture of our century.” 

Thank you. 


All That Needs To Be Done To Become 
Slaves Is Do Nothing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
am convinced that if our country is to 
be saved from its drift toward the Fed- 
eral Government doing everything for 
everybody, as long as the money lasts, 
it is going to be saved by those stout- 
hearted citizens who are today attempt- 
ing to jar our citizens out of their 
slumber. 

Many organizations are today spon- 
soring programs which encourage the 
citizens to take a sincere interest in na- 
tional affairs, to learn how their Gov- 
ernment functions, and to freely express 
their views to their elected representa- 
tives. 

Dr. Tyrone Gillespie, assistant to the 
president of the Dow Chemical Co., with 
home offices in the 10th Congressional 
District of Michigan, which I represent, 
recently delivered a splendid address 
along this line at the annual meeting 
of the Monroe, Mich., Chamber of Com- 
merce. I wish to call it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and others who 
read the Recorp. Iam sure all will agree 
freedom is a political matter. 

The address follows: 

ALL THAT NEEDS To Be Dons To BECOME 

Staves Is Do NOTHING 

Mr. Chairman and friends of the Monroe 
Chamber of Commerce, I was asked to come 
tonight and speak to you in an inspirational 
vein and to give you the yearly shot in the 
arm that every good chamber of commerce 
likes to give its members. I don’t know how 
I was asked to do this job, but Mr. McHenry 
is an energetic manager, and he probably 
knows a lot more about what I am likely to 
say than you got out of the introduction, 
which tells what I have been up to but not 
what I am going to do. I give you warning 
that if I had been born a hundred years ago, 
I would have been a hellfire evangelist, 
or more likely an Irish rebel like my fore- 
fathers. 

I'm mad, not at Mr. Roosevelt, or Mr. Ken- 
nedy, or Mr. Reuther, but at myself. I've 
sat around for 30 years and allowed people 
to rob Peter to pay Paul, without yelling 
hard enough; and in the last few years I 
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have come to realize who Peter really 18. 
He's my son. He is also your sons and 
daughters. 

Monroe is a famous town. It is famous 
for several reasons. One, it is the birth- 
place of General Custer. He was on the 
Government payroll, but he is not famous 
for what he took away from America, but 
for what he gave to it. Monroe is not famous 
as a town which will give the most welfare, 
but as a city whose citizens are producing 
new and better things for our industrialized 
country, and whose people are willing and 
anxious that our country and our State grow 
and prosper by their industry. 

Why can’t we be famous in the future for 
what has been our strength in the past? 

We have many towns like Monroe, well 
stocked with serious hard-working, decent, 
kindhearted people who have kept this 
country great in the face of terrible war, 
depression, political stupidity and even sub- 
version. 

There is here a deep reservoir of power 
which could make our State strong again, 
and as our State regains its vigor, so will our 
Nation become stronger. 

I like to quote the liberals; they say things 
so well. 

Franklin Roosevelt said, while running for 
office the first time: "We must cut Federal 
spending or there will be no government. 
Any government, like any family, can spend 
more than it earns for a short time. Habit 
means the poorhouse.” 

A young Congressman by the name of 
John F. Kennedy said: “The scarlet thread 
running through the thoughts and actions 
of the people is the delegation of great prin- 
ciples to that all-absorbing leviathan—the 
State. Every time that we try to lift a prob- 
lem to the Government, to the same extent 
we are sacrificing the liberties of the peo- 
ple.” 

I think these quotations will prove that a 
lot of us sometimes agree with our Presi- 
dents. 

In saleswork, and I'm sure that there are 
salesmen in the audience, we are told we 
must always accentuate the positive. 

Try these on for size: 

1. Our Nation has a form and philosophy 
of government that provides the maximum 
of liberty for our people. 

2, Ours is a system which provides in- 
vestors, producers, and consumers with free- 
dom of choice and freedom of opportunity. 

3. Ours is a system in which the productive 
facilities of the Nation are owned by the 
people instead of by the Government. 

4. Ours is a system which recognizes the 
dignity of the individual. 

5. Our solid religious traditions encourage 
high moral and ethical standards. 

6. Our system gives each individual an in- 
centive to do his best and rewards him ac- 
cording to his production. 

THE LEGISLATIVE TEST 

These are statements which are positive 
and verities about our system. If we re- 
member these things about our system, we 
are prepared to test each piece of legislation 
and decide whether it is good or bad, and if 
a legislative act is prejudicial to freedom, it 
is not progressive regardless of its label. 

Let's try an example: Federal aid to educa- 
tion. Well, first, the help will go largely to 
what we euphoniously call the public sec- 
tor. This means it will not go to schools 
which have religion as a part of the cur- 
riculum. Secondly, it will carry with it cer- 
tain standards set by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Will these 
standards be divorced from the Freudian 
philosophy of that Department? Thirdly, if 
we don't like it, how much influence do 
most of you here have with the Secretary of 
Health Education, and Welfare—as much as 
with your school board? 

Anyone who opposes Federal aid to edu- 
cation or gets upset if tax money is spent 
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on modernistic daubs to hang in the college 
lounge is labeled a reactionary and said to 
be against education. 

Well, this isn't so. There is a free enter- 
prise way to handle this problem, and send- 
ing money to Washington just isn’t that 
way. One free enterprise solution would be 
to give tax credit for a part of the tuition 
and cost of sending our children to school. 
This would take care of most of the prob- 
lem, and those left over could be picked UP 
by philanthropic and industrial grants. 

Part of our education problem results 
from a false assumption. We have 
propagandized until we believe that every- 
one, regardless. of IQ, desire, or aptitude, 
must go to college. This is not true. Some 
should learn a trade after high school. 
Those who really should go to college could 
be covered by the methods suggested. 

This kind of talk will be scoffed at and 
statistics thrown all over the place, showing 
our total birth rates and school population 
and what a plight we will be in if colleges 
are not given everything they want by 
Washington. 

You see, the trick of every one of these 
people who advocate draining our substance 
is to pick a real need where everyone knows 
of one or two examples, or can plausibly 
believe that there is a social problem, 
then throw some massive propaganda behind 
it. Labor leaders tell their people it 15 
needed; liberal Senators and Congressmen 
make speeches; liberal newspaper colum- 
nists write articles and reporters write head- 
lines. Then we believe we have a problem 
too big for a free enterprise solution and the 
only acceptable proposition is Federal ald. 

Most of the problems of our time are 
social and belong in the family; some belong 
in the church; some to the local govern- 
ment; a few in the State, and only a very 
few to the Federal Government. 

THE TAX DOLLAR TRIP IS COSTLY 

Government is now spending about 50 per- 
cent of its income on national defense, an 
about 55 percent on other things. If the 
Federal Government wasn’t taking $7 billion 
of taxes out of Michigan, Michigan could 
raise our taxes to take care of its needs and 
we would be better off because our money 
wouldn't have to make that costly trip to 
Washington and back. 

I was raised on a little farm out in Oregon. 
We had no money to travel, but we had a? 
unbounded faith and freedom. After grad- 
uation from a little high school, I took $20, 
which I had earned hoeing corn, and hitch- 
hiked 50 miles to Willamette University at 
Salem, the State capital. 

It never occurred to me that one does not 
enter a university with assets of 620. 
kindly registrar, who maybe was 
$3,000 a year, took my $20 and reached in 
his pocket and wrote out his own check for 
$200 for the balance of the tuition, and 1 
went to school for 7 years. This was in 1932, 
and there were no ideas prevalent that the 
government, any government, had respon- 
sibility to see that I had a college education. 
I had freedom, I had faith, I had a burning 
desire, and a wonderful man saw to it that 
I had opportunity. I paid him back from 
money earned washing dishes, selling papers, 
and tending yards. 

Faith, freedom, work, opportunity, family: 
religion, creativity, courage—these are words 
which have in times past been the descrip- 
tive words portraying the spirit of our Na- 
tion, Unfortunately, they are losing their 
symbolism and are becoming merely words. 
They are the transcendent concepts of the 
American heritage. Out of these concepts 
have been released the energies and creative 
impulses which have given us the factories: 
the farms, the churches which have made 
possible the funds to run the Government. 

This story was really to lead up to another 
point: The campus of the college was directly 
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across the street from the Oregon State Capi- 
tol. The old capitol had burned down and a 
hew one was built which was a gleaming 
Marble edifice, new and awe inspiring to a 
naive country boy. 

One inscription in this building is carved 
as firmly in my memory as it is carved in 
the stone there today. This was its text: 
“In the souls of its citizens will be found 
the likeness Of the State“ 

Maybe this explains why we have problems 
in Lansing. 

I work for a large corporation, I believe 
that the corporations of this.country are one 
Of its most valuable assets in peace and in 
War. The men who manage and run my 
company, I am proud to call my friends. 
They are honest, honorable, patriotic, indus- 
trious, intelligent, and humanitarian. For 
Most of them the workweek is 60 to 80 hours. 
Michigan is blessed with such corporations, 
and if each day each of our citizens would 
thank God that such institutions are here, 
and mean it, and support them and vote for 
them, the problems of Michigan would be 
immeasurably lightened. 

The corporation has no civil rights, it has 
no votes, it can spend no money on elec- 
tions, yet it must provide the Jobs, the 
Production, the payroll, the taxes, and the 
good things of life we want. 

It is the whipping boy of politicians, of 
labor leaders, of liberals, and it can't fight 
back except through those who as individ- 
Uals are a part of the system and believe in 
it, and they are too few. The very people 
Who are driving business out of Michigan 
are those who are supported by the profits 
Of business directly or indirectly. 

We have our Ford-Canton decisions. We 
have our line of calumny directed at busi- 
ness incessantly by the Guy Nunns of our 
State, and we wonder why there isn't a surge 
of business headed for Michigan. There is 
nothing wrong with Michigan that a couple 
of good elections couldn't cure. 

Your Congressman is GEORGE MEADER. He 

is one of the patriots who is trying to fend 
Off some of these social experiments which 
Were tried in Rome between 509 B.C. and 
AD. 456, and have had a few test runs since 
that day, always with the same lethal re- 
Sults. When was the last time you wrote 
him a letter? For that matter, when did 
you last write PuHimie Harr and Par Mc- 
Namara? , 
Some of our citizens, who suddenly found 
their lands and homes being summarily 
taken from them for retrogression to Fed- 
eral wilderness, have been asking the Sena- 
tors “Why?” 

Have you written to your Senators to ask 
anything or to tell them what you think 
about things lately? 


Is IT WORTH A LETTER? 


There hasn't been too much interest 
Shown that Federal expenditures have in- 
creased from 83.4 billion in 1930 to 892.5 
billion estimated by President Kennedy in 
1962, about a 2,700-percent increase. Total 
taxes at all levels of government are now 
taking about 37 percent of our national 
income. Professor Parkinson, in his book, 
“The Law and the Profits,” states that when 
a national government absorbs 30 percent 
of the Nation's income, its national influence 
Will decline. At 35 percent there is a loss 
of freedom and stability, and at 36 percent 
there is disaster, though the results may not 
be immediate, 

is this worth a letter? 


Another matter which should interest you - 
CLARK, 


is the notion of Senator JOSEPH 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania, to establish a 
Department of Mrban Affairs in the Cabinet 
for financial aid to big cities, which will 
certainly tie the big cities to the Federal 
Government and create a new political 
Alinement between the States and Federal 
Government, 
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There is a plan—one of Senator KEFAU- 
væ's, Democrat, of Tennessee, dreams—to 
set up a Cabinet post to coordinate consum- 
ers’ services, which will consolidate several 
existing agencies, add some new agencies, 
and hold national consumers’ conferences, 
The cost is going to be high, and thé duties 
of such a Department will be in part to fisy 
already bedeviled American industry. 

Agriculture Secretary Freeman guessed 
wrong last year, and instead of his program 
reducing costs on the farm support program, 
they went up, and he will need another $600 
million supplemental appropriation, and 60 
he will urge that he be given more power to 
directly regulate agriculture, issue direc- 
tives on packaging and grading farm prod- 
ucts, and to further stabilize production and 
marketing. 

Senators KEFAUVER and CARROLL, Demo- 
crat, of Colorado, will press their bill to 
imprison corporate officers and fine them up 
to $100,000 for antitrust violations and to 
imprison or fine anyone who might have 
reasonable cause to believe (whether he 
knows or not) that his corporation ts vio- 
lating the antitrust laws. It will be safer to 
be a bank robber than a corporate officer 
when this passes, 

Senator Proxmire, Democrat. of Wiscon- 
sin, will push his bill to prevent any corpo- 
ration officer or lawyer involved in any way 
with an antitrust matter from being em- 
ployed or paid by the corporation for 1 year 
after conviction. This sounds like a bill of 
attainder which our forefathers condemned. 

Representative Streep, Democrat, of Okla- 
home, and Representative Patmasx, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, have introduced companion 
bills to give the Federal Trade Commission 
power to issue cease-and-desist orders to 
stop any trade practice deemed objectionable 
by FTC until a hearing can be held. This 
violates our basic legal concept that a de- 
fendant is innocent till proven guilty. and 
many practices condemned by FTC have 
been found proper by the courts after pro- 
longed litigation. 
immeasurable harm to business. 

The drug industry is under attack by Rep- 
resentative DINGELL, Democrat, of Michigan, 
and Senator KEFAUVER. These bills have 
such provisions as the limitation of patent 
rights on drugs to 3 years instead of the 
normal 17 years; the requirement that the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
approve the efficacy of drugs before they are 
marketed; and the selling of drugs only by 
generic names instead of brand names. 
Personally, I believe that our drug industry 
has done a magnificent job of research. has 
prolonged the lifespan of our citizens, and 
has not made exorbitant profits; and such 
legislation as is proposed is dangerous 
harassment, not only dangerous to the drug 
companies and our concepts of fairplay, but 
actually dangerous to our lives and health. 
I don’t know how you feel, but I would rath- 
er trust my life and health to the scientists 
of Parke Davis and Upjohn than to Secretary 
Ribicoff or his assistant, Jack Conway, who 
was Walter Reuther's assistant before he 
went to Washington. 

Senator Hart, Democrat, of Michigan, will 
undoubtedly submit bills to supervise ad- 
vertising and use of brand names of consumer 
products. a 

The patent systèm, founded by our Con- 
stitution and which has been instrumental 
in the growth and development of our coun- 
try, is under attack in several bills. 

Representative THOMPSON, Democrat, of 
New Jersey, has a bill legalizing secondary 
boycotts on construction projects, which 
would legalize the scandalous situation 
which occurred at our missile bases last year. 

Representative ELMER HOLLAND, Democrat, 
of Pennsylvania, has a pair of bills, one of 
which would legalize picketing of entire 
plants or projects if a dispute occurred in 
any segment of a construction site, and the 
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bill is drawn to cover a larger base. This 
could have the effect of closing one of your 
principal industries if a dispute arises as to 
the union approval of, say, a plumber doing 
repair work in the plant. The other of 
Representative HoLLaNp’s proposal would set 
up a several-hundred-million-dollar fund to 
retrain employees alleging that they have 
lost their Jobs due to automation. 

Senator CLARK, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
has an even broader bill on the same subject. 
Senator CLARK, by the way, is the author of 


` a statement which says, “States are no longer 


eficient instrumentalities for the applica- 
tion of human intelligence and compassion 
to human problems, Our modern industrial 
Nation has become economically one com- 
munity, with whose problems the 50. feder- 
ated States cannot deal effectively.” A trans- 
lation of this fine language would be, “It's 
hard to pass socialistic legislation at lower 
levels because the people can get at the 
legislators.” 

Senator HumpuHrey, Democrat, of Minne- 
sota, has a bill to start a permanent Youth 
Conservation Corps patterned after the old 
CCC except that it would be run by the De- 
partment of Labor rather than the Army. 

Representative CARL Perkins, Democrat, of 
Kentucky, would set up funds for the Labor 
Department to train people who drop out of 
school to qualify them for the labor force. 
This would be outside of the education pro- 
gram for which we are paying several billions 
of dollars. 

One of the principal issues will be medi- 
esl care for the aged under social security. 
The idea is to provide, in addition to medi- 
cal cure, a system of checkups which would 
make it almost impossible for you to get 
to your doctor because of the lineup of 
older people for checkups; home nursing ex- 
pense and nursing home expense; dental carc; 
and to have enough Federal inspectors to 
check up on all the old people to see if their 
diet is proper, that they are getting enough 
recreation, and that their religious life is in 
proper order, and so forth. ~ 

Old people are defined for some purposes 
as those over 40. 
~ The retirement age is to be lowered, which 
raises the serious question if there are going 
to be enough workers to do the work of the 
Nation, 

There is legislation now which takes care 
of needy people who must have medical care, 
but the liberals’ answer to that is that hu- 
man dignity is lowered if they must ask for 
help, that the help must be automatic. This 
eliminates the test of need which this thing 
Was supposed to be all about at the start. 

The costs of the proposed programs, added 
to present social security, will cost every 
man and woman worker about 10 percent of 
his or her pay if they are earning under 
$6,000. It will add about 5 to 10 percent to 
the payroll costs of businesses, which will 
break many businesses, for the average profit 
of many businesses is not that much, It will 
affix socialized medicine, for there will be 
“standards” set up for the doctors and hos- 
pitais who will take care of these problems. 
There will be no tax credits for such a pro- 
gram, and the takehome pay and disposable 
income of a majority of working Americans 
will be severely reduced. The fakers, the 
chiselers and profiteers will have a happy 
hunting ground. 

The Federal Government will also take 
over the unemployment compensation field 
if an administration-supported bill by Rep- 
resentative Kinc, Democrat, of California, is 
passed. It will immediately increase the base 
and raise the cost by making permanent now 
so-called temporary increases. It is certain 
that many businesses will fail and the in- 
come of most businesses will be reduced if 
this bill passes. 

In the field of taxation, there will be leg- 
islation proposed by the administration to 
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repeal the 4-percent dividend credit on stock 
dividends, to commence withholding on in- 
terest and dividends, to tax income earned 
abroad—even on the amounts paid in taxes 
abroad—and to extend the Korean emer- 
gency taxes. 

There will be a determined effort to reduce 
tariffs still further, and open our markets to 
foreign goods while their markets are closed 
to us because of the high costs of our pro- 
duction and their tariffs, quotas and em- 
bargoes. I have just returned from Paki- 
stan and the Far East, and every businessman 
that I talked with complained that our goods 
are too high priced, and they are buying from 
Japan and Germany. We have priced our-- 
selves out of foreign markets. When you 
read U.S. figures on foreign trade, examine 
them carefully to determine how much of 
the sales abroad are distressed agricultural 
products sold under Public Law 480 for local 
currency, which is used to build elaborate 
U.S. public buildings, rest homes, commis- 
saries, and pay for junkets in the country 
where the sale is made. 

There is more, but I have recited a few 
samples. 

TOO MUCH MEDICINE? 


I know that if you as citizens carefully 
study the foreign and domestic legislation, 
you will find food for thought, even some- 
thing to write your Senators about. Every 
bit of this proposed legislation, like good 
medicine, has a good and moral purpose 
stated, but there are side effects; and like 
taking good medicine, too much of it will 
kill you. Nature will take care of many of 
our ills if we have less medicine. 

Union workers seem destined to play a 
leading part in saving or breaking our 
democracy, and they must somehow be made 
to understand that their salvation Hes not 


with tepping at the call of their union 
leaders, but with the salvation of their 
country. 


James L. MacDevitt, director of the AFL- 
CIO committee on political education, has 
turned to the ancient union enemy, auto- 
mation, to enforce his will upon his people. 
He has installed a computer to determine 
how and whether each union member is 
registered to vote. He states that if he can 
win 20 more seats for liberals in the House 
of Representatives, the AFL-CIO will control 
the Government. 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is the brinks- 
manship with which we are now playing. 

We have no computers and no force but 
logic to enforce our will on the people of our 
land, but I believe we have a patriotism, a 
conscience that will save us from ourselves. 
The very same policies that have gotten us 
in trouble at home have gotten us in trouble 
abroad, and the same system of freedom 
and energy that made this country great 
from 1776 can find solutions compatible with 
freedom to save us at home and abroad. 

If. we are to have our freedom 10 years 
from now—even 5 years from now—you 
must now become a part of the political life 
of this country. Freedom is a political mat- 
ter. All that needs to be done to become 
slaves is to do nothing. 

We will probably get whatever kind of 
Government we deserve. 


Which Road for Transportation: Private 
Management or * * * ?—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have watched with growing concern the 
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development of numerous problems af- 
fecting our Nation’s transportation sys- 
tem and, of course, the impact these 
problems are having on the Nation's 
Overall economy and defense posture. 
This current session of Congress will 
very likely be called on to deal with 
many of these problems, and there is 
no doubt that the administration will 
shortly seek specific legislation in this 
very vital economic problem area. 

Traffic World, a weekly transportation 
news magazine, has published in booklet 
form a series of enlightening interviews 
with persons closely concerned for many 
years with these problems. I commend 
this series by the magazine’s executive 
editor, Lewis W. Britton—“Which Road 
for Transportation: Private Manage- 
ment or * * * ?”—to the attention of 
my colleagues: ; 

INTERVIEW 1 


This interview with Gerald W. Collins, 
manager of the “Transportation and Commu- 
nication Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, is the first 
of a series of interviews conducted by Traf- 
fic World since it became obvious in mid- 
1961 that the much-studied transportation 
industry was to be subjected to further 
study. The questions asked of men who 
are in a position to speak with authority 
were designed to draw their considered opin- 
ions on matters which are fundamental to 
the decisions which will determine whether 
the common carrier transportation system 
in the United States is to continue essen- 
tially as private enterprise or is to be sub- 
jected to further governmental control. It 
is a matter of pure coincidence that Richard 
Wagner, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, made the state- 
ment which is reproduced in connection 
with the interview with Mr. Collins just as 
Traffic World was preparing to launch this 
symposium, Mr. Collins in his answers to 
the questions, voices the policies adopted by 
the chamber of commerce. Is there any va- 
lidity to the suggestion that the antitrust 
laws could take the place of the present reg- 
ulatory scheme? 

The transportation industry is a regulated 
business primarily because of its importance 
to the proper functioning of our national 
economy and because competition has ordi- 
narily been viewed as being less pervasive 
as a restraining influence in a quasi-monop- 
oly situation such as exists in the common 
carrier field. 

Complete abandonment of these regula- 
tory schemes at this time would not be in 
the public interest. 

While a certain degree of Government reg- 
ulation of the transportation industry is 
generally accepted as necessary, we should 
also realize that technology and 
new conditions demand continual modifi- 
cation of the various regulatory acts if prog- 
ress is not to be stultified, 

In general, the industry will enjoy its 
maximum efficiency and growth with a min- 
imum amount of government regulation and 
interference, Therefore, it is necessary to 
continually work to reduce needless or out- 
dated laws that are not currently in the 
public interest, 

Assuming that the present policy of reg- 
ulation is to be continued, are there any 
areas where it could be lessened? 

Management should be permitted greater 
latitude in setting rate levels and regulatory 
agencies should not substitute their judg- 
ment for that of management on such ques- 
tions as the effect a proposed rate might 
have on business volume. For example, the 
airlines are currently experimenting in sev- 
eral ways with various types of incentive 
rates designed principally to lure people to 
air travel who are not now using it. The 
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regulatory agency is required to give its ap- 
proval before such rates can go into effect. 

It is in this area of pricing that manage- 
ment should be given its fuliest play with- 
out hindrance from the regulators. Man- 
agement is much better able to decide 
whether a particular rate or fare pro 
will prove beneficial, Unless a public in- 
terest issue is raised by such a proposal, the 
regulatory agencies should not become in- 
volved. 

Is there need, now, to equalize the com- 
petitive situation as between the railroads 
and the air, water and motor carrier in- 
dustries which operate over Federally sup- 
ported facilities and, for the future, between 
the airlines and the motor carriers of prop- 
erty? 

Various Government programs are cited as 
producing benefits for one form of trans- 
portation as opposed to another that may 
be in competition for identical traffic. Res- 
sonable people will agree that Government 
should not engage in activities that unduly 
prefer one part of the economy over another 
unless an important element of nati 
interest is involved. It is also reasonable 
that if such a program ts found necessary, 
the beneficiaries should bear a fair share of 
the costs. Otherwise, fundamental prop- 
erty rights and economic relationships are 
disturbed, 

To promote equity in such cases and to 
discourage needless Government projects, 
the National Chamber has favored the de- 
velopment of a user-charge program when- 
ever it is practicable to do so. 

Would greater freedom of competition 
achieve the stated purpose of the national 
transportation policy—a system of trans- 
portation adequate to the postal, commer- 
cial and defense needs of the country? 

The chamber believes that all forms of 
transportation should be permitted com- 
petitive opportunities that will conserve for 
the public good the advantages of each. The 
freest possible play of competitive forces that 
is consistent. with the national interest would 
produce the most efficient use of our trans- 
port facilities and therefore would be in the 
public interest. 

It is suggested that one phase of study bY 
the Government would be the part each seg- 
ment of the transportation industry should 
play. Would the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Tavor allocation of traffic by any means other 
than competition? 

The chamber would not favor allocation 
of traffic by any means other than competi- 
tion unless overriding national considera- 
tions such as national security were involved. 
Allocation of traffic by government edict 18 
the way this matter would be handled under 
a dictatorship. This Nation has grown 
strong through our system of individual 
initiative and competition. This competi- 
tion has been the incentive for improve- 
ment and should continue to be if we wish 
to make continued None of us 
should lose sight of this important differ- 
ence. 

In view of one contract worked out be- 
tween dock operators and stevedors on the 
Pacific coast under which part of the sav- 
ings from automation or improved working 
rules go to the union in cash payments, 
should there be a study of the equities to 
be observed in formulating such agreements? 

I am not sure what is necessary here, but 
in this agreement it appears that most of 
the benefits of new technology was gobbled 
up by the labor union. Historically, of 
course, these improvements have been sh: 
by management and the public has also 
benefited through lower charges. In our 
maritime trades today, we are badly out- 
classed costwise by foreign competitors. We 
desperately need to cut costs and to close 
this gap. The future of this industry as well 
as others may well depend on achieving 8 
better competitive balance. Therefore, when 
the unlon grabs the major part of cost sav- 
ings from automation and takes these bene- 
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fits in the form of dollar payments to store 
in their treasury, it insures we will continue 
to operate as the highest cost operators. 
This is very shortsighted for the union, the 
industry and the Nation. Perhaps the labor 
Union leadership is what needs to be in- 
vestigated. 

Does the chamber favor a working rela- 
tionship between the departments of the 
Federal Government dealing with labor and 
Tegulatory bodies, so that pricing of labor 
and of service is coordinated? 

No. The Federal Government, through 
either the Department of Labor or the regu- 
latory agencies, should not try to coordinate 
the pricing of labor and the rates set for 
Services. Wage rates should result from 
Pure collective bargaining between manage- 
Ment and labor and rates for services should 
be set by management, subject only to re- 
View by the regulatory agency to determine 
if they are in the public interest. 

What can be done to reverse the loss of 
trafic by common carriers to exempt car- 
Tiers? 

The exemption provisions in the Interstate 

Act should be tightened to make 
them apply strictly to the movement orig- 
inally intended by Congress. Continual 

ning of these exemptions has been the 
basic cause of this problem. Energetic en- 
forcement by the States as well as the Fed- 
eral Government will be necessary. Also the 
Carriers should be allowed greater latitude 
to price these services with greater imagi- 
Nation so as to counter the need of shippers 
to resort to private carriage. 

What steps can be taken to halt the trend 

which regulation, since the Interstate 
e Act was first enacted, has nar- 
rowed the areas of managerial discretion? 

It will require continuous hard work by all 
Sroups interested in the welfare of the trans- 
Portation industry. All of us should con- 

Ually challenge any proposed legislation 
to be vitally sure it is necessary before it is 

ed. We should continually seek out 
those laws which have outlived their use- 
ess and secure their repeal. The na- 
tional chamber for example now is support- 
ing repeal of the antiquated full crew law for 
rallroads and elimination of the locomotive 
inspection requirement originally designed 
for outmoded coal burning locomotives. 

We should continually recognize that even 
though this industry is regulated as a public 
Utility, We need the maximum amount of 
initiative and new thinking which is avail- 
able in each company’s management. Close 

ernment regulation can discourage the 

development of new ideas and initiative if 

it is not used judiciously. Maximum man- 

agerial freedom is necessary if we are to 
ess. = 

Should the Reorganization Act be modified 
to make plain that the President's plans sub- 
Mitted under that act are to deal with agen- 

in the executive branch, or with such 
executive duties as have been placed by 
mgress in the independent agencies, and 
to make it perfectly clear that, as arms of 
Congress, the regulatory agencies are the 
Tesponsibility of Congress? 

It probably would facilitate matters if the 
ACt was so clarified. However, the expedient 
alternative is to oppose any plan that at- 
tempts to transfer regulatory functions to 
the Executive. A case in point is Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 7 of 1961, relating to mari- 
time functions. This plan would transfer 
the statutory duties of the Federal Maritime 
Board relating to the determination of ship 
Construction and operating differential sub- 
Sidies to the Secretary of Commerce. Thus, 
it would give to the executive branch funt- 
tions that are closely allied with the regu- 
latory responsibility and which have tradi- 
tionally been under the supervision of the 
Congress, 
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Report From the Congo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article written by the Reverend and Mrs. 
Everett Woodcock. Reverend Wood- 
cock’s father, Ray C. Woodcock, lives in 
Cochranton, Pa., and is a constituent of 
mine. The article was printed in the 
Meadville Tribune, Meadville, Pa., and 
it throws a lot of light on the situation 
in the Congo: 

ARMED Forck DEEPENS CONGO Divisions 


(Eprror's Note.—-Because of the tense situ- 
ation in the Congo, the following report of 
the Reverend and Mrs, Everett Woodcock to 
their friends gives a timely insight into con- 
ditions there. The Reverend Mr. Woodcock, 
a native of Cochranton, and his wife have 
spent 15 years in African mission fields, 9 of 
them in the Congo, making them intimately 
familiar with conditions in that country. 
Their report comes from Elisabethville, capi- 
tal of Katanga Province, recent scene of con- 
fiict between Katanga troops and United 
Nations forces.) 


(By the Reverend and Mrs. Everett Wood- 
cock) 

This time, during the hostilities in Ka- 
tanga, we are looking in from the outside. 
We had arranged to spend the schoo) holi- 
days as a family In Rhodesia, for our overdue 
annual vacation. Our daughters, Mary and 
Elaine, came with friends to Kitwe, where 
we met them on December 6. Then we came 
on to Salisbury, to meet Ray. Part of the 
time is being spent at a lake near Salisbury, 
to be followed by some traveling. 

We were reluctant to leave Elisabethville 
just at the time of difficulty, but we knew 
from experience that it is practically im- 
possible to carry out effective work in the 
midst of war. The African leaders feel it 
better for us to not take unnecessary risk. 
We decided it better to have a vacation and 
be prepared to do our best if we can return 
after a month, 

PROPAGANDA BROADCAST 

We had hoped to the end that the United 
Nations would not risk the all-out offensive 
that they threatened, But for the past sev- 
eral months it has been increasingly evident 
that the Katanga has actually been living 
under a military occupation. The evidence 
of actual attack kept mounting. The scat- 
tered officers of the U.N. were consolidated 
around the airport and the headquarters 
near town. Some of the civilian personnel 
were evacuated to Leopoldville with the 
promise that they would be returned in 2 
weeks when things would be under control. 
The helicopters flew overhead and armored 
ears drove through town. This action has 
preceded every U.N. disturbance thus far. 
Malicious propaganda was broadcast over 
international radios and the statements of 
the Katanga Government unscrupulously 
misrepresented. 

A group of Irish officers revealed to friends 
of ours how sadly misinformed they are. 
They felt that they would soon be called 
upon to establish order because the Katanga 
Army was about to disintegrate, that it was 
corrupted with European technicians and 
mercenaries, and that the people were losing 
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confidence in the government. The African 
informants and employees of the U.N. repre- 
sent a small, radical, minority of the popu- 
lation. 

The inaccuracy of the information upon 
which they act is borne out by the dificul- 
ties experienced in carrying out their de- 
clared aims. 

The alerted Katanga Army took up their 
strategic defensive positions. Control points 
were reinforced on all roads around Elisa- 
bethville. The fireworks started a half-mile 
from our house when an armored conyoy of 
the U.N. opened fire on the roadblock lead- 
ing to town, It is reported that they gave 
advance notice that they would do so, Both 
sides were ready. 

STRANGE WAR 

It seemed like a strange war. The Katanga 
defenses seemed to be scattered about. They 
were obviously inexperienced, but deter- 
mined. The United Nations, for all its dis- 
play of power and armor, seemed to make 
little progress. Naturally, soldiers paid to 
fight on foreign soil are not as ready to risk 
their life as they would be defending their 
own country, At one of the airports, several 
weeks ago, the U.N. soldiers told an American 
Globemaster crew that they felt they were 
fighting on the wrong side. On different oc- 
casions other U.N. men have told mission- 
aries that they felt they came to help the 
Congo, not to kill and destroy. 

How tragic it is that the decisions to 
launch death and destruction are made far 
off across the ocean by men who have not 
taken the trouble to examine the situation 
firsthand, Do they conscientiously support 
the wiping out of familles in their homes, 
bonrbing of hospitals, destruction of electric 
power stations, and places of business, or 
do they not believe it is happening? 

UNITED STATES PAYS PRICE 

The U.S. Government is paying a tremen- 
dous price to betray its stanchest friend in 
Africa. Some, who admit it, regret that it 
must be done to unify the Congo. 

The terrific amount of men and machines 
of destruction that is being massed from 
many nations is a tribute to the stability and 
courage of little Katanga. It is also solidify- 
ing and deepening the divisions, stirring up 
regional and tribal hatreds that have been 
held under control for many years. It can 
hardly be expected that a military victory 
will prepare the way to force the people to 
unite. 

We can readily understand that the Afri- 
ean people would fight and die rather than 
be again subjected to foreign dominations, 
especially that evidenced by the United Na- 
tions, which has effectively belied its title of 
“peace organization.” It is also understand- 
able that-Europeans who have grown up in 
the Congo should volunteer and be willing 
to die to save their families from that fate. 

Perhaps by the time you receive this, the 
irrevocable deed will be done. If only the 
voice of the American people could be heard, 
appealing that other peoples have the right 
to have the same freedoms that America is 
so proud of having. 

INHUMANITY PROTESTED 


While the U.S. Government supports the 
U.N, action, we feel it has a moral obliga- 
tion to take a stand against the inhumane 
activities of the army it supports and the 
indiscriminate use of the war materials car- 
ried in U.S. planes. This much could be 
done, even while reaffirming its opposition 
to the Katanga government. 

We are appealing to the American Govern- 
ment and people to realize that military 
might ia deepening divisions in the Congo 
and destroying the civilizing influence of 
many years. It is already tragically late, 
but the United States can still act to oppose 
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inhumane destruction and urge the United 
Nations to act constructively for peace by 
civil operations and technical assistance. In 
such a way they can help create a peaceful 
situation in which the African people can 
reestablish the unity of the Congo. 


Musicians’ Association President Speaks 
for the Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I would like to in- 
clude at this point in the Rxconn a letter 
from Mr. Joseph T. DeVitt, president of 
the Rochester Musicians Association 
Local No. 66, to Representative Frank 
THOMPSON, of New Jersey. 

Mr. DeVitt, who has served as presi- 
dent of the Rochester Musicians Associ- 
ation for a number of years, is deeply 
concerned about what he sees as a de- 
cline in this country’s cultural level. He 
suggests that the Government subsidize 
the arts and require young people to 
take art appreciation courses. 

His letter follows: 

ROCHESTER MUSICIANS ASSOCIATION, 
Rochester, N.Y., November 27, 1961. 

Congressman FRANK THOMPSON, 

Chairman of Subcommittee on Culture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear ConcressMAN: During the past few 
months, several important events, very vital 
to our profession, have taken place across 
the Nation. The Metropolitan Opera, New 
York Philharmonic, and Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra are all in serious 
contract negotiations with their respective 
managements. This is the annual tug-of- 
war which plagues most symphony orchestras 
and management and they all stem from the 
incontrovertible fact that these orchestras 
cannot support themselves with box-office 
receipts alone. They need help from other 
sources and are being hard put to find these 
sources, In the past they have been helped 
by local foundations, public subscription, 
private subsidy, endowment, revenue from 
“popular” shows sponsored by management. 
However, with the steadily rising cost of op- 
eration, these benefactors are asked each 
year to increase their contribution and they 
have all reached the saturation point; hence 
the reason for annual bickering. The only 
plausible solution to this nettling problem 
is Government subsidy. Of course our Gov- 
ernment cannot subsidize music without in- 
cluding the other arts, but this is only part 
of the solution. If Government is going to 
subsidize the arts, it would be consistent to 
educate our children to appreciate and enjoy 
them. 

Music is the basic ingredient of all arts; 
are not the dance, drama, painting, theater, 
et cetera, all expressions of music of the soul? 
Would it not be prudent to fully expose our 
children to the aesthetic beauty of the fine 
arts? These are the facts and there is a pro- 
gram possible to increase the culture of our 
people. 

The level of a civilization is determined 
by the cultural level of that particular civil- 
ization; our cultural level has been slowly 
ebbing, it needs help badly. This past ses- 
sion of Congress has shown a willingness to 
aid education but could not agree on how 
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this aid should be distributed; they also 
have shown a very mild interest in aiding the 
arts. Why not combine the two and sub- 
stantially raise our cultural level? 

We haye to broaden the base of our 
culture and the best place to broaden 
it is at the very foundation; our pri- 
mary and secondary schools. Most art 
courses in our schools are selective and the 
younger children shy away from them, All 
children attending primary schools should be 
compelled to take an art appreciation course 
of 1 or 2 hours per week; they should at 
least be given a choice of like or dislike. 
How many adults who learned to love and 
appreciate the arts in their middle years wish 
that they knew much sooner that all these 
beauties of life were unattended. These 
adults were not even mildly exposed to the 
arts; had they been, their instinctive love for 
them would have been awakened much 
sooner. It is also fair to say that in thou- 
sands of these cases their whole lives would 
have been changed; no doubt for the better. 
There is nothing that refines a person more 
than good music and literature and apprecia- 
tion of art. 

If and when Congress passes an aid to 
education bill, it should incorporate a clause 
which states that part of the grant must 
be used to insure that every child from 
grades 1 to 12 be given at least 1 hour per 
week in art appreciation—compulsory. Iam 
sure that in 10 years time there will be much 
less juvenile delinquency, crime, laziness, 
and more contented parents and teachers. 
Now if Congress decided to subsidize the arts 
it would insure that the child of today would 
be the cultured person of tomorrow, and it 
would also insure a higher level of civiliza- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
Josrrn T. DxVrrr. 

President, Rochester Musicians Associa- 

tion, Local 66. 


Government by Executive Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, we 
have traveled a long distance down the 
road toward executive domination of 
public affairs and private lives of our 
citizens in the last year. 

The noted columnist, Mr. David 
Lawrence, has compiled a series of facts 
which sound an alarm for thinking 
Americans. We may well ask, “Where 
are we headed?” 

The presentation by Mr. Lawrence 
follows: 

CREATING AN IMAGE OF AUTOCRACY—KENNEDY 
Abs BELIEVED ACTING BEYOND CONSTITU- 
TION'S PRINCIPLES 
The last thing in the world that President 

Kennedy probably wants to do is to create 

the image of an autocracy. Unwittingly, 

that's the Impression conveyed by some of 
his messages to Congress calling for a con- 
centration of power in the Executive in 
everything from the fixing of agricultural 
prices to the raising or lowering of taxes by 
the White House. Also, without consulting 

Congress, the President has used the Execu- 

tive order authority to go beyond the writ- 

ten law. His subordinates have taken a 

cue from him and have stretched their 

activities beyond the principles of the Con- 
stitution itself; Here are some examples: 


February 15 


1. The Chairman of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission speaks out with the 
President's approval and threatens all radio 
and television stations with a possible re- 
fusal to renew their licenses if they don’t 
furnish programs according to the taste or 
judgment of the administration. It is denied 
that this is censorship, but it certainly 1s 
a form of coercion. 

2. The President's press secretary as- 
sembles in a private meeting the secretaries 
of Members of Congress of the Democratic 
Party and urges them to get their consti- 
tuents to write letters to the TV stations, 
paricularly in the West, which are not carry- 
ing Presidential press conferences on the 
air. When constituents start writing to 
stations and telling them they have been 
advised by the offices of their Congressmen 
or Senators to demand that the President be 
given more space on television, it begins to 
look less like an ordinary publicity maneuver 
and more like a form of coercion, for the 
TV station may come to feel their licenses 
will not be renewed in they don’t play ball 
with the administration. 

3. The press has published in recent days 
many dispatches from Washington telling 
how “censorship” operates inside the Gov- 
ernment with respect to public speeches, not 
merely by military personnel but by civil- 
ians. The President has a legal right to 
withhold information as to the identity of 
the individual censors, but the fact is that 
when censorship is applied, the public feels 
that a kind of “party line” is being handed 
out. 

4. President Kennedy has come out in 
favor of organizing Federal employees in 
labor unions and has issued an Executive 
order requiring formal recognition of such 
unions. While the document discreetly 
points out that a Federal employee can 
refrain from joining if he wishes, and still 
keep his job—a sort of “right to work“ 
doctrine—it also provides an elaborate 
machinery to encourage union organization. 
Surprisingly enough, a task force of admin- 
istration officials, headed by Secretary of 
Labor Goldberg, has proposed—and the 
President has accepted its recommenda- 
tions—that the checkoff of union dues be 
instituted. An individual may refrain, of 
course, from giving permission to “deduct 
his dues from his paycheck, but the main 
purpose is to make dues collection easier. 

5. At present, only 33 percent of the 2.3 
million Federal employees are unionized. 
By making it possible to collect dues from 
a bigger percentage of Federal employees, 
not only do the unions get more revenue. 
but an organization is established through 
which political pressure can be exerted in 
behalf of the administration. It could be- 
come a powerful political body. These em- 
ployees, including postal workers, are located 
in every community in the country. 

6. By Executive order of the President and 
without authority from Congress, a com- 
pany which bids for any Government con- 
tract now must, in effect, give assurances to 
the executive departments that it will hire 
an as yet undetermined number of persons 
from every race or creed or color. This pol- 
icy was adopted to a limited extent under 
the preceding administration, but it has 
been carried even further under the present 
administration. An official questionnaire 
has been sent to 38,000 companies, each of 
which has contracts with the Government 
in excess of $50,000, asking them to list how 
many Negroes they employ. Will they next 
be asked how many of each religion they 
employ? How many of the 15.5 million 
workers involved who have earned their 
place by merit will be deprived of their jobs 
to make way for the others? 

This is obviously a political move in the 
civil rights controversy, but it is also a form 
of coercion in which the people's money that 
should be spent only by the award of Gov- 
ernment contracts to the lowest bidder could 
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Conceivably be spent among contractors who 
are subservient to the Government on po- 
litical issues, but who charge higher prices. 
The whole theory seems to be that the 
end justifies the means. It's a doctrine 
Which political bossism has always followed, 
in these days when America is boasting 
abroad about the freedom of the individual 
in our midst, some of these goings on seem 
More suitable for a police state than a 
democracy. 


» “Liberals” Defined 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr, COLMER. Mr. Speaker, because 
Sf the loose bantering around of the 
terms “liberal” and “conservative,” I 

for the consideration of the 
readers of the Recorp a very timely arti- 
die by Columnist Raymond Moley of 
Newsweek, which was reprinted with ap- 
Propriate remarks by Columnist Tom 
ge of Mississippi's great newspa- 

ber, the Clarion Ledger. 

The article follows: 

“LIBERALS” DEFINED 

So-called rightwing conservatives are be- 
iag smeared and ridiculed these days, so it 

interesting to come across a statement 
that puts “liberalism™ under the microscope 
Of critical analysis. 

Columnist Raymond Moley of Newsweek 
Was a militant “liberal” in the early days 
Of FDR's New Deal, but his enthusiasm has 
long since cooled. He is now a sound, con- 
ent advocate of conservative principles 

government. 

* Moley has come up with this brief 

t penetrating definition that fits the ayer- 
âge “liberal” like the bark on a tree. 

“WITLESS, NOT WICKED” 
‘Liberals are not knaves. They are naive. 
They are not delinquent. They are deluded. 
are not wicked. They are witless. They 
are not pro-Communist. They merely believe 
can be killed with kindness; 

Money, and appeasement. 

i “The liberal is really a very sensitive fel- 
Ow. His antennas vibrate violently with 
very 11] in this broad land, His imagination 
teems with solutions. In fact, he has more 

solutions than there are problems. 

Since there are always problems in our so- 
ciety, the liberals Join in Congress to pass 
Slaw, Then the law creates an agency with 
a big appropriation to spend. Then the lib- 
l go on to other real or imaginary prob- 
ems, leaving the practical questions to the 
Rew bureaucrats.” 

ROOSEVELT'S WARNING 
As we see it, one of the worst faults of 
rn liberalism is the tendency to pile 
Up debt through reckless and irresponsible 
pending as a means of buying votes to stay 

Power. 

Tronically, Franklin D. Roosevelt, daddy of 
Modern liberalism, and patron saint of Ken- 
Redyism warned against this practice while 
running for his first term in 1932, when he 

lemnly declared: 

“If a nation is living within its income, its 
Credit is good. But if, like a spendthrift, it 

discretion to the winds, and is willing 
to make no sacrifice at all in spending: if it 
extends its taxing and continues to 
Pile up deficits, it is on the road to bank- 
Tuptcy. Let us have the courage to stop bor- 
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rowing to meet continuing deficits. Let us 
stop the deficits.” 
TRUE CONSERVATISM 

Conservatives are accused of being 
against but never for anything. This 
accusation is both false and ridiculous. By 
its very definition, conservatism is for pre- 
serving our “existing institutions and form 
of government,” and opposed to arbitrary, 
reckless experiments designed to establish a 
Federal-welfare-state bureaucracy as our su- 
preme master. 

The real conservative is for placing the 
U.S. Constitution above the U.N. Charter; 
for the preservation of American free entcr- 
prise; for an abrupt halt in today's trend 
toward national socialism and world govern- 
ment. 

SOUND PRINCIPLES 

True conservative is for the individual's 
right to choose his own associates and for 
his right to earn a profit by his own initia- 
tive; for limiting the power of government 
over the lives of its citizens; for more self- 
reliance and less reliance on government. 

The real conservative is for the restoration 
of a sound, balanced economy; for sane finan- 
cial policies and liquidation of public debt; 
for regaining America’s former position of 
dominance and respect in world affairs; for 
getting Uncle Sam off of his knees and back 
on his feet—without paying more blackmail 
or tribute to bandit and beggar nations, or 
letting them run our Government for us. 


The National Student Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time now, I have been very con- 
cerned about the actions of the National 
Student Association. This organization, 
claiming to represent over 1 million 
students and 300 colleges and univer- 
sities, has long been known for its radi- 
cally liberal political leanings and does 
not strike me as being fairly representa- 
tive of the opinions of the majority of 
American college and university stu- 
dents. 

I should like to call to your attention 
an article which appeared recently in 
the Creseent of Gamma Phi Beta by 
Miss Kay Wonderlic. It is one of the 
most critical appraisals of the National 
Student Association which I have seen 
and one which deserves very careful 
study. 

NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION: THE Most 
SERIOUS THREAT, TO THE ACADEMIC COMMU- 
NITY 
The National Student Association is the 

most detrimental influence on the academic 
community in one decade. It is not only 
anti-intellectual, it encourages corrupt and 
irresponsible leadership and fosters a de- 
based morality. 

Two decades ago the menace was Com- 
munist infiltration in National Student As- 
sociation, today it is the weakening of the 
moral fiber and the teaching of a lack of 
responsibility for words and deeds which 18 
the more significant threat. 

National Student Association is proving a 
disservice to students, faculty, and admin- 
istrators. The main disservice rendered the 
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American student is to encourage him to 
practice deceit and to develop a low regard 
for basic fair play and civil liberties. 

These charges can all be substantiated by 
examples of National Student Association 
in action. The anti-intellectualism of Na- 
tional Student Association is best seen in 
the resolutions its annual congresses adopt, 
It is the rule rather than the exception that 
the “Pact” sections of these resolutions con- 
tain mere opinion or list unsubstantiated 
arguments from one side of a controversial 
topic. 

While thorough researching of a subject is 
basic to a scholarly pursuit, National Stu- 
dent Association material, both resolutions 
and background papers, demonstrates an ob- 
vious lack of researching. A member of the 
National Student Association executive com- 
mittee ran up to me during the 1961 con- 
gress asking what I knew about migrant 
workers. He had to write a resolution within 
the next 45 minutes, he said. He was 
handed a couple of pamphlets on the topic, 
and quoting a paragraph or two from each, 
he wrote his resolution, which was immedi- 
ately adopted by his committee. 

Further evidence for this point comes 
from a dean of a State university which was 
the subject of National Student. Association 
condemnation last year. “The two sections 
of the resolution entitled ‘Fact’ and ‘Declara- 
tion’ are so riddled with misstatements, half-. 
truths, and unstated facts that it would be 
impossible to respond to each,” he says. He 
also said, answering an inquiry about Na- 
tional Student Association's reference to a 
university report, “almost every sentence of 
the resolution contains either outright error 
or distortions of the report.” 

That National Student Association veers 
from an academic attitude is apparent in 
the structure of its meetings, also. Time is 
not provided for a searching analysis of top- 
ics it decides to discuss. Over 200 legisla- 
tive items came from committees which met 
for a few hours during the summer congress. 
The 1960 record of 40 resolutions in 14 hours 
was topped in 1961, though many member 
schools were pleading for quality rather than 
quantity. 

In deriving these resolutions, the drafters 
accepted such “factual verifications” as, 
“Many people that . “It is com- 
monly felt * * +,” and even “I've heard sev- 
eral people say * , “Often the sources 
‘for facts’ are partisan or interest 
groups, and the material is rarely attributed 
to them within the context of the “fact 
section.” 

The emphasis is on the participants’ 
status as students rather than as scholars. 
It becomes a matter of thinking of them- 
Selves as a special and significant lobby 
group which must speak out on every issue. 
Rather than stimulating its members to 
thought or motivating them to investigate 
important issues, National Student Associa- 
tion offers the ego-fulfilling chance to “sound 
off.” That the atmosphere of an NSA con- 
gress promotes a feeling of self-importance 
bordering on impertinence is illustrated by 
the fact that these ofttimes ill founded and 
poorly researched items, frequently are sent 
to the U.S. Congress, and one was even sent 
to the Russian commandant in Berlin. 

The leadership in the National Student 
Association has proved itself to be frequently 
irresponsible, disrespectful and deceitful. 
Although its officers are full-time salaried of- 
ficials, they are not held responsible for their 
actions during their term of office when 
these actions cannot be proved to be directly 
connected with the activities of the associa- 
tion. The national affairs vice president of 
the National Student Association demon- 
strated himself both irresponsible and de- 
ceitful this fall when he posed as a reporter 
for a New York newspaper and became in- 
volved in a racial disturbance in the South. 
Although he was operating in the very field 
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for which the National Student Association 
has given him responsibility, his lie and par- 
ticipation in such activity are excused as 
being unfortunate, but not relating to his 
National Student Association standing. 

Booing and jeering are an accepted part of 
National Student Association congresses. 
The assemblage not only shows a lack of re- 
spect for its speakers, it demonstrates it to- 
ward its own members. Many a speaker at 
such meetings has had to stop until the 
boos subsided. Often it has been the very 
leadership of the association which fosters 
this climate. The 1960-61 international af- 
fairs vice president exemplified the kind of 
treatment accorded a dissenter when he 
handed me his report saying. Compliment- 
ary copy, not with my compliments”—this 
was on the first occasion I had to meet him 
personally. 

The 1960-61 president of the association 
offers ready examples of deceitfulness in Na- 
tional Student Association leadership. He 
told at least two member schools he would 
not entertain a motion to refer all pending 
legislation to the executive committee, if one 
should be made at the congress. Such a 
resolution was made by his international af- 
fairs vice president, entertained by him, and 
adopted. It is possible, of course, that Na- 
tional Student Association had elected a 
president unfamiliar with parliamentary 
procedure and not aware that his promise 
would be difficult to fulfill—and one who 
neglected to think the situation through be- 
fore making such a commitment to the 
groups for which he was responsible (and 
which were paying his salary). 

I present these few examples to show that 
I can substantiate my charges, and that I 
am willing to do so. These same individuals 
to whom I have referred toss aside most 
criticism, saying it is unfounded. It is time 
they be made responsible for their words 
and deeds, as all elected leaders should be. 

Another widespread malady among Na- 
tional Student Association leaders is evasive- 
ness. They will not tell their own members 
where they get contributions to the associa- 
tion. Schools which make up its member- 
ship and support National Student Associa- 
tion cannot find out from its officers what 
the total annual budget is. 

Criticism of National Student Association 
leadership is more than criticism of a few 
individuals, because the effect can be so 
great on many would-be student leaders. 
National Student Association is a training 
ground for campus executives. As the cur- 
rent president of the association points out, 
few people leave National Student Associa- 
tion congresses without having undergone 
some sort of change. All too frequently that 
change is the new-found realization that it's 
easier to get what you want from a group 
if you practice deceit and disrespect, and that 
it's possible to get away with it if you follow 
a few simple rules. They are also apt to be 
convinced that the ends justify the means— 
a rule which seems to govern the actions of 
all too many National Student Association 
leaders. 

These student leaders witness legislative 
sessions where a small group leads the en- 
tire assembly in a predetermined direction. 
They learn how easy it is to pass resolutions 
and then forget them. I wonder how many 
of them feel any responsibility for their 
actions ‘at National Student Association or 
for their voting record there? Few con- 
sidered whether their vote accurately rep- 
resented their schools, and even fewer report 
back to their schools on how they voted. 
Probably still fewer ever considered what 
happened to the resolutions they worked on 
so feverishly during those summer sessions. 
The consequence of their actions is a ne- 
glected matter. 

National Student Association has proved 
its inability to accomplish its stated goals. 
Its legislative goal is neither laudable, nor 
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realistic. It passes resolutions about which 
students are both uninformed and uncon- 
cerned. This does not mean students 
shouldn’t be concerned about these matters. 
But it is setting itself up as the student 
vanguard, the committee of the elite, to leg- 
islate in the name of all American students. 
Any student of statistics can tell you it is 
simply not possible for an organization whose 
membership is less than 20 percent of the 
colleges in the country to claim to represent 
eyen half of the total, Even this elementary 
math seems beyond Nation! Student Associa- 
tion's power of realization, for it continues 
to state in its preamble that “We, the 
students of the United States of Amer- 
ica * * * do hereby establish the US. Na- 
tional Student Association.” 

It is up to the students presently in col- 
lege to make the vast improvements neces- 
sary in National Student Association or rid 
themselves of the ofganization. But all 
Americans should be aware of the threat it 
presents to the academic community and 
support those presently fighting in this 
cause. 

National Student Association is a symp- 
tom—and a serious one—of a killing disease. 
Perhaps in finding a cure for it we will be 
contributing to the well-being not only of 
this college generation, but of our country 
and our world. 

What can be done? I have suggested 
students work for an educational emphasis 
in National Student Association, ridding the 
association of its legislative activities on a 
national level, and concentrate on learning 
and stimulating thought through national 
gatherings for lectures, debates, seminars, and 
discussions. But this is a partial solution, 
at best. 

The problem we see with National Student 
Association is a matter of the students’ total 
character and values. The maladies in Na- 
tional Student Association have been allowed 
to flourish because so many college students 
have accepted the debased morality which it 
exemplifies. There is a lack of absolute 
standards among college students. Few are 
willing to commit themselves and even fewer 
are willing to fight for the things in which 
they believe—especially when those things 
are of a moral or philosophical nature and 
difficult to give material values. s 

Many of us fear the atomic bomb destroy- 
ing us, but I have an even greater fear that 
we will destroy ourselves through our lack of 
absolute standards and dedication to moral 
principles. 

Should a third world war come, it will not 
only be bombs we must fear. There may be 
nothing left of us to destroy, Many will have 
accepted the possibility of total destruction 
and given in to free love and other forms of 
debased morality. To so many, such matters 
are relative to outside situations. They don't 
have principles which they will uphold in 
the face of such an extreme threat as nuclear 
war. Whether nuclear attacks come or not, 
we will have destroyed ourselves and the in- 
stitutions basic to our present way of life 
(Le., family, church). 

There are four steps which I feel students 
must take, should we survive to be a healthy 
and happy generation. The first is to think— 
to think about themselves, to be introspec- 
tive and concerned about discovering those 
things which are most important to them. 
Studying and sometimes prove to 
be mutually exclusive, and all too often the 
latter suffers—especially when the probing 
25 Into the nebulous problem of Who Am 

The second step is to try to establish a set 
of absolute standards which they (this can 
only be done individually) intend to make 
their guideposts throughout life. This in- 
volves the difficult matter of determining 
right from wrong and leads to the next step, 
the adoption of a basic philosophy. 
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Few of us know what we stand for, what 
we believe in, or have a foundation from 
which to build a concept of our total self. 
We may know what we like or dislike, 
vote for or against, but few of us know why: 
We haven't a set of basic principles to guide 
us or give us a means of measurement. We 
have been given Ten Commandments, but 
how many of us have actually thought about 
these in terms of absolute standards which 
we can use in determining a set of basio 
principles? 

There must also be commitment. This last 
and fundamental step involves doing some- 
thing about the decisions our previous steps 
have led to. We must live up to the stand- 
ards we chose to adopt, and we must fight for 
their preservation when they are endangered. 
We must not be afraid to be controversial, 
or to exert leadership in a fight for the things 
to which we commit ourselves. 

We make too many meaningless commit- 
ments. Too often our sorority pledges, our 
National Student Association votes, are just 
a matter of joining the group, without 8 
commitment. Violations of pledges are not 
considered serious. Just as we learn short 
cuts and other bad habits from National 
Student Association, we are learning to make 
Meaningless vows which we will not be re- 
quired to fulfill when we sign a sorority 
pledge. 

All of us should be ready to commit our- 
selves to the things in which we believe, but 
such commitments should not be taken 
lightly. We must be ready to live up to 
them and actually fight for them. Each of 
us must establish guideposts and goals— 
must come to know what it is we live for. 
will try for, and die for. 

Providing money, houses, and social oppor- 
tunities is not enough. The sorority should 
help its members to find themselves. 
should challenge them and interest them in 
following the steps that lead to this discov- 
ery. Sororities will fall short of this if they 
ask acceptance of meaningless pledges and 
fail to require commitment and adherence 
to the standards they set for membership. 
Sororities are in a position to take a positive 
step in aiding their membership in the in- 
trospective process, National Student Ass0- 
ciation has been a negative influence. It has 
loosened the moral fiber of many so-called 
student leaders and has exemplified anti- 
intellectualism and irresponsibility. But 
National Student Association is itself inani- 
mate—it is the student, the individual, with 
whom we must be concerned, Only through 
his thoughtfulness and commitment can 4 
problem such as National Student Associa- 
tion be solved. 


Public-Spirited Citizen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S. C., 
of February 6, 1962. 

The editorial follows: 

PUBLIC-SPIRITED CITIZEN 

Gaffney has no more public-spirited citi- 
zen than Brady B. Morgan, retired business- 
man, who a few days ago made a gift Of 
$8,500 to Cherokee County for the 
of adding rooms to the Sherard-Allen Nurs- 
ing Home. 
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As a result of Mr. Morgan's interest and 
Benerosity, the home will be able to accept 
and care for six more residents after the 
Proposed addition is constructed. 

This is only another evidence of Mr. Mor- 
Ban's interest in helping others. He had 
Previously donated the land for the Church 
of God's orphanage near Gaffney and for the 
Girl Scouts camping grounds near Broad 

ver. 

Mr. Morgan and his wife both have been 
Uberal contributors for the benefit of local 

tutions, particularly the Buford Street 
Methodist Church over the years. 

Not many local citizens have matched the 
record of the Morgans in this respect. Gaff- 
ney and Cherokee County would be better 
Of if there were more people here like them. 


George Todt’s Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Columns of George Todt which regularly 
appear in the Los Angeles Herald Ex- 
&miner are consistently good. They are 

worthy of national syndication. 
I believe Members of Congress should 
have an opportunity to read Mr. Todt's 
Columns of December 13 and 14, 1961. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the columns in the Appendix of the Con- 
SRESSTONAL RECORD. 

U.N, SLAUGHTER IN CONGO 
(By George Todt) 
“There is something rotten in the State of 
Denmark. — Shakespeare (“Hamlet”), 
is something decidedly wrong, it 
Seems to this writer, with the military role 
the ee Nations is playing in the Congo. 
it? 
correct answer appears only too obvi- 
2 the U.N. is interfering dangerously in 
he internal affairs of a sovereign nation. 

Meddling” would be a better name for it. 

Actually, the august world body main- 
tained it was for this very cogent reason that 
t could not interject itself into the bloody 

‘UNgarian revolution against Russian im- 

ism in 1957—the Reds claimed it was 
nly an internal matter. 

Now when the Communists and their 

gain the upper hand in an action of 
this kind, the U.N. is only too ready to main- 
tain a hands-off policy. 
REDS STEAL 


But it is apparently a horse of a different 
when the Soviets commence getting the 
end of the stick—as in the case of the 

Secession of Communist-hating Katanga 

Province in the Congo. 

y not call a spade a spade? 

has been engaged in, a nefarious, under- 

handed operation for many months which 

To for only one overriding purpose: 
‘hand the Congo—and ultimately all of 

black Africa—to the Soviet Union. 

8 are we Americans paying our good 
Payers’ money for a self-defeating meas- 

ure of this kind? 

Ask the Department of State that question. 

eau the chief of the Voice of America— 

‘Ward R. Murrow—that important question. 


AND WE PLAY 


Ask the ADA (Americans for Democratic 
Action) advisers around the President the 
e question. 


The UN. 
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What is the answer? 

Can we have an honest, intelligent answer 
to this query without doubletalk and propa- 
ganda? 

And while we are about it, why are we 
forced to pay the costs of this U.N. opera- 
tion while the Russians do not? 

We pay for it—and the Reds get the prize, 

I am sorry to have to write this—but our 
leaders have been incredibly stupid and 
shortsighted in this case. 

We may be reminded at this point of the 
arrogant effrontery of the old Communist 
windbag—Dimitri Manuilsky, former head of 
the Security Council of the U.N., now de- 
ceased, fortunately—who once told American 
Quislings this somewhat prophetic claptrap 
at Lenin University in 1931: 

RUSS DOUBLE” DEAL 


“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, 
we are not strong enough to attack. Our 
time will come in 20 or 30 years. To win, we 
shall need the element of surprise. So, we 
shall begin by launching the most spectacu- 
lar peace movement on record. There will 
be electrifying overtures and unheard-of con- 
cessions. The capitalist countries, stupid and 
decadent, will rejoice to cooperate in their 
own destruction. They will leap at another 
chance to be friends. As soon as their guard 
is down we shall smash them with our 
clenched fist.” 7 

Note again Manuilsky’s only too-true line: 
“The capitalist countries, stupid and decad- 
ent, will rejoice to cooperate in their own 
destruction.” 

ALL THE WAY 

Which is exactly what we are doing now— 
paying the U.N. costs so that we can so- 
vietize“ the Congo in the end. 

In the process, we are attempting to de- 
stroy the free enterprise defenders of Ka- 
tanga, headed by pro-Western Moise 
Tshombe. 

Recently he appealed to the United States 
to cease its support of forces who were mur- 
dering his women, children, and elderly peo- 
ple—and a great lot of the American people 
think he had the rigħt idea. What are we 
doing in this highly controversial and ques- 
tionable U.N. operation? 

I think a dangerous precedent is being 
set here: The U.N. has claimed over the years 
that it was not authorized to interfere or 
intervene in the internal affairs of any sov- 
ereign nation. 

Where will this highhanded usurping of 
power cease? 

Is this a foretaste of “world government” 
by the U. N. 

SUBVERSIVE ART ATTACKED 
(By George Todt) 

“Appraisal of art must be restored to 
writers who possess knowledge and honor and 
are not Marxist evaluators posing as critics. 
Art juries should not be loaded with crusad- 
ing leftists intent on bestowing recognition 
and awards on their fellow-traveler com- 
rades. - Representative George A. Dondero, 
of Michigan, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 14, 
1956. r 

My battered hat is off to the American 
Institute of Fine Arts, an organization 
formed in the Los Angeles area to support 
traditional art and resist subversion in the 
cultural world. More power to AIFA, 

This interesting and dedicated group is 
headed by Col. Don L. Wells (U.S. Army, re- 
tired), who is trying to push the member- 
ship up from 900 to 1,000 by the end of the 
year. This is a worthwhile objective and 
those who wish to assist are encouraged to 
do 80. 

Colonel Wells’ mailing address is 316 South 
Lapeer Drive, Beverly Hills; Telephone, 
OL-5-9528. Inquiries are invited. Member- 
ship dues: $5 per year. 
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Wells is somewhat along in years, but you 
would never know it from his fighting heart 
and good, old-fashioned American spunk in 
the teeth of any odds. He took on a flying 
buzz-saw, or at least a hive of bees—or maybe 
just a nest of termites—when he raised up 
AIFA to do battle with the devotees of the 
modern art cult. 


ART NEEDS YOU 


From the way his membership rolls are 
expanding, it is obvious that he has tapped 
a well of public understanding and good will. 

Those who understand the insidious sub- 
versive inroads into American culture by the 
wily Marxists—and how it fits into their 
overall plans for Red world domination— 
will strike a blow for our Republic and its 
vaunted free enterprise system by giving 
Wells a helping hand. = 

I was glad to do so on August 17-18 of 
this year with a brace of articles in the 
Herald-Express entitled Art. Oh Where Art 
Thou?” and “New Hope for Fine Art.“ Both 
attacked “modern art" with a vengeance and 
ultimately were reprinted in the October 13 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in Washington, D.C. 
(See Appendix, A8157—A8158.) 

Wells tells me this blast at fraudulent art 
gained AIFA 100 new members and has 
caused him to receive a flood of sympathetic 
mail from all parts of the Nation, One came 
from Wheeler Williams, president of the 
American Artists Professional League, Inc., 
112 East 19th Street, New York, N.Y. 


TO STAY FINE 


“It is grand to know that we have a new 
institute deserving of the name ‘American’ 
for the arts,” wrote Williams. “For myself 
and the league, I can assure you of our 
fullest collaboration to the limit of our 
capacity. Alas, the latte: is handicapped by 
the almost solid paper curtain they have 
erected in the art press and critical flelds 
and are fast weaving in our museums. 

“It is heartening to know you have some- 
one with the courage and integrity shown 
by George Todt on the Los Angeles Herald- 
Express and to find that another Congress- 
man, Mr. JOHN Rousskror, is taking up the 
cudgels, wielded so ardently and well by 
George A. Dondero until he retired, to speak 
on behalf of true art in the Congress.” 

: HELP THE “BLUE” 


Those who are uneducated into Communist 
cunning in gaining the world of art and cul- 
ture to serve their nefarious and under- 
handed subversive aims ought to read the 
report of the 1948 California Senate Fact- 
Finding Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. 

It was shown that a major and subtle 
feature of Communist infiltration into the 
arts and cultural fields is the steady, persist- 
ent and successful Red program of plant- 
ing trusted and adept Marxist agents in 
positions that influence hiring, purchase 
of material or talent, and the critical and 
editorial handling of art creations. 

Through infiltration into key positions 
where Communists and fellow-travelers can 
be advanced, aided and promoted in their 
careers, Red propaganda experts are enabled 
to engage in smearing, sabotaging and 
hampering anti-Communist writers, actors, 
composers and other creative workers. They 
are able to conduct an intellectual and 
psychological reign of terror among conserva- 
tive workers in the arts. 

BEAT THE RED LINE 


Communists regard the infiltration, manip- 
ulation and control of artistic and cultural 
media as one of the indispensable phases of 
their program of revolution, But AIFA in 
Los Angeles is fighting back. 

Wells and his pro-American group are 
determined that the Reds shall not continue 
to wield their amazing and unprecedented 
degree of influence in such a vital portion 
of our free enterprise system. This intel- 
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lectual sabotage provides a fundamental 
weapon in talent and material for Com- 
munist propaganda attacks on our institu- 
tions—and it provides celebrities and funds 
for Marxist causes and programs, 

Let’s help Colonel Wells and AIFA boost 
that membership to 1,000 by the end of 1961. 
Give a hand to honest art and culture. Can 
do? 


Alliance in Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Kennedy administration 
has at long last acted to cut our trade 
with Cuba. I have long advocated such 
action. It is, however, regrettable that 
the administration has been forced to 
take this step in a dramatic attempt to 
divert the attention of the American 
people from the failure at Punta del Este. 

Our so-called alliance for progress 
is in trouble. In spite of the grandiose 
pledges of funds to all of Latin America, 
we lost the support of six of the largest 
nations when the chips were down. It 
is obvious that U.S. prestige is at a low 
ebb in Latin America. 

The governments of nations which 
represent 75 percent of the population 
and 75 percent of the land area of Latin 
America refused to go along with us in 
our efforts to eject Cuba from the Or- 
ganization of American States. Nations 
with 149.2 million population comprising 
5,948,169 square miles voted against us 
while nations with 52 million and 1,796,- 
076 square miles voted with us. 

Not only that, the Punta del Este Con- 
ference came up with no agreement to 
impose sanctions against Communist 
Cuba. The Conference issued little more 
than a slap on the wrist for Castro. 
Newsmen from South American nations 
this past weekend said that local people 
were deriding the Punta del Este meeting 
and calling it a failure. They say our 
gains were hardly worth the drastic split 
in unity among the Americas. 

I would like to insert in the RECORD 
at this point, two clippings from the New 
York Times by Tad Szule, which point 
up the ineffectiveness of the administra- 
tion’s Latin American diplomacy. 

Text of the clippings is as follows: 
SPLIT on CUBA Is a BLOW TO UNITED STATES 
(By Tad Szulc) 

PUNTA DEL Este, Urucvay, January 27.—The 
shape and spirit, if not the future, of the 
alliance for progress were at stake this week- 
end in the exhausting negotiations among 
the Americas’ Foreign Ministers at this 
luxurious seaside resort, where the problems 
of Latin America's economic development 
and of revoluntionary Cuba have reached a 
conjunction. 

The ministers met on Colombia’s request 
and under U.S. pressures to seek ways of 
facing dangers emanating from Fidel Castro’s 
alliance with the Communist bloc and from 
the impact of the revolution he has led on 
the rest of Latin America through subversion 
and political example. 
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But in the inevitable way in which seem- 
ingly unrelated ideas and actions tend to 
merge, the alliance for progress—the far- 
reaching cooperative plan for hemispheric 
development launched by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration—has become linked with the 
diplomatic battle over Cuba. The outcome 
of the battle and the repercussions in the 
United States and Latin America are certain 
to affect the march of the alliance. 

To be sure the alliance had its genesis in 
the Cuban revolution in the sense that the 
revolution alerted the United States to the 
need of supplying massive help to Latin 
America to avoid similar upheavals elsewhere 
in this immensely underprivileged region. 

RUSK'S EMPHASIS 


Speaking before the conference here, Sec- 
retary of State. Rusk stressed that the al- 
liance is the great “democratic revolution” 
that can give Latin America prosperity and 
ways to happiness without communism, dic- 
tatorship, and hatred. 

President Osvaldo Dorticés Torrado of Cuba 
put it another way in his speech when he 
said that the Castro revolution could be 
thanked for the alliance for progress. 

A number of Latin American Foreign Min- 
isters have made the same point in another 
dimension, to the effect that the only way 
to remove the danger of communism and 
revolutions is through speeding up economic 
development. 

Since President Kennedy spelled out the 
notion of the alliance last March, and par- 
ticularly since the fiasco of the US.-aided 
rebel invasion of Cuba a month later, Wash- 
ington’s avowed policy has been to concen- 
trate on setting the development program in 
motion while isolating Cuba. 

Last August, the finance ministers of the 
Americas came to Punta del Este to hammer 
out the detailed plans for the alliance. In 
the months since, the program has begun 
to take its first hesitant and uncertain steps. 

Then this week, in the conference that 
in the opinion of many Latin American ob- 
servers was convoked prematurely and with- 
out sufficient political preparation, the 
alliance collided with the Cuban problem. 


FRUSTRATIONS 


Because U.S. public opinion and the U.S. 
Congress were insistent that strong action 
against Cuba be extracted from this minis- 
terial parley and because the administra- 
tion's optimism of recent weeks had led 
it to believe that this could be done, the 
immense difficulties encountered here by 
Mr, Rusk have already set off the kind of 
anger against the uncooperative Latin Amer- 
ican governments that can cast a pall over 
the alliance when the time comes to vote 
appropriations for its programs, 

The two Senators and two Representatives 
who are members of the US. delegation have 
not been concealing their annoyance over 
the position of countries such as Brazil, 
which have been advocating a form of co- 
existence with Cuba. 

Two of the delegations went to the extent 
of staying away from a Brazilian diplomatic 
reception because of their resentment. 
Their view was that, if the United States 
failed to win support for its position here, 
then Congress was certain to lose much of 
its enthusiasm for the alliance for progress. 

Neither the congressional Members here 
nor Secretary Rusk think that the alliance 
would be killed outright on Capitol Hill even 
if the conference should turn out unfavor- 
ably for the United States. 

But the very program that was conceived 
to prevent the repetition of revolutions mod- 
eled on that of Fidel Castro and his Marxist- 
Leninist line, had already suffered consid- 
erable damage in the debates here on what 
to do about the menacing political reality 
of the Cuban regime as an appendage of the 
Soviet bloc. 
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CONSEQUENCES 


That Congress and the U.S. public opinion 
may take a dim view of the role played here 
by Brazil and a few other countries is fully 
realized by their delegates. The U.S. negoti- 
ators have told them so, not in terms of 
threats, but in simple declaratory sentences 
urging the Latin Americans to think of the 
consequences of their attitudes. 

But even if these diplomats understand 
the problem, as they surely do, this perhaps 
unavoidable subordination of the alliance 
to politics cannot fail to set of counterre- 
sentments in the affected countries, resent- 
ments that the Communists and other anti- 
U.S. elements, already busy denouncing the 
alliance’s program, are certain to exploit. 

Addressing the Conference, Secretary Rusk 
emphasized that communism will make every 
effort to destroy the democratic revolution of 
the alliance. And problems created at Punta 
del Este may thus provide the Communists 
with additional ammunition. 

Under the best of circumstances, the Punta 
del Este Conference will make the road of the 
alliance more difficult. The hemisphere, 
therefore, may be paying an exacting price 
for the relatively limited accomplishments 
that are likely to come from this parley: 
called with greater optimism than realism 
and apparently without the benefit of suf- 
ficient advance hard thinking in Washington. 

Although nobody here disagreed with Mr. 
Rusk that subversion directed from Cuba 
complicates the progress of the alliance, the 
view is that there are even greater obstacles 
in the hurdles put up by extreme leftists and 
extreme rightists and by paralyzing inaction 
in many Latin American parliaments and 
governments, 

RESENTMENTS 

In the crisscrossing problems of the al- 
liance and of political action on Cuba, the 
tactics of the United States here have pro- 
vided and extra portion of resentment. Co- 
lombia and Venezuela, countries visited by 
President Kennedy last month to show his 
recognition of their efforts in the field of 
basic reforms, began to feel this weekend 
that the U.S. delegation had forsaken them 
and their desire for strong action in order 
to court Brazil, Argentina, and other coun- 
tries representing the “soft line.” 

To the extent that the latter had warned 
that forcing them to take strong action 
would create domestic disturbances, the in- 
evitable weakening of the US. position has 
placed Colombia and Venezuela—which have 
deep internal troubles of their own—in ex- 
tremely difficult situations. 

The circumstance is likely to encourage the 
extreme left opponents of the alliance for 
progress by stressing the political failure 
here of governments dedicated to the demo- 
cratic revolution and cooperation with the 
United States. As the Conference, under the 
summer sun of Punta del Este, went into 
its closing stretch, it appeared that both the 
alliance and the system of inter-American 
relations might be victimized by this exer- 
cise in impatient diplomacy. 

INDEPENDENT LATINS—UnNirep STATES FACES 

REALITY OF AN OUTER SEVEN THAT Resists 

A STRONG STAND ON CUBA 

(By Tad Szulc) 

Punta DEL EsTe, UruGuay, January 27.— 
One of the new political realities emerging 
with increasing clarity at the Conference of 
foreign ministers here is the assertion of 
independent foreign policies by a number of 
Latin-American countries. The extent of 
this independence appears to have been un- 
derestimated by the State Department, 
which had planned with considerable con- 
fidence for the adoption of its “hard line” 
on Cuba by a forceful majority. After 6 
days of talks here it has become apparent 
that the United States faces the dilemma of 
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edging away from its original line and 

achieving the best possible face-saving posi- 

tion, or of trying to pry loose one or two 

Yotes to force a “hard line” decision on a 
two-thirds majority, 

The first alternative is politically and 
PSychologically painful for the United 
States. The second would accentuate the 
Split in the inter-American system and 
Probably further encourage the tendency 

a grouping of independent Latin 
States, one of the most important political 
developments in the region since the Cuban 
revolution. 
NEUTRALIST TINT 


An independent bloc, in the opinion of 

Some diplomatic observers, may acquire a 

ewhat neutralist tint, particularly under 
influence of Brazil. 

All the independents agree that it was an 

to call the conference because the 
i nt disunity here is heartening only 
or the Cubans. 

Some members of the U.S. delegation also 
Question whethér enough consideration was 
Siven in Washington before the decision to 

into the Conference. One view ex- 
Pressed here is that the United States al- 
lowed itself to be stampeded into the Con- 
erence without a critical and tactical ex- 
amination of the positions of the countries 
ng action on Cuba. 
1 exhausting around-the-clock negotia- 
ns, Secretary of State Dean Rusk and his 
aids have become progressively aware this 
Week of the firmness of the positions of the 
deren nations that are opposing strong 
Jucasures on Cuba for political as well as 
Uridical reasons. These nations are being 
Called the outer seven," half in jest. 

Brazil is taking the most advanced inde- 
Pendent position in the political field and 
Mexico is the major exponent of cautious ac- 
tion on the juridical ground of noninterven- 

in the internal affairs of another na- 

But all seven have, in fact, become the 

Principal obstacle in the efforts of the United 

tates to lead the hemispheric conference to- 
strong measures against Cuba. 

tina has attempted to play the role 
<a between the hard and soft po- 

tions while deploring that the Conference 
Was called in the first place, Chile, Ecuador, 
And Bolivia, are committed to a soft line. 
Haiti joined the group for reasons that still 

not clear, and her reluctance to favor 
sanctions against Cuba could con- 
9 vanish before the end of the meet- 


The U.S. delegation has been anxious to 
that this division of opinion should 
be viewed as a splitting of the hemi- 
Sphere into two blocs. In truth, the seven 
8 tries have not yet really blended into 
ne, the United States believes. 
s But the fact that the Conference has pro- 
— two opposing schools of thought about 
hat to do with Cuba is a reality that the 
nited States will have to face in the future 
ver the question of the Havana re- 
Sime, or even other matters, comes up again. 
Opposition to strong action on Cuba has 
ted ever since the United States became 
embroiled in a dispute with Havana. At the 
Ministerial Conference in Costa Rica, 8 
tenths ago, Washington could not persuade 
b © Latin Americans even to mention Cuba 
Y name in a declaration urging the bemi- 
Spheric states not to accept Soviet protection. 
i But within the last year, as internal prob- 
ems grew in many of the Republics and as 
Paria general idea of independent foreign poli- 
a began to take hold in countries such as 
. Chile, and Ecuador, something of a 
ommon view in opposition to U.S. policies 
on Cuba began to take shape, 
“SOFT BLOC" DEVELOPS 


„ significant sign that something of a 
ie bloc” was developing in the Organiza- 
on of American States came December 14 
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when the agency's council in Washington 
yoted to call the Ministerial Conference. 
Mexico cast a negative vote and Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, and Ecuador abstained. 

The United States has found Itself forced 
to come increasingly closer to the position of 
the “outer seven“ to avoid an open split in 
the inter-American system while seeking to 
salvage enough of a hard line in order not 
to disappoint public opinion at home. 

The U.S. delegation, which a week ago 
insisted on a collective break in diplomatic 
relations with Cuba, has now been passing 
the word that severing such ties might be 
harmful because of the many persons in 
asylum at embassies in Havana. 

On reading about the pro-Castro riots in 
Caracas and other Latin American capitals, 
a U.S. spokesman said that the foreign min- 
isters should not be pressed too hard because 
they might find their lives in danger when 
they returned home. The worst that can 
happen to Mr. Rusk on his return, the 
spokesman said, is that he will meet some 
congressional anger. 

This process of rationalization in recogni- 
tion of the existence of increasingly inde- 
pendent policies among the Latin nations 
may lead to a generally acceptable resolution 
on Cuba that the United States will join 
only halfheartedly. ; 


History Is on Our Side 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 14, 1962, the distinguished U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Adlai E. Stevenson, gave an address be- 
fore the 49th annual meeting of the 
Anti-Defamation League. Ambassador 
Stevenson was presented with the ADL's 
America’s Democratic Legacy Award. I 
would call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a condensation of Ambassador 
Stevenson's address. So often, in this 
world in which we live, the soul of man 
wearies under the strain of everyday 
tasks and man turns to an enjoyment of 
nature, the fine arts or simple contem- 
plation to gain perspective and new 
purpose, I suggest the reading and 
thoughtful study of this address by Am- 
bassador Stevenson, a speech both 
idealistic and practical, as a prescrip- 
tion for those who sometimes weary of 
the difficulties in seeking a world at 
peace: 

History Is on Our SDE 
(By Adlai E. Stevenson) 

Theodore Roosevelt once said “The most 
timid rabbit alive is not afraid of a dead 
issue.” 

We are all brave enough to be against 
George III and Negro slavery. But the 
issues of our own time are another matter. 
They could scarcely be dreamt of when this 
Nation was in its first youth. They are 
fought out in theaters as wide as the world, 
and extending eyen to the space beyond. 
And they are fought out here at home, in 
our public policies, our schools and churches 
and synagogues, at our family breakfast 
tables and in our secret consciences, 

I will not exhaust you with one more 
attempt to define democracy, or to say what 
our national goals should be. Democracy 
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itself will always defy definition just because 
every citizen has a built-in right to formu- 
late definitions of his own. 

But today democracy here at home and 
around the world is being strained and 
tested as never before. Sometimes we hear 
the issue between communism and democ- 
racy argued as a simple question of ef- 
ficiency. Communism, the argument runs, 
has singleness of purpose. It can organize 
its forces in line with a global strategy. 
It can mobilize its whole people, send 
trained agents where it will, divert men 
and resources secretly into armaments, and 
terrorize dissenters. It takes full advan- 
tage of free debate on our side of the line, 
but seals off its people from our truth, and 
feeds them whatever lies it chooses. It 
hangs up a curtain of secrecy while its 
agents help themselves to strategic infor- 
mation from our free and open societies, 

With all these disadvantages, with all its 
disorderly debates and cross-purposes, is 
democracy becoming a luxury we can’t afford 
any more? Is it possibly true, as the Com- 
munist leaders love to say, that history really 
is on their side? 

Even if you ask the question in those 
terms—which are the terms the Communists 
themselyes prefer—I think history since 1945 
has already begun to give the answer; and 
the answer is “No.” > 

Communism has yet to be the popular 
choice of one single nation anywhere on the 
face of the globe. In the few places where it 
has extended its control, whether in Czecho- 
slovakia, North Vietnam, or Cuba, it has 
been in the same classic role—as the scav- 
enger of war and of ruined revolutions. 

And we have seen, too, that the high tide 
ean recede: Yugoslavia ceased to be a satel- 
lite; Poland achieved a certain measure of 
internal autonomy; and in more than one 
country of Africa and Asia, Communist am- 
bassadors have been requested to go home 
and take their agents with them. 

So even in these Communist terms, of 
sheer efficiency in the struggle between two 
supposed world systems, the score isn't so 
one sided. The promised victory of commu- 
nism keeps on receding into the future. The 
juggernaut just doesn’t jug. Either democ- 
racy is less bumbling than we fear, or com- 
munism is less efficient than it claims, 

But, of course, this is only one part of the 
argument. Because beneath this question of 
efficiency lies a greater and deeper question: 
Efficiency for what? What is their purpose— 
and what is ours? 

It is small wonder that dictatorships look 
efficient at waging war, whether hot or cold, 
because a totalitarian government is in its 
very essence a kind of war machine. Power 
is the ultimate justification for all its acts, 
and the extension of power is the chief arti- 
cle of its foreign policy. 

The aims of democracy are altogether dif- 
ferent. “As I would not be a slave, so I 
would not be a master“ was Lincoln's idea 
of democracy. 

We positively don't want power and dom- 
ination over others. The greatest triumph 
of the Marshall plan was not, as Moscow 
then said, to enslave Europe, but to get it 
back on its own feet and restore its inde- 
pendence. Our aim in the emerging nations 
is basically the same. We strive not for 
power, but for community—at home and 
among nations. For community, with all 
the rich variety and mutual tolerance which 
it implies, is the proper environment of 
freedom. 

Not only aims, but performance, too, must 
concern us. Let us say that our worldwide 
aim is a community of nations which, as 
the United Nations Charter says, will “prac- 
tice tolerance and live together in peace 
with one another as good neighbors.” 
Judged by that aim, how is democracy do- 
ing? What are the dangers it must over- 
come? 
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I think on the basis of our own American 
experience we can begin by disposing of cer- 
tain dangers which we hear about 
in this country. 

There is the fear of racial and cultural 
difference. It goes back a long way, Even 
Thomas Jefferson, that most humane and 
civilized of Americans, was afraid of the 
melting pots. He predicted that immigrants 
from European monarchies would import the 
very political principles from which they 
had fied, and would even transmit them to 
their children. 

But of course, exactly the opposite hap- 
pened. This was perceived as early as 1782 
by Crevecoeur, who described Americans as 
a mixture of English, Scotch, Irish, French, 
Dutch, Germans, and Swedes—to which I 
think an American of our time might reply, 
“Monsieur, you ain't seen nothing yet.” 

And of this “promiscuous breed,” as he 
put it, Crevecoeur wrote: “He is an Ameri- 
can who, leaving behind him all ancient 
prejudices and manners, receives new ones 
from the new mode of life he has embraced. 
Wie know, properly speaking, no stran- 
gers; this is every person’s country.” 

Certainly today we need have no fear of 
cultural or racial pluralism. We have far 
to go—but our country has already proved 
beyond any possible doubt, for ourselves and 
all the world, that there is no barrier of 
race or worship or culture which the un- 
flinching practice of democratic brotherhood 
cannot cross. 

May the Anti-Defamation League long 
continue its noble work in that cause. 

There are other fears, compounded of fact 
and fiction, which are too well known and 
too long exploded to detain us long. From 
the extreme right we still hear that the in- 
come tax is socialism is commun- 
ism, and so freedom is already done for. Or 
we hear that the real threat is not in the 
truculent power of Moscow or Peiping, but 
in the freedom of unpopular opinion—or in 
any authority, be it President or Supreme 
Court, which refuses to punish error as if it 
were treason. 

Or we hear that the United Nations is a 
big Communist plot, Some plot—to érgan- 
ize all those votes yourself. 

If you follow that line to the end, you 
conclude with the discovery that the worst 
danger of all is democracy itself. 

From the radical left, and sometimes from 
the radical pacifists, we hear other voices of 
doom. We have great Armed Forces, they 
say, therefore our freedom is doomed by a 
garrison state. Or we have big businesses, 
therefore democracy is being strangled by 
greedy monopolies. We have “internal con- 
tradictions,” as the ideologists love to say— 
labor versus capital, farms versus cities, im- 
porters versus exporters—and therefore de- 
mocracy will soon tear itself to pieces. As 
if “internal contradictions” were not the 
very fuel that makes the engine of democ- 
racy run. 

What a pity it is that the nerves of even 
one American should be frazzled with these 
mythical dangers, when there are so many 
real and deeper dangers for democracy to 
face in our time. 

Whoever reads the newspapers knows what 
they are: 

Abroad, through all the emerging world, 
there is the danger that the hunger for a 
better life will be used to bait the hooks 
of demagogs, to bankrupt economies be- 
fore they get started—and thus to lead un- 
suspecting million into communism or some 
other modern form of tyranny before they 
have even had a chance to find out what 
freedom is. 

Among the nations of the North Atlantic, 
which are the economic powerhouse of the 
free world, there is the danger that this 
great trading community with its immense 
creative possibilities, will be frustrated by a 
vast transatlantic economic duel. 
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There is the danger that racial prejudice, 
and the wilder forms of tribal or national 
chauvinism, will weaken and balkanize the 
peoples of Afro-Asia—and even of Latin 
America—and cut them off from the power- 
ful creative economies of the North Atlantic 
just when this p ership is most vital to 
their hopes. 

There is the danger, so recently illustrated 
at the United Nations, that the final chap- 
ters of the European colonial era will be 
written in violence and chaos, and the fabric 
of international peace and law damaged 
beyond calculation. 

All these are dangers for the community 
of the free—and therefore they are also op- 
portunities for the would-be burial squads 
of communism. We of the West must act 
to avert them by every means we have. One 
means will certainly be to evolve, on a scale 
never yet attempted, an enduring partner- 
ship for economic and social growth between 
the free industrial economies and the as- 
piring peoples of the world. 

These are the tasks of a generation or 
even a century. You and I will not live 
to see them completed. And indeed they 
will not be completed at all unless we 
Americans, in whose hands so much of the 
future rests, can learn certain other lessons 
in our own society and in our habits of 

„thoughts. 

We must remember that handsome is 
as handsome does. Our country has be- 
come so conspicuous that every flaw of 
economic or racial injustice, every debase- 
ment of quality, every blemish of bad taste, 
bad manners, or shoddy self-indulgence, is 
likely to be studied in the cruel light of 
world opinion. 

We must learn to avold the false alterna- 
tives which sound so good in argument and 
mean so little in real life. Why argue about 
total war and total peace when sheer com- 
mon sense tells us that the first is un- 
thinkable and the second is unattainable? 

„Why pretend to choose between reliance on 
armed power and reliance on the friend- 
ships and common purposes we can de- 
velop in the United Nations—when it is 
perfectly obvious that our national security 
demands both? 

We must apply ourselves to the long and 
dificult adventure of converting the fear- 
ful and suspicious into friends and neigh- 
bors. How easy it is for the rich to turn 
aside from shocking poverty and to say 
“But they've always lived that way, and 
democracy is not really for them.” 

The brute facts of modern life cry out 
that all men are neighbors. And our na- 
tional creed says that democracy is for any 
man who has the courage to attempt it 
We must take it upon ourselves to live by 
these truths, not just where it is easy and 
obvious to do so, but where it is difficult 
and dangerous and the counsels of cynicism 
are loud. 

There is a myth that Americans are im- 
patient, and give up when the going gets 
hard. Like most myths, it has some truth 
to it. We are impatient—but we are not 
dismayed and thrown into despair by un- 
pleasant surprises. 

Both our War of Independence and our 
Civil War seemed at the outset to promise 
quick victory. But it was 6 years from 
Lexington to Yorktown, and 4 from Sumter 
to Appomattox—and there were Americans 
available to endure it all. z 

When the Great Plains and the Pacific 
coast were opened for settlement, the land 
and the wealth seemed to be there for the 
asking. But when hunger and death and 
defeat came, there were pioneers who turned 
out to be tougher than they themselves had 
suspected; and the West was settled. 

When the Civil War ended and the 15th 
amendment was passed, 4 million Ameri- 
can Negroes emerged from slavery to what 
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they thought would be paradise. But when 
they met disappointment, and bitter humi- 
lation, they and their descendants, from 
Booker T. Washington to Martin Luther 
King, reacted as Americans usually do: by 
working all the harder to reach the goal. 

Sometimes I think that if we Americans 
had been able to foresee in 1945 what an 
endless train of disappointments and 
decisions and bitter conflicts we would find 
in the United Nations, we would never have 
dared to join it. Perhaps there is some- 
thing merciful in our lack of foresight. 

If our national habit were one of brood- 
ing over all the possible pitfalls ahead, there 
is no telling how often we might have 
shirked those forbiddingly difficult tasks 
which a great nation must tackle or perish. 

So Americans have tackled many a big and 
stubborn job and stayed with it to the end. 
Now history has given us the biggest of all. 
We are destined to work for the rest of our 
lives, along with every nation and people 
who will join us, to bulld a community of 
tolerance and peace—a house of freedom 
which will be big enough, ultimately, for all 
mankind, 

The house will never be finished, for free- 
dom itself is not a static condition but a proc- 
ess and a way of life, utterly unpredictable 
in the forms which it may evolve. Indeed, 
the house is already in existence, in a most 
imperfect and precarious way: and its name 
is the United Nations. 

The United Nations is now in the midst of 
a lot of criticism, at home and abroad— 
much of it from people who would like to re- 
strict the benefits of the charter to one 
class, one race, or one religion. But the 
United Nations is built for the whole world, 
and if it tried to satisfy all the sectional 
views it would end by doing and 
would soon become an object of contempt. 

The United Nations is far from being an 
object of contempt today. It has never been 
more vigorous. In the Congo it has supplied 
the vital force at the vital moment to safe- 
guard the future possibilities of freedom for 
a united Congolese nation. 

Dag Hammarskjold used to say that if you ` 
don’t like the United Nations, you don't 
like the world—because the United Nations 
is first and foremost a reflection of the real 
world of men and nations, with all their sins 
and virtues. But it is also something more— 
something very close to our democratic heri- 
tage. It is a standard. It sheds upon the 
real world the light of moral principles writ- 
ten in the charter. That light may flicker, 
but will not be extinguished. And 35 
long as we have strength, it is up to us to 
cope with the stubborn evils which the light 
reveals. 

I would close with one last thought about 
that mysterious thing, freedom. The true 
genius of freedom stems, I think, not from 
an attitude of warlike defiance, but from an 
altogether different quality called loving 
kindness, 

The very origin of the word free“ bears me 
out. From the beginning of recorded lan- 
guage, it has been related to words meaning 
“peace and love.” One of these words 18 
“friend.” In ancient times you and your 
family, your clan and tribe—these friends 
were free, all others in your village were 
foreign slaves captured in war. The freeman, 
then, is first of all the beloved, the friend, 
the man with whom one Is at peace. 

And now, under our rocket-laden skies, 
the “family” which must learn to live to- 
gether in peace and in love, and therefore in 
freedom, is the family called man—all 3 
billion of him. 

We should not complain that the attain- 
ment of this goal is difficult, or even, in any 
perfect sense, impossible. Our magnificent 
gift of freedom was forged in difficulty and 
suffering, and the impossible was always its 
guiding light. 
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Equal Justice for All Our Children 
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HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, it would be 
an atrocious paradox if the drive to aid 
Public schools were to succeed to the 

tal exclusion and eventual extinction 
of private schools in this country under 

€ guise of attaining national excel- 
lence in education. Yet that is the pros- 
Dect we face on the authority of one who 
the responsibility for the operation 
Of the largest private school segments 
the Nation. Cardinal Spellman has 
demonstrated a deep interest and dedi- 
Cation to the cause of a finer public 
School system but he is bound to oppose 
any measure which works disfavor upon 
the parents and children who have exer- 
Cised their constitutional freedom of 
Choice in electing attendance in the in- 
dependent schools. 

The most constructive approach to 
better educational opportunity is a just 
bil for all children. I am gratified that 

his address to the Archdiocesan 

Teachers Institute on February 7 Francis 

Spellman saw fit to so describe 

HR. 9803 introduced by our distin- 

Suished colleague, James DELANEY. After 

A thorough reading and analysis of Mr. 

s measure, I introduced a simi- 

lar bill as did one who has always stood 

for fairness and equality, our eminent 
Colleague, ALFRED SANTANGELO. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues who 
have an interest in preserving and im- 
Proving our traditional system of educa- 
tional equality to study the Delaney bill 
and I commend to their attention the 
Comments of Cardinal Spellman which 
go to the heart of this problem: 

STEMENT or His EMINENCE CARDINAL 

BPELLMAN, DELIVERED AT THE OPENING SES- 

SION OF THE 18TH ANNUAL ARCHDIOCESAN 

TEACHERS Insttrure, HOTEL New YORKER, 

Wepnespay, FEBRUARY 7, 10 a.m. 

My message this morning is one of grati- 
tude, and I welcome the opportunity of 

g so many of those who teach in our 
Schools and of thanking them in a body, as 
I would like to individually, for their tre- 

Ous contribution to the country and 
to the church. We have a great heritage, 
and we have a great challenge. It is true 
that last year the Congress of the United 
States did prevent any injustice against the 
children who attend Catholic schools, but 

€ threat is still there. I have done what I 

d to bring to the attention of the peo- 

of our archdiocese the terrible crime it 
Would be to discriminate against children 
and their parents and those who help sup- 
Port, and do support, Catholic schools, if 
they were excluded from the benefits of help 
trom our National Government—if help be 
Elven to other children. For all America's 
children are the concern, and should be the 
b cern, of our National Government. The 
ishops of the United States have not made 
any pronouncement about the necessity of 
t eral aid to schools. They do not wish 
O enter into that field. But they do claim 
8 t. if help be given to children who at- 
ber public schools, the same measure of 
ip should be given to children who attend 
church related schools. It seems incongru- 
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ous to think that just because the children 
attend parochial schools they should be ex- 
cluded from benefits which other children 
have, or might have. 

I am grateful to those in the Senate and 
in the Congress of the United States who 


have seen this discrimination and are doing 


what they can to combat it. I thought that 
the bill preserited by Congressman Delaney 
was a fair statement and a just bill: that all 
children through their parents or through 
the municipality or the county, or the State 
should have equal treatment—if any bill 
for Federal aid to education should be 
enacted, 

I feel, naturally, very strongly about this 
because, if the administration bill and the 
administration's desires should become 
factual, that means the end of our schools. 
While we pay our municipal taxes—taxes for 
education—and while voluntarily we assume 
the voluntary taxation of supporting, build- 
ing and maintaining our schools, and while 
our priests and sisters and brothers give their 
lives—the most precious endowment that 
our schools have—nevertheless, if the Federal 
Government should favor the public school 
children and put an additional tax on us 
from which we would receive no benefit, 
then, my dear friends, it is the eventual 
end of our parochial schools, because we 
cannot compete with the Federal Govern- 
ment’s support and subsidy of the public 
schools alone. 

If such a bill should be enacted it would 
be a dagger threatening our very existence. 
Therefore, we shall continue with every pos- 
sibility that we have to strive for equal 
justice for all our children, those in the 
public schools and those in the private 
schools, and I know, dear sisters and 
brothers, that you will continue your 
dedicated lives of service so that our schools 
shall be, and must be, the equal of any 
schools in providing secular education, 
education in the academic studies, 
and, in addition, provide also the example 
and the precept of teaching America’s chil- 
dren to be loyal to our great country and 
loyal also to our Holy Mother Church. 


The Faiths That Are America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article appeared in the Ex- 
change of January 1962. It was written 
by Lester E. Rounds, president of the 
metropolitan school study council and 
superintendent of schools, Suffern, N.Y. 

Suffern is in my district, where we all 
have the greatest admiration for Mr. 
Rounds, and appreciation for his high 
ideals for our schools and for our 
country: 

Tue FAITHS THAT ARE AMERICA 
(By Lester E. Rounds) 

I am concerned, and this concern has 
stimulated an attempt to delineate some 
of the basic faiths that seem to me to under- 
gird the American way of life. 

Psychological conditioning by other coun- 
tries has caused too many defections of 
Americans from our way of life. Have they 
learned sufficiently the basic faiths that are 
America? 

I observe some of our own scholars ob- 
sessed by the criticism of America as the 
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intellectual thing to do. Are they compre- 
hending sufficiently that certain basic faiths 
make analyses more meaningful and criti- 
cism more productive? 

I remember an exchange student from 
Denmark who came here to observe and 
analyze public education and to advise his 
people on our way of life, and I wonder if 
the new exchange students will be different. 
Notwithstanding great efforts by many 
teachers, he did not comprehend why we at- 
tempt to educate all children, Did he under- 
stand the spirit of America? The faiths that 
are America? 

Recently the Herald Tribune reported 
some foreign educators’ reactions to their 


‘tour of. American schools. The summary 


of their comment was, “American schools 
are not so bad after all—considering our im- 
pressions before we came—and certainly not 
as bad as some American critics would have 
you believe. One New Zealand administrator 
commented. * * the picture of education 
you present to the world is misleading.” 

Do we have faith in good public educa- 
tion as an integral part of an on-going de- 
mocracy? Do we believe that what we do in 
the classroom is fundamental to the welfare 
of America? Do we communicate this to 
our people and thence to other people? 

On June 24 of this year at the high school 
commencement, the invocation by Cena 
Goldstein was on the topic, “Faith * * * 
Makes the Result Come True.” Do we have 
faith that educating all the children of all 
the people makes democracy work? 

In This Week of August 6, “Words to 
Live By” quoted from above the fireplace 
of Hind’s Head Hotel near London, “Fear 
knocked at the door. Faith answered. No 
one was there.” As we and our children 
are beset by the anxieties of our times, do 
we have the basic faiths to dispel the shad- 
ows of fear and to bring the penetrating 
light of truth? 

On August 1, I received a communication 
from Commissioner James E. Allen stating: 

“This amendment (referring to a new 
statute) serves as a reminder to educators 
of a generally accepted premise: that we 
must do whatever we need to do to survive 
as a free nation. We must institute what- 
ever programs are required in the schools 
to prepare our young citizens to defend their 
priceless heritage of individual liberty. We 
must make them aware of the dangers to 
that liberty—of the forces that would close 
in upon and transform our free world into 
@ monolithic kind of world where the indi- 
vidual would exist only to serve the state. 
The danger is real; the tactics are subtle; 
the clever presentation of Communist 
theory is a lure to the idealistic and gullible 
youth who is impatiently seeking the final 
answer, the quick solution, the absolute 
„truth.“ 

“Young people need to learn to recognize 
totalitarianism in all its guises. Equally, 
they need to learn to value freedom and in- 
dividual human dignity so much that no 
price seems too high to pay for its preser- 
vation.” < 

Could it be that emphasis upon “the faiths 
that are America" is one of the positive pro- 
cedures needed to immobilize the subtleties 
of communism? It is my opinion that Amer- 
ica can be best comprehended and appreci- 
ated by focusing upon her faiths. 

f FAITH IN GOD 

Historically Americans have consistently 
expressed their “faith in God.“ We came 
to this continent to worship our God with- 
out dictates; our Declaration of Independ- 
ence begins with reference to Nature's God” 
and ends with, “a firm reliance upon the pro- 
tection of divine Providence”; our pledge of 
allegiance now states, “One Nation under 
God indivisible’; our coins reminds us, In 
God We Trust.” 
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America’s faith in God is best defined by 
the concepts of the Hebraic-Christian 
ethic—the brotherhood of man; the worth 
and dignity of the individual; the equality 
of all men; mercy, gentleness, justice, love 
for all men. We are motivated by the dis- 
turbing belief that there are those among 
us who seem to be last but shall be first. 
Our political history has proved this ethic 
else we would not have produced an Abra- 
ham Lincoln, 

FAITH IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


During our early history, as a new com- 
munity was developed, homes were built, a 
church was erected, a school was constructed. 
We have not only placed faith in God, but 
faith in public education. 

Jeſterson very practically advised that all 

` people must be educated if the American 
ideal of self-government were to work. He 
said, “I know of no safe depository of the 
ultimate powers of society but the people 
themselves; and if we think them not en- 
lightened enough to exercise their control 
with a wholesome discretion, the remedy is 
not to take it from them, but to inform 
their discretion by education.” 

Because we believe in the inherent worth 
of each individual, the public school has 
kept pace by attempting to create varied 
curricula so that each individual's talents, 
interests, and abilities may be improved to 
a maximum—another way of translating “all 
men are created equal,” ali youth must have 
equal opportunities to reach their potentials, 

As our society has become more complex, 
more responsibility. has been placed upon 
the public school. Four times as much 
knowledge needs to be transmitted today as 
compared to 2 generations ago, And, public 
education of various forms is being extended 
until it covers about one-third of the life 
span. Besides the literacy and citizenship 
fundamentals, the schools have been asked 
to prepare youth for leisure time, to keep 
them physically fit, to extend their appre- 
ciation of beauty, to deepen their concept of 
spiritual values, to help them prepare for 
family lite, for vocations, and for consumer- 
ship. 

All this is a large order—but the public 
schools have and will rise to the challenge 
because the people have faith in public edu- 
cation. 

FAITH IN MAN 


America is faith in God and faith in pub- 
lic education, but interrelated with both 
and yet worthy, I think, of separate con- 
sideration is faith in man, 

As teachers we are committed ideally to 
all the children, but realistically are we? 
Most of us are by nature academically ori- 
ented and talented else we probably would 
not have chosen teaching. Do we under- 
stand the boy or girl who does not have the 
aptitude for reading and writing? Do we 
have concern and know-how enough to dis- 
cern his other talents and to lead him tem- 
porarily to other curricular pursuits as a 
way of interesting him in school and bring- 
ing him eventually to a modicum of lit- 
eracy? Do we really believe in the least of 
these? Are our hearts, as well as our minds, 
big enongh for all the children of all the 
people? Does our curriculum and do our 
procedures of teaching reflect this philoso- 
phy? Do we actually believe in the worth 
of each child? 

The Guidance Department of Ramapo No. 
1 has just released our “holding power” upon 
the Class-of 1961—88 percent who started 
school finished. Another way of express- 
ing these data is than 29 boys and girls did 
not finish high school, This is a realistic 
measure of our curriculum, our economics, 
our service to all the children, our concern 
for the least of these, 

If we profess a faith in God as interpreted 
by the Hebraic-Christian ethic and a faith 
in public education, it is imperative that 
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each of us have faith in each child—his 
potential, his future, his contributions to 
American society. For, this faith character- 
izes us, I believe, from the other educational 
systems of the world. Some critics of public 
education would have us return to some of 
these other systems; would standardize our 
curriculum, would educate only the 
academically talented; would segregate the 
verbally talented from the mechanically 
talented, from the physically talented, from 
the musically talented; would return to the 
classical tradition for all. It is time, I am 
convinced, that we assess our heritage and 
our faiths as independently and with as 
much courage as in the 1700's we made our 
stand by the Concord bridge. 


FAITH IN AMERICA'S ACHIEVEMENT 


We are sometimes characterized abroad as 
culturally illiterate, as physically unfit, as 
exaggerating our high standard of living, as 
having low academic standards; as mate- 
rialistic. However, non-Americans often do 
not comprehend the basic faiths that make 
the difference—our philosophy makes cul- 
ture, physical education, standard of living, 
and scholarship something for all of our 
people. 

We are conscious of our underprivileged 
and are continually attempting to improve 
their conditions because our basic faiths 
make this necessary. Materialism, yes, but 
the sharing of our wealth and our goods 
with those less fortunate throughout the 
world is a matter of record during the last 
two generations. No nation can demonstrate 
more warmheartedness, more charity than 
America, because of our basic faiths. 

If some of these statements need docu- 
mentation I suggest reference to Frederick 
Allens “The Big Change.” Mass production, 
capitalism, investments have made it pos- 
sible for millions more Americans to have 
more, to become more educated, to share 
more, to live longer, to read more books, to 
buy more records, and to purchase more 
radios and televisions (which do bring 
literary and cultural programs as well as 
entertainment). From the 1960 World 
Almanac comes this statement, “The sales 
of paperbound books continued by the mil- 
lions, showing that Americans become con- 
firmed book readers when the price is within 
their reach.” 

If the cynic, high-school student or 
teacher, would debunk our achievements 
not only in material things but in cultural 
and educational attainments, he is not fac- 
ing the basic fact that our achievements are 
by more people for more people. Achieve- 
ments, based on these criteria, are worthy of 
our faith. 

Last May Dr. Harold Taylor, former presi- 
dent of Sarah Lawrence College, spoke to 
the Metropolitan School Study Council Su- 
perintendents. In a small informal discus- 
sion we were attempting to analyze the rea- 
sons why such large numbers have applied 
for the Peace Corps. Could it be that young 
Americans need a Commitment, need a de- 
votion, need a faith? In contrast—young 
Communists seem to have a dedication, al- 
though we know the ideals professed are 
tarnished, and the ideology is schizo- 
phrenic. 

Is it possible that we are not utilizing 
the profound faiths that are America to 
enlist the loyalties and the devotions of 
our youth and our people toward positive 
goals? 

Could it be that the teaching profession 
is not sufficiently aware of these basic faiths, 
and in turn we as teachers are not capturing 
the imagination of youth who need, as we 
all do, to serve a useful cause? 

If the teachers of Ramapo No. 1 and of 
America were completely committed to the 
faiths that are America, would our students 
abandon their loyalties when under psycho- 
logical conditioning; would they debunk 
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America in their intellectual penetrations 
would visiting exchange students see us in 
a new light; would foreign educators have 
more understanding of our system; would 
our people have more of their anxieties and 
fear dispelled? I believe so, for the faiths 
that are America are sustaining faiths. 
Faith in God, faith in public education. 
faith in man, and faith in America’s achieve- 
ments are of the spirit; and America at het 
finest is a spirtual concept, so to be under- 
stood, so to be comprehended, and so to be 
appreciated. 


Speech Delivered by Senator Kerr at 
Columbia, S.C., February 7, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include a speech delivered by the Honor- 
able Roper S. Kerr, distinguished Sen- 
ator from the State of Oklahoma, be- 
fore a Democratic audience in Columbia, 
S.C., on February 7. 

The speech follows: 

I am delighted to be here tonight in this 
beautiful Capital city with so many fight- 
ing, unterrified Democrats from the great 
Palmetto State—a State which was one of 
the original 13; a State whose star was 
sewed upon this Nation's first flag with the 
threads of bravery, patriotism, and religious 
reverence. Tonight, that star still brightlY 
shines in the constellation of the 50 States 
of this mighty Union, which is in mov- 
ing ahead under the leadership of another 
great Democratic President. 

I am delighted to be in the home State of 
all of your distinguished congressional dele- 
gation, especially my two great colleagues 
in the Senate, OLIN JOHNSTON and STROM 
TuurMonp, I am glad to be here with your 
distinguished Governor Hollings and Con- 
gressman Bos HEMPRILL. I join with you 
in mourning the passing of your beloved 
Congressman, John Riley. 

I came here tonight at the request of one 
of the Senate’s most respected and powerful 
Members—my cherished friend and your sen- 
ior Senator, OLIN D. JoHNsTON. Meeting an 
talking with many of you tonight made it 
easy for me to understand why the good 
people of your fair State have for 30 year® 
elected OLIN JOHNSTON to serve them in pub- 
lic office. I became acquainted with bim 
when we were both Governors. While I Was 
Governor of Oklahoma I visited him in your 
Governor’s mansion—a house unique in all 
America, fashioned from what was left 
two homes after parts of each had been de- 
stroyed during the Civil War. Those of us 
who have been fortunate to serve as Sena- 
tors with OLIN JOHNSTON in the Senate re- 
spect his knowledge and grasp of all the dif- 
ficult matters that come before the Senate. 
And specifically, we look to him for leader- 
ship as chairman of the powerful Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, as ranking Dem- 
ocrat of the virtually important Agriculture 
Committee, and as a member of the Judi- 
ciary, Appropriations, and other Senate and 
joint committees. In view of this, it is no 
wonder that since 1944, when you first sent 
him to Congress, his seniority in the Senate 
has grown to the extent that out of 1 
Senators, only 10 now outrank him. Yet 
in power and influence he is second to none. 
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I was not surprised when I read not long 
ago that the Republicans here have listed 
as their No. 1 target for defeat in this 
State. I've got news for them—they will be 
€ the fellow who tied himself to the 3- 
year-old bull. He said after about three 
Jumps, he saw where he had made a terrible 
Mistake. 

A little over a year ago, during the last 
Presidential campaign, both candidates came 
to this gracious southern capital city and 
asked for your yotes for the highest office in 
this land. 

Nixon stood on the steps of your capitol 
and told you that the Democratic Party had 

forfeited its right to ask you to support it 
When it adopted its platform in Los An- 
Beles.” 
Nixon further told you that you had never 
it so good as you had during the past 
8 years under Eisenhower, and he promised 
that it would be even better under him. 

Kennedy stood on those same steps and 
Sought your vote as the first Democratic 
nominee for President in the history of 
South Carolina to come to this State and 
ak your help. He did not promise you an 
asy road if you followed him. He said: “I 
think to be a citizen of the United States 
In the 1960's is going to be a burdensome 
and hazardous occupation.” He asked for 
Your prayers and your help, and he prom- 

if he were successful he would get this 
Country moving again.” 
The results of that historic election are 
and have been felt in South Caro- 
lina and throughout this country. South 
Carolina joined the majority of the people 
this Nation who shouted “no” to Nixon 
and another 8 years under the Republicans, 
and “yes” to John F. Kennedy. Thus in the 
ition of Jefferson, Jackson, Wilson, 
velt, and Truman, we elected our 
Ungest, and one of the greatest Presidents 
country has ever known. And with him 
We elected the wise and able, distinguished, 
and competent Vice President, LYNDON 
Jounsow. We do not claim perfection for 
pither Kennedy or Johnson, but just think 
‘Ow much better off we are under them as 
Our leaders than we would have been with 
Nixon and Lodge. 

Since that election “poor Richard” has 
been in a state of confusion and semiretire- 
Ment, and I understand that a fellow named 
pown oyt in California is going to make 
; ixon's retirement permanent. But the con- 
Usion and frustration of the rank and file 
members of the Republican Party is even 
Worse than Nixon's. No longer can they say 
“take me to our leader,” because they don't 

‘Ow who their leader Is. I understand the 

ublicans have organized a committee to 
Pick a nominee for 1964 who: looks like 
efeller, talks like GOLDWATER, plays golf 
like Ike, who Is as tricky as Dickie, and who 
that a Rambler is somebody wheeling 
toward the White House. However, they 
pouldn't unite behind such a candidate if 
© could be found. They would much rather 
Pursue their present course of “feuding, fuss- 
and fighting.” 

John Kennedy assumed the Presidency 
during one of the most perilous times in the 
history of this country, and for that matter, 

the history of mankind. After 8 years 
Of Eisenhower there was deep trouble at 

e, and with the increasing Communist 
menace, there was more trouble abroad. Now 
We ocrats aren't like the Republicans 
Who for 20 years have called us the war 
Party. We do not say the Republicans 
Created the cold war. But neither did they 
Meet its challenges. And so when Kennedy 
®8sumed the Presidency, he also assumed the 
Problems of a nation needing able and de- 
Cisive leadership and of a world needing re- 
newed hope and confidence in the United 
States and in the cause of freedom. And I 
might add, that not since the early days of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's first term has a 
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President. moved so quickly and decisively 
on so many fronts. 

In the field. of agriculture, Kennedy in- 
herited from Benson and Eisenhower a situa- 
tion which shocked even the most hardened 
sensibilities. During the bleak period of the 
Eisenhower administration the farmer's 
share of the national income had been re- 
duced from its alltime high to far below 
what it had been even in the dark days of 
the Hoover depression. While the farmer's 
net income had fallen to a 21-year low, the 
cost of his farm production had risen to an 
alltime high. But in spite of this sorry 
record, the cost of running the Department 
of Agriculture during those 8 years exceeded 
what it had cost to run that same depart- 
ment in the 100 years B. B.“, that is—"Be- 
fore Benson.” Benson may have gone back 
to sheep-herding but his name will live in 
infamy for a hundred years because of his 
mistreatment of the American farm families 
and their problems. What he did was like 
giving them an enema when what they 
necded was a transfusion. Benson sawed off 
the supports and cut back the parity on 
every agricultural commodity except tobacco. 
And had it not been for your ever-viligant 
OLIN JOHNSTON, who helped write into law 
the firm 90 percent parity which could not 
be tampered with, Benson would have ruined 
your tobacco industry. 

Since Kennedy took office, support prices 
have been increased, farmers have had $114 
billion rise in net farm income, while the 
administration was making a real start in 
reducing the farm surplus. Kennedy prom- 
ised to restore rural electrification to its 
former role of preeminence, “enab that 
remarkable American institution to get on 
with its work of providing low-cost elec- 
tricity and telephones for every American 
farm family.” This was no idle campaign 
promise. He added $100 million to the 
Eisenhower budget request last year, and 
next year he has asked for $100 million more, 
for a total of $345 million, whereby more 
loans will be made and even more farm 
homes lighted. Here in South Carolina 
alone, nearly $95 millicn In loans were made 
to 28 borrowers who serve 143,000 farms and 
other rural consumers in this State. This 
year, service will be extended to 25,000 more 
rural consumers in South Carolina. What a 
record this is, in view of the fact that when 
REA was created in 1935, only 2.3 percent of 
the farms in this State had central electric 
service, OLIN JOHNSTON, as Governor of this 
State at that time, had a survey of rural 
electrical needs made, and then established 
South Carolina’s REA program, a program 
which now accommodates 97 percent of your 
farm population with central station elec- 
trical service. 

These are but a few cxamples of progress 
in the farm program since Benson left, but 
we know that many problems still face us in 
this area. Let us give thanks, however, that 
men and women sympathetic to the family- 
sized farmer and his problems are in the 
saddle in Washington after 8 long desolate 
years under Eisenhower, Benson, Nixon. 
They are building programs which will help 
restore the faith in their Government of our 
producers of feed, food, and fiber. 

Farmers now have more faith in their Goy- 
ernment, and the consumers will have more 
faith in the farmers. We can be thankful 
that we now have a Secretary for instead of 
against. agriculture. 

Secretary Benson spent his time misrep- 
resenting instead of representing the farmer. 
Now Secretary Freeman has a double load, 
not only to provide justice for the farmer, 
but to undo so many of the wrongs of Ben- 
son. Can you imagine Secretary Benson 
popping up in a supermarket to tell the 
housewife the farmer's side of the story? 
Thanks to Secretary Freeman, the consumer 
will learn that the farmer is his best friend, 
and that the average farmer does not have 
two Cadillacs in every field. 
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Now, for a moment, let us look at what is 
being done by this administration on other 
fronts. 

A million more people are at work today 
than last year at this time. How different 
was Kennedy's attitude to the problems of 
unemployment than were the cruel words 
of Eisenhower's Secretary of Defense, when 
he called the unfortunate unemployed, ken- 
nel dogs who do nothing but sit on their 
fannies and howl.” 

In 1 year the Kennedy administration 
has brought us back from the valley of 
three recessions to the highroads of recovery 
and growth. Shortly after taking office, the 
President increased greatly the distribution 
of surplus food to the needy, established a 
pilot food stamp plan for critical areas, 
reduced PHA and community facility loan 
interest rates, directed the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to speed up distribution of $258 
million in life insurance dividends, and 
slowed the outward flow of our gold from 
Fort Knox and reduced the number of for- 
eign claims against this gold. Ali of these 
quick decisive moves put more money into 
the sluggish economy left over from Eisen- 
hower'’s recessions. How different were these 
actions from the cruel policies of the Repub- 
lican leaders of high interest rates, hard 
money and tight credit. 

President Kennedy also ordered a speedup 
in Federal procurement and in the butlding 
of public works and highway construction, 
What a pleasant change are these policies 
from Etsenhower’s death knells of no new 
starts. I have often wondered where I would 
be if my mother and father had practiced 
the philosophy of no new starts. 

President Kennedy's determined bulldup, 
speedup, and firmup in the related fields of 
military preparedness, space, and foreign 
affairs have brought a complete change in 
the answer to the question Who's winning 
the cold war?" 

In 1 year, the first year of the Kennedy 
administration, our overall military strength 
has almost doubled. 

Our Navy is in control of the major seas 
of the world with close to 900 ships in our 
4 fighting fleets containing 17 attack air- 
craft carriers (of which Russia has none). 
With the doubling of the acquisition rate of 
Polaris submarines we shall shortly have 41 


‘of them carrying a total of 700 missiles with 


ranges of up to 1,800 miles. 

In the air we have doubled the number 
of aircraft on ground alert since Kennedy 
took office, and at the end of this year, we 
shall have added to our current number 
of 1,200 jets capable of carrying nuclear 
weapons by building up 14 wings of the 
long-range B-52 bombers. Our bomber 
fleet is now several times the size of Russia's 
force, and this favorable gap is increasing 
daily. 

On the ground, we will have by the middle 
of this year a total of 19 Army and Marine 
divisions equipped with modern weapons 
and experienced in guerrilla and other new 
tactics of warfare. These ground forces are 
expected to be 45 percent more effective than 
our forces last year. 

The pendulum of the missile gap has now 
swung in our favor with production doubled 
on Minuteman missiles, and with the cur- 
rent rate of production on that missile and 
the Polaris, Titan and Atlas, we will have 
1,700 missiles capable of being launched at 
Russia by 1965. 

In the field of space, under President 
Kennedy, we have stopped strolling in the 
moonlight and have started racing for the 
moon. 

Our space research has been broader, more 
methodical and has been conducted on 
much higher standards. We seek to conquer 
space not only for our national security but 
even more so for peaceful purposes. We 
strive, and will succeed to master the science 
of weather forecasting. Then will come 


. control of the weather. 
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In a few short years, we will be operating 
a worldwide system of communication sat- 
ellites—telephone, radio, television. What 
a day it will be when the golden voice of a 
Billy Graham or a Bishop Sheen can carry 
the message to a billion people of Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour and Prince of Peace. 

In the overall space effort, we are now 
ahead of Russia and our lead continues to 
increase. A major deterrent to the US. 
space program has been the lack of a larger 
booster rocket. We now have it—the world’s 
largegst known rocket—the eight-engine 
Saturn which was successfully and dramatic- 
ally fired from Cape Canaveral on October 27, 
a total success on its very first firing. It 
was larger than the Statue of Liberty, the 
height of a 20-story building, and generated 
a total thrust of approximately 1,300,000 
pounds, This is half a million pounds more 
than the 800,000 pounds generally estimated 
for the first stage of the vehicles that put 
the Soviet Union's astronauts into orbit. 

Real facts of the acceleration under Presi- 
dent Kennedy and our programs for the fu- 
ture are both illuminating and dramatic. 

Last year we launched more than eight 
times as many earth satellites as did the 
Russians, scoring a 34-4 victory. 

In a few days, we hope, a U.S. astronaut 
will orbit the earth and later this year 
astronauts will make day-long journeys of 
18 orbits. 

In 1963 and 1964 we plan to orbit space- 
ships carrying two men on week-long orbits 
around the globe. 

In 1964-65 our Apollo mooncrafts will be 
operational and will make training flights, 
training crews of threes for trips to the 
moon. 

In 1966 our Saturn rocket will launch 
Apollos and crews on  half-million-mile 
flights around the moon and back. 

And, in 1967, President Kennedy’s space 
program shall reach the spectacular goal of 
landing Americans on the moon by the use 
of the powerful Nova rocket. 

In the field of foreign affairs Russia has 
been plagued by failures, while America has 
begun to regain prestige and respect. 

Albania and Communist China have 
openly defied Russia’s control of the Com- 
munist world, and other countries such as 
Rumania and Poland are tugging at the Rus- 
sian leash. Inside the Kremlin an ideologi- 
cal battle is now dividing the leaders of 
Russia, 

A great new economic force, the Common 
Market, is rising up on Russia's doorstep, 
and is becoming a new factor in the world’s 
balance of power. 

Since 1948 the only new conquest brought 
home to Moscow was that of Castro's Cuba. 
Guinea, once thought to be in the Commu- 
nist orbit, recently caught and ousted the 
Russian Ambassador for directing a plot to 
overthrow the Government. 

In this same field of foreign affairs, the 
United States has outstripped the Russians 
and we have stopped merely reacting to 
Communist aggression and started acting 
and taking decisive steps. Kennedy estab- 
lished a Peace Corps, harnessing our most 
valuable resource, our young people, as am- 
bassadors of good will at the local level, 
working side by side with and among the 
people of 11 countries, Already numerous 
other countries have saked that a contingent 
of the Peace Corps be sent to them. 

President Kennedy has strengthened 
NATO, has stood firm in Berlin, and has 
fought for a neutral government in Laos 
and for the unity and peace of the Congo. 
And Cuba has been made to swallow their 
own Castro oil; last week, Cuba was kicked 
out of the Organization of American States, 
thanks to the diplomatic moves by this 
administration at Puenta del Este. How 
good and how pleasant has been the change 
our image from the Ugly American to the 


image of strength and determination against 
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our enemies, yet one of compassion and 
help to our friends and to those who need 
our aid in withstanding Communist 
aggression. 

But all of these facts and figures cannot 
and do not tell the complete story of why 
we are wining the cold war under President 
Kennedy. 

I believe the decisive ingredient is what 
is contained, and what has been rekindled, 
in the hearts and minds and spirits of 185 
million Americans. 

It is because of my faith in their faith, my 
confidence in their confidence, my courage 
because of the knowledge of their courage, 
my strength to endure because of their 
strength to endure, that makes me positive 
and convinced that America is most certainly 
winning and will continue to win the cold 
war, 

Is there any wonder that after a year of 
positive action on all fronts that the Gallup 
poll shows that 85 percent of the people of 
this country approve our new President and 
his leadership. 

We know that Kennedy and Johnson were 
elected because Eisenhower, Nixon and com- 
pany had been tried and found wanting. 
After 8 years of being lulled with misstate- 
ments, misevaluations, and overdoses of pol- 
itical tranquilizers, the alarm clock has 
sounded. We have awakened to a world full 
of peril and pain, but a world offering the 
greatest opportunities and challenges ever 
known to mankind. We have accepted the 
challenges of the cold war, of outer space, 
and of our duties to our fellow Americans 
instead of dozing and dreaming with the 
Rip Van Winkle Republicans. You can feel 
the quickened pace, the vitality and the 
new will to compete and win. John Ken- 
nedy's election as President has brought 
about one of the most exciting transitions 
in evolutionary government that I have ever 
witnessed. 

Let us unite under the banner of Democ- 
racy. 

Let all Democrats show the way to Amer- 
ica and to the world. 

Let the battle be joined. Let, us not be 
idle dreamers, but let us dare to dream. 

Let us be fully prepared if war is forceu 
upon us, but let us pray for peace. 

Let us not act from fear, but not be afraid 
to act. 

Let us gird our loins with patience in the 
knowledge that communism will not end to- 
morrow, but that when it does end, it will 
be a complete victory for democracy and 
freedom. 

Let us bring a new meaning to those words 
our Founding Fathers penned at the conclu- 
sion of the Declaration of Independence, that 
to insure the successful outcome of this 
struggle we hereby “dedicate our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 


Problems in Developing Apprenticeship 
in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, full 
manpower utilization is one of the most 
pressing and complex domestic problems 
facing the Nation. It is a concern of 
this Congress, and will, I should judge, 
be a concern of many Congresses to 
come. Central to solution of the prob- 
lem stands the urgency of providing, 
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through training or retraining, enough 
skilled workers for our increasingly 
technical industrial society. 

With leave to extend my remarks. I 
should like at this time to enter into the 
Recor a study entitled “Problems in De- 
veloping Apprenticeship in the United 
States.” This study, conducted by an 
ad hoc task force appointed by Labor 
Secretary Goldberg, resulted directly 
from investigation last August by the 
Special Subcommittee on Labor, of 
which I am chairman, of discrimination 
in apprenticeship and training pro- 
grams. While it should be made clear 
that this study does not represent of- 
ficial Labor Department views, it still 
dramatically demonstrates the distinct 
likelihood of an acute skilled manpower 
shortage within a few years. 

For example, at present levels, appren- 
ticeship programs in the construction 
industry will come nowhere near provid- 
ing the number of journeymen needed 
by 1970. Of 14 selected trades, only 1; 
the electrical trade at 36 percent, reaches 
a proportion over 22 percent. In car- 
pentry, the largest of the building trades, 
only 6 percent of needed journeymen 
will be provided at the present rate 
training. Four other trades have pro- 
portions under 10 percent. In other 
parts of the economy, furthermore, the 
volume of apprenticeship is even less 
adequate than in the construction in- 
dustry. 

_ In brief, this study shows that prob- 
lems in apprenticeship go far beyond the 
question of discrimination. We need 
two things and need them soon: First, 
a vast expansion of apprenticeship and 
training programs, and, second, removal 
of all artificial barriers to entry into 
such programs, so that the best qualified 
young people may contribute to our fu- 
ture needs. 

January 4, 1962, 
The Honorable James ROOSEVELT, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jimmy: The enclosed report was com- 
piled by a special task group who were asked 
to make a study of apprenticeship and the 
aaequacy of our apprenticeship programs and 
efforts. While the analysis of the situation 
seems to be fairly thorough it seems to me 
that some of their suggestions for corrective 
legislation are of doubtful value. 

The Department of Labor is in the process 
of preparing proposed legislation on the sub- 
ject of discrimination in apprenticeship and 
training that will go substantially beyond 
the suggestions of the task group report. 
We should have this ready for your consid- 
eration very shortly. I believe it will be 
much more satisfactory than the sugges- 
tions in this report; however, it does not 
encompass item 1 under “Need for new leg- 
islation" and you may wish to give con- 
sideration to this. 

Please let me know if you need further 
elaboration. 

Sincerely, 
Jerry R. HOLLEMAN, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
PROBLEMS IN DEVELOPING APPRENTICESHIP IX 
THE UNITED STATES 

This paper describes the National Appren- 
ticeship Program promoted by the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor's Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and Training. The extent to which 


the program is assisting young persons to 
prepare for careers in industry is discussed- 
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Barriers to Negro participation and steps 
that might be taken to provide more ap- 
Prenticeship opportunities for Negroes are 
then considered. 

I. LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


The National Apprenticeship Act au- 
and directs. the Secretary of Labor 
to “formulate and promote the furtherance 
Of labor standards necessary to safeguard 
the welfare of apprentices, to extend the 
application of such standards by encourag- 
ing the inclusion thereof in contracts of 
&pprenticeship, to bring together employ- 
ers and labor for the formulation of pro- 
grams of apprenticeship, to cooperate with 
State agencies engaged in the formulation 
and promotion of standards of apprentice- 
alp, and to cooperate * with the Of- 

fice of Education 
The Bureau's activities also are authorized 
by the enabling act that established the 
tment of Labor, which authorizes the 
ary of Labor to promote the welfare 

ot workers. 
TL THE ORGANIZATION OF APPRENTICESHIP IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
encourages and assists employers and 
organizations to plan programs 
ot apprenticeship that will be in their own 
-run interest. The apprenticeship 
Method of training craftsmen provides a 
Systematic approach to mastering all the 
Skills and knowledge involved in a trade. It 
Combines actual work practice and experi- 
ence with technical instruction in subjects 
to the craftsman in the perform- 
ance of his job. Depending on the require- 
ments of a craft, the related instruction may 
Cover mathematics, drawing, blueprint read- 
g. materials, and in some cases, such gen- 
eral subjects as English and report writing. 
Related instruction is given in a school, 
usually in a school operated by public edu- 
fational authorities associated with the 
_ US. Office of Education, Department of 
th, Education, and Welfare. 
apprentice is an employed worker who 
learns the skills of his trade by performing 
Work on the job under the guidance of a 
. Necessary theoretical instruc- 
tion is provided. The apprentice’s growth 
in skill and knowledge is reflected in his pay- 
Check? Moreover, he knows that when his 
Apprenticeship has been completed, he will 
be recognized by both management and 
labor as a journeyman. 

Participation in apprenticeship is volun- 
tary. Effective training cannot take place 
Without the wholehearted cooperation of the 
employer, the apprentice, and the craftsmen 
Who supervise and train the apprentice. It 
is important that each of the parties in- 
Volved in apprenticeship programs be con- 

that he will benefit from the pro- 
Stam. Otherwise he will be reluctant to 
Carry out the program. 

In working with industry to establish ap- 
Prenticeship programs, BAT places consid- 
erable emphasis on quality. In fact, the 
entire process of organizing an apprentice- 
Ship Program could be looked upon as an 
efort to improve the quality of experience 
Gained on the job. When the improvement 

quality has satisfied the criteria included 
in the fundamentals of apprenticeship, the 
may be registered? This emphasis 


*The National Apprenticeship Act (50 
Stat. 663; 29 U.S.C. 50) approved, Aug. 
16, 1937. 

R apprentices usually receive 
about 50 percent of the wage paid to jour- 
Reymen. Most programs provide for an in- 
Crease every 6 months in the percentage of 
the journeyman wage received by appren- 
tices. During the final 6 months of the 
Program the apprentices usually are paid 
Doo 90 percent of the journeyman wage 


* Registration is voluntary. In 30 of the 
States, registration is with the State appren- 
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on quality is of distinct advantage to the 
apprentice. He is given an opportunity to 
master every aspect of a trade and he can 
look forward to steady employment when he 
has completed his apprenticeship. At the 
same time, however, it should be recognized 
that there is a limit to the number of young 
people that can be inducted into an indus- 
try in such a favorable manner. 

An employer is usually reluctant to train 
an apprentice if he is not certain that there 
will be a position available in his organiza- 
tion when the apprenticeship has been com- 
pleted. Furthermore, sharp fluctuations in 
manpower requirements in some industries 
make it difficult for an employer to keep an 
apprentice steadily employed. To help solve 
this problem the Bureau has encouraged 
groups of employers, in cooperation with 
labor organizations, to set up joint appren- 
ticeship committees composed of equal rep- 
resentation from labor and management. 
Apprenticeship field representatives and vo- 
cational education officials usually partici- 
pate in an advisory capacity. Apprentices 
are assigned to different contractors in ac- 
cordance with the manpower requirements 
of the contractors and the need of the ap- 
prentice to obtain instruction and experience 
in every aspect of the trade. An increasing 
number of JAC’s are employing coordinators 
to administer their programs. 


III. SELECTION OF APPRENTICES 


The selection of apprentices is the respon- 
sibility of the sponsor or sponsors of an ap- 
prenticeship program. Well operated pro- 
grams usually have far more applicants for 
apprenticeship than there are openings. The 
sponsors usually do not ask the public em- 
ployment service or the schools to refer ap- 
prentice applicants and they do not advertise 
for apprentices. As a result, Negroes or 
other minority groups who have no connec- 
tion with the trade usually do not apply for 
apprentice jobs. 

In selecting apprentices, some preference 
is usually given to persons who have already 
had some experience in the industry. Pref- 
erence may also be given to those who have 
some knowledge of the trade or who have a 
close relative in the trade. This sometimes 
helps to assure that apprentices will know 
what is involved in the trade and not drop 
out after a few weeks. Although there is 
some justification for these practices, they 
tend to restrict apprenticeship opportunities, 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing encourages program sponsors to use ob- 
jective selection procedures. A chart pres- 
entation on selection techniques has been 
developed for use by BAT field representatives 
in discussing selection with employers and 
JAC's. Moreover, program sponsors are en- 
couraged by the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training to make full use of the public 
employment service. Referral and counsel- 
ing of applicants are activities assigned by 
law to the employment service and are not 
functions of the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training. Moreover, the Bureau does 
not have the resources to do this work. 


Iv. THE VOLUME OF APPRENTICESHIP IN 
UNITED STATES 


The volume of apprenticeship in the 
United States is not adequate to meet the 
needs of the economy. Planned apprentice- 
ship has not been established in many occu- 
pations. Even in the trades where appren- 
ticeship has been developed, not enough 
apprentices are being trained to replace 
anticipated losses from death and retire- 
ment. Although immigration once provided 
a large number of craftsmen trained in Eu- 
rope, this is no longer an important source 
of supply. 

Not all workers achieving journeymen 
status are trained through apprenticeship 
and it is not expected that all journeymen 


THE 


ticeship agency. BAT acts as the registration 
agent in other States. 
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in the future will have the advantage of 
formalized apprenticeship. n ac- 
quire their skills in a variety of ways, includ- 
ing the gradual building up of skills through 
on-the-job experience, training received in 
the military service, and training in trade 
schools. 

Although all craftsmen need not be devel- 
oped through apprenticeship, it is desirable 
that a high proportion receive this type of 
training. Automation and other technolog- 
ical changes have increased the skill and 
knowledge required in many jobs. It is from 
the apprentice-trained craftsmen that em- 
ployers usually obtain their foremen and 
superintendents. The opportunity to “learn 
while you earn” is also to the definite adyan- 
tage of the worker, 

In considering the need to expand appren- 
ticeship, this paper will first review the situa- 
tion in the construction industry, where 
over 60 percent of the registered apprentices 
are currently employed. The need to de- 
velop more apprenticeship in other indus- 
tries will then be discussed. 


Construction industry 


Although considerable progress has been 
made in establishing apprenticeship pro- 
grams in the construction industry, addi- 
tional programs are urgently needed. Labor 
and management groups at the national level 
have taken steps to promote apprenticeship, 
but many of the local affiliates of these 
groups are not conducting adequate appren- 
ticeship programs. For example, a study of 
masonry construction conducted by BAT in 
1960 found that JAOC’s were being sponsored 
by only 424 of the 831 local unions of the 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Interna- 
tional Union. Even in communities in 
which there is an active program, the num- 
ber of apprentices employed is often less than 
the number needed. Furthermore, the na- 
tional contractors’ organizations and the 
building trades unions are not effectively 
organized in many small cities and towns. 
Very little planned apprenticeship has been 
developed in such communities. 

At the current rate of apprentice employ- 
ment only about 10 percent of the total 
number of journeymen needed in the build- 
ing trades throughout the country will be 
provided through apprenticeship. In car- 
pentry, the largest of the buildings trades, 
it is estimated that apprenticeship will pro- 
vide only 6 percent of the needed journey- 
men. The proportion of Journeymen needed 
by 1970 that will be provided through a 
planned apprenticeship at the current rate 
in other selected trades is as follows: 


Trades: 


More detailed data are provided in table 
1, which shows for selected occupations the 
estimated number of additional workers re- 
quired by 1970 to replace losses resulting 
from deaths and retirements, and the num- 
ber needed to meet increased demand. The 
table compares the number of additional 
journeymen needed in each trade with those 
who will be trained through apprenticeship, 
if training programs continue to operate at 
current levels. Although measures have al- 
ready been taken by several trades to expand 
apprenticeship to some degree, a herculean 
effort will be required if a high proportion 
of the journeymen needed by 1970 are to be 
provided through apprenticeship. 


„ 
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Taste 1.—Estimated number of journeymen needed by 1970 compared with the number 


that will be pr 


ided through apprenticeship 


Estimated number of additional journeymen 
needed 


Estimated number of 
poema that will 
provided through 
apprenticeship If pro- 


by 1970 


Estimated To replace losses grams continue to 
number of train. the number 
Trade journcymen currently enrolled in 
currenti: Resulting | Resulting | To mest Total apprenticeship.* 
employed ! from from shifts | meressel needed 
| deaths and] to other demand ! 
retire- occupa- Percent 
ments ? tions * Number of total 
needed 
270, 000 59, 000 2. 000 105,000 166, 000 37,080 | 2 
, 200, 000 288, 000 22%, 000 440, 000 954, 000 55, 380 6 
45, 000 11, 000 3, 000 20, 000 34, 000 4, 030 2 
130, 000 30. 000 2. 000 RO, 000 112, 000 34, 770 E 
80, 000 21, 000 12, 000 50,000 83, 000 12, 450 15 
35, 000 9,000 5, 000 5.000 19, 000 1, 520 8 
425, 000 106, 000 §7, 000 90, 000 283, 000 8, 560 3 
67, 000 16, 000 5,000 20, 000 41.000 f. 180 15 
315, 000 72, 000 17, 000 135, 000 224, 000 3s, 640 17 
oofer. 58, 000 12, 000 8, 000 25,000 45, 000 5,220 12 
Shect-meta!l worker 140, 000. 28, 000 8, 000 85, 000 121,000 25, 790 21 
Elevator constructor 10, 000 2. 000 1.000 5,000 8.000 00 0 
ting en N 225, 000 56, 000 30, 000 150, 000 238, 000 1,000 0) 3 
Asbestos worker 20, 000 4,000 3,000 10, 000 17,000 500 4 
Boilermaker... 32, 000 8.000 4,000 18, 000 30, 000 1, 080 21 
12, 000 2,000 2,000 10, 000 11, 000 3,000 | 


for boilermaker, elevator constructor, and lather which 


For a detailed analysis of employment trends, see the forthcoming publication of the 
in the United States, 1960-75,” : 


Tral 
Statisties, Manpower Needs and Resources 


inary estimates based on a study being conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, except data shown 


are estimates made by the Bureau of A enticeship and 


ureau of Labor 


? Based on Tables of Working Life for Men,“ developed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and estimated age 


distributions. 


3 A rough estimate based on a study of the employment histories of former apprentices. 
4 Assumes continuation of current level of registered apy 


prenticeship and rate of completion. Also includes allow- 


ance for apprentices who fail to complete their apprentleeship training but eventually become Journcymen iu their 


$ Data not available. 
Does not include oilers and helpers. 
? Less than 1 percent, 


In considering the above data it should be 
kept in mind that not all craftsmen are de- 
veloped through planned apprenticeship. 
Even if only 50 percent of new craftsmen 
were provided through planned apprentice- 
ship, management and labor officials in some 
trades might be reasonably well satisfied. 
However, the proportion of trade entrants 
now provided through apprenticeship in 
many crafts is so small that even minimum 
goals are not being attained. 

Other industries 


The volume of apprenticeship is even less 
adequate in other parts of the economy than 
in the construction industry. Available data 
would seem to indicate that only a small 
fraction of the needed apprentices are being 
trained. A study of “Manpower in Selected 
Metal Crafts in New York State,” conducted 
by the New York State Department of Labor 
revealed that only 17 percent of the firms 
employing craftsmen were doing any train- 
ing and that only about one-third of the 
trainees were registered apprentices‘ A 
study of 2,434 contract tool and die firms 
conducted by BAT in 1959 found that the 
industry was training only a fraction of the 
apprentices needed” 


These plants were training about 5,600 
persons at the same time that they were em- 
ploying 42,000 already skilled craftsmen. 

trainees in all occupations covered 
by the survey, the largest proportion (40 per- 
cent) are under informal pro- 
grams—those that do not define the training 
period. Approximately a third of the 
trainees are under formal programs that are 
not registered with the New York State Ap- 
prenticeship Council, while the remaining 26 
percent receive their instruction under regis- 
tered programs. “Manpower in Selected 
Metal Crafts,” New York State, Department 
of Labor, 1959, p. 2. ~ 

ë “Apprenticeship and Training in the Tool 
and Die Industry,” Bulletin T-150, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and , US. Depart- 
ment of Labor, November 1959. 


To get a more complete picture of appren- 
ticeship and training activities in various in- 
dustries, BAT is conducting a nationwide 
study. A pilot study was conducted in New 
Jersey in 1959. It was found that only 16 
percent of the establishments were sponsor- 
ing training of any type. The proportion 
sponsoring training in various industries is 
shown below: 
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INDUSTRY GROUP Percent 
Total all industries 16.2 
Transportation, communication, and 
pubo Gtt 0. seens oe 20.4 
Manufacturing g 25.4 
Wholesale trade 21.8 
TaT Gide. oo A 11.0 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 25.9 
Sher —:—⅜ 6.8 


But even more significant, the study found 
that less than one-tenth of the trainees re- 
ported in New Jersey were apprentices. More 
trainees were in sales, safety, and other 
short-term training programs than were in 
apprenticeship. 

Approximately half of the workers appren- 
ticed in the United States do not complet? 
their training. Some of the dropouts 
eventually obtain jobs as journeymen, but 
they do not have as good an opportunity to 
master every aspect of the trade as would 
be the case if they had completed appren- 
ticeship. The high dropout rate lessens the 
effectiveness of apprenticeship as a source 
of craftcmen. 

In the light of these data it is clear that 
a substantial improvement is needed in both 
the quantity and quality of apprenticeship 
in the United States even to provide a m 
proportion of the additional craftsmen re- 
guired. Apprenticeship and training be- 
come especially important as business activi- 
ties expand. Training additional craftsmen 
helps to prevent skill bottlenecks and thus 
makes it possible for the economy to reach 
a high level of employment without serious 
inflation. 

V. PROMOTIONAL METHODS EMPLOYED BY BAT 

In promoting apprenticeship, BAT relies 
heavily on direct contacts by feld representa- 
tives with employers and labor unions. 
approach results in approximately 1,200 new 
apprenticeship program each year. HOW- 
ever, this figure is not very large in compari- 
son to the number of employers in the 
United States. Some indications of the size 
of the job confronting the Bureau is pro- 
vided in the table below which shows the 
number of establishments in various indus- 
tries, with a breakdown by size of the 
establishment. 


TARLE 2.—Nwmber of industrial establishments in the United States by industry group and 
i size of employer, 1959 


Number of reporting units, by employer-size class 


Total 
Tudustry group reporting 
unit Oto7 8to19 | 20to49 | 50 to 99 100 to 500 or 
more 
= 7 4 r — 
Tot 3. 206,883 | 2,455,979 | 451,718 | 183, 081 | 61,005 46. 221 7,979 
Arc E 
31,801 18,622 6, 958 3,844 1,263 935 179 
301, 604 971 43.971 17.007 5078| 2.454 120 
— 20.802 127,912 | 465,819 46. 481 22.4 23,375 4, 80 
120, 169 79,905} 20,942 11,086} 4,220 3,383 653 
984 136,427 | 60,550 | 24. 721 6, 210 2.897 170 
1, 074, 215 872,014 | 144, 509 2.306 9.757 4.812 72 
Other (includes ſmanes, insurance, 
real estate, and rice) 1,107, 208 938,125 | 108, 960 38, 443 12, 023 8,395 1, 262 


1 Excludes 23,441 establishments in agricultural services, forestry, ani fisheries, and 72,199 nonclassifiable and re 


classified establishments, 


Also excludes establishments in industries not covered by OASI insurance programs sue 


as agriculture, railroads, public schools, and other Government establishments. 
Source: Pt, 1, "U.S. Summary, Ist Quarter 1959 County Business Patterns,“ U.S; Department of Commerce and 


U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Table 2 shows that there are approximately 
55,000 establishments in the United States 
employing at least 100 workers. In manu- 
facturing alone there are about 28,000 such 
establishments. The BAT staff of 240 fleld 
representatives is able to call on only a small 
proportion of these establishments in any 
year. 

To supplement the direct contacts of field 
representatives, the Bureau has encouraged 
other organizations to engage in promotion- 
al activities. BAT has also made use of 


newspapers, trade journals and other mass 
media. These indirect approaches to the 
promotion of apprenticeship will be dis- 
cussed below. 


National industry profects 


To capitalize on the interest of labor and 
management tions at the national 
level BAT conducts promotional projects in 
certain industries, including aircraft manu- 
facturing, tool and die manuf ma- 
sonry construction, carpentry construction 
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and printing. During the factfinding phase 
ot these projects information is obtained on 
the apprenticeship and training programs 
are already being conducted and the 
extent to which additional programs need 
to be developed. The national organizations 
g the project then encourage their 
local amiiates to take the necessary steps to 
develop additional apprentceship and train- 
„ BAT also encourages the establishment 
Of training funds, which are usually set up 
Collective bargaining. Training funds are 
to employ apprenticeship coordinators, 
equipment, conduct completion 
Ceremonies, and finance other apprenticeship 
and training activities. 
The Bureau also encourages national level 
tions to sponsor apprenticeship 
Contests. The contests give outstanding ap- 
Prentices an opportunity to demonstrate 
eir skill and knowledge. These competi- 
stimulate pride in craftsmanship and 
P acquaint the public with apprentice- 


The Bureau has had considerable success 
in Promoting apprenticeship through the 
Rational industry approach. The national 
ustry projects have been especially ef- 
fective, However, the expenditure of a con- 
siderable amount of staff time is involved in 
Conducting these projects. With its existing 

ces, the Bureau is able to Initiate only 
about two new industry projects each year. 
Community level promotion 

In a few communities BAT has been 
nen successful in working with commun- 
ty Organizations in promoting apprentice- 
Ship and training. Comprehensive promo- 

projects have been developed in co- 
Operation with chambers of commerce, Ki- 
clubs, central labor councils, and other 
community organizations“ Community 
can also often be made interested in 
ting “pride in craftsmanship” and in 
Sponsoring an “Apprenticeship Week.” Fur- 
thermore, these organizations are sometimes 
pulling to assume a continuing responsibility 
or manpower development and training ac- 
tivities. Community committees 
are sometimes established to help employers 
1 training programs. This may make 
t Possible for a small employer, who would 
Otherwise not have any planned training, to 

pate in a group training program. 
„In communities that have been designated 
— Areas“ by the Secretary of 
rommerce,’ e Bureau works with employers, 
bor unions, schools, and community or- 
tions in developing training programs 
Under the Area Redevelopment Act. The 
puretu is also working with the Office of 
Emergency Planning in a few communities 
Bon veloping pilot projects to determine 
best to make available the skills of 
en and apprentices in time of na- 

“onal emergency. 

The success that has been experienced in 
3 communities indicates that it would 
feasible for the Bureau to make greater 
ou ot the community approach. Carrying 
vu the community a however, in- 

Slves close working relations with civic 
ps, and this requires a great deal of staff 
ime. The size of the field staff is adequate 

Carry out this approach in only a few 
unities each year. 
Use of mass media 
wet has from time to time made effective 
tel, of pers, magazines, radio, and 
ang on. Additional resources would en- 
the Bureau to make greater use of such 


unions 

very receptive to articles on apprenticeship. 

— ted oe ed 

masor a description of a community pro- 

“p onal project in Waterville, Maine, see 
© Waterville Story,” Bureau of Appren- 


ticeshi 
Kabok ey Training, U.S. Department of 
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Movies can also be very effective in the pro- 
motion of apprenticeship. BAT has occa- 
sionally assisted other organizations prepare 
films and this year the Bureau has under- 
taken production of a promotional film. 
Promotional materials occasionally have been 
mailed to employers and labor unions. This 
is another area in which additional resources 
would enable the Bureau to do a more ef- 
fective job in its promotional activities. 


VI. BARRIERS TO NEGRO EMPLOYMENT 


A sizable increase in the volume of ap- 
prenticeship in the United States would im- 
prove the chances of Negroes to be appren- 
ticed. However, the number of Negroes em- 
ployed in apprenticeship programs will not 
be very large until certain barriers are re- 
moved. 

Apprenticeship openings are given little 
publicity and Negroes seldom hear of these 
openings. To help solve this problem, a 
central clearinghouse for information on 
apprenticeship opportunities might be estab- 
lished in each community. This approach 
will be tried in Los Angeles and Fresno, 
Calif., in 1962. The pilot program will be 
operated by the California Department of 
Employment. The California Division of 
Apprenticeship Standards and the State 
department of education will help provide 
necessary information. 

Applicants for apprenticeships are some- 
times required to have the endorsement of 
someone already in the trade for which they 
would like to be apprenticed. As was pre- 
viously mentioned the fact that few Ne- 

are now employed in some crafts makes 
such a requirement a difficult obstacle to 
overcome. To encourage sponsors of ap- 
prenticeship programs to use objective se- 
lection procedures, BAT has developed a 
chart presentation on selection which is 
given by field representatives to jolnt ap- 
prenticeship committees and other pro- 
gram sponsors. The Bureau also plans to 
employ four special representatives to pro- 
mote the employment of minority groups in 
apprenticeship. 

BAT has taken some additional steps to 
encourage equal opportunities in appren- 
ticeship. Executive Order No. 10925 has 
been brought to the attention of JACs, em- 
ployers, and labor organizations sponsoring 
apprenticeship programs. Since July 31, 
1961 the Bureau has required that an equal 
opportunity clause be included in appren- 
ticeship programs by companies holding 
Government contracts; furthermore, all new 
programs submitted to BAT for registration 
must contain such a clause. 

Another obstacle to greater Negro partici- 
pation in apprenticeship is the fact that 
not very many Negro youngsters have had 
the educational background required for ap- 
prenticeship. This situation is perpetuated 
by the reluctance of some school officials to 
encourage Negroes to prepare for fields in 
which they fear Negroes Have little chance 
of obtaining employment. There is need for 
a long-range attack on this problem that 
will make it possible for members of minor- 
ity groups to obtain both the required 
educational qualifications and equal oppor- 
tunity for entry ipto apprenticeship. Pre- 
apprenticeship programs conducted by sec- 
ondary schools, in close cooperation with 
the sponsors of apprenticeship programs, 
would help to overcome this obstacle. 

VI. CONCLUSION 

A substantial expansion of apprenticeship 
opportunities and elimination of discrimi- 
natory practices in the employment of ap- 
prentices are urgently needed. A variety of 
measures to accomplish these ends which 
can be taken within the framework of exist- 
ing legislation are summarized below. These 
measures, however, may not be sufficient. 
New legislation may be necessary. This 


* BAT Circular No. 65-5, July 31, 1961. 
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paper concludes with a discussion of the 
general direction such legislation might take. 


Expansion of apprenticeship opportunities 
within the framework of existing legisla- 
tion z 


1. Greater use of mass media should be 
made to persuade employers and labor or- 
ganizations to employ apprentices. Mass 
media should also be used more effectively to 
acquaint the public with apprenticeship and 
the services provided by the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training and State Ap- 
prenticeship Agencies. 

2. Apprenticeship, or some comparable 
training arrangements, should be developed 
in additional occupations, including clerical 
occupations, selling, retailing, or similar oc- 
cupations in the distributive field. 

3. Greater emphasis should be given to 
the community approach in developing 
apprenticeship programs. Greater efforts 
should be made to stimulate pride in crafts- 
manship by working with community service 
organizations, chambers of commerce, local 
trade associations, labor organizations, and 
other community groups. Areawide commit- 
tees should be set up in more occupations 
to sponsor apprenticeship and training. 

4. Sponsors of apprenticeship programs 
should reexamine apprenticeship standards 
to find what adjustments might be made to 
encourage the expansion of apprenticeship. 
This appralsal should include a review of the 
apprentices wage scale, content of related 
instructions, the journeyman-apprentice 
ratio, and the term of apprenticeship in 
relation to the age of apprentices. 


Promoting equal apprenticeship opportunity 
within the framework of existing legisla- 
tion 


1. Additional staff members should be as- 
signed to the promotion of equal employ- 
ment opportunities in apprenticeship. BAT 
staff members should be selected for such 

ments without regard to race. Closer 
relationship should be established with the 
NAACP, Urban League, and other organiza- 
tions interested in intergroup relations. 

2. Sponsors of apprenticeship programs 
should establish closer relations with sec- 
ondary schools. Sponsors of apprentice- 
ship programs should be encouraged to hire 
on the basis of merit a considerable propor- 
tion of their beginning apprentices from the 
graduating classes of high schools in the 
community. A 

3. Greater emphasis should be given to 
improving the selection techniques employed 
by sponsors of apprenticeship programs. 
Program sponsors should be encouraged to 
make greater use of the aptitude tests and 
other services provided by the public em- 

loyment service. The feasibility of estab- 
lishing in each community a central clear- 
inghouse for information on apprenticeship 
opportunities should be explored. 

4. More research should be done by BAT 
in the participation of Negroes in appren- 
ticeship programs. Factors that influence 
the extent of Negro participation should be 
highlighted in such studies. 

5. Qualified members of minority groups 
should be encouraged to apply for profes- 
sional and technical positions in the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training. 

Need jor new legislation 

Although much can be done on the basis 
of existing legislation to expand apprentice- 
ship and promote equal apprenticeship op- 
portunities, it may be necessary to enact 
new laws before substantial progress can be 


made in this field. Some of the directions . 


that new legislation might take are out- 
lined below; 

1. Government contracts: Require em- 
ployers receiving Government contracts to 
provide apprenticeship and training pro- 
grams for their employees. 

2. Subsidies: Have the Federal Govern- 
ment undertake to pay a portion of the ap- 
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prentices wage, provided that certain criteria 
were met. It might also be feasible to reim- 
burse employers or provide tax incentives to 
offset at least some of the expenses involved 
in conducting an apprenticeship program. 

3. Apprentice training centers: Provide 
training in the skilled crafts at training 
centers operated by the Federal Govern- 
ment, in cooperation with management and 
labor. 

4, Legislative inquiry: Establish a legisla- 
tive commission to study problems involved 
—— developing apprenticeship in the United 
States. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Record, March 8, 1961, Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,’ pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

DECEMBER 28, 1961. 


The Honorable DANIEL J, FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I would like to register my support 
of your Resolution No. 211 for the establish- 
ment of a Special House Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations. 

In my opinion, such s committee could 
afford an effective means for directing pub- 
lic opinion and legislative pressure toward 
forcing the State Department into taking 
positive action against the colonialism and 
aggressive tyranny of the USSR. Only 
through tive means can total cold war 
victory be achieved; the weak defensive poli- 
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cies of the State Department can, at best, 
only slow Russia’s progress toward world 
slavery. 
Very truly yours, 
GEORGE D. SIMONDS, Jr. 
DECEMBER 28, 1961. 

Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SIR: I have just finished read- 
ing the Manion Forum issue of July 16 
which prints your remarks on the broadcast 
No. 355. I am sorry that it did not come to 
my attention previously. 

Let me first congratulate you upon your 
action in the introduction of House Resolu- 
tion 211. I regret that I am not informed as 
to the action of the House upon this bill, for 
it most certainly should have passed. If, 
however, this action did not ensue, then I 
hope that you will reintroduce this bill in 
the coming session of the Congress. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to my 
own highly esteemed Congressman, the 
Honorable THoMas N. DoWNI N, of the First 
District of Virginia, for I feel sure that he 
would support such a bill. 

This country desperately needs to take 
action that will score a victory over the un- 
godly forces that wage the cold war against 
us, and your proposed legislation would aid 
in our doing so. 

Thank you for your action. May it succeed. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD T, WHITNEY, 
Captain, U.S. Naval Reserve, Retired. 
DECEMBER 14, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I am very much 
interested in the present and future status 
of House Resolution 211. Is it planned to 
have this resolution or a similar resolu- 
tion introduced come this new session of 
Congress? 

With the evergrowing threat of commun- 
ism to the people of the free world, it is my 
conviction that House Resolution 211 cre- 
ating the Special House Captive Nations 
Committee and providing an objective, sys- 
tematic and continuous study of the peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain would be invaluable 
in giving the enslaved peoples of the world 
new hope, and us a more realistic approach 
to meet the vicious, sinister, and destruc- 
tive challenges of communism. 

I would appreciate very much if I may 
hear from you relative to House Resolution 
211. Iam writing Congressman Durwaarp G. 
Hau. appealing to him to support the reso- 
lution if he has an opportunity to do so, 

If you have copies of the resolution avail- 
able I would appreciate it if you would send 
me 25 copies. 

Very truly yours, 
Vici. C. PFEIFFER. 
DECEMBER 14, 1961. 
Hon. DURWARD G. HALL, 
Wilhoit Building, 
Springfield, Mo. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HALL: As you probably 
recall, I wrote you August 16, 1961, in sup- 
port of House Resolution 211. As I under- 
stand the Congress adjourned without the 
Rules Committee of the House making any 
report on this resolution. 

I am still convinced that this resolution 
has such outstanding merits which would be 
so yaluable in aiding the socially frozen 
people behind the Iron Curtain, and give us 
new and additional incentives to stronger 
dedication to freedom and human dignity 
and a stronger resolve to seek new realistic 
ways to meet the challenges of communism. 

I hope that come the new session of Con- 
gress if you have an opportunity to support 
House Resolution 211, or a similar resolution 
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and after due consideration that you wil 
find it the proper thing to do. 
Very truly yours, 

VIRGIL C. PFEIFFER. 
NovemeerR 26, 1961. 

HERMAN TOLL, 

U.S. Congressman, 

Sizth District, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN Tol: I have re- 
cently heard of a measure proposed by Con- 
gressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, of Luzerne County: 
Pa., which would seek to establish a 
House Committee on Captive Nations (H 
Res. 211). It is my understanding that 
a committee would be of great service to thf 
State Department and other executive age?“ 
cies, and that they would continually in- 
form the public of developments in all the 
captive nations. 

Since I am of the opinion that methodi? 
and continuous studies by such a committe? 
would steadily focus the attention of the 
free world on Moscow's colonial empire an 
greatly serve our national interest, I re- 
spectfully, but urgently, request that vou 
give this proposal your complete suppor 
Thank you. 

Yours very truly, 0 
Ian S. GALE. 
January 30, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. Foon, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Your bill to establish a perma- 
nent Committee on Captive Nations is a most 
excellent measure. 

If it did no more than help American 
to begin to understand the plight of 
captive people in these nations it would be 
a signal accomplishment. 

Will urge our Representative, Barnat? 
O Hans, to follow the lead set by Sens 
DoucLas, who assisted in establishing CaP- 
tive Nations Week, and give support to your 
Captive Nations Committee. 

Could you send be a copy of House Res“ 
olution 211? 

Sincerely, 
J, Kesnen KABN- 


January 30, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: At your convenience, please send 
me two copies of House Resolution 211, 
which I understand pertains to creation 
a House Committee on Captive Nations to 
a continuous effort toward liberation of 2% 
tions now under control of the greates 
colonial empire, i.e., Red Fascist U.S.S.R. 

Do you think it will be possible to get 
Congress to do something in this session te 
your resolution? 

Keep up the good fight. God bless yo 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. F. J. SHEA- 
January 31, 1962. 

Dran Mn. FOOD: Enclosed find a copy of * 
letter sent to my Congressman, Mr. WDN 
in support of your resolution seeking bes 
establish a Special House Committee on CaP” 
tive Nations. ` 

May I also take this opportunity to co™ 
mend you for your sponsorship and support 
of the resolution, and all your efforts in be- 
half of these enslaved peoples. Coming 
from an area where many refugees have 
settled, I can realize the need for such 
committee. of 

Incidentally, you may make any use 
the enclosed letter that you see fit. 

Sincerely, 
Josera S. CanotaLosl- 


1962 


January 31, 1962. 
tan Ma. WIDNALL: I am sure that, coming 
tom a district which contains many people 
ho have come to this country as refugees 
tom Eastern Europe, you are well aware of 
the plight of these captive nations. I am 

sure that you are aware of the dramatic 
“fect that the captive nations resolution had 
on the Soviet Premier when it was passed. 

In view of these facts, it seems to me that 
à constructive and concrete step toward aid- 
zug these countries would be the establish- 
Ment of a Special House Committee on Cap- 

Ye Nations. Congressman Fioop, of Penn- 

vania, has introduced a resolution in the 

to attain this end. 

I urge you to give your full support to this 
Tesolution. It is time to take the offensive 
Sgainst communism, with proper caution. 
ee resolution seems to be a fine way to do 


Sincerely, 
Josxrn S. CANCIALOSI. 


Dishonest Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
nanimous consent, I include the article 
entitled “Dishonest Financing” by Don- 


DISHONEST FINANCING 


The Investment Bankers Association of 
ca will hold its 1961 convention in 
Plorida starting November 26, and no mat- 
What has been scheduled for considera- 
One of the first items of business should 
discussion of the Federal Govern- 
ments deliberate and dishonest intervention 
of dae Private banking industry in the case 
Some sewer bonds for Charleston, W. Va. 
Seven investment bankers submitted com- 
kan de bids for $4 million worth of Charles- 
turn bonds. The lowest bidder, it 
ed out, was the First Boston Corp., one 

m 


Mf the most respected private investment 
t firms in the Nation. Its bid was 
Or 3.945 percent. 


sig nhs Charleston city officials were open- 
the seven bids, the process was being 
gery ed by an engineer employed by the 


šidiary of the Housing and Home Finance 
Administration, headed by Robert Weaver. 
am engineer, having determined the 
areont in the lowest competitive bid, then 
owen to handle the loan for 3% percent, 
than than First Boston, and lower, in fact, 
to the Government can borrow the money 
handle the loan. 


re will deal, in a minute, with this dis- 
of Nest procedure, this violation of the ethics 
Competitive bidding, but before we shed 
d y tears for the investment banking in- 
2 let's consider what this means to you 
1 me, ordinary taxpayers. 
10 t means that you, wherever you live, are 
hans for Charleston's sewer facilities. You 
d no choice in the matter. 
dne Community Facilities Administration, 
of the lesser known agencies grouped 
Dow, d the Housing Administration, is em- 
lig ered to lend up to $650 million for pub- 
can en Provements to communities which 
abl t borrow from private sources at reason- 
© rates of interest. 
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First, no one has said Charleston's credit 
is no good. It's good enough. 

Second, no one has said the seven bids 
submitted for the sewer bonds were not 
reasonable. 

Charleston needs a larger sewer system. 
In the ordinary course of events it called 
for bids on $4 million in bonds to finance 
it. When First Boston’s bid of 3.945 percent 
interest was declared lowest of the seven, 
the CFA engineer, on the spot, decided this 
wasn't reasonable and offered to lend 
Charleston the money at six-tenths of a cent 
less. The city then threw out all of the bids 
of the private lenders. 

Where does the CPA get this money? 

The Government borrows it. The money 
the Government is borrowing now costs 
more than 4 percent. This means that the 
CFA will be carrying this bond issue at a 
loss of more than $20,000 per year, plus all 
of those high housekeeping costs they have 
in the Federal bureaus. 

So what the CFA considers a reasonable 
interest cost is one so low that the lender 
loses money on it. The lender, friend, is the 
taxpayer, and that’s you. So as things stand, 
Charleston’s new sewage system will be paid 
for in part by millions of Americans who 
will never pull the plug in a bathtub in 
Charleston, W. Va. 

I'd Uke to make arrangements like that 
for handling the mortgage on my house. 
Anybody want to help me? No? Then why 
help the people in Charleston with their 
sewer? 

So, back to the banking industry which is 
the directly injured party in this little ex- 
ercise of liberal New Frontierism. Senator 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON; Democrat, of Virginia, 
asked Dr. Weaver, head of the Housing com- 
plex. if he wasn't actually saying that a rea- 
sonable rate was only the rate the CFA 
would charge for a loan (which, remember, 
is a rate handled at a loss.) 

No, replied Dr. Weaver, he had determined 
that “an interest rate is to be determined 
reasonable if it does not exceed 3% percent 
and if the loan is repayable over 30 years or 
more,” j 

Well, now, First Boston's rate of 3.945 per- 
cent was based on a repayment term cover- 
ing 39 years. It was not only reasonable, it 
was most favorable. 

If anybody doubts this, just consider that 
bonds of the U.S. Government, with a short- 
er maturity, were priced at the very same 
time of the First Boston bid, to yield over 
4 percent. * 

Truth is, this is a blatant violation of the 
principles of competitive bidding and it is 
a bulldozing attempt to have the Govern- 
ment step into direct competition with pri- 
vate industry. There can be no other 
interpretation. 


— 


New Pressure Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
very lucid article, William White dispels 
some of the faulty arguments which are 
being used by proponents of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to establish a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs. Here is the-ar- 
ticle as it appeared in the Long Island 
Daily Press on February 9: 
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THE ARGUMENT AGAINST URBAN Arrams 


(By William S. White) 


WAsHINGTON;—President Kennedy’s plan 
to create a new Cabinet-rank Department 
of Urban Affairs ought to be rejected by Con- 
gress for the good of the country—and for 
the President's own good, if it comes to that. 

Mr. Kennedy and Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, 
of New York, who hopes to be Mr. Kennedy's 
GOP presidential adversary in 1964, have 
been playing old-fashioned politics on the 
issue. The prize is the favor of minority 
groups and big-city people generally. 

This is not against the Constitution nor 
in violation of tradition. All the same, while 
fun is fun, there is no sound reason to in- 
volve the country in this en w 

To set up such a department and create in 
the person of Dr. Robert Weaver an 11th 
member of the Cabinet, would be short of 
a national calamity. But it would have ob- 
viously harmful results. The innuendo that 
opposition is based on the fact that Dr. 
Weaver is a Negro—and a distinguished one 
is unfair. It may apply to a handful of 
Southern extremists. It is not the control- 
ling factor even to most Southerners. Cer- 
tainly it is not to the Republican op- 
position—though it is true that the Republi- 
cans asked for the situation in a way by 
happily needling Mr. Kennedy about “not 
doing enough for the Negro.” 

To prociaim as solemn Federal policy that 
city Americans are different from other 
Americans would be an act of national dis- 
union when national unity was never more 
needed. 

To declare that city people need a special 
Government Department to have true repre- 
sentation would be to say baselessly that 
they don't now have fully adequate repre- 
sentation. 

To set up such a Department would be to 
gather up into one immensely powerful new 
pressure agency dozens of economic, social, 
religious, and racial groups which, now gper- 
ating separately, are already quite powerful 
enough. 

The argument is made that because there 
long has been a Department of Agriculture 
serving country people, justice is denied un- 
til there is a Department serving city people. 
This is demonstrable nonsense. The De- 
partment of Agriculture serves a fundamenr 
tal all-national interest, production of food, 
and fiber. The Commerce Department serves 
an all-national interest, American business. 
The Labor Department serves yet another 
all-national interest, American labor. ‘ 

Obviously Commerce is already more help- 
ful to city than to country people. Obvi- 
ously, so is Labor. So is Treasury. 

Another argument is that the metropoli- 
tan centers can no longer solve their own 
problems. The logical extension of this is 
that a Federal Urban Department would 
shortly become the great dumping ground 
for metropolitan problems. Who in the 
citles will long suffer the headaches of hous- 
ing and transportation if these can simply 
be painlessly handed over to W. n? 
What happens to municipal responsibility, 
to local self-government? 

Of course, one motive is to reduce the un- 
due power of rural pressure groups in Con- 
gress by increasing the power of urban pres- 
sure groups in the Cabinet. This is an odd 
remedy, however, when one considers that 
the big cities already have at the very heart 
of the whole thing, the choosing of a Presi- 
dent, a wholly disproportionate power both 
in the nominating and electing processes. 

Finally, this reform is, amid our somber 
world realities, an unnecessarily little thing. 
What great cold war commander really 
wants to be remembered as the man who cre- 
ated a Department of Urban Affairs at an 
hour when national survival is in question? 
What hot war commander would want to be 
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remembered as the man who improved the 
quartermaster’s system of counting GI 
underwear? 


We Teach Patriotism in the Elementary 
Schools, Los Angeles County, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, unanimous 
consent for me so to do having been 
heretofore granted, f am pleased to pre- 
sent to your attention, and all the other 
Members of this great legislative body, 
the text of a very significant and timely 
printed folder issued by the Los Angeles 
city schools, division of instructional 
services. This folder was furnished to 
me by Principal Donald G. Runcie, of 
the 92d Street School, 9211 Grade Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif., in the great 23d Dis- 
trict which I have the honor and re- 
sponsibility of representing. 

A considered observation of the text 
of this brochure entitled “We Teach 
Patriotism” in the elementary schools 
will, I am sure, reveal it is of great and 
timely value and importance. I am sure 
that every Member of Congress will join 
with me in complimenting the superin- 
tendent of the Los Angeles school system, 
and the board of education thereof, and 
all of those who participated in prepar- 
ing and publishing and distributing this 
folder to the elementary school children 
of the great Los Angeles city school 
system. 

The article follows: 

We TEACH PATRIOTISM 

Dear parents one of our tasks is to de- 
velop in pupils from the earliest grades an 
appreciation of the gifts that are ours as 
Americans, As these pupils mature, we un- 
dertake to build an understanding of how 
these gifts were won for us, and the price 
that was paid. 

The teaching of patriotism is based upon 
a dynamic, vital faith in American ideals. 
In our schools, we teach about the men, 
the ideals, and the institutions that have 
shaped our Nation's heritage. We are dedi- 
cated to an uncompromising belief in the 
worth and dignity of the individual. 

Cooperation between the home and school 
is indispensable in the dgvelopment of patri- 
otic, loyal, and informed citizens. The shar- 
ing of this responsibility develops citizens 
who are committed to the strengthening and 
preserving of American ideals. 

Jack G. FROWTHER, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED 
{William Tyler Page) 

I believe in the United States of America 
as a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people; whose just powers are 
derived from the consent of the governed; a 
democracy in a Republic; a sovereign Nation 
of many sovereign States; a perfect Union, 
one and inseparable; established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, and 
humanity for which American patriots sacrt- 
ficed their lives and fortunes. 

I, therefore, believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Constitu- 
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tion; to obey its laws, to respect its fag; and 
to defend it against all enemies. 


THESE THINGS PARENTS CAN DO 


As parents, you have a significant role in 
the development of your child's patriotism 
and understanding of the principles of the 
American way of life. 

You can help your child grow as a loyal 
citizen of the United States of America by: 

Impressing upon him the worth and dig- 
nity of the individual, as exemplified in 
American society. 

Giving him responsibility and guidance in 
developing the ability to make intelligent 
decisions. 

Helping him to understand and respect 
people's differences, such as those of race, 
creed, political beliefs, and occupation. 

Imparting the awareness that citizenship 
in our Nation Is an obligation that must be 
continually strengthened and protected. 

You have the opportunity through action 
and example to develop patriotism in your 
child by: 

Reading to him, or having him read to you, 
stories and poems about the great men and 
events of America. 

Displaying and honoring the flag on special 
days and observing the significant patriotic 
holidays. 

Voting in all local and national elections 
and discussing with him the significant pa- 
triotic holidays. 

Taking him to visit patriotic exhibits and 
places of civic and historical significance. 

Discussing the Nation’s symbols that are 
displayed on local buildings and landmarks. 

Teaching him to show proper respect when 
the National Anthem is presented at public 
events. 

Visiting museums and other cultural cen- 
ters to see and discuss the arts and crafts 
of America. 

The home and school, working together, 
share the responsibility for developing in 
your child a love for and loyalty to our great 
Nation. 


THESE THINGS WE BELIEVE 


We believe that educating children to be 
patriotic, loyal, and informed U.S. citizens 
is a major purpose of our schools. 

We believe that it is essential to teach 
children an understanding of our national 
heritage and a loyalty to our country by 
providing instruction that develops: 

‘Through understanding and deep appre- 
ciation of American ideals and institutions; 
love of country. 

Insight into the purposes, privileges, re- 
sponsibilities, principles, and processes in- 
herent in the American way of life. 

Respect for and loyalty to the American 
form of government. 

Recognition of the significance of the 
rights of liberty, freedom, and justice. 

Realization that a citizen's rights and 
privileges are balanced by duties and re- 
sponsibllities. 

Knowledge of our historical background 
and the important historical events that 
have contributed to the growth of our 
country. 

Appreciation of the qualities and contri- 
butions of the men and women who have 
helped to make our country a great nation. 

Personal pride and appreciation of 
America’s patriotic symbols, documents, 
and events of historical significance. 

Awareness of the necessity for preserving 
the traditions that have contributed to the 
growth of our great Nation. 

THESE THINGS WE DO 

We teach patriotism by direct instruction 
and by maintaining a school environment in 
which American ideals are stressed. 

We encourage the development of sound 
knowledge, attitudes, beliefs, skills, and ac- 
tions ni to further the American way 
of life. At the appropriate maturity level, 
children: 
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Know and understand the pledge of al- 
legiance to the flag. od 
Participate daily in correct and dignifi 
expressions of respect for the fiag (flag et 
quette), 
Learn and sing with understanding 
patriotic songs, such as the "Star Spang! 

Banner," “America,” and “America, 
Beautiful.“ 

Understand the reasons for observing days 
of historical significance, such as Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Lincoln’s Birthday, Mem 
Day, Independence Day, Constitution Day- 

Know and understand the meaning of 
great American documents, such as the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion, and the American's Creed. ai 

Understand the significance of historic! 
places, such as Independence Hall, Lexing“ 
ton, Gettysburg, and Washington, D.C. 

Develop knowledge, appreciation, and Te 
spect for great American leaders, such * 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Understand the organization and fune- 
tions of our city, State, and National gover?” 
ments, . ry 

Understand the free enterprise system 
our country. 

Compare and contrast the disadvantage? 
of communism and other forms of total. 
tarlanism with the advantages of America? 
democracy. 

THESE THINGS WE DO 

We provide learning experiences that en“ 
courage loyalty, respect, service, and dedics- 
tion to the American way of life by helping 
children to develop and practice: of 

Obedience to the policies and rules 
the home and school and to the laws of thé 
community. 

Respect for authority, property, and the 
rights and privileges of others. 0 
Respect for and understanding of the basi 
freedoms expressed in the Bill of Rights 

our other great documents. 

Individual initiative and cooperative work 
ing relationships with others. 

Skill in intelligent citizenship. 

Qualities of citizenship and leadership, 
such as responsibility and integrity. 

Democratic processes within the setting 
of the classroom and school as a whole, suc? 
as voting. - 

Skill in interpreting current events. 

We expect children to develop a love of, 
a respect for, a faith in, and a sincere ! 
to, the American way of life. 


John J. Shaughnessy—Mr. “Mark 
American” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, unde? 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am pleased to call to the atter 
tion of my colleagues an editorial whic? 
recently appeared in the New York Jour” 
nal-American commending the achieve" 
ment of a long-sought goal by a feat 
less and indomitable citizen, Mr. J 
J. Shaughnessey. For over 8 years Mr. 
Shaughnessey has carried on a lone bat- 
tle to implement a Congressional Resol- 
ution calling for American aid materia 
shipped abroad to be properly identifi 1 
for the edification of the receipients. 
am pleased to note that with the assist- 
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ance of the present administration a 
subtsantial improvement has now been 
Attained and Mr. Shaughnessey’s quest is 
Not in vain. Unfortunately, to better 
Carry on his personal crusade, Mr. 
Shaughnessey was forced to separate 
himself from the civil service system to- 
gether with all the benefits he had 
earned for a long period of faithful serv- 

It would be no more than just if 
Some way were found to restore him toa 
fitting position in the service of his 
Country. 
The editorial follows: 

A CORRECT LABEL 


The announcement of the U.S, Department 
of Commerce that the “Mark American” 
Campaign is bearing fruit after 16 years is 
heartening to our side in the cold war. 

The Department found that three-fourths 
Of all the goods being shipped from eight 
Major ports now are “properly identified by 
Use of predominant markings to indicate 
US. origin.” 


This means that the Communists no 
longer will be able to steal credit from a 
8enerous Uncle Sam by changing the letter- 
ing on foreign aid supplies from “Made in 
U.S.A.” to “Made in USSR.” 

Thus a measure which was passed by Con- 
kress in 1953 is finally being implemented 
After years of being fiouted. This is grati- 
fying to this newspaper which has cam- 
Paigned for enforcement. 

But the principal credit goes to John J. 

ughnessy of Brooklyn, a former Govern- 
Ment packaging expert, who has waged a 
One-man crusade to see that all goods 
Shipped abroad are plainly marked “Made 
the United States of America.” 


Gen. Tadeusz Kosciuszko 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, this 
Month we celebrate the birthday of Gen. 
eusz Kosciuszko, a man honored in 
the history of both the United States and 
his Native Poland. After a desperate 
battle against despotism in Poland, Kos- 
Cluszko came to America during the days 
of our Revolution and offered the leaders 
5 Our infart Nation every aid to win 
berty from another tyrant. He, along 
With hundreds of other Polish heroes, 
Won undying glory in aiding America to 
Win the Revolution. 
General Kosciuszko was trained in the 
art of war and especially in military 
eering; and his services were in- 
Valuable to the American cause. His 
advice and counsel were listened to dur- 
the dark days of the Revolution and 
ral Washington bestowed upon him 
very credit for bringing the War of In- 
pendence to a more rapid victory. 
b ss, in deep gratitude, made him a 
Tigadier general. 
h Upon his return to his native Poland, 
e fought against the Russian imperial- 
in 1792 and 1794. The odds were 
The 


him and failure was inevitable. 
2 years. When he was freed he returned 


Russians imprisoned him for over 
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to America where Congress voted him 
money and lands. A part of this later 
went to found one of the first Negro 
schools in the United States. This great 
general was not content to live quietly 
on his farm, however, and when there 
seemed to be a possibility of freeing Po- 
land from its Russian conquerors he re- 
turned home once more in 1798. He 
spent the rest of his life until he died 
in 1817 in an effort to win victory and 
establish the freedom and independence 
of Poland. 

Tadeusz Kosciuszko was a freedom 
fighter who fought for freedom on two 
continents. The memory of his life and 
his devotion to freedom are an inspira- 
tion to the Polish people today who are 
not free but who live under a Communist 
government. But we also honor him 
here in the Halls of the U.S. Congress 
because of the debt of gratitude which 
we owe to this memory and to the mem- 
ory of all the other brave Polish men 
who fought in the cause of liberty during 
the American Revolution. 


Resolution of the Miami Chapter of the 
Lithuanian American Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
your attention the following resolution 
of the Miami Chapter of the Lithuanian 
American Council, adopted on February 
11, 1962: 

LITHUANIAN AMERICAN COUNCIL, INC., 

Miami, Fla., February 11, 1962. 
Hon. DANTE B. FASCELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FascELL; Unanimously accepted 
at a meeting of Americans of Lithuanian 
descent of the city of Miami and surround- 
ing territory, on February 11, 1962, held at 
Lithuanian American Citizens Club to com- 
memorate the 44th anniversary of declara- 
tion of independence of Lithuania: 

“Whereas the Soviet Union in 1940 in- 
vaded and occupied and subjugated three 
independent Baltic States, Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia; ' 

"Whereas Soviet occupational forces upon 
orders from Moscow continues to conduct an 
elaborate plan of genocide aiming at the 
destruction of the peoples of these three na- 
tions by wholesale arrests, tortures, execu- 
tions, and mass deportations to remote re- 
gions of the Soviet-Union; 

“Whereas the three former free and inde- 
pendent Baltic States have been turned by 
brutal terror into colonies of the Red Soviet 
empire, their properties confiscated and 
their farmers and workers reduced to the 
state of serfs; and 

“Whereas in October, last year, the head 
of the present Communist Party, Nikita 
Khrushchev, after hearing charges against 
the late head of the party, Joseph Stalin, 
condemned Stalin as an insane criminal, also 
condemned most of the acts of his govern- 
ment: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this gathering of patriotic 
Americans of Lithuanian descent at this 
mass meeting ask unanimously that the 
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President of the United States and Secretary 
of State: 

“(a) Recognize the condemnation of 
Stalin's crimes by the present Government 
of the Soviet Union and demand that same 
condemnation be applied to the illegal and 
criminal and inhuman acts of Stalin’s era in 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia; and 

“(b) That the Government of the United 
States, take steps through the United Na- 
tions and other channels to stop the policy 
of colonialism of Soviet Russia in central 
and eastern Europe and to force Russia to 
restore to the three Baltic States their in- 
dependence.” 

Yours very truly, r 
HELEN VERBELA, 
President. 
JENNIE GOODWILL, 
Secretary. 
WALTER P. ZEES, 
Treasurer. 


No Ban on Test-Ban Talks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
the newest Soviet propaganda move in 
the disarmament debate, it is most prac- 
tical and necessary that all of us keep 
in mind the fundamental fact that peace 
cannot be achieved only with maintain- 
ing weapons superiority. By maintain- 
ing superiority in military strking power, 
we hope to reach an agreement with all 
major world powers for an effective dis- 
armament program. The Chicago Sun- 
Times, in an editorial on Monday, Febru- 
ary 12, penetratingly discusses this basic 
subject. I ask leave to insert into the 
Recorp the following editorial entitled 
“No Ban on Test-Ban Talks”: 

No Ban on TEST-BAN TALKS 

The record of Russia hardly warrants the 
gesture, but the new appeal to the Soviets 
by the United States and Britain to try 
again to find a means for halting the nuclear 
arms race is a wise move, and one that will 
be hailed around the globe. 

The proposal is accompanied by President 
Kennedy's announcement that he will de- 
cide within the next month whether the 
United States must resume atmospheric 
nuclear testing, plus the word from Wash- 
ington and London that the way has been 
cleared for such tests on British-owned 
Christmas Island. 

This is language Premier Khrushchev un- 
derstands. This time he may be able to 
find the reasons for agreeing to a test ban 
that have eluded him up to now. 

Yet, from past experience, the West cannot 
be overly optimistic about reaching anything 
like a practical agreement with the Soviet 
dictator. From March 15, 1960, until Russia 
broke the voluntary moratorium on testing, 
September 1 of last year, Great Britain and 
the United States talked and talked and 
talked with Soviet representatives seeking 
agreement on a permanent ban. 

All the time, Russia was secretly planning 
to resume nuclear bomb testing in the at- 
mosphere. It is estimated that Soviet sci- 
entists needed at least a year to arrange 
the 1961 test series of 70-odd explosions in 
73 days. 

Any future test agreement, the President 
has made clear, must include inspection not 
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only of actual trial explosions but also of 
possible secret preparations for such exper- 
iments. In other words, we were fooled 
once; we do not Intend to be again. 

Nor is the West—in offering to sit down 
once again to try to work out an enforci- 
ble test-ban treaty—saying it is willing to 
forgo any future testing it has in mind. In 
their joint statement on the arrangements 
for the tests by the West, Prime Minister 
Macmillan and Mr. Kennedy said Russian 
explosions brought competition in weapons 
development to a point which would “jus- 
tify the West in making such further series 
of nuclear tests as may be necessary for 
purely military reasons.” 

This is the only position the Western 
leaders can take. The Western Powers are 
the last and best hope for the safety and 
security of free peoples everywhere. They 
must have nuclear power second to none, 
If Russia should gain such nuclear superior- 
ity, she could dominate the earth. 

Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, said the United States 
has new, untested devices that could proft- 
ably be exploded in the atmosphere. This 
being the case, the United States obviously 
cannot walt interminably for Russia to come 
around to reasonable agreement. This is 
especially true since there is nothing to pre- 
vent the Soviets from beginning a new series 
of tests at any time. 

At his news conference, the President cm- 
phasized the need for the free world to be 
concerned about its future strength com- 
pared with the Soviet Union. It cannot 
stand idly by while Russia advances period- 
ically by testing while it talks test ban and 
disarmament. 


At the same time, the West recognizes 
there is need or patience and willingness to 
try to convince the Soviets that It Is to their 
benefit, too, as well as to the benefit of all 
mankind, for nations to agree to stop explod- 
ing bombs in the atmosphere, and to back 
up agreement with effective international 
controls, 

So another offer to resume negotiations 
has been made by the free world. The effort 
will be for the record, if nothing else, to 
make it clear to all nations that the United 
States and Britain exhausted every chance 
to put an end to the nuclear arms race. 

If the conversations among foreign min- 
isters show any signs of progress, Khrushchev 
can probably have the summit meeting he 
has repeatedly sought on disarmament. 
But succeed or fail, Khrushchev is on notice 
that the West is looking to its atomic 
strength. This time empty talk will get 
him nowhere. 


Pentagon Censors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, cen- 
sorship is alien to freedom. Gen. S. L. 
A. Marshall, in his excellent article 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune on February 10, discusses the 
inevitable effects of such action within 
the military service: 

DON’T STIFLE MILITARY INITIATIVE 
(By Gen. S. L. A. Marshall) 

Anyone who views the Senate inquiry into 
the muzzling of the U.S. military as a time- 
wasting performance by several battalions 
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of governmental big hate is invited to take 
another look. 

While it is true that the Senator from 
South Carolina started with the hope that 
he would harpoon the “white whale” and 
thus far has been casting bent pins after 
minnows, he should not be unhappy wholly 
about the catch. Several points of great 
consequence have been established about the 
murky waters in which he fishes. 

First, his investigation has proved be- 
yond a doubt that generals and admirals 
in the Pentagon would be well advised to 
discharge their present corps of speech- 
writers and start afresh. Most of the time 
they are not saying anything. Most of the 
phrases which have been curried out of the 
manuscripts which other hands contrive for 
them are remarkable only for their triteness 
and their almost meaningless generaliza- 
tions. 

Second, the so-called censors of the Penta- 
gon are afflicted by overinflated egos and 
need to be given fatherly advice. The stuff 
they blue-pencil is not dangerous, but mere- 
ly badly done, and they do not make it any 
better by their smalltown editing. They 
perform as copy handlers, not as guardians 
of a national policy. 

The absence of anything explosive, bold, 
or particularly enlightening in what was 
blue penciled is more eloquent of a dubious 
condition in the Pentagon than all of Sena- 
tor Strom THURMOND’s bellowing about it. 
Nothing thus far revealed would even faint- 
ly suggest that the top military people are 
reckless, unworthy of trust by their political 
superiors, or deserving to be nursemaided 
like a flock of children. On the contrary, 
their public utterances are so bland, so 
innocuous as to indicate that they and 
their ghostwriters work in fear of running 
afoul of higher authority. 

Is it good? If conformity is the final test 
of all virtues, well then, yes. Civillan con- 
trol, if it tries hard enough, can convert 
all chief military subordinates into an eche- 
lon of yes-men, incapable of voicing strong 
objections even when conscience tells them 
that taking a stand in opposition for the 
sake of the Nation is a duty. It is not to 
the credit of so many of the chiefs that they 
parade to the witness stand and obediently 
concur with what is being done. The one 
notable exception is Lt. Gen. Arthur G. 
Trudeau. 

Just what are the others talking about? 
By their words of approval, they are helping 
to scuttle almost two centuries of a strong, 
free national tradition. The American mili- 
tary has never been suppressed in this man- 
ner. It was taken for granted that honor 
and judgment attended high military re- 
sponsibility. Now the chiefs respond like 
trained seals who live by the rule that tenure 
and getting along with the bosses are more 
important than all other values. 

When high commanders accept unprotest- 
ingly a curb im on freedom of expres- 
sion in their public relations, they will 
ultimately become just as pliable, just as 
neutral in the councils where major ques- 
tions of strategy, armament and force levels 
are debated behind closed doors. It is im- 
possible to gag the mouth without damper- 
ing the spirit. 

There is a larger consideration. The Na- 
tion has never been in as great danger as 
now. To survive, there must be a strength- 
ening of national spirlt. And do we expect 
to work miracles of refrom by stifiing the 
military voice while leaving it to the figures 
in civilian control to set and maintain 
higher standards? They come and they go as 
political opportunity presents itself. Only in 
the military is there lifetime service to the 
established national ideals. 

To get back to fundamental principles, 
let us look at a few passages from the com- 
bined services’ manual on field censorship 
published in 1954, but written in 1949. 
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“The United States is served by a free 
press and its Constitution insures to the 
people that this freedom will be maintained. 
It is a basic right, as greatly cherished DY 
the citizens of the Nation as are freedom 
speech and freedom of religion. In pro- 
tecting these rights, the interests and obli- 
gations of members of the armed establish- 
ment are identical with those of all other 
citizens. 

“Censorship is always a strain on mutual 
confidence and good will between the armed 
establishment and the people. When cen- 
sorship is applied by the military, the Peo 
ple are suspicious that its authority may be 
misdirected toward the covering up of blun- 
ders, waste and general incompetence. 
has occasionally happened and in every in- 
stance it has been an abuse of power.” 

Either these words are pious platitudes 
never meant to be taken seriously or the 
admirals and generals are wrong in lau 
a censorship which is wholly allen to th® 
guiding philosophy. 


Rekindling Our National Spirit at the 
Community Level 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include at this point in the REC- 
orD an article which appeared in the 
Brighton-Pittsford (N.Y.) Post on No- 
vember 23, 1961. 

This article was written by Richard L. 
Epstein, a young Rochester, N.Y., attor- 
ney with a keen sense of civic responsi 
bility who has been active in numerous 
community endeavors. 1 

Mr. Epstein's article is one which ? 
commend to the attention of every oe 
son who is genuinely concerned with the 
great problems confronting America to 
day: 

THE QUEST FOR NATIONAL Purposs—A READER 
STATES His VIEWPOINT 
(By Richard L. Epstein) 

(The author of the following article is an 
area lawyer associated with the firm of Harris 
Beach, Keating, Wilcox, Dale & Linowitz 15 
Rochester. He is active in numerous com 
munity organizations.) 

The continuing crisis surrounding Berlin 
is occasion for Americans to bear down c 
some hard questions. If, honestly, the Berli 
matter evolves into a general accommodatio?® 
of interests, it shall have been, nevertheless 
a continuing tragedy if the event shall 2°” 
have moved Americans to make an 
tion of their responsibility as individuals in 
this awesome conflict. 

There is in the American people a nation’s 
resource of strength which has remain 
untapped for too long. 

Our National Government has preyed upon 
our individual money resources to build an 
maintain a defense structure since it 
agreed that peace can be best maintained 
insuring our physical ability to make war 

It seems, however, that we have ignored 
the importance and effectiveness of buil 
also the spiritual willingness of American 
citizenry to retaliate. 

Development of that state of mind has 
been too long unattended. It has been dis 
couraged by much of our media. It has been 
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stifled by the effort to innundate the Amer- 
ican home with appliances, recipes, and fur- 
Nishings. It has been put to slumber by the 
Comfort and convenience peddlers. 

It appeared for a time that the Kennedy 
bid for leadership during his campaign for 
the Presidency portended, if it succeeded, an 
encouragement of an American attitude 
Which would recall the virtues of strength, 

tiative, and renewed capacity for indigna- 
tion and verve. 

The promise of an era of this spirit reached 
its colorful climax in the eloquent inaugural 
address with ite stirring analysis and plea. 
But the ingredient which gave to the Ken- 
Redy campaign an aura of vitality has been 
lost in the conversion of that campaign to 
42 administration. The promise has not 

fulfilled. 

It is doubtful that our country's history 

seen a similar phenomenon where a 
Source of direction remains so constantly 
On the brink of great leadership without ever 
dipping over. 

Inspiring pronouncements continue largely 
as words only. What has been reported to 

& sense of confidence and purposefulness 
as chara the President personally is 
Confined to his surroundings and his inti- 
Mates, 

The conglomerate of knowledge, expertise, 
and sense of historical purpose which is said 
to occupy the offices of the administration 

not seeped down and out across the 

ation. It would seem, in short, that the 

of our Government's rhetoric has 

Neither been programed for general guidance 
Ror been infused in the national spirit. 

In fact, although the official observation 

been made that we must be prepared to 

a long cold war,” the logical conse- 
Quences of that observation have not yet 

n articulated. This is a most profound 
and disheartening example of a national 
leadership which, if it may not be con- 

for standing still, may be con- 
dernned for stopping short. 

It becomes, then, the sober responsibility 
Of the American people itself, to eliminate 

Vacuum which our elected representa- 

es at the national level allow and ignore, 

- It is our job as Individuals at the commun- 

ity level to assume the assignment of pro- 

the spiritual strength and purpose to 

icipate in the protection of what we have 
Some to call the western way of life. 

Stated Another way, we must engage upon 
& vigorous spiritual combat with the Soviet 
adventure. 

To carry out this enterprise I propose that 
there be assembled in all communities 
Broups of interested persons who agree on 
this need and who accordingly will nourish 
actively among their neighbors an attitude 
of vitality and emotional strength. 

All we as a Nation have done so far is to 
Call to duty a limited number of the Armed 
Forces Reserves, pay a heavy burden in taxes 
to build and maintain an arsenal of weapons 

Munitions, engagé in the official gov- 

tal protests of enemy activity, and 
Participate in international debate as to 
What is right and what is not. We have not, 
however, marshaled an attitude of indigna- 
tion among ourselves, and there has gone 
altogether untapped perhaps the mightiest 
Taw material of defense: the American peo- 
Ple’s capacity for vigorous political action. 

Tt is time that the citizenry be permitted, 
nay encouraged, to declare total spiritual 

Upon the enemy; time to recruit and 
our minds and tastes to fight our 
ey, not through slogans, deceptive 
bu or superficial American loyalists, 

t rather by arraying across the land a 
Standing army of mentally militant Ameri- 
cans who know their enemy in whatever 

and who will resolve themselves to be 
in mind to protect whatever they 
hall see as our national purpose. 
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If until this time, the international peace 
has been preserved by impressing potential 
makers of war with our capacity to destroy 
them in retallation, then it follows that the 
willingness to retaliate over and above the 
ability to, will enhance the strength of that 
strategy. The majesty of a determined peo- 
ple will add measurably to our defense with- 
out increasing the national budget. It will 
add assurance to a national leadership that 
does not always seem to be assured. 

The current accumulation of groups which 
at one extreme weeps for peace and bemoans 
our preparedness and which at the other 
extreme would fight communism by impos- 
ing on our society another kind of police 
state, makes urgent a thoughtful and deter- 
mined program at the community level. 

If, having asked what we can do for our 
country, we have received no answer, let us 
then provide the answer and do it. 


Tributes to Andy Schoeppel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
untimely death of the late Senator 
Andrew F. Schoeppel was, of course, a 
tragic event in the history of our Na- 
tion, and of the State of Kansas. I want 
to share with my colleagues the editorial 
comments of three of the distinguished 
newspapers of my district—all friends of 
Andy Schoeppel’s. The editorials fol- 
low, being from the Lawrence Daily 
Journal-World, of Lawrence, the Kansas 
City Kansan, of Kansas City, and the 
Miami Republican, of Paola, Kans.: 

From the Lawrence Daily Journal-World, 

Jan. 22, 1962 


ANDY SCHOEPPEL 


The people liked Andrew Schoeppel and 
they are going to misa him as a public serv- 
ant and as a friend. Perhaps no one in the 
history of Kansas was more popular with the 
voters, and there have been few in public 
office who have served with as much pleas- 
ure and enthusiasm. 

The Nation deserves high-type men in 
State office and in Congress. Senator 
Schoeppel met this qualification with his 
good judgment, genuine patriotism, hard 
work, and his devotion to the heavy respon- 
sibilities of his several public offices. He 
proved that success and recognition can 
come to Americans, no matter how humble 
their beginnings may be. 

Death came too early and cut short a 
career that could have provided additional 
abie leadership for several years to come, but 
the record will show that Andy Schoeppel 
used his allotted time and his many talents 
wisely. He contributed much of benefit to 
his fellow citizens. 

[From the Kansas City Kansan, Jan. 23, 
1962 


DEATH or SENATOR SCHOEPPEL 


The death of Senator Andrew F. Schoeppel 
has shaken the people of Kansas and rocked 
the political regime of the State. Senator 
Schoeppel was a person of unusual physical 
stature and vitality. His constituents can 
hardly remember when he was disabled by 
iliness. Announcement of his confinement 
to Bethesda Naval Hospital caused a feel- 
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ing of anxiety in the State. This changed 
to apprehension as the nature of his ill- 
ness became known. Yet his death was 
unexpected at this time. 

Senator Schoeppel was 67 when his long 
career was precipitately concluded, This 
is not an advanced age for Members of Con- 
gress. Although he did not often appear 
in debate in the Senate he was active and 
industrious in direction of affairs elsewhere 
in the Capitol. 

A two-term Governor of Kansas, Andy 
Schoeppel was an energetic and outspoken 
figure in that role, quickly winning acclaim 
ond popular appeal. A former Nebraska foot- 
ball player of note, he had a commanding 
physique and his shock of hair made him 
quite picturesque. -The image of Andy 
Schoeppel caught on fast, and his elevation 
to the U.S. Senate was not a difficult feat. 

His untimely death predated the annual 
gatherings of the Republican party in Kan- 
sas by 1 week. Usually in attendance, Sen- 
ator Schoeppel's absence this year and the 
reason for it will be the cause of earnest 
talk and speculation hour on hour. Schoep- 
pel won't be on the team, and the shuffling 
about to find his substitute to finish the 
game may uncover new talent; open new 
careers. 

As an added note, we can't help thinking 
about the future of William F. Turrentine, 
Senator Schoeppel’s loyal and competent 
aid. Bill has worked so long for Andy and 
has made so many friends around Topeka 
it would be quite a change to return to his 
newspaper at Ness City. 


From the Miami Republican, Jan. 25, 1962] 

Senator Andrew F. Schoeppel died Sun- 
day at a hospital in Washington, which he 
entered in October. Kansas and the Nation 
lost a distinguished statesman. Andy 
Schoeppel was an outstanding Governor of 
Kansas during World War II. He was dili- 
gent as a Senator, having strong and sound 
convictions. His was a great public service. 
Always positive and definite, Schoeppel 
worked and voted for measures he had stud- 
ied and found worthy. He was emphatic in 
his opposition to what he deemed wrong 
approaches, There never was a question 
about his position. Andy Schoeppel fulfilled 
his ambition to give a faithful accounting 
to the people of our Nation and always led 
in what would benefit Kansas. It was a priv- 
iledge of the writer to support Andy Schoep- 
pel in all his primary and election cam- 
paigns—twice for Governor and three times 
for the Senate. A friendship was formed 
and it lasted. 


Behavior of FAA in Mitchel Field Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
should be a limit to the amount of time 
that may be spent bandying about the 
decision on the use to which Mitchel 
Field will be put. The Federal Aviation 
Agency has demanded extension after 
extension of time and I think the point 
has been reached where Nassau County 
should be permitted to proceed with its 
plans. Here is an editorial on the sub- 
ject which appeared in the Long Island 
Daily Press on February 7: 
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MITCHEL FJELD IN NEVER NEVER LAND 


In Never Never Land, in all public disputes 
are settled by a commission whose chief is 
appointed by the President. 

Now this board is no wishy-washy neutral 
which approaches problems with an impar- 
tial attitude. It almost always has a very 
definite opinion on what is right and what 
is wrong in all issues. 

But in order to satisfy the peasants of this 
Never Never democracy, the board likes to 
hold public hearings to find out what the 
people think. 

These public hearings are conducted with 
widespread publicity so that everyone will 
know that the commission will be fair—even 
though the commission has made it quite 
clear it favors one side as against the other. 

After the commission has conducted the 
hearings and examined all the testimony, 
it has to make a decision. 

But just to show how thorough the com- 
mission is, it instructs hundreds of its staff 
employes to go out and talk to people and 
find out what they think. 

Hey, hold up a minute. 

Didn't we just say that the public hear- 
ing was supposed to determine that? 

If this sounds fantastic, it is almost a pre- 
cise statement of the behavior of the Federal 
Aviation Administration in the Mitchel Field 
dispute. The boss is Commissioner Najeeb 
Halaby. We don’t know yet whether Com- 
missioner Halaby devises these devious pro- 
cesses all by himself. 


Cabinet Status Favored by Builders 
Association of New York for Urban 
Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
recently a talk by my former associate, 
Armand C now executive di- 
rector of the United Builders Association 
of New York, Inc., came to my atten- 
tion. The organization of which Mr. 
Chankalian is an executive director is a 
trade association dedicated to serve the 
modernization of industry of Greater 
New York and to promote the construc- 
tion of buildings which are adequate, 
functional, and esthetic. The talk dem- 
onstrated the magnitude of urban re- 
newal, the potential for growth and the 
vastness of the problem of building con- 
struction, not only in the State of New 
York, but throughout- the country. I 
believe the readers can benefit from a 
reading of this speech which follows: 

SPEECH BY ARMAND CHANKALIAN 

Mr. President, Max Wechsler, architects, 
realtors, builders, and gentlemen, during my 
recent visit to Washington, mention was 
made of a Federal grant to the city of New 
York to prepare a community renewal pro- 
gram. It now appears that under the new 
administration in Washington, that the 
establishing of a new Department of Housing 
and Urban Development will be a reality. 
This new Department would enable expand- 
ing cities to cope with housing, transporta- 
tion, and other problems of swift growth 
cities. 

Most of us know, that the program is a 
* colossal one, since it involves community 
planning, neighborhood redevelopment, and 
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rehabilitation. We have as you know too 
many of such dilapidated properties which 
could be rehabilitated under the program of 
the Urban Renewal administration, a con- 
stituent unit of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, which may have Cabinet 
status. President Kennedy is pressing to get 
the Urban Renewal program going full blast 
to prevent a further decline in our economy. 

As I mentioned before, the renewal pro- 
gram is a big one, much too large for me 
to attempt to cover adequately. I shall 
merely try to do two things. First, I want 
to emphasize that the problems of today are 
the problems of change. Life is not static, 
and the realtor, builder, and architect of 
today is faced with conditions which are 
fundamentally, disturbingly, and excitingly 
new. In the second place, I wish to stress 
the three prime qualities which they will 
need during ‘these changing times if they 
are to play the increasingly important role, 
which is, I believe, his great opportunity and 
his privileged destiny. The problems of to- 
morrow are already here, their solution de- 
mands of us high courage, imagination, and 
a new sense of civic responsibility. 

The rehabilitation problems of our expand- 
ing cities are similar. They include the 
destruction of slum areas, renewal of special 
areas, relocation, traffic congestion which 
threatens to cut off the very blood of our re- 
tail business, inadequate health and recrea- 
tion facilities and other complex problems 
associated with large-in-scale in migration. 
While it is recognized that a master plan is 
necessary for the direction of any rehabilita- 
tion project, a review of the findings and rec- 
ommendations prepared by the New York 
City Planning Commission in its report on 
the west side urban renewal study to Mayor 
Wagner and the board of estimate, on May 
9, 1958, clearly summarizes their major con- 
clusions of their study. Naturally this report 
in no sense constitutes an official renewal 
plan for New York, it merely explores the 
practical possibilities of an urban renewal 
program which would combine clearance and 
redevelopment, rehabilitation and conserva- 
tion, and for helping to determine whether a 
working program of this type should be un- 
dertaken. It is my opinion, it should, but it 
rests with the mayor, board of estimate, and 
the people of the city to make a final deci- 
sion after they have had the opportunity to 
study these findings and adopt the plan as 
workable, 

I would now like to present to you briefly, 
just a few of the practical projects which I 
contend can be fully realized when archi- 
tects, builders, and realtors work closely with 
building committees, planning boards, each 
having the diversified responsibility to the 
community in planning and administrating 
a renewal plan. A physical inventory of the 
size, type, and scope of things which are 
wrong in the other expanding cities might 
well be undertaken throughout the country. 
In this way, ideas and techniques developed 
by the survey could be tested and refined in 
actual operation. 

As an example, let us take the matter of 
homes and apartments. The importance and 
necessity for GI housing projects have cen- 
tered the real estate picture for a number 
of years, have, in fact, been the principal 
housing development during the past years. 
That there is a definite market for the finer 
type of home is noted in the requests which 
come from executives and professional men. 
The modern apartment house can be the an- 
swer to many evils in our living conditions 
and can provide a desirable form of living 
for different income groups, for multiple 
living can offer group facilities which those 
in the lower income could not afford to in- 
corporate into their own homes. Today 
apartment houses in low income and luxury 
are designed with overhanging balconies, are 
placed on building lots with featured rooms 
in the more fayored position, taking ad- 
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vantage of the sun’s rays during the winter 
and summer. Generous lots allow for play- 
ground and parks. 

Next the hospitals and homes for the 
aged. One of the prime responsibilities of 
any community is the care of its sick and 
aged. Seldom has this country faced 80 
great a problem as shortage of accommoda- 
tions in these institutions. Hospitals and 
homes for the aged, fot a variety of reasons 
have been unable to expand or start neW 
buildings fast enough to meet the current 
and increasing needs. The problems are 
staggering, but the need must be met. In 
addition, doctors and dentists should have 
a building especially designed for them. 
Today they are scattered about in converted 
houses, office buildings, store buildings and 
other places never designed for their needs. 
and without parking facilities for them or 
their patients. Because this building must 
be accessible, it should be outside of the 
business area and so situated that patients 
who must spend an hour or so in the build- 
ing will not be inconvenienced by parking 
regulations. A drug department should be 
an integral part of the building. Its as- 
sembly hall should be the meeting place of 
all those interested in the health of the 
community. 

Next the office building. 

Office buildings modern in quality, taste, 
style, and character are needed. Function- 
alism should be the watchword in their 
design. Modern machines for proper main- 
tenance, scientific lighting, air conditioning 
and interoffice communication systems 
guard the health and efficiency of the 
occupants. 

Next the theater and cultural center. 

Throughout the ages people have turned 
to theaters for entertainment and culture, 
yet today many cities have little or no legi- 
timate theater simply because the motion 
picture industry obtained control of 
available theaters and are reluctant to give 
a portion of a week to legitimate perform- 
ances and concerts. The tremendous ex- 
penses of sending shows or concerts on tours 
precludes the one night stand. The legiti- 
mate theater and concert hall is wanted. 
Municipally or privately owned, it is a need 
which should be met. 

Utilization of underground areas for un- 
derground parking is one of many solutions 
to the tariff problems in expanding cities. 
Because parking areas and garages now are 
few and congested, underground parking 
must come, Its worth has been proven in 
the Far West. Around those areas where it 
is used, new retail business districts have 
sprung up. How could it be otherwise? 
Place underneath a city’s spacious square, 
or park, a garage of several levels capable of 
handling hundreds of cars each 24 hours 
and you have thousands of people congregat- 
ing in one area. They demand their shop- 
ping area as nearby as possible. Thus busi- 
ness comes to them. It may be of interest 
to those who fear for the beauty of these 
open areas to know that the beauty remains 
unmarred; only entrances and exits suggest 
the activity beneath them. Let us utilize 
these areas, keeping them beautiful above 
and useful beneath. 

New churches, rectories, recreation centers, 
factories, schools with trade school annexes, 
new and expanded hotels and zoning are 
also necessary assets in community planning 
to any expanding city. 

It is not my intention, at this time, to dis- 
cuss the impact of surburban problems and 
its effects on the city. 

It may be that we, the builders, shall be 
the instruments which shall bring to this 
country of ours the stimulus and strength to 
build anew. Our goal is clear, the rehabili- 
tation and rebuilding of America. Let us 
start wtih our cities, the economic heart of 
America. Let the heart be placed in a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs with Cabinet 
status for its head. 


1962 
America Will Miss You, Mr. Sam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
Should like to include a moving tribute 
to the late Speaker Rayburn by Msgr. 
Joseph P. Kiefer from the Steubenville 
(Ohio) Register: 
[From the Steubenville (Ohio) 
Nov. 23, 1961] 
AMERICA WILL Miss You, Mr. Sam 

The Halls of Congress in Washington will 
never be quite the same without the pres- 
ence of Sam Rayburn, affectionately known 
as “Mr. Democrat.” 

This beloved veteran of legislative and po- 
litical wars has been around a long time on 
Capitol Hili—48 years, to be exact. This is 
the longest period of time ever served by a 

ber of the House or Senate. Sixteen 
Years of those 48 were spent as Speaker of 
the House, also a record, surpassing the pre- 
vious high of Henry Clay (8 years) of a cen- 
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ago. 

Mr. Rayburn’s almost five decades as Rep- 
Tesentative of his district in the congres- 
Slonal Chambers is a testimonial of the 
Affection felt for him by his constituents and 
their faith in him as a man who was doing a 
Perennially fine job for them and for the 
country 


“Mr. Sam,” as his associates liked to call 
him, was held in highest respect by all his 
eagues, even by those who differed with 
him on political issues. He was the strong 
Voice of the Democratic Party, the confidant 
ot four Presidents, the man who, more than 
&ny other, had the influence to push through 
tion when the administration's cause 
Seemed to be lost. 

Born in eastern Tennessee in a family of 
10 children, he knew firsthand the hard 
knocks of poverty and sacrifice. Perhaps 
that is why he was always so sympathetic to 

Problems of the common man and the 
vileged. 

His was a determination that brooked no 
failure, Already at the age of 10 he had his 
Mind made up that he would someday serve 
in the House of Representatives and become 
its Speaker. He was sent to Washington by 

voters in his Texas district when he was 

30 years old. Ten years later he was elected 

of the House. At the age of 79, with 

cancer ravaging his body, he remained at his 

Post until it was physically impossible for 
him to continue. 

If he backed a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, he fought with all his might for that 
mans nomination and election. When his 
candidate was unsuccessful, Rayburn worked 
*qually hard for the victor. 

was exemplified last year when Mr. 

Sam put all his efforts behind the nomina- 
tion of his fellow Texan, LYNDON JOHNSON. 
en John F. Kennedy was chosen to carry 

e party standard, Rayburn worked with 
equal vigor for the Democratic nominee's 
election, winning many votes that otherwise 
ion have been lost because of the religious 

e 


Since then, any success that the President 
has had in securing enactment of his legis- 
lation must be attributed in great part to 
8 prestige and drive of the Speaker ot the 

ouse 


Mr. Rayburn was a religious man—a dyed- 
in-the-wool Baptist—who lived according to 
the Golden Rule. He firmly believed that 
Prejudice of any kind had no place in the 
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American way of life. Although a Protest- 
ant, he fought for the right of Catholics, 
Jews, or agnostics to follow their 
conscience. Although a Democrat through 
and through, he joined hands with Repub- 
licans when his country’s welfare was at 
stake. 

When he was a little boy, Sam Rayburn 
had these words of his father engraved on 
his mind: “I have no money to give you. I 
can only give you character.” No one will 
deny that the deceased Speaker of the House 
inherited that character and bore it nobly 
throughout a long lifetime. 

As Rayburn, at the age of 24, was about to 
depart for his first trip to the Texas Legisla- 
ture, his father had only one message of 
advice: “Be a man.” 

Mr. Sam was every bit a man in private 
life, in political combat, in the company of 
opponents or friends. He never forgot his 
father's sage advice. 

During the two World Wars and the Ko- 
rean war he was one of the strong men on 
Capitol Hill guiding the destinies of our 
Nation. In the cold war of nerves contrived 
by the Communists he remained steady and 
calm. During the boom of economic pros- 
perity and during the shaky years of depres- 
sion, he was always the same stalwart giant 
while others around him were being tossed 
in the whirlpools of indecision. 

Mr. Sam will be missed. Would that we 
had many more Americans like him. 


Meeting Freedom’s Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, last 
year on October 14, 1961, a richly de- 
served recognition was awarded to our 
colleague Representative Frank C. Os- 
MERS, JR., of the Ninth District of New 
Jersey. On that date he received the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws from 
Fairleigh Dickinson University. 

FRANK OsMERS has all his life displayed 
his ability as a very effective leader. He 
has unstintingly served his community, 
his State, and his Nation in many elective 
and appointive capacities. In addition 
to his many outstanding contributions to 
good government, he served with distinc- 
tion in action during World War II. 
Many do not know that he left the 77th 
Congress the day war was declared to en- 
list as a private in the Army, where he 
remained on active duty until February 
22, 1946. At the time of his release he 
had achieved the rank of major of in- 
fantry. — 

The honor conferred upon our col- 
league was well deserved. At the time 
the honorary degree was bestowed, he 
delivered a fine address entitled Meet- 
ing Freedom's Challenge.” In emphasiz- 
ing the absolute necessity for our people 
to rededicate themselves “to that faith 
and to those ideals that brought freedom 
and democracy into existence," he called 
attention to the weakening of America 
by the pursuit of material things. In his 
talk he quoted a statement from the let- 
ters of Theodore Roosevelt: 

The things that wiil destroy America are 
presperity at any price, peace at any price, 
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safety first instead of duty first, and love 
of soft living and the get-rich-quick theory 
of life. 


The timely message that Representa- 
tive Osmers delivered should be read by 
all. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
this message is Included n the RECORD: 

MEETING FREEDOM'S CHALLENGE 


Mr. President, members of the faculty, 
students, and distinguished guests, Fair- 
leigh Dickinson University has given me & 
great honor, indeed. To become an adopted 
son of this university is for me a great oc- 
casion and one I shall cherish throughout 
my life. I am your grateful debtor for this 
honor, 

I am very proud to be here for, in many 
ways, Fairleigh Dickinson represents a di- 
rect reflection of the growth, vitality and 
progress of the State of New Jersey and of 
our beloved country. Within the past dec- 
ade, the growth and development of this 
institution have been phenomenal. The 
rate of progress probably exceeds that of 
any institution of higher learning in Amer- 
ica, the service it renders a great commu- 
nity is second to none, the opportunities it 
brings are priceless. Such a spectacular 
growth emphasizes an optimism, a forward 
look and a faith in the future of America 
which is encouraging and heartwarming. It 
augurs well for the future of our democratic 
institutions and is truly an inspiration to 
education everywhere. 

At the same time, I feel very humble as 
I receive this high honor from Fairleigh 
Dickinson and I pledge again, as I have so 
many times in the past, to give my utmost 
support to the cause of education and the 
progress of our educational institutions in 
this State and in the entire country. It is 
a cause in which I firmly believe and for 
which I have always worked. Let us never 
forget that liberty and learning must lean 
on each other for their mutual and surest 
support. If liberty is denied then learning 
is restricted and narrowed and if learning 
is denied, then liberty loses the means to 
defend itself or to increase its scope and 
promise. 

Education in America today has many 
problems. Our country has many problems. 
We face a changing world. 

We live in a world where the amount 
and quality of education and understanding 
may well determine whether democracy will 
survive or perish. 

We must provide for the growth and well- 
being of an expanding economy, secure and 
train the necessary manpower for a world 
of advancing technology. We must insure 
new avenues of communication and under- 
standing. Much of this responsibility rests 
to a large degree on our colleges and unl- 
versities. They will not be found wanting. 
But make no mistake, meeting freedom's 
challenge is not just a task for educators. 
It is a job for every man and woman in this 
country. You, me, the fellow next door. 

It is the challenge to freemen to 
maintain, protect and enhance the dignity 
and worth of the individual to increase the 
concept, the meaning, the understanding 
and the application of freedom to guard and 
protect the American way of life and to In- 
sure the growth of the spirit of man as he 
reaches for the stars. 

In a material, down-to-earth sense the 
protection of our freedom is a manpower 
problem. In a word, we are outnumbered. 
We simply do not have the manpower that 
the totalitarian nations have, We cannot 
compete in numerical strength with the 
hordes that temporarily swept back the 
forces. of freedom in Korea or overpowered 
our allies in Indochina, nor can we build 
our fortifications on the backs of coolie labor, 
nor would we even wish to do so. 

We hear much these days about the in- 
crease in population. But the growth of 

* 
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population does not mean that we will auto- 
matically have a labor force that is adequate 
to all the Nation’s needs in the years ahead. 
In 1940 we were a nation of 132 million. 
Today we have reached 170 million. By 
1980, it is expected that our population will 
have grown to 250 million. But these figures 
bear a little study. 

The fact is, the population explosion is 
largely centered in the groups at either end 
of the age scale—among the young and old. 
The number of people in the prime working 
years has remained relatively constant and 
will for the next 20 years. 

Thus, by 1980, when our total population 
will have risen to the tremendous total of 
250 million, we will have fewer people in 
the most productive bracket (40-50) than we 
have today. 

Not only that, but our younger workers 
will be living and working in an increasingly 
complex and technical world. They will be 
responsible for the future productive bal- 
ance, for progressively high standards of 
performance, and much of the leadership 
that this Nation and the entire free world 
will so greatly need. 

This lack of raw manpower can only be 
counterbalanced by a determination to train 
and make available the skilled manpower 
which is the basic fruit of freedom. The 
needs of the future demand that every facet 
of our educational system must provide more 
rigorous training and demand higher levels 
of achievement and excellence, Unless we 
have the fullest possible development of the 
Nation's fundamental resources in the years 
ahead, we will indeed be in desperate danger. 

Probably an even more important part of 
the challenge to freemen, is the necessity 
for rededication to that faith and to those 
ideals which brought freedom and democ- 
racy into existence—those essential char- 
acter qualities that make a nation strong. 
Paradoxically the very qualities which have 
made us great have brought us a living that 
has weakened those qualities. We are called 
the affluent nation. We have more money, 
more prosperity, and more of the good things 
of life than any nation on earth. In pos- 
session of these material things, have we, 
perhaps, lost some of our respect for hard 
work, thrift, sacrifice, devotion to duty, and 
loyalty to common good? These are 
strengths which we must recapture in order 
to hold fast our freedom. 

Recently I read from the letters of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt a statement that ought to be 
imprinted in the mind of every American 
today. 

He said: “The things that will destroy 
America are prosperity at any price, peace 
at any price, safety first instead of duty 
first, and love of soft living and the get- 
rich-quick theory of life." 

The challenge of freedom has another 
front—a world front. We seek freedom not 
only for ourselves but for all men every- 
where. But despite all we have attempted 
to do we have, somehow failed to communi- 
cate with them. 

The true image of America is being grossly 
distorted in critical areas around the world. 
This is more than unfortunate in these 
crucial times; it is a serious threat. We 
have seen the resulting damage in the neu- 
tral countries, even in friendly nations, and 
certainly among the undeclared peoples. 
Our motives are twisted by vicious propa- 
ganda and we are made to appear as a rich 
and grasping nation, concerned only with 
our own selfish advantage. We see the evil 
effects of lack of understanding even in the 
shadow of our own coastline. It would in- 
deed be a cruel turn of events if a generous 
people should lose because of their failure 
to adequately communicate the meaning of 
freedom. It would be a dangerous turn if 
we should fail to interpret the blessings of 
democracy and thus lose potential friends to 
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a contrary way of life and find ourselves ex- 
posed and alone. 

Our failure to enunciate clearly the mean- 
ing of democracy is not only a failure in 
communication but in understanding. 
Loyalty and love can't be bought. We have 
learned that lesson the hard way. 

New technology has made it possible for 
us to communicate in many new ways, to 
inform, unify or divide our world as never 
before, but wonderful as the new technology 
tools may be, they are still only tools of 
transmittal. We must remember that the 
most marvelous media can communicate no 
more and no less than a man can feel and 
express and impart from the mind and the 
heart and the soul. 

Though the transmittal be orbited 
through space to impinge upon this and 
other worlds for the rest of time, what still 
really counts is the substance of the message 
and its applicability and meaning to those 
for whom it is intended. And the sub- 
stance depends upon the real meaning of 
freedom. 

It is the substance that we must com- 
municate to all the world. It is this sub- 
stance which must be the warp and woof 
of all our education. 

This is freedom's challenge to all of us. 
How shall we meet it? 

1. We can meet it by increasing our edu- 
cation for democratic citizenship and in 
saying this I give much credit to Fairleigh 
Dickinson for the programs already in opera- 
tion on every one of your campuses. The 
extension work you are carrying on, the 
evening school programs, the off-campus 
activities, the reexamination and reorienta- 
tion of your entrance requirements, the 
sharpening of your curricula, the adult edu- 
cation programs, and your ability to fit into 
the communities you serve—all of these 
heart-warming activities bespeak your in- 
terest and understanding. 

2. It is important that all our citizens 
gain new understanding of the meaning of 
democracy and liberty and freedom. Active 
participation in public affairs can no longer 
be left to the few. The right to vote is not 
only a privilege; it is an obligation. The 
duty of keeping informed is no longer a duty 
but a necessity. The study of government 
can no longer be confined to the pages of 
a textbook—it is a way of life. 

3. We can meet the challenge of freedom 
with an old-fashioned rededication to the 
virtues which inspired that freedom. 

4. We must educate for more efficient and 
effective manpower. Our present waste of 
human resources must be stopped. We must 
educate for the pursuit of excellence by 
building an educational program that will 
discover and encourage the abilities and 
potentialities of every single individual. 

We must educate for greater understand- 
ing among all peoples. Education must chal- 
lenge our own young people with an ideal- 
ism, a feeling of mission, a better under- 
standing of themselves and the world in 
which they live, and appreciation of the 
brotherhood of man and a realization of 
the power and the glory of a working de- 
mocracy. 

But we must export this education (and 
import a bit of it, as well) by the exchange 
of teachers and students with foreign coun- 
tries, by the establishment of branch uni- 
versities in other lands, by informational 
centers, by all the ingenuity at our command. 

Such an educational program is now in 
operation and a number of governmental 
agencies have the responsibility to speed its 
progress, But the program cannot be en- 
tirely a governmental responsibility. Its 


foundations, of religious 
cial organizations, of educational institu- 
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tions, of schools and colleges, and faculties 
and individual teachers. Only thus can 
success be assured. Only thus can we fully 
meet the challenge, the obligation, and the 
responsibility that freemen must meet, if 
freedom is to prevail. 


A Legacy of Truth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just finished reading the radio address 
which the late Gov. Donald G. Nut- 
ter, of Montana, recorded for the Dean 
Manion Forum just hours before he met 
his death. I was greatly impressed bY 
the stirring appeal it makes to those of 
us who are proud of our country and of 
our Constitution. 

Governor Nutter never apologized for 
his patriotism. He never apologized for 
his implacable anticommunism. He 
knew the history of our country and 
never wished to be “Red rather than 
dead.” 

I commend Dean Manion for sponsor- 
ing Governor Nutter's “last will and 
testament to his fellow American citi- 
zens,” and at this time would like to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ex- 
cerpts from this fine address: 

A LEGACY or TRUTH 
(By the Honorable Donald G. Nutter, GOY- 
: ; ernor of Montana) 

Historically, this country down through 
the years has had two major political par- 
ties. Today, there exists within each of the 
two major parties a difference in politi 
philosophy. We have the so-called conserva- 
tive Republican and the modern Republican; 
the conservative Jackson-Jeiferson Democrat 
and the liberal leftwing Democrat. 

We use the terms “liberal” and conserva- 
tive.” The so-called liberals charge the ul- 
traconservatives with being “neofascists- 
The conservatives equate the ultraliberals 
with Socialists or Communists. Extremism 
on one side has bred extremism on the other. 

It is time we, the American people, get 
down to the basic differences in political 
philosophy. There are those in this coun- 
try, and Iam one of them, who believe in thé 
Constitution of the United States, and in the 
fundamental concepts of individual freedo™ 
and liberty. And—if you please—the free 
enterprise system in a competitive society- 

There are those who believe that our form 
of constitutional Government is a failure 
and that it should be supplanted by one com- 
pletely foreign to those concepts of our 
Founding Fathers; one which is paternalistic 
to the end that individual freedom, liberty: 
free enterprise and competition will be de- 
stroyed and be replaced with regulation, con- 
trol, domination and ultimately, with totall- 
tarlanism. 


The Constitution of the United States is 
the greatest document on Government ever 
promulgated or written by man. The evils 
which plague this country today are thos? 
which have arisen out of a violation of the 
intent of that document, 

We have heard the charge that our Con- 
stitution is outmoded; that it is not flexible 
enough to provide good government in * 
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changing world. The obvious answer to 
that charge is that this Nation has been 
Undergoing great changes since its birth. 

Provision is made for progress in our basic 
law by amendment. Our supreme law pro- 
vides that the people and their elected rep- 
Tesentatives shall vote changes by amend- 
Ment. In some instances, in violation of 
this principle, we have seen our Supreme 

urt warp the intent and the meaning of 
the written law. We have seen that Court 
Violate our supreme law by legislating, thus 
depriving the Congress and the people of a 
guaranteed right. 

To those who are critical of our constitu- 
tional form of government, I would say this: 
Under that Constitution we became the 
rea test nation on earth. We have the high- 
est standard of living on earth. Our system 
of education is unequaled by any nation, 
We enjoy more of the good things of life 

any people anywhere. 

Our Government is our individual freedom 
and free enterprise system. Our freedom and 
Our free enterprise system is our 
Government. 

The Constitution is our legal guarantee of 

to practice free enterprise. Destroy 

Our Constitution and you destroy individual 

om and our free enterprise system. 

individual freedom and free enter- 

and you destroy our form of 
government. ~ 

This is the greatest nation on earth. We 
attained this position because of a constitu- 

form of government which provided 
for individual liberty and freedom and al- 

us to grow and develop under free 
enterprise and competition. 

Do you realize that there are people in 
foreign lands who would lie down and die 
if they could just live a portion of their life- 
time in these United States of America? 

Yet, with all that we have, and all that 
We are, there are those among us who would 
have us believe that some other form of 
kovernment is better; that socialism in its 

te degree, communism, has something 
to offer; that the time has come for us to 

on our constitutional government and 
accept in its place a one-world utopia. 
1 On a recent conference on the problem ot 
eeding the people of the world, those in at- 
tendance were told that free enterprise 
Would fail to do the job; that it had not and 

not work internationally; that we 
Should have a world food budget, a world 
Money budget for food; that we should shed 
ur nationalism for internationalism. 

What did the speaker think would work, 
Communism or socialism? Has he forgotten 
that farmers and ranchers of this country, 

free enterprise, have fed hungry peo- 
Ple the world over? Has he forgotten that 
We fed millions of people in the Union of 
Socialist Republics? Has he closed 
his eyes to the perennial famines in Com- 
Munist Red China? 

He belitties the accomplishment of our 
System, but I would have him know that if 
and his ADA friends would remove the 
1 es from American agriculture, our 
armers and our ranchers would meet any 

enge. 

He spoke of a world money budget for 
ood. He condemns free enterprise, but he 
Would use the product of that system— 
Money—to attain his objective. He believes 
in a world welfare state and asks us to aban- 

on our nationalism. 

With a wave of his hand, he would destroy 
the gains of American industry and busi- 
hess. He would wipe out the accomplish- 
ments of American labor. He would destroy 

e incentive in American agriculture. 

If ne thinks so little of free enterprise, 

Ww does he explain the rise of West Ger- 
Many, from a defeated and crushed coun- 
try—a rubble if you please, to a position 
1 economic strength and wealth? Possibly 

© does not know that the West Germans 
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turned their backs on the socialistic pro- 
gram recommended by some of the ADA 
lanners and elected to follow the course 
of individual freedom and competition. 

The philosophy of this one-world idealist 
was, and is, totally lacking in the element of 
realism. So, also, are those who knowingly 
or unwittingly sell the Communist line, re- 
luctant to open their eyes to true facts. 

If communism is so good, why did the 
East Germans build a wall of concrete and 
barbed wire? To keep the West Germans 
out? Not at all. The wall was built to keep 
the enslaved East Germans under the yoke 
of communism. 

If communism is such a success, why 
are unnumbered hundreds of thousands of 
people on the China mainland living in mis- 
ery and dying of starvation? 

Of those who preach the spineless doc- 
trine of “I'd rather be Red than dead” I 
would ask; Would the hundreds of East Ger- 
mans who have crashed the wall in flight to 
freedom at the risk of their lives rather be 
Red than dead? Would the Poies, the East 
Germans, the Hungarians who fought against 
Red tanks with their bare hands, rather be 
Red than dead? 

What does all this mean to you and me? 
Just this: Through selfishness, greed. com- 
placency and apathy, we can cancel out all 
the sacrifices made by us, by our fathers 
and by our forefathers. Through failure to 
exercise our constitutional rights and per- 
form our duties to protect this Nation, we 
can and will drift away from our great herit- 


e. 

Khrushchev once said, We can't expect 
the American people to jump from capitali- 
ism to communism, but we can assist their 
elected leaders in giving them small doses 
of socialism until they one day awaken to 
find they have communism.” 

You and I must recognize communism for 
what it really is. A godless ideology which 
preys upon human misery but offers no cure 
for it. That communism is a failure is evi- 
denced by human suffering in every Com- 
munist country without exception. 

That communism is our mortal enemy is 
evidenced by Lenin who said, “We will take 
Eastern Europe,” which they have done, 
“then we will organize the hordes of Asia,” 
which they are doing, “and we'll surround 
the United States. That last bastion of 
capitalism we won't have to take, it will fall 
into our outstretched hands like overripe 
fruit.” 

What can you and I do? We can elect 
to public office, not men who would sell 
their souls to perpetuate themselves in office, 
but men and women who have faith in this 
country and in its future under individual 
freedom, liberty, and free enterprise. 

We can take an active interest in good 
American Government. We can, and must, 
abandon apathy and complacency. We can, 
and must, fight for our constitutional way 
of life. 


Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the following statement is- 
sued recently by the highly respected 
State master of the Oregon Grange, Mr. 
Elmer McClure. Mr. McClure, in his 
column in the current issue of the Ore- 
gon grange’s newspaper, indicates the 
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reasons for his support of the Kennedy 
administration’s farm program. It is 
a thoughtful and thought-provoking 
analysis and I commend it to those both 
in and out of Congress: 
THe STATE MASTER'S COMMENTS 
(By Elmer McClure) 

In response te inquiry as to how the 
Grange, and I personally, feel about the farm 
program presented to Congress by President 
Kennedy last Wednesday, I have issued the 
following statement: 

“The administration’s farm program as 
presented to the Congress on Wednesday by 
President Kennedy, follows very closely the 
National Grange program and the recom- 
mendations to the Agriculture Department 
by the Advisory Council to the USDA Sub- 
committee on Feed Grains and Wheat, of 
which I am a member. We met in Wash- 
ington twice during the last few months to 
study this problem. 

“I feel strongly that the controls asked 
by the President are necessary to eliminate 
the huge surpluses which are presently de- 
pressing our market and costing the tax- 
payers millions of dollars for storage and 
handling. 

“The program as designed, will not cut 
the economy of the farmer, but it will pre- 
vent the noncompker from exploiting the 
markets built up by those who participate in 
the program. 

“Under the proposed program, the farmers 
have the choice, commodity by commodity, 
of establishing a program. Only if two- 
thirds of the growers of a given commodity 
vote to come under a commodity program, 
will such a program be established. Once it 
is established, all growers must comply in 
order to protect the production controls. 

“In my opinion, this is the only type of 
program that will permit the family-type 
farm to survive.” 

I have only one further comment; there 
is so much misunderstanding of the present 
farm program by the general public and 
there has been so much misinformation and 
confusion disseminated concerning the pro- 
gram, that some effective new program will 
have to be established that will control our 
surpluses or the public will eventually turn 
against any farm program at all. This would 
result in utter chaos in the agricultural in- 
dustry and when order once m was re- 
stored, the family-type farm would be a 
thing of the past and the vertical Integra- 
tion of agriculture would be completely 
established. 

“I think it is probably not an exaggeration 
to say that the administration proposals are 
the last best hope of the family-type farm. 


Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the Lowell 
Sun, an outstanding New England news- 
paper, has dealt with the greatness of 
Lincoln in a magnificient editorial. 
Under permission to extend my remarks. 
I now insert it is the RECORD: 

LINCOLN 

More than the future of the United States 
was on trial during the Presidency of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The future of the democratic 
dream—that all men are created equal, that 
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government derives its powers from the con- 
sent of the governed—hung in the balance. 

Lincoln put it into those deathless words 
at Gettysburg: “We are now engaged in a 
great civil war, testing whether that nation 
or any nation so conceived and so dedicated 
can long endure.” 

The United States endured. So, too, the 
idea of democracy. Today. even the Com- 
munists find it necessary to pay lip service 
to the word, though their usage of it is far 
removed from its real meaning. p 

When one thinks of democracy, the names 
of but a few men come to mind at once— 
Lincoln, Jefferson, Washington—but first of 
all Lincoln. What was it about this man 
that has made him the apotheosis of all that 
we believe America stands for? 

The list of his qualities could be extended 
indefinitely: His rise from backwoods ob- 
scurity by his own initiative; his humility; 
his dedication to principle; his wisdom, his 
mercy; his genius with words, But no one 
of them alone gives us the answer to the 
greatness of Lincoln. 

Neither can it be said that Lincoln was the 
only man of his time who could have saved 
the Union. At least 600,000 men who gave 
their lives, or limbs, or health during the 
Civil War share with him the glory and 
tragedy of those days, Yet we cannot 
imagine what it would have been like with- 
out him, 

No, the measurement of Lincoln eludes us, 
and will continue to. Thousands of books 
have been written about this man, and 
thousands more yet remain to be written. 

Suffice that he did live, and that his great- 
ness came to fruition because of the system 
under which he lived and which he pro- 
tected and enlarged. 


Unification of Ireland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES _ 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the resolution I intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
on January 31, 1962 (H. Res. 535), to 
provide for the unification of Ireland 
through the efforts of the United Na- 
tions, I received a very interesting letter 
from the Reverend Patrick F. Malone, of 
Ireland. 

I think this letter should prove of 
interest to the Members of this body: 

Mayo, IRELAND, 
February 8, 1962. 


Mr. LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C., 

United States of America. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Farestetn: Greetings 
from the Emerald Isle. 

On yesterday we read here in the Irish 
newspapers that you have introduced legis- 
lation in the U.S. Congress to call on the 
U.N. to hold a plebiscite on the question of 
the partition of Ireland. Congressman 
Fanksrrx, that news to us here is one of 
the most welcome and wholesome we have 
heard of in a very long time. You highly 
deserve the gratitude of the Jrish—the world 
over—for nothing would please them more 
than to see Ireland united—especially in 
these days when colonialism is almost as 
dead as Queen Ann. 

Your speech, Congressman, most of which 
we have, is a masterpiece of commonsense. 
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We rightly challenge the sending of our 
Trish soldiers to unite the half-savage tribes 
in the Congo while our own country is yet 
partitioned and where in that cutoff part, 
our brothers and sisters are suffering untold 
hardships—from as you well say— gerry- 
mandering.” 

May God grant, Congressman FARBSTEIN, 
that you will be successful in your fight 
for this most noble cause. But successful 
or not, it is an outstanding credit to a 
foreigner—with a name like yours, to take 
such an interest in the land of the Kellys, 
Burkes, and Sheas—and to wield the ham- 
mer to try and chisel out the glorious name 
of Robert Emmet whose tombstone here is 
yet waiting to be inscribed. On behalf of the 
32 counties of Ireland, I thank you. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Rey. PATRICK F. MALONE, 


Air Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the extensive research and the 
practical applications that have been 
used in southern California and Los 
Angeles County in particular, to elimi- 
nate smog in the atmosphere, I have 
been particularly interested in this vital 
problem for some time. 

In that connection, I am submitting 
terewith a statement presented at the 
National Association of County Officials 
Community Development Workshop in 
Phoenix, Ariz., on January 26, 1962, by 
Los Angeles County Supervisor Warren 
M. Dorn on “Air Pollution” which I trust 
will be interesting to all Members of 
Congress who have this problem in their 
communities. 

I have introduced and sponsored leg- 
islation which would require automobiles 
traveling interstate to be equipped with 
exhaust filters in order to reduce smog. 
I have also urged the cooperation of the 
US. Public Health Service to help Los 
Angeles and other communities which 
have a smog problem. 

Following is Supervisor Dorn's speech: 
Am POLLUTION CONSIDERATIONS IN PLANNING 
FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
(By Warren M. Dorn) 

Across the Nation the pollution of com- 
munity air supplies has become a drastic 
problem. The U.S. Surgeon General esti- 
mates that more than 6,000 communities 
are experiencing air pollution requiring some 
sort of local action. According to the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, “all of the Na- 
tion's 212 metropolitan areas are affected, 
and in all, three-fourths of our total popu- 
lation is subjected to continuous or inter- 
mittent air pollution.” 

The economic cost of polluted air is stag- 
gering, currently totaling about $7.5 billion 
each year. If such a sum were placed in 
a trust fund, the interest alone would fi- 
nance college educations for approximately 
38,000 young men and women. It would 
award homes, free of mortgages, to 500,000 
middle-class American families, and would 
pay the annual food bills for a population 
equal to that of California or New York. 

This a big bill. We pay it, day by day. 
in the form of higher prices for agricul- 
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tural commodities, rapid deterioration of the 
products we buy, lowered worker produc- 
tivity, lost time from work, iner 

laundry bills, and in countless other ways. 
Beyond economic measurement is the nui- 
sance, discomfort, and threat to health which 
air pollution brings to a community. 

In some areas, the problem is little more 
than a minor nuisance—an occasional odor 
drifting over town from a nearby rendering 
plant or petroleum refinery; a new washing, 
soiled and streaked by the smoke from a 
passing locomotive; a dirty finger of smoke 
and grime: reaching across a city’s skyline 
from an industrial boiler, steel mill, or 
burning dump; a pall of smoke hanging over 
a neighborhood as a result of backyard refuse 
burning. 

In other areas, like Los Angeles, air pollu- 
tion may result in the total contamination 
of the air supply for an entire community, 
bringing acute discomfort and economic loss 
to millions of people. During extreme at- 
mospheric conditions air pollution can even 
kill, as it has done in London, in Donors, 
and in Belgium's Meuse Valley. 


The tragedy of this situation is that in 
most communities the problem is completely 
unnecessary. Sources of air pollution can be 
effectively controlled through application of 
existing technology, through means already 
proved. 

For example, instead of burning our com- 
munity rubbish, we can bury it in sanitary 
land-fill sites. This we are doing in Los 
Angeles today. When the sites are com- 
pletely filled they will be used as public 
parks and recreation areas. 


In other examples, sulfurous fumes from 
refinery stacks may be diverted to sulfur re- 
covery plants and profitably reduced to ele- 
mental sulfur. The stacks of steel mills and 
iron foundries can be muzzled with such 
control equipment as electrical precipitators 
and baghouses. Odorous emissions from fish 
canneries, meatpacking and rendering plants 
can be incinerated. 


With proper selection of fuels, good main- 
tenance, and skilled operation, we can pre- 
vent smoke emissions from locomotives. 
home furnaces, diesel trucks, and industrial 
boilers. Indeed, as Los Angeles County has 
proved during its 14-year experience in fight- 
ing stationary sources of pollution, adequate 
and technologically acceptable solutions are 
avallable for virtually all significant sources. 

While virtually all sources can be elim!- 
nated or drastically reduced, we cannot ne- 
glect the need for simultaneously develop- 
ing a well-balanced community economy- 
Our cities and counties must be not only 
places to live, but places to make a living- 

We must be alert to attract those indus- 
tries and economic enterprises that will 
provide jobs for our present and future 
populations. But so also must we assure 
that the pattern of growth is of a type 
which will preserve and improve our com- 
munities as healthful, safe, and comfortable 
places in which to live and work. 


It is in this respect that proper planning 
and zoning plays such an important role. 
In Los Angeles, through means of a permit 
system, industrial growth has been closely 
controlled. Prior to construction of any 
device capable of emitting air contaminants, 
it is necessary for the builder to secure an 
“authority to construct” from the air pol- 
lution control district's engineers. Follow- 
ing construction, a “permit to operate” must 
be obtained, and at that time inspections 
and tests must show that the device will 
operate without violating district require- 
ments and without giving rise to air pol- 
lution problems. 

Throughout its life, the equipment is ob- 
served and inspected at frequent intervals 
by the district's enforcement division. On 
a programed basis, industrial equipment 13 
inspected thoroughly one to three times per 
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Year, and is kept under surveillance by “sec- 
tor patrols" at all times. 

More than 72,000 permits to construct 
or operate equipment have been screened 
Since the creation of the district. The 
screening of permits, incidentally, was put 
On a fee basis in 1957 and during the 4 
SUcceeding years has brought revenue to the 
County of approximately $450,000. Approval 
has been gained for the construction and 
Operation of new production equipment 
Valued at $557 million and for new control 
®quipment valued at more than $91 million. 
Nearly 875 million in new equipment failed 
to receive the approval of the district, and 
Permit applications for their construction 
or operation were denied. 

But even these figures fail to reveal the 

dollar magnitude of the Los Angeles 
Control program. In addition to a capital in- 
Yestment of more than $91 million in control 
equipment, a substantial annual cost is 
ed in equipment maintenance and op- 
eration, Refuse collection and disposal costs 
exceed $24 million per year, and other control 
Costs amount to an additional $8 to $10 
Million per year. 
program also has been costly to county 
Government itself, because of the pioneering 
We have had to do in the field of air pollu- 
research, and in the development of 
control methodologies. By the end 
Of the last fiscal year, the county of Los 
Angeles had spent more than $25 million on 
Pollution control and research. During 
same period, the State government had 
Spent less than $6 million and the Federal 
ent less than $22 million, More im- 
Portantly, Federal and State expenditures 
have come only in the last few years, and 
m only after strong requests for action 
the county of Los Angeles. 

All of this expense in Los Angelese has 
Produced a dividend for other communities. 
The work we have done, the research, the 
Controls, the legislation, the methods we have 
Ploneered represent completed activities. 
They do not have to be repeated in other 

unities. Also, the development of air 
Pollution research and assistance programs 
at the Federal level, in response to Los 
Angeles requests, now provides substantial 
help to local areas desiring to begin control of 
alr pollution sources. For example, during 
this current year, the Federal Government 
l spend’ nearly $9 million on its program, 
Which is more than it had spent on air pol- 
lution from the inception of the Republic to 
beginning of the fiscal year 1958-59. 
By July 1, 1961, the control program 
tered by the district was preventing 
the entry into the atmosphere of approxi- 
Mately 4,600 tons per day of significant 
air contaminants. From the melting of 
Metal to the painting of finished goods, 
Ustrial and commercial operations had 
been brought within the scope of the air 
Pollution control program. More than 9,000 
Pollution control devices had been in- 
ed on the county's industrial complex 
at a capital cost to private industry in excess 
$91 milion. 

Behind this record of progress, and pro- 
viding the firm stimulation needed for the 
total . was the solid force provided 
by the district's rules and regulations. 

on research ahd studies performed by 
b district, and following public hearings 

y the board of supervisors, emission stand- 
"tds or prohibitions had been enacted to 
Control emissions of hydrocarbons, dust and 
fumes, smoke and visible plumes, nuisance- 
Causing substances, particulate matter, odors, 

bustion contaminants, and sulfur oxides 

Om stationary sources. Voluntary pro- 

» instituted on request of the district, 
Also had been pursued by industry to curb 
loeses of carbon monoxide. Banned was the 
of rubbish in open dumps, in in- 
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Ushments in the county, and a limit had 
« 
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been placed on the quantity of smog-forming 
olefins permitted in gasolines sold in the 
county. 

However, I emphasize that not 1 ton— 
not even 1 ounce—of pollutant material 
was removed from the air by industry with- 
out a law, a rule or a regulation either passed 
or threatened by the county board of super- 
visors. This is the lesson that 14 years of 
experience in air pollution has taught us. 

The last major remaining uncontrolled 
source plaguing the people of Los Angeles 
County is the automobile. In 1960, at the 
pleading of our county board of supervisors, 
the legislature approved a law assuming 
jurisdiction over the control of contaminants 
from vehicles. With 2% million vehicles 
registered today in our county, and with the 
rate of growth more than 200,000 annually, 
it is obvious that controls must be insti- 
tuted by cooperative action of the auto in- 
dustry, device developers and manufacturers, 
as well as the State. We have been disap- 
pointed in the minimal activity that has 
taken place since the passage of the law. 
Were a motor vehicle a stationary source in- 
stead of a moving source, it would not be 
allowed to operate today in even the most 
heavily industrialized area of Los Angeles. 

As a result of the Los Angeles experience 
in fighting air pollution, several conclusions 
are indicated. 

We have learned that strict laws and strict 
enforcement are absolutely vital. We have 
learned that it is necessary to spend money. 
We have learned that economic pressures 
must be balanced against demands for clean 
air, with the health of the community tak- 
ing precedence over everything. 

Even though the air quality of 6,000 
American communities has deteriorated to 
unacceptable levels, in only 342 communi- 
ties have air pollution control progrdms been 
instituted. In spite of the high annual na- 
tional cost of air pollution, now totaling 
about $65 per capita, we are spending less 
than 10 cents per capita to solve the prob- 
lem, Even then, we are spending this sum 
in only 342 communities. 

Perhaps this, then, is our most important 
conclusion, that every resource of the com- 
munity must be thrown into the fight 
against polluted air; that the situation will 
worsen unless every plant operator, every 
businessman, even every motor vehicle op- 
erator and every homeowner, joins with pub- 
lic officials in a program of strict administra- 
tion and enforcement of available regula- 
tions. Uniess this happens, we will face the 
consequence of losing our most precious 
natural resource, the clean, fresh air we 
breathe. Š 


The 44th Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in pro- 
portion to population few if any of the 
countries of the world have contributed 
so importantly to the growth and devel- 
opment and strength of the United 
States as has the small Baltic nation of 
Lithuania. 

As one who represents a congressional 
district which includes among its resi- 
dents a substantial number of people of 
Lithuanian descent, I speak from per- 
sonal knowledge that Union County, 
N.J., is a better place in which to live 
because of their presence as our neigh- 
bors and fellow citizens. 
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If I may be pardoned a further per- 
sonal reference, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to inform our colleagues in the 
House that the prayer to be delivered 
at the opening of today’s session in the 
Senate is scheduled to be offered by a 
distinguished constituent, the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Michael G. Kem- 
ezis, pastor of SS. Peter and Paul’s 
Lithuanian Roman Catholic Church in 
Elizabeth, a man and priest greatly loved 
and honored by all who know him. 

By commemorating the 44th anniver- 
sary of the declaration of Lithuanian 
independence, Mr. Speaker, we are hon- 
oring not only our fellow Americans of 
Lithuanian ancestry but all Americans, 
regardless of their national heritage, 
who share the love of freedom and lib- 
erty which has motivated the determina- 
tion of Lithuanians everywhere to see 
their homeland free again. 


Freedom is not an accidental quality, 
to be awarded or withdrawn arbitrarily 
or capriciously. It belongs, by the very 
nature with which Almighty God has en- 
dowed mankind, to every individual hu- 
man being. Governments are required 
by the moral law to respect this freedom 
and to rule their countries in such a way 
as to give full scope to the growth and 
development, in freedom, of the capac- 
ities and talents of their people. Gov- 
ernments which deny freedom and which 
subject their people to the burdens of 
tyranny violate the law of God and in- 
vite the condemnation of the free world. 

Preedom has another characteristic. 
It flourishes only where those who enjoy 
it take it seriously and strive to. protect 
it and strengthen it and extend its bene- 
fits to others. It withers and dies where 
it is taken for granted, where apathy and 
disinterest reign, where it is used and 
exploited only to serve a selfish purpose. 

It is important to remind ourselves of 
these fundamental facts about freedom, 
Mr. Speaker, and it is particularly ap- 
propriate that we do so on the occasion 
of Lithuanian Independence Day. Trag- 
ically, Lithuania lost its freedom or, 
more properly, was deprived of freedom 
by the force of arms and by the perpet- 
uation of a foreign-supported tyranny, 
in gross violation of international law 
and of the God-given rights of man. 

But Lithuanians have not capitulated 
to tyranny. They have not surrendered. 
At great sacrifice, they have continued 
to resist oppression. And in their deter- 
mination to be free again, to establish 
once more an independent, truly Lithu- 
anian government, they have the dedi- 
cated support of their fellow Lithuanians 
in America and of all Americans who 
cherish our Nation's heritage. 

We shall not abandon Lithuania, nor 
forget her sister states of Latvia and 
Estonia. We, who represent our people 
in the Congress of the United States, are 
proud to rededicate ourselves to the 
noble objective of the independence of 
the Baltic States and the freedom of 
people everywhere. 

As a part of my remarks on this occa- 
sion, Mr. Speaker, I include the text of 
resolutions adopted on January 28, 1962, 
by the Lithuanian-Americans of Linden, 
N.J., gathered under the auspices of the 
Linden Branch of the Lithuanian Amer- 
ican Council, and signed by Vladas Tur- 
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sa, president, and Stasys Vaiciunas, sec- 
retary: 


RESOLUTIONS UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED ON 
JANUARY 28, 1962, BY THE LITHUANIAN 
AMERICANS OF LINDEN, NJ., GATHERED UN- 
DER AUSPICES OF LITHUANIAN AMERICAN 
COUNCIL, LINDEN BRANCH, FOR COMMEMO- 
RATION OF THE 44TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
DECLARATION OF LITHUANIA'S INDEPENDENCE 


Whereas on February 16, 1918, the free- 
dom-loving people of Lithuania through 
their representative council at the historic 
capital of Vilnius, proclaimed to the world 
the rebirth of a free and independent Lith- 
uania; and 

Whereas the years of independent govern- 
ment fully proved and justified the nation's 
integrity for self-government and completely 
warranted credence and recognition as a free 
and independent state, ‘accorded her by the 
other world nations; and 1 

Whereas the Soviet Union, in pursuance of 
secret agreements between Joseph Stalin and 
his government with Hitler and his govern- 
ment, in 1940 invaded, occupied and sub- 
Jugated the three independent Baltic 
States—Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia; and 

Whereas Nikita Khrushchev, present head 
of the Communist Party and of the present 
Soviet Government, in October of last year 
at the assembled 22d Congress of the Com- 
munist Party made charges against Joseph 
Stalin, the late head of the Communist 
Party and Government of the Soviet Union, 
cond him as an insane criminal and 
denouncing most of his acts and those of his 
government: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American citizens of 
Lithuanian birth or extraction of Linden, 
NJ. their adherence to the moral 
and political principles enunciated in the 
American Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America, call upon the Government of the 
United States to take cognizance of the ad- 
mission by the present Government of the 
Soviet Union that the policies and actions 
of the Soviet Government under Stalin were 
criminal and that this admission should be 
made applicable to the Soviet policy in the 
Baltic states; and be it 

Resolved, To request the Government of 
the United States to take appropriate steps 
through the United Nations and other chan- 
nels to stop the policy of colonialism of 
Soviet Russia in the Baltic states and bring 
about the reexamination of the Baltic situa- 
tion with the view of reestablishing freedom 
and independence to these three nations; 
and be it 


Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, His Excellency John F. Kennedy; to 
the Secretary of State, the Honorable Dean 
Rusk; to the U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations, the Honorable Adlai Stevenson; to 
the U.S. Senators of New Jersey, the Hon- 
orable Clifford P. Case and the Honorable 
Harrison A. Williams; to the Representative 
of the 6th Congressional District of New 
Jersey, the Honorable Florence P. Dwyer; and 
to the Governor of the State of New Jersey, 
the Honorable Richard J. Hughes. 


Hon. Graham Purcell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Sunday Star of February 4 carried 
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an article written by John McKelway on 
the Honorable GraHAM PuRCELL, of 


Texas, the newly elected representative 


of Texas 13th District. The article dealt 
with what many people feel is a problem 
today—our juvenile population. 

Because of Mr. Purcell’s background 
on the bench in dealing with juvenile 
problems, I feel he is well qualified to 
speak on this subject, and I commend 
the following article to the Members 
of this House in the event they may 
have missed seeing it in the paper: 

A New CONGRESSMAN FRoM Texas Has SOME 
IDEAS ON JUVENILES 


(By John McKelway) 


It is generally accepted in most circles 
that things are just different in Texas. 

One of the most recent examples occurred 
two Saturdays ago when the people of the 
State’s 13th district (which lies below the 
Oklahoma line) elected to Congress a judge 
who had picked up a reputation by sentenc- 
ing juvenile delinquents to the barber's 
chair. 


Such a practice—in most circles at least— 
would be considered political suicide. But 
GRAHAM B. PURCELL, Jr., 42, the judge and 
a Democrat, won by 10,000 votes over a con- 
servative Republican businessman from 
Wichita Falls, hometown of the even more 
conservative and the first Republican Sena- 
tor to arrive from the Confederate. States 
since the Civil War—JoHN TOWER. 

The election was held to fill a vacancy, 
created when former Democratic Represent- 
ative Frank Ikard, a soft-spoken but highly 
regarded Congressman, left his native land 
to take up duties here as executive vice 
president of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute. 

Representative PURCELL, sworn in last 
Monday as a Member of Congress, did not 
give exactly the impression he was the only 
law west or east of the Pecos—wherever it 
might be. He wore a red carnation in his 
lapel and was quite solemn. 

THE FRESHMAN FEELING 


By his third day in office he sat in a rather 
bare office and admitted he was thoroughly 
confused by the ritual on the floor of the 
House 


“The last time I felt this way,” he said 
28 “was during that first week at col- 
ege.” 

The condition is not expected to last too 
long. He’s been living with the Vice Presi- 
dent, another Texan and a former teacher. 

Mr. PURCELL, a father of four, is slender 
and tall without boots and he has a fine 
pair of cold blue eyes. He has that rich, 
low Texan voice that can be turned to good 
advantage. He could easily be mistaken for 
a cattle or oil baron or at least a cowboy 
who smokes rugged cigarettes. 

Actually, the new Congressman grew up 
on a farm of only 500 acres which in Texas 
is so small it’s considered a “stock farm” 
and not a ranch. He does not drink and 
smokes only an occasional cigar—which he 
goes at with much satisfaction. 

HEADLINE VICTIM 

In his current bewilderment, Mr. PURCELL 
seemed relieved to talk of home and his rep- 
utation as a judge—and those delinquents 
he had sent to the chair. 

He credits a headline writer on a news- 
paper in Wichita Falls with getting his 
name circulated by writing over a 2-inch 
story on page 1: 

“Judge Sentences Youth to Chair.” 

The story was probably of sufficient length, 
although it did note a change in the local 
approach to delinquency problems in 
Wichita County. 

For Judge Purcett had ordered a young- 
ster, up before him on charges of theft, to 
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have his duck-tailed haircut removed—i? 
a barber’s chair if n before he 
would even conduct a hearing in the case. 

“That hair,” the former judge recalled the 
other day, “had been down around those 
ears for so long there was a white s5 
running around his head when they cut it 
off.” 


To many in the Far East this probably 
sounded like brutal treatment—for the story 
was distributed nationally. 

But the people of Wichita—if not its 
youngsters—liked the idea. And the judge 
sensing acceptance, improved on the ap- 
proach as he went along. 

“Down home,” he said, “the kids were 
wearing their blue jeans half off. But 
they came in my court, I told em to get 
themselves a belt and wear it where 
meant it to go. I ruled out those black 
leather motorcycle jackets and made ’em get 
a jacket and a tie—if they could afford a tie. 

The road to the often frustrating job of 
dealing with juveniles was a long one for 
Mr. PURCELL. 

After attending public schools in and 
around Archer City—population, 2,000—hé¢ 
set out for Texas A. & M., picking up a de- 
gree just before World War IT in animal 
husbandry. 

During the war, he was an infantry officer 
and fought through Tunisia and up through 
Italy. He came out a major in 1946. 

Back home, he attempted to talk a younger 
brother into the practice of law. He con- 
vinced himself, instead, and was off to Bay- 
lor, graduating there in 1949. 


A DISTRICT JUDGE 


For 2 years he practiced in Big Spring and 
then moved to Wichita Falls in 1951. BY 
1955, he had been appointed to the bench 85 
a district judge and in Texas they handle 
everything from murder to joy riding. 

He immediately made his mark in his 
handling of juvenile cases. 

Besides haircuts—he also ruled out boots 
for those who spent their young lives some 
distance from the nearest steer—he began 
trying to instill responsibility. 

Not only did the teenagers of this county 
begin to feel and respect a new toughness 
but parents found themselyes thoroughly 
involved. 

“If I placed a kid on probation,” Mr. 
Purcet. drawled, in a matter-of-fact tone, 
“he would have to agree he could only go to 
school or church without his parents. ADY 
place else he went he had to be accompanied 
by his mother or father. 

“I had them sign a statement. And they 
signed practically in blood and it was a sol- 
emn thing.“ Judge Purcett said with ® 
flicker of a smile. 

The “trial” or hearing was conducted in 
the somber atmosphere of a very high court- 
It was never on a chat basis, in the judge“ 
chambers or on the same level in the court. 

When some boys were caught at the tradi- 
tional practice of busting school windows. 
“I had the boys and their daddies fix the 
damage,” Mr. PURCELL said. 


THE AIRMEN'S CASE 


After a gang had jumped some airmen at a 
nearby base and were arrested, he gave the 
boys 30 minutes to get from school to the 
court. For weeks, every afternoon, they 
studied in a room at the courthouse. Their 
parents had to come and pick them up 
around 5:30 p.m. 

“The first time the boys came down,” Mr. 
Purcett said, “the whole school followed 
them down. They stood around outside the 
court and yelled and the boys hung out the 
windows. They were heroes. 

“Well, I had the bailiff go outside and 
bring every one of those kids inside the 
court. We took their names down and I told 
them if we caught them around the court 

they could come in and study, And I 
told them if they ever went into the service 
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they were going to be in a strange place 

y and maybe they wouldn’t like it so 
much if a gang jumped them. They never 
Came back.” 

If a youngster was picked up for stealing, 
the judge ordered him to go to work and pay 
it all back—and it was the judge who often 
got the job for the boy. 

He had his troubles. He failed to get a bill 
through the Texas Legislature which would 
have given him power to waive a juvenile 
Under 17 to adult court, in cases of a serious 
Offense, To get around that, he explained 
in criticism of Texas law, Texas judges often 
have to merely wait until a jailed juvenile 
has a birthday and can then be turned over 
to the grand jury. He was also unable to 
Bet a separate juvenile court for his county. 


FAILURE OF BILL 


But the community, apparently, accepted 
methods—as the vote in his last election 
indicates. 

In nonsupport cases, he demanded cash 
Payments by delinquent fathers. 

“A juvenile judge,” the Texan said, “has 
got to be fair and consistent. You can’t 
play favorites and you've got to work like 

You've got to teach children to respect 
authority and accept responsibility. 

“It’s their job to fit into the community 
and not the community's job to accept 
them,” the Congressman said. 

Mr. Purcett is not about to claim his 
Methods would work elsewhere—in a big 
City situation where the number of cases 
are overw . He does feel he accom- 
Plished something in Wichita. 


Farm Leaders Endorse President Ken- 
nedy’s Long-Range Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, 127 farm leaders representing 
50 organizations in 22 States met Jan- 
Uary 31 at St. Louis, Mo., in a historic 
farm leaders conference. Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman was pres- 
ent and very ably outlined President 

s proposed long-range farm 

am to the group. At the conclu- 

Sion of the conference, the farm leaders 
adopted, without a dissenting vote, a 
Statement endorsing this farm program. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 

Would like to include that statement in 
RECORD: 
STATEMENT ADOPTED AT FARM LEADERS 
CONFERENCE 

We sincerely appreciate the firm and ag- 

Fressive efforts of the Kennedy administra- 

„and particularly those of the Secretary 

= Agriculture, Mr. Orville Freeman, to raise 

arm income and to improve public under- 

g of the farmer's problems. These 

efforts have resulted in materially improved 

farm income in 1961 and firm prospects for 
the maintenance thereof in 1962. 

We recognize, however, that these im- 
Provements have been accomplished pri- 
marily through the use of emergency pro- 

and measures, It is essential that a 

new dynamic, long-range, permanent farm 
„dealing with the problems of agri- 
culture, be adopted now, in 1962. We have 
the blessing of great abundance, but it is 
essential to the well-being of our agricul- 
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tural community and is in the public inter- 
est that such be a managed abundance. 
We need a program to meet the problem of 
low incomes and underemployment in our 
farm population; to strike at the problem of 
inadequate diets, both at home and abroad, 
and to insure proper use of our agricultural 
resources. 

We specifically endorse the positive goals 
of President Kennedy and Secretary Freeman 
to achieve proper use of our agricultural 
abundance; to achieve balance by providing 
a means of adjustment of production of 
commodities now in serious oversupply; to 
encourage conservation and achieve better 
land uses; and to upgrade the living stand- 
ards of rural people by the development of 
new opportunities on the land through rural 
renewal programs, all of which will be 
achieved at a reduced cost to Government. 

We emphasize the immediate need for 
these programs and unanimously pledge our 
full support to the attainment of these 
goals. 


The 100th Anniversary of the Founding 
of the Sokol Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, 100 years 
ago, on February 16, 1862, the world- 
renowned Sokol gymnastic organiza- 
tion of Czechoslovakia was founded in 
Prague. This event which has long been 
commemorated by Czechoslovaks, is 
an appropriate one for commemoration 
now by the entire Western World. It 
represented not only the attempt of 
that well-known Czechoslovak, Dr. 
Miroslav Tyrs, to educate his country- 
men to a high level of physical, spir- 
itual, and moral fitness, it was also a 
notable advance in the history of the 
democratic idea. The Sokol organiza- 
tion, which became an integral part and 
feature of Czechoslovak national life, 
had as its ideal from the very start de- 
mocracy and human freedom. The 
basic principles of democracy and free- 
dom were an integral part of its organi- 
zational structure from the very begin- 
ning, and its regulations were based on 
the principles that all officers should be 
freely elected by all of the members. 
Membership was open to all regardless of 
class, creed, or political affiliation. 

One has but to review the history of 
Czechoslovakia over the past 100 years 
to see the role that this organization 
has played. At times when the Czech- 
oslovak people have been brutally 
suppressed the Sokol movement has led 
them in their heroic efforts to resist and 
throw off suppression. The organization 
participated valiantly in the First World 


War, and after the war helped to make 


secure the newly created Czechoslovak 
state in the center of Europe. In the 
period between the two world wars the 
organization was one of the strongest 
elements in Czechoslovak democracy. 
It was not surprising, in view of the 
organization’s historic opposition to the 
evil of totalitarian movements, that very 
soon after the Nazi occupation of 
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Czechoslovakia in 1939 the organization 
was declared an enemy of the Third 
Reich and was disbanded by the Nazi 
authorities. Although its property was 
confiscated and some 5,000 of its lead- 
ing members were put to death, those 
who survived were notable in the suc- 
cessful resistance against the Nazis 
during the war. 

After the war, under the Czechoslovak 
Republic, the organization once again 
came out into the open and carried on 
its work of training its members in ac- 
cord with its ancient. motto, “Healthy 
mind in a healthy body.” 

The subsequent history of this organ- 
ization, as of all freedom-loving move- 
ments in Eastern Europe, is a well- 
known story. Suffice it to say that 
wherever individuals are dedicated to 
freedom, the names of such organiza- 
tions as the Sokol organization will ring 
loud and clear. We have a Sokol or- 
ganization in Milwaukee, Wis., which 
is continuing its good work in building 
healthy minds and healthy bodies and 
a healthy respect for freedom. It is 
with great pleasure that I salute this 
organization on the occasion of the 100th 
anniversary of its founding. 


An Address by Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
Former Ambassador From the Philip- 
pines to the United States, Upon the 
Occasion of Annual Wallow, Military 
Order of the Carabao, February 3, 
1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Speak- 
er, it was a high privilege to be present 
at the annual wallow of the Military Or- 
der of the Carabao on February 3 of this 
year. The wallow is always marked by 
the fine caliber of clever entertainment 
that is put on for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of this military order and their 
friends. 

At this meeting, however, the highlight 
of the evening was an address by Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo, recent Ambassador of 
the Philippines and former President of 
the United Nations. 

I have known the general since we 
came together in the 79th Congress; he 
was then Commissioner for the Philip- 
pines. He is known as a fine orator and 
on this occasion was at his best. He 
spoke feelingly and with emotion and 
used no notes. 

No one man has done more to cement 
relations between our respective Govern- 
ments. The blood of our common heroes 
has mingled together on Corregidor, on 
Bataan, and numerous other places 
where men fought and died in the cause 
of liberty and the Christian-Judaic phi- 
losophy of the dignity of man. 

I am highly honored to present to my 
colleagues in the Congress the speech 
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made by General Romulo on this occa- 

sion. Icommend itto you and I urge you 

to read it because here he tells us what 

we must do to bring together the nations 

of the world and the fellowship of man. 

An ADDRESS BY GEN. Cartos P, ROMULO, 
FORMER AMBASSADOR FROM THE PHILIPPINES 
TO THE UNITED STATES, UPON THE OCCASION 
or ANNUAL WALLOW, MnITARY ORDER OF 
THE CARABAO, FEBRUARY 3, 1962 


Paramount Caan. Gentlemen, we are 
honored to have this evening a distinguished 
fellow Carabao. His close relationship with 
the birthplace of our order and the honor he 
paid us by attending our wallows over the 
years have endeared him to us all. He will 
be leaving shortly for his homeland and we 
wish him Godspeed. He will be sorely missed. 

However, I hope he will kindly say a few 
words to us on this occasion. 

Gentlemen, it gives me great pleasure to 
present to you His Excellency, the former 
Ambassador of the Philippines, Gen, Carlos 
P. Romulo. 

General RomuLo. Our Paramount Cara- 
bao, the members of the Cabiner who are 
here, the Members of Congress, my fellow 
Carabaos and friends, during these danger- 
ous, critical days it seems to me quite proper 
that we should establish certain guideposts, 
certain guideposts that can give us a gage 
or a yardstick, that we can use whenever we 
read in our morning or our evening news- 
paper an international crisis developing 
somewhere in the world. Tonight as I am 
about to take my leave from this beautiful 
city, it seems that I should share with you 
what I have considered as my yardstick, and 
I will discuss this yardstick not seeking your 
approbation of your agreement, but in the 
hope that in spite of the “wetness” of this 
wallow, I can provoke thought and make 
you think. 

When your Government takes a position 
on an international crisis, what guideposts 
can you use, what yardstick can you use to 
judge whether that position is sound or un- 
sound, right or wrong, patriotic, or un- 
patriotic? `, 

May I submit to you, based purely on 
logic and reason, free from emotionalism or 
partisan bias, what I consider can be the. 
yardstick or the gage that you can use to 
judge the free world's position on any given 
crisis provoked by Soviet Russia anywhere 
in the world, 

This yardstick is composed of three ma- 
jor premises: The first premise is this: Do 
we or do we not accept that America is not 
an imperialistic country? Whatever may 
have been the international connotations 
of America's early adventures at the begin- 
ning of this century in Cuba, the Philip- 
pines, Panama, Mexico, Nicaragua, etc., and 
whatever may have been the suspicions and 
resentments aroused by America's so-called 
dollar diplomacy, after the two World Wars 
which America helped win decisively, was it 
im; for her not to have annexed a 
single inch of territory, unlike other con- 
querors in the past? [Applause.] Was it 
imperialistic for her to have proved to be the 
most generous victor in the history of all 
wars? Witness her treatment of Germany 
and Japan. Was it imperialistic for her to 
have shared her abundance with all, friends 
and foes alike? [Applause.] 

Judged by the record of exploitation and 
tyrannical subjugation of Western and Com- 
munist imperialism, certainly no objective 
observer will refuse to admit that America’s 
enlightened policy is far from being imper- 
lalistic. Accepting this premise as we must 
because it is so, then we must accept the 
corollary syllogism that wherever Soviet 


crisis—and 
in the interest of world peace and security 
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and not dictated by any aggressive designs 
or imperialistic motives. [Applause.] 

The second premise is this: Do we or do 
we not accept that basic to Communist ob- 
jective and philosophy is world conquest? 
Who can deny this announced goal of com- 
munism which is to rule the world? Nikita 
Khrushchey not only does not deny it but 
reiterates it whenever he can. You remem- 
ber when he visited your country as your 
state guest. At the National Press Club in 
Washington when he was asked to explain 
why he once said that he would bury you, 
without a moment's hesitation and with 
arrogance he replied: “Because I believe in 
the true historical process—that in the same 
manner that feudalism made way for capi- 
talism, so in exactly the same manner capi- 
talism must make way for communism,” 
implying of course that communism is the 
wave of the future, that communism will rule 
the world. 

If we accept this second major premise, 
as we must because it is so, then we have 
to accept the corollary syllogism that wher- 
ever Soviet Russia provokes a crisis any- 
where in the world it must be because it 
is part and parcel of communism's strategy 
to conquer the world and therefore it is the 
duty of all free men to resist it whenever and 
wherever it happens. [Applause.] 

The third premise is this: Do we or do 
we not accept that America and the free 
world are today engaged in a life-and-death 
global struggle against communism, that we 
are now locked in mortal combat with a 
godless ideology that is seeking to enslave all 
of us. Who-can deny this? Who can deny 
that Communist Russia is trying every means 
to destroy America’s prestige all over the 
world, that Communist propaganda is delib- 
erately building a distorted image of America 
by presenting the American people as an ag- 
gressor, imperialist nation, a money-mad, 
materialistic country, a racist people, the 
ugly American, trying to alienate the whole 
world against you? Why all this effort to 
engender hatred against America? It is to 
destroy and subvert the American way of 
life and thus defeat the United States. 

If we accept this third major premise as 
we must because it is an undeniable fact, 
then we must accept the corollary syllogism 
that whenever Soviet Russia provokes a crisis 
anywhere in the world it is not only because 
it is its objective to conquer the world but 
that in order to achieve such an objective 
it is imperative that Communist Russia must 
first defeat the United States. 

This being so, not only for the sake of 
world security and peace, but more impor- 
tantly for every American, for the sake of 
his safety and the security of his dear ones, 
for the survival of the American way of life, 
he must see to it that Communist Russia 
must be resisted [applause] whenever and 
wherever communism by subversion or in- 
filtration provokes a crisis anywhere in the 
world. [Applause.] 

These are the three premises, based en- 
tirely on logic and reason, I repeat, free from 
any emotionalism or partisan bias, that I 
submit to you to provoke your thought and 
I hope can serve as your guide or your gage 
by which to judge the free world’s position 
on any given crisis caused or proyoked by 


Communist Russia in Asia, Africa, Latin. 


America, or in Europe. [Applause and 
cheers. ] 

These are days where we must view this 
cold war without complacency, without 
smugness, without overconfidence. There 
are certain truths that we must face, and 
tonight, because I am now going back home, 
I want to talk to you in the true American 
fashion, straight from the shoulder, certain 
truths that need telling that will make you 
see yourselves as others see you. 

Wasn't it a Scottish poet who once wrote 
“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us, to see 
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oursels as ithers see us.“ Tonight, you will 
see yourselves by using the eyes of a friend 85 
your mirror, a friend, of course, who ni 
not protest his friendship for your country 
and your people, nor his loyalty to the ideals 
of democracy and freedom, 

It has been said that truth makes men 
free. This is somewhat outworn now bu 
certainly In moments of grave national peril 
it is good to be reminded that truth helps to 
make freemen remain free. And I want 
you to see through me how you are thought 
of in Asia and Africa, truths that you arè 
entitled to know. 

It is realized—outside America—that when 
Soviet Russia started her course of empire 
she started at zero. After 16 years Soviet 
Russia now has under her control—under 
Communist imperialist subjection, the worst 
imperialism the world has even knowD— 
14 countries with a combined total popula- 
tion of 900 million people, But what is sig- 
nificant to the peoples outside this country 
is that in these 16 years you have not suc- 
ceeded to make Soviet Russia recede or re- 
treat one inch from any of her ill-gotten 
gains. [Applause.] 

This is a truth that we must face, that 
we can not gloss over, because it is know” 
outside the United States. Once upon 3 
time, Rome, Geece, Spain, England were 
world leaders such as you are today. But 
they were world leaders—some of them for 
generations, others for centuries—holding 
undisputed sway over the world, sovereign. 
supreme. I repeat, some of them for genera- 
tions, others for centuries. World leadership 
came to you, it is true, unexpected and Un- 
wanted, but world leadership came to vou 
scarcely 16 years ago and abroad they Say 
it is already seriously contested. Sixteen 
years, as against generations and centuries 
of Spain and England. That too is a truth 
that you must know, that yau must face: 
that should make no room for complacency: 
or smugness or overconfidence; that this 
struggle is no children's game. 

Four years ago mankind saw the first sput- 
nik orbiting through space, followed by the 
first manmade planet, followed by the 
rocket that reached the Moon, followed bY 
the first pictures of that side of the Moon 
never visible to a mortal eye, that returned 
to Earth. Followed by the first astrona 
who orbited around the Earth. Five tech- 
nological achievements, all Russian. 

It is immaterial that the United States 
can cope with these achievements, as I am 
fully confident America will cope with the™ 
and far them. [Applause.] But 
to the peoples of Asia and Africa and Latin 
America, these achievements carry a sinis- 
ter and ominous message, because to the™ 
they are symbols of the fact that Soviet 
Russia, an underprivileged nation, as most 
of the Asian and African nations are today: 
40 years ago, by following a system of econ- 
omy and a system of government different 
from that of the West, succeeded in outpac- 
ing the West in precisely and particularly 
and perhaps premeditatedly specifically n 
that line in which the West has always been 
considered peerless and unmatched. 

That too is a truth that we must not glos? 
over, that we must face with courage, that 
should make us pause and ponder. Because 
these are the intangible factors in this cold 
war that we can not ignore, and that w® 
must reckon with, because they are in the 
people's minds and this global struggle in 
which you are engaged is one the like of 
which mankind has never seen in recorded 


This is not a struggle like the struggles 
of the past for strategic areas, for ma 
resources. No. This is a struggle for men’s 
minds and hearts and souls, and it is global. 
and we must know what the other peoples 
are thinking, and that is what I am trying 
to transmit to you tonight. - 
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Before the Second World War it was an 
ned belief in the Asian, African and 
Latin American mind that the West in the 
use of arms was superior, invincible, invul- 
Rerable, and perhaps because of that, all 
these countries were quiescent for centu- 
rles—meek, perhaps cowed. But after the 
Second World War, after Japan, an Asian 
nation, had you practically on the run for 
Almost two years after Japan, an Asian na- 
tion, practically defeated the - combined 
armies and navies of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, Belgium and the 
Netherlands for almost three years, after the 
so-called impregnable forces of the West in 
Singapore, Hong Kong, Batavia, Bataan and 
Corregidor fell like a pack of cards before 
Japanese onslaught, after the pride of 
the British Navy, the Repulse and the Prince 
0f Wales were sunk ignominiously in the 
twinkling of an eye in Singapore Bay by 
Japanese bombs, after Americans and Brit- 
ishers and Frenchmen and Dutchmen were 
captured, imprisoned, tortured, insulted by 
the Japanese, after the stalemate in Korea, 
Which Peiping radio continually dins into the 
ears of the peoples of Asia that it was the 
Victory of a handful of Chinese volunteers 
Over what they call the pick of the armies of 
17 nations, after the fall of Dien Bien Phu in 
French Indochina, which Moscow radio daily 
and distorts and misrepresents, 
and dins into the ears of the peoples of the 
World that it was the victory of a handful 
of Viet Minh native troops over what they 
Call the flower of the French Army, after 
the debacle at the Suez Canal, after all that, 
that once ingrained belief in the Asian and 
African and Latin American mind of the 
invulnerability, the superiority, the invin- 
cibility of the West in the use of arms is gone, 
Forgotten. And much of what is 
in the world today springs from 

that fact. 

That, too, my friends, we must face, and 
We must know and we should not ignore. 
I talk to you tonight without inhibitions 

use I am no longer an Ambassador. And 
I had the privilege of representing my coun- 
try here and I have learned to love this 
Country. But more than that, I am selfishly 
interested in my country's national security, 
and the Philippines is not one of the neutral 
nations. Applause. 

We are not fence-sitters. We are a com- 
mitted Nation. We do not believe in twi- 
light zones. We believe in freedom, because 
We know that mankind for 50 centuries has 
always been offered this choice: 

On the one hand, the hard sinews of dig- 
nity, integrity and freedom, and on the 
Other, the degradation of slavery and in this 
day and age, that slavery implicit in a mon- 
Olithice ideology known as communism, 
Which reduces everything to materialistic 

We have made our choice in the 
Philippines. We have thrown our lot with 
You. [Applause.] 

we are in the same boat and because 
my country’s national security is insepaably 
intertwined with yours, that is why I feel 
it is my duty to talk to you tonight as I 
am talking frankly, straight from the 
Shoulder, because we are on the same boat. 
Your victory will be our glory, but your 
failure. would be our catastrophe. [Ap- 
Plause, | 
We in the Philippines are a committed na- 
. Why? It is not enough for Russia 
to say that she can send rockets to the moon. 
It is not enough for Red China to say that 
She is now the mightiest nation in Asia. The 
Question is, how did they get there? They 
Eot there by proscribing, first, religion. They 
Bot there by refusing to respect the dignity 


. their possessions and their all for it. 
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of the human being. They got there because 
in their countries the door of freedom has 
been shut and in their government the 
secret police rules and the citizen only says 
aye. That is how they got to where they 
are. 

Those of us who believe in freedom believe 
in an Almighty. We believe in the dignity 
of the human soul. We believe in the con- 
sent of the governed. We believe in spiritual 
values and I believe that the American way 
of life is the spiritual way of life, the 
spiritual way of life because however Com- 
munist propaganda distorts and misrepre- 
sents the American image, this is a spiritual 
country. I say this because I know there 
are in this country more eleemosynary in- 
stitutions than in all countries of the world 
combined, and that to me is the highest 
form of spirituality. When you take care 
of what is known in other countries as the 
human discards, when you take care of your 
aged, of your infirm, of your invalids, of 
your blind, of your mentally insane, they 
are known outside the United States as 
human discards. You lovingly take care of 
them here. 

That to me is the highest form of spiritual- 
ity and that-is one of the reasons why I 
believe the American way of life is the 
spiritual way. [Applause.] 

And so therefore, my friends, because the 
American way of life is the spiritual way, 
because it respects the dignity of the hu- 
man individual whatever its pigmentation, 
when you proclaimed in your Declaration of 
Independence “All men are created equal,” 
you inflamed the world, and the world took 
you at your word. And your forefathers 
who first proclaimed this, proclaimed it in 
a day and age when in other lands and 
other continents there were feudal lords and 
serfs, where the divine right of kings was 
in its heydey. And yet your forefathers 
here proclaimed “All men are created equal.” 
And they could have qualified it. They were 
proclaiming a principle for the first time and 
they could have written “All men north 
of the equator are created equal,” or they 
could haye written “All men south of the 
equator are created equal.“ 
not. 

In their vision, fh their courage, in their 
belief in an Almighty—because they were 
God-fearing, God-loving, God-worshiping 
people—they knew that because we are all 
created in the image of our Lord, each of 
us has the spark of the divine in him and 
all we need is the spark of the divine in me 
to light the spark of the divine in you, for 
us all to realize that we are brothers under 
the canopy of Heaven, under the Patherhood 
ot an Almighty. [Applause.] 

And because they believed in that and be- 
lieved in it fervently and sincerely, they 
were ready to sacrifice their sacred honor, 
They, 
therefore, proclaimed for all men for all 
ages without qualifications ‘All men are cre- 
ated equal.“ 

My American friends, follow that, practice 
it in your daily lives. If you do, you need 
haye no fear. In this global struggle in 
which you as a. nation are today engaged, 
because the American way of life is the 
spiritual way, you can face your future con- 
fidently, serenely, unafraid. If you can really 
make the American way of life the spiritual 
way and convince the world that you prac- 
tice it, it is the way of life that is destined 


to become not only invincible but always 


supreme. 

That, my friends, is my parting message 
that I come humbly to convey to you to- 
night. [Applause.] 


But they did 
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The Federal Government and Urban 
Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, as a con- 
tribution to the current discussions deal- 
ing with the proper role of the Federal 
Government with regard to our urban 
areas, I include as a part of my remarks 
an excerpt from a recent report of the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations entitled, Govern- 
mental Structure, Organization, and 
Planning in Metropolitan Areas.” The 
excerpt sets forth the Commission's rec- 
ommendation for improved coordination 
of Federal programs in urban and metro- 
politan areas. 

As a member of the Commision, Mr. 
Speaker, I endorsed this recommenda- 
tion wholeheartedly. In my judgment, 
it represents the most immediately prac- 
ticable and necessary step which should 
be taken to assure urban areas the maxi- 
mum benefits of the various programs 
enacted by Congress and to minimize the 
waste, conflict and duplication of effort 
which so often has deprived urban areas 
of the help they need. 

The excerpt from the Commission's 
report follows: 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND URBAN AREAS 

The Commission recommends that steps 
be taken within both the executive and leg- 
islative branches of the National Govern- 
ment to bring together in better coordina- 
tion and interrelationship the various Fed- 
eral programs which impact upon orderly 
Planning and development within the large 
urban areas. 

The fragmented and conflicting impact at 
the State and local level of disparate Federal 
programs concerning urban highways, urban 
renewal, housing, airport and sewage facility 
construction, and so on, are well known. 
If improvements in governmental structure 
and metropolitan area planning are to be 
made by the State and local level as rec- 
ommended in the earlier chapters of this re- 
port, there must be corresponding improve- 
ment at the national level. 

Several major proposals have been ad- 
vanced for increased activity by the Execu- 
tive Office of the President and by the Con- 
gress, including the establishment of a new 
special assistant to be “Mr. Urban Affairs,” 
the creation, on a basis parallel to that of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, of a Council 
on Metropolitan or Urban Affairs, and the 
establishment of an Interagency Coordinat- 
ing Committee. These are important pro- 
posals, but they involve detailed considera- 
tions of the internal organization of the 
executive branch of the National Govern- 
ment upon which this Commission does not 

recommendation, 


emphasize, however, that intergov- 
ernmental relations with respect to urban 
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affairs are being unnecessarily impaired be- 
cause of inadequate coordination of Federal 
programs and urges prompt and effective 
steps toward improvement of this situation. 

The Federal response to metropolitan 
problems has not only tended to bypass the 
States; it has also operated on a single- 
purpose functional basis, with insufficient 
attention paid to the need for planning or 
coordination of the various functions on a 
comprehensive basis at the Federal level. 
While large sums of Federal money have 
been spent on such programs as urban re- 
newal, public housing, highways, airports, 
hospitals, sewage treatment facilities, river 
and harbor improvements. etc., little atten- 
tion has been given to developing a coor- 
dinated plan of action at the national level 
to overcome the conflicts and gaps in their 
impact upon particular metropolitan areas. 
Such Federal coordination includes the need 
for Federal institutional arrangements for 
properly relating those aspects of the activi- 
ties of the various Federal departments 
which are concerned with urban affairs. 
1. FORMULATION OF NATIONAL GOALS AND 

POLICIES 

The Federal Government has developed 

machinery in the Executive Office of the 
President for the formulation of a national 
economic policy (the Council of Economic 
Advisers) but it has not as yet come to grips 
with the implications of various grant-in- 
aid and other programs directly affecting the 
urban areas. In other words, the existing 
machinery not meet the need for break- 
ing down of these programs into its 
component parts as they affect metropoli- 
tan areas and then reconstructing these 
parts into a new metropolitan area policy 
which is reconcilable with the national 
goals. 
It is interesting to note, however, that as 
far back as 1937 the President's Committee 
on Administrative Management recommend- 
ed the establishment of a permanent plan- 
ning agency “to serve as a clearing house of 
planning interests and concerns in the na- 
tional effort to prevent waste and to improve 
our national standard of living:" and “to 
cooperate with departmental, State, and 
local agencies and in general to use the 
Board's good offices to see that planning de- 
cisions are not made by one group in igno- 
rance of relevant undertakings or research 
going on elsewhere.” The committee felt 
that “this cooperation constitutes an im- 
portant guaranty against overoentralization 
in governmental planning and against decay 
of local governmental interest.“ 

During this same time the National Re- 
sources Committee (later the National Re- 
sources Planning Board) recommended that 
a unit be set up in an appropriate Federal 
agency to conduct urban research and per- 
form functions for urban communities com- 
parable to those performed for rural com- 
munities by the Department of Agriculture. 
It went on to urge that the Bureau of the 
Budget undertake a study of the best 
methods for bringing about the closer co- 
ordination of Federal activities in urban 
communities and for improving and facili- 


was taken to implement these récommenda- 
tions, the NRPB itself set up 11 regional 
offices which were not only largely oriented 
around State planning agencies and organ- 
izations, but also made a real attempt to 
deal with regional and subregional plan- 
ning in terms of problem areas rather than 
solely on a political unit basis. The fact 
that the NRPB was legislatively “dismissed" 
in 1943 indicates, among other things, that 
the real need for Federal coordination in this 
field was not yet recognized, possibly because 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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the Federal programs impinging on metro- 
politan areas had not yet reached sizable 
proportions. 

Currently, when the President's program is 
prepared, the national needs in a given num- 
ber of fields are considered. The Federal 
activities scheduled to be carried out in each 
of these fields tend to be viewed in terms 
of meeting the requirements of that field 
alone. While the total of all these activities 
appears to add up to a national policy, in 
fact considerable friction develops in the 
metropolitan areas where many of the com- 
ponent parts of each of the activities come 
into conflict with the corresponding com- 
ponent parts of other activities. However, 
our Federal form of Government makes it 
essential that the policy coordination func- 
tion be carried out not only in Washington 
and the Federal field offices, but also in con- 
junction with State and local agencies. The 
interaction of all interested parties is essen- 
tial to effective programs at the level of the 
metropolitan area. 

At the fourth meeting of the ad hoc 
Interagency Committee on Metropolitan 
Area Problems, a report to incoming Presi- 
dent Kennedy was approved which empha- 
sized that “large-scale urban development 


programs are a recent phenomenon * *-*.. 


The coordination problems created by these 
programs are only now becoming recognized 
and understood"? Thus, it is not surpris- 
ing that no truly formal device for coordina- 
tion has yet been developed at the White 
House level, The executive branch over the 
past 2 or 3 years has been feeling its way, 
with the assignment of relevant duties to a 
Presidential assistant in the White House 
and with staff assistance from the Bureau 
of the Budget and from the former ad hoc 
Interagency Committee serving an essen- 
tially catalytic function? 
2. COORDINATION OF OPERATING PROGRAMS 


The ad hoc Interagency Committee on 
Metropolitan Area Problems developed a list 
of the programs of the Federal Government 
operating primarily in metropolitan areas 
which shows how many agencies and what 
varied activities are now involved in meeting 
metropolitan area requirements (see appen- 
dix K). The Committee report indicates that 
a number of conflicts between these agencies 
have arisen and have served to impair the 
effectiveness of each of the in- 
volved. The fact that there was not more 
evidence of lack of coordination was at- 
tributed to (1) the existence of gaps as well 
as overlaps in the activities; (2) the tend- 
ency of Federal agencies to draw away from 
each other in administering their programs 
rather than duplicate activities; and (3) the 
lack of a policy framework against which 
to evaluate the Federal activities. 

While the agencies involved in metro- 
politan activities rum the gamut from the 
Department of Defense to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency has more program involvement with 
most metropolitan communities than any 
of the others. The Agency itseif consists of 
two constituent units (the Community Fa- 
cilities Administration and the Urban Re- 
newal Administration) and three constitu- 
ent agencies (the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, the Public Housing Administra- 
tion, and the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation), all under varylng degrees of over- 
sight by the Office of the Administrator, 
HHFA. 

Interagency problems were dramatized by 
the differences of approach between HHFA 
and the Bureau of Public Roads of the De- 
partment of Commerce with regard to the 
relationship between the interstate highway 
program and urban renewal activities. 
While it would appear obvious that these two 
functions should be geared together closely, 
until recently the planning and actual 
physical activities involved in each function 
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were proceeding independently. With the 
highway program making no provision for 
the relocation of the families forced to move 
by the construction involved, Mayor Richard- 
son Dilworth of Philadelphia pointed out 
that “if people are given no help in relocat- 
ing from the path of highways, this obviously 
augments the housing problems which the 
renewal program is trying to solve. And re- 
newal activities must be closely related to 
the programing of highways if we are to 
avoid, on the one hand, the creation of new 
blight along new highways, and, on the other 
hand, the churning up of a newly renewen 
area to make way for a new highway- 

And to carry this possible oversight one steP 
further, the housing mortgage insurance ac- 
tivities often have been developed with little 
regard for the metropolitan problems created, 
of a political, economic, and social nature, 
by new patterns of housing development. 

There has been one significant exception 
this long history of unilateral functional pro- 
graming. This exceptional approach 
adopted on the assumption that the best wa 
to see that coordination takes place is to 
require that the community involved de- 
velop a “workable program” before being 
assisted. Thus the Housing Act of 1954 re- 
quires that in order to be eligible for 
forms of Federal assistance to urban re’ 
and public housing, the community must 
convince the HHFA Administrator that the 
purposes of that urban renewal will be 
achieved. The community does this by pre- 
paring a workable program that includes 
among its provisions a comprehensive com- 
munity plan. If such a plan ts in existence, 
it is expected that the coordination of Fed- 
eral and other public and private community 
development activities will be facilitated. 

One other device has been used for Federal 
interdepartmental coordination, but only in 
the field of housing. Under Reorganization 
Plan No; 3 of 1947, a National Housing Coun- 
cil was established under the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. The Council consists 
of representatives from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, the Departments of Agriculture, 
Defense, Commerce, Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and the heads of 
three HHFA constituent agencies. The Hous- 
ing Administrator serves as the Chairman of 
the Council, The object of the Council is to 
coordinate the activities of all agencies of the 
Federal Government concerned directly or in- 
directly with housing. ‘There is, however. 
little indication that this Council has 
any outstanding strides in the direction of 
coordinating Federal Government housing 
and financing activities, but rather it bas 
served primarily an educational purpose. 

Within the Office of the HHFA Admin- 
istator, there is an Office of Program Policy- 
This Office assists the Administrator in 
analyzing the type and magnitude of metro- 
politan developments which exist or are 
likely to occur, and carries on other duties 
designed to help the HHFA meet the metro- 
politan needs that arise. While this office 
identifies problems requiring coordination 
between HHFA and other Federal agencies, 
and recently helped work out an important 
program agreement between the agency and 
the Department of Commerce, it is obviously 
limited in the powers it has to achieve inter- 
agency coordination. In any event, it woul 
have difficulty in objectively evaluating the 
metropolitan area programs of other Federal 
agencies and in getting such evaluations ac- 
cepted. 

One of the recent constructive steps for- 
ward in interagency coordination has been 
the agreement negotiated between HHFA and 
the Department of Commerce in November 
1960 to make highway (1% percent) funds 
and urban planning funds (sec. 701 funds) 
available for joint use in comprehensive 
urban and metropolitan planning. (See app“ 
endix L.) Thus, we find one of the basic 
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dimiculties we mentioned earlier apparently 
on the threshold of resolution, The Federal 

way legislation referred to authorizes 
the use of 114 percent of total program funds 
for planning and research work in connec- 
tion with the federally aided highway pro- 


Under the terms of the agreement a joint 
Steering committee (representing the Bureau 
ot Public Roads and the Urban Renewal Ad- 
Ministration) is to be appointed with overall 
responsibility for encouraging joint planning 
Projects and reviewing and evaluating the 
Success of this joint effort at thè metropoli- 

area level. Regional joint committees 
from the two agencies will be set up to en- 
courage and assist the States and local gov- 
ernments to undertake this comprehensive 
Planning. Either State or local agencies may 
initiate a proposal for a jointly financed 
Planning project, but the project must be 
Sponsored jointly by (1) a State, metropoli- 
tan, or regional planning agency eligible for 
Urban planning grants, and (2) a State high- 
Way department. It was presumably the 
of further developments such as this 
that led the ad hoc interagency committee to 
recommend that the internal stmicture of 
the HHFA be strengthened to vest full op- 
frating and policymaking authority in the 
Administrator, so that his Office could in- 
Crease its leadership function among the Fed- 
eral agencies with respect to metropolitan 
activities. 

With respect to the coordination of Fed- 
eral field activities, one example may merit 
Consideration for future application. From 
1943 to 1952, the Budget Bureau maintained 
Tour regional offices located in Dallas, San 
Francisco, Denver, and Chicago. More were 
Planned but never approved by Congress. 
Among its functions, the Bureau's field sery- 

Was assigned responsibility for promoting 
Coordination of Federal field programs, con- 
Sulting with State and local officials with 

t to Federal programs affecting them, 

and ap the effect of Federal fiscal 

Policies on State and local governments. The 

Francisco office achieved the highest de- 

of success of the units created, being 

P trumental in the establishment of the 

acific Coast Board of Intergovernmental 

lations, known as PACBIR. This board 

eloped into a striking example of the 

ul coordination of all three levels of 
government. 

Every major component of government on 
the Pacific coast participated in this effort 
at in ental cooperation. Created 
du a purely voluntary basis, it served the 

of mutual discussion and coopera- 
tion in administrative efforts to solve mutual- 
Problems. Membership among levels of gov- 
1 ent was carefully balanced so that no 
hen would be put at a disadvantage. While 
i no power to enforce any decisions, 
ts discussions often led to consensus and 
resolution of conflict. Among the items on 
ta agenda were many of direct significance 

Metropolitan areas, including housing, 

dustrial development, administration of 
ederal grant programs, public works plan- 
ene and . ete® While the factors 
Thich led to the discontinuance of PACBIR 
re many and varied, it is relevant to note 

t such a device was able to command 
enthusiastic support from -State and local 
wuclals alike, even though objections to it 

ere raised at the national level, 


3. A DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS 


8805 issue of whether or not there should 
ey established within the National Govern- 

ent a Department of Urban Affairs, or a 
comparable Cabinet-rank agency, is excluded 
from treatment in this report. The Com- 
on is conducting a separate study re- 


lating to this question, and any views or 
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recommendations thereon by the Commis- 
sion will be issued as a separate document. 


U.S. President's Committee on Adminis- 
trative Management, “Administrative Man- 
agement in the Government of the United 
States, 1937," pp. 25-26. 

Ad hoc Interagency Committee on Met- 
ropolitan Area Problems, “Coordination of 
Federal Metropolitan Area Development Ac- 
tivities,” (January 1961) pp. 10-11. 

*The ad hoc Interagency Committee was 
abolished by President Kennedy in March 
1961 and its functions assigned to one of the 
special assistants to the President. 

Robert H. Connery and Richard H. Leach, 
“The Federal Government and Metropolitan 
Areas” (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1960), p. 19. 

*Stanley K. Crook, “The Pacific Coast 
Board of Intergovernmental Relations,“ Pub- 
lic Administration Review, vol. 11, No. 2 
(spring 1951), and Miriam Roher, “Coast 
States Try Cooperation.“ National Municipal 
Review, vol. 34, No. 10 (November 1945). 


Address by Hon. Joseph Kajeckas, Lithu- 
anian Chargé d’Affaires, Ad Interim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


or ONIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, by 
leave previously granted, I wish to in- 
sert in the Recorp an eloquent address 
delivered by the Honorable Joseph Ka- 
jeckas, Lithuanian Chargé d'Affaires, 
ad interim, at the Cleveland-Sheraton 
Hotel, Cleveland, on February 9, 1962, 
on the occasion of the 44th anniversary 
of Lithuania's Declaration of Independ- 
ence: 


It Is indeed a great privilege and a 
pleasure to participate in this gathering, as 
we prepare to commemorate the 44th an- 
niversary of Lithuania’s Declaration of In- 
dependence. The act which we will com- 
memorate has great historical siginficance. 
It was by that act that the Lithuanian 
people expressed their national will, to be 
free and independent people under demo- 
cratic governmental processes established by 
the Western political tradiiton. At the same 
time that the act was a people’s choice of 
Western culture and civilization, it was a 
choice as well of the foundation of Western 
democratic traditions, and this foundation 
is the dignity and freedom of the individual 
person. The value that men attach to free- 
dom is something that cannot be measured 
by the economic theorists of communism 
and collectivism; and yet these values will 
never be supplanted, for man cannot live by 
bread alone. Patrick Henry graphically 
demonstrated that value in action when he 
exclaimed, “Give me liberty, or give me 
death.” Since then, thousands of Lithu- 
anlans have given their lives in demonstrat- 
ing their allegiance to that value. 

But what gives an eternal validity to this 
value that men attach to freedom? The 
value of freedom is not to be deduced from 
conflicting self-interest, for there is no real 
freedom there, but the law of the jungle. 
Neither is freedom to be deduced from in- 
dividual preferences for material comforts. 
Bread alone; I repeat, does not give man free- 
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dom, because history teaches us that if bread 
and material comforts are all that matter, 
then at the end of the feast lies the circus 
and the lions’ den. Several weeks ago, at 
the Red Mass celebrated in Washington 
each year to ask God's blessing on the work 
of legal men and government Officials of all 
faiths, the answer was succinctly put by 
Bishop Philip Hannan: “Freedom is under 
attack in the international order because 
the traditional, God-centered concept of 
man is under attack. Materialistic collec- 
tivism or communism, denying the dignity 
of man by denying his creation, denies his 
personal freedom. Freedom lives only 
by the virtue of free men, as St. Peter taught. 
Live as free men, yet not using your freedom 
as a cloak for malice, but as servants of 
God.” The point is well taken. It is only 
in the Judao-Christian tradition that man 
has, not only the privilege of being free, but 
the concomitant responsibility and sacred 
obligation to use that freedom in a just and 
godiy manner, to safeguard it for himself 
and all mankind. If this is the true nature 
of man as a free moral agent, then the 
failure to observe the dictates of this nature 
as created by God is readily discernible in 
the world today. And it is here that the 
tragedy of Lithuania and the Baltic States 
begins its course. 

In the wake of Lithuania's declaration of 
independence, the nations of the Western 
World recognized Lithuania as a sovereign 
nation, with Soviet Russia included. But 
the solemn agreements and treaties that are 
binding on all other nations are considered 
by the Soviets as only a means to an end. 
The Soviets solemnly promised to respect 
Lithuania's independence forever. Yet for- 
ever, in Communist jargon, can mean sev- 
eral years or several days, but it will always 
mean only what is convenient for the Soviets, 
and above all, what serves their exclusive 
self-interests, As a result of this, the Soviet 
Union, in spite of solemn pledges and 
ments binding under international law, 
forcibly occupied Lithuania in 1940, and the 
illegal occupation continues to this day. In 
a word, nation after nation has realized 
over the years that to deal with the Soviet 
Union means to deal with a tyrannical state 
that does not values, because it 
denies the possibility of their foundation in 
the free nature of man. 


In the face of these facts, a warning was 
sounded last year by a great friend of 
Lithuania of long standing, the Honorable 
Congressman MICHAEL FErGHAN, of Ohio. 
Congressman FrtcHan, speaking from his ex- 
perience as a member of the distinguished 
Kersten committee to investigate Commu- 
nist aggression in the Baltic States, spoke 
as follows on the floor of the U.S. Congress 
last year: “There are strange voices in the 
world today calling for a recognition of the 
status quo, a deal with the Russians whereby 
Russia would keep intact its vast empire 
of slavery in exchange for which we would 
be spared the Russian, hatchet for a few 
fieeting, humiliating years.” And his con- 
clusion hits the nail right on the head: “We 
know that the best guarantee for our own 
liberty and safety is a world in which every 
nation is free and all empires are dissolved.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, we Lithuanians and 
friends of Lithuania meet tonight as people 
bound by brotherhood, history, and present 
destiny. But we are bound more deeply still 
in hope and faith, It is only the strong of 
mind and heart who are able to believe per- 
severingly in justice—who are able to set 
aside doubts and fears, and to see truly that 
mankind's yearning for peace and freedom 


Is rarely rewarded overnight, and even when 


peace and freedom are achieved, they can- 
not be maintained without courage and hard 
work. As Erasmus once said, God indeed 
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preserves the ship, but the mariner conducts 
it into harbour.” And it is above ali faith 
in a just cause which enables men to perse- 
vere, in spite of obstacles, in the noble quest 
for a better world. As the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio, Mr. Young, put it so 
well on the floor of the Senate last year: 
“Neither the tyranny of Hitler nor the op- 
pression of the Soviet Union has dimmed 
the bright hope of freedom nurtured by the 
Lithuanian people. All tyrants ultimately 
learn that physical and political suppression 
of a people cannot accomplish suppression 
of an idea, cannot erase the faith or hope 
that freedom someday will return. It has 
been the history of tyrants that the freedom 
which they brutally suppress rises again to 
topple them, for its spirit never dies. This 
spirit is rooted firmly in the minds and hearts 
of the Lithuanian people. No Iron Curtain 
will smother their hopes and prayers for a 
return to liberty.” 

The greater the obstacles, the stronger 
must be this faith. Indeed, the unhappy 
Lithuanian nation is a witness to the gigan- 
tic obstacles to peace that beset the world. 
The acts of aggression which were first per- 
petrated on the Baltic States over 20 years 
ago stand as microcosmic testimony of his- 
tory to the plight of the world today, when 
a ruthless tyrant can explode his super- 
bombs in total disregard of outraged world 
opinion. And yet all acts of animalistic and 
unrestrained power have the same nature 
and the same evil face: The atrocities per- 
petrated directly upon Lithuania are the 
same in essence as the nuclear flashes from 
Semipaltinsk and Novaya Zemlya which have 
beclouded the world with the fear of bondage 
and the bondage of fear. 

In spite of the gigantic quality of brutal 
inhumanity of which both we and the world 
are victims, we have good reason for our 
knowledge that the Kremlin is eventually 
doomed to failure. For the Soviet empire 
is a kingdom of lies and treachery. We 
Lithuanians have long known this; and now 
the rest of the world has had a chance to 
observe most clearly the duplicity of Soviet 
international relations. The Soviets over- 
whelmed their neighbors, but chant the 
false song of freedom for newly emergent 
African nations—nations which the Kremlin 
would swallow up at the first opportunity. 
The full picture was strikingly presented by 
President Kennedy last April 15 in the cele- 
bration of African Freedom Day. He cited 
Benjamin Franklin's remark: “Where free- 
dom is, there is my home“; but he added 
Thomas Paine’s magnificent reply, “Where 
freedom is not, there is my home,” 

Indeed, the world cannot be half-slave 
and half-free—and it is this knowledge, in- 
delibly written on the heart of mankind, 
that will doom the Kremlin. Already the 
Russian people themselves are becoming 
fully aware of the emptiness of Soviet propa- 
ganda, as they see a man once worshiped 
as -a fatherly demigod removed by night 
from honored splendor to an unnoticed 
grave at the base of the Kremlin wall. The 
disenchantment of the Russian people is 
the same as that of their leaders, such as 
Beria and Molotov. All of them are begin- 
ning to realize that, in a reign of terror, 
there is nothing permanent about human 
desires and honors. May the day soon 
come—as come it must—when the cruel and 
godless tyrants who now oppress Lithu- 
ania and the world will altogether pass away. 
And in that day, the ghost of Stalin will 
realize, with its successors, that the brave 
and steadfast longing of mankind for peace 
with justice buries its own undertakers. 

Tonight, I take it upon myself to extend, 
on behalf of all Lithuanians, the most 
heartfelt thanks to the distinguished Amer- 
icans gathered here tonight who have always 
been such good friends to Lithuania and her 
cause. Through their efforts, the day of 
freedom will come sooner rather than later. 
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Automation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor the text of an outstanding arti- 
cle entitled, “Automation,” by my distin- 
guished colleague on the House Educa- 
tian and Labor Committee, Congressman 
Eimer J. Hotianp, of Pennsylvania, who 
has been serving as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Unemployment and 
the Impact of Automation. 

Few Americans are so well informed 
on the implications of automation as 
Congressman HOLLAND. His article con- 
tains a valuable summary of the reasons 
it is essential that Congress this year 
pass his bill, the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act. I hope very 
much that the House of Representatives 
will soon have an opportunity for action 
on this legislation, which was favorably 
reported by a bipartisan majority of 24 
to 3 in the House Education and Labor 
Committee. 

The text of the article, which was pub- 
lished in the February 2, 1962, issue of 
the Criterion in Indianapolis, Ind., fol- 
lows: 

AUTOMATION 
(By Congressman ELMER J. HoLLAND, of 
Pennsylvania) 


There is little doubt but that automa- 
tion has become a household word within 
the last decade in America. 

We have pushbutton kitchens, laundries, 
garages and appliances in our newer homes 
and our older homes are being renovated and 
modernized to include these improvements. 

The horizon holds almost unbelievable 
vistas for the individual with all our labor- 
saving devices, 

However, on our way to that horizon 
we will—and we are—encountering quite a 
hazardous and rocky road. 

‘As chairman of the special Subcommittee 

on Unemployment and the Impact of Auto- 
mation during the first half of the 87th 
Congress, I listened to representatives of 
labor, management, government and edu- 
eational institutions, testifying at our pub- 
lic hearings on this subject and they de- 
scribed the immediate and future problems 
for which we must find a solution, We all 
realize that automation is the promise of 
the future, but we also recognize that it 
is also a problem of the present. 
We do not fear automation nor do we 
wish to avoid it. We know that we must 
have it in order to maintain the strength 
of the American economy and retain our 
world leadership. 

Mowever, we fee] that the fruits of auto- 
mation should be shared by all, not just a 
few. 

We know the housewife welcomes all la- 
borsaving devices in the home and the 
manager of an industrial plant welcomes 
labor saving devices in the plant just as 
readily. The difference, however, is that in 
the plant, the mill, or factory these labor- 
saving devices mean the elimination of 
jobs. 7 

If jobs are not available the housewife will 
not be in a position to buy these modern 
appliances nor can she look forward to en- 
joying the fruits of automation because 
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an unemployed husband cannot supply such 
benefits for his home. 

During our recent hearings it was brought 
out that—if we continue to automate at the 
present rate—we will eliminate 134 million 
jobs a year. These are jobs in heavy in- 
dustry and the service industries produe- 
tion jobs, office jobs, clerical jobs, cleaning 
jobs, vending jobs, elevator jobs, and many 
more, These are both blue- and white- collar 
jobs. 

Let me tell you what has happened in the 
past 10 years—the years of experiment and 
development in automation. (The official 
term is R. & D.—research and develop- 
ment.) You can then well imagine what 
the future holds since they are advertising 
now machines which make other machines. 

In the electrical industry, production 
jobs decreased 10 percent or 89,000 less 
jobs, but production (output) increased 
21 percent. Production jobs in the appli- 
ance field dropped 50 percent and in tbe 
production of electrical instruments pro- 
duction jobs dropped 15 percent or 30,000 
jobs, but output increased. 

Over 20,000 Ilinois packinghouse workers 
have seen their jobs vanish in the mest- 
packing industry. 

In the oil industry there are 10,000 less 
production workers than before but, here 
again, production is up. Incidentally, this 
is one of the most highly automated indus- 
tries in our Nation. 

In the auto industry, it is estimated that 
over 160,000 auto workers will never be re- 
called to work because of modernized plants. 

In the chemical industry, production rose 
80 percent from 1953 to 1960, yet production 
workers’ jobs shrank by 13,000. 

In the steel industry, it now takes 12 men 
to produce the same amount of steel that 
it formerly took 20 men to produce. In 
1960 the same amount of steel was produc’ 
as in 1950 but there were 80,000 less steel 
workers in 1960. 

During the postwar period, productivity 
in the soft coal industry rose 96 percent but 
employment—jobs for miners—fell by 
262,000 jobs. 

Railroad productivity rose by 65 percent 
during these years but employment fell by 
540,000 jobs eliminated. 

In the offices, it has been estimated, there 
were 10,000 computer installations during 
1961 and each installation affects approxi- 
mately 140 people. Therefore, it was €x- 
pected that 1,400,000 workers would be 
affected last year as a result of these instal- 
lations. Mr. Howard Coughlin, president 
the Office Employes’ International Union. 
testified that within the next 5 years he 


would not be surprised to see at least 4 mil- 


lion office workers replaced by computers 

It is true, of course, that many of these 
individuals who have been replaced by ma- 
chines, computers and the like, have not 
been thrown out of work immediately: 
Many of our industries have found other 
jobs for them. However, in most cases the 
workers have been downgraded, or forced 
to work for less money at a lesser job. U 
their retirement or resignation, their job is 
eliminated and no one is hired to replace 
them. 

This practice is called silent firing and 
covers—in many cases—the claims made 
industry that automation is not responsible 
tor our present unemployment problem. 
Nevertheless, jobs are not available for the 
new entrants into our labor market. 

During the years between 1960 and 1970, 
we will have from 1% to 2% million yearly 
enter the labor market. These are bi 
school graduates and, while some will go on 
to college, it is estimated there will be 26 
million seeking jobs. What jobs? 

In New York City alone, during the past 
10 years, 25,000 elevator operators have been 
replaced by the automatic elevator. vend- 
ing machines have replaced salesmen, clean- 
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ing machines have replaced charwomen and 
Custodians, dishwashing machines have re- 
Placed dishwashers in hotels, hospitals, 
schools, institutions and similar establish- 
Ments. These conditions exist in other 
Cities too. 

Today there are over 1 million long-term 
Unemployed. These are men and women— 
unskilled or skilled in only one field—and 
that field has been automated, 

We also have 1.5 million young people be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 21 who are unem- 
Ployed, many of whom never have been able 
to find a job. 

Both these groups nèed additional educa- 
tion and training if they ever hope to secure 
employment. 

This, then, is our immediate problem. 

In an effort to assist those who are classi- 
fied as “long-term unemployed” last August 
I introduced legislation known as the Man- 
Power Development and Training Act of 
1961, H.R. 8399. 

At the time of this writing, the Holland 
bill is in the Rules Committee of the House 
and is expected to be among the first order 
Of business of that committee when it meets 
later this month, 

There has been much interest in this legis- 
lation. The Kennedy administration has 
Endorsed it and is anxious to see it passed. 
Many of the more liberal leaders of industry 
are also in favor of its passage. However, I 
must admit there is opposition to it and 
that comes from some highly organized 
Sroups within industry such as the U.S. 

ber of Commerce and the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 
The Holland bill provides a program for 
ng our long-term unemployed. While 
attending such classes, the participant will 
Teceive an allotment from the Federal Gov- 
ernment equal to the unemployment com- 
Pensation rate paid by the State in which 
he resides. 

This, of course, will not be in addition to 
Unemployment compensation for those who 
àre attending these classes are no longer 
eligible for unemployment compensation. 
(At the present time all but 15 States in 
America prohibit those on unemployment 
Compensation from attending retraining 
Classes as the laws in the 39 States explicitly 
Say that “the recipient of unemployment 
Compensation must be able to go to work 
immediately if called upon to do 80.“ There 

a move on to correct this as it is now 

that everyone should have the 
opportunity to secure additional education 
m order to improve their capability. How- 
ever, the correction cannot be made under 
this particular legislation it must be a sepa- 
Tate bill presented by the Ways and Means 
ittee.) 

The coursos, under the Holland bill, will be 
Biven under vocational school supervision 
and on-the-job training and will be no long- 
er than 52 weeks in duration. 

In order to qualify for such training, the 
applicant will apply to the State employment 
Offices and there he will be given necessary 
tests to find out his aptitude and ability. He 
Will then be counseled as to what course he 
Should take. 

The courses recommended and taught will 
be in skills which will be needed in the years 
ahead. : 

In order to assure those taking part in this 
Program that they will not be taught need- 
less skills, the Holland bill has provided that 
authority be given to the Secretary of Labor 
to conduct a nationwide survey on our man- 
Power needs and our manpower resources. 

There is little doubt that many of the long- 

unemployed are undereducated for our 
highly automated industrial world, and un- 
less we help them to secure additional educa- 
tional opportunities, the remainder of their 
lives will be spent on public assistance rolls 
at the full expense of the taxpayer. 
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The cost of the program, under the Hol- 
land bill, has been estimated to be approxi- 
mately $260 million for 2 years. Those who 
oppose it state we cannot afford to spend this 
money now. 

I would like to point out that our public 
relief rolls are continually growing and to- 
day we are spending over $2 billion a year— 
that is State, county, and Federal costs. If 
we can get a program, such as I have sug- 
gested, underway, I am sure the public 
assistance rolls can be reduced, little by tit- 
tle. I firmly believe we cannot afford not to 
put this program into effect. 

The Department of Labor expects to get 
at least 200,000 retrained and reemployed 
under this program, thereby letting these 
people again support their families, edu- 
cate their children, live as human beings 
and contribute to the national economy 
with their purchasing power. 

The Secretary of Labor will find out the 
plans of our industries and our businesses 
and their need for specified manpower in 
the next 5 or 10 years. This will be based 
on an estimate, of course, for we all know 
that every successful industry or business 
enterprise has plans for their future. How- 
ever, their cooperation is needed if we hope 
to have full employment ahd an expanding 
economy here in the Nation. 

When the needs of our industrial society 
are known, the Secretary of Labor can then 
specify the courses to be provided and fi- 
nanced by the Federal Government. The in- 
dividual States will then be notified and 
through their departments of education 
such schooling can be offered the unem- 
ployed. 

We recognize that even with the 
of the Holland bill, all our problems will 
not be solved. However, many of us feel 
that without it we will never be able to get 
many of our long-term unemployed off the 
relief rolls and enable them to become self- 
sustaining. 

In 1959, a special educational census was 
conducted and it showed that we had 7.8 
million functional illiteracies in our Na- 
tion—of these 2.6 million had never attended 
school. This total consisted of 6.4 percent 
of the white population over 25 years of age 
and 23.5 percent of the nonwhite popula- 
tion over 25 years of age. These people will 
become taxpayers again, and cease to become 
“taxtakers.”” 

There will be some who say that under 
the recent Area Redevelopment Act a re- 
training program was offered and, up to 
date, it has not proved to be very success- 
ful. I would like to call their attention to 
the fact that the training provided under 
this act is only for 16 weeks, and in 
today's world of automation and technical 
skills, not much can be learned in 16 weeks, 
especially if any academic training is needed 
as is the case most of the time. Also, only 
those residing in certified depressed areas 
can receive this ` 

Those opposing this bill—H.R. 8399—state 
that individual workers, under the free en- 
terprise system, have the responsibility to 
secure additional education themselves. 
They also state that industries and busi- 
nesses should bé required to retrain those 
whose positions have been eliminated. 

In answer to the first suggestion, unem- 
ployed workers cannot afford to pay for addi- 
tional education, even if it is available. 

As to having industries and businesses re- 
train those they dismiss, in the cases of large 
companies this may be feasible, but here I 
should like to point out that even Westing- 
house Electric has just discontinued its ap- 
prentice training course. In the case of 
small companies—the cost would be too 
great. 

Recently the Wall Street Journal had a 
feature story Job Outlook—Many Firms 
Will Boost Hiring, but Efficiency Increase 
Limits Needs.” In the story it says: “The 
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Nation's factory workers will find more jobs 
open in the early months of 1962 but prob- 
ably not enough more to put back to work 
everyone furloughed during the recent reces- 
sion.” It further states: “The companies 
which do not need more workers now say 
they have no trouble finding unskilled or 
semi-skilled workers to man production lines, 
but for skilled workers, including machinists, 
draftsmen, and especially engineers, the story 
is often very different.” Also the paper re- 
ported: “Other concerns are relying largely 
on greater efficiency rather than more work- 
ers to boost output.” 

In Houston, Tex., just several weeks ago, it 
was announced that there was in operation 
a wholly automated steel mill which produced 
seamless pipe. 

In New York City, a wholly automated 
train was put into operation in the subway 
between Times Square and Grand Central 
Station. This was on a trial basis, but the 
handwriting is on the wall. Similar trains 
are now being suggested to solve the mass 
transit systems in many cities. 

At Boeing Airplane Co.'s plant in Wichita, 
Kans., a piece of aluminum is lifted onto 
a machine bigger than a three-story house. 
After more than 100 operations, it comes out 
the wing skin of a B-52 plane. Nowhere in 
the machining process does a human hand 
touch the aluminum, nor is there a machin- 
ist standing by. A computer does the work. 

At Food Machine and Chemical Corp.'s 
plant in Hoopeston, Ill., 80 holes are drilled 
and tapped in a piece of steel moving through 
another giant tool, The steel comes out a 
finished part for a food-processing machine. 
No human operator is in sight. 

In Washington, D.C., a computer is com- 
ing to the rescue of lawyers who must wade 
through thousands of old cases in search 
of precedents. The project uses computers 
to track down Information such as law case 
references and legislative history buried in 
the mass of legal literature, It is aimed at 
cutting to a minimum the delays and 
drudgery connected with research or merger 


or monopoly cases, At the hearings of my 


subcommittee last summer, it was reported 
that such a machine could—in 11 minutes— 
do the work now done In 7 hours by a law 
clerk. 

These examples are just a few of what is 
ahead of us, what we can expect, and what 
we must prepare for. 

While the Holland bill deals only with our 
long-term unemployed, the heads of fam- 
ilies, so to speak, we realize the problem of 
our young people entering the labor market 
is one that must be faced and solved, also. 

Let me point out that our young people 
must be encouraged to get as much educa- 
tion as possible. 

Today, even, a high school diploma is sel- 
dom enough to secure a position. Last year 
one of the mills in Pittsburgh hired only 
young men with 1 or 2 years’ college 
education for laboring jobs. Their argument 
was that in the years ahead—in order to 
grow with the company and the continual 
increasing use of technology—at least a basic 
college education was necessary. 

Possibly if our high schools upgraded their 
curriculum and offered some technical train- 
ing—definitely more mathematics, more lan- 
guages, more sclence—our young people 
would be better fitted to work and live in 
the highly automated society we will have. 

Possibly junior colleges must be opened 
in our cities and counties, providing addi- 
tional educational opportunities to our 
youth thereby preparing them more gde- 
quately to earn a living, support and raise 
a family, and eventually take over the man- 
agement of this Nation of ours. 

We must remember today’s youth—tomor- 
row's leaders. N é 

The future of our Nation depends upon 
them. We must give them the best If we 
want America to remain a world leader. 
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As I stated earlier in this article, 
administration is in favor of the Holland 
Manpower Development and Training Act 
and President Kennedy, in his state of the 
Union address stressed the importance of 
this act and asked for its immediate en- 
actment. 

He said that our unemployed “whose only 
skill has been replaced by a machine, or 
moved with a mill, or shut down with a 
mine” must be given the opportunity to 
secure retraining if we ever hope to have 
them return to work. 

In recognition of the unemployment 
problem of our inadequately educated and 
trained youth, the President also asked that 
the Youth Employment Opportunities Act 
be passed this session. 

The word “automation,” that household 
term, is certainly changing our present way 
of life. It will be responsible for even great- 
er changes in the years ahead. 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the second of a series of nine interviews 
in Traffic World, a transportation news 
Magazine with persons vitally interested 
in the many and growing problems 
facing our Nation's transportation 
system and of course the entire economy 
and defense posture. The interview 
follows: 

INTERVIEW 2 


(James M. Landis, as assistant to President 
Kennedy, and a longtime student of the Gov- 
ernment's role in transportation, is in a par- 
ticularly significant position to comment on 
the direction Government may take in its 
future relationship with transportation.) 

Is there any validity in the idea that the 
present regulatory scheme could be replaced 
by the antitrust laws? 

No, 

Should the Reorganization Act be amend- 
ed to make clear that reorganization plans 
sent by the President to Congress should deal 
only with agencies in the executive branch, 
or with such executive duties as Congress 
has seen fit to entrust to the regulatory 
agencies? 

I do not see why. The 1950 reorganiza- 
tion plans sent by President Truman to Con- 
gress were effective. There is no reason why 
all the agencies should not be made efficient. 
Generally speaking, the reorganization plans 
deal with executive duties, but not always. 
Take the Federal Maritime Board, which was 
set up under a reorganization plan. I object, 
and always do object, to interference by the 
executive department in the disposition of 
any particular problem which is before the 
regulatory agencies. But streamlining those 
agencies from the procedural standpoint 
under reorganization plans is all right. I do 
not see why that cannot be done by the ini- 
tiative of the President, as well as of anyone 
else. 

A bill introduced in the Senate would al- 
low the President to remove from an inde- 
pendent agency any member who “frus- 
trated” the President's plans. Would this 
not be an abrogation by Congress of its 
powers, since policy is made for the agencies 
by Congress? 
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I would not support a bill of the type 
you describe. The concept of an independ- 
ent agency is simply contrary to the concept 
of that bill. 

Is it not important that the lines of au- 
thority granted the President and Congress 
by the Constitution be kept clear? 

Tt is a little difficult to keep those lines 
clear. It is the President's duty under the 
Constitution to see that the laws are faith- 
fully executed and I think that applies to 
the laws entrusted to the independent agen- 
cies, as well as to any other laws. The 
President has a general responsibility to see 
that they are doing their job.- That does 
not. mean that he has any responsibility 
with regard to particular decisions they may 
make in any controversy. That's where the 
line of independence should be kept clear. 
But when they bog down with these tre- 
mendous backlogs, as they do today, I think 
the President has a legitimate concern with 
the problem. 

Each of the regulatory acts has been ex- 
panded, but the extent is most clearly seen 
in the Interstate Commerce Act because it 
is the oldest of them. Is there any prin- 
ciple to be observed so that the ultimate 
expansion will not completely cover man- 
agerial discretién? 

Let's consider our subsidy acts. You can’t 
divorce the problem of the grant of subsidy 
from a concern with management. If man- 
agement is incompetent and does plainly the 
wrong things, government has to be con- 
cerned with that. Otherwise it will mean 
outlay without control. You can’t neglect 
to have some supervision over management 
under conditions of that nature. The gen- 
eral corporate laws provide some supervision 
over management. The securities acts also 
call for some kind of supervision to prevent 
management from doing certain things that 
it might otherwise do. But I think the de- 
sign would be to give management as free 
a choice as possible. I do not think that 
you can lay down any principle. For. ex- 
ample, pricing in various situations cannot 
be left simply to management—in connec- 
tion with natural gas, electric power, or 
something like that, you have potential 
monopoly situations and you have to limit 
the discretion of management as to pricing 
policies. In the natural gas field, you haye 
to restrict management from moving into 
territory occupied by someone else unless it 
seems to be in the public interest for com- 
petition to exist—which is true in many 
areas, such as in New York City, where you 
have three natural gas companies. But I 
do not think that you can lay down a prin- 
ciple. Public interest manifests itself in 
many different ways. 

Is there any need at the moment to equal- 
ize the competitive situation of the rail- 
roads and the air, motor, and water carriers 
who use federally supported facilities; and, 
for the future, as between the air carriers 
and motor carriers of property? 

There is a need to equalize the competitive 
situation of the various carriers. The rail- 
roads, for instance, bear their own user 
charges. The airlines, on the other hand, 
get many services free. So do the water 
carriers, I am definitely for an attempt to 
try to suggest that these various facilities 
bear some portion of the user charges they 
get free today. You can’t immediately cast 
the full burden on the carriers, but the prin- 
ciple should be recognized and should be 
developed gradually as the industries them- 
selves acquire the financial strength to bear 
the burden of these user charges. Right 
now it is a very difficult thing because most 
of these industries are not earning the kind 
of net income that they should be. The 
trunk airlines in the coming year will have 
to bear charges running from $20 to $30 
million for additional safety equipment; 
taxes on aviation fuel will add some $30 mil- 
lion to their overall cost. Where are they 
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going to get it from unless, somehow or 
other, their general status is improved? We 
all like to have the lowest possible rates for 
transportation, but we have established rates 
at a level where there is insufficient net re- 
turn to the industry. The utility industry 
which is, perhaps, one of the industries that 
are sound financially—is urging a re 

of some 10 percent on equity investment 
Whether that is too high or too low is ® 
matter of opinion, but certainly there must 
be a return’ which is compensatory. 

You have suggested the possibility of rë- 
lieving natural gas producers accounting for 
less than 10 percent of the total production 
from economic regulation. Could that idea 
be extended into the field of transportation 
regulation? 

I do not know how that idea could be ex- 
tended to the transportation industry. 
the natural gas industry you have a peculiar 
situation—a tremendous concentration of big 
business. I do not think that characterizes 
the trucking industry, or even the railroa 
industry. The result of that concentratio® 
is that, with the economic power in tha 
concentrated area, the small guys have to 8° 
along with the big guys, because, from the 
standpoint of the impact of their econ 
power on the price structure of the industry: 
it is negligible. 


There has been criticism that the regulā” 
tory agencies administer their acts oh a case- 
by-case basis. What other approach is there: 

I think that that criticism is justifiable- 
There are other approaches. Take the air- 
line field, for example. Instead of dealing 
with that on a case-by-case basis, which 15 
the normal approach, something in the na- 
ture of overall planning of what the route 
system of this country should be seems 
be a much more desirable approach than 
just taking up the applications of carriers 
and disposing of them, I had the same 
opinion with regard to another pressing 
problem; namely, the merger phase in rail- 
roading. I was a little disappointed at the 
decision of the ICC, when they declined to 
look at the eastern territory in this country 
as a whole from a higher standpoint, and 
saying: “All we are going to look at is the 
B. & O. and C. & O. merger.” 

That is what we call a case-by-case ap- 
proach. What do you want to end up with 
in the eastern and western portions of 5 
country from the standpoint of an overal 
rail system which win meet the real trans: 
portation needs of those areas? It may take 
longer; it may be harder work; but I think 
that is the proper approach. The same 
is true in the television field. What do you 
want? Generally speaking, our natio’ 
programing needs change. I do not knoW 
the answer, but perhaps there should be 
some basic guidelines in that connection. 

Should there be cooperation between such 
government groups as emergency boards and 
the regulatory agencies so that there would 
be an official determination of the effect 
increased wages on the pricing of services. 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
effect on ability to maintain wages when rate 
reductions are proposed? 

Isn't there some cooperation of that ne- 
ture? I served on an emergency board in 
1937, dealing with a national situation on 
the railroads. I certainly took into consid- 
eration in making my own judgment in that 
situation of the general status of the indus- 
try and the ability of the industry to pay 
the existing wages. I do not think it is 80 
much the emergency boards which are the 
problem here. In a sense, it is the problem 
of labor, too, and still I have all sympatbY 
with labor’s general stand. The inability of 
labor to adjust itself to declines is a re 
problem. The short declines are not impot- 
tant, but when you get fundamental, ov 
declines in an industry, such as we ob- 
viously have in the railroad field, you have 
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& problem of operating expenses and reduc- 
tion in revenue. Everybody has to pitch in. 

There have been a number of recent stud- 
les of transportation and the Government's 
Tole in the field, and others are now under- 
Way. This constant reexamination sug- 
Bests uneasiness as to the present state of 
things which seems to suggest a doubt that 
the transportation industry can continue to 
exist as private enterprise where regulation 
and promotion by the Government play so 
large a part. Will we, in short, be able to 
Maintain the area of free enterprise that is 
Row left? How? 

I don't know. It really requires a prophet 
to answer that. I think the objective is to 
try to maintain private enterprise in these 
felds as much as possible, But when you 
Tealize that the Government is the largest 
Creditor in the transport enterprise, and if it 
is forced into receivership or something of 

t nature, the Government may come out 

Of that receivership owning a part of that 
enterprise. That is only fair, but it doesn't 
Want to. Iam not a strong proponent of the 
Concept of nationalization of our transporta- 
tion system, but I do not see how anybody 
fan predict what the impact of transporta- 
tlon trends on various industries is going to 
You have such examples as interurban 

ess. From a national standpoint that 

is not important, But I can't see that as 
true today with regard to our rail system or 
With regard to conditions of service in 
Metropolitan areas. National interest seeks 
for the survival of a system of that nature 
Since we do not have any adequate substi- 
tute. Highways are not a complete substi- 
tute. So we have to maintain those services 
somehow or other. It may be that consider- 
able expenditures of public funds will be 
in order to maintain them, I can 

See the possibility of a sort of creeping na- 
Uonalization. I do not think many people 
Want it. The general public does not want 
it. I do not think people in Government of 
any consequence are looking to its coming. 
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Trinity River Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, early in 
December 1961 I was privileged to be a 
W ipal at the hearing held in Fort 

orth, Tex., for the purpose of hasten- 
ig development of the Trinity River as 

major navigation channel linking our 
treat Fort Worth-north Texas com- 
ial complex with the coast. 
thane hearing was attended by 1,400 en- 
de astic supporters of the project, un- 
scoring the growing public conscious- 
ness of the tremendous significance this 
1 t waterway development will have 
e entire area. 
recent issue of the Waterways 
anuary 27, 1962—took edi- 
notice of the expanding need for 
authorize development of this and 
much needed water resources. 
8 text of this splendid editorial fol- 


New AUTHORIZATION BILL 
he impressive attendance at the recent 
to oing in Fort Worth, Tex., on the proposal 
as improve the Trinity River for navigation 


wa Trinity Basin is but one of a number of 
Sh ter Tesources development projects which 


bin be included in a new authorization 
an Tor rivers and harbors. The fact that 
the > timated 1,400 persons turned out for 
lig hearing is evidence of the growing pub- 
awareness of the need to speed up water 
Fesourceg development, 
ut dere Was convincing evidence produced 
timet hearing to justify advancing the 
Ri ble on the improvement of the Trinity 
ver, Col. R. P. West, the U.S. district 
— reported that a survey indicates 
tim, = the waterway could be used at this 
treignt Would carry about 5,500,000 tons of 
Ga t annually, a figure comparable to the 
cap Ston Channel project. The projected 
lop tte of the navigation channel is 20 mil- 
for tons annually, and the benefit-cost ratio 


ata, Oê $712 million project is well above the 


Jona Wricut, of Texas, pointed 
no serious engineering prob- 


ved and he insisted the project is 
‘dispensable to the entire State.” 
a new authorization bill 
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Appendix 


There are many other projects which 
should be authorized now so that efficient 
and economical construction schedules can 
be maintained—and more important so the 
improvements can be put to use. The im- 
provement of the Kaskaskia River in Dlinols, 
which would open the rich coalfields of that 
State to expanding markets is one example. 

The extension of the navigation channel 
on the Missour! River beyond Sioux City is 
another. Consideration must be given to 
needed expansion of links already improved 
for navigation. In this category, Congress 
certainly should not delay in authorizing 
the system of twin locks for the Illinois 
Waterway. Traffic on this waterway has 
been increasing rapidly and it is obvious that 
a serious bottleneck will result if the lock 
capacity is not expanded by the construction 
of new locks. 

Congress did not pass an authorization 
bill last year. Enactment of a comprehen- 
sive bill approving projects in many parts of 
the Mississippi Basin, should have high 
priority on the legislative agenda in 1962. 


Arlington Heritage: Vignettes of a 
Virginia County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
written by U.S. District Judge Albert V. 
Bryan in commendation of a very fine 
book, entitled “Arlington Heritage: Vi- 
gnettes of a Virginia County,” by Eleanor 
Lee Templeman. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARLINGTON HERITAGE: VIGNETTES OF A VIRGINIA 
County 


From the time the Necostins—a tribe of 
Powhatan’s Confederacy—abandoned their 
village until the site was taken over for the 
present Marriott Motor Hotel, the people, 
the happenings, and the interests of Arling- 
ton County (formerly Alexandria County 
and earlier a part of Fairfax County), Va., 
have been intimately related to this 
Commonwealth and the Nation. Charles I 
took away the alluring offshore islands of 
this part of Virginfa when he gave the Po- 
tomac River in its entirety to the Lord 
Proprietor of Maryland with the royal grant 
of that land. The area was embraced in 
the Constituticn’s “10 miles square” pre- 
scribed by the Founding Fathers for the “seat 
of the Government of the United States,” 
but upon a plebiscite of the inhabitants, it 
rejoined Virginia in 1846. 

Henry Olay dueled for his honor and, in- 
cidentally, his life in a secluded glen there. 


their children, General Washington had 
planned their stately homes within the 


neighborhood. Along the tributaries of the 
Potomac, these gentry established gristmills 
for the use of themselves and equally for 
their neighbors. Robert E. Lee had scarcely 
left Arlington House for Richmond to accept 
his commission in the army of his native 
Virginia, when the Federal troops crossed 
from Washington to occupy the county. 

Fortunately, all of this and a gratifying 
recognition of the fine old families of the 
county have been delectably chronicled. 
With single-subject stories and with early 
and contemporancous photographs, includ- 
ing reproductions of treasured portraits, 
Eleanor Lee Templeman recounts in “Arling- 
ton Heritage: Vignettes of a Virginia 
County.“ the personages, the homes, the 
echools, the churches with their glebes, the 
great commercial canal carried by aqueduct 
above and over the Potomac, and the other 
prides of the county. Encampments and 
activities of the Federal troops of occupa- 
tion, too, are recalled in authentic camera 
pictures. The individuals of whom she writes 
are not those who once slept in Arlington 
County—they lived in it. 

Not an omnium-gatherum, the attractive 
volume is a tastily selective record. It 
evinces the hard, factual appraisal of the 
honest historian, a knowledge of the real 
values of life and a feeling of what, for all 
time, is beautiful. So painsworthy a task 
exacted, and to it was generously devoted, 
painstaking research. The accuracy—the 
marrow of history—of the sketches and their 
condensation—the gem of words—are gently 
softened by the feathery touch of the author's 
style. 

Northern Virginia—the text runs over into 
Alexandria and Fairfax County—is espe- 
cially Mrs. Templeman’s obligor. Though 
born beyond the marches of the Old Do- 
minion, upon reaching the years of discre- 
tion she naturally and altogether fitly came 
back to Virginia. She now resides in the 
area represented by her great-great-grand- 
father, Richard Bland Lee, as its first Con- 
gressman, where also lived his brother, the 
renowned “Light Horse Harry” Lee, and 
where, too, her direct ascendant, John Rob- 
erts, was mayor of Alexandria and at times 
the host of Lafayette. Her book is 
another of the felicitous events in Arlington 
County. 


The Bay State’s Sickest River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Boston Globe on February 
12, 1962, concerning the Merrimack 
River: 

Tue Bay Srare’s Sickest RIVER 

Since the formation of the New England 
Interstate Water Pollution Control Commis- 
sion in 1947 remarkable progress has been 
made in classifying and cleaning up various 
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Bay State rivers. The work along the Con- 
necticut River, for example, has been noth- 
ing less than spectacular with community 
after community building or planning sew- 
ago treatment plants. 

The worst river in the State remains the 
Merrimack from Lowell to the sea. This is 
Massachusetts’ second largest stream, and 
long little better in places than an open 
sewer, Today, however, the opportunity for 
un abatement program was never better. It 
douerves response from the legislature and 
the people of the citics and towns favored by 
the river. 

The first order of business in correcting 
the condition of the Merrimack River must 
be a new study of the valley and the stream. 
None has been done since 1946. That was 
the year before the formation of the New 
England Interstate Water Pollution Control 
Commission, In the intervening years, the 
departure of much of the textile industry to 
the South has greatly diminished the dis- 
charge of industrial waste into the river. 

The years have also brought an increas- 
ing demand for use of the river for boating 
and recreation. Classification of the stream 
soon to be made by the Department of Pub- 
lic Health, however, will probably put most 
of it downstream from Lowell in class D, two 
classes below what ts considered suitable for 
swimming. 

The future will probably find more com- 
munities turning to the Merrimack for 
drinking water. Lawrence has long used the 
water from the river, putting it through a 
most complicated purifying process. Lowell 
is considering the use of river water for 
drinking purposes. The inevitable growth 
of the other communities as a result of the 
population expansion in the State will in- 
crease the need for bathing areas and the 
necessity of using the river for drinking 
water. 

It is unlikely that any greater percentage 
of Federal aid will be made available to the 
communities along the banks of the river 
than is now offered. The hope for some spe- 
cial appropriation has led some of them to 
delay studies and construction. They should 
delay no longer. The chance to abate the 
pollution of the Merrimack was never 
greater. The legislature can start the proj- 
ect rolling. 


Turkey Watchers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial written by Mr. 
Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
which appeared in the February 1962 
issue of the Nation's Agriculture, en- 
titled “Turkey Watchers.” This edi- 
torial outlines the importance of the 
turkey producers rejecting the effort of 
the present Department of Agriculture 
to socialize their industry. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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TURKEY WATCHERS 
(By Charles B. Shuman) 

Bird watching is a pleasant and interest- 
ing hobby enjoyed by many amateur natu- 
ralists. If the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture proposal for national turkey marketing 
orders is approved in a referendum vote by 
producers, turkey watchers may be added 
to the already overburdened Federal pay- 
roll. The proposed turkey control scheme 
would establish quotas for hatcheries and 
attempt to control the marketing of some 
160 million birds produced by about 30,000 
farmers, 

We know about turkey buzzards, turkey 
roosts, turkey wings, “Turkey in the Straw,” 
the turkey trot, and the turkey gobble— 
when controls are invoked, bluck-market 
turkeys and turkey "leggers" will be added 
to our vocabulary. They will result in a 
national turkey watch with Federal agents 
to count the eggs and police the poults. 
This Government-directed turkey birth-con- 
trol project will not be simple or cheap, 

As with all political preduction controls, 
the small flock owners will be exempt and 
ulso ineligible to vote in the referendum. 
Approximately 90 percent of US. flocks are of 
400 birds or less. This is another Govern- 
ment control to help the small farmer by 
denying him a voice in a program designed 
to kcep him small. 

Included in the proposed order program is 
authority for compulsory ‘checkoff deduc- 
tions to finance research. and surplus dis- 
posal, and schemes of all kinds to be ad- 
ministered by a Government-supervised 
commission, With an army of turkey watch- 
ers counting eggs, the rationing of poults 
by hatcheries, a compulsory checkol® and 
broad new authorities granted the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the proposed order is a far 
ery from a producer-directed self-help plan 
as it is called by the proponents. 

Why the sudden rush to impose national 
turkey orders? Hearings were hastily sched- 
uled for Thanksgiving week when many 
growers were so busy they could not par- 
ticipate. Are the controllers and planners 
afraid that farmers will adjust production 
and that prices will improve before they 
cun slap on the controls? 

One unportant cause of the excessive 1961 
crop of turkeys was the scramble by pro- 
ducers to build up a good base they were 
told that controls were coming. Once im- 
posed, the orders would be virtuully impos- 
sible to repeal. Termination of an order 
requires a no vote by a majority of all pro- 
ducers—not just a majority of those voting— 
and this majority must account for more 
than 50 percent of tne total production for 
market. In the last 5 years there is no rec- 
ord of any farmer referendum with a total 
vote of as many as 50 percent of those eligi- 
ble—only 20 percent of the eligible wheat 
producers voted in 1961. 

The national turkey marketing order pro- 
gram is intended to be the first of many 
such devices to control the producers of all 
agricultural commodities. It is the entering 
wedge—the foot in the door that leads to 
marketing order controls on livestock, dairy, 
poultry, fruit and vegetable farmers. It will 
inevitably lead to the replacement of the 
relatively successful local milk orders with 
a huge federally directed national milk mar- 
keting order with individual producer con- 
trols, Yes, all farmers have a tremendous 
stake in the battle now raging In the turkey 
industry. 

This is one referendum that must not be 
ignored. The Federal payrollers will be busy 
getting out the yes votes. As the Ohio State 
ASC Committee said after the wheat farm- 
ers of that State voted against controls— 
“Your State committee feels that we have 
our work cut out for us before another ref- 
erendum is held.” 
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United States Using Dual Envoy System! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, there 
is little wonder why the European diplo- 
mats are confused as to who is enunc!- 
ating the U.S. foreign policy. Coul 
it be Robert Kennedy, Edward Kennedy: 
Dean Rusk, Pierre Salinger, or 
President? Constantine Brown pin- 
points this subject in his column in the 
Washington Star of February 
Under leave to insert my own remarks 
and include extraneous matter, I am in- 
cluding a copy of his column: 

Untren Srates Use Dust Envoy SystE™! 

Rome,—American diplomats, harassed by 
the complexities of Washington's policie® 
complain that most of the continental 9 
eign offices are still imbued with the spinii 
of the frock coat diplomacy of the turn 
the century. And puzzlement is exp 
privately by France, Germany and the Ben- 
elux countries who want to know whe 
it is the State Department professionals cr 
the White House special amateurs who rep- 
resent our policies, 

There is considerable wonderment in se: 
rope over the role entrusted by Preside?’ 
Konnedy to his press secretary. Pierre Sulin 
ger, as a go-between with the Kremlin, Fe 
accept the statement that his forthcon 
dealings are intended merely to impr? 
communications between America and 
Soviet Union. The consensus here is the“ 
he will lay the foundation for a Kennedy 
Khrushchev meeting. 

The press secretary's abllity to handle 
press problems is not questioned, But. 
the frock-coat-minded European diploma 
this does not warrant his handling n if 
tion problems in which he will find hims® 
beyond his depth. 

American diplomatic missions abroad sive 
assurances that Mr. Salinger will not intrud! A 
in the fleld of diplomacy when he see 
Moscow. But these assurances are acceP 
skeptically. His talks with the Soviet prof, 
aganda chief in Paris last month haye bee” 
a well-kept secret. So have the long con 
versatlons of President Kennedy and f 
Salinger with Premier Khrushchey’'s son-in 
law, Alexei Adzhubel. 

These antics of the unofficial America” 
diplomacy have been partially the reason f A 
a demand for direct negotiations betwee 
West Germany and the Soviet Union x 
n large segment of German public opinios 
and politicians, including the leader of 
Liberal Party, Dr. Mende, on whose SUP” 
port depends the life of Chancellor Ade 
nauer’s government. 2 

It took the whole prestige of the veteran 
Adenauer to induce the German Governme? 
to reject the latest Soviet approach for th 
rect negotiations, But there are many ` 
Bonn who ask themselyes whether this pe 
tige will be sufficient to thwart snot 
Kremlin effort if the Salinger mission de 
Moscow does something other than impro 
communications. s 

There is even more puzzlement over 9 5 
attitude toward the Dutch, who have tt! 
to reinforce their weak garrison in Nes, 
Guinea, than over our stand in the cone, 
and our lack of reaction when India pus? a 
the Portuguese out of Goa. The situati” 
in West Iran, from the point of view 
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the European diplomats, is far more clear 
than on either of the other occasions. 

Indonesia’s President Sukarno has an- 

he will take West Iran by force 

Unless the Dutch abandon it to him. He 

is backing his word with concentrations of 

Naval, air and ground forces. He has al- 

Teady attempted a small-scale invasion 

was frustrated by Dutch destroyers. 

e Hague government is on record that 

it is ready to give the native Papuans self- 

tion and complete freedom. But 

as trustees of these primitive people they op- 
Pose their conquest by Mr. Sukarno. 

the face of the growing threat from 

the Indonesians, who haye been supported 

Y Moscow with warships, landing craft and 

bers, the Dutch want to increase their 
Capabilities to resist aggression, not to keep 
est Iran for themselves but for the na- 
tive Papuans, We have refused this NATO 
ally the use of our landing fields to refuel 
ir planes transporting a few hundred 
to bolster New Guinea against Sukarno 
aggression. 
Pe asd unofficial explanation given the world 

Ormally by no less a person than Attorney 

al Robert Kennedy was that we were 

born out of revolution and favor revolutions 
or actions which put an end to colonialism. 
1 Western Europeans are more versed 
than the Attorney General, Presi- 

dent Kennedy’s goodwill ambassador. They 
t out that the American Revolution was 

Rot started by the natives (the Indlans) 

t by the settlers themselves. That is to 
zay, the colonists from Britain, Germany 
aud the European countries who sought 
freedom on the American continent and rose 

t the colonialism of the London gov- 

nt. And that is far different from 

What has happened between Katanga and 

rest of the Congo, and especially between 
Dutch and the Indonesians. 

Our dual diplomacy—that exercised by 
those authorized to deal with foreign af- 
5 by the Constitution and confirmed 
2 Senate for such purpose and that of 
H Unofficial representatives of the White 
to 28. is an object of unending puzzlement 
Whine Western. European foreign offices. 

ch of these presidential representatives 
nt actual American policy? This is a 
“estion which our ambassadors have some 
culty in answering. 
a 


North Dakota Poll on National Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
president, I ask unanimous consent to 
Bled Printed in the Appendix of the 
of cord a tabulation showing the results 
N & poll which I recently conducted in 
oot Dakota. I believe that Members 

the Senate will find it as interesting 
and helpful as I have. 

ti ere being no objection, the tabula- 

on was ordered to be printed in the 

Ecorn, as follows: 

are the results of 7,156 question- 

aotres thus far returned from approximately 
62.00 mailed out. With one or two minor 
Xceptions I believe it represents a fairly 

ie cross section of public thinking. It 
— ludes all Republican precinct committee - 
teen, but not all Democrat precinct commit- 
Ane (This list not available in time.) 
bout twice as many farmers returned ques- 
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tionnaires as those from other occupations. 
This percentage of farmers is higher than 
their actual percentage of the total popu- 
lation. The poll was very interesting and 
most helpful tome. I was especially pleased 
with the great number of friendly personal 
comments. (“F° where used means farm- 
ers; “NF” means nonfarmers.) 

1. How would you appraise President Ken- 
nedy's record during his first year in office? 

Good: F, 1858; NF, 613; total, 2471. 

Fair: F, 2,112; NF, 1,339; total, 3,451. 

Poor: F, 681; NF, 434; total, 1,115. 

2. Which do you believe represents the 
greatest danger to our national economy? 

Internal Communist subversion: F, 3,430; 
NP, 1,865; total, 5,295. 

Russia's armed forces: F, 784; NF, 421; 
total, 1,205. 

3. Presently we are providing all the mili- 
tary equipment, technical advice, training 
and all of the financial support to Vietnam 
in her war against Communist guerrillas. If 
it should appear that Vietnam would lose, 
would you favor sending American troops to 
help them? 

Yes: F, 1,480; NF, 972; total, 2,452. 

No: F, 2,463; NF, 1,197; total, 3,660. 

4. Do you believe the foreign aid program 
should be— 

Continued: F, 568; NF, 274; total, 842. 

Abolished: F, 580; NF, 313; total, 893. 

Less and limited to anti-Communist na- 
tions: F, 3,311; NF, 1,732; total, 5,043. 

5. What importance do you attach to bal- 
ancing the national budget? 

Great importance: F, 2,825; NF. 
total, 4,542. 

Some importance: F, 1,464; NF, 579; total, 
2,043. 

No importance; F, 266; NF, 74; total, 340. 

6. Do you favor the administration's pro- 
posal for Federal aid to education? 

Yes: F, 1,670; NF, 595; total, 2,265. 

No: F, 2,823; NP, 1,780; total, 4,603. 

7. Do you believe that farm price supports 
for wheat, corn, barley, rye, flax, oats, soy- 
beans, dairy commodities, wool, etc., should 
be: 


1,717; 


Abolished: F, 542; NF, 352; total, 894. 

Gradually discontinued: F, 1,355; NF, 1,298; 
total, 2,653. 

Continued and improved: F, 2,606; NF, 
698; total, 3,304. 

8. What do you think of the wheat price 
support program in effect for 1962? 

Good: F, 1,257; NF, 333; total 1,590. 

Fair: F, 2,224; NF, 1,092; total, 3,316. 

Poor: F, 1,007; NF, 700; total, 1,707. 

9. What do you think of the feed grain 
program in effect for 1962? 

Good: F, 857; NF, 264; total, 1,121. 

Fair: F, 1,691; NF, 784; total, 2,475. 

Poor: F, 1,856; NF, 1,054; total, 2,910. 

10. Congress is definitely considering the 
substitution of bushel allotments for acre- 
age allotments in next year’s wheat program. 
If, in determining bushel allotments, the 
same yields per acre would be used as those 
for diversion payments, which of the two 
plans would you prefer: 

Bushel allotments: F, 2,725; 
total, 3,911. 

Acreage allotments: F, 1,626; NF, 524; total, 
2,150. 

11. Which do you think is the best plan 
for providing additional REA power gen- 
erating facilities for North Dakota? 

Lignite electric: F, 3,194; NF, 1,744; total, 
4,938. 

Basin electric: F, 655; NF, 201; total, 856. 

In several respects the returns from this 
questionnaire would indicate some conserva- 
tive trend. For example, in a similar poll 
conducted 2 years ago North Dakotans fa- 
vored Federal aid to education by a 3-to-2 
vote. This poll indicates this thinking is 
completely reversed. While there is still 
strong sentiment for price supports among 
farmers, there is more criticism than pre- 
viously. 


NF, 1,186; 
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Mobilizing Free World Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
first time in over a decade, the Honorable 
Alf M. Landon came to Washington for 
a visit last month. As he said, the visit 
was to renew old friendships and see old 
acquaintances. During his visit to 
Washington, the National Press Club in- 
vited Mr. Landon to speak. Mr. Landon 
accepted and on December 8, 1961, de- 
livered the following address. Iam sure 
that all Members of Congress will find 
Mr. Landon’s remarks of interest: 

MOBILIZING FREE WORLD POWER 
(By Alf M. Landon) 


It is time to wake up. Our dreams for a 
civilized approach to world problems 
through the United Nations have been 
shattered by fast-moving recent events. We 
can no longer afford to confuse our high 
hopes for improvement in relationships be- 
tween governments with the reality of re- 
treats in the face of imperial Communist 
offensive throughout the world. 

In the coming months, many governments 
will make great decisions in foreign affairs 
that will shape the destiny of mankind. 
These governments are basing their de- 
cisions on the answer to the question, Who 
has power and the nerve to wield it? They 
no longer trust the efficacy of the United 
Nations. And they cannot be impressed 
with the mere advertising of the United 
States as the world's dominant military and 
economic power when they consider: 

1. Imperial communism has, in the year 
1961, successfully consolidated a beach- 
head in North Vietnam with one in Laos. 
That beachhead places South Vietnam in 
jeopardy and outflanks Formosa, Japan, and 


South Korea. It confronts Thailand, Cam- 
bodia, the Philippines, Indonesia, and 
Australia. 


2. In 1961 imperial communism has suc- 
cessfully completed a beachhead in Cuba, 
on our doorstep, and is busily trying to ex- 
pand it into other great countries in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

3. In 1961—imperial communism has 
successfully completed a beachhead in East- 
ern Germany—in the heart of Europe. It 
has warned Finland once again to watch its 
steps. 

The Soviet has capitalized on this display 
of power to undercut the United Nations 
as an agency for peace and the regional 
collective security organizations as agencies 
for defense. Communist efforts have led to 
insecurity and timidity among non-Commu- 
nist peoples. 

Communist imperial strategy has demon- 
strated that the greater the insecurity result- 
ing from Soviet imperialism, the greater the 
unwillingness of some people to risk their 
own hides by opposing it. Like ostriches, 
they bury their heads in the sand to shut 
out the present, leaving their sure fate to 
the future. 

This timidity is and can be the only ex- 
planation for the failure of the United Na- 
tions delegates to respond to our President's 
reasonable, fair, and logical exposition of the 
vital concern to small nations of a strong 
United Nations. 

Despite vigorous efforts of the American 
delegates, the United Nations General As- 
sembly could only meekly resolve to appeal 
to Khrushchev for a moratorium on nuclear 
tests. 
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It was Russia—not the United States 
which broke the yoluntary moratorium on 
atomic testing in this crime against hu- 
manity, Yet fearful neutrals continue to 
insist that the United States poses a threat 
to peace equal to that presented by the 
Soviet Union and Cuba. 

All this indicates that world opinion—by 
and large—has been intimidated by naked 
power. At this stage in history, raw power 
obviously speaks with greater authority than 
Western humanism—and contempt for the 
U.N. outweighs our hopes for that organil- 
zation to maintain peace. 

These are the unfortunate facts of life 
today. These are facts of life that cannot 
be met by the pretense that a strong and 
effective United Nations exists. The U.N. 
repeatedly has failed to maintain order 
against the Communist bloc—just as the 
League of Nations would not maintain 
order against the Fascist bloc. 

And let us not delude ourselves that the 
Soviet is honest in its disarmament nego- 
tiations. Lord Home, the British Foreign 
Minister, said to the House of Lords, speaking 
of the Geneva disarmament negotiations, 
“Not only were the negotiators duped, but 
the Russian people were deceived.” It is ap- 
parent that Soviet promises are always writ- 
ten on water and that the history of dis- 
armament or reduction of arms or control of 
arms negotiations with Russia is a com- 
pletely barren one. That is not the result 
of an impasse. It is a gigantic hoax by the 
Soviet to keep us diverted from the real busi- 
ness of organizing what Senator FULBRIGHT 
has called a concert of free nations. 

It is the height of folly, at the present 
time, to talk blithely of disarmament, world 
government, a real world court, a rule of 
law, or world citizenship—or to refer to the 
United Nations as the “bulwark for peace.” 
If the U.N. is to be saved and to be developed 
as the bulwark for peace In the future, it 
will not be as a result of that kind of talk 
which is so unrealistic under present condi- 
tions. When the League of Nations was 
dying, there was the same willingness to 
ignore its fundamental weaknesses. It was 
argued that, if the league could exist long 
enough, it would prevail in the end, Such 
contentions only serve to create further con- 
fusion. Such wishful thinking only serves 
to distract attention from the real state of 
affairs—a state of affairs which proclaims 
that blind faith in the United Nations—in 
NATO—in SEATO—in CENTO—as they now 
exist—as surely means suicide for the non- 
Communist world as would reliance on unt- 
lateral defense to combat Communist im- 


perialism. 

We cannot survive—much less win—the 
causes of peace and freedom unless we recog- 
nize the heartbreaking fact that we must 
subordinate our aspirations for a better life 
for mankind to the realistic necessity of 
firmness in meeting the ongoing expansion 
of the Communist police states. We must 
pool the strength—the alertness and the re- 
sources of the free peoples to meet the threats 
of that brutal tyranny, We must extend and 
emphasize the counterthreat of nuclear 
defense—to give ourselves time to develop 
new forces more competent to deal with 
world problems than those now based on 
irrelevant methods and principles. 

The alternative to nuclear war or supine 
surrender is solidifying the free world into 
a massive power bloc to meet the threats of 
imperial communism. That requires the 
bold adaptation and- expansion of existing 
policies and organizations rather than the 
establishment of new ones. Despite their 
weaknesses, these organizations can be de- 
veloped into an efficient force to meet what 
our President rightfully calls “the most dan- 
gerous time in the history of the human 
race.” Such a development should proceed 
along the following lines: 
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1. Coordinate and strengthen our multi- 
lateral engagements—global and regional. 
We should revamp our regional defense sys- 
tems—NATO—SEATO—CENTO—to merge 
and pool their military forces in a really 
cooperative association with unified com- 
mand to maintain peace in the world and 
defend equity and justice. 

I know that there will be those who will 
again argue that this involves the surrender 
of national sovereignty. That contention 
has little meaning now, for we in effect sur- 
rendered national sovereignty by entering 
into organizations which operated even on 
the basis of unanimous consent. In fact, our 
national intentions have been frequently 
frustrated by the unanimous consent pro- 
cedure to a greater extent than they would 
have been under majority rule. Despite our 
enormous influence among non-Communist 
countries, America’s foreign policies have 
been frequently nullified and rejected under 
the unanimous consent rule. Unanimous 
consent works to promote dissent rather than 
unity among free peoples. It exaggerates the 
power of the timid and the gullible. It is 
the seedbed of negative policies rather than 
of positive ones. 

Last January, our President—in his first 
TV press Interview—virtually issued an ulti- 
matum to imperial communism on Laos. 
Secretary of State Rusk left immediately to 
meet with other SEATO representatives. 
Britain and France vetoed the American 
policy. Today basic differences exist among 
Britain. France, and the United States on the 
Berlin issue. 

Under a majority rule, there would be 
more pressure to carry out decisions on poll- 
cies and to keep commitments than in a 
situation where any one nation can exercise 
a veto. We would stand a better and a fairer 
chance to implement our policies if we 
needed to persuade only a majority of the 
fairness of those policies, In effect, that 
would strengthen the positive exercise of our 
national sovereignty in contrast with the 
system which now more frequently than not 
prevents the implementation of positive 
American proposals. 

Furthermore, application of the majority 
procedure would strengthen the chances of 
developing a single central military command 
to carry out decisions. Necessity—as well as 
mutual interest—would operate to bring this 
about. That necessity—that mutual inter- 
est—is the need to unify non-Communist 
economic and military power to operate ef- 
fectively against Communist unity. It is the 
same necessity and interest that brought 
about the Common Market of Europe. It Is 
the same necessity and interest that forced 
nations arrayed against Hitler and Mussolini 
to put their military forces under one su- 
preme commander, It Is the necessity and 
interest that will allow us to unify effectively 
the exercise of non-Communist power for the 
defense of peace. But this necessity and 
interest will be stymied unless we set aside 
the Idea that effective action can result from 
the debates of associated nations operating 
as à legislative committee under unanimous 
consent rules. 


2. Military mobilization of free peoples is, 
however, not enough. It must be supple- 
mented with economic mobilization. The 
Communist tactics of subversion have never 
been purely military. They represent an 
energetic combination of political and eco- 
nomic actlon—and monumental trickery and 
butchery. 


I urge that we support the expansion of 
the concept of the Common Market of Europe 
to include all nations everywhere that are 
willing to join a cooperative enterprise to 
create higher standards of living in all coun- 
tries by freer exchange of goods and services. 
Already starts in that direction have been 
made by the great countries to the south of 
us in the Organization of Central American 
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States in 1951—the alliance for progress pro- 
gram—Organization of American States— 
and Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development—which the United States 
and Canada have joined. It may be that the 
urgency of the hour and America’s participa- 
tion in these organizations will provide tbat 
necessary coordination to make such inter- 
national organizations the bulwark that they 
must be against communism. Although far 
from being going concerns—they are existing 
vehicles that are available for developing “ 
regional plan to mesh with European Com- 
mon Market operations. 

The tremendous release of energy—ralsing 
wages—improving working conditions—ge)- 
erated by the European Common Market—i$ 
a more explosive shock to the economic and 
political policies of the world—than Russian 
thermonuclear bomb testing. 

The United States of America will not be 
able to ignore—or to sit on the lid of—that 
economic development in Europe—by its on 
tarif and trade policies. Spreading reper- 
cussions of common market policies are evl- 
dent. The obvious pull on Great Britain 4 
from across the English Channel—just 85 
it win be to strengthen West German tles 
with Europe. 

Our national administration's trade diS- 
cussion and leadership—so far—is confined 
to congressional legislation renewing an 
extending President Kennedy's authority in 
negotiating reciprocal tariff and other agree- 
ments. 

I believe the issues are much broader and 
more basic than that. It is the job of our 
national administration to bring into focus 
in conjunction with the leadership of tbe 
European Common Market—all the factors 
inyolved in the momentous decisions facing 
us. Legislation of sufficient scope must be 
enacted to give our President authority to 
construct a bridge to working relationships 
between America—the European Common 
Market and other great nations where we 
have highly important trade and politica! 
relationships. 

The problems of living with the European 
Common Market expanded to include Eng- 
land and the other nations of 
not going to be temporary. The Europea? 
Common Market will increasingly and fun- 
damentally change world trade conditions 
Decisions by its leadership will have s de- 
cisive effect In shaping the destiny of the 
world. 

As European prosperity increases and ® 
higher standard of living develops—that eco- 
nomic union may—without the United 
States and other nations—solidify into ® 
third power bloc that could follow policies 
of accommodation with Communist coun- 
tries. That development would split the 
free world and would have a momentous 
worldwide impact on peace and freedom. 
Economic cooperation of all free peoples 
would prevent that. 

It is not going to be easy to persuade the 
members of the European Common Market 
to agree to the admission of the United 
States—even if we want to join up in this 
great bulwark for peace and democratic prot- 
esses, After 2 years of discussion over 
Great Britain—the Common Market nation? 
are still undecided on what the ultimate 
structure should be and who should be in it. 

Time is now running out and the hour for 
decision approaches for anti-Communist 
peoples. We must work to see that the right 
decisions are made. The emerging problems 
are so enormous—and policies so far reach- 
ing—that all Americans everywhere will be 
affected in one way or another—foreve™ 
more—even the girl that sells ribbons in ® 
store. 

Prime Minister Macmillan sald recently: 
speaking of Great Britain's application for 
membership, “If Europe does not achieve 
this degree of unity and common purpose, 
there ls little chance of our rising to meet the 
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malenge of today.” ‘The truth of this state- 
t goes beyond Europe—for it is the anti- 
Fe munter world that must recognize what 
Unt common purpose is and strive for the 
ty to accomplish it. 
“ital t purpose is to maintain freedom as a 
al force in the lives of men. Is there any 
by native to meeting the problems posed 
the strategic positions and influence of 
jpmmunist nations in Asia and Europe and 
al Western Hemisphere? Is there any 
ternative to meeting the threat of increas- 
Pl gs of Russian products to create eco- 
The chaos in the world? 
fing © peril in which the free peoples now 
themselyes justifies serious and imme- 
Consideration of drastic political meas- 
not Those peoples who have determined 
or to live under the tyranny and terror 
clai Communist police state must act de- 
T vely to rise above their present illusions. 
tave Must act firmly and realistically to 
themselves. 
18 leadership must be bold in this mat- 
and the response of our associates 
— Free peoples simply do not have 
to waste while making these moment- 
decisions, Again, national sovereignty 
the issue; the issue is the building 
bulwark against the constant advances 
Communist bloc. 
e economic sphere, we must recog- 
at it is no longer acceptable to build 
Policy either on the basis of the 
of tariff protection or the theory of 
ted reciprocity agreements and 
The former makes for disunity and 
ter leads to uncertainty in economic 
ons. We can afford neither disunity 
Uncertainty when confronted by an 
which feeds on these commodities. 
industry, labor, and agriculture 
know. definitely what trade policies 
d face and be able to plan ac- 
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‘Ously, we are forced to work out a 
agreement with the European Common 
The question simply is whether we 
g to take advantage of that to 

er a more powerful bloc for peace 
the Communist bloc that intends to 
ga either economically or with nuclear 
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other words, I place as much emphasis 
the European Common Market as 


fae is nothing new in joint economic 
Condiment plans as a design for peaceful 
tions in the world. That has been 
by many for long years. 
Crea, m trade ties are a sure way of 
polinne common political ties and common 
ing Cal ties knit unity. Trade situations 
a -ence political situations—international 
ama as domestic. For an illustration, 
When ural commodities—like sugar and 
t—are important factors in interna- 
relations, Common political policies 
bowerd by common military resources and 
are , and the will to use them for peace, 
ot mie surest way of insuring & new birth 


Wor] d om and human decency in the 
batt me say to the leaders of American la- 


be tus aulture, and industry, that it would 
abou e height of folly to be mbre concerned 
Wage” attempting to maintain the American 
Birding ale or American profit scale, than 
Torej 8 our loins to meet a more dangerous 
by In foe than Hitler and the Nazis. Yet 
tan pursuing Common Market policies, we 
tory ave our cake and eat it too. The his- 
evid ot the Common Market of Europe gives 
comme that removal of barriers to trade, 
Will ace, and industry all over the world 
than Pen a greater market for U.S. products 
* We have ever known. 

toa ide from that, it is rapidly coming down 

Hobson's choice, for the gathering mo- 
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mentum of the European Common Market is 
uniting all of Western Euro) 

for the whole—instead of each government 
for itself. 

The Common Market of Europe—while 
providing free trade for its member na- 
tions—can erect tariff walls and quotas 
against imports from outsiders. 

That can hit a heavy blow to American 
exports to Europe, particularly on agricul- 
tural products. With England joining the 
European Common Market our trade will 
be further handicapped. Either all-inclu- 
sive European Common Market principles 
must embrace all free nations willing to 
participate or America must build decisive 
counterpolicies. If we do nothing or if we 
attempt to act alone, it is plainly evident 
that, sooner or later, America is going to face 
increasing trade isolation. 

The position we are in is not unique. 
Great Britain was confronted with the same 
problem and made the necessary decision to 
break with the past, over the objections of 
other Commonwealth countries—when it ap- 
plied for membership in the Common Mar- 
ket. The reason for such a fundamental 
change in English policies is, as Mr, Mac- 
millan recognized, that "the times require 
such a step to guarantee protection of the 
free way of life in Western Europe.” Can 
we afford to be less realistic than the British 
in striving for the protection of the free way 
of life in the world? 

Just about the first requirement for 
America’s admittance to the Common Market 
will be a balanced budget—a budget bal- 
anced to halt the ravages of inflation and to 
check the present draining of American gold. 

Last September, Secretary of the Treasury 
Dillon was forced by England and France to 
pledge the balancing of our budget in 1963— 
before the United States could get credit 
from the International Monetary Fund, If 
we are not wondering about overcommitting 
ourselves financially, our friends and enemies 
are. Steady weakening of the American 
dollar by continued inflation and an un- 
favorable trade balance could lead to 
climactic cold war victory for the Russians 
and Chinese. The development of a world 
trade community should lead to a reduction 
in the volume of our foreign aid expendi- 
tures—the launching of sound enterprises— 
for the developing members of the com- 
munity, and through the community’s nat- 
ural operations, could provide new oppor- 
tunities for the developing nations to achieve 
decent living standards by their own efforts. 

This question is not one that affects just 
industry—labor and finance, It encom- 
passes agriculture as well. 

The European Common Market—a great 
trade area in the world—has a population of 
220 million consumers—with Great Britain— 
and may soon reach 300 million with other 
NATO countries. 

That huge prosperous area will provide a 
growing market for increasingly efficient 
mass-produced farm products, That would 
mean greater prosperity for the American 
farmer—freeing him from Government con- 
trols and freeing the taxpayer from paying 
crop support subsides. Therefore, it would 
be to the benefit of the United States and 
other interested nations to participate in 
Common Market arrangements. It would 
also benefit the present Common Market 
nations, 

The resultant strength of the merging of 
these forces will be the greatest the world 
has ever seen. It would be overwhelming 
by any index of power, prosperity, and dis- 
tribution. 

I know what I am suggesting in terms of 
a reyamping of free world military and eco- 
nomic organizations has far-reaching politi- 
cal ramifications. I know that our chances 
of accomplishing these reorganizations 
quickly are problematical. But it is even 
more problematical that the free world will 
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survive—much less prosper—on the basis of 
the methods and principles under which it 
has been operating. What we must keep in 
mind is that the improbable—in terms of 
solutions—is not the impossible. We have 
an obligation to ourselves and our posterity; 
we have an obligation to our ideals—to strike 
out boldly to achieve a massive solidified 
power bloc. We must remind ourselves of 
the truth of the old Revolutionary War 
slogan, “We must all hang together, or 
assuredly we shall all hang separately.” 

The time is past for any nation to travel 
alone in the present kind of world. The 
time is also past to put our trust in now 
out-of-date military alliances. The new ap- 

h must start with the present member 
nations of NATO and with the European 
Common Market, The United States must 
take the leadership in extending and 
strengthening these and similar organiza- 
tions to consolidate and unify the military, 
economic and political resources of the free 
peoples. This process must operate to de- 
velop the most powerful bloc the world has 
ever known. 

We are in a new type of struggle for the 
welfare of humanity and it must be fought 
in new ways—ways that even 6 months ago 
would have been passed off as fantastic. It 
is imperative that we take community 
action—united action by the community of 
freemen—instead of action by an ill- 
coordinated collection of nations. 

By pooling their resources and activities— 
freemen could meet successfully the Com- 
munist threats in Asia—in Africa—in Europe 
and in the Western Hemisphere. 

The Communist empire—with authority 
resting on the old imperialistic base of 
force—would have to change its policies and 
tactics of subversion, deception, and assassi- 
nations against such an alinement of power 
by free peoples. 

Exposed governments—now wavering be- 
cause of Communist gains—would rally to 
such a substantial structure because of 
trade advantages—kindred political princi- 
ples and security from Russian and Chinese 
domination and conquest. 

The task of building this cooperating 
structure will be heavy. 

The need is perilous. The tremendous ad- 
vantages of such a pooling of immense and 
unparalleled resources of the free peoples 
are obvious, 

With the Soviet Union engaged in Berlin, 
Asia, Africa, and the Western Hemisphere— 
with Russian nuclear dust over the world— 
with China in the grip of famine and crop 
failures in Russia—with a prosperous 
Europe—and with the sensational post- 
humous condemnation of Stalin—now is the 
time for our President and Congress to take 
the offensive on a bold new program. We 
can no longer continue to tie our foreign 
policies to an ineffective United Nations; 
we can no longer consider undertaking a 
unilateral action, such as that taken last 
spring against Cuba. 

The merging of the immense and un- 
paralleled economic resources of the free 
peoples is necessary to meet the Communist 
combine, 2 

The free world bloc would not have to 
trade with the Communist bloc. The Com- 
munist bloc would have to trade with it. 
The Communist bloc would be isolated un- 
less and until it changed its ways. 

That of itself is the most powerful weapon 
for peace and stability in the world, It is 
available to free nations; It is available to 
free peoples if they have the will to use it. 
The development—or even the prospect of 
the most revolutionary development in in- 
dustrial civilization—would be felt imme- 
diately in every corner of the world in both 
trade and political activity. 

The immediate result of such a juncture 
of awesome power of free peoples would be 
to put an end to the threat of a nuclear 
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war and the attempts to establish. more 
Communist colonies in Asia and Africa and 
the Western Hemisphere by murder and 
terror and force. 

A correlative result of the neutralization 
of Communist terror by the power of free 
peoples would be the salvation of the United 
Nations. The power of the free peoples to 
checkmate forces of aggression and subver- 
sion would give greater force to the deci- 
sions of the United Nations. Rather than 
show contempt for the United Nations, the 
Soviet Union would need the United Nations 
as a forum for the honest discussion of 
problems affecting both the Communist and 
the free nations. It would attach more— 
much more—importance to the United Na- 
tions decisions than it does now. 

English Foreign Secretary Lord Hume, said 
of the United Nations recently, “When one 
side advertises its intentions to destroy the 
way of life of the other, then you cannot 
have true collective security.” 

All that would be changed by combining 
the free peoples’ military, economic and po- 
litical resources—not as a means for aggres- 
sion—but for the purpose of providing their 
mutual safety as a deterrent against being 
overwhelmed and destroyed by Russian and 
Chinese tyrants. 

Clearly the mere material strength of such 
a fundamental combination far outweighs 
that of the Communist bloc. 

It should be equally clear that the real 
strength of such a grouping Hes not alone 
in armaments and industry. There are deep 
epiritual values tn an individual-based so- 
ciety. Lived and demonstrated, these values 
are an invincible tower of strength. 

Freedom is man’s birthright. The fight 
for survival of democratic processes is eter- 
nal. There are always strong men who 
cherish it above their lives. Its triumph is 
inevitable if boldly conducted. 

Only as the free nations of the world rec- 
ognize their progressive role in spreading 
the dynamics of a free society can the prom- 
ise implicit in a free world bloc be realized. 

Free nations’ determination to subordi- 
nate shortsighted nationalism to a broader 
goal is the decisive factor. 

Herein is the real test of Western 

—of the determination to live and 
die as free people—not slaves in a police 
state. 

Our United States of America must pass 
that test of leadership. We delude our- 
selves and we flatter our enemies if we think 
that the only choice before us is peace at 
any price—or war at any cost. 


Proposed Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the current debate over the 
proposed Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing has taken many strange 
twists, and the cry of “politics” is often 
heard. This cry, diverting as it may be 
to those who wish to miss the real point, 
is a loud one, but it prevents us from 
seeing the real issues with any degree of 
clarity. 

An editorial in the February 1 issue 
of the Record, Hackensack, N.J., reminds 
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us that the real question before us is 
whether we wish to save the ancient ad- 
vantages and treasures of our urban 
centers, or whether we are willing to let 
our great cities continue to decay and 
dwindle in the contribution they should 
make to our society. This is a basic 
question in our current debate. I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is THE CITY WORTH SAVING? 


The country appears to be in some danger, 
which can and should be avoided, of letting 
its attention be distracted from the subject 
the President is really discussing when he 
sends to the Congress his reorganization 
order to establish, as an eleventh department 
in his Cabinet, a new Department of Urban 
Affairs. 

The skill with which Mr. Kennedy has 
played his politics with this issue has been 
dazzling. He has the Republicans over the 
barrel; no matter how they vote on this re- 
organization order, they cannot possibly look 
good in November to the city and inner- 
suburb voters on whom their future as a 
national party has been found by their own 
research to depend. 

But Mr. Kennedy's craftmanship is not 
the subject. 

The subject is the city, and a serious mis- 
take will be made if we let the Congress neg- 
lect what ought to be a magnificent oppor- 
tunity Just to say what we mean when we 
say the word “city.” 

What do we mean when we speak of the 
city? 

Has the city failed? 

Do we believe in cities? 

Is the city doomed to decay into slums? 

Is the city’s role in the future to be a 
sort of huckster's market and moneychang- 
er's house by day and by night, when the 
captains and the kings have departed for the 
suburbs, a slumbering warehouse, or a de- 
compression chamber in which immigrants 
live miserably for a while to acquire a trade 
and a new language before they swarm out 
to overpopulate the countryside? 

Or is the city now and hereafter to be, as 
it has been in the past, the custodian of our 
culture, the great mystic organism that 
transforms us from formless sacks of meat 
into a people, our catalyst, the symbol of us? 
And if the modern city has become (despite 
its uncanny attraction for added millions by 
the year) a thing to be hated rather than 
venerated and loved as was Pericle's 
Athens—or Rome, or Alexandria, Florence, 
Siena, Vienna, Paris, London, Moscow—then 
what has made it hateful, and what will 
redecm it, as well as who? 

Senator WILLIAMS, Democrat, New Jersey, 
is right when he warns a New York con- 
ference on conservation that too many of 
us have lost their sense of personal respon- 
sibility. We talk about Mr. Kennedy’s skill 
and the Republicans’ fumbling, about Mr. 
Weaver, about the Regional Plan Association 
studies, about sprawl and blight, as if these 
things were outside our personal concern and 
responsibility. Said Mr. WILLIAMS: 

“But it seems too big a problem, and we 
tend to concern ourselves with the imme- 
diate neighborhood we live in and to tell 
ourselves that the experts are handling the 
rest. But the truth is that the experts can- 
not and should not be expected to provide 
solution * * * without active public con- 
sensus and support. * What we need is 
a new mood.” 

The new mood will not be created by 
transferring Mr. Weaver to the Cabinet or 
solving the urban and agencies’ own 
housing problem by putting them all under 
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one roof. It will not be created by ranting 

about State rights which in effect mean 

right of a State to shunt the cities to W 

ington for help. The new mood must be cre- 

ated by people who constitute the city, be- 

lieve in it, understand it, and love it. 
Let's talk about the subject. 


Northern Cascade National Park at What 
Cost? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, l 
addition to the wilderness bill introduced 
in this Congress there has been put forth 
a proposal calling for a study of 
North Cascades in Washington State @ 
determine the feasibility of setting a5! 
vast acreages for a national park. 5 

Although I am not opposed to wilder 
nesses and national parks, I question 
wisdom of establishing such areas in 
congressional district and Washing 
State beyond those that exist already. 

Mr. Ernest Hederick from my home 
town of Everett, Wash., and a member 8 
Local 236, International Brotherhood 
Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Worker“ 
has written an article that points out tnt 
potential losses in dollars and jobs tha 
‘would come about if such a park W 
established. of 

He also points out how multiple use 
our forest lands can provide for the ree 
reational, grazing, water and 
needs of the future. I agree with Mt 
Hederick, and under leave to extend 
my remarks include the article, whic? 
appeared in the Pulp, Sulphite & Paper 
Mill Workers’ Journal in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

MULTIPLE Use or Our Foresr Lanns—W#4? 
Doers Ir Mean TO TROSE WHO Work IN 
PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY? 

(By Ernest Hederick) 

Timber products is one of the Nation” 
most important industries. We must re 
member that forests exist to be used. We 
must have their products to live. 

There are some 489 million acres of forest 
area in commercial use. The Federal GOY 
ernment, the States, and local governments 
own and haryest commercially 27 percent 
about 132 million acres. The remaining 3° 
million are owned and harvested privately- 

These forests support an industry with 
1,640,000 employees and a volume of $25 pil 
lion a year. Out of these forests come the 
oldest and newest products, Manufacture’ 
are extracting from wood and wood product 
such things as yeast, alcohol, adhesives, pla“ 
tics, textile fibers, perfume, cosmetics, 1004 
preservatives, drugs, and vanilla flavoring- 1 

What about A.D. 2000? All the old gro- 
trees of the West will be gone. Dr. Ric 
E. McCardle, Chief Forester of the united 
States, as well as all others who rate 2“ 
authority on the subject, agree that we must 
increase our wood growth by 50 percent. W 
rely on 10 percent of our forest needs comint 
from Canada. How long will Canada permit 
their timber resources to be exported? 

The expansion of cities, dams and rest” 
voirs, military acquisitions, land taken 1% 


during the next 10 years. It is esti- 
‘ated that by A.D. 2000, 73 million acres 
tor taken out of forest use to grow food 
26 b increased population. This means 
Uuon board feet a year of wood produc- 
ee be wiped out and diverted to food 


ot small woodlot holders own over half 
the forest land of the United States. 
all are 4,500,000 people. Two-thirds of 
—— the commercial forest land east of the 
of y Mountains is in this class. This group 
the mal owners are the key to the future of 
O b and paper industry. 
capi annual consumption of lumber per 
ta has remained about the same during 


ihe past 20 In 1940 it was 225 board 


1 74% 
a 
ni 

i 


Products industry is still the West's 
employer with 152,000 jobs. Its em- 
earned more than $810 million. 
brought in more than $900 million; 
Paper, $663 million; and plywood, 
Partici lion. The value of hard, chip, and 
p eaan boards exceeds $50 million. 

tiaI informed person realizes that mul- 

of our forest lands is the oniy solu- 
thase Our forest lands. This means that 


7 
* 


fi 


55 
BE 


| 
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Ring tat Purpose and through careful plan- 
cape W° OF more uses may be found that are 
Brodie’. of existing together. Water, timber 
Quin tion, and other national welfare re- 
Which “ts can be met on u sustained basis 
N will support the economy of the 


Hi 


1 


of lack of access roads in wilder- 
there is no insurance that wild, 
le forests will not be wiped out 
insect, or disease epidemics. In the 
Wilderness areas millions of board 
timber are lost to insects and disease 
A good example is the epidemic 


AHP 
E 


Wuderde during the last 15 years. 

State p ness at what cost? The Washington 
nomie Department of Commerce and Eco- 
Which Development now have a formula 
Puts the question on a dollar and 
— that everyone can understand. 
leet of to the formula, 1 million board 
age a, timber harvested means on the aver- 
meet “rect employment for 13.3 persons; di- 
tagg port for 45 persons; a payroll of 
$280,000 and forest products valued at 
— State conservationists succeed in 
N the proposed Northern Cascade 
k, which would take in a total 
acres of operable forest land now 

noqua ea the Mount Baker, Okanogan, 


Would be the result? The Forest Serv- 

tes that 12,832 million board feet 
p; ber is located on this . This 
the” 2 national park would be added to 
read 79,000 acres of operable forest land 
ington. under reserve in our State of Wash- 
dere . Together, they would total 1,598,000 
04 bunt „by conservative estimate, 
Year on board feet of timber. Using 120- 
doud tatlon basis on the total reserve, it 
bout fe Present a sustained annual cut of 
ta tn 12 percent of our total annual cut 


reato entire State—and still provide rec- 
nal opportunities. 


l 
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What would this mean to the economy of 
our State, in the way of jobs, payrolis, and 
manufactured timber products? By apply- 
ing the Department of Commerce formula, 
we arrive at these answers: 

1. A total of 6,650 persons—equivalent to 
10 percent of the total now employed in 
Washington's forest industries—would have 
jobs in the woods or industries that use the 
wood or wood fibers. 

2. This would mean a yearly payroll of 
$29,375,000. 

3. The harvest would provide direct sup- 
port for 22,500 persons. 

4. Manufactured timber products would 
have a total value of $90 million. 

5. Figuring a conservative price of $25 
per thousand, the yearly stumpage return 
would amount to $1244 million from the for- 
est industry. Can the laboring people of 
Washington and the State economy afford 
this loss? Our economy would be forever 
denied the great potential of this timber 
which should rightfully be administered un- 
der the Forest Service multiple usage pro- 
gram. 


The Untold Story Behind Our Country's 
Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, last Octo- 
ber, Mr. Lawrence Phelps Tower pre- 
sented a most thoughtful paper on The 
Untold Story Behind Our Country’s 
Flag” to the New York chapter of the 
Sons of the American Revolution. In 
reviewing Mr. Tower’s remarks, I was 
interested to note that a close fore- 
runner of our present Stars and Stripes— 
namely, the red and white striped flag 
of the Royal Navy—appeared in one of 
Dudley's copper plates on a front piece 
in the letter book of Gov. Pelig Sanford 
of my own State of Rhode Island in 1668. 

Mr. President, during these grave 
times, it is indeed appropriate to review 
the history of our beloved flag and I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. Law- 
rence Phelps Tower’s remarks be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: l 
THE UNTOLD STORY BEHIND OUR COUNTRY’S 

FLAG—ORATION GIVEN BEFORE THE NEW 

York CHAPTER, SONS OF THE AMERICAN 

REVOLUTION, AT THEM ANNUAL DINNER, IN 

THE PARK LANE HOTEL, New Yorx CITY, ON 

OCTOBER 27, 1961 

(By Lawrencé Phelps Tower) 
UNDER THREE FLAGS 


Few Americans are aware of the fact that 
the American Revolution was fought under 
three flags. ‘A 

They were the Sons of Liberty flag with its 
13 horizontal red and white stripes that came 
into existence around 1765; the great Union 
flag, which became the Stars and Stripes in 
1777; and the Franco-American flag, that had 
13 red, white, and blue stripes. 

Each of these standards played their sepa- 
rate and important part in winning the 
American Revolution. Why were these de- 
signs chosen and where did they come from? 

John Adams and Benjamin Franklin are 
said to have told the Dutch that America 
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borrowed much from them, including the 
ideas represented in our flag. This state- 
ment is substantiated by the fact that the 
“Union flag” of Holland consisted of red 
and white stripes. Also the Dutch Navy in 
the 17th century flew a flag of 7 red 
stripes on a white field (13 stripes in all) 
symbolical of the 7 northern provinces in 
revolt against the tyranny of Spain dur- 
ing the Reformation. 

Both the Dutch and British Navies flew 
this flag at the Battle of the Armada and it 
became as well-known in England as in the 
Netherlands. It was also the fiag of the city 
of Leiden where our Pilgrim Fathers lived 
for 12 years before coming to Plymouth. 

This standard of civil and religious liberty 
became the flag of the Sons of Liberty in 
the early days of the American Revolution. 
In the beginning it had only 9 stripes for 
the 9 original colonies but later acquired 13 
stripes and was known in England as the 
“Rebellious Stripes.” 

It has always been surmised, with the 
Marine Committee's congressional decree of 
June 14, 1777, establishing the Stars and 
Stripes as the flag of the U.S. Navy, that all 
other Revolutionary flags went into oblivion. 

This is far from the truth. Pictorial 
evidence shows the Sons of Liberty's flag 
4 months later at Saratoga and at “The 
Action Off Mud Fort in the Delaware River.“ 

The free library in Philadelphia has two 
superb colored pictures of General Washing- 
ton and Charles Lee dated 1779 showing the 
Sons of Liberty flag with no stars. 

John Trumbull a year later painted a full 
length of Washington with the Sons of 
Liberty flag in the background. 

Peal's portraits of Washington and Green 
both portray the “Rebellious Stripes” with- 
out stars. 

Robinsons likeness of Washington 10 
years later also displays the Sons of Liberty 


flag. 

The first flag raised by the Army west of 
the Ohio in 1796 was the Sons of Liberty 
flag and Gilbert Stuart painted Washington 
in 1797 with battleships in the background 
fiying only the striped flag with no stars, 
20 years after our flag resolution of June 
14, 1777. 

The last commission signed by Washing- 
ton, now in Federal Hall, shows the Sons of 
Liberty flag along with the Stars and Stripes. 
A print of Perry's victory at Lake Erie in 
the War of 1812 portrays some ships still 
fiying the “Rebellious Stripes." Just when 
the U.S. Navy ceased using the Sons of 
Liberty flag after the War of 1812 is not 
known. 

I am told, however, that as late as 1941, 
U.S. Naval commissions have two flags on 
them—one of stripes only and one of stars 
alone. 

The 13-striped Sons of Liberty flag had 
been incorporated into another Revolution- 
ary flag which brings us up to the next 
important standard that saw its birth dur- 
ing the early days of the American Revolu- 
tion—the Great Union flag. 

It consisted of 13 red and white stripes, 
with England's Crosses of St. George and St. 
Andrew on a blue field next to the staff. 

General Washington raised the Great 
Union flag at Cambridge, Mass., on January 
2, 1776, upon taking command of the Con- 
tinental Army. He stated that it was dis- 
played in compliment to the union of the 
13 United Colonies. Washington also stated 
that it was received by the British in Boston 
as a token of the deep impression the King's 
speech, which had just arrived, had made 
upon us and was a signal of submission. 
Why did the raising of this flag cause the 
British, a few miles away in Boston, to think 
that we were surrendering? 

The answer is found in the correspond- 
ence of a British agent written 2 days later 
from Philadelphia, to the Admiralty in Lon- 
don. The commander in chief of the Amer- 
ican Navy, Ezek Hopkins, had just sailed out 
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of Philadelphia harbor fiying from his fiag- 
ship. The Alfred, our Great Union fiag. 
British Agent Parker, in his report, described 
this flag as “English colors but more 
striped.” = 

It is thoroughly recognized and well 
known that since the days of the Spanish 
Armada, the striped red and white ensign 
of Elizabeth’s reign was definitely used by 
the Royal Navy for certain squadrons during 
the 16th and 17th centuries. 

When the English fleet, under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Buckingham, went to 
the aid of the French Huguenots in 1627 
at La Rochelle, it was flying the red and 
white striped flag. 

In the “Galleries of the Victories of Louis 
XIII Trophy Room” at Versailles hangs an 
oil painting of the siege of La Rochelle. 
It had formerly hung in Cardinal Riche- 
lieu’s palace which was destroyed during 
the French Revolution. 

Painted by Nicholas Privot at the com- 
mand of the Cardinal, it shows several flags 
fiying from the British men-of-war, the 
most prominent being an ensign of eight red 
and white stripes. with a pure blue canton. 
The important fact that this painting re- 
veals to us is that by 1627, the red and 
white striped flag of the Royal Navy had 
acquired a pure blue canton. All that re- 
mains to make this flag the present standard 
of the United States is the inclusion of the 
stars, and a few more stripes. 

The Royal Navy flag of stripes with the 
Cross of St. George in the canton is repro- 
duced in Sir Robert Dudley's “Arcano del 
Mare” in 1646 and again in a second edition. 

This flag was kell-known in New England 
at this time as is evidenced by the fact 
that one of Dudley’s copper plates, showing 
this flag, appears as the frontispiece in the 

of Gov. Pelig Sanford of Rhode 
Island in 1668. 
English flag is also reproduced 


Western Squadron. The Union Jack appears 
in the canton, as in our Great Union flag. 

“A View of the Town and Castle of St. 
Augustine (Fla.)” with the Royal Navy at 
anchor on June 20, 1740, again shows the 
ships flying this Royal Navy flag. 

The next pictorial evidence we have ap- 
pears on a British man-of-war in the harbor 
of Philadelphia in 1754. The flag has eight 
stripes and is identical to the flag that 
was flying from the ships at the siege of La 
Rochelle in 1627 except that England's 
Union Jack is now prominently displayed in 
the canton. 

This is the story of the Royal Navy's red 
and white striped ensign that was flown 
by her Western Squadron in American 
Waters during the early days of the Revo- 
lution, 

Our Great Union flag was so similar that 
Agent Parker of the British Secret Service 
reported back to Whitehall that the new 
American Navy’s colors were in fact—‘Eng- 
lish colors but more striped.” 

The American Navy flew the Great Union 
flag from January 4, 1776, to June 14, 1777, 
when the Marine Committee of the Conti- 
nental Congress decreed that the “union” 
in our flag should be 13 white stars on the 
blue field in place of England’s union of 
the crosses of St. George and St. Andrew. 

Rev. Ezra Stiles of Yale recorded the reso- 
lution on July 10th, in his diary, stating 
“The Congress have substituted a new con- 
stella of 13 stars (instead of the English 
Union) in the Continental Colors.” 

Our great Union flag, America’s first ofi- 
cial flag, will always stand a symbol of the 
union of the Colonies with the mother 
country before the separation. 
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The third and last fiag of the American 
Revolution consisted of the 13 white stars on 
the blue field but had a new combination of 
13 red, white and blue stripes similar to the 
tricolors of France. 

The tricolors of France are supposed to 
have been created in the following manner: 

Just prior to the French Revolution, when 
Louis XVI was to be the guest of the city of 
Paris, it was decided to combine the bour- 
bon white with the blue and red of the city 
of Paris and thus the tricolors are said by 
some to have been born. 

Nothing could be further from the truth, 
for in the Bibliotheque National in Paris, 
among their archives, is to be found the fol- 
lowing. I quote: “During the reign of Louis 
XVI the tricolors of Henry IV (of France) 
take on a military significance.” 

This statement is documented by pictorial 
evidence showing the tricolors fown by the 
French Army and Navy from 1702 to 1778. 
‘These works by different artists appear in the 
Huntington Library in California, the Brit- 


ish Museum, London, the New Brunswick- 


Museum, Canada, as well as in the Biblio- 
theque National in Paris, where there is a 
painting showing the French and British 
fleets engaged in battle in 1778. The French 
men-of-war are flying the tricolors and the 
caption states, “Ouessant, a little island off 
the coast of Brittany near which, on the 28th 
of July 1778 at the commencement of the 
War of America there was an indecisive naval 
battle between the fleets of France and 
England.” 

The earliest record of an American armed 
vessel flying the tricolors is portrayed in a 
water color in the National Maritime Mu- 
seum, Greenwich, England. This shows the 
Brigantine Lexington, after her capture by 
the British sloop Alert. She is flying our 
Great Union flag, but her stripes are red, 
white and blue. 

Soon after the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Congress appointed Benjamin Franklin 
to the Court of France. Franklin arrived in 
December and received from the French 
government $400,000 for the purchase of 
arms and supplies for our Army and Navy. 

In June 1777 LaPayette landed in South 
Carolina to aid the American cause and by 
1778 the Franco-American alliance, more ef- 
fective on sea than on land, was in excelent 
working order. 

The signing of the treaty of alliance be- 
tween France and the United States officially 
took place in February of 1778, giving the 
American Navy the use of French bases. 

In April of that year French privateers 
operating out of Dunkirk were authorized 
to sail under Le Pavillon Americain” and 
the Marquis de La Fayette also wrote at this 
time that letters of marque could be given 
to American privateers, sailing with French 
vessels under French colors. 

The earliest written evidence showing that 
the stars and stripes were merged with the 
tricolors of our ally, France, appears in a 
letter from Arthur Lee in Paris to Henry 
Laurens, President of the Continental Con- 
gress in Philadelphia dated September 20, 
1778; 15 months after the flag resolution of 
June 14, 1777, that created our flag of stars 
and red and white stripes only. 

Lee wrote to Laurens as follows: “The 
ships colors should be white, blue and red 
stripes alternately to 13 and in the upper 
angle next to the staff a blue field with 13 
white stars,” 

The next month, in October, John Adams 
and Benjamin Franklin advised the Ambas- 
sador of the King of the Two Sicilies who 
had asked concerning the American flag as 
follows: “It is with pleasure that we ac- 
quaint your Excellency that the flag of the 
United States of America consists of 13 
stripes, alternate, red, white, and blue; a 
small square in the upper angle next the 
flag staff is a blue field with 13 white stars 
denoting a new constellation.” 
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A drawing made in Texel, Holland, — 
later, portrays the ships of John Paul J red 
fiying the two American flags; one with —— 
and white stripes and the other with 
white, and biue stripes. art 

Captain Cottineau of the American N ted 
told Vice Admiral de Reynst of the 7 
Navy at Texel when he showed surprise ang? 
the American ships were flying two 2 
that: Dr. Franklin in Paris had given — 
mission to use the North American flag. grom 
French fiag had been shown only 
December 7, 1779.” the 

Trumbull's preliminary oil sketch of 
British surrender at Yorktown in 1781 pe 
trays this flag of red, white, and blue st! 
with the stars in a circle. at 

Some fiag charts executed in Europë ot 8 
this time have a fleur de leis in place 
star In this flag. nee 

The seal of Philadelphia in Independe 
Hall shows a ship flying the tricolor 
stripes and a painting of Captain Tauren 
in the War of 1812, also displays the £98 
the background. pas 

It was not until the congressional “4 
decree of 1818 creating our national flag , 
20 stars and 13 red and white stripes, tba! $ 
semblance of unity and order was Droug y 
into the national colors. Even at this 
date the Congress failed to stipulate in W 
manner and design the stars were to be 
ranged. This seems to have been 
tirely to the imagination of the 

Our first Revolutionary flag was the 
of Liberty, which originated in the repu 
of the Netherlands. It was in Leyden 
our forefathers learned the story of civil 
religious liberty—iater the rock u 
our Republic was founded. 

The Great Union and 
Franklin's flag have passed in 
but the 13 red and white stripes 
of Liberty prevail in our nati 
today. 

Since the Reformation the red an 
stripes have always stood for liberty 
John Quincy Adams said, the 
fiag are the symbol of our hope and 


to live in peace and concord with the 
our 
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world. 

God grant that we all live up to 
age and defend our liberty under the 
and Stripes. 


Any Gains From Urban Post Highly 
Doubtful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, to 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
include the following editorial Af- 
the proposed Department of Urban n 
fairs and Housing which ap 
the Ann Arbor (Mich.) News on Febru- 
ary 15, 1962: 

Any GAINS From URBAN Post HIGHLY pout 
FUL 

Anyone opposed to President Kennedys 
plan for an Urban Affairs Department ye 
against cities and Negroes, according © “gf 
NAACP and Robert C. Weaver, 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency: . 

This argument insults the intelligence 9 


many men who have studied lems 0 
Federal-city relations for years. It has 
basis in fact. tov! 


A minority report just issued by Gor⸗ 
members of the House Committee on 


1962 


nament Operations—including Represent- 
ve George Meader—lists many of the fac- 
reasons for opposing Kennedy’s Reor- 
tion Order No. 1, under which the 


. “Proponents concede that no 
Powers are, or could be, vested in a new 
department or its secretary by a reorgan- 
moon plan. They argue that by trans- 
ring certain functions to the secretary, 
bey. have augmented the powers of the head 
the agency over its constituent agencies.” 
This isn't true. A law passed in 1955 spe- 
wcally gave the HHFA Administrator Tull 
to moritz to assign and reassign functions, 
tne} and to make whatever changes, 
‘ding the reallocation and transfer of 
“dministrative expense funds and authority 
Rom, applicable, necessary to promote eco- 
the y, efficiency and fidelity in operations of 
The 


f 


and Home Finance Agency.” 

Cabinet Department Kennedy wants 
have legal powers over only about a 
Of all Federal housing activities, the 
ty report notes. The Veterans’ Ad- 
tion and Federal Home Loan Bank 
which conduct about 63 percent of 
home financing activities, would 
autonomous, ected by Reor- 
tion Plan No. 1. 


er Federal activities directly related to 
Problems would remain under the ju- 
m of the Commerce Department and 
— Education, and Welfare Depart- 
t. In short, Reorganization Plan No, 1 
Culdn't accomplish many of the things 
‘AAC leaders have been led to believe it 


TUH 


f 
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to Worbinet post might lend more prestige 


ve&ver’s job. The minority report points 


nt agencies such as the General Serv- 

tion, the Atomic Energy Com- 

Werren, Central Intelligence Agency, or 
imp; have been unable to discharge their 
t functions simply because the 

Of these agencies did not enjoy Cabinet 


estige 
of authority. It is dificult to prove that in- 
Pay 


ef 


Other point: “Dollar limits or specific 
tion dates are provided in statutes” 
Created HHFA's constituent agencies, 
Minority report notes. “An activity of 
Federal Government should not be frozen 
the governmental structure by making 
“partment unless it has been estab- 


b 
Activity > Congress as a permanent Federal 
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— it is worth recalling that the 
2 2 in gathering material for a November 
Ke, 0, editorial opposing then-Senator 
Verte Proposal for an Urban Affairs De- 
ent, found that New York's Gov. 
against . Rockefeller was already on record 
insist 1t. Partisan supporters of the plan 
in g that opposition Rockefeller expressed 
turnan ent Des Moines, Iowa, speech was a 
bout from his earlier views. 
those who are playing racial politics 
this issue insist on ignoring facts and 
Views of reasonable men? 
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How To Read the Federalist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


ly OF MARYLAND 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


fit BEALL. Mr. President, my good — 
d and constituent, Holmes Alexan- 
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der, has authorized a series of essays 
which are now being published as a book 
entitled “How To Read the Federalist.” 


A review of the book by Howard Nor- 
ton was included in the Baltimore Sun 
on February 18, 1962. I ask unanimous 
consent that this review be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALEXANDER ESSAYS 

(“How To Read the Federalist,” by Holmes 
Alexander, 90 pages, Western Islands, $3.) 

In this thin but fascinating volume, a well- 
known Baltimore author and columnist— 
with tongue at least partially in cheek— 
puts the historic Federalist papers up against 
the problems of the modern world to dem- 
onstate that the basic ideas of the founders 
of this nation are as sound today as they 
were when the Constitution was written. 

In doing so, he also manages to demon- 
strate that this country has wandered far 
off the course that was charted for it, and 
he argues that much of the misfortune that 
has befallen us can be blamed on this faulty 
navigation. 

The book consists of 11 essays which ap- 
peared originally in the magazine American 
Opinion, Whether you agree with Mr. Alex- 
ander's thesis or not, the book is recom- 
mended as a vigorous stimulant to the mental 
processes. 

HOWARD NORTH. 


Forty-fourth Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it will be 
recalled that on Thursday, February 15. 
1962, an impressive program was held 
in the House of Representatives on the 
occasion of the 44th anniversary of Lith- 
uanian independence and it was my 
honor and privilege to haye served as 
chairman of that program. 

In further recognition of that occasion, 
the members of the Lithuanian Alliance 
of America, Lodge 115, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
in my congressional district, have for- 
warded a resolution adopted by that 
lodge on February 11, 1962, and as part 
of my remarks here today, I include the 
aforementioned resolution: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY MEMBERS OF THE 
LITHUANIAN ALLIANCE oF AMERICA, LODGE 
115, WILKES-BARRE, PA. AT A MEETING HELD 
FEBRUARY 11, 1962, AT THE POLISH VETERANS 
HALL, 287 East MARKET STREET, WILKES- 
BARRE, PA. 

Whereas on February 16, 1962, the Amer- 
ican Lithuanians will commemorate the 44th 
anniversary of the independence of Lith- 
uania; and 

Whereas from the very beginning of the 
Soviet occupation, the Lithuanian people 
were opposed to Soviet rule; and 

Whereas the Soviets in order to break the 
resistance of the Lithuanians, deported her 
peoples to Siberia: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we American Citizens ap- 
peal to the President, to the Secretary of 
State, and the Congress of the United States, 
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that Soviet Russia, withdraw her troops and 
political agents from Lithuania and other 
Baltic States and restore self-government to 
these countries. 


Impact of Rehabilitation Program in the 
City of Boston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Housing Act of 1961 gave 
us many improved new tools to offer 
city officials and others interested in re- 
building deteriorating sections of our 
urban areas. One of the most promising 
programs was the neighborhood rehabili- 
tation authorization. Instead of tear- 
ing down and then rebuilding, officials 
can now plan to improve existing 
neighborhoods, This program has at- 
tracted considerable attention. In my 
home State, for instance, the cities of 
Trenton and Newark have already of- 
fered plans for such projects. 

An article in the February 12 issue 
of the Christian Science Monitor de- 
scribes the impact of that program in 
another city, Boston. Mr. Michael Liuzzi 
has written a good account of the ef- 
fects of this program. I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESCUING A GRAY AREA 
(By Michael Liuzzi) 

The U.S. Government is about to spend 
$15,500,000 to help save a residential neigh- 
borhood occupying less than one square 
mile in the so-called “gray area” outside Bos- 
ton’s central business district. 

This is Boston's first plunge into federally 
aided neighborhood rehabilitation. 

But the splash should be a resounding 
one—for the Washington Park project is one 
of the biggest and most intensive of such 
projects yet attempted in the Nation. 

How will the money be spent? Is such an 
expenditure justified, or is this “creeping 
socialism"? 

Such questions are scarcely debated in 
Boston—although this is only the first of 
many similar projects already on the draw- 
ing boards of the Boston Redevelopment Au- 
thority. It's the beginning of a citywide 
program that should provide the first com- 
prehensive test of a relatively new emphasis 
in urban renewal. 

The possibilities are only beginning to be 
explored. Emphasis is on saving, on reha- 
billtating—not just a lot of individual build- 
ings—but the neighborhood as a whole. 

It still often involves considerable demo- 
lition of dilapidated tenements and homes— 
but as part of a carefully worked-out com- 
munity plan which is aimed at rescuing and 
improving everything else in the neighbor- 
hood. 


One of its features is a financial induce- 
ment that the Federal Government uses to 
stimulate city work on public facilities such 
as new schools, fire stations, branch libraries, 
playgrounds, etc. 

The traditional formula still applies—the 
Federal Government paying two-thirds of 
the total “Government costs” of a project, 
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and the city putting up the remaining one- 
third. 


But there's a diffrence. In the simple slum 
clearance project, “Government costs” were 
mostly limited to buying up and demolishing 
the old, existing buildings—and the city paid 
for one-third of this expense. Then the 
newly cleared land was sold to a private re- 
developer. 

But in a neighborhood rehabilitation proj- 
ect, total Government costs can be stretched 
to include whatever new public facilities 
the city might build to serve residents in the 
project area. By careful planning, a city 
can therefore put its entire share of the proj- 
ect costs into construction of needed new 
schools, playgrounds, streets, etc. 

Uncle Sam then pays the whole cost of 
the remaining project—not just two-thirds 
of the cost. 

In Boston’s Washington Park project, the 
Federal Government's proposed $15,500,000 
share would cover the entire costs of buying 
up slum property, relocating tenants, demo- 
Ution, planning, administration, property 
reconditioning, and even some park, play- 
ground, and street improvements. 

The city of Boston will put up $11,400,000 
(its one-third share plus some strictly local 
extras) to be spent on three new schools, 
branch library, police station, city field of- 
fices, courthouse, pool and skat- 
ing rink, utilities, parking lots, and a new 
boulevard. 

The remaining land, which will be consid- 
erable, will be mostly sold for private low- 
cost housing development, and a few shop- 
ping centers. - 

This is just the starter. Boston's imme- 
diate rehabilitation program covering nearly 
a dozen large city districts calis for expen- 
diture of at least $90,000,000 in city and Fed- 
eral funds over the next 5 years. 

Is it justified? 

Boston officials point to schools still in 
use that were built before the Civil War, 
neighborhoods that have been neglected for 
decades in the matter of streets, playgrounds, 
and other public facilities—and a vast, grow- 
ing collection of deteriorating or dilapidated 
ho 


using. 

Complete slum clearance would be quite 
impractical, and probably not desirable. 
Neighborhood rehabilitation is the only al- 
ternative. 

And the fact is that many of the people in 
these neighborhoods want the program, are 
ready to support it, and in some cases clam- 
ored for it years before the program was 
finally adopted. 

Many owners are able and willing to reha- 
bilitate their individual property—but can’t 
obtain reasonable mortgages because of the 
“poor neighborhood.” 

Many tenants are ready to buy and main- 
tain their own homes—but can't do so for 
the same reason. 

The answer: change the neighborhood 
image, tear out the worst of the bulldings, 
pour in new community facilities, liberalize 
mortgage terms, encourage private building 
and rehabilitation—and do it all with a hu- 
man concern for problems of people in the 
district, and according to a plan worked out 
in consultation and with the approval of 
these people. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 16, 1918, Lithuania 
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was proclaimed an independent state. 
This proclamation signaled the end of 
more than a century of foreign domina- 
tion and the beginning of a new era for 
the Lithuanian people. On July 12, 
1920, Lithuania’s right to freedom was 
recognized by Russia when that country 
pledged to renounce all rights of sover- 
eignty over Lithuanian territory. It was 
recognized as a sovereign and stable 
member of the world community when, 
on September 22, 1921, it was admitted 
to the League of Nations. 

The next two decades were marked by 
the fulfillment of many of the hopes 
which had sustained Lithuanian nation- 
alism through the long period of czarist 
rule. A constitution was adopted which 
accorded freedom of speech, religion, as- 
sembly, and communication. A land re- 
form program enlarged the number of 
farms, and new industries were estab- 
lished. Lithuanian culture, unfettered 
at last, flourished with new accomplish- 
ments in literature and music. 

Unfortunately, the location of Lithu- 
ania, with Germany to the west and the 
Soviet Union to the east, rendered it al- 
most impossible for it to survive the ag- 
gressions of the Second World War. Al- 
though Lithuania attempted to maintain 
its neutrality, it was occupied first by the 
Soviets, then by the Germans, then again 
by the Soviets. On August 3, 1940, Lith- 
uania was declared a constituent repub- 
lic of the Soviet Union by the Supreme 
Soviet in Moscow. 

The freedom which the Lithuanian 
people enjoyed between the two world 
wars stands in sharp contrast to the 
subjugation which Lithuania has expe- 
rienced in the past two decades. In 
place of freedom of speech and commu- 
nication and other civil liberties are rigid 
controls and restrictions. In place of 
mutually beneficial contacts with the 
West there is the Iron Curtain which 
keeps at a minimum the number of meet- 
ings between Lithuanians and outsiders. 

On this 44th anniversary of Lithuanian 
independence, it is my hope that these 
Statements in the U.S. Congress will 
demonstrate to the Lithuanian people 
that they have not been forgotten. If 
freedom-loving people throughout the 
world continue to have faith in their be- 
liefs and to work unceasingly to 
strengthen liberty, we can be confident 
that ultimately freedom and democracy 
must be victorious over totalitarianism 
and tyranny. 


Oregon Broiler Growers Association in 
Accord With President’s Agricultural 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Mr. Burt 
Searl, president of the Oregon Broiler 
Growers Association, a nonprofit organ- 
ization to promote the broiler industry 
of my State, has forward me a copy of 
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his January 5, 1961, letter addressed to 
President Kennedy expressing the ass 
ciation’s approval of the Kennedy-Free 
man farm program. In order that mY 
colleagues may have the benefit of 
strong statement of support for thë 
President’s farm policy, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Mr. Searl's letter be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor?- 
There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor” 
as follows: 
OREGON BROILER GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION. 
January 5, 1961- 
The Honorable JOHN F. KENNEDY, 


President of the United States, The White 


House, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. PRESDENT: The board of direc 
tors of the Oregon Broiler Growers Assoc 
ation would like you to know that they ard 
thoroughly in accord with the program in 
agriculture which is being developed by 
your Secretary of Agriculture, Orville b: 
Freeman. We believe that the Kennedy 
Freeman farm program is the best farm pro- 
gram that has been advanced in years. 
commodity by commodity approach is a 
sensible way of approaching the problem- 
facing agriculture. We definitely favor 
method followed with the turkey and £ 
industries in which advisory boards of gro¥ 
ers were named to examine the problem“ 
facing the industry and develop a 

We would like you to know that we have 
complete confidence in Secretary of 
culture Orville L, Freeman and his economié 
adviser, Dr. Willard W. Cochrane. We 
that you will not be troubled by the crit: 
cism from some quarters about Governme? 
interference in agriculture. The prob 
facing agriculture are so vast and cover 
wide areas, the entire United States in 
case of poultry, that help from the Feders 
Government is needed in order to bring in 
dustry leaders together to develop a pro- 
gram and help administer it. 

We believe that if the Kennedy-Freeman 
farm program is fully developed it will re. 
sult in a prosperous agriculture which, as v0 
know, is the backbone of our Nation. 

Respectfully yours, 


President, Oregon Broiler 
Growers Association: 


Alaska’s Role in National Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska, Mr. Speake! 
in line with Alaska’s progress and re“ 
source development in its strategic im-? 
portance as the corridor between A8 
and North America—only 50 miles from 
Russian Siberia across the Bearint 
Strait, and its vast potential for great 
usefulness in the interest of the nations! 
defense. An extended speech recently 
delivered in the Senate by Alaska? 
senior Senator, E. L. BARTLETT, who 15 4 
member of the Senate Armed Se z 
Committee, is ably summarized and com 
mented upon by the Daily News- 2 
of Fairbanks, Alaska, in a recent ed” 
torial. Because of the nationwide m, 
portance of the subject matter and th 
conciseness of the treatment, and 8&5 
summary for my colleagues who did not 
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Stor's speech, I hereby call to your at- 


h tion the said editorial, which is as 
ollows: 


INTELLIGENT USE OF ALASKA 


logge the late 1930's Alaska has been 
. ed upon as being militarily strategic and 
lust the cold Seward's folly of long age 


e 

Pb Tecent years, with growing tension from 
‘oe the Bering Sea, Alaska has taken on 
fal ever-increasing importance to world af- 


Sens was again brought forth last week by 
tor (Boe) Barrierr, Alaska’s 


Noor 5, Atmed Services Committee, on the 
of 


Which as a future base for the weapons 
1 Are now located in allied countries. 
the Stressing this, he pointed out that in 
Poly ed countries, however friendly, local 
— considerations inevitably impair our 
Main of action and the money spent to 
in ¢ tain weapons and operating personnel 
flog Ote countries is a foreign exchange out- 


E his speech, probably his most significant 
Alaska oS: “U.S. funds spent on defenses in 
tonai remain in Alaska; the only political 
With deratlons are those which are identified 
the best interests of the United States; 
Our weapons systems—wherever they 
located become targets for enemy at- 
» those atacks, if the weapons are lo- 
in Alaska, will not affect major friendly 
fon centers.” 
essed the advantage of Alaska's posi- 
Polar projection being thousands of 
iy the Oser to Eurasia than any other place 
duceg continental United States. This re- 
by tpe tance improves accuracy and there- 
€ effectiveness of missile-borne weap- 


2 


f 


waa Would give each weapon a wider tar- 

or our ee and thus increase the flexibility 
Bar cCounter-attack ties. 

appear tT told the Senate that it does not 

tiong oh Ce to place ICBM installa- 


United Costly real estate in the southwest 
Might States when the same installations 
2.300 as easily be placed on public lands 


in Miles closer to the target. 
sininen TLETT'’S plan, the Army also plays a 
delg t role as he pictured the full-scale 
State aneuvers capable of being held in the 
Ta Ssking for at least one training division 
— in the early future, BARTLETT said, 
"Bion, me Communist bloc lies largely in 
en in which cold weather is a major 
Waasen mental factor, the Army should em- 
American ae kind of training which the 
A soldier receives in Alaska today. 
aska's role as a base for U.S. Navy opera- 
Was not slighted either in the Senator's 
in ty Or reevaluation of the 49th State's role 
ture world affairs, 
States Alaska bases,” he said, “the United 
Siberia Can dominate the Pacific Coast of 
OE war from which the Soviet Union in time 


fi 
i 
8 
5 


From Alaska, the United 
dominate equally effectively the 
which today has become an 
deployment of strategic undersea 
Systems.” 


; 
le 
i 
15 
146 


8 only hope that his advice does not 
eeded. 


3 
E 


find the opportunity of reading the Sen- 
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Tariff on Agricultural Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Louis 
Olson, president of the Oregon Seed 
Growers League, has brought to my at- 
tention a resolution adopted by that 
organization at its recent annual meet- 
ing. 

Because later in the session we shall 
be debating recommendations respect- 
ing tariff proposals and because I feel 
that the sentiments expressed by the 
resolution might be helpful to my col- 
leagues, I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Olson’s letter and the attached 
resolution be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

OREGON SEED Growers LEAGUE, 
February 1, 1962. 
Subject: Tariff on agricultural commodities. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dzar Senator Morse: We are enclosing a 
copy of a resolution passed by the Oregon 
Seed Growers League at its recent annual 
meeting. 

Certain seed crops, which include creeping 
red fescue and some bluegrass varieties, are 
being imported in such large quantities that 
U.S. producers are being seriously hurt. This 
heavy importation is extending in many 
other commodities. 

U.S. farmers need some kind of protection 
if they are to continue as farmers. The Ore- 
gon Seed Growers League requests your sup- 
port of tariff programs that make it possible 
for U.S. farmers to continue to produce for 
U.S. markets. 

Sincerely, 


Lovis OLSON, 

President, Oregon Seed Growers League. 

Whereas Oregon Seed Growers League 
members recognize the need of maintaining 
a sound and healthy exchange in interna- 
tional trade of agricultural commodities pro- 
duced in surplus by one country for which 
there is a demand by another country, it 
does at the same time recognize the right 
and necessity for the United States to pro- 
tect the domestic market of its own agricul- 
tural producers against excessive and unduly 
competitive imports of agricultural commod- 
ities and products therefrom which already 
are being produced domestically in substan- 
tial quantities; and 

Whereas a growing list of agricultural 
commodities grown in Oregon are being con- 
fronted and threaterſed with increasing im- 
ports in alarming quantities at prices which 
are ruinous and below the domestic pro- 
ducer’s cost of production; and 

Whereas Oregon farmers are already in a 
dilemma with rising costs and lowering re- 
turns disproportionate with all other 
branches of the economy; and 

Whereas-the loss of market outlet for one 
agricultural commodity due to cheap foreign 
competition of imports from low-wage coun- 
tries throws the burden of surplus upon the 
remaining commodities when land usage is 
diverted to production of those commodi- 
ties: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon Seed Growers 
League, at its annual meeting, do hereby 
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recommend and urge that Congress give the 
particular problems of agricultural producers 
more attention in foreign economic policy 
by taking action to safeguard U.S. agricul- 
tural products against any further tåriff re- 
ductions, and to retain and strengthen the 
peril point and escape clause provisions of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, Lf re- 
newed; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent by the secretary to Oregon’s Congres- 
sional delegation, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, USDA, and other interested parties, in- 
cluding the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives. 


Statement of Basil L. Whitener, Member 
of Congress, 11th District of North 
Carolina, Before the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission on February 19, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. WHITENER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include herein a 
copy of a statement made by me today 
to the U.S. Tariff Commission: 

STATEMENT OF BASIL L. WHITENER, MEMBER 
or CONGRESS, 1ltH DISTRICT or NORTH 
CAROLINA, BEFORE THE U.S. Tariry COM- 
MISSION ON FEBRUARY 19, 1961 
Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman and mem- 

bers of the Tariff Commission, I express to 

the Commission my appreciation for the op- 
portunity to appear today in connection 
with the inquiry now being conducted by 
the Commission as a result of the request 
of the President. I think that it is com- 
mendable that the President has directed 
the Commission to determine whether ar- 
ticles or materials, wholly or in part of cot- 
ton, are being imported into the United 

States under such conditions as to material- 

ly interfere with the cotton being 

operated by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture under existing law. 

This is a most important matter insofar 
as thousands of people in the congressional 
district I represent are concerned. The 11th 
Congressional District of North Carolina is 
the largest textile manufacturing district in 
the United States, and the thousands of 
people there who earn their livelihoods in 
the textile plants are greatly concerned 
about the determination which will be made 
by the Commission and the President as a 
result of these hearings since their means 
of earning a livelihood will be greatly af- 
fected by the conclusions reached. 

At the outset I would like to commend the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture for its dili- 
gence in presenting the facts with reference 
to the effect of the importation of foreign- 
made cotton textiles into the United States, 
The hundreds of cotton farmers in my con- 
gressional district are directly affected by 
the problem which you are now studying, 
and I am sure that they have an interest 
equal to that of our textile workers in the 
outcome of these hearings. Justification for 
this interest is, I think, apparent when one 
reads the statistics set forth in the letter of 
the Secretary of Agriculture to the Presi- 
dent dated November 18, 1961, in which it 
was recommended that these hearings be 
conducted. While the hearings are directly 
related to the effect of imports upon the 
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cotton program administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a favorable decision by 
the Commission and the President will di- 
rectly benefit not only our cotton farmers 
but our textile employees, 

While your hearings are related solely to 
the cotton textile field, I believe that it may 
be of value to point out some of the statistics 
with reference to the textile industry gen- 
erally in recent years. These figures give 
support to the apprehension which our tex- 
tile people have for the future of the indus- 
try and the people who work in that indus- 


try. 

The Department of Labor has reported 
that the number of production workers en- 
gaged in textile manufacturing in my home 
State of North Carolina declined from 210,000 
in 1954 to 196,000 in 1958. Bringing these 
figures down to 1960, we find that a report 
made by a special subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
reveals that between 1947 and 1960 the num- 
ber of textile jobs involved in liquidations of 
textile mills in the United States amounted 
to 229,115. This represents the livelihood of 
many more persons than those who lost their 
jobs in the textile industry since the loss 
of those jobs fell with equal weight upon the 
members of the families of these job-losing 
textile workers. 

The same report reveals that between 1947 
and 1960 there were 838 textile mill liquida- 
tions in the United States. The US. De- 
partment of Labor in its Jatest report which 
has come to my attention indicates that in 
practically every major textile area in the 
United States there is a substantial labor 
surplus. Another report which has come to 
my attention that I think is of significance 
and relates directly to the hearings now be- 
ing conducted by this Commission is the 
Bureau of Census report (FT-410), which 
states that between 1947 and 1960 there was 
a 70-percent decrease in U.S. exports of cot- 
ton manufactures. This report states that 
in 1947 our domestic cotton manufacturers 
exported the equivalent of 2,554 million 
square yards of cotton textiles; where as in 
1960 exports had dropped to 756 million 
square yards. Further analyzing this report, 
we find that there was a decrease in our 
American exports of 80 percent in the yarn 
and thread division of the industry. 

I believe that no one would argue that 
these figures do not indicate that there 
exists today a great threat to the thousands 
of Americans who find the textile industry 
to be the source of their employment and 
their opportunities to earn the necessities 
of life for their families. 

Getting to the more specific issue laid 
down for inquiry by the Tariff Commission, I 
would point out to the Commission certain 
data which has been recently brought to my 
attention by very knowledgeable people in 
the cotton and textile trade in the United 
States. 

These industry people feel that the prin- 
cipal relief that could be afforded our domes- 
tic cotton mills at this time is to permit 
them to obtain their raw cotton, which is 
produced in the United States, at the same 
price as foreign cotton mills can obtain it. 
Since August 1961 there has been an export 
subsidy on raw cotton in the amount of 
$42.50 a bale, or 8 ½ cents per pound export 
subsidy on cotton products, including cot- 
ton textiles. This $42.50 per bale price dis- 
advantage to American cotton mills is one 
of the principal reasons that foreign cotton 
textiles can be imported into the United 
States under a competitive situation which 
is grossly unfair to our own textile people. 
In effect we are under the present state of 
affairs having our American textile people 
at all levels taxed to subsidize the foreign 
textile industry, which industry constitutes 
an economic Prankenstein which should be 
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destroyed immediately with every available 
weapon at the hands of the American people 
and, particularly, Government officials. 

I urge the Commission to act favorably 
upon the request of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the textile industry people 
throughout the Nation in the present case. 
I know that I speak for thousands of people 
in North Carolina and elsewhere when I say 
to the members of this Commission that we 
are grateful to you for hearing our pleas and 
that we will be most appreciative of any 
action that you can take to help in bringing 
about a stabilizing of our cotton textile in- 
dustry in America and assisting us in pre- 
serving the opportunities for employment 
for many thousands of people. 

Thank you, 


U.S.-International Cultural Exchange— 
Striped Pants Troupers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, contrib- 
uting to the many cultural and other 
benefits which are the result of our cul- 
tural exchange agreements are the tours 
of world-famed American performing 
artists abroad. These artists perform a 
great service in bringing good will and 
an understanding of our culture and en- 
tertainment to others. 

In this respect I should like to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
contribution to this effort of a great 
American comedian. I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the 
Recorp the article on Joey Adams en- 
titled “Striped Pants Troupers Win 
Raves for United States,” which ap- 
peared in the New York World-Tele- 
gram, January 20. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STRIPED PANTS Troupers Win RAVES FOR 
UNITED STATES 
(By Leonard Harris) 

Joey Adams can't count how many times 
he’s stood in front of an audience and in- 
troduced a purely fictional joke with: “This 
actually happened.” 

But, says the comic, who's just returned 
after heading a 4%4-month State Depart- 
ment-sponsored entertainment tour of the 
Middle and Far East, this actually happened: 

“One morning in Saigon—at an orphan- 
age—600 kids got up when our show was 
over and sang ‘God Bless America’ in English. 

“People in hospitals—what did they have 
to be happy about?—beamed at us, laughed 
at us, reached out to us. Everywhere we 
put out a hand to people, they took it and 
shook it. There were no ‘Yankee, Go Home,’ 
signs, not one.” 

Joey first suggested the trip to President 
Kennedy about 8 months ago. The troupe 
played Afghanistan, India, Nepal, Thailand, 
Laos, Cambodia, South Vietnam, Hong Kong, 
Indonesia, Singapore, and Iran. 

Joey and his pretty wife, Cindy, and others 
in the 24-member troupe took turns giving 
English lessons. But they hurdied the lan- 
guage barrier mainly by emphasizing visual 
things, broad comedy, music, dancing, magic. 
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Like any performers on tour, they ne 
their memories of the things that actual 
happened, 

What they'll remember most in the faceta 
of the hospital patients in Thailand, t 
streetful of Red Chinese refugees in H 
Kong, the lepers in a beggars’ home in ere 
Especially the faces of the kids every 

But like all performers, they'll remem 5 
the SRO audiences and the raves. Joey de 
proud to show some of the reviews, partis 
ularly the orchids from American omen 
who noted the effects on the local peo?! 
Here are a few: tbe 

“Comments from all sources regarding an 
show have been highly laudatory - Amerle 
Embassy in Katmandu, Nepal. = 

“Wonderful * * * Iranians feel most cof” 
dially towards the President and all Amer 
feans"—M. Ghaffarl, Governor of Abadan. g 

“Your week’s stay here has helped to 
cheer to a hard-pressed people and to nd 
them a real feeling of America's sincerity ptt 
warm-hearted support’—Frederick E. N f 
ing Jr, U.S. Ambassador to South Vie 2 

“Joey Adams’ Show Delights“ 90 New 
utes of sheer delight’—two papers in 
Delhi, India. 

“A packed house at Annamalai Manrs® 
Inst night roared with laughter witnessing 
the Joey Adams Variety Show”—the Ma 
(India) Mail. w 

Variety, writing under a Washington 7 
line, said; State Department officials ol 
point to a pile of from embassies 
consulates throughout south Asia and P's 
claim that Uncle Sam's use of vaudeville i 
a goodwill ambassador is a ‘smash su 
The Joey Adams „ has 
raves from American diplomats where 
have performed.“ um? 

Recently a veteran woman gossip Col < 
ist called the Adams tour a fop. the 
contradicted by Heath Bowman, chief gre 
State Department's cultural presenta 
division, From 

“I must disagree with her,” he said. of 
reports from all our posts, from 3 
the Aslan countries, from numbers of ns 
ple who saw it, we learned the tour s. 
extremely good. It did a great deal TO die 

“It played hospitals, orphanages and rns! 
ties. It played provincial cities, In mii- 
land, it went into the bushes; It played gert 
tary camps and entertained wounded sold gg 

“We've never seen anything like this: e 
Kabul, Afghanistan, it played a fair- 
Russians had a group at the fair, too. pus 
Adams company completely eclipsed the k- 
sians. We got a special wire from the 
bassador there thanking us.” pat 

Joey and Cindy Adams are proud ‘post 
they worked a “24-hour day,” giving m 
at hospitals, orphanages, in the stree ost 
addition to scheduled performances. the 
ly they entertained what Cindy called 
plain turban tops of Asia. elec” 

“Many times we had no water, DO en 
tricity,” she said. “We tramped ges" 
mud in evening gowns to get to our ‘Stb pe 
we slept under mosquito. netting geen é 
temperature up to 110. We went 5 sit? 
days at a time without baths—co re- 
layers and layers of gummy mosquit® oD 
pellent. With five layers of that stv! 
we began to repel each other.” en 

The mud and the mosquito repent 
washed off, but the anecdotes came 
with them—including a few awkward 
ments. the 

After a show in New Delhi, India, spå 
troupe released hundreds of red, white 
blue “peace and friendship“ balloons. ine 

The peace balloons caused a brawl prid 

wy 


they 


15. 1. 
M 


second row. An Indian belted the 
next to him and shouted: He took 


balloon.” Joey took them both 

and gave each his own balloon, p” 
The performers had been warned it jest 

not good manners to touch royalty 
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the royal person extended his hand first. 
In Afghanistan, a dancer was introduced to 
the Prince. “It's a pleasure,” said 
the hoofer. “I hope we get to play your 
country some day.” 
This is his country.“ whispered Joey, 
The dancer was effusively apologetic. He 
Pped the prince on the back vigorously— 
and repeatedly. “Aw, Princie boy, I'm sorry,” 
i Said. The prince, well, he was a prince 
Sout the whole thing. 
is actually happened, too: 
n Jakarta, Indonesia, the musicians’ in- 
ents arrived 4 hours late. Joey drew 
Uberally from his years in show business for 
tuns enge round ot jokes which filled the 


b His comic opponent, who also chipped in 
¥ singing Negro spirituals, was Indonesian 
ident Sukarno. 
The Adams troupe included Buddy Rich 
ana his Jazz sextet, the Four Step Brothers, 
dance team; fire-eater and clown Chaz 
» Magician Celeste Evans, John Shirley 
dall Bonnie Dale, who make animals out of 
Sons; and Sylte Sisters, a singing trio, 
= Jerry Bell, stage manager. 
stein, Adams calis them “entertainers in 
Ped pants.” He'd like to see many other 
d of entertainers follow, and, as presi- 
nt of the American Guild of Variety Artists, 
Boing to work for it. 
mane trip might be compared to one of the 
try y industrials that perform in this coun- 
Bini But here the sponsor was the United 
Pes and the commercial, “Let's Be 
a a Joey thinks the customers in Asla 
t for it in a big way. 


Punta del Este: A Plus for Our Nation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


opt: EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the meeting 
of worelen Ministers of the Organization 
nos merlean States at Punta del Este is 
ang Wer. Cuba is bounced from the OAS 
State ds Plain to see that the United 
actio certainly made gains through its 
Atera aa the actions of other Latin 
T an nations at this conference. 

oo often our foreign policy weak- 
ann are talked about and pointed out 
heraldos frequently our successes go un- 

Mr, iliam Randolph Hearst, Jr., 
ang . in chief of the Hearst newspapers 
aft airs noWledgeable observer of foreign 
recent has pointed out in one of his 
and d columns that the United States 

the forces of freedom did indeed 
Sains at Punta del Este. 
Speaker, I, under unanimous con- 
the I include Mr. Hearst's article in 

Th dix of the RECORD, 

Bann article follows: 
4 DEL Este: A PLUS ror Our NATION 

e Wiliam Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 
del Date degates have departed from Punta 
Tumeq tet the swank Uruguay resort has 
eu- to Pg status as a playground for the 
What ie 9, but the debate continues over 
Me, 
lation’ of Foreign Ministers of the Organ- 


This 
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bors—and I have long contended that this 
hemisphere is the most important area in 
the world to us. 

It helped us realize that our neighbors to 
the south are highly individualistic, with 
varying needs, varying internal problems, 
varying external outlooks. They are not, and 
never will be, a bloc, unless communism 
succeeds in its purpose of fusing them into 
one, and I very much doubt that it will. 

They are, in short, American States, as 
disparate in size as Rhole Island and Texas, 
as different in political orientation as, let's 
say, Alabama and Vermont. The important 
thing is that they are American. 

But of course Punta del Este did consider- 
ably more than this, As I sum it up, we 
came out of it with a plus—not as much as 
we originally hoped for but more than we 
had any reason to except midway in the 
conference. Credit Secretary of State Rusk 
with having done a delicate, patient, and 
competent job. 

And Castro's regime in Cuba came out of 
it with a permanent black eye. The ex- 
pulsion of the regime from the OAS is a 
damaging psychological blow and it could 
do much, if properly and persuasively uti- 
lized, to destroy the Castro myth among the 
poor, oppressed, and land-hungry people of 
Latin America, that he is a Caribbean Robin 
Hood. 

In an inverted sense they may have a 
point. Castro is a hood, all right, and he 
has succeeded in robbin’ the Cuban people 
of all their freedoms. (This is absolutely 
the only pun today.) 

Thirteen Latin American nations joined 
with us to give the expulsion vote the mini- 
mum essential two-thirds majority. Natu- 
rally these nations included those physically 
closest to Cuba and therefore with greater 
reason to fear invasion from Castro's Com- 
munist-supplied military machine. And 
naturally I think they voted correctly. 

But it would be a mistake to assume that 
the six nations which abstained on the ex- 
pulsion vote (although, please note, they did 
not vote against it) are therefore unaware 
of the danger of Communist Cuba. They 
demonstrated their awareness by joining in 
a unanimous vote of 20 States declaring the 
Castro regime “incompatible with the inter- 
American system.” 

“Incompatible” may have a mild sound 
(although it is good enough for divorce in 
some of our States) but what it amounts to 
is a condemnation of the Castro regime by 
all other members of the OAS, and that is 
no weak thing. 

Among the abstaining nations on the ex- 
pulsion vote were four of our most power- 
ful neighbors, Argentina, Brazil, Chile and 
Mexico. With them were Bolivia and Ecua- 
dor. It would be another mistake to think 
of them as a bloc. Their separate interests 
happened in this instance to coincide, 

Brazil, for example, is economically sick 
and seething with unrest. Its Government 
fears a strong move against Castro could set 
off an explosion that would further the re- 
turn of Janio Quadros, the President who 
quit his job, as a Castro-type dictator. 

Argentina has its strong remnants of 
Peronistas as well fis Communists and also 
pressure from a military right. 

Mexico has a revolutionary mystique as 
well as a meticulous regard for the dotted 
T's and crossed T's of law, and it insists the 
OAS does not have the legal machinery to 
expel the Castro regime. 

And in all these six nations are great 
masses of the poor, not Communist but 
desperately looking for some way out of 
their poverty, and hence susceptible to the 
counterfeit appeal of the Castro Robin Hood 
myth. 

It is of course vital (and I use the word 
in its life or death sense) for these nations 
to bring about democratic reforms and their 
willingness to do so ought to be considered 
in our alliance-for-progress ald. But they 
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cannot do so in a day, and we certainly 
won't help them do so by denouncing them 
now. 

They have taken one big step in publicly 
con the Castro regime. The next 
step ought to be easier. 


Salt Water Conversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, there is a slowly growing rec- 
ognition in this Nation that we will have 
to make major exertions within the next 
few decades to keep up with steadily 
growing demands on our water supply. 

Within New Jersey we are about to 
participate in one great project that will 
make good use of all waste resources 
within the four-State Delaware River 
Basin. This is one example of our de- 
termination to stop all avoidable waste 
and to make use of all available assets 
that we have. 

Even with efforts of this kind, how- 
ever, we must recognize that the conver- 
sion of salt water into fresh water offers 
us opportunities of great magnitude, so 
great that we may not have given full 
recognition to the opportunities that ex- 
ist in this area. 

An editorial in the February 2 issue 
of the Camden (N.J.) Courier-Post gives 
a good description of some of the op- 
portunities and necessities that now ex- 
ist. I ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[The Camden Courler-Post, Feb. 2, 1962] 
SALT WATER CONVERSION GAINS MADE 

Although we're still at sea on the prob- 
lem of how to convert large amounts of salt 
water into fresh water cheaply, the U.S. 
Government and industry too are gaining 
more steam and can be expected to make 
headway, however elusive the solution may 
be. 


Considering the needs of mankind and 
the benefits to be derived, it’s amazing the 
concerted effort has come so late. About 
half of the world’s nations, including the 
United States, have serious water problems. 
Under the impact of tremendous population 
growth, water shortages in these Nations 
will put a ceiling on their economic growth 
unless new sources of water are found. 

President Kennedy has said that if we 
could ever competitively, at a cheap rate, 
get fresh water from salt water, it would 
really dwarf any other scientific achieve- 
ments. The first country that is able to do 
this will earn far more prestige than we lost 
by being second in outer space, the President 
feels. 

For some purposes, desalinization proc- 
esses already are feasible, among them being 
distillation units on big ships to supply 
drinking water. The French Line's new $80 
million passenger liner France has four such 
units capable of producing about 400,000 
gallons of fresh water a day. The nuclear 
carrier Enterprise, the world's largest ship, 
has units that can supply 280,000 gallons a 
day. 
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Industry, of late, has been getting its feet 
wet and may plunge in full force one day 
as the water crisis grows. The Office of 
Saline Water has estimated shortages of 
fresh water will affect almost every region 
of the country by 1975. 

General Electric Co. has announced that 
a water purifying device it is developing is 
unique and shows great promise, and is to be 
installed in a plant in North Carolina. Others 
pioneering in the desalting field include 
Struthers Wells, American Machine & 
Foundry, Westinghouse Electric, and Dow 
Chemical Co. 

The second of five demonstration plants 
planned by the Government is in operation 
now at Webster, S. Dak. The first, at Free- 
port, Tex., was dedicated in June. It has 
the capacity to convert a million gallons of 
sea water into fresh water dally, but the cost, 
though the lowest achleved to date, still 
remains far higher than commerically 
feasible. 

Other experimental plants are planned at 
Roswell, N. Mex.; San Diego, Calif., and 
Wrightsville Beach, N.C. 

Interior Secretary Udall recently visited 
an experimental pilot plant at Tucson, Ariz., 
using sunlight to desalt sea water, and called 
it “the most promising” technique for the 
purpose he has yet seen. 

Ordinarily we think of fresh water pri- 
marily in terms of human consumption. But 
industry actually consumes 45 percent of 
the total in the United States, agriculture de- 
mands another 45 percent and only the re- 
maining 10 percent goes for household use. 

The omnious facts are that as a Nation we 
consume 312 billion gallons of fresh water a 
day. The available supply comes to 515 bil- 
lion gallons a day. Already there are short- 
ages in several regions, but little concerted 
effort to solve the cost problem of conversion 
was made in this country until prospects of 
a nationwide shortage loomed after World 
War II. 

The Delaware River Basin, of course, the 
recent basin compact, under which New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New York 
have joined with the Federal Government for 
the purpose, will develop them further. 

But the entire Nation and all of mankind 
would be blessed if an economical method is 
achieved to produce desalted water. It cer- 
tainly would be one of the world's major 
technical developments. 


A Limit on Protection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an editorial which appeared in today's 
New York Times, February 19, 1962. As 
Congress debates the President's pro- 
posals for a new approach to our trade 
policy, it is well for us to consider the 
points raised by this timely editorial: 

WORLD TEXTILE PLANNING 

The 5-year cotton textile agreement 
reached by 19 nations last week is an impor- 
tant example of free world international eco- 
nomic planning. The agreement formalizes 
an arrangement under which the expand- 
ing low-cost cotton textile industries of such 
countries as India and Japan will be able to 
continue increasing their total exports in the 
years immediately ahead. They will be per- 
mitted to raise substantially their sales to 
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Western Europe, while their sales here will 
be kept down. The Western European coun- 
tries will ease their restrictions against im- 
ports of these low-cost textiles, while we 
shall make our barriers more solid. The 
beneficiaries of this plan, if it works, will be 
the Western European consumers, American 
cotton textiles manufacturers, and the textile 
industries of the exporting nations involved. 

Political pressure from the American cot- 
ton textile industry was clearly the basic 
force behind the efforts which finally re- 
sulted in this agreement. No doubt the in- 
dividuals concerned in creating this pres- 
sure are publicly devoted to free enterprise, 
the sacred memory of Adam Smith, and the 
blessings of free competition. But In an ef- 
fort to prevent the growth of cheap textile 
imports, they have now subjected the textile 
industry to formal intergovernmental plan- 
ning that bears little relation to freedom of 
competition. 

The American consumer is of course the 
key victim of this pressure and its resultant 
planning to limit his access to cheap textiles. 
It may be that the administration had no 
choice in view of the tremendous political 
bloc that was formed by the textile industry 
to secure added protection, a bloc whose ap- 
peasement on textiles may perhaps ease 
the way for passage of the President's pro- 
posals for generally freer trade and lower tar- 
ifs. But certainly it will be completely in- 
tolerable if American consumers are forced 
to accept also the higher prices which will 
result if the textile manufacturers win their 
battle for a compensatory tariff imposed on 
imported cotton textiles to make up for the 
export subsidy the Government pays to stim- 
ulate raw-cotton exports. Even protection- 
ism for textiles shouid have limits. 


Newark’s Metropolitan Medical Center— 
Newark Industrial Urban Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, New Jersey has been the scene 
of many new experiments and advances 
in efforts to rebuild blighted areas 
within our cities. Only recently in New- 
ark, two such advances were recorded. 
The plans for a new hospital center 
there have been helped materially by a 
new concept in urban renewal. Another 
new concept was offered recently for a 
project that has been described as the 
first and largest industrial urban re- 
newal project in the Eastern United 
States. 

An address made by Irving Feist, 
president of Feist & Feist, real estate 
and insurance, in Newark at the 
time of presentation of the industrial 
project, gives some details on that proj- 
ect. An article in the November 1961 
issue of Newark Commerce by Donald 
M. Rosenberger, director of United Hos- 
pitals of Newark, describes the impor- 
tance of urban renewal to Newark's 
Metropolitan Medical Center. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have both articles printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the REcoRD, as follows: 


February 19 


METROPOLITAN MEDICAL CENTER—URBSAN 
RENEWAL Makes Ir Possrster Now 


(By Donald M. Rosenberger) 


The Metropolitan Medical Center plan af 
the United Hospitals of Newark points up the 
interrelationship among community leader- 
ship, business and industrial enterprise, 
government on virtually all levels in the 
of urban renewal. Only through the com- 
bined effort of these forces can the futur 
need of hospital service in the Newark ares 
and urban renewal for the city be accom” 
plished. 

A modern metropolitan medical center 15 
equipped and organized to provide diagnostic. 
educational and research services to a d 
and extent not possible in a general hospital. 
It attempts to raise the level of community 
health by bringing the latest advancements 
of medical practice to the whole community 
earlier than would otherwise be possible. 

Such an institution must be situated at 
the crossroads of transportation and popu- 
lation in the area it is designed to serve 
Newark is recognized as such a crossroad’ 
A recent study describes the area from which 
the proposed Metropolitan Medical Center 
will draw patients as having the second 3 
est concentration of people in the united 
States. The same study also points out wee 
this area has the greatest traffic density 
any market in the country. 

Under the plans developed by the United 
Hospitals of Newark, and earlier by the 
Greater Newark Medical Center Committe: 
the program to be carried on in the Medien 
Center will determine the architecture and 
engineering of the building. It will a 
partly a community hospital with the us 
services common to most large general 
pitals. It also will be a referral center hous 
ing all the medical and surgical uet 

For economic reasons, it is necessary 2 
the medical center be sufficiently We", 
equipped and adequately staffed to serve 
large number of patients, It also req 
volume of service to do significant research 
and provides health education to both tn. 
patient and the public. In addition, the 
Metropolitan Medical Center will provide 
management training for nurses. This A 
only one of the many professional areas 
which the center will serve, s 

With its overall total of 1,000 beds, mot 
ern equipment and facilities, and an ade 
quate medical staff supported by the nece 
sary personnel, the Medical Center will 
equal to the future—a future which 100% 
forward to a doubled population of me 
than 8 million in the center’s service area 
1985. pan 

What, then, is the importance of has PS 
renewal to Newark’s Metropolitan Med! 
Center? 

Urban renewal, in this instance, through 
the enlightened cooperation of commun S 
leadership, business, industry, and the wat 
ous units of Government, permits New” s 
and northern New Jersey to buy a piece 
the future, te 

It would take years to develop a cimas, 
of contributor understanding in Newark ug 
would result in financial campaigns sis? 
ciently successful to make possible the ge 
and type of medical center that we ca ed 
today will be needed in the future. 
renewal provides a partnership in the una, 
ing of the project between the people is 5 
community and their governments. It 140 
short cut to the provision of facilities . 
make possible the practice of modern m 
cine. aint 

It is a fact that many hospitals, depe” gn 
solely upon the financial support they es 
enlist from local citizens, find thems?) 
with a new or expanded building which "y 
comes obsolete before it opens its doors. n- 
Newark is unable to create a medica! ture 
ter—program, organization, and structu up 
in the near future, it will have to pO i 
its chance of doing so for another 50 5 
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basais demonstrates the importance of ur- 
en renewal to the Metropolitan Medical 
— concept in Newark. The extent to 
auuch the resources of the hospital can be 
the ted beyond the cash contributions of 
wen munity determines the speed with 
to We can bring the medical center values 
the public and thereby postpone the en- 
— of obsolescence. This is true 
ot other programs in which urban re- 
‘Wal aid will either actually participate or 
bligh Stimulate action. The clearing of 
bub; ted areas, construction of necessary 
lic works facilities, recreational, and cul- 
ang improvements, transportation arteries, 
me like, fall into this category. 
th Whole concept of urban renewal is, 
— in the American tradition of co- 
be} on all levels of the community, and 
— ce through deferred payments, 
the Ats that often would be postponed to 
future. ‘The importance of the medical 
Project to this concept lies in the fact 
Weng particular project opens up new 
tamer -cooperation among the various gov- 
Gov, ts and private citizens. 
ernment is interested in urban re- 
as a tool to ald all of its citizens rather 
as an aid to specific existing voluntary 
In serving its citizens, its objec- 
twofold; the elimination of slums 
living standards, and economic and 
revitalization. In this case, these 
ves include health facilities of a type 
y considered to be largely the respon- 
of the community. 
an extremely important oppor- 
the improvement of medical serv- 
d greater economy. Advances of the 
years in medical science have made 
improvement possible. But this same 
Of science puts heavy financial re- 
ty upon the ital because of 
Drone“ of equipment, facilities, and 
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un Newark ts to take its place as a leader 
ther Viding for its citizens the benefits of 
this, medical advances in patient care, then 
tamer nation of private interest and Gov- 
the assistance can do it. In achieving 
Nep tuity of a metropolitan medical center, 
Wark 
Wan Will be pioneering in one aspect of 
Atena tn ee! toe Saat otie metropolitan 
ation. 


BY Irvine FEIST, PRESIDENT, FEIST 
, PRESENTATION OF NEWARK INDUS- 
Park ro Mayor, Orrr COUNCIL or 
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h Mayor, members of the city council, 
of the “New Newark,” and distin- 
ests, I have some yery special, and, 
add, personal reasons for feeling a 
of pride in what we are ac- 
here today. In an historical 
Project has an even deeper 
Feist organization. In the 
years since our founding, we haye 
Newark grow and change—almost 
block—and have played an integral 
this growth. ; 

. Abram Feist, who among his 
Breat contributions to Newark, was 
sponsible for the development of 
ore as well as the early develop- 
Our p outh Broad Street. As you can 
or tis oe this city run deep, and it 

of reason that we feel a special 
“Xting sy M'nship with this project and the 
ati ew Newark” concept. 

Oft-cited reasons behind the 
of industry from the central 
none is more obvious than 

Space and amenity. Modern 
broken its 19th century mold 
ky blots in the core of our 
has fied to the suburbs 
erected shiny, metal and glass, 
ctures amidst the country at- 
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Newark Industrial Park provides a golden 
opportunity to reverse this trend—to revi- 
talize this city and put it back on the map 
as a thriving industrial heartland, adjacent 
to one of the most highly developed trans- 
portation and financial complexes in the 
world. 

As we view it, Newark Industrial Park is 
an insurance policy for the city’s continued 
growth. It will mean that both large and 
small industries, including those needing 
additional space and a modern plant, can 
remain in Newark instead of seeking breath- 
ing room elsewhere. It will mean that the 
siphoning off of our tax dollars through the 
loss of industrial ratables will be abated. 

The creation of 15,000 new jobs will mean 
more than an alleviation of a chronic prob- 
lem—it will mean that an estimated $74 
million annual payroll will flow in the com- 
merce of our city in the form of goods and 
services these people would otherwise not 
enjoy. 

According to the national average, four 
jobs are created for every, one that is pro- 
vided by new employment opportunities. 
An industrial park with a potential work 
force of 15,000 will therefore generate 60,000 
new jobs in the city. This is a vital factor 
when viewed against the most recent sta- 
tistics furnished by the Department of 
Labor for the Newark labor market. At the 
close of December, there were 46,100 unem- 
ployed here and 14,300 less manufacturing 
jobs in the city. 

Newark Industrial Park will be vitally im- 
portant from still another point of view: 
We are all aware of the mounting tax burden 
on our citizens and its effect upon industry 
and homeowner alike. The project is a basic 
building block in the mayor's and city coun- 
cil’s program to deal with this debilitating 
problem and furnish badly needed revenue 
to a city on the move once again. 

The tax ratables that are produced through 
urban renewal have been well demonstrated. 
New property values plus large savings in 
social costs are tangible items to the city’s 
budgetary and fiscal policy. The assessed 
valuation of the site as it now stands is 
something less than $13 million. Compare 
this with a projected valuation of upward 
of $24 million for the completed project. 

Tax revenue—now at approximately $1.3 
million—will more than double. In addi- 
tion it is expected that the city will collect 
at least another $2 million from personal 
property taxes, with an accompanying 500 
percent increase in tax ratables as a direct 
result of this magnificent industrial park. 

May I also take this opportunity to em- 
phasize two very important factors involved 
in the timing and staging of our project and 
contained in our proposal. First, should the 
location of Route 78 evenutally be changed, 
we will retract to Hawthorne Avenue or a 
suitable physical boundary. Second, it is 
not our intention to displace families from 
residential units within the area until suit- 
able housing is made available to them. I 
want to emphasize that our project is 
planned in a manner whereby it will work 
hardship on no one. 

With the development of the Newark In- 
dustrial Park, the city of Newark will be 
pioneering an important aspect of urban re- 
newal. Prior to the urban redevelopment 
process, and may I add, the Fox-Lance bill, 
incity industrial expansion was virtually 
impossible, But, through the tools of urban 
renewal, Newark industry can expand and 
relocate, new companies can be attracted to 
replace those that have been lost, and this 
city can once again become the Nation's 
showcase for urban industrial development. 

Our firm is very proud to have played a 
role in bringing Newark Industrial Park to 
fruition—and before I close, I would like to 
take this opportunity to pay tribute to my 
colleagues in this labor—Financial General, 
Empire Properties, and John Graham—and 
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to express my sincere gratitude to Mayor 
Carlin, the Newark Municipal Council, and 
their forward-looking administration for 
furnishing the atmosphere in which such a 
project could be shaped. 


Remarks of Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
in Presenting the 1961 Silver Quill 
Award of National Business Publica- 
tions to the Vice President of the United 
States, Lyndon B. Johnson, February 
1, 1962—Sheraton Park—Washington, 
D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1962, the Honorable Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of State, appeared in the 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
to present the 1961 Silver Quill Award 
of the National Business Publications to 
the Honorable LYNDON B. JOHNSON, Vice 
President of the United States. 

So eloquent and fitting was the tribute 
paid to Vice President Jounson by Sec- 
retary Rusk in presenting the award 
that I ask that it be made a part of this 
Record. I strongly recommend that it 
be read by my colleagues. 

The address follows: 

REMARKS OF SECRETARY OF STATE Dean Rusk 
IN PRESENTING THE 1961 Siver QUIL 
AWARD OF NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
TO THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, LYNDON B. JOHNSON, FEBRUARY 1. 
1962—SHERATON PARK—WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Chairman, honored guests, ladies and 
gentlemen—early this morning, I was admir- 
ing the southern cross. It is a great priv- 
ilege to be here this evening to admire the 
galaxy of stars in this room. Two minutes 
are just about adequate to honor a great 
American. But, since that great American 
also comes from the great State of Texas, I 
would ask you to give me 3 minutes. 

Since we are honoring one of our own, 
I hope that our friends from the other 
countries will forgive me a moment of na- 
tional pride and native presumption—for I 
believe that America at its best is a great 
America. And, I believe that the American 
people at their best are great people. And, 
I believe that the voice of America at its 
best is a respected voice. And we honor 
such a voice tonight. 

A voice of tolerance—head of the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Equal Opportunity. A 
voice of free political institutio 
when partisanship is required for the health 
of a vigorous democracy, but nonpartisan 
when unity is required for the peace and 
security of our Nation. A voice capable of 
indignation, where wrong has been com- 
mitted. A voice capable of grim determina- 
tion, where the right must be defended. 

Economic and social development—a voice 
that can recall humble beginnings and the 
transformation of the life of his people by 
the combination of education, hard work, 
aspiration, ambition, neighborly cooperation, 
personal initiative. A voice of a generous 
spirit which said to a camel driver, “Why 
don't you all come and see us some time?” 

A voice of peace. A voice that recalls that 
a national with unparalleled power set that 
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power aside after the greatest war in our 
history and committed itself to the purposes 
of the United Nations Charter. A nation 
holding out its hand to those who would 
reach for it in good faith and ready to co- 
operate with all those who would do so for 
common purpose. A volce which has been 
carried into almost every continent—into 
southeast Asia, to give confidence to those 
who are under pressure and attack; to Ber- 
lin, to give reassurance about firm support; 
to Africa, to extend the hand of brotherhood. 
Wherever he goes, an authentic voice of 
America at its best and a voice given har- 
mony by that of a great lady, a grace spring- 
ing out of a genuine and simple nobility. 
Mr. Vice President, I am greatly honored to 
present to you the Silver Quill Award for dis- 
ed leadership in behalf of the pres- 

tige and progress of the United States. 


Oregon Grange View of President’s 
Agricultural Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, in further 
support of President Kennedy’s farm 
program are statements such as the one 
made by Mr. Elmer McClure, president 
of the Oregon Grange, as published in 
the Oregon Grange Bulletin of February 
5, 1962. Mr. McClure is a highly re- 
spected farm statesman in Oregon and 
I feel sure that his statement carries 
great weight with many Oregon farmers. 
In my judgment, this thoughtful state- 
ment can be of assistance to many Sen- 
ators as later this session we consider 
the specifics of the President’s agricul- 
tural program. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of Mr. 
McClure to which I have alluded be 
printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OREGON GRANGE View 
(By Elmer McClure) 

In response to inquiry as tò how the 
Grange and I personally feel about the farm 
program presented to Congress by President 
Kennedy last Wednesday, I have issued the 
following statement: 

“The administration's farm program as 
presented to the Congress on Wednesday by 
President Kennedy follows very closely the 
National Grange program and the recom- 
mendations to the Agriculture Department 
by the Advisory Council to the USDA Sub- 
committee on Feed Grains and Wheat, of 
which I am a member. We met in Wash- 
ington twice during the last few months to 
study this problem. 

“I feel strongly that the controls asked 
by the President are necessary to eliminate 
the huge surpluses which are presently 
depressing our market and costing the tax- 
payers millions of dollars for storage and 
handling. 

“The program as designed will not cut 
the economy of the farmer, but it will pre- 
vent the noncomplier from exploiting the 
markets built up by those who participate 
in the program. 

“Under the proposed program, the farmers 
have the choice, commodity by commodity, 
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of establishing a program. Only if two- 
thirds of the growers of a given commodity 
vote to come under a commodity program 
will such a program be established. Once it 
is established, all growers must comply in 
order to protect the production controls. 

“In my opinion, this is the only type of 
program that will permit the family-type 
farm to survive.” 

I have only one further comment; there is 
so much misunderstanding of the present 
farm program by the general public and 
there has been so much misinformation and 
confusion disseminated concerning the pro- 
gram, that some effective new program will 
have to be established that will control our 
surpluses or the public will eventually turn 
against any farm program at all. This would 
result in utter chaos in the agricultural in- 
dustry and when order once more was 
restored, the family-type farm would be a 
thing of the past and the vertical integra- 
tion of agriculture would be completely 
established. 

I think it is probably not an exaggeration 
to say that the administration proposals are 
the last best hope of the family-type farm. 


Lincoln’s Birthday Address by John 
Bashara, Sr., National Commander of 
the Veterans of World War I of the 
U.S.A., Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH Q. ALEXANDER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, as 
everyone is well aware, there is always 
tremendous interest in Abraham Lincoln 
and in any part of our history as it 
relates to him. I was especially im- 
pressed by a Lincoln's Birthday address 
by John Bashara, Sr., national com- 
mander, Veterans of World War I of the 
U.S.A., Inc., at the Tomb of Abraham 
Lincoln, in Springfield, II., last Monday, 
February 12, 1962. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I enclose a copy of Mr. 
Bashara’s address: 

LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY ADDRESS 


Mr. Chairman, my fellow buddies of World 
I, Madam President of the auxiliary, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, it 
is Indeed a great privilege to be here on this 
occasion, and I welcome the opportunity to 
participate in this p: on the occasion 
of the anniversary of Lincoln’s birth. 

Lincoln's Birthday is a hallowed day in the 
Nation, and it should be, because Abraham 
Lincoln was the Nation's benefactor, man- 
kind's benefactor. To the average Ameri- 
can visiting your State, he is immediately 
impressed with the giant signboards ad- 
vising to such a visitor: “You are now en- 
tering Illinois, the land of Lincoln.” 

In paying homage to that wise and im- 
mortal leader, no finer, no greater tribute 
could be paid to him than for each of us to 
resolve here and now to vindicate the prin- 
ciples of Lincoln In the eyes and hearts of 
the American people. 

We have come here to spend a brief time 
together under the guiding influence of his 
ever-living spirit. We feel that in a very true 
way he belongs to us and we belong to him. 
This is true for many reasons, but most of 
all because he was a man of the people. 

Lincoln was great because he exalted the 
fundamental elements of human life in such 
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a natural way. He let the flow of the g 
resistible longings of the human sour cde 
through his being, and thus he tsel! 
through to the very heart of humanity t- 
Probably the surest mark of Lincoln's rest 
ness was the fact that everybody felt au 
they had some claim on his thought 908 pd 
fection, He was universal in his mind 
character. No 
Yes, Lincoln lives in our hearts today’ nd 
one has ever thought of Lincoln in 4 
"neath any coffin lid. ted 
The sublime monument which was ere at 
to his memory on the Potomac ye. of 
Washington speaks not of his death, Balles 
his living hold on the affections of his f 200 
countrymen. Lincoln was a simp!* ens?! 
and true to his nature he drew the peo” 
of a robust life from the great common $e 
ple from whom he came. Lincoln was ise 
incarnated soul of the American Repu ſer 
He was of the people, by the people, and 
the people. He knew no higher h yma? 
tiny than to express the irresistible BW! js 
desires of his day. Although he drew 
force from the common elements of reves! 
rose to such dignity of character as to ‘ances 
a new beauty in the ordinary circums’® iye 
of dally living. Now we feel tbat eded 
thoughts, words, and deeds which p mon 
from his soul possessed an un 
genius. on 
The principle of American freedom uu ye 
the auction block in Lincoln's day Ansy 
purchased it with his life's blood. “icp 
we need a one-pointed universal faith * 
will galvanize our souls to action. orld 
As commander of the Veterans of wee 
War I, my thoughts go back now to the, 
ago, here in the great State of modest 
where Lincoln lived. He was born in 
circumstances, nursed in obscurity, pf 
by toil, broadened by suffering, lifted 
service, and ennobled by the never- 
love and will of the people. avd 
Moreover, may I remind you, ladies ned 
gentlemen, that Lincoln knew sorrow | rot 
he said “to care for him who shall have 
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the battle and for his widow and nis m 
phaus.“ Haven't we lost the glimpse long 


who uttered those words in the long 
ago? pave 
But there is more to the story—me? ie t 
retired from business to go into solitud 
study the life of Lincoln. Others hare oe 
made famous by reason of having nite? 
him, He became the President of the U 
States, but that affords a small clue 147 
real distinction. Few people refer Yio 
as “President Lincoln.” In the idiom J 
people he is Abraham Lincoln. And gave 
called by that name it is the name vou på 
him in the gloom of the wilderness- 
today, from the Atlantic to the Pac 
and in places under distant skies, 
will recite ín their schools his words: g 
will gather about halls to refresh their oder 
by hearing anew some phase of this wit?” 
ful story. Our Nation could get along ior 
out some of its territory, without hoard 
of its people, without masses of its re it 
wealth; but it would be poor indeed “ 
to wake up on some morning witho 
memory of Abraham Lincoln. 
When I look at the Statue of 
is to me all that America is, physicallY 
spiritually. I look at those long arm 
long legs, large hands and feet, and I 
they represent the physical strength 
new country, its power and its you 
wardness. Then I look at the head 
coln, and see the qualities which have nov! 
the American—the strong chin, the pef 
brow, those sober and steadfast eyes: ml 
were the eyes of earnest idealism, ! 
and checked by the possible and the 
ticable. They were the eyes of a wort, 
humble spirit, whose ambition was pres, 
live for power, but a desire to be passi” 
useful. They were the of com 
and mercy and a deep understanding- 
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And when we ourselves are tempted in the 
Mad complexity of our material civiliza- 
tion to disregard the pristine ideals of the 
Republic, we see his gaunt figure standing 
before us and his outstretched arm point- 

to the straighter and simple path of 
"ghteousness. For he was a liberator of 
in bondage; he was a savior of his 
Country: 
When we think of leadership, we think of 
4shington; when we think of statecraft, we 
think of Jefferson; when we think of heart 
soul, we think of Lincoln. It is a pity 
that few Lincoln Day orators have taken the 
, Tew have the capacity of mind and 
Conscience to understand the true Abraham 
Lincoln, It 18 shameful that his essential 
umanity has been to a large extent lost to 
Welter and myth we love to build around 
National heroes. 

A Lincoln was a pretty hard char- 

Acter in the eyes of the propertied class. It 
he had some inkling that the rights 
Of human beings to food and clothing and 
om were greater than the right to ac- 
and hold wealth in spite of the wel- 

fare of one's neighbor. 

In the White House, Abraham Lincoln 
hewea the line, a lonely and abused man, as 

had hewed in his youth the fence rallis 
Of pastorial Illinois. With conscience intact 
2 vision clear he held to the firm principle 
human relationship though the Nation 
pembled on the brink of collapse. Lincoln 
sured it were better to have, no United 
— of America than to have a United 
tes through which the word freedom“ 
in hallow mockery. 
icoln was interested in American in- 
Stitutions as the continuing expression of the 
di of the American people—not as a 
x Vinely inspired set of rules and regulations 

Ising up to confound future generations. 
Americanism, Lincoln believed, was a dy- 
damic principle of action, not a form of an- 
tion worship. He believed the Constitu- 

and the Declaration of Independence 
th expressions of the restless idealism of 

è American people, not empty paragraphs 

ed to ring hollowly through school- 
dom and declamation hall, not a sequence 

Smug quotations to bolster up the specious 

ent of constitutional lawyers. There 
& lot of folks lately wondering if Lincoln 

't right after all. a 
w friends, we have come a lòng way since 
ot p Gays of Lincoln. There are no veterans 
the War Between the States left, Whether 
they wore the blue or the gray, they will be 
red group. They set an example of 


Passed “Over the river to rest in the shade 
the trees," may we take courage in these 
trying days which confront our Nation. 
eon this, the 12th day of February 1962 
Thee walls erected between the great cities. 
tha need of the hour is for the stamina 
the 4 has overthrown every armed enemy of 
United States. The situation calls today 
Or no less whit of courage, perseverance, 
al the will to conquer than our forces have 
We n displayed when they faced the foe. 
è recall the vicissitudes of the “fathers” 
and deriye inspiration afresh from their 
Srtitude and faith. It was these virtues, 
ca Well as valor in battle, that made their 
use triumphant. 
eving gathered here to pay homage to 4 
at American, let us not forget that the 
of this Nation is not in its ac- 
am usted wealth, its vast area, its known 
i‘ d unknown resources. It is in the stable 
th, of its citizens. With the past 
ite we are not too concerned, save that 
Red lessons so plainly written may ald us in 
lysine the problems of the future, or the 
€s of its simple great ones serve as illumi- 
à milestones to mark the passage of the 
Zes to a more perfect civilization. A 
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A Youth Program for Our Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


> OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr, WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the 52d anniversary of the 
Boy Scouts of America was observed this 
month, and it was pointed out 34 million 
Americans have been associated with the 
Scouting movement since 1910. The 
contributions made during those years 
have been many and significant; we in 
New Jersey are particularly proud that 
the headquarters for the Boy Scouts is 


‘in New Jersey at New Brunswick. An 


editorial in the February 7 issue of the 
Camden (N.J.) Courier-Post gives some 
expression of that pride. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

A YOUTH PROGRAM FOR OUR TIMES 


Since 1910, more than 34 million Ameri- 
cans have been identified with the Boy 
Scouts of America, whose 52d anniversary is 
observed by Boy Scout Week, beginning 
today, 

There is scarcely an American family that 
has not felt Scouting's influence. In many 
families there now have been three genera- 
tions active in its work. 

Even as Scouting strengthens family life 
in America, this year's Boy Scout Week ob- 
servance focuses on the contribution fam- 
ilies make both to Scouting and the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

In the younger boy program—Cub Scout- 
ing—parents participate with their sons. 
Mothers serve as den mothers or helpers in 
other ways and fathers become den dads 
and Cub Pack Committeemen. 

In Boy Scouting and the older boy pro- 
gram of Exploring, parents show their inter- 
est by their participation in Scouting func- 
tions. It has become tradition in Scouting 
for mothers to wear miniature pins of their 
sons’ ranks. 

Scout leaders feel that because of the ac- 
tive participation of parents in Scouting's 
programs a profound impression is being 
made on the home life of millions of Ameri- 
cans. Families brought together by Scout- 
ing are said to be stronger families. Cer- 
tainly stronger families mean a stronger 
America. . 

During Boy Scout Week, through unit, dis- 
trict, and council programs typical Scouting 
families will be recognized. 

The slogan for the week, “Strengthen 
America—Character Counts,” found its 
inspiration in the conclusions of the Presi- 
dent's Commission on National Goals. 

“The paramount goal of the United States,” 
the Commission said, “is to guard the rights 
of the indivdual, to insure his development, 
and to enlarge his opportunity,” and that 
“the way to preserve freedom is to live it.” 

Chief Scout Executive Joseph A. Brunton, 
Jr., in announcing the new program declares, 
“Scounting’s role in strengthening America 
was never more important than it is right 
now. The first line of our Nation's defenses 
lies in the character of its people and that 
of the oncoming generation.” 

Here is what the Boy Scouts of America is 
dedicating itself to do: 

Build a strong America—by building and 
maintaining a strong movement, capable of 
leading the largest possible number of boys 
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along the trail to good character, participat- 
ing citizenship, and physical fitness. 

Serve the cause of democracy—by giving 
boys the opportunity to practice good citi- 
zenship through service to their fellow man 
and by helping them expand their knowl- 
edge and love of their country. 

Achieve the purposes of Scouting—by 
helping boys to do things for themselyes 
and others and to instill within their hearts 
and minds the ideals of Scouting based on a 
reverence of God, 

Here is a youth program for our times, 
currently b “duty to God and coun- 
try“ into the lives of American boys. It's 
a program we urge all our citizens to sup- 


port. 

We join in saluting Scouting for the role 
it plays in the families of the 7,970 Cub 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, and Explorers of Camden 
County. We congratulate the families 
selected as outstanding Scouting families in 
our area. They are the kind of families that 
are building the kind of character in young 
people that is America's true strength, 


Four Months Each Year for Uncle Sam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING, Mr. Speaker, do 
you, Mr. Taxpayer, realize that is exactly 
what you are doing? Do you realize 
further that if the present trend con- 
tinues you will be working a longer 
period of time for your Government, 
which inevitably means you work less 
for yourself and family? 

Reversing the trend is not easy but 
it can be done. A citizenry aroused to 
the dangers of so-called Federal hand- 
outs—which in reality are not that at 
all—and more persons in public life at 
every level. who place principle above 
political expediency, can accomplish 
such a reversal. 

More editorials similar to the one 
which follows, should at least arouse 
some thinking: 

{From the Farmington (Mich.) Enterprise] 
THE TREND TO Bic GOVERNMENT 

An article which we read in a trade pub- 
lication a short while back pointed out that 
if you are an average American wage earner 
or businessman you work for yourself and 
your family from January through August 
and for the Government the last 4 months 
of the year. 

Economists say a free society is in danger 
when government takes 20 to 25 percent of 
a society’s wealth. This would mean, then, 
that we In the United States are already well 
past the danger point and yet the burden 
of taxation continues to mount. 2 

Tragically enough, many of us who are 
most violently opposed to socialism are un- 
wittingly aiding and abetting those whose 
objective it is to bring just that about in 
our country. We do it by demanding from 
various levels of government more and more 
benefits and services which we can and 
should provide for ourselves. We do it by 
asking the Federal Government to do things 
for us which can be done better and cheaper 
by local or State government. 

A lot of clamoring has been going on of 
late for Federal aid to education. Vast 
amounts of Federal money have already been 
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shelled out for community renewal and re- 
development projects and more and more 
application are being filed with the Federal 
Government monthly for similar assistance 
from communities in all parts of the country. 
Our social security program which started 
out as a good thing is gradually developing 
into a monster and another extra heavy tax 
burden on each and every business owner 
and wage earner. 

Just a few short weeks back Farmington, 
Birmingham, Fenton, and Wixom were 
awarded Federal grants totaling over $61,000 
with which to do extensive master planning 
for community betterment. 
the city of Farmington was for $11,250. 

Officials in each of the communities re- 
ceiving these grants are looking upon them 
as real windfalls. But, let’s look at this 
thing realistically. The money that is being 
turned over to us now is actually money 
which we haye contributed to the Federal 
Government in taxes in the first place. 

When you stop to consider the vast net- 
work of organizations that are necessary to 
administer just about every Federal aid pro- 
gram that there is, it is quite easy to see that 
the amount that is coming back to local gov- 
ernmental bodies and individuals is far less 
than the amounts being contributed. 

The question that keeps sticking in our 
mind is where and when is it going to end. 
The only thing that is going to stop the trend 
in this direction is a corps of State and local 
governmental officials backed by an aroused 
citizenry that will be willing to start a move- 
ment to turn the tide in a new direction. 

Let's get our tax money and our program- 
ing back to the local level of government 
again before it becomes too late. 


Ravenswood, W. Va., High School 
Senior, Miss Phyllis J. MacVicar, Hon- 
ored as Winner of VFW Voice of 
Democracy Contest in Her State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


5 OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege to have been a guest of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States on the occasion of that 
patriotic organization's annual dinner 
honoring Members of Congress who have 
served in the Armed Forces. 

At that significant event, held Febru- 
ary 6, 1962, in the Sheraton Park Hotel 
in the Nation’s Capital, State winners of 
the VFW 1961-62 Voice of Democracy 
contest were announced and listed in the 
program. s 

Miss Phyllis J. MacVicar, 17-year-old 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Cameron Mac- 
Vicar of Ravenswood, was honored as 
the contest winner from West Virginia. 
She is a senior at Ravenswood High 
School who moved with her family to 
West Virginia from Spokane, Wash., a 
year and a half ago. Her father is em- 
ployed by the Kaiser Aluminum Co. 

Miss MacVicar is anticipating college 
matriculation next year and plans to 
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prepare for a teaching career. She ex- 
pects to major in English and dramatics. 

Among those in the West Virginia 
delegation at the VFW conference and 
dinner on February 6 were: Department 
Commander Richard J. Cooper of 
Weston; Department Senior Vige Com- 
mander James R. Fawcett, of Grafton; 
Department Junior Vice Commander Leo 
C. Shuck, of Keyser; Department Ad- 
jutant Ralph Stump, of St. Albans; 
Department Chief of Staff David J. 
Lawery, of Weirton; Past Department 
Commander Richard Homan, of Sugar 
Grove; Department Service Officer Mel- 
vin Linton, of Huntington; Sixth District 
Commander Richard Weidlich, of 
Roanoke; Eighth District Department 
Commander John Payne, of Charleston; 
Leonard DeWitt, of Wellsburg, com- 
mander of Post 4496; Ralph Honaker, of 
Huntington, commander of Post 1064; 
Claude Hedges, of Martinsburg, com- 
mander of Post 896; Department Youth 
Activities Director George Reilly, of Mc- 
Mechen; Fourth District Commander 
Lee McDonald, of Martinsburg; C. S. 
Collier, of Charleston, State director of 
the department of veterans affairs; and 
Don S. Maupin, of Moundsville, chair- 
man of the VFW southern conference. 

Mr. President, consistent with my an- 
nual custom, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the winning essay from among 
those submitted by West Virginia par- 
ticipants in the VFW Voice of Demo- 
cracy Contest, Miss Phyllis J. MacVicar’s 
outstanding presentation on the subject, 
“What Freedom Means to Me.” 

WHAT FREEDOM MEANS TO ME 
(By Phyllis J, MacVicar) 

Freedom is my right to think and choose. 

Is it bold of me to speak of freedom as my 
right? No, because I lay no claim to earn- 
ing it. It was given to me, it was given to 
you, and future generations will so be 
privileged. 

However, this is the middle of my story. 
Let us go back to the beginning and relive 
the dynamic birth of freedom. 

Who fathered freedom? A patriot? A 
statesman? A brave soldier? No, they 
couldn't have. They could have given their 
lives defending it, but they could not have 
fathered freedom. 

Why? Stop and think. Is freedom an 
arm? or a leg? or something tangible? No. 
It is a privilege of our capacity to reason. 
Our Maker so endowed us. He is the Father 
of freedom, 

You have heard the expressions “Our— 
God-given rights” and “man’s unalienable 
rights." To me freedom is God-given but 
not like a coat that can be taken off and put 
on at will. It is in my spirit. I have it, 
willing or not. 

Unbidden, freedom asserted itself in me 
long before I could name it. Before I was 
able to hold a spoon, I insisted on choosing 
the foods I ate. I made quite an issue of 
selecting my bedtime, and dubiously ac- 
cepted the proffered hand when crossing the 
street, 

The feeling of freedom is exhilarating. 
The responsibility sobering. Freedom isn't 
doing everything we want todo. It is think- 
ing, then choosing. The very small child is 
alerted to think of the traffic pattern before 
he crosses the street, to avoid choosing a 
dangerous time to cross. 


I can never escape my God-given power 
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to think and choose. My every thought 1$ 
a decision, my every choice has a conse- 
quence. Freedom rests heavily on my 
shoulders, It constantly demands expres 
sion. My thinking and choosing must keeP 
pace with this demand. When decisions are 
hard to make and choices unpleasant 
like to escape to a Shangri-La and leave it 
all behind. But, I can’t. Freedom and 
are inseparable. What do I do with it“ 
That choice is also mine. Alarming, isn't 
it? 

Your question to me may well be, II free- 
dom and the human being are inseparable 
how do you account for the years of slavery 
this world has known?” I say to you, the 
choice was still man's. Evidence? Recall 
the beasts whose hunger was appeased with 
innocent blood in the spectaculars of the 
Roman arena. More recently: recall the 
words of Patrick Henry, “Is life so dear, OF 
peace so sweet as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery?” 

And today? Eternal vigilance, we are told, 
is the price of freedom. I like to say per- 
sonal vigilance, lest honor and justice give 
way to expedience. It takes courage 
maintain honor in the face of ridicule and 
justice where personal sacrifice is involv 
It takes the quiet, everyday, kind of cour- 
age, without benefit of drum roll or the mag” 
nificent vision of Old Glory majestically 
soaring to the top. 

Personal vigilance is my pledge, lest one 
day I find a muffled, whimpering, voice with- 
in me, crying for the expression denied it 
by my poor choices. 

Freedom is my right to think and choose. 


Speaker Sam Rayburn - 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, little 
can be said about the late, beloved SAM 
Raysurn that would not be mere repeti- 
tion of the consensus of praise, admira- 
tion, and affection expressed by all fa- 
miliar with the life and work of this out- 
standing man. His deep sensitivity: 
coupled with an awareness of the aspi- 


rations and rights of people, provid 


the basis for the pervading reputation 
of greatness proclaimed by all. 

The entire Nation feels indebted for 
his ceaseless work and devotion to thé 
betterment of the commonweal. 

Mr. Sam’s realistic appraisals of th® 
circumstances affecting passage of im- 
portant legislation and his ability to 
find common denominators among di- 
verse positions has gained him lasting 
distinction among the great legislative 
leaders of our history. , 

The best measure of his contribution 
is his indelible mark on the vast body of 
great law enacted under the guidance 
his invisible hand. 

This plain-living, selfless individual 
was not an average man. His counsel 
was respected by all. Like an uncle he 
offered me sage advice whenever needed 
or asked. No greater tribute can be 
uttered than to say that everyone lo 
and respected this exceptional man. 


1962 
Fine Arts and the University 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the ur- 
tent need of help for our cultural insti- 


ons is emphasized once again in an 
address by the distinguished new presi- 
Hester 


dent of New York University, Dr. James 
. Although his remarks are di- 
toward conditions in Brooklyn, 
., they are equally applicable as he 
ts out, to the cultural future of other 
Breat cities throughout the United States. 
The same subject is dealt with by Chan- 
Sellor Clifford C. Furnas of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, N.Y. The urgency for 
Federal assistance in this area of our na- 
Social welfare is thus made evi- 
Once more, and stresses the im- 
portance of holding early hearings on 
0 legislation now before the Commit- 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 
un ask unanimous consent to print in 
ti Rxconp the address by Dr. Hester en- 
wed “The Cultural Future of Brooklyn,” 
hich was delivered to the Downtown 
Association's 23d meeting and 
— on January 22; and the address 
cited “The Fine Arts and the Univer- 
delivered by Dr. Furnas on the oc- 
vena of the University of Buffalo's con- 
20 tion for the fine arts on January 


vespere being no objection, the addresses 
as Ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 
THE CULTURAL FUTURE OF BROOKLYN 
i (By President James M. Hester) 
Portas? to invite the attention of this im- 
tubjo Fathering of Brooklyn leaders to a 
ject of major concern throughout our 
~ Our society is becoming increas- 
or, if you wish, suburban- 
Process has many crosscurrents 
distributing various economic and 
groups in new locations. In many 
es are not growing as rapidly as the 
an areas around them; yet the cities 
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and cultural levels of suburban 
rising, while the substantial popu- 
t remain or come into the cities 
of lower income groups. There 
currents in this process, the re- 
= ich are evident in those sections 
a yu, for example, which are enjoying 
— But these are exceptions to a 
Asa Process that began several decades ago. 
Aue ert. in Brooklyn, as in many other 
Dorma ae are large sections in which the 
own, Stratification of society has broken 
lor Those who ought to the set the pace 
tite Avior and cultural aspiration are 
lation isolated or no longer present. A popu- 
Wanda needs guidance in establishing 
is often left largely to its own 
resources, 
— social problems that this has brought 
rocel are well known to us all. They are 
leade og serious attention from responsible 
am rs here and throughout the country. I 
taking E7 adding my voice to many that are 
those or Breater attention to the needs of 
Metron ne reside at the centers of our great 
poli 
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My argument is this: Whether or not the 
populations of the cities are growing as rap- 
idly as the populations of the suburban areas, 
city dwellers are and will remain a substan- 
tial part of our total population. Whether 
or not some businesses and industries are 
moving to suburban locations, our urban 
centers will remain vitally important to our 
total economy and to the livelihood of mil- 
lions of persons who live both inside and out- 
side the urban centers. I support the view 
that the cities themselves will continue to be 
the most important centers of cultural life, 
not only for those who live within them, but 
for those who reside in the suburban areas 


around them. It is doubtful that it is pos- 


sible to create the quantity of high quality 
cultural facilities that would be required to 
give each suburban community the type of 
activities that can be supported by larger 
concentrations of resources. Obviously, we 
cannot abandon our cities as hopeless con- 
glomerations of insoluble problems. Rather, 
as I am sure you agree, we must discover how 
to make urban life as healthy and attractive 
as possible. There are at least two com- 
pelling reasons for doing this. First, our 
cities are right now the homes of millions 
of our future citizens, whose future is our 
future. and the future of our children. Sec- 
ond, the whole world is becoming urbanized, 
and our city, New York, is the most urban of 
all the world population centers. This places 
on us a responsibility to lead the way in 
discovering what is required to make modern 
city life a life worth living. If the leaders of 
this community cannot deal successfully with 
this problem, they shall be forsaking not only 
& great proportion of the youth of this coun- 
try, but also an opportunity and responsi- 
bility to set a standard which urban centers 
throughout our country and the world can 
emulate. 

Tt is in this context that I wish to discuss 
the cultural future of Brooklyn. Admit- 
tedly, this is an audacious subject. The 
cultural future of Brooklyn is a highly com- 
plex topic which could only be fully examined 
on the basis of far more information, wis- 
dom, and clairvoyance than I possess. There 
are persons here today whose long experi- 
ence with cultural affairs in Brooklyn equips 
them -far better than I to deal with this 
question. However, I am keenly interested 
in it, and I have been given this opportunity 
to speak. 

I came to Brooklyn as a virtual stranger 
4% years ago. I knew the stereotype of the 
community presented in novels, plays, and 
movies. I did not then know of the tre- 
mendous cultural wealth that Brooklyn pos- 
sesses. I did not know, as I do now, that 
many of Brooklyn's secondary schools, pub- 
lic and private, are among the best in the 
country, and that they annually produce 
students who stand at the top in national 
scholastic competitions. I did not know 
that Brooklyn has 12 institutions of higher 
education which enroll more than 60,000 
students. Today we are honoring the presi- 
dent of the oldest of these, the Packer Col- 
legiate Institute, whose founding dates back 
to the establishment of the Brooklyn Female 
Academy in 1845.- I was unaware of the 
excellent system of public libraries, which 
extends out from the beautiful main library 
at Grand Army Plaza to all parts of the 
borough. 

Perhaps the most impressive institution 
to a newcomer is the Institute of Arts and 
Science, which administers the Academy of 
Music, the Brooklyn Museum, the Children’s 
Museum, and the Botanic Garden. No other 
city in the United States possesses a single 
organization which provides cultural oppor- 
tunities of such variety for the whole com- 
munity. 

The Academy of Music conducts an amaz- 
ing program of concerts, recitals, lectures, 
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and dramas with a total annual attendance 
of more than 400,000 persons. In recent 
years the academy has sponsored the estab- 
lishment of an orchestra, opera company, 
ballet company, and repertory theater, in 
Brooklyn and for Brooklyn. 

The Brooklyn Museum is world renowned 
for many of its collections and exhibits. 
During the past year, 561,000 persons visited 
the museum. 

The Brooklyn Children’s Museum is the 
first and largest of its kind in the world. 
During the past year it was Visited by nil- 
most 300,000 children. 

Last, but certainly not least, the Institute 
of Arts and Science administers the Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden. A million and a half 
persons visit the botanic garden each year. 

I have come to know that there are hun- 
dreds of cultural institutions in Brooklyn: 
churches, temples, lodges, clubs, community 
centers, and smaller public and private 
groups of many kinds. A detailed descrip- 
tion of Brooklyn's present cultural life 
would probably amaze the best informed 
Brooklynite. Brooklyn is unusually fortu- 
nate in its inheritance from past genera- 
tions, whose leaders appreciated the very 
problems with which we are concerned and 
who sought to make provisions for their 
solution then and now. Brooklyn owes a 
debt of gratitude to those, like Dr. Shafer, 
who have labored here to sustain and en- 
hance that Inheritance. 

Although we must feel a deep admiration 
for Brooklyn’s institutions, we must also ask 
whether the current level of Brooklyn’s cul- 
tural activities is adequate for the future. 
In my own opinion, it is not, and I am not 
alone in this view. Few, if any of the in- 
stitutions with which I am familiar here are 
satisfied with either the quantity or quality 
of the services they can offer in view of the 
need for them. With few exceptions, Brook- 
lyn's cultural institutions are not adequately 
financed. For example, during the past 10 
years the Brooklyn Museum and the Acad- 
emy of Music have jointly produced an an- 
nual deficit of approximately $70,000, despite 
increasing city appropriations toward their 
maintenance and operations. Because of 
deficits during the past 25 years, the endowed 
reserves of the Institute of Arts and Science 
have been reduced by more than a million 
dollars, resulting in residual reserves of less 
than a million dollars. When, a few years 
ago, the institute employed a professional 
firm to advise on fundraising to correct this 
problem, the trustees were told that there 
was not sufficient support for the work of the 
institute in Brooklyn to warrant a general 
fundraising campaign. Other cultural in- 
stitutions in Brooklyn have received the 
same discouraging counsel. There have 
been a few shining examples of success, for 
which several of the men in this room are 
largely responsible, but I believe it is accu- 
rate to say that by and large, awareness, 
appreciation, and support of Brooklyn’s cul- 
tural institutions are at a disappointingly 
low level. 

This is not a condition peculiar to Brook- 
lyn. Educational and cultural institutions 
throughout the country have encountered 
the same problem. Rising costs, plus the 
effects of taxation on the large fortunes that 
once served as sources of endowment, have 
produced the same results everywhere. In 
some instances, foundations have filled the 
gap, but their resources are inadequate for 
the total task. What must come now, and 
is building up in many places, is a new pat- 
tern of support: annual gifts from a large 
number of corporations and individuals cou- 
pled with a larger number of individual be- 
quests. In other words, one of the effects of 
increased taxation is the necessity for a 
broadened base of support to our cultural in- 
stitutions. The alternatives are the extinc- 
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tion of many of them or their absorption by 
agencies of Government, which in turn, 
means greater taxation. 

This state of affairs does have certain stim- 
ulating aspects. It is a challenge to civic 
leaders to help local institutions make their 
mission, potential, and problems known to 
those who can support them. It is a chal- 
lenge to those who administer cultural ac- 
tivities to conduct their programs in a man- 
ner that warrants broad-based support. 

A question that might be asked is whether 
Brooklyn has special problems in building 
support for its own institutions. Every 
community has special problems; Brooklyn 
has Manhattan. It is an old story that in 
becoming part of Greater New York, Brook- 
lyn lost part of its civic identity. Brooklyn 
has always had strong local communities, 
but the effect of Manhattan's proximity has 
been to weaken the cohesion of Brooklyn and 
to emphasize local community life. Many of 
Brooklyn’s separate communities are full of 
vitality and prosperity, but none is large 
enough alone to support the facilities of a 
great city. Yet Brooklyn is a great city and 
possesses facilities which require great city 
support if they are to survive and prosper. 

There is a thought which is heartening 
to anyone who contemplates Brooklyn's his- 
tory and future. Brooklyn has gone through 
many phases of development. Repeated 
waves of newcomers haye moved to Brooklyn, 
have worked and struggled here and many 
have prospered. Perhaps more than any 
community in America, Brooklyn has dem- 
onstrated resilience, a power of adaptation 
and redevelopment which must always be 
remembered in assessing Brooklyn's future. 
Too often, I believe, this is forgotten. Some 
observers are too easily disheartened when 
they limit their thoughts entirely to the 
worst of present conditions, The easily dis- 
heartened can imagine a future Brooklyn as 
a wilderness of lost souls, existing in a com- 
munity without structure, without civic 
pride, and without the cultural standards 
and opportunities that inspire young people 
to develop their finest abilities. 

Of course it is sad to see what has hap- 
pened to some parts of Brooklyn, as well as 
to communities in all of our older cities. 
It is sad to see beautiful old homes turned 
into tenements. It is sad to see some new 
housing developments become the breeding 
grounds of delinquency. It is sad to see 
fine old institutions running into debt. It 
is sad to see struggling young institutions 
unable to finance healthy growth In a com- 
munity that needs them. Buf sadness is no 
posture for vigorous people in a time of 
challenge. 

The cultural future of Brooklyn is the 
same as the cultural future of Manhattan, 
or the Bronx, or Philadelphia, or Chicago, or 
Detroit. It is as bright as the vision of Its 
leaders—civic, financial, and cultural, and 
as strong as their willingness to work to 
achieve that vision. If the natural leaders 
of the community, the men whose businesses 
and professions are supported by the com- 
munity, assume the responsibilities our free 
society imposes on them, if they will support 
the institutions which sustain the cultural 
health of the community, then a bright 
Tuture is assured. If those who prosper here 
forsake the community and spend the 
profits of Brooklyn enterprise primarily on 
interests outside the city, then the cultural 
future of Brooklyn is as dark as the future 
of the suburbs may be bright. But can the 
suburbs be healthy if the metropolitan area 
is sick at its core? 

I, for one, have been impressed by Brook- 
Iyn's cultural wealth in institutions created 
by community leaders of earlier days for the 
benefit of their own and succeeding genera- 
tions. I have been privileged to know some 
of the present leaders of Brooklyn who are 
working to sustain and develop those insti- 
tutions. They labor, however, against tre- 
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mendous odds, odds that can only be altered 
by more widespread support for their efforts. 
One of the great virtues and justifications 
of our capitalistic system is that it puts into 
the hands of those who have succeeded in 
private enterprise the financial power to 
support those activities which their com- 
munities need. I would argue, therefore, 
that the cultural future of Brooklyn is a 
challenge to free enterprise and to those 
who have benefited from it in Brooklyn. 


THE FINE Arts AND THE UNIVERSITY 
(By C. C. Furnas, Chancellor) 

When last did you follow a sunrise in the 
mountains—from the barest suggestion of 
light to the dodging of the brilliant rays 
around the jagged peaks? Soon it illumi- 
nates the busyness of the people in the 
broad valley—the farmer, the chemist, the 
merchant, the engineer, the mother, the 
teacher—the artist. 

Who is the artist? He is the one who, 
as the shadows lengthened with the eve- 
ning, sat on the mountainside and con- 
templated the alpenschein—the afterglow. 
That is the time of afterthoughts: what did 
the day mean, not just to me, but to all of 
us? 

He recalled the beauties of the day. As 
often before he had admired the soaring 
arch of the dramatic bridge across the river. 
Did he realize it represented the wedding of 
the talents of the engineer and the artist? 

He had had lunch with a friend of his 
who happened to be a mathematician, and 
he was still puzzled by the conversation. His 
friend had spoken of the beutiful proof 
of a mathematical theorem. Was he speak- 
ing of beauty in the same sense that a 
musician refers to the beauty of a Beethoven 
symphony? Is there more basis for com- 
mon understanding between the artist and 
the scientist than one might be led to be- 
lieve at first glance? 

Turning to matters closer at hand—I, too, 
have a mathematician friend. He is an ex- 
pert in “random numbers.” He dabbles 
with paints and recently showed me a small 
canvas on which he had daubed spots of 
many colors without any regard to order. 
He calls it “Random Blobs" and says it has 
the significance of unity with his mathe- 
matical specialty. I am not sure that this 
is true, but it is an interesting thought. 

A bare 300 yards from here is a strange 
looking building. Its dominant feature is 
a stubby, concrete cylinder, stark In outline. 
It is embellished, however, with three strik- 
ing sculptural abstractions which perhaps 
represent elements of Polynesian mystique— 
no one is really sure, including the artist on 
our faculty who created them. It is certain, 
however, that this touch of creativity has 
converted the building from a drab silo into 
an exciting structure. Naturally, one of 
artistic bent who views the effect gloats a 
bit and says that this is evidence that the 
creative artist is essential for achieving a 
proper balance to the work of the crass en- 
gineer—and he is entirely correct. 

Inside this building there is a reverse 
phenomenon. The structure houses a nu- 
clear reactor which resulted from the funda- 
mental knowledge acquired by the physicists 
in the splitting of the atom. When this re- 
actor is in operation, it emits a fantastically 
beautiful, bluish glow which, until two dec- 
ades ago, was literally not of this world. 
Outside of nuclear reactors I have never seen 
it duplicated elsewhere in nature or on any 


- canvas. Perhaps there is something new 


here for the visual arts. 

Recently the writings of the eminent 
novelist, C. P. Snow, have caused consider- 
able controversy. Sir Charles, who was first 
an eminent scientist and government official 
and later a writer, decries the serious schism 
in understanding and appreciation between 
the scientist and the humanist. He feels that 
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this is much more serious than superficial 
arguments and exhibitions of mutual 
dain. He feels that something should be 
done about it. At least to a degree, he m 
be correct, and it should be the role of $% 
university to take positive action, Certain- 
ly a university should not only imply uni- 
versality, It should embrace unity—not 
necessarily complete unity of knowledge, but 
certainly unity of general understandings. 
appreciation, and p This is the chal- 
lenge of modern education: to present to 
scientist an appreciation of the arts, 

to the humanist, an abiding sense of thé 
values and contributions of science, Be thé 
student a future scientist, engineer, doctor. 
artist, or musician, true personal reward yd 
fulfillment can come about only throug 
such appreciation of and hunger for, 
truth of both art and science, which is the 
beauty of life and nature. t 

I anticipate that there will be significa? 
curriculum changes within the next decade 
which will represent a better balance than 
there has eyer been in basic education, lead- 
ing to improved understanding and appre" 
ciation, among all our people, of the essen- 
tials of modern life—science, the humani- 
ties, and the arts. 

But our obligation does not end here. 
While some of our young people move 
to specialization in the sciences and 
professions, others turn toward propagatio? 
of the artistic practice—in’ painting, sculp- 
ture, and music—in the academic depart” 
ments devoted to the majors in these fields. 
Here the creative impulse is nourished and 
channeled by an understanding of the past 
and of the techniques and forces which Have 
enriched and advanced the arts. Thus is the 
entire educational process devoted to the 
perfection of the individual and the ulti- 
mate perfection of society, which is in it 
self an art. 

The university’s role also extends to the 
nourishment of the cultural hunger whic? 
has been awakened in the classroom or the 
home, In common with other institutions 
of fine arts we have the obligation to pre“ 
sent, both to students and to the public: 
opportunities for enrichment through con 
certs, lectures, dramatic offerings, and & 
hibits. One of these exhibits we wish to ont 
to your attention is here today. This 15 
collection of rarely displayed, privately 
owned works of contemporary artists 3 
haye been brought together in the exhibi- 
tion room of this Lockwood Memorial Li 
brary, so often the scene of other e: 
of art and literary manuscripts, As OW 
contribution to this glorious day whic? 
marks the reopening of the Albright-Kn0* 
Art Gallery, we are proud to present this col- 
lection of works by Picasso, Chagall, Modi 
gliani, Vass, and Clifford Styll. which his 
been arranged by Dr. Oscar Silverman, 
rector of libraries. 3 

Up to this point we have spoken pri 
marily of the role of the University of Bur- 
falo in fine arts. This is a role which ¥ 
are confident will be expanded as the 
versity continues to develop. We would 
hope one day to achieve a distinction in 
education in the arts comparable to that 
which has been brought to our communiti 
by the international acclaim which — 
Albright-Knox Gallery has won as one 
the truly outstanding centers of exhibition 
of modern art in our Nation. To 
develop our facilities in this area, we have 
plans for a visual arts center, which, to, 
gether with the Baird Music Building and 
the projected drama building and aud! 
torium, will, in the not too distant future 
comprise a complete and integrated cent 
for the fine arts of which the university and 
all the people of New York State can well 
be proud. 

It is most fitting that we, as a university: 
should pay honor and tribute, on this hapPY 
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ay, to the giants of the arts, who have 
to us, literally, from all over the world. 
very presence inspires us to dedicate 
huitelves anew to the work of nourishing the 
ties and the arts. May we not look 
Torward to a modern renaissance of interest 
education, through example, 
an overall increase in cultural ac- 
None of us here would revert to the 
of classical education of the 1800's 
We can foster a keener appreciation 
Among the general population of the tradi- 
fons which have made our way of life what 
is and which are the key to our future 
ent, 
i We grasp this challenge squarely, we can 
huo to assure the long-range view of the 
man race glimpsed by the English histori- 
Arnold D. Toynbee, in an article in the 
Ork Times magazine a few years ago, 
would have it that 300 years from 
20th century will not be remem- 
world wars or the automobile, the 
, antibiotics, or even nuclear energy 
for “having been the first age 
dawn of civilization some 5,000 or 
years back, in which people dared to 
it practicable to make the benefits of 
ion available for the whole human 
ually applicable to the arts and to 
this is the task to which we of 
mtury must devote our energies 
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in closing let mé sound one note of 
tribute for the work of our good 
Seymond Knox, for his unfailing de- 
to the cause of education and the 
immeasurable contributions to 
life and educational opportunity 
ufalo. This round of symposia and 
a amemoration. the magnificent new wing 
—— Albright-Knox Gallery, the well-de- 
tion recognition for its modern art collec- 
are indeed—as Time magazine somewhat 
Wr noted Shortys Triumph.” 
is richly deserved acclaim, but I am 
is more to come. In his duality as 
t of the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy 
chairman of the Council of the Uni- 
Buffalo, Mr. Knox catalyzes the 
y to the highest levels of accom- 
As the university rises in stature 
the path of the arts hand-in-hand 
refurbished and revitalized gallery, 
soon come the day when Time will 
Constrained to publish another feature 
and it will be entitled Shorty's 
Triumph.” 
prin, Welcome to all of you. 
ege to have you with us. 
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dr. J. Fain Moore, of Coolidge, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


De OF TEXAS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22,1962 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Uder leave to extend my remarks in the 
be ond. I wish to include a copy of a let- 
der witten to President Eisenhower un- 
Pain ate of October 25, 1956, by Dr. J. 

Moore, of Coolidge, Tex. 
stitu. Moore has been a longtime con- 
meent of mine and it is always a pleas- 
ton, to receive mail from him, as the con- 
Rives are always indicative that he has 
much thought to the matters which 
before the Congress. 
sone following letter, although written 
© 6 years ago, is very much up to date 
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at this time in that it deals with one of 

the current major problems—reciprocal 

trade: 

Dr. MOORE WRITES TO PRESIDENT EISEN- 
HOWER— WRITTEN OCTOBER 25, 1956 

‘The PRESIDENT, 

Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mn. PresiIpentr: I would like to 
express to you my thoughts concerning the 
unbalance in our economy concerning agri- 
culture and its relation to all other major 
industries. To begin with, when our forefa- 
thers landed on our shores among savage In- 
dians and a primeval forest where resources 
and ability to manufacture essential products 
were so limited as to make competition with 
the old corporations of England and Europe 
impossible, our government instituted a tariff 
to protect our infant manufacturing indus- 
tries until they were able to meet competi- 
tion on an equal basis. Today we have the 
largest and most powerful corporations in 
the world. We claim to be the most efficient 
and economic mass producers in the world. 
We have always preached free open competi- 
tion to be the life of trade and essential for 
a good democracy, a proposition which I be- 
lieve is almost axiomatic. I believe if free 
trade and competition is good for our 48 
States, our Territories, and our 168 million 
people, it should be good to have free trade 
and competition among all nations. 

It seems quite incongruous for our indus- 
tries with unmatched efficiency and mass 
production at this late date to refuse world- 
wide free competition that would enable the 
vast majority of humanity, all but destitute 
in many foreign lands, to accumulate gradu- 
ally a balance of exchange to buy all the 
products as surplus the American agricul- 
ture could produce on 100 percent of its 
farmland. If these poor and destitute 
people were permitted to receive for their 
goods and services through free worldwide 
competition an equitable price for their 
goods and services, their economic growth 
would soon enable them to have a balance 
of exchange to buy and consume all surplus 
agricultural products produced free of acre- 
age control and price supports. 

I believe the only way to achieve lasting 
world peace is to establish a world monetary 
exchange which would be equitable, fair, and 
just for all peoples, so their goods and sery- 
ices would bring on a free world competitive 
basis the same price less competitor's cost of 
transportation and handling. Every human 
being has an innate desire for self-expression 
both physical and mental, to produce those 
things that his talents, training, skill, and 
economy permit. I believe if we had a world- 
wide equitable exchange of goods and sery- 
ices, free of all tariffs, where any products 
made by any man, anywhere, whether In- 
dian, Burmese, Chinese, or African, would 
reward him the same world price for his 
skill and effort, quality considered, that a 
man in any other nation could produce of 
like quality there would be an immediate 
rise in the economic, social, and educational 
development of the impoverished countries 
and people constituting more than half of 
humanity at this late age. Every man 
would know the reward for his products of 
his skill, efficiency, thrift, and labor would 
be the same on the world market for equal 
quality. These destitute millions’ economy 
would soon rise to where they would have a 
balance of exchange to buy all the food pro- 
duction, not only ours, but of the world. 

In the midst of a world seething with dis- 
trust, fear, and insecurity, I believe we should 
invite a reappraisal of existing world gov- 
ernments with the aim of establishing a 
world medium of exchange that is just and 
equitable to all nations and remove all 
privilege tariff walls. The nations could 
settle down with a sense of security and 
lack of distrust and fear, with the knowledge 
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every man and government had an equal 
world economic opportunity only to be dis- 
turbed by some power-mad maniac, whom 
world humanity and sentiment would orush 
in its inception. 

It seems to me to be most inconsistent to 
preach free, open competition as the life 
of a free trade and enterprise, as the farmer 
has had to do in the world market, and our 
billion-dollar corporations and others lie be- 
hind a tariff wall and refuse to enter or ac- 
cept free competition. I believe the greatest 
blessing this world of humanity desires is 
world peace throughout the lands and where 
every man could exchange his goods and 
services on an equal basis throughout the 
world. This, Mr. President, I believe to be 
the only basic, fundamental condition, the 
attainment of which will accomplish a per- 
manent basis for a lasting world peace de- 
void of fear, doublecrossing, and power 
blocking by nations to seek either protection 
or advantage. I believe that if free trade 
and competition is best for 48 States and 
territories, it is best and just as applicable 
between all our family of nations and their 
people. 

In the soul of mankind, there exists a sense 
of right and equity as related to his fellow 
man, and when he sees all international cards 
thrown on the table face up to accomplish 
the condition I have tried to outline, and 
stands in the true light of every man's free 
opportunity to apply his skill and effort for 
himself and his fellow man on an equitable 
and just basis, his animosity toward man- 
kind and other nations will fade away. 

I have the honor to remain, 

Yours faithfully, 
J. Farn Moore, M.D. 


Buy No U.N. Bonds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial in the Dallas Morning News, 
entitled “Buy No U.N. Bonds,” with 
which I am in full agreement. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Buy No U.N. Bonps 

How many Americans would be foolish 
enough to stand on a street corner passing 
out $10 bills in exchange for $5's? Not 
many, we'll wager. That is almost precisely 
what President Kennedy asked all of us to 
do when he asked Congress for an appropria- 
tion of $100 million from the U.S. Treasury 
to purchase bonds offered by the United 
Nations. 

These U.N, bonds are to be purchased on 
a 25-year term at an interest rate of 2 per- 
cent. To buy them, the United States must 
borrow money at the standard rate of nearly 
4 percent. This is just plumb foolish. The 
President should know better. His own fam- 
ily fortune certainly was not amassed by 
doing business in this way. 

This U.N.-bond scheme is little more than 
a gimmick. Realizing that Americans and 
their Representatives in Congress have be- 
come resentful of having to bail out the 
U.N. whenever it is in need of funds, U.N. 
officials decided the best way to get more 
money out of the U.S. Treasury would he to 
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make the current bailing out appear more 
businesslike. But a legitimate bond program 
involves a guarantee of repayment. This 
the U.N. cannot give. It may not be around 
another year, much less 25. 

These are only a few of the many objec- 
tions to this request. As Representative 
Joun F. BALDWIN, In., has pointed out, the 
United States, in effect, would be making an 
indirect loan of more than $20 million to the 
Soviet Union by purchasing the bonds. This 
is the amount in which the Soviet Union is 
in default of its special U.N, assessments. 

Also, we would in effect be making indirect 
loans to 82 of the U. N. s 104 members, for 
this is the number who have not been paying 
their share. Some of these nations, of 
course, have good reason for not “coughing 
up” the “dough” to support the UN. s special 
projects—like the Congo operation, for in- 
stance, What we are doing, in effect, is try- 
ing to undercut the financial pressure they 
have tried to apply by paying their assess- 
ments for them. 

Purchase of these bonds by the United 
States will amount to a clearcut endorse- 
ment of the Congo operation and similar 
use of U.N. force in the internal affairs of 
other countries, because the primary reason 
for making the fund appeal was to cover the 
high cost of the U.N.’s war on Katanga. 

Senator Harry F. Byrd, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, has said that we are setting a prec- 
edent for a flood of similar bond issues by 
the U.N. in the future. He has also noted 
that the President is asking Congress to per- 
form its constitutional obligations in re- 
verse, by increasing the debt of the United 
States in order to pay off the debts of 
the U.N. 

Many will argue that, though it is an 
unwise venture, the purchase of U.N. bonds 
by the United States is essential to save the 
U.N.—the “last, best hope of mankind,” as 
some have put it. Humbug. If the U.N. 
must be saved—and we're not entirely con- 
vinced at this point that it should—this will 
not do it. Congress can always appropriate 
specific grants, in specific amounts, for spe- 
cific purposes, to keep it going. 

More important is that the continued ex- 
istence and usefulness of the U.N. must de- 
pend upon the cooperation and support of 
all of its members. To date, four-fifths of 
them are not participating. It is unlikely 
that they ever will, as long as the United 
States is willing to pick up the tab. 


The Defense of the Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, an excel- 
lent and searching article by M. J. Ros- 
sant, financial editor of Business Week, 
appeared in a recent Reporter magazine, 
on United States-European relationships 
due to our respective balance-of-pay- 
ments positions: 

THE DEFENSE or THE DOLLAR—MR. KENNEDY 
Heeps EUROPE'S ADMONITION To BALANCE 
Our Books 

(By M. J. Rossant) 

Predicting the revenues and expenditures 
of the Federal Government 18 months In ad- 
vance is an iffy affair. Yet as early as last 
September, Mr. Kennedy pledged a balanced 
budget for the fiscal year ending in June 
1963, and while it will be a long time before 
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the results are in, the prediction of a balance 
was deemed essential by the President and 
his advisers. The event that dictated the 
decision was the annual meeting of the 
International Monetary Fund, whose head- 
quarters are in Washington but which con- 
vened last fall in Vienna, bringing together 
finance ministers and central bankers from 
all over the non-Communist world. 

The major topic on the agenda was a pro- 
posal to strengthen the international finan- 
cial network by enlarging the International 
Monetary Fund's resources. But much of 
the discussion centered on the economic poli- 
cies of the United States. Indeed, delegates 
from the Western European nations indulged 
in some thinly veiled criticism in public 
which was reinforced in much blunter terms 
in private. What is more, the representatives 
of the New Frontier, headed by Secretary of 
the Treasury Douglas Dillon, had to heed 
the stewards of newly rich Europe, whose 
sermons on fiscal responsibility and faith 
in monetary discipline are reflected in the 
Kennedy administration's economic program, 
particularly the presentation of a budget in 
nominal balance and the promise to achieve 
an equilibrium in the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments, 

The reason the adménistration had to re- 
spond to European pressure was fairly sim- 
ple: thanks to the huge reserves of dollars 
they have accumulated, the European cen- 
tral banks, acting with their governments, 
now have it in their power—should their 
confidence in the U.S. economy be sufficiently 
shaken—to bring about a run on gold which 
in turn could force a devaluation of the 
dollar. 

The harsh discipline of the old gold stand- 
ard, the so-called rules of the game that 
called for a country suff, from an out- 
flow of funds to put its domestic economy 
through the wringer, no longer applies. Gov- 
ernments everywhere give priority to im- 
proving domestic conditions, for they cannot 
afford, politically or economically, the toll 
exacted by a deflationary policy designed to 
enhance the competitive position of their 
industry. But the Kennedy administration 
has also discovered that it is impossible to 
concentrate on the domestic economy to the 
neglect of external financial problems. This 
new fact of life was bluntly stated by Under 
Secretary of the Treasury Robert V. Roosa, 
who recently observed that the United States 
cahnot “be insulated from the consequences, 
the discipline if you will, of its balance of 
payments.” - 

Certainly, the persistent deficits that the 
United States is experiencing in its trans- 
actions with the rest of the world have in- 
fluenced the administration's economic 
plans. The new discipline involved present- 
ing a balanced Federal budget to convince 
the international financial community of 
Washington's determination to gain control 
over its fiscal responsibilities. With business 
activity in an expanding phase, a balanced 
budget could be justified on purely domestic 
grounds, and the administration has been 
quick to point out that it no longer has to 
rely on deficit financing to stimulate the 
economy because it can now count on a 
much higher intake of taxes from individuals 
and corporations to offset its expenditures. 
Mr. Kennedy and his economic advisers are 
critical of the Eisenhower regime for restrict- 
ing the growth of the economy through a 
radical shift from deficit to surplus in the 
budget accompanied by an equally extreme 
move from easy to tight money. They are 
pursuing a contrasting course, hoping to 
avoid any sharp change in budget policy by 
actually increasing Federal outlays to insure 
that the economi¢ upsurge will be main- 
tained. In essence, this concept of the eco- 
nomic role of government is that it should 
act as both a stabilizing and an expanding 
influence. Accordingly, with expansion al- 
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ready underway but with the deficit in the 
payments balance on the increase, W. 
ton ís placing increased emphasis on stabili- 
vation. 

GOLD RUSH DAYS IN LONDON 


By any yardstick the United States is stil 
the world’s richest nation. But the Ameri- 
can dollar is no longer the one inviolate paper 
currency, and the U.S. gold stock, which 
once so huge as to be considered impres- 
nable, has been eroding at an alarming rate- 
Between 1958 and 1960, the deficit in thé 
U.S. balance of payments, which is a m 

of our total transactions with other cou 
tries, amounted to over $11 billion; 

this same period, some $5 billion held by 
foreign central banks was exchanged for 
gold. 

After the Second World War, the United 
States emerged as the leading internati 
banker, providing both short- and long- 
credit to the rest of the world, so that 
dollar became the major for set- 
tling international transactions and a reserv? 
for foreign currencies. The dollar standard 
thus became an effective substitute for che 
old gold standard, for the dollar itself hat 
gold backing, and foreign governments and 
central banks have the right to buy gold for 
dollars at the fixed price of $35 an ounce 
During the early postwar period, Europe 
suffering from a severe dollar shortage and 
in fact preferred dollars to gold. But more 
recently, the swelling deficit in the U.S. pals 
ance of payments has brought a glut 
dollars to Europe, and its central banks hate 
taken to exchanging their dollars for gold to 
build up their reserves. 

The causes of the dollar now were largeY 
our own doing: foreign aid programs, 
ning with the massive dollar infusions of the 
Marshall plan, military purchases in support 
of our forces in Europe, long-term corporat? 
investment, and the increase in tourism. 

For years, Washington found little cause 
for alarm over the deficit in its balance 
payments, taking the view that if a problem 
existed it was that the United States had 
too much of the world’s reserves. Then. E 
October 1960, the price of gold on London 
free market rose to $40 an ounce on 
that the dollar would be devalued. 
was no solid basis for the story, but concern 
about the American recession, the long-te™ 
erosion of the dollar’s purchasing power, and 
uncertainty ascribable to the election ca 
paign (with Kennedy being viewed as Bir 
inflationist) led to a dumping of dollars 
a run on gold. The London gold rush finally 
made Washington aware that things migh 
never be the same again; that gold, which 
had been something of a barbarous relic, as 
John Maynard Keynes put it, had been Te 
discovered, assuming some of its old m 
and danger. 8 

Today our gold stock is in the neighbor 
hood of $16.8 billion as compared to n 
billion In 1949. But because a 28-percen 
gold backing is required by law for the ao- 
mestic money supply, the amount of fre 
gold available to support the dollar abroad 
is just above $5 billion. Theoretically 
least, the United States is vulnerable to $ 
gold run, for with official foreign hol of 
amounting to about $12 billion, any one 
a handful of central banks could start a 
overnight by demanding gold in excha 
for dollars. 

THE HIDDEN HAND 


This development has given enormous 
power and prestige to the men who head 
Banque de France, the Deutsche Bundesbar s 
de Nederlansche Bank, and the Bank of 5 
land. The money managers are all publie 
servants responsive to their governments. b 
they enjoy considerable autonomy in 
formulation and execution of policy. Th& 
must decide whether to tighten or liberali# 
credit on the basis of their assessment of pre 
valling monetary conditions. The nature 
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their job tends to make central bankers a 
Amar secretive and conservative breed. 
it the guardians of their countries’ currency, 
ky understandable that they should have 
Š anti-inflationary bias, but it is often given 
c tone, suggesting that tight 
— and high interest rates are good and 
t easy money and low interest rates are 
w evil. There is in fact a mystique 
about central banking, which Walter Bagehot 
fesctibed as “the hidden hand.” Though 
üble ttioners are now much more in the 
ee eye than in Victorian days, they main- 
Tho Something of the attitude of high priests 
&re prepared to hazard unpopularity in 
ense of sound money. 
tit would be unfair to regard these men 
trea: sinister cabal who would deliberately 
— chaos by a run on the dollar. On the 
trary, they have been anxious to protect 
dollar and see it strengthened. But with 
Much of their own reserves in dollars, they 
Unt they have a right to insist that the 
ted States maintain a stable currency, 
loreover, if they should refrain from buy- 
d and the dollar were devalued, they 
almost certainly be relieved of their 
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far, the central bankers have been 
heoPerating with the United States, and they 
Pegi been exerting an increasing influence 
bene policy. Their role helps explain the 
At Ormance of the Kennedy administration. 
first, many of Kennedy's economic brain 
Were in favor of an emergency tax cut 
Counter the recession; they also advocated 
‘uch bigger outlay in the civilian sector. 
Dillon and Roosa at the Treasury and 
McChesney Martin, of the Federal 
Board, felt that the recession would 
lived, and that a tax cut or a big 
t would be regarded unfavorably in for- 
financial circles. Their intervention 
Kennedy; and as it turned out, 
major portion of the increase in the 
a t during Mr. Kennedy’s first 
was due to the military buildup 
Berlin crisis rather than to the 
ion measures. Moreover, after the 
Meeting, the President ordered Gov- 
t spending held down to keep the 
from going above $7 billion, which was 
low the $12.4 billion deficit for fiscal 
» Tun up by Eisenhower in countering 
7-58 recession. 

changed status of the dollar also in- 
Monetary policy. Traditionally, the 
y for countering a recession calls for 
tral bank to increase the supply of 
This has the effect of making funds 
le at low rates of interest. In the 
Previous postwar recessions the Fed- 
Reserve Board did just that, and forced 
Short-term rate down below 1 percent. 
last year, the Kennedy administration— 
the Federal Reserve Board—recognized 
to this tactic would lead to an 
funds to higher yielding markets 
us swelling the deficit in the bal- 
Payments. So the Federal Reserve 
&bandoned its former practice and 
Credit into the economy by trading 
ernment obligations of various terms 
turity. This served to bolster the 
term rate, which remained above 2 
throughout the year, while making 

Cadily available. A 
domestic actions were linked with 
international moves taken by the ad- 
tion to erect a defense in depth for 
ollar, Until last year, there was a great 
the Of talk about cooperating to maintain 
existing international monetary frame- 
Mane but very little of a permanent or sub- 
tive nature was accomplished. The co- 
tion that did exist was mainly jerry- 
+ Set up after trouble had actually 
Pted. For example, it was only after the 
Uy ber gold rush took place that the Treas- 
Englaro a consultations with the Bank of 
d, which had been unwilling to feed 
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gold into the market on its own account to 
defend the dollar. After the negotiations, 
Officials refused to confirm or deny that the 
bank had agreed to supply gold to the market 
on the understanding that the U.S. Treasury 
would replenish its stocks. But most private 
bankers are certain that such an agreement 
was made and Is still in force. 

By and large, the administration made 
considerable progress last year in gaining 
the cooperation of other governments and 
their central banks. Mr. Kennedy, it can 
be said with assurance, does not want to 
be stigmatized as a devaluator of the dollar. 
By the same token, no central banker—or 
Western European government—would relish 
gaining notoriety for starting a run on gold. 
But the price of their cooperation has been 
so high as to make the building of dollar 
defenses slow and laborious. 

Even now, they are far from impregnable. 
But the administration did succeed in get- 
ting foreign central banks to exercise more 
restraint in their demand for gold. As a re- 
sult, the United States lost only $900 million 
in 1961, compared to a withdrawal of $1.7 
billion the previous year. Nor are the banks 
buying gold on the free market. According 
to Mocatta and Goldsmid, a leading London 
bullion firm, “It appears that these institu- 
tions have a gentlemen’s agreement not to 
purchase gold for the time being.” By agree- 
ing to hold most of the new dollar assets 
they accumulate rather than exchange them 
for gold, the central banks are hoping to pre- 
vent an upsurge in private speculative de- 
mand that would entail an indirect drain 
on the U.S. gold stock. For in the short 
run the main problem is psychological—to 
maintain confidence in the dollar and avert 
an outflow of funds, whether American 
owned or foreign, which the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers admitted in its economic re- 
port, can be “large, sudden, erratic, con- 
tagious, and self-reinforcing.” 

The United States has not been content 
merely with a gentlemen’s agreement, After 
consideration of more radical plans that 
were strongly opposed by Europe, the ad- 
ministration again put its support behind 
a proposal offered by Per Jacobsson, head of 
the International Monetary Fund, to increase 
the Fund's reserves by obtaining standby 
credits from the major industrial countries 
that could be lent to a country whose cur- 
rency comes under pressure. 

The Jacobsson plan won agreement in 
principle in Vienna, with all issues left to 
be hammered out by the 10 nations in- 
vyolved—including Britain and 6 European 
nations, plus Canada, Japan, and the United 
States—the so-called lenders’ club. Last De- 
cember, after a long series of secret negotia- 
tions, the agreement was finally reached. 
Though it may be a step forward, as the ad- 
ministration claims, more than anything else 
the formation of the lenders’ club is a sign 
of the shift in the balance of financial power 
from Washington to Europe. 


THE RULES OF THE CLUB 


In any event it is a small and hobbled 
step, for the only effective credit on which 
the United States can draw will be the $2.5 
Dillion put up by the European members 
of the club, Moreover, a prospective lender 
can refuse to advance credit if it feels that 
the borrowing country represents a bad risk. 
This provision is a compromise between the 
original proposal to make commitments au- 
tomatic and the counterproposal of the 
French and Dutch—speaking on behalf of 
the Common Market—for veto power if the 
borrowing country failed to take corrective 
measures, To avoid affronting a fellow club 
member in search of a loan, the rule now 
allows & country to beg off simply by plead- 
ing that it has its own payments problems, 
Under these conditions, a borrowing member 
Is likely to comply with policies suggested 
by the prospective lenders. 
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The real significance of the club is that 
the United States and Britain, the so-called 
key currency countries, which have had the 
most powerful voices in such international 
institutions as the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund, are now yield- 
ing some of their power to the Common Mar- 
ket countries. Although the club has been 
set up as part of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, its resources are available only 
to its members, who will consider transac- 
tions in private consultations, The Common 
Market nations are in fact the club, forming 
a majority that can block any action. 

Both central bankers and financial officials 
are in almost continuous consultation 
through the newly formed Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, 
which has been located in Paris. But the 
Finance Committee of the OECD is made up 
of the members of the lenders’ club, which 
indicates that its policies will be decided 
there and then passed on to the IMF in 
Washington. And another small group, 
working party 3 of OECD's Economic Policy 
Committee, has been charged with the task 
of coordinating policies aimed at narrowing 
the gap between American and European 
interest rates, which is an additional buffer 
against currency runs, Officials of the Ken- 
nedy administration have also checked their 
policies with OECD with the double objec- 
tive of gaining useful advice while explain- 
ing the U.S. position. 

Judging from Mr. Kennedy’s economic re- 
port and the accompanying study by his 
Council of Economic Advisers, the adminis- 
tration is satisfied with the results to date. 
But while the payments deficit for 1961 is 
estimated at $2.5 billion against $3.9 billion 
in 1960, all the improvement took place in 
the first half, when business was feeling the 
effects of the recession and cut its imports 
at the same time that Europe's boom kept 
exports at a high level. The overall position 
deteriorated from quarter to quarter, with 
the deficit in the last 3 months running at 
an annual rate of $5 billion, the highest level 
since the fourth quarter a year ago. 

It is difficult to foresee any better showing 
this year. If business activity is up to the 
administration's predictions, it will surely 
mean a substantial increase in demand for 
imports; and with Europe's rate of growth 
currently slipping, the prospect for compen- 
sation in the form of exports is slim. 
This will narrow the surplus in the U.S. trade 
account, and it is questionable whether the 
Government account can be reduced signifi- 
cantly, although Washington cherishes the 
hope that France will follow Germany's ex- 
ample and offset our dollar expenditures 
abroad by increased purchases of military 
equipment in the United States. The most 
sensitive and volatile areas are in the flow 
of funds, either for long-term investment or 
in short-term capital movements. In recent 
months, both categories have been reacting 
unfavorably and there is no concrete evi- 
dence that the trend will be reversed. 

GENTLEMEN AND DOLLARS 


The administration, however, feels confi- 
dent that the business expansion will bring 
higher interest rates, which would attract 
short-term funds and make for investment 
opportunities with appeal for long-term 
capital. Treasury officials admit that most 
of the administration’s proposals for restor- 
ing equilibrium, including its new trade pro- 
gram, are basically long-range measures that 
would not have much immediate impact 
even if Congress acted in unexpected haste 
and approved them. So in the short run, 
the fate of the dollar depends on the con- 
tinued cooperation of foreign central bankers 
who in turn are subject to apprehensions of 
their own. 

It is unquestionably true that in the fall 
of 1960 large-scale purchases of gold and 
foreign securities by Americans contributed 
to the London gold rush. While Congress 
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has since enacted a law forbidding U.S. citi- 
gens to hoard or purchase gold abroad, an 
American flight from the dollar is still pos- 
sible and, if it happens, could touch off a 
crisis. Even if Europe’s central bankers— 
and thelr governments—are committed to 
help, they are already uneasy about the 
present size of their dollar reserves and 
might act less than gentlemanly if con- 
fronted with a fresh flood of dollars from 
America. * 

Washington recognizes this danger, and for 
psychological reasons has decided that it 
would be unwise to overemphasize the criti- 
cal nature of the balance-of-payments prob- 
lems. It is too new and complex a subject 
to be readily explicable. Unlike the British, 
who have been frequently faced with the 
challenge of export or die and are prepared, 
however grudgingly, to make sacrifices, 
Americans might react unfavorably. Re- 
sistance could lead to a flight of capital, for 
example, or Congress might slash foreign aid 
and domestic nondefense expenditures. 

Mr. Kennedy is not ducking or sidestepping 
the problem. On the contrary, his economic 
program—the new trade proposals, his tax 
recommendations, the decision to expand 
Government spending, and even the sug- 
gested yardsticks to govern labor-manage- 
ment wage negotiations—is intended to 
eliminate the payments deficit by stimulat- 
ing growth and strengthening the competi- 
tive position of the American economy. The 
pledge of a balanced budget when business 
activity is rising is not inconsistent with his 
long-term objectives. The need to gain 
Europe's cooperation may have set limits to 
the administration's freedom of action, but 
it has not yet entalled any serious restraints 
on growth. 

If the administration is to be faulted, it 
should be on other grounds. The notion 
that the United States must mend its ways 
and adhere to Europe's example is ludicrous, 
yet in some ways this seems to be the present 
trend in Washington. Europe's financial 
health continues to depend to a large extent 
on the United States, which has every right 
to demand, now that the patient has been 
rehabilitated, that it contribute to the 
strengthening of the Western alliance. The 
degree of this trend may be measured by the 
fact that the administration is much more 
concerned with restoring confidence by gain- 
ing control over its domestic finances than 
in prodding Europe into a greater show of 
responsibility for the defense of the dollar. 

It is even conceivable that the administra- 
tion will be forced to take still more conser- 
vative steps in order to buttress the dollar. 
But the breakdown of the gold standard in 
the 1930's demonstrates that adherence to 
fiscal and monetary orthodoxy is hardly a 
guaranteed defense. If the new discipline 
results in stunting economic growth, the 
price of cooperation may prove too high, 

Cooperation has in fact been comparatively 
one sided with the Europeans making little 
more than the most cursory gestures of col- 
lective action. They should be persuaded to 
act with some largess. It should be noted 
that assets of Americans in foreign countries 
amount to well over $40 billion, the bulk of 
it in Europe, which far outweighs short-term 
liabilities in the hands of foreigners that are 
posing so obvious a threat. Most of these 
American investments abroad represent cor- 
porate acquisitions—FPord's $374 million pur- 
chase of Ford of Engiand in 1960 and Good- 
year's recent takeover of Fulda, one of West 
Germany's largest tiremakers, for some $7 
million—and direct expenditures on plants 
and machinery. As such, they are not liquid 
but they have placed dollars in the hands of 

ho are reluctant to use them 
for long-term investments and loans of their 
own. The administration has no plans to 
prevent Americans from investing abroad, 
but it can use foreign assets as a stick against 
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the hoarders of Europe. If cooperation is to 
be effective, it must not be directed only 
at achieving growth with stability on the 
domestic front but at a much greater utili- 
zation in the interests of the West of the 
surpluses amassed and frozen abroad—for 
instance In areas, both military and econom- 
ic, where the dollar has been carrying the 
burden. 


Father Hesburgh and Notre Dame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most distinguished constituents of 
my district, the Reverend Theodore Hes- 
burgh, C.S.C., president of the University 
of Notre Dame, was the subject of a pro- 
file cover story in the February 9, 1962, 
issue of Time magazine. 

This story documents the impressive 
growth in excellence of Notre Dame and 
Father Hesburgh’s contribution to this 
growth and leadership beyond the uni- 
versity. The story follows: 

Gop AND MAN AT NOTRE DAME 


“A Catholic university is a contradiction 
in terms.“ George Bernard Shaw once said. 
The Reverend Theodore Martin Hesburgh, 
C.S.C., president of the University of Notre 
Dame, can readily see Shaw's point—that 
religious dogma seems incompatible with 
the scientific spirit of skeptical, free inquiry. 
He can just as readily reply to Shaw. “We 
must cherish both values. We must reflect 
the ‘ancient beauty, ever old and ever new,'” 
he says. There is no conflict between 
science and theology except where there is 
bad science or bad theology.” 

By this precept, Father Hesburgh, 44, is 
guiding the country's best-known Roman 
Catholic university, and has become the most 
influential figure in the reshaping of Cath- 
olle higher education in the United States. 
A school once known chiefly for a football 
team is trying to rise above the undistin- 
guished record of U.S. Catholic colleges in 
general and reach for the renown of the 
Catholic universities of the Middle Ages. 


A SPECTACULAR FLOWERING . 


As spring semester opened last week on 
the campus near South Bend, Notre Dame 
clearly reflected St. Augustine’s “ever old 
and ever new.“ In the Sacred Heart Church, 
young men in blue and gold jackets knelt 
in prayer as a priest pronounced the ancient 
greeting Dominus vobiscum, Across the 
1,100-acre campus, bulldozers chewed the 
frozen earth, and riveters set steel beams 
arattling. Under construction: a geodesic- 
dome student center, a federally financed 
radiation laboratory, a $3 million computer 
center, a 10-story library big enough to seat 
half the student body (total: 6,467 men). 

Notre Dame (pronounced Noter Dayme, 
according to a university ruling made to 
help sportcasters) is the proud possession of 
the Congregation of the Holy Cross,* found- 
ed in France in 1837. In size (world mem- 
bership, 3,300) and wealth, the order does 
not compare with the 422-year-old Jesuits 
(34,700 members), who control 28 US. 
campuses. C.S.C. has only five: Notre Dame, 
Oregon’s Portland University, Massachusetts’ 
Stonehill College, Pennsylvania King's Col- 


*In Latin, Congregatio Sanctae Crucis 
(C.8.C.). 
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lege, and Texas“ St. Edward's College. But 
in Notre Dame, C.S.C. has what ts generally 
acknowledged as the most rapidly improving 
Catholic campus in the United States, 

“The Notre Dame efflorescence,” says Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins, former chancellor of the 
University of Chicago, “has been one of the 
most spectacular developments in higher ed- 
ucation in the last 25 years. I suspect that 
Notre Dame has done more than any other 
institution in this period, possibly because 
there was more to do.” 


THE MISSING SCHOLARS 


What had to be done, and what still 
must be done, is clear from a steady refrain 
of Catholic self-criticism. "In no western 
society Is the intellectual prestige of Cathol- 
icism lower than in the country where, in 
such respects as wealth, numbers, = 
strength of organization, It is so powerful. 
wrote Historian D. W. Brogan. “The gener ri 
Catholic community in America does 20 
know what scholarship is,” said Jesuit Theo- 
logian Gustave Weigel, of Maryland's Wood 
stock College. And the Reverend Jobn J- 
Cavanaugh, Hesburgh’s predecessor at Notre 
Dame, asked sorrowfully, “Where are the 
Catholic Salks, Oppenhelmers, Einsteins? 

The search for the answer leads into 80° 
clology as much as religion, U.S. Ca 
came mainly from Europe's humblest 
and in America were foreigners struggling tor 
security in a hostile society. 
priests seemed even more foreign 
dominant Protestant society, in turn sar 
themselves as protectors of their flock 
against the moral and intellectual corrup” 
tion that was all around. Their own hard 
won learning was something to be passed 
along by rote and discipline, not challenged 
or enlarged by free inquiry. The stifling et 
fects persisted well into the 20th century: 
even with millions of American Catholics two 
and three generations away from their me 
migrant origins and tens of thousands abl 
to afford college. When Americanlzation 
might have been expected to set in, it began 
with the least scholarly practices of 
schools. The result was a blend, in one 
Catholic critic's words, of "Thomism and the 
split T.” 

HUGE EFFORT 


Canon Law 1374 says: “Catholic children 
must not attend non-Catholic, neutral. Of 
mixed schools, that is, those which are 2150 
open to non-Catholics.” In practice, this 
is not fully possible in the Protestant United 
States. Nearly half of the Nation’s Catholle 
grade and high school children and 60 Per- 
cent of its Catholic collegians attend non 
Catholic institutions. With some 10,000 
Catholics, for example, New York Uni 7 
(enrollment: 43,000) has been called th 
largest Catholic university in the country. 

Yet the Catholic school effort is huge. 
biggest complex of private education in 
world. In higher education, it x 
267 campuses, including 31 universities, en 
rolling 322,000 students (about 8 percent 
all U.S. college enrollment). These college“ 
are fed by 12,700 grade and high schools oa. 
rolling 5,300,000 students—1 out of 8 US: 
schoolchildren. 


FEW PHI BETA KEYS 


Few secular colleges can match catnollé 
education at its Latin-and-Greek best: 
“pure” B.A, offered at many Jesuit campuses: 
But overall, Catholic colleges weigh ugh 
on the U.S. academic scales. There is 2° 
Catholic equivalent of Amherst, Oberlin 
Reed, or Swarthmore, let alone Harvard, Tau. 
or Princeton. Notre Dame Itself is not Y° 
among the top schools. s 

One gage of quality among the Nation 
colleges and universities is a Phi Beta Kappa 
chapter. Whereas 167 secular campuses 
empowered to award a Phi Beta Kappa pet 
only 3 Catholic colleges can (catholi? 
University, the College of St. Catherine in 87 
Paul, and—beginning next month— 
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bam), Another gage is Rhodes scholarships 
‘OF study at Oxford: of the 1,670 awarded in 
Past 57 years, students at Catholic col- 
ees have won just 15, including 5 at 
Otre Dame. Catholic colleges do not pro- 
duce enough doctoral candidates, either 
or lay, to replenish their own fac- 
ultles. In Woodrow Wilson fellowships for 
te study by prospective professors, 
Catholic schools do better: Notre Dame has 
St. Louls University 36, Fordham 28— 
222 t Yale's 132, Harvard's 142, Princeton's 
Some of the trouble is money. The aver- 
Age Catholic college has 300 or 400 students, 
ul t cash for science facilities or even fac- 
ty pay. This is particularly true of 
Women’s colleges, which heavily. outnumber 
those for men. 
To Notre Dame's President Hesburgh, all 
this means that we have our work to do.” 
TOTAL TRUTH 


t is that work? The text of Catholic 
Ucation is that of the old Baltimore cate- 
iam: “God created man to know Him, to 
© him and to serve Him in this life, and 
In be happy with Him forever in the next.” 
min’ Catholic view, education is thus com- 
tted to total truth—moral, religious, and 
ectual, Unlike secularists; Catholics 
t divide reason and revelation into tidy 
thnPartments; each informs and reinforces 
Other. “The hell of secular society un- 
tiacemed by Christianity,” said St. Augus- 
» “4s not even capable of improvement.” 
— up Pope Pius XI: “There can be no 
to education which is not wholly directed 
man's last end.” 

At the lower school levels, this means 
cul training in “habitual good acts,” the 
aütükatlon of faith and morals that con- 
hee “soul saving,” the impressive air of 
sre manners, and discipline that 
the €s visitors to any parochial school in 
x d. It means piety: Mass before 
Pranas prayer before class, grace at lunch, 
yer when school lets out, and an av- 
weck 2% hours of religious instruction each 
e 1 means conditioning the will in or- 
ve the wer to choose freely what 

** goog in life. zS d 
fina, ne university level, Catholic education 
Ca its roots in the great tradition of the 
lic universities in the Middle Ages, 
Unt n All-inclusive learning was no problem. 
* then organized their faculties 
queen science of theology, which 
Tuberna all 


reason thtaking synthesizer of Aristotelian 
truth 4nd Christian faith, could say: “The 
of our faith becomes a matter of ridi- 
Bitte dong the infidels if any Catholic, not 
With the necessary scientific learn- 
ecru Presents as a dogma what scientific 
v tiny shows to be false.” 
Sund bl. lesser theologians forgot this 
his advice, When Galileo peered through 
a hey cope 4 centuries later and saw 
Tere centric rather than a geocentric uni- 
+ the result was conflict between baffled 
Roman in: and fascinated scientists. The 
Jure Inquisition forced Galileo to “ab- 
but Gurde. and detest the aforesaid errors,” 
Tus ence was not to be stopped that easily, 
Cente, Nound did pot really heal until this 
John Yet as far back as 1852, Britain's 
Iden Henry Cardinal Newman wrote “The 
‘of į f a University,” a plea for “cultivation 
Versi, intellect." Newman held that a uni- 
is a ty "is not a convent, not a seminary; it 
Wor} aoe to fit men of the world for the 
i BELLIGERENTLY PROTESTANT 
ftom de. catholicism was in midjourney 
1789 e, Inquisition to Newman, Jesuits in 
uty Wade the first U.S. Catholic univer- 
rain. ashington's Georgetown. Georgetown 
cent) its head in an overwhelmingly (99 per- 
And belligerently Protestant new coun- 
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try. A pamphleteer of the time warned of 
the “calm, shrewd, steady, systematic move- 
ment of the Jesuit order * * to subvert 
the Reformation, and to crush the spirit of 
Hberty.”” 

In fact, the swelling flock of unlettered 
immigrants was not much interested in 
higher learning. Putting first things first, 
the bishops in 1884 ordered every parish to 
build a parochial school. Not until 1908, 
when Pius X converted the U.S. mission 
church to full status, did the real history of 
Catholic higher education begin. Various 
religious orders then began building colleges 
(all jealously independent) at a fabulous 
rate: since 1909, Catholic college enrollment 
has Jumped 2,000 percent. 

A HOME IN INDIANA 


Notre Dame got its start when the French- 
born Father Stephen Badin, first Catholic 
priest ordained in the United States, bought 
several hundred acres around his Indiana 
log cabin, deeded it to the nearest bishop for 
a school. In 1842 the C.S.C. in France sent 
Father Edward Sorin, 28, to bulld the school. 
His endowment: an oxcart, seven religious 
helpers and $541.12%4. Bewitched by a fresh 
November snow, Sorin had a vision of purity 
that made him call the place Notre Dame 
(Our Lady). 

After 37 hard years, Sorin's proud achieve- 
ment was a tightly disciplined college, mod- 
eled on a French boarding school. Then the 
place burned to the und. Sorin concluded 
that the Mother of God had “to show me 
that my vision was too narrow.” In 4 months 
fiat, Sorin and the faculty raised the huge 
main building that still stands, topped with 
the golden dome that is Notre Dame's land- 
mark. The school pushed on with its work 
for many years under the Reverend William 
Corby, whose campus stafue has long tagged 
him as “Fair Catch” Corby. 

The next major figure in Notre Dame's 
history was a cmash-noced kid from Chicago, 
2 Norweglan-Amerlcan Protestant named 
Knute Rockne. In 1913 obscure little Notre 
Dame played Army in Yankee Stadium as a 
flier on West Point's football schedule. 
Captain Rockne, at left end, and Quarter- 
back Gus Dorais passed Army to death— 
35 to 13. The stunning upset made Notre 
Dame famous. From nuns to workingmen, 
Catholics all over the country began praying 
on Saturday mornings for Notre Dame vic- 
tories. 

FIGHTING IRISH 


With Rockne as coach, Notre Dame became 
everybody's favorite underdog, then swift!y 
graduated from underdog ranking. Protes- 
tant Sportswriter Grantland Rice supplied 
the “Four Horsemen’? tag; the “Seven 
Mules” menned the line; the Fighting 
Trish,” liberally assisted by Poles, Germans, 
Italians and an occasional Jew, were a na- 
tional institution. From 1918 until he died 
(holding a rosary—he had become con- 
verted) in an airplane crash in 1931, Rockne's 
Notre Dame tackled the Nation's best foot- 
ball teams, won 105 games, tied 5, lost 12. 

Football fame, scorned as it was by in- 
tellectuals, was the key that unlocked the 
sources of money that now pay for Notre 
Dame's increasing academic quality. The 
more scholarly graduates nowadays like to 
recall that Coach Rockne was also a magna 
cum laude graduate (1915), a brilliant chem- 
istry sutdent who worked with Father Julius 
Nieuwland, discoverer of the base for syn- 
thetic rubber. In 1952, Notre Dame honored 
Nieuwland with a first-rate science building 
that bears his name and the inscription, “All 
Things God Hath Made Are Good and Each 
of Them Serves Its Turn.” 


? Rockne's famed 1922-24 backfield: Quar- 
terback Harry Stuhldreher, Halfbacks Don 
Miller and Jim Crowley, Pullback Elmer Lay- 
den. 
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Withal, Notre Dame has not forgotten 
football. Like its once-helpful victim, West 
Point, it believes in the game as a character 
builder. Moreover, football nets $500,000 a 
year. But nowadays Notre Dame imposes 
strict standards on its prime beef, requiring 
a 77-percent average for varsity players 
against the 70-percent passing mark. And 
Hesburgh can permit himself a jibe at Notre 
Dame's 58,000-seat football stadium as “the 
civic opera.” 

I'M GOING TO BE A PRIEST 


The priest who dares to kid about football 
comes from a comfortable, informal home in 
Syracuse, N.Y., where he was the son of a 
plate-glass plant manager of German-French 
descent. “We were middle class, pure and 
simple,“ says Hesburgh. He went to paro- 
chial schools, served as an altar boy, got to 
be a Life Scout, bullt model airplanes, liked 
to hunt and fish, once played Christ in a 
passion play, and graduated third in his high 
school class. What made the quick, dark- 
eyed boy different was his voracious reading 
and early ambition. At 12, he was asked 
by a Holy Cross priest what he wanted to be 
when he grew up—fireman, policemdn, ex- 
plorer? Snapped Hesburgh: “I'm going to 
be a priest, Father. Like you.” 

Duly impressed, Father Thomas Duffy 
scribbled down Hesburgh’s name and at- 
tributes (“fine boy, bright"), eventually 
steered him to Notre Dame. After one year 
on campus, Hesburgh took his novitiate year 
at 2 wilderness camp in Rolling Prairie, Ind. 
Up at 5 every morning, the novices prayed, 
read and recited in Latin; prayed, chopped 
trees, and built a silo. For the voluble Hes- 
burgh, the toughest rule was silence for 
22 hours a day. “It was a boot camp,” says 
Hesburgh. =e 

From an original class of 29, Hesburgh and 
eight others survived to take vows of poverty, 
chastity and obedience. He was not fleeing 
the world, he says: “I liked dancing. I liked 
everything. But I thought there was some- 
thing more to life. By really belonging to 
nobody except God, you belong to everybody.” 

HEBREW IN LATIN 


At Rome's Gregorian University, Hesburgh 
absorbed theology. The classes, including 
the class in Hebrew, were taught in Latin, 
and “the dormitory talk was French, the 
street talk Italian.” He also picked up 
Spanish, and later, Portuguese. Ordered 
home in wartime 1940, Hesburgh continued 
his studies at Catholic University. When he 
was ordained in 1943, Hesburgh begged to 
be a military chaplain, was ordered instead 
to work for his S.T.D. (doctorate of sacred 
theology), which he earned in 1945. Hoping 
for nitssionary work, he fetched up teaching 
a course on moral virtue at Notre Dame. 

Again plunging Into extra work, Hesburgh 
became chaplain to Notre Dame's married 
vetcrans who swarmed over an area known 
as Fertile Valley. Hesburgh badgered obstc- 
tricians for discount deliveries, baptized 
babies and babysat in return for sandwiches 
and beer. He got so adept at marriage coun- 
seling that he once reunited a couple after 
a 3-year split. 

A year after becoming head of the religion 
department, Hesburgh at 32 was made execu- 
tive vice president of the university. Among 
his first acts: replacing Clarence Manion, 
the far-right dean of the law school, with 
Joseph O'Meara, a Cincinnati lawyer active 
in the American Civil Liberties Union. Hes- 
burgh also took charge of the university's 
rapidly expanding building program, got it 
moving even faster. President John Cava- 
naugh knew a brilliant successor when he 
saw one: “You would have had to be blind 
not to spot his talents.” At 35, Hesburgh 
became Notre Dame's 16th President. 


READY FOR TAKE-OFF 


What Hesburgh inherited was a univer- 
sity ready for takeoff. Father Cavanaugh, a 
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onetime Studebaker salesman who dreamed 
of a grown-up university, had sold the neces- 
sity of change not only to his conservative 
congregation but also to the standpat 
alumni. Money began to flow, buildings to 
rise. Though 80 percent of Notre Dame’s 
30,000 alumni have graduated since 1940, and 
few are rich, they have chipped in at the rate 
of $700,000 a year, may hit $1 million this 
year—a considerable feat considering what 
they also give to parochial schools. 

Under Hesburgh, Notre Dame has put up 
12 new buildings worth $12.6 million, started 
another $13.5 million construction program, 
increased faculty salaries by 90 percent, 
tripled endowment to $25 million. The 
school's operating budget is up threefold, 
its science spending tenfold. On completion, 
the new $8 million library will house 2 mil- 
lion books, five times more than the present 
library. All this is part of a 10-year (dead- 
line: 1968) $66 million “program for excel- 
lence.” 

While raising bricks? and mortar, Hes- 
burgh drastically revamped the curriculum, 
tossed out vocational courses by the score. 
He held down undergraduate enrollment, let 
graduate enrollment (now 795) grow. To 
get better students, he raised admission 
standards; the average IQ of entering fresh- 
men has gone from 118 to 127. Since 1954, 
average college board scores have risen 78 
points to 536 on the verbal aptitude test, 
and 77 points to 579 on the math aptitude 
test (out of 800). 

This is well below the 650-750 range on 
secular prestige campuses, but significantly 
rising. The Ford Foundation in 1960 gave 
Notre Dame the honor, as one of five rapidly 


improving universities (none other 
Catholic), of receiving $6 million in no- 
strings grants 


Hesburgh is aware that overobedience and 
lack of initiative are among the chief critic- 
isms brought against Catholic collegians. For 
50 years, Notre Dame cut off lights and even 
the electricity in student rooms at 11 p.m. 
Three mornings a week, students had to sign 
in with prefects outside hall chapels, a way 
of encouraging attendance. This year Hes- 
burgh dropped both restrictions (chapel at- 
tendance has not slipped). Hesburgh also 
cut 11 pages of student rules to two quick 
pages that, among other restrictions, pro- 
hibit students from having cars, from cheat- 
ing or from overdrinking. If it took Hesburgh 
9 years to make those changes, his hesitation 
is understandable. On the record, the old 
tight rein produced remarkably stable men. 
Not long ago, a visiting Harvard psychiatrist 
was astounded to find not a single under- 
graduate suicide in Notre Dame's history. 


NATURAL DOUBT 


One result of better students is a more 
intellectual catholicism, an increase in the 
natural doubt that sometimes hits paro- 
chial school graduates in college and even 
produces some apostates. According to Hes- 
burgh, practically all of his students believe 
in God. But “you run a hazard working 
with kids,” he says. Real belief comes from 
experience, perhaps from darkness, not light. 
With a 19-year-old, “you can’t just saw off 
the top of his head and pour it in. All you 
can do is give him a basis of order that 
will prepare him to understand.” To assist 
that process, Notre Dame has 33 chapels, 
prayers before classes, courses in theology 
that are required except for the 2 percent 
who are not Catholics. Eight crosses stand 
atop the administration building. 

Tronically, Notre Dame's theology depart- 
ment, theoretically the core of the school, 
is regarded by all students and most faculty 
members as the worst department on cam- 
pus. Staffed entirely by 24 priests, it offers 


* The yellow Notre Dame brick, made origi- 
nally from marl in nearby St. Joseph’s Lake 
and now manufactured in New Jersey. 
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no major—for fear nobody will seek it. But 
Notre Dame is working toward improvement: 
some 25 young C.S.C. priests are studying for 
their S.T.D.’s at foreign universities, and 
Hesburgh hopes to snap up 10 or 15 of them. 
“We've got our Jacques Maritains coming 
up.“ he says. 

Notre Dame has long given science its due. 
Its famed Lobund Laboratories were created 
30 years ago to develop germ-free animals 
as a tool for medical research. Its radiation 
lab claims the Nation’s largest radiation 
chemistry program, and is now being ex- 
panded by the AEC to the tune of $2,200,000. 
Notre Dame also gets good grades in chem- 
istry, English, history, and math. But it 
still cannot afford sabbaticals for research 
or a psychology department (launching cost: 
$220,000). It is notably weak in social 
sciences, 

KNOWING AND BEING 

Whether or not the moral dimension en- 
ters teaching at Notre Dame is up to the 298 
lay teachers (including some 60 Protestants 
and several Jews) and the 89 priest or brother 
teachers. In the classes of Historian Aaron 
Abell, a Catholic, “the Christian ethic is not 
stressed at all.” A political science course, 
on the other hand, devotes half its reading 
to Augustine and Aquinas. Papal encyclicals 
on social justice show up in economics. Bi- 
ology and the dogma of virgin birth do not 
conflict because, in Hesburgh’s view, “bi- 
ology does not study miracles.” Historian 
Matthew Fitzsimons hopes that “a Christian 
view of man makes sense out of sacrifice and 
suffering.” 

Perhaps no one else has better conveyed 
that sense to Notre Dame students than 
witty, incisive English Professor Frank 
O'Malley, 28 years on the faculty and the 
university’s most inspiring undergraduate 
teacher. O'Malley plumbs life’s most basic 
emotions, using Charles Peguy to examine 
the virtue of hope, Claudel to plumb suf- 
fering, Kierkegaard to emphasize the shal- 
lowness of religion without love. When he 
reaches students, O'Malley often changes 
their lives, teaching them to love learning 
and learn love. “The totality of life has hit 
me,” said one of his students last week. 
“The act of knowing and the act of being 
are becoming one.” 

PUBLIC SERVICE 

Keeping this fine-tuned institution going 
is a fulltime job for Hesburgh. But he can 
and does manage another big job; an in- 
tensive career of public service. As a mem- 
ber of the US. Civil Rights Commission. 
Hesburgh gives special emphasis to Christian 
action, last year wrote a notable attack on 
police brutality against Negroes. As a mem- 
ber of the National Science Board, Hesburgh 
votes on multimillion-dollar Federal research 
projects. As a board member of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, he votes on another $40 
million in medical and social welfare proj- 
ects. As the Vatican’s permanent repre- 
sentative to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, he goes to Vienna each September 
for an annual meeting at which he is con- 
sidered a quietly effective negotiator. 

By now Hesburgh has visited almost every 
country in Africa, Asia, Europe and South 
America. When he does get time for play, 
he generally sips off to a favorite Mexican 
fishing village with a few old friends (one: 
C. R. Smith, president of American Airlines). 

Habitually, Hesburgh works until 3 in the 
morning, with Brahms and Beethoven hum- 
ming on his stereo set if he is in his office. 
“Sope people are unwinders,” he says of his 
late hours. “I'm a winder as the night goes 
on.” He sometimes winds right through the 
night, rising from his desk at dawn to go to 
church and the first round of his dally 244 
hours of prayers. The type who breakfasts 
on a vitamin pill and fruit juice. Hesburgh 
lives a spartan life (salary; nothing), sleeps 
in a brown iron bed in a bare room, where 
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the furnishings consist of two chairs and an 
old Royal typewriter. 

For all his comings and goings, Hesburg? 
is abidingiy devoted to the glory of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. Every conceivable 
improvement is on his mind, from pain 
the front door of the main building t? 
launching a new center for the study of man 
in contemporary society, a project that he 
hopes will draw theologians into the prob. 
lems of cities, civil rights and developing 
nations. 

A POSSIBLE RENAISSANCE 


By such efforts to join faith and reason, 
Hesburgh embodies an intellectual maturi 
that long seemed beyond U.S, Catholic edu 
cation. At least in theory, such maturity # 
bound to spread. Socially, politically, and 
economically, U.S, Catholics are now 

and secure. If money, drive, and ambition 
can create great universities, Catholics will 
sooner or later have them. What critics still 
challenge is whether the peculiarly Ameri 
can heritage of Catholic anti-intell 15 
will so hobble scholarship that greatness 
out of reach. Mortimer “Great Books” Adler 
charges, for example, that Catholics = 
“often appear to think that all the tru 
worth knowing is already completely 

and in their possession.” 

Hesburgh stands for probing all truth an 
the ground that there cannot be a co 
in truths. Some Catholics fear that this 
might push Catholic colleges toward 
ism and deprive them of their reason for 
being. Yet the faith-and-reason ap t 
might flower in the Nation’s first significan 
generation of Catholic intellectuals. Care 
fully keeping his claims moderate, Hesburgn 
foresees only a possible renaissance of Cath 
olic education. 

“We are men committed to truth,” as 
Hesburgh, “living in a world where m 
academic endeavor concerns only natural 
truth, as much separated from supernatural 
truth, the divine wisdom of thelogy, as sinful 
man was separated from God before the in 
carnation. If these extremes are to be — 
a work of mediation is needed. We ™ 
somehow match secular or State universities 
in their comprehension of a vast spectrum 
natural truths in the arts and sciences, while 
at the same time we must be in full Pos! 
session of our own true heritage of theological 
wisdom,” 
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HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. president 
I ask unanimous consent to have prin 5 
in the appendix of the Recorp an artied 
written by Ross Valentine, enti 
“Budgetary Monkey Business,” publish! 
in the Richmond Times-Dispatch. S 

There being no objection, the 20 
was ordered to be printed in the RECO®” 
as follows: > 

BUDGETARY MONKEY BUSINESS 
(By Ross Valentine) i 

Allotment of 1,200,000 Federal tax d 
to finance research into the “affectional renz 
tionship of the infant monkey and i 
mother” (exposed by Senator BYRD) wit? 
have delighted Gilbert and Sullivan. ve 
lilting lyric and catchy tune they would Da”, 
immortalized it, as an example of K 
ee dipping into the New Frontier por 
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It is not my iùtention to deride or belittle 
cool abstraction of research. I respect 
and applaud scientific curiosity for zoological 
aud an fact. But there are two 
Very good reasons why this brash bid for the 
‘axpayers’ money should be given the old 
heave-ho in a hurry. 
RE Thè idea of finding psychological clues 
Civilized mother-and-infant relationships 
s research into the behaviorism of monkeys 
demonstrably absurd. 
ioe If the scientists concerned can manage 
Wangle the needed funds f:om private per- 
B or foundations, more power to them. 
ut to ask the taxpayers to finance this spec- 
Wative project is impertine:t—at a time 
n 31 percent of personal income goes to 
thas: and the national debt is about to 
$300 billion mark, with another bulging 
it just around the corner. 
i Yet this extravagant proposal has its de- 
enders, An RPI associate professor of psy- 
Shology writes that: 
“This particular rescarch is part of Prof, 
parry Harlow's | University of Wisconsin] ef- 
Ort to bring the area of mother-child rela- 
— out of the centuries-old literary 
q and into the realm of scientific study.” 
ta assume he is referring to the relationship 
humans. F 
True. monkeys have been used for physi- 
Slogical research, to test polio vaccines, etc. 
ha hile monkeys and a few other animals 
— Physiological characteristics closely re- 
bling the human, that is a far cry from 
logical parallels. 
is a vast evolutionary gulf between 
the norm of chimpanzee behaviorism and 
der infinite diversity of human reactions un- 
ue Same biological circumstances. 
hibit captivity certain types of monkeys ex- 
t an often amazing capacity for near- 
acti, gestures, grimaces and emotional re- 
on to certain stimull, giving anthropology 
— to believe that our remotest and 
of bably arboreal” ancestors were sports“ 
the Original family tree. 
Ing sbedlogints tactfully refrain from prob- 
si that far back, but we do know from fos- 
Temains in geological strata (by which we 
prehistoric time) that millions of 
have elapsed since that hypothetical 


ia 
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Congress has been asked to spend 
for research on infant-mother re- 
p in the cannibalistic tribes of 
or New Guinea in order to bring the 
civilized mother-child relationships 
the centuries-old literary bog into the 
of scientific study—the proposal 
Y have been laughed out of court. 
erolu maneating savages are millions of 
chim onary years closer to us than the 
ing nee. However, what with Enos serv- 
ang simian guinea pig to test physiological 
Orbita] ous reactions under the stress of 
q flight, such projects seem to have ac- 
fone’ 4n aura of prestige which even the 
tiay nee of the press dare not question, lest 
A put down as antiintellectuals. 


y. mere is nothing new about such 
Comparative ztudies. 


AS far ba 
nameg ck as 1831 a research zoologist 


Rengger published a report on the 
— of a colony of Paraguayan 
obser, he had kept in captivity and under 
he } e for 7 years. (Unfortunately 

11 no record of his expense account.) 
— Subject intrigues you, you may find 
Pression’ interest In Charles Darwin's “Ex- 
Mals. of the Emotions in Man and Ani- 

Much about monkey psychology has 
to be ed since then, and much remains 
Penses a Ded—but not at the taxpayers’ ex- 
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do. oF dollars, unlike the monkeys’ bananas, 

tarned Brow on trees. They must first be 

men ad in the sweat of the brow—by working 
and women. 
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A million is still a million—equivalent to 
$100 extracted from 10,000 pay envelopes. 
To paraphrase the old folk saying, “if Con- 
gress would take care of the millions, the bil- 
lions would take care of themselves," a motto 
that, suitably framed, should adorn every 
Congressmen's desk. 

Slaphappy spenders in Congress should 
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I learned that the present day problems 
of cur metropolitan communities are so vast 
and complex that even able local commis- 
sioners, like James Dumpson of New York 
City, simply do not have the tools or au- 
thority to cope with them adequately under 
outmoded ground rules and lack of Maison 
with related municipal functions including 


be reminded that monkey's don't vote. housing, schools, health, and transportation, 


Pending interpretation of the 15th amend- 
ment by Messrs. Myrdal and Warren, the 
right of franchire is still restricted to human 
beings, 


The Glorification of Indigence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHERINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monda, February 19, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following speech was delivered on the 
floor of the New York State Senate by 
Senator Henry A. Wise, of Watertown, 
N. V. 

As the speech deals with the problem 
of welfare, and the daily encroachment 
on the States and municipalities by Fed- 
eral welfare programs, it is perhaps well 
for us to look at the problem from the 
point of view of a State legislator of 
considerable knowledge and experience. 

Mr. Speaker, after reading the Sen- 
ator’s remarks, I could not help wonder- 
ing if, in our pursuit of happiness, we 
may not simply have ended up with “The 
Glorification of Indigence.” 

The speech follows: 

THE GLORIFICATION OF INDIGENCE 


(Transcript of remarks by Senator Henry A. 
Wise, Watertown, in course of debate in 
New York State Senate, February 13, 1962, 
on public assistance) 

Mr. President, I arise because of- what I 
have learned about public welfare, or to be 
specific, the public assistance phase of it, 
in 10 years as chairman of this Senate's 
standing committee on public welfare and 
as chairman of the State Coordination Com- 
mission’s welfare investigation last year. 
That commission, headed by Senator Erwin, 
completed its investigation and made its 
unanimous report last March 15. 

When I started in this I knew it all and 
was sure that. welfare administrators and 
social workers were a bunch of paperpushing 
cloud riders. After a dozen years I've jearned 
something of the maze of procedure, of why 
welfare is in low public esteem and why the 
people responsible for carrying on its day- 
to-day operations are helpless, under stulti- 
fying rules and regulations, to do much to 
make responsible citizens out of more of 
their clients. 

Also, I learned that welfare is the dumping 
ground—the repository—of human problems 
which are not glamorous or rewarding 
enough to be taken under the wing of some 
other State department. 

I learned that in New York State over a 
half million persons are receiving public 
assistance costing a half billion dollars an- 
nually and going up about 30 million a year 
largely because the myriad procedural de- 
tails and mountains of paper work now in 
vogue to obtain uniformity are no substitute 
for realistic rehabilitation. These road- 
blocks are the result of bureaucratic policies 
in Washington, a quid pro quo for Federal 
aid. 


1 do not speak as a partisan because both * 
parties either have been unrealistic or have 
ducked the tough decisions, Nor do I speak 
as an up-country legislator oriented to some 
nostalgic wish for the mythical] rural life of 
years gone by as celebrated in song and 
story. 

I do speak to you as one of the handful 
of legislators who has seen welfare and what 
it does to, as well as for, people from ob- 
serving them in their homes—people unto 
the second and third generation in rural 
slums as well as in the solid welfare com- 
munities in the heart of our -big cities. 
Caseworkers have taken me to see people, 
who, when asked what should be done to 
help them get on their feet; replied, and I 
quote: “All I want is to live my life on 
public assistance.“ 

I have read a horrifying and absorbing 
book in novel form, entitled “The Inhabi- 
tants,” which portrays the lives, or rather 
the existences, of able-bodied, chronic, not 
unusual welfare cases as seen through the 
eyes of their caseworker. The author, Julius 
Horwitz, arranged a “conference” for some 
members of our welfare investigation sub- 
committee with the “heroine” at her apart- 
ment, 

DISCRIMINATION VERSUS DISCERNMENT 


A complication is one which we all prefer 
to leave unmentioned. We prate against 
discrimination based on prejudice while 
subtly—and not so subtly—using it to gain 
the bloc votes of ethnic and religious groups. 
We confuse this with discernment—discern- 
ment of the human qualities possessed by an 
individual, whether man, woman, child, ir- 


respective of the color of his skin or his mode 


of worship. Discernment is understanding 
a person's frailities, foibles, and strengths. 
That is fundamental to rehabilitation. 

As our direct and succinct minority leader, 
Senator Zaretzkl. said in an address delivered 
at a large public gathering only last Janu- 
ary 31: 

“All men are created equal under the law, 
but no man is born equal. Every person is 
born different and ls different. Some sre 
crippled. Some have mental defects.” 

These unpleasant facts have to be weighed 
if welfare is to be more than a check dis- 
penser, a subsistence program—and it can- 
not be much more under present time-con- 
suming and burdensome administrative 
policies In force to protect the State from 
loss of Federal funds. 

HOORAY FOR UNIFORMITY 


Public welfare has become over stand r. l- 
ized, over formulized and over regulated. It 
is, however, a person-to-person problem. au 
individual matter for the soldiers in the field, 
that is the social workers, to whom must be 
given the training, discretion and responsi- 
bility to act on the basis of their individual 
judgments, subject to the approval of the 
case supervisor. No army won a war by de- 
ploying on the field carrying bulky volumes 
of army regulations and consulting them be- 
fore every move. But uniformity is the 
watchword thanks to the career brains of 
the Federal Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and) Welfare. Administrations may 
come and administrations may go but in- 
flexibility in the attitude of a certain brecd 
of bureaucrat goes on forever. 

Governor Ribicoff is the first HEW sec- 
retary since the Federal public assistance 
setup has been confusing the welfare pic- 
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ture to tell the career people of his agency 
that this is not 1935. However, his pro- 
posals of February 1 do not touch good old 
uniformity and inflexibility much. It is pro- 
that the Federal Government get 
deeper into and interfere more with basic 
State and local functions. HEW apparently 
just heard about rehabilitation, but one 
would think they had invented it because 
now they are going to tell the States how to 
do it. That means more control. If New 
York is the most socially advanced of these 
United States, as it proudly confesses it is, 
then it doesn’t need any guidance from the 
very people whose policies have thwarted 
effective rehabilitation for years. 

In the words of one State administrator 
who was in Washington recently to get the 
WORD on the new Federal proposals: They 
are just adding 21 patches to a crazy quilt.” 
The Federal assistance prgorams should be 
abandoned to the States, or at least over- 
hauled from stem to gudgeon. Anyhow, 
Mr, Ribicoff has disabused the imprisoned 
minds of his aids on one other thing: There 
is no crime in allowing the good ladies sup- 
ported by Aid to Dependent Children to 
work—I mean earn money—if they can and 
will. 

THE IDOLATRY OF PAUPERISM 


Let's stop kidding ourselves and worrying 
about what lofty editors and fuzzy-minded 
bleeding hearts say. Though in the minority, 
perhaps, there are lots of able-bodied, career 
welfare recipients. That’s because of the 
nature of men and of welfare as it is. Un- 
fortunately, we have with us, and always 
will, folks who are so apathetic, indifferent, 
and downright lazy that a full stomach and 
a TV set keeps them sitting on their beam 
ends as a lifetime project. Every caseworker 
knows it. That's how I know it. Sure they 


are needy. But how worthy? Will they 
respond to intensive rehabilitation tech- 
niques? 


There are plenty of able-bodied and smart- 
like-a-fox people who could do something 
useful. Public assistance, we are told, is a 
right. If so, that is the only right I know of 
that doesn't carry some responsi- 
bility. In smaller cities and the suburbs it 
is possible to get part-time jobs scrubbing 
walls, sweeping floors, and so on in business 
establishments, or doing housework—not just 
playing house. Yes, these are grubby, hard 
jobs and would-be employers cannot find 
reliable takers even at the legal hourly wage. 
In some places, the more enterprising have 
contracted out to householders to mow and 
clean lawns and plow snow. Sometimes the 
relief check doesn’t cover the liquor bill un- 
less such extreme measures are taken. 
Granted it is much harder to find something 
useful to keep occupied at in the big cities, 
but even there the’ head of the house could 
put more into making a clean and decent 
abode. 

The chronic deadbeats are good at finding 
excuses even when work is available and they 
will keep on finding them as long as the 
caseworker is refused the discretion to put 
just a little squeeze on, just enough to get 
the client moving. The caseworker is pretty 
helpless unless he can prove with evidence 
practically beyond a reasonable doubt that 
relief funds are being misspent. The so- 
called fair hearing required under Federal 
procedure is a stacked deck in favor of the 
recipient of welfare aid. With administra- 
tors and caseworkers under piles of 
paper work there is little time to devise and 
apply means to make some ADC mothers pay 
sufficient attention to their children, to raise 
them decently, discipline them or at least 
make an effort to keep them from becoming 
knights of the rumble. Some evidence of 
social responsibility must be developed in 
this type of recipient, and it would be, if 
Washington would give latitude in these de- 
tails at least to States like New York which 
had sound social welfare programs before 
they were ever noticed on the Potomac. 
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Why these unrealistic and harmful re- 
quirements in detail are so tenaciously clung 
to by HEW is hard to understand, Maybe 
their jobs depend on filling up their time. 
Maybe it is because they simply will not 
realize that public assistance in the sixties 
is not the emergency subsistence program of 
the thirties when the money had to be paid 
out, but fast. Some of the rules that have 
been promulgated have no congressional au- 
thorization whatever. These administrative 
edicts require interpretations and the inter- 
pretations must be interpreted, and it takes 
a Philadelphia lawyer to get out of the maze 
at all. This will go on until the States or 
some of them will marshal their political 
weight to put a stop to a situation that 
would be comic if it were not so demoralizing 
to welfare administrators, workers, and re- 
cipients. 

We are talking here mainly about the five 
federally aided categories; i.e., old age, ADC, 
blind, disabled, and medical aid to the aged. 
The other public assistance category in this 
State, home relief, receives no Federal funds 
and is theoretically solely within State con- 
trol. I say theoretically because Federal pol- 
icy dos affect home relief and also child 
(foster and institutional) care. It would be 
& practical impossibility to run two admin- 
istrative systems, one crazy quilt for the 
Federal categories and another simpler one 
for home relief, so it’s all under the crazy 
quilt. 

LOVE THY NEIGHBOR? 


How does the factory worker, the cop, the 
farmer, the office girl, the saleslady, the 
junior executive feel about this? How do 
young and middle-aged people struggling in 
the $4,000 to $8,000 bracket to support a 
family react? They think politicians, who 
don't seem to do much about it except apol- 
ogize, are ostriches, heads in sand, captivated 
by pundits and theorists, without concern for 
the taxpayer, afraid of a sacred cow. Grow- 
ing exasperation and impatience is a cause of 
rash action by local authorities such as have 
occurred in the past year. The public will 
not accept complacently a system that puts 
so much emphasis on need and so little on 
responsibility. 

UNCLE AND HIS CHILDREN 


History says Uncle Sam is the child of. 


the States, but, by some process nonbiologi- 
cal, the situation in Federal-State welfare 
relations has been reversed. The growing 
and difficult role of New York State as the 
very junior partner in this relationship led 
Governor Dewey in 1951 to appoint a legis- 
lative commission, known as the Kelley 
Commission, to find an answer. In its re- 
ports in 1952, 1953 and 1954, this commis- 
sion traced very clearly how the Federal 
Security Agency, ecessor of HEW, had 
usurped authority t Congress had specifi- 
cally refused to grant. It showed how 
States, unless they wanted to forfeit Federal 
funds, were in a bind with no recourse to 
determine the legality of this Government 
agency's requirements. But there was no 
follow through to amount to anything and 
there still is no way to get a court decision 
before the administrative ruling goes into 
effect. 

The 1961 report on public welfare of the 
Coordination Commission (Leg. Doc. No. 84) 
contains an analysis of the problem, which 
is concurred in by the Board of Social Wel- 
fare in a detailed statement entitled “Fed- 
eral-State-Local Relations” dated December, 
1961. The Coordination Commission said, 
and I quote: 

“Long and serious thought should be 
given by leaders of State government to this 
question. Broadly speaking that question 
is: Are the people of the State as a whole 
benefitting from taking Federal dollars un- 
der the conditions imposed?” (P. 43, Leg. 
Doc. 84 of 1961.) 

As appealing as the new proposals an- 
nounced in Washington February 1 may seem 
at first glance, they will simply extend all 
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these administrative headaches into a broader 
field as far as New York is concerned. 
partnership with the Potomac has serio’ 
impaired New York's once sound welfare pro- 
gram we sold out for a mess of pottage—and 
I mean mess, This appraisal of Federal wel- 
fare aid is shared by at least one of the three 
main religious faiths—the Roman Catholle 
Church, They know the score in this feld 
and the harm Federal policies are doing to 
people as well as social workers, In this re- 
spect the Roman Catholic dioceses in New 
York State do a lot more protesting than do 
we Protestants. < 


RECENT PROGRESS WITHIN THE NARROW AREA 
~ LEFT US 


The main problem as seen by the Coordina- 
tion Commission in its report can be resolved 
only by Washington. However, the 
sion did make significant recommendation: 
in the remaining area. These will take 
to show results. Few legislative enactments 
are required. Some of the sectors Wh 
progress already can be seen are set f 
below: 

ist. Solution of problem or recruiting 50° 
cial welfare workers apparently has a 
found by the Public Welfare Personnel Clas 
sification Commission (L. 1960, C. 834). * 
temporary body which made its report 
January 16, 1962. Former Assemblyman 
James Fitzpatrick served—and I 
served—as chairman. His recommendations 
are binding on the Board of Social Welfare 
and its administrative arm, the Department, 
without further legislative action. 

2. As recommended by the Coordinatio® 
Commission, the legislature last year 
acted a measure establishing a central T 
tration bureau in the department to aid 2 
finding deserting parents. This compl! 
law requires some amendments this Jen“ 
which already are before us. Under the di 
rection of the very able counsel for the 5 
partment of Social Welfare with the help 2 
Senator Barrett's Joint Legislative 
tee on Interstate Cooperation, results may 
be expected in bringing to time the 
night-stand type of parent. Other Sta 
already are eyeing our statute as a model. we 

3. With permissive legislation last year wa 
encouraged local welfare departments tO 
up citizens advisory committees. The 
is that, if more citizens become aware it 
the labyrinthian headaches, the public mig” 
be of more help in finding the ans i 
State Charities Aid Association is partie 
larly interested in this public educati 
approach. 

4. Administrative recommendations made 
by the Coordination Commission last Mare? 
included more intensive inservice person 
nel training, special attention to fraud 72 
reduction of office workload particularly 


wider use of electronic computers, and re: 
codification and simplification of ch 
departmental rules and. regulations, whi F 


now, in an effort to keep up with 
tions from the Potomac, fill several 2 
bookshelves. Because the department ne 
statutory power to do all these things * 
Coordination Commission did not recone 
mend legislation. However, the percep Ms- 
majority leader of this body, Senator ve 
honey, saw that the department did not ges 
sufficient specialists to implement those ple 
ministrative recommendations, so his ® 
staff drafted three bills carrying modest Sfp 
propriations for these p pill- 
his usual generosity he gave me equal do- 
ing, which I, such a modest lad, do not 
serve. 
ANSWERS TO THE FEDERAL RIDDLE 


The best answer would be “render 0 
Caesar that which is Caesar’s and unto 
that which is God's,“ or, Uncle Sam yor 
take your money and leave us States alone 
That won't happen because the less aM ors 
States, unlike New York, get from toe aons 
Treasury several times what their cl about 
pay in Federal taxes. Cry as they do 
States rights, they don't want to 
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lose Uncle Sam's dollars. Another 
be to eliminate categories of as- 
, Such as old-age, ADC, and so forth. 
create big administrative head- 
y not simply treat every one ac- 
hig need? That wouldn't work 
with the Government participating, 
es are necessary to define the kind 
tent of such participation. 
actical and reasonable suggestion was 
in the minority report of a committee 
ted to advise the Secretary of Health, 
tion, and Welfare under the preceding 
administration. This minority re- 
Was developed by counsel to the Cali- 
Association of Boards of Supervisors 
he was supported by an expert from 
te York State. The recommendation in 
O parts was that (a) the Federal Govern- 
Pvp support in full and administer direct 
Old age assistance category, this being 
Of a social security type program; and 
the Federal Government get out of 
Other three Federal-State assistance cate- 
s, that is ADC, AB and AD and leave 
to the States. This plan would result 
the States getting roughly the same fi- 
dig benefits from Washington as they 
before, without divided responsibility 
the . Well, the HEW careerists gave 
— Plan the “resquiescat in pace“ treat- 
t, but fast. They wanted to make sure 
ant frozen intellects stayed frozen in the 
8¹ Patterns. Empires were never built by 
Ving up something. 
— Federal Government has injected itself 
bie, sector which is basically the respon- 
ment ot private groups, the local govern- 
ta ts and States. As a reason for this they 
¥ that States, some States, are not dis- 
tharging their responsibilities to the people 
be we field of public assistance. Who is to 
the ne judge of that? If, however, that is 
—— and the sole reason for partner- 
the between the National Government and 
hone nee in this field, then the former 
ita Weigh what each State is doing on 
taing = If like New York, @ State main- 
fram, ` comprehensive social welfare pro- 
that then Washington should recognize 
— and restrict regulation and inter- 
the with such a State toa minimum. At 
Same time, such a State should not be 
Penalized for its enterprise by receiving any 
eral financial aid than it otherwise 
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time the monster feeds on itself and 
the public can do to get relief from 
tion is cuss us politicians and en- 
Broadway shows and other media 
g laughs out of spoofing welfare. 
said that the Declaration of In- 
was a promise of life, liberty and 
of happiness. Pursuit. But do 
anything that says Uncle Sam 
interference on every play? Did 
guarantee that happiness would be 
ery time a pass is thrown? Your 
king, hard headed fathers and 
thers who struggled to make this 
Breat never thought so, and neither 
King David when he wrote in the 75 
5th verse: 

nto the fools, deal not so madly; 
ungodly, set not up your horn.” 
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Japanese Affect Fishing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 

HON. JACK WESTLAND 

IN OF WASHINGTON 

THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

= Monday, February 19, 1962 
r. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pacific Marine Fisheries Commission, as 

‘ 
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well as others in the fisheries of the 
North Pacific and Bering Sea, is deeply 
concerned for the perpetuation, con- 
servation, and wise use of these fisheries. 

This concern arises over the expand- 
ing trawl fishery by the Japanese in the 
Bering Sea without evidence that a fish- 
ery of this magnitude can be continued 
without depletion of resident stock, and 
the lack of evidence of intent on the part 
of the Japanese to curtail salmon fishing 
on the high seas in view of an antici- 
pated heavy reduction in the 1962 class of 
maturing red salmon of American origin. 

Mr. Speaker, the case for American 
fishermen, many who reside in my dis- 
trict, is stated in a resolution adopted 
by the commission. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include this resolu- 
tion in the RECORD, 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE PACIFIC MARINE FISHERIES 
COMMISSION 

The Pacific Marine Fisheries Commission 
conyened in annual meeting at San Fran- 
cisco has noted certain developments in Jap- 
anese fishing operations in the North Pacific 
which vitally affect the fishery interests of 
the member states of the commission. Con- 
cern is felt because of the following circum- 
stances: 

1, Despite repeated assertions by the Jap- 
anese Government of its acceptance of the 
principles of conservation and of manage- 
ment for sustained yield in Japanese fishing 
operations there is no evidence of an intent 
to curtail salmon fishing on the high seas 
in recognition of an anticipated drastic re- 
duction in the 1962 availability of red salmon 
of Bristol Bay origin. 

2. There is no evidence of any intent to 
curtail operations or to apply research data 
to control the newly developed trawl fishery 
for bottom species in the Bering Sea. It is 
noted that the Japanese catch by this fishery 
has attained a volume of approximately 
600,000 tons annually, the taking of which 
is viewed as a disregard of accepted con- 
servation practices. 

3. Of utmost concern is an announced 
decision to expand the Japanese trawl fishery 
to areas south and east of the Aleutian 
Islands. This is planned despite an apparent 
absence of any data as to the ability of the 
fish stocks to withstand such exploitation 
without depletion. The United States must 
be concerned with the likelihood that similar 
Russian expansion may occur, 

4. Such expansion of fishing areas without 
adequate preliminary research can destroy 
the established halibut fisheries of Canada 
and the United States because of lack of 
any delimitation of the areas to be fished. 
Under the convention between Canada and 
the United States, the halibut fishery has 
been maintained through rigorous joint con- 
servation measures. It is yet to be shown 
that a trawl] fishery can be conducted in 
areas of halibut abundance without taking 
halibut, and the present regulations enacted 
under the convention prohibit the use of 
trawl gear for taking halibut, for reasons 
founded in long years of research. This path 
of expansion can destroy the crab resources 
of the area thereby eliminating a fishery 
which makes a very considerable contribu- 
tion to the economy of Alaska. 

In recognition of these circumstances and 
in the light of well-attested facts concerning 
the Japanese policy of maximum exploita- 
tion of fishery resources of the high seas 
without regard for the requirements for sus- 
tained productivity, it is hereby 

Resolved, That the Pacific Marine Fisheries 
Commission does respectfully recommend 
that the U.S. Government make immediate 
and direct representations to the Japanese 
Government, g 

(a) That the Japanese high seas salmon 
fleets exercise restraint in the areas in which 
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red salmon of Bristol Bay are found to the 
end that adequate escapement may be se- 
cured and that this valuable resource may be 
preserved, . 

(b) That proposed expansion of the Japa- 
nese trawl fishery to areas southward and 
castward of the Bering Sea be postponed 
until scientific research has been conducted 
which will reveal the extent and nature of 
bottom fish resources in such areas and the 
capacity of such resources for supporting 
exploitation. 

(c) That the Japanese trawl fishery in the 
Bering Sea be stabilized at present or lower 
levels until scientific research shall have 
indicated the safe production levels for sus- 
tained yield; be it further 

Resolved, That the Pacific Marine Fish- 
eries Commission does respectfully urge that 
the US. Government engage immediately 
upon research and exploratory investiga- 
tions designed to provide the scientific 
knowledge referred to above and that the 
Japanese Government be informed of the 
readiness of the United States to coordinate 
such investigations with Japanese studies 
upon a reciprocal basis; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted to the Secretary of State of 
the United States and to Members of Con- 
gress representing the States of California, 
Oregon, Washington, and Alaska. 


Executive Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the increasing interest in 
people-to-people efforts by Peace Corps 
members and other individuals in our 
Nation is one of the most encouraging 
trends of our postwar relationships with 
other free nations. We have seen many 
evidences of this interest; towns in far- 
distant nations have been adopted by 
other nations; school children are writ- 
ing to other students in other lands; our 
exchange students are making friends 
among people once regarded as strangers. 

Another effort is being made by busi- 
nessmen in a direct effort to share their 
training and their managerial know- 
how. Mr. Edward D. deLuca, a New Jer- 
sey native now in Pittsburgh, is working 
with the U.S. International Corporation 
Administration to help in this effort. His 
story, as described in the December 24 
issue of the Pittsburgh Press, is a very 
interesting one. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXECUTIVE PEACE CORPS 
(By George Thomas) 

An executive peace corps that has been 
fighting communism around the world is 
largely the brainchild of one of the busi- 
est men in Pittsburgh. 

His name is Edward D. deLuca, and the 
organization he designed and helps run is 
the Council for International Progress in 
Management. 

Despite its jawbreaking title, CIPM is the 
“muscle” behind one of the least known but 
most vital segments of the U.S. foreign-aid 
program. Its aim: To provide millions 
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around the world with a better way of life 
before they blunder into communism. 

The reasoning behind this program runs 
something like this: This Nation's unpar- 
alleled prosperity is based on its higher level 
of industrial development. The main rea- 
son American industrial growth has out- 
stripped that in other free nations is highly 
skilled management. 

Specifically, U.S. industry has developed a 
vast “army” of trained “middie manage- 
ment” people—an army that simply doesn’t 
exist in other nations. By delegating vital 
responsibilities to these tens of thousands of 
“professionals,” U.S. companies have achieved 
a growth rate far beyond that ever seen 
elsewhere. 

NARROWING THE GAP 


This U.S, industrial system has also helped 
“spread the wealth,” getting rid of any dan- 
gerous Commie-breeding gap between the 
“very rich” and “the very poor.” - 

What the CIPM is doing—under sponsor- 
ship of the U.S. International Cooperation 
Administration—is helping industry in 
other free nations build these same 
strengths. For the past 10 year, “flying 
squadrons” of topflight U.S. executives have 
been rushed to countries all over the globe— 
wherever they're requested. . 

Spending weeks, even months, at a clip, 
these teams give their oversea counterparts 
millions of dollars of firsthand advice on 
management development, employee rela- 
tions, incentive programs, delegation of re- 
sponsibility—anything the businessmen of a 
given country feel they need. 

On the theory that anything given away is 
not so highly prized foreign executives at- 
tending these sessions are usually charged 
several hundred dollars apiece. This also 
helps keep this one of the lowest cost op- 
erations in the entire foreign-aid program. 

Of 235 U.S. executives who have taken 
part in the program to date, more than 100 
have been recruited by the man who de- 
signed it—Management Consultant deLuca. 

A registered engineer and former college 
business professor, Mr. deLuca operates his 
own consulting firm—when he has time. 

He came to the attention of ICA as author 
of “Cost and Production Handbook” (Ronald 
Press) and former national vice president of 
the Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment. 

A native of Montclair, N.J., he attended 
school there and was graduated from Rut- 
gers University. After receiving a master's 
degree in management, he taught at Rutgers. 

Married to the former Annabelle Giorgio 
of West Orange, N.J. he has two sons, aged 
17 and 6. 

More than half of the trips have been 
planned by him, and he has himself taken 
part in major efforts in 18 nations. 

Results of some of his efforts to date: 
(1) A management training course he de- 
veloped for French industry has been given 
to more than 30,000 trainees and executives 
in that country. (2) The national man- 
agement association that he designed and 
helped set up in Chile in 1953 has become 
the largest outside the United States, with 
more than 4,000 executives as members. 

3 CONVINCING MAN 

Business leaders he has “shipped” from 
Pittsburgh include: Eugene F. Foubert, vice 
president, industrial relations, Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co.; O. E. Guilbert, Jr., presi- 
dent of Guibert Steel Co.; George Bachman, 
vice president, Westinghouse Air Brake Co.; 
Dean James Hayes, of Duquesne University’s 
business school, and Richard Koehler, vice 
president, LeRoi Division, Westinghouse Air 
Brake. 

Convincing these men and their com- 
panies that they should spend 4, 6 or 8 weeks 
in free “Government service” abroad some- 
times takes a little doing. 
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A. C. Nielsen, Jr., president of A. C. Nielsen 
Corp., Chicago, told a congressional com- 
mittee this summer that his partners were 
almost universally opposed to his chasing 
off to do this job. “So,” he continued, 
“when the man (deLuca) called back the 
next morning, I told bim I was sorry I 
couldn't go. 

“I will never forget what he said. He said, 
in effect, ‘That is the trouble with you 
businessmen. You are all too busy making 
money and leaving to somebody else the job 
of taking care of the needs of our 
country.“ . 

Mr. Nielsen promptly changed his mind. 

Because he did so and many others did 
likewise, “Operation deLuca” has helped 
dozens of foreign businesses to help not only 
themselves but also their struggling coun- 
tries. 


Proposed Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 

I ask unanimous consent to place in the 

Recorp a statement made before the 

Senate Committee on Government Op- 

erations, Friday, February 16, 1962, by 

Mitchell Cope, an associate member of 

the Planning Board in Portland, Maine. 
There being no objection, the state- 

ment was ordered to be printed in the 

Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE MITCHELL 
COPE, FORMER CHAIRMAN, PORTLAND, MAINE, 
Ciry COUNCIL, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, U.S. SENATE 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appreciate 
the opportunity to appear before you today. 
My name is Mitchell! Cope and I am the 
former chairman of the city council of 
Portland, Maine, in which position I served 
as mayor for ceremonial purposes. At this 
time, I continue, to serve Portland as an 
associate member of its planning board. 

I am president of the Minat Corp., which 
is Maine's largest homebuilding organiza- 
tion. I am an active member of the home- 
building industry but I should note that I 
appear here today in my personal capacity 
as & Maine homebuilder and an individual 
long interested In municipal affairs. 

I appear here today in opposition to the 
proposed Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing as included in Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1962. 

The administration advocates of this plan 
stress its need to insure efficlency and econ- 
omy in Government. On the other hand, 
the many witnesses appearing on behalf of 
the American Municipal Association and the 
US. Conference of Mayors have reiterated 
time and again that the cities need one place 
for coordinating urban problems and that 
since this country is rapidly becoming more 
urbanized, city dwellers should be recog- 
nized at the Cabinet table. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that the State of Maine has had a de- 
crease in urban population from 51.7 per- 
cent in 1950 to 51.3 percent in 1960. I also 
wonder what cities are placing the greatest 
emphasis on this Department because Port- 
land, which is Maine’s largest city with a 
population of approximately 72,000, was not 
included in the mailing list of 2,400 mayors 
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who were asked by House Democratic Leader 
Cant ALBeRT to unite in support of the De- 
partment of Urban Affairs and Housing- 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to have inserted in the record an exchang® 
of correspondence I have had with the Mye 
of Waterville, Maine, the Honorable Cyril of 
Joly, Jr., in opposition to the Department 
Urban Affairs. Waterville is the hometow? 
of Senator EpMonp S. Musk who is & dis 
tinguished member of this committee. 

Certainly, the Maine Municipal Associa- 
tion’s Executive Committee is not entirely 
enthusiastic about this proposal because las 
July it extensively reviewed the American 
Municipal Association's request for support 
and concluded that * * it would sup“ 
port the ultimate objective of a Federal de- 
partment that would coordinate all Federal 
programs relating to municipal activities bu 
was not particularly desirous of seeing 
Housing and Home Finance Agency given 
Cabinet status alone by the bill” (from p- 
8 of “The Maine Townsmen,” July 1961)- 

Mr. Chairman, the constant emphasis on 
the need for coordination in one Federal 
agency of the problems relating to urban 
affairs is unrealistic. In discussions wit? 
many municipal officials throughout th 
State, I have reached the conclusion that 
mere title, “Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing,” is a wishful hope. However. 
fail to see how a new Department, cres 
merely from the Housing and Home 
Agency, could coordinate the highway 0 
grams of the Bureau of Public Roads in th 
Commerce Department, water pollution 
within the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, airport construction within th 
province of the Federal Aviation Agency. 
for this reason, if for no other reason 7 
I believe the proponents have deluded them 
selves into thinking that all the problem 
now faced by municipal officials could 


solved by the creation of a new 5 
Now let me turn to the advocacy ot S 
Cabinet voice for city dwellers. This, too, 57 


a misconception, for with the exception g 
the Secretary of the Interior, all of hp 
present Cabinet, including the 3 
Agriculture, are gentlemen with urban pack 
grounds. The operations of the me 
Department, the Commerce Department 
assisting in business and industry, and bond 
Labor Department representing labor WH! 
obviously is overwhemingly centered in UIP” 
areas, would appear to give more than ® 
average voice for the city dweller at 
Cabinet table. 

Without belaboring the point, tt seems i. 
me that the Secretary of Agriculture is 
tally concerned with the urban dweller — 
cause the vast production of food and f and 
relates to the overall national interest 21 
not to the farmer or to the benefits of agri- 
cultural research for pigs, cattle, and chick; 
ens. Such research is not for the benefit © 
chickens but for the city dweller who 18 
overwhelming user of the chickens. A 

I am impressed by the February 9 articl® 
by William S. White in which he said: Bier 
argument is made that because there long 
has been a Department of Agriculture Den 
ing country people’ justice is denied Lene, 
there is a department ‘serving city people 
This is demonstrable nonsense.” Further 
I believe that the problems of cities, den 
ticularly the large ones, are already 5 
recognized by the Congress and the admi” 
istration. An example of this is the Housing 
Act of 1961 which provided for demonstra- 
tion grants to find a solution for mass trans 
portation problems, the acquisition of open 
space, the new middle-income housing ta- 
gram, the increased emphasis on rehabill 2 
tion of existing home and neighbor a 
central cities. It is indicative that the COM 
gress and the Government are 
to the voice of cities of America. 
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A more honest and meritorious way of 
the needs of mayors would be a 

Bureau or Office of Urban Affiairs in the 
Recutive Office of the President. 
"tor of such an office could serve as a 
*Pecial staff assistant to the President to 
te research and activities of the 

Many urban programs now housed through- 
t the Executive branch of the Govern- 
t. Further, it could serve as a clearing 


The di- 


Wondered why the mayors through their 
itive advocates, namely, the American 


= Of their problems answered by checking 
the Washington office just as I, as a home- 
tion er, check with my national associa- 
tr oe coordination and assistance on my 
to Washington. 
Mr, Chairman, there already ap- 
— an excellent handbook for coordination 
Jung erred p 
of 1961 by the Area Redevelopment 
administration, entitled, “Handbook of Fed- 
Aids to Communities.” This handbook 
Ustrates over 100 Federal programs, gives 
ption of the program and the address 
Federal agencies with jurisdiction. 
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of the programs listed are commu- 
facilities, housing, community welfare, 
many others. 


E 


I strongly urge this com- 
to reject tion Plan No. 1 
tn, being nothing but a sham and being 


ify 
F 
£ 


tic in meeting the needs of coordi- - 


Ration for urban problems. I do urge this 
Mitte, at some future date, to consider 
Agane ternative, a Bureau or Office of Urban 


Milwaukee Journal Supports Department 
of Urban Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


ores REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the sup- 
Widens en, me er 8 
a Department an Affairs 
1 Widespread. I am glad that the Mil- 
Waukee Journal has added its voice to 
Recon ng chorus, and include in the 
on its editorial of January 14, 1962, 
the subject: 
URBAN POPULATION AT 70 PERCENT 
of a Federal Cabinet Depart- 
— Urban Affairs worry about resulting 
= the 


vigor and independence of 
government. But that does not 
the fact of urbanism's overriding 

toda in the geography of the Nation 

TE; and its truly national impact. 
hag Private Population Reference Bureau 
ine it drawn the dimensions of urbanism 
wetter” reminds that the ratio of urban 
hag still only 40 percent in 1900, 
70 W Jumped over 50 percent by 1920, is now 
bg bercent, has a likely prospect of becoming 
Ar cent by 2000. 

tetta States (California, Ilinols, Massachu- 
and New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island) 
More ne District of Columbia are already 
are o ‘Han 80 percent urban. Twelve more 
70 percent. Eight newly showed up 
than 50 percent urban in the 1960 

Tura) 1. Only 11 now remain predominantiy 

in terms of where their people live. 


which was issued in 
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The very fact of jealousy for local govern- 
ment autonomy—in units that ignore true 
urban limits—is part of the problem in any 
sizable urban area. Metropolitan complexes 
today override county and State lines, too. 
A legitimate national concern for efficient 
management, planning, and development of 
these complexes seems inescapable. 

President Kennedy has so far hoped to ob- 
tain a Cabinet Secretary of Urban Affairs by 
Congress’ initiative, and Senator CLARE of 
Pennsylvania, prime mover for it, predicts 
passage this year. In the alternative Ken- 
nedy could try to do it by Executive order, 
effective unless vetoed by either House, which 
is the way the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare came into being under 
Eisenhower. 

Initially, at least, an Urban Affairs De- 
partment would be merely an upgrading of 
the existing Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, by way of adding weight to its role, 
with its half dozen subagencies most notably 
ineluding urban renewal. How it would 
grow, how much it would “intrude” upon 
local government, would depend upon how 
much or little the cities themselves can and 
will do to meet the challenge of urbanism. 

That seems fair enough, and no less 4 
proper concern of the National Government 
than it has similarly expressed for such other 
aspects of the national scene as commerce, 
labor, and agriculture. 


Youth Conservation Corps Endorsed by 
National Association of County Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
those of us who have been both sponsors 
and strong supporters of Youth Conser- 
vation Corps legislation are heartened 
to know that we have as allies the Na- 
tional Association of County Officials. 

This important and widely represent- 
ative organization, we are informed, is 
on record as “strongly endorsing the 
establishment of a Youth Conservation 
Corps.“ This information is set forth 
in an article published in the January 
1962 issue of the County Officer, publi- 
cation of the National Association of 
County Officials. f 

The article to which I refer was writ- 
ten by Richard Shelton, executive secre- 
tary of the West Virginia Association of 
County Officials, who also wrote: 

The bill reported to the Senate by that 
chamber's Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare * * * wilr have the wholehearted 
support of the West Virginia Association of 


County Officials for one basic reason: It 


represents a two-way assault on one of the 

major phases of our State’s widespread un- 

employment problem—the great numbers of 

jobless persons in the ranks of recent high 

school graduates and the school dropouts. 
The program— d 


Writes Mr. Shelton— 

in no way represents a delinquency-control 
effort as such although it might be a signifi- 
cant means of preventing juvenile delin- 
quency by putting large numbers of the 
State's idle youth to work and under train- 
ing, either in conservation camps or in vari- 
ous programs in their home communities. 
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The title of Mr. Shelton’s article in 
the County Officer is “Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps and Youth Public Service 
Program,” which also is the title of Sen- 
ate Report No. 976 made on September 
12, 1961, by the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] for the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
The committee favorably reported 8. 404 
with amendments. The measure, as 
amended, is a combination of the essen- 
tial features of two bills; namely, S. 404, 
introduced by the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] and 21 co- 
sponsors, including both Senators from 
West Virginia, and S. 2036, proposed in 
a message to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent, and introduced at the request of 
the administration by Senator Hum- 
PHREY. S. 404, as introduced January 13, 
1961, would establish a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps and was identical to S. 812, 
passed by the Senate in the 1st session 
of the 86th Congress. S. 2036, the Youth 
Employment Opportunities Act, con- 
tained three titles—the essence of two 
of which have been incorporated in the 
bill reported (S. 404) while the third 
title providing for training was incor- 
porated in S. 1991, passed by the Senate 
on August 23, 1961. 

S. 404 as reported would establish two 
programs for the employment of youth 
in useful occupations—a Youth Conser- 
vation Corps under title I and a youth 
public service program under title II. 
This measure is pending in the Senate as 
Calendar No. 959. It is my fervent 
hope—and I join the National and West 
Virginia Associations of County Officials 
and many other important organiza- 
tions in hoping that this vital measure 
will have early affirmative action by the 
Senate and that it likewise will be passed 
by the House and approved by the Presi- 
dent before the close of this session of 
the 87th Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the article from the County 
Officer to which I have made reference 
and from which I have quoted in part. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Yourn CONSERVATION Corps AND YOUTH 
PUBLIC SERVICE PROGRAMS 
(By Richard Shelton) 

Youth Conservation Corps and youth 
public service programs. Remember those 
designations, because they promise to be 
very much before local government and 
other officials during the forthcoming ses- 
sion of the U.S. Congress. The words sum 
up the contents of a bill reported to the 
Senate floor by that Chamber’s Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. The measure, 
generally a broadened version of a proposal 
first offered by the Kennedy administration, 
was reported by a 9- to -5 vote of the com- 
mittee, urging favorable action on it. 

The bill will have the wholehearted sup- 
port of the West Virginia Association of 
County Officials for one basic reason. It rep- 
resents a two-way assault on one of the ma- 
jor phases of our State's widespread unem- 
ployment problem—the great numbers of 
jobless persons in the ranks of recent high 
school graduates and the school dropouts. 
The program in no way represents a delin- 
quency control effort as such, although it 
might be significant means of preventing 
Juvenile delinquency by putting large num- 
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bers of the State’s idle youth at work and 
under training either in conservation camps 
or in various programs right in their home 
communities. 

The National Association of County Of- 
ficials, after careful study and consideration, 
went on record at the National Association of 
County Officials Convention in Chicago last 
August to strongly endorse the establishment 
of a Youth Conservation Corps. 

In support of this policy statement, 14 
county leaders from California, Maryland, 
Michigan, New York, Oregon, Utah, and West 
Virginia recently met with U.S. Labor Secre- 
tary Arthur J. Goldberg, in connection 
with the National Association of County Of- 
ficials officers and directors meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C., to discuss this proposed legisla- 
tion. Secretary Goldberg and his staff pro- 
vided a general briefing of the bill's pro- 
visions and some off-the-record comment on 
its probable acceptance by the Congress. 

OPPOSITION EXPLAINED 


The opposition to the bill from some Mem- 
bers of the Senate committee was explained 
in two minority reports affixed to the ma- 
jority report urging its passage. Senator 
Currrorp P. Case, of New Jersey and Senator 
Jacon K. Javrrs. of New York were in full ac- 
cord with the aspirations of the programs 
which this bill would establish. 

But they noted that President Kennedy 
recommended enactment of a 3-year pilot 

ogram instead of the large-scale, perma- 
roar programs which the committee majority 
instead sent to the Senate floor. Cass and 
Javrrs said they would “heartily support” 
such a pilot approach, but could not go 
along with the sweeping bill as it emerged 
from committee. 

A minority report signed by Senators 
Barry GOLDWATER of Arizona, WINSTON 
Prouty, of Vermont, and JomN G. TOWER, 
of Texas, was more detailed. It generally 
said that while there are areas where con- 
servation efforts could be planned to good 
advantage, it would be more appropriate for 
such projects to be undertaken by depart- 
ments of the Federal Government directly 
concerned; or financed by the States and 
local communities. The report also said 
that adjustments which every youth must 
face in meeting responsibilities of citizen- 
ship traditionally have been under guidance 
and of the home and local com- 
munities. And, the report asserted, the 
Nation “can no longer afford the luxury of 
the multimillion-dollar pilot programs.” 

MAJORITY REPORT 


The majority report took the position that 
a Youth Conservation Corps open to young 
men of character between the ages 
of 16 and 21 would provide a labor force for 
long-neglected forestry, parks and other 
projects at a cost substantially less to the 
taxpayer than if the work were performed 


It added that a 
i program proposed along the youth 
public service line for both young men and 
women would fill a gap under a sensible 
matching fund formula in services and fa- 
cilities for which local funds are scarce. 

Both parts of the program—the conser- 
vation camps along the lines of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps of the 1930's and the 
at-home public service employment—seem 
to have particular significance for county 
government. Our national association has 
expressed serious concern about the growing 
numbers of high school graduates who can’t 
get Jobs, and about the school dropout prob- 
lem given additional emphasis in recent 
statistical reports. 

It's, of course, impossible here to go into 
great detail regarding specific provisions of 
the bill, but a few major points with respect 
to both of its major objectives deserve par- 
ticular study. The Youth Conservation 
Corps would begin with 30,000 enrollees, and 
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would be stepped up by 1965 to 150,000. That 
would be half of the old Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps program strength. Both this 
program and the public service phase would 
be under U.S. Labor Department direction, 
with that agency and affiliated State agen- 
cies selecting enrollees and helping to find 
jobs for them after enrollment. The Youth 
Conservation Corps would work both on 
State and local forests and parks, in addi- 
tion to Federal lands. In fact, the bill re- 
serves one-third of the total Youth Con- 
servation Corps. strength for participation by 
State and local governments. And where 
enrollees work on State or local lands, State 
or local governmental units would defray 
half the cost. 

Those enrolled would be paid $60 a month, 
plus $5 for each enrollment and $10 a month 
for special skills. Certain hours each week 
would go for various types of training. 

QUOTAS ESTABLISHED 

A State-by-State quota would be used for 
50 percent of the total Youth Conservation 
Corps enrollment. For the remaining 50 
percent—and here is a feature of particular 
significance to many States—would come 
from areas of substantial unemployment. 

Under the public service employment 
program, the U.S. Secretary of Labor would 
help States and local governmental units, 
on a 50-50 matching basis, to provide worth- 
while job opportunities for young people. 
Private nonprofit community service agen- 
cies also could participate in the program. 
All in all, public service jobs in or near home 
communities of the young employees are 
contemplated. The work would include 
service in public institutions and other pub- 
lic facilities such as schools, hospitals, H- 
braries, welfare agencies, children’s homes, 
courts, public park and recreation facilities 
and in such private community service un- 
dertakings as settlement houses. Here, the 
3-year trial period is envisioned, with the 
Kennedy administration envisioning employ- 
ment for 25,000 in the first year and 33,000 
in the 2 subsequent years. The Federal 
share of the cost has been estimated at 
about $1,000 per enrollee. 


Effects of Postal Rate Increases on 
Foreign Language Newspapers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a copy of “An Open Letter to 
Members of Congress,” from the Ameri- 
kan Uutiset, a Finnish language news- 
paper printed at New York Mills, Minn. 
Publisher Russell O. Parta has a com- 
mendable record of service to the Fin- 
nish-speaking people of this country and 
has worked diligently in keeping these 
people informed of the events and prin- 
ciples of the United States of America. 
As Publisher Parta points out, there are 
many people in our country who are not 
yet familiar with the language of their 
new homeland. The people of Finnish 
extraction he serves are excellent ex- 
amples. Publisher Parta’s remarks on 
postal rate legislation and the probable 
effects on the people he serves should 
be of interest to all. His open letter 
follows: 
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STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE ODIN LANGEN, 
or MINNESOTA, BEFORE THE U.S. Housz OF 
REPRESENTATIVES ON Fesnuany 19, 1962. 
(Errects or PosTa Rare Increases ON 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS) 

As a publisher of a foreign-language news- 
paper (Finnish) published in the United 
States, I read with much apprehension the 
efforts in Congress to raise postal rates an 
newspapers, and on foreign-language news- 
papers in particular. t 

To begin with, it must be understood tha 
much of the foreign-language press in the 
United States today is published as a pubile 
service to the people reading these papers 
and to the Government which benefits trot 
having a well-informed citizenry, even 
many of these people still are not f d 
with the language of their new homelan® 

Postal rates affecting newspapers recen 
were raised several times (minimum rate). 
This recent raise caused a hardship on news- 
papers such as our Amerikan Uutiset. 7 
immediate result in our case was that * . 
was necessary to cut our publication from 
three times a week to twice a week. This. 
of course, cut our service to our 
public, but it was a necessary step in order 
to meet the tremendous percentage in 
in the cost of mailing newspapers. 

Now steps are being taken to raise this 
already increased rate by another 300 per- 
cent (minimum rate). 

This large increase is going to seriousl¥ 
handicap the efforts of foreign languag? 


i 


cane 
not be increased to cover this increased coat. 
Passing this cost on to our consumers Witt 
as has been proven in our experience, ot 
us a number of subscribers who will — 
have the necessary means to pay the rhis 
creased cost of the subscription rate. 
will then cut into the total income of the 
paper and the law of diminishing returns 
wili soon result in no publication. out 
We are now receiving $7 a year for 1 
eight-page, twice-a-week publication. A$ 
increase in subscription rates would not ev" 
quite cover the cost of the postal rate ts 
crease to say nothing of helping cover — 
tional expenses created by the continue 
inflationary spiral of costs in the publics 
tion fleld. In 
We cannot understand how an increase 
postal rates amounting to about 1,000 pet 
cent in a 6-year period can be justified in th? 
light of what other increased costs have 2 
during this same period. These figures 
arrived at by taking the minimum postal 
rate on newspapers which is the category 
in which our publication is classified, adver- 
tising percentage being comparatively low. å 
Our readers, elderly Finnish 254 
reading people, some born in Finland 08 
some born in the United States, have utte 
income in this stage of their lives. We ms 
from experience that an increase in su, 
scription rates large enough to cover tP 
additional postal costs will work a h A 
upon these people, if they feel able to con 
tinue their subscriptions at all. = 
And when one reads and hears that antag" 
onistic voices raised in derision against mi 
nority foreign language groups in the Hours 
of Representatives is met with spontaneo á 
applause by colleagues representing tne 
American people, one wonders what is bap” 
pening to one of the great humanitarian tra- 
ditions that has made America great—® tra 
dition that many of us think of in out 
minds and consciences as one of the 
that justifies our existence as a nation in the 
sight of God. $ 
We wonder upon what road we are travel 
ing when we are ready to turn our backs 
upon these people, now elderly, who we on 
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department has made it possible for 
Tapid dissemination of reading material 
at a reasonable rate so that people might be 
informed and thereby be better citi- 


Now we are taking steps to deprive these 
ts and foreign language 
foups from the benefits that this postal 
*ervice has given them for many years. 
àre taking steps to raise the cost of distrib- 
Uting these newspapers to a point where it 
out of proportion with the other costs 
blishing these low-income foreign lan- 
newspapers. We are asking these el- 
le, with their shrinking incomes, 
subsidize the cost of the postal serv- 
service which the foreign language 
helped reimburse the United States 
by providing it with thousands of well- 
people who have thus been better 
serve their new homeland. Do we 
that because these people are older 
y no longer have any worth in the 
our country, that we no longer care 
or not they can be kept informed in 
ge that they can read and under- 
Do we feel that it is better to put 
ign language press out of business, if 
m order to help out the Post 
partment? Do we feel that this is 
tradition than the humanitarian 
lping these people, a tradition that 
in long been one of the guiding beacons 
& country rich with the achievements that 
have come from people who were born over- 
seas, or who are descendants of the foreign 
born; which, of course, includes us all. 
We look forward to a continuing of the al- 
tic, humanitarian ideals of our country. 
€ see no reason for the adoption of a stern 
Materialistic policy toward the foreign-born 
minority groups. We feel that we still need 
Wer People well informed in order that 
We May still give their best to this country. 
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In all sincerity and hopefulness, 
RUSSELL O. PARTA, 
Publisher, Amerikan Uutiset. 


À Logical View of the Proposed Urban 
Afairs Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the noted 
Tecticated columnist, William S. White, 
ntly commented on the proposed De- 
dartment of Urban Affairs with what I 
vimelder a great amount of insight. The 
a s that he expresses concisely reflect 
Portion of my feelings on why the pro- 
med Department of Urban Affairs 
uld be disapproved by the House of 

depresentatives. 
peas? Speaker, under leave to extend 
foll remarks in the Recor, I include the 
Q commentary by William S. 
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White entitled, “The Case Against the 

Urban Affairs Department”: 

THE CASE AGAINST URBAN AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT 
(By William S. White) . 

President Kennedy’s plan to create a new 
Cabinet-rank Department of Urban Affairs 
ought to be rejected by Congress for the good 
of the country—and for the President's own 
good, if it comes to that. 

Mr. Kennedy and Gov. Nelson Rockefeller 
of New York, who hopes to be Mr. Kennedy’s 
GOP presidential adversary in 1964, have been 
playing old-fashioned politics on the issue. 
The prize is the favor of minority groups and 
big city people generally. 

This is not against the Constitution nor in 
violation of tradition. All the same, while 
fun is fun, there is no sound reason to in- 
volve the country in this enterprise. 

To set up such a Department and create 
in the person of Dr. Robert Weaver an 11th 
member of the Cabinet would be short of a 
national calamity. But it would have ob- 
viously harmful results. The innuendo that 
opposition is based on the fact that Dr. 
Weaver is a Negro—and a distinguished one— 
is unfair. It may apply to a handful of 
southern extremists, It is not the controlling 
factor even to most southerners. Certainly 
it is not to the Republican opposition— 
though it is true that the Republicans, in a 
way, asked for the situation by happily 
needling Mr. Kennedy about “not doing 
enough for the Negro.” 

To proclaim as solemn Federal policy that 
city Americans are different from other 
Americans would be an act of national dis- 
union when national unity was never more 
needed. 

To declare that city people need a special 
Government department to have true “repre- 
sentation” would be to say baselessly that 
they don’t now have fully adequate “repre- 
sentation.” 

To set up such a Department would be to 
gather up into one immensely powerful new 
pressure agency dozens of economic, social, 
religious, and racial groups which, now oper- 
ating separately, are already quite powerful 
enough. 

The argument is made that because there 
long has been a De; t of Agriculture 
“serving country people“ justice is denied 
until there is a Department “serving city 
people.” This is demonstrable nonsense. 
The Department of Agriculture serves a fun- 
damental all-national interest, production of 
food and fiber. The Commerce Department 
serves an all-national interest, American 
business. The Labor Department serves yet 
another all-national interest, American 
labor. 

Obviously, Commerce is already more help- 
ful to city than to country people. Obvi- 
ously, so is Labor. So, for that matter, is 
Treasury. y 

Another argument is that the metropoll- 
tan centers can no longer solve their own 
problems. The logical extension of this is 
that a Federal Urban Department would be- 
come the great dumping ground for metro- 
politan problems. Who in the cities will long 
suffer the headaches of housing and trans- 
portation if these can simply be painlessly 
handed over to Washington? What happens 
to municipal responsibility, to local self- 
government? 

Of course, one motive is to reduce undue 
power of rural pressure groups in Congress 
by increasing power of urban pressure groups 
in the Cabinet. This is an odd remedy, how- 
ever, when one considers that the big cities 
already have, at the very heart of the whole 
thing—the choosing of a President—a wholly 
disproportionate power both in the nomi- 
nating and electing processes. 

Finally, this reform is, amid our somber 
world realities, an unnecessary little thing. 
What great cold-war commander really wants 
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to be remembered as the man who created a 
Department of Urban Afairs at an hour 
when national survival is in question? What 
hot-war commander would want to be re- 
membered as the man who improved the 
quartermaster’s system of counting GI 
underwear? 


Coast Guard Citation for Lt. Comdr. 
Alfred Tanner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 15, Lt. Comdr. Alfred Price Tanner 
was awarded the Coast Guard Silver 
Life-Saving Medal. I welcome the op- 
portunity to congratulate Commander 
Tanner on behalf of our Third Ohio 
Congresional District. Under permis- 
sion granted, I should like to include in 
the Recorp the news story by Mr. Gilson 
Wright in the Hamilton Journal and the 
Official citation by the Coast Guard. 

The article follows: 

At TANNER GOES TO WASHINGTON To 
RECEIVE LIFESAVING AWARD 

Oxrorp.—Al Tanner, supervisor of physi- 
cal education in the Talawanda district, will 
go to Wi Thursday to pick up a 
silver medal for being a hero, 

He saved a man from drowning in the Ohio 
River last April, but no one knows who the 
man is. However, there were at least 30 
witnesses to the affair and Tanner, who 
modestly left the scene without giving his 
own name, was finally identified and will be 
officially recognized as the unknown hero. 

Lt. Comdr. Alfred Tanner is commanding 
officer of the Covington, Ky., unit of the 
Coast Guard Reserves and it is the Reserve 
Officers Association which will pay him his 
belated recognition at a banquet Thursday 
night in the Naval Weapons Depot in Wash- 
ington. C. Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, is slated to make the award. 

BOAT OVERTURNS 


Tanner was en route to Oxford from a 
meeting of the Coast Guard unit at Coving- 
ton and took a favorite way of getting home, 
via the Anderson Ferry. While waiting in 
his car for the ferry to land on the Kentucky 
side, he saw a boat with three men overturn. 
One was hauled out by the ferry crew and 
a second was saved because he was wearing 
a lifejacket. 

“Save my dad,” yelled one of the men, 
both of whom were in their twenties, as the 
third man was carried downstream by the 
swift current. ` 

Tanner pulled off his pants and shoes, 
dived in, and overtook the man downstream. 
He swam about 150 feet with him to shore. 
Then he calmly pulled on his pants and 
shoes, got in the car and proceeded across 
the river on the ferryboat. 

BONA FIDE HERO 

While it’s unusual to give a medal for 
saving someone who technically doesn't 
exist, the Coast Guard made a thorough in- 
vestigation of the matter and talked with 
the ferry crew and others and came up with 
the assurance that it had a hero on its hand, 

Tanner, who is a quiet Gary Cooper-type 
of person, didn’t tell anyone In Oxford about 
his deed until the news broke out of Cin- 
cinnati. 
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The Coast Guard simply couldn't find any 
of the three men involved in the drama and 
came up with the conclusion that the men 
didn’t want to reveal their identities and 
risk possible arrest for what some observers 
said was reckless operation of their motor- 
boat. Ferry crewmembers said they had 
warned the men they were courting danger 
in that area. 

A number of Members of Congress will be 
present at the dinner at which Tanner will 
be the guest of honor. 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
Washington. 

The Secretary of the Treasury takes pleas- 
ure in presenting the Silver Lifesaving 
Medal to Lt. Comdr. Alfred Price Tanner, 
U.S. Coast Guard Reserve, for service as set 
forth in the following citation: 

“For heroic action on the afternoon of 
April 23, 1961, when he dived into the Ohio 
River at Anderson Ferry, Constance, Ky., and 
rescued a man from drowning. Lieutenant 
Commander Tanner, returning from week- 
end drill at ORTUPS 02-565, was waiting in 
his car in the ferry line on the Kentucky 
bank when he heard cries for help. He 
quickly proceeded to the landing where he 
observed three victims of a capsized motor- 
boat being carried away by the current. 
One man, wearing a life preserver swam to 
shore. Another occupant, hanging onto a 
tree, was rescued by the ferry crew. Per- 
ceiving the helplessness of the third victim, 
Lieutenant Commander Tanner immediately 
removed his shoes and trousers and, com- 
pletely disregarding his own personal safety, 
jumped into the cold waters to help the 
struggling man who had now gone under and 
was being carried downstream. He reached 
the exhausted man about 150 feet from the 
water's edge and brought him safely to shore. 
After determining that the victim was 
breathing normally, he drove his automobile 
aboard the ferry and continued homeward. 
Lieutenant commander Tanner’s initiative, 
fortitude, and unwavering devotion to duty 
were in keeping with the highest traditions 
of the U.S. Coast Guard.“ 

Dovcias DTLLON. 


Let’s Support the Dutch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, on 
numerous accasions I have risen to voice 
protests against the neutralism this 
Nation seems to have embarked upon 
in the dispute between Indonesia and the 
Netherlands. 

We cannot buy friendship with a few 
million dollars. We didn't buy the 
Dutch. Our friendship is built on mu- 
tual respect and purpose and is bonded 
by mutual loss of blood in a bitter war 
against a common enemy, whom Indo- 
nesian President Sukarno supported. 

Mr. Speaker, the Djakarta Daily Mail, 
obviously echoing Sukarno’s pronounce- 
ments, said in an editorial: 

“If Congressman JACK WESTLAND and 
the other Americans of his kind choose 
to sit on their money rather than help 
Indonesia to achieve prosperity for all 
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and real democracy, let them, The car- 
avan rolls on, on, and on, with somebody 
else’s dollars, like for instance, the $450 
million from Russia.” 

I may be an “Innocent American,” as 
the editorial referred to me, but I cannot 
see why we have to support Indonesia 
with arms which could be used against 
our ally. 

I've received numerous letters pro- 
testing our stand on the West New 
Guinea problem and have read several 
editorials that question our approach to 
this issue. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include in the Recorp such an 
editorial that appeared in the Seattle, 


: Wash., Times, February 6, 1962. 


The editorial follows: 
TAKING SIDES SHOULD Be Easy 


Premier Jan de Quay of the Netherlands 
says he does not understand the US. de- 
cision to close American airfields in the Pa- 
cific to further flights of Dutech troops to 
West New Guinea. 

We can assure Premier de Quay that a 
great many Americans also do not under- 
stand the decision. 

As happens so often, Uncle Sam again has 
managed to antagonize both sides of a dis- 
pute which in no way involves any direct 
U.S. interest. 

Indonesia is furious because one Dutch 
charter plane, carrying troops to New Guinea, 
was permitted to touch down on U.S, soil, 

The Netherlands is puzzled and disap- 
pointed because American airfields have 
been declared “off limits” to further flights 
of this nature. 

Well, in our view, this is one international 
dispute in which Uncle Sam shouldn't have 
any trouble deciding which side is right. 

We don’t mean the question as to whether 
the Netherlands should continue to admin- 
ister West New Guinea. The Dutch have 
made it quite clear, in fact, that they would 
be willing to abandon the jungle island un- 
der what they consider to be the proper 
conditions, including measures safeguarding 
the welfare of the area's primitive native 
population, which is no more Indonesian 
than it is Dutch, 

Our reference, rather, is to Indonesian 
President Sukarno’s threats of naked aggres- 
sion. In fact, Sukarno has engaged in 
more than threats. He attempted one act 
of aggression, in which the Dutch military 
gave him a thorough drubbing. 

Aggression is still aggression, and im- 
perialism is still imperialism—even when 
practiced by one of the anti-imperlalist“ 
Asian nations. 

Why deny landing privileges on American 
airfields to an ally—one of America’s very 
best allies—that is refusing to bow to im- 
perialist aggression? 

Yesterday the Indonesian Government 
permitted a student mob to stone the US. 
Embassy in Jakarta, rip down an American 
flag, and injure an American woman Embassy 
official. 

Indonesian Foreign Minister Subandrio ex- 
pressed regret for the incident, but added he 
could “well understand the anger and irrita- 
tion of the Indonesian people caused by the 
permission granted to Dutch troop-carrying 
planes to land on American soil.” 

Well, Subandrio should be made to feel 
the anger and irritation of the American 
people, who are getting pretty fed up with 
these Embassy stonings. 

U.S. aid to Indonesia should be totally sus- 
pended until full compensation is made for 
damage to American personnel and property, 
and until there is a truly proper statement 
of apology from the Indonesian authorities. 


February 19 


Prayer of Bishop W. Angie Smith at 
Highway Dedication, October 29, 1961, 
by President John F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 29, 1961, my congressional district 
had the honor of a visit by our g" 
President, the Honorable John F, Ken- 
nedy. The occasion of the President? 
visit to Oklahoma’s Third District Was 
the dedication of a new road whic? 
passes through some of the most beau- 
tiful country in the southwest. It is a? 
area of imposing forests and majestic 
mountains, once described as the “King- 
dom of Quiet.” 

In this setting, the Reverend BishoP 
W. Angie Smith, bishop of the Okla 
homa-New Mexico district of the Meth- 
odist Church, offered an inspiring inyo- 
cation. Because of. the beauty of his 
prayer and because of the respect and 
admiration in which all who know Bishop 
Smith hold him, I include, under unan- 
imous consent, this prayer in the REC- 
ORD: 

Prayer or BIsHO W. ANGI SxtrrR at HIGH 
way DEDICATION OCTOBER 29, 1961, By PRES- 
IDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 
Almighty and eternal God, creator of all 

life, Father of all men, we bow in deepest 

reverence and humility in Thy present” 

Accept our gratitude for Thy leadership in 

every crisis and our fervent prayer for 

wisdom, and power in the future. without 

Thy presence and blessing all wisdom of 

man will ultimately fail. 

We do not all approach Thy throne dow? 
the same avenue of creedal expression N 
of formal worship but are one family of 
We rejoice that we are citizens of a 
and powerful Nation, where each may wor- 
ship Thee according to the dictates of nis 
own conscience. We thank Thee for OW 
Nation, made free and great, with love and 
charity for all, by our faith in Thee. 

Wilt Thou bless, guide, and inspire ever; 
elected and appointed official in Nation: 
State and local community, May they 
understand their responsibility for the pro- 
tection of our freedom and the continuati 
of our glorious spiritual heritage. 

Our Father, in these crucial and critic! 
days we pray for our great President 
his family. No one has been faced with 
more difficult decisions nor called upon fot 
as large a responsibility for world peace. 
May Thy loving arms uphold and sus 
him in every crisis. Grant unto him 
dom, courage and initiative, all tempered by 
a divine sense of justice, mercy, and 1 
ing for an enduring and righteous peace 
May every decision he makes be in keepi”$ 
with Thy will for all mankind. > 

If there be divisions among us, heal them 
may the temporary be cast aside, so that the 
world will know we are one people, 8 é 
determined and united. May we stre: “i 
the position of our President in world lead 
ership by a firm foundation of spiritual 
Integrity in our Nation. Grant unto bin 
grace from on high. While facing 
around the world, we rejoice in and 
by developments at home as typified by th! 
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happy occasion which brings us together 
for this dedication in the name of Jesus 
ist, our Lord, Amen. 


The Intertie Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr, Speaker, the 
Question of whether or not the Federal 
ernment should construct a high- 
Voltage powerline between the Pacific 
Northwest and southern California con- 
ues to be one of the foremost issues 
&mong the people of my district. 
Recently, the Bellingham Chamber of 
Commerce in my home State of Wash- 
m, invited Bonneville Power Admin- 
istrator Charles F. Luce and Mr. H. De- 
Wayne Kreager, former State commerce 
Pr economic development director, to 
bate this topic. 
pve have our differences out in the 
acific Northwest, but we try to look at 
both sides before we jump to hasty con- 
Clusions. This debate, I think, is an ex- 
pale of how we try to settle things back 


ti Speaker, I believe an account of 
debate that appeared in the Belling- 
Ran „ Wash., Herald by Mr. Ken 
bertson recently will be of interest 
aud will be helpful to the Members of 
Congress in understanding this issue. 
The article follows: 
DEBATERS SEE INTERTIE TO SOUTHWEST 
CERTAIN 
5 (By Ken Robertson) 
hah, not just power we're trying to protect, 
thin Low-cost power—that's the key to this 
g.“ Charles F. Luce, Bonneville Power 
Administrator, told a Bellingham Chamber 
Commerce audience Wednesday afternoon. 
Nile spoke in a public debate with H, De- 
dene Kreager, former director of the State 
department of commerce and economic de- 
opment, over a proposed electrical power 
tertie with California and the Southwest. 
‘The availability of firm power is more 
important than the cost of power,“ Kreager 
in rebuttal to Luce's argument. 
etd at this stage of the game, we have not 
eq blished the mutuality of interest on an 
Nal basis, with California, that is neces- 
SAY before we go into such an intertie.” 
SOME INTERTIE CERTAIN 
But Luce and Kreager agreed that no mat- 
What anyone thinks a power intertie is 
by te to be established, whether it is done 
een Federal Government or by independ- 
1 California utilities. 
bas Teported that two California utilities 
Ming cady developed plans to bulld trans- 
Whie n lines with a 230 kilovolt capacity 
to ch can, with little difficulty, be changed 
handle 500 kilovolts, the same type of line 
brs Bonneville Power Administration has 
moet building. 
uu 8 of his first public debates on the 
han’ Luce spoke before about 200 Belling- 
l Citizens at a chamber of commerce 
heon in the Bellingham Hotel. 
DUMPED NOW 


tein’ Said that the Bonneville Power Admin- 
Misc Should move now to build trans- 
on lines for the power intertie. The 
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opportunity such a line offers to sell surplus 
power, which is now being dumped over 
Pacific Northwest spillways at a loss, is one 
of the ways Bonneville can gradually erase 
its deficit condition in order to maintain a 
power rate in the Pacific Northwest which is 
competitive with other areas in the United 
States. 

Kreager said now is not the time—there is 
no assurance with construction of the line 
that California and Southwest interests 
could not rob the Pacific Northwest of some 
of its needed firm power and there is no as- 
surance California would deliver power back 
to the Pacific Northwest where this area 
needs it. 

“Northwest power in California is worth 
a great deal more than Northwest power in 
the Northwest,” Kreager said. “Eighty per- 
cent of the power market on the coast is in 
California today and only 20 percent in 
Washington and Oregon. Industry locates 
in the center of a market area. This power 
in California would be an inducement to 
industries, who might otherwise locate in 
Washington and Oregon, to locate in 
California.” 

Both men pegged their arguments to the 
attractiveness of power to industry. Luce 
maintained this area must sell its surplus 
load to keep rates low and remain competi- 
tive with power in the Ohio Valley and the 
East. 

GRAB STRANGLEHOLD 


Kreager warned that Bonneville must not 
allow California to grab a stranglehold on 
firm power and pull it into the southern area 
to build up its industrial attraction. 

Both men pointed to "preference clauses” 
in the Bonneville Act, which would allow 
places that do not have power to have ac- 
cess to it through Federal power sources. 

“There is no reason why the city of Los 
Angeles couldn’t build its own lines and de- 
mand power from the Federal Government,” 
Luce said, “not only secondary but firm 
power.” 

SUPER PREFERENCE 


Kreager said there is the “need of a super 


preference for the Pacific Northwest over- 
riding existing preference before this power 
moves southward.” 

Luce mentioned that legislation which is 
protective enough for the Northwest is now 
written into a bill before Congress, which he 
hopes will pass at this session, 

“Once this bill is enacted and written into 
contracts with our customers, Congress 
couldn't change those contracts without vio- 
lating the Constitution,” he sald. 

He said Bonneville does not intend to sell 
firm power to California or the Southwest. 
It wants to sell only surplus power, $32 mil- 
lion worth of which was dumped over Pacific 
Northwest spillways last year. 


PEAKS ARE DIFFERENT 


“Their peak power needs will come in the 
summer, ours in the winter,” Luce said. 
“We're going to have idle generating time 
when they need it and they're going to have 
it when we need it.” 

By selling the zurplus power, Bonneville 
can begin to erase its deficit, he said. And 
with the use of electricity from new dams 
which have cost much more than Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee, the deficit will have to 
be erased or the Government will have to 
raise its power rates. 

Kreager said this was fine. He commended 
Luce on his efforts to get the preference bill 
written and on his efforts to wipe out the 
deficit. 

FULL, WHITE HEAT 

“I think Charlie Luce has done a beautiful 
job of a very difficult line in the 
full, white heat of public scrutiny, making 
decisions between what are the interests of 
the Pacific Northwest and what are the in- 
terests of the Nation, as his job demands.” 
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But, said Kreager, he is highly skeptical 
that California will ever be able to deliver 
power north when the Northwest needs it, 
since California demands are growing at a 
pace the area cannot keep up with. 

He said “Politics with a capital P” are, 
and will be, involved in a transmission line 
from Bonneville south and he pointed to 
California's massive power in Congress where 
future decisions will be made. 

NO BENEFIT HERE 

“It is an advantage to bring Northwest 
power into California no matter who hap- 
pens to be in office. But we have no bene- 
fit whatsoever to achieve here in Washing- 
ton. 

“Our altruism could react to our detriment, 
I hardly think to our benefit.” 

FINGER IN PIE 


Kreager sald assurances that the Pacific 
Northwest would have preference over its 
own power should be guaranteed in legisla- 
tion before any power moves out of the area. 
He declared that the Pacific Northwest will, 
by 1965, be able to use all its firm power 
in its own area and no opportunity should 
be allowed for California to. stick its finger 
into the pie. 

“California should solve some of its own 
problems, through a system of intercon- 
nections, which it has not done.” 

After the debate, the question of the 
Hanford atomic reactor plant for generating 
power came up. Both men said it had no 
bearing whatsoever on the intertie. 

Power from the nuclear plant would never 
go out of the Northwest, Luce said. 

PURELY ON ECONOMICS 

“The market for power from the Hanford 
plant is here in the Pacific Northwest,” Luce 
said. Kreager added that the project should 
“be judged purely on its economic value to 
the State.” 

Kreager said he was in favor of the plant. 

“Id like to see it under a combination 
of public and private management, so both 
can get the experience of running the opera- 
tion and working with the benefits of the 
inexpensive nuclear power production.” 


THEY SUM UP 


The men summed up their argument, Luce 
declaring: 

“With new higher cost projects coming up, 
unless we can get rid of our deficit through 
this intertle and other methods, we will be 
faced with rate increases.” 

Kreager was still doubtful: 

“The fact remains that we must talk 
about a transmission line of a type and a 
size, when it’s going to be built, by whom 
and for what purpose. We still do not have 
any assurance we can hold the line that we're 
talking about surplus power.” 


Coast Guard Reserve Comes of Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
I desire to take notice in the House today 
of the fact that today is the 21st birth- 
day of the U.S. Coast Guard Reserve. 

In my district, perhaps more than in 
most districts, the Coast Guard is an 
important and distinguished force, and 
its members are everywhere highly 
regarded. 
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The Coast Guard Academy at New 
London trains most of the officers of the 
Coast Guard, and many of the highest 
ranking officers of the service today are 
among its graduates. At Avery Point in 
Groton, the schools for specialists are in 
progress all the time. At the Moorings, 
important operations of the Coast 
Guard at the entrance to Long Island 
are conducted. 

The Coast Guard Auxiliary, with its 
power squadrons and leisure time per- 
sonnel, provides a service to the part 
of recreation-seeking Connecticut which 
goes afloat, that is as unique as it is 
valuable. 

The Coast Guard Reserve, however, 
is a component of our military reserve, 
and it was created on February 19, 1941, 
when Congress changed the name of the 
former Reserve to the Coast Guard Aux- 
jliary, and established the present Re- 
serve on the pattern of the Naval Re- 
serve. One year later, a Women’s 
Reserve was added. 

In the 20 years which have passed 
since the Coast Guard Reserve was es- 
tablished, it has made a day-by-day 
contribution to help the Coast Guard 
itself deserve its motto, Semper 
Paratus’”—Always Prepared. 

I take pleasure in congratulating the 
Commandant and the officers and men 
of the Coast Guard, and especially of 
the Coast Guard Reserve, on this anni- 
versary. 


Tribute to the Maine Lobsterman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 7 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
many Members, if not all, of the U.S. 
Senate have enjoyed the delicious deli- 
cacy of the incomparable Maine lobster. 
It is the finest food in the world. 

But few of us realize what goes behind 
getting that lobster to the dining table— 
or to the cook. It inyolves a great deal 
of work, discomfort, physical risks, hard- 
ships, and heartbreaks. It requires for- 
titude and patience, vigor and dedication, 
on the part of the world’s heartiest 
soul—the Maine lobsterman. 

I salute him and I ask unanimous 
consent that an article about him that 
appeared in the January 11, 1962, issue 
of the Brunswick, Maine, Record be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
so that the Members of the Senate may 
read about him and join in my salute 
to him, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

War Irs Like To LOBSTER ror A LIVING 
IN WINTER 
(By Jean Doughty) 

Have you ever thought that the lobster 
fisherman's life is the life for you? Have 
you ever thought how nice it would be if 
you were independent, could work when you 
pleased, and could have the freedom of the 
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ocean? Before you quit your job and buy a 
boat and traps, Just for the fun of it, let's 
pretend you are a lobsterman—a year-round 
lobsterman. 

It is late winter and you have been chafing 
to get out to your traps for a week and a 
half. First there was a storm, and in its 
wake a sea that roared and pounded for 3 
days. Then the wind veered to the nor west 
and blew with 40-mile-per-hour gusts for 
a few days. After that, the temperature 
hovered around zero and the vapor rose from 
the water each day, making the ocean look 
like a gigantic pan of heating water. Today 
is a little warmer and although the vapor 
is rising again, it looks as though you may 
be able to see your marks, 

Money is scarce. Your last haul paid the 
milk bill and bought a stock of grub, Now 
the light bill and the oil bill are waiting 
payment and the stock of grub is gone. 
The wife builds a couple of sandwiches and 
a thermos of coffee while you throw a 
sweater on over your flannel shirt, struggle 
into your oil clothes, sou'wester and boots. 
You don't wear mittens because you “could- 
n't walk down the road wearing mittens 
without stepping on them.” (Your fore- 
fathers fished wearing enormous mittens, 
but you don't see how they did it.) Grab- 
bing your lunch bucket, you kiss your wife, 
pat the dog, jump in the old, cold, pickup 
truck and off you go to the wharf. 

Someone has used your punt but hasn't 
cleaned it out, so you put on your cotton 
gloves, get in the punt, smash up the ice and 
clean it out, After reaching the boat, you 
put a pan of water on the gas stove to heat. 
You can hear the fellows whose engines have 
fresh-water cooling systems getting their 
boats underway, After disconnecting the 
water pump, you start the engine, letting it 
warm up to create steam which will thaw the 
water jackets. When the water on the stove 
has heated, you run part of it over the intake 
hose. The rest you let trickle over the water 
pump to thaw it so that you won't shear off 
a pin or chew up the rubber impeller. You 
may have to heat another pan of water be- 
fore everything thaws. Then you connect 
the belt on the water pump, make sure the 
pump Is operating so that you won't overheat 
your engine, cast off, and steer for the wharf. 


ALWAYS LOW TIDE 


There are others ahead of you getting bait, 
and you walt your turn. At last, you grab 
your bushel tubs, worm your way up over 
the ice-coated ramp and pitch the frozen 
bait into your tubs, It seems to you that 
every time it is a chance to haul the tide is 
low. The ramp leading to the raft Is on a 
precipitous slant as you lift your tub onto 
the slide which is to one side of the ramp. 
You hang onto the handle of the tub with 
your right hand, clutch the rail with your 
left hand and inch your way down the ramp. 
After four trips your bait is safely aboard and 
you wait your turn to get gasoline. Finally 
you join the boats leaving the cove. Your 
breath blows onto your face and freezes 
there when you peer out around the side of 
your house, You get tired of stretching 
your neck and grabbing a bucket of water 
you stand on the washboard and throw wa- 
ter on the windows of the house to clean 
off the snow and ice. 

The vapor looking like far reaching fog 
bank, has been pushed out to sea by the wind 
which has sprung up. After an hour's run- 
ning, you reach your first string of traps. 
You wonder if the wind will continue to air, 
forcing you to make the long trip back with 
no work accomplished and gas and bait to 
pay for. “Might as well start haulin’ while 
I'm waitin’ to see what this weather's gonna 
do,” you think. You haul a string out of 
40 fathoms of water, bait the traps as you 
come to them, then throw them on the trap- 
rack. You didn’t see a lobster so you turn 
on your sounding machine, run until you 
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reach some likely-looking bottom, make sure 
you are not going to set over someone else’s 
traps, and you set yours. 

MUST WATCH ROPE 

You push the first trap over, let the rope 
run out until the second trap-lanyard 
ready to go, push the second trap over 
and then let the resistance of those two pull 
the remaining eight traps over, one at 
time. You keep watch of the direction vou 
are headed but you turn around contin 
to make sure the rope hasn't snarled 4% 
runs out. Seeing a snarl start to make, yo 
reach into the whipping rope, grab the rig? 
place and hang on until the rope clears 
itself. You take a chance everytime you ge, 
close to the rope; you know that men 1 
gotten snarled up and have been yanked o 
of their boats and pulled to the bottom 
the sea, but you can't let your traps go dow” 
in a heap. Then you head back for your 
other string, haul it, and bring it down u 
the string you hauled before so that yo" 
won't lose track of their locality. Some fel- 
lows fish their strings separately, but they 
must have better memories than yours. Tou 
make a mental note of where you put the 
traps, and head for your next bunch hapPY 
to see that the wind has “flunked Out 
again. 

These next traps are in 15 fathoms, shoal 
water for this time of year, and you 
about their safety. After grabbing the buot, 
you haul by hand to get enough slack, Pu 
the rope through the snatchblock, take & few 
turns around the winchhead and start baul 
ing. All at once the boat comes up on 
chop and the rope, which is caught dow? 
parts. Muttering and sputtering to your 
self, you coil up the rope already hauled in 
and put it to one side, then run for 
buoy on the opposite end of the string. 

i TRAPS LOST < 

The traps come in fine until the seyenth 
one, when you find you have a good, big 
catch-down. You let out some slack, throw 
the engine in gear and circle the caus?! 
rope, trying to clear it. You alternate Pt 
tween steaming and hauling, to no aval: 
you try hauling the rope taut and then re. 
leasing it so that it Jumps back into the 
water. This sometimes releases the 
from whatever it is caught around, but ti 
time it doesn’t work. You pull and B® 
for three-quarters of an hour, hoping the 
rope won't part, but eventually it does 
Hauling the parted rope in, you find the 
the seventh trap is there and the parten 
place is just beyond it. Three traps are 
on bottom, caught on some unknown ob- 
stacle and there's no way of getting them: 
There's no sense in sweeping, for the bottom 
is too catchy and you'd just lose your sweet 

Four lobsters out of the seven traps len 
too tough but you've had enough of Josing 
traps and ruining rope in shoal water 80 von 
decide to deepen what's left. The end warp? 
were only 25 fathoms with one floater so YoU 
and 25 fathoms more and two more bottle® 
stack the traps so that you can take on 1g 
other string, then haul the companion St ub 
managing to get them after working -° e 
several catch-downs, The end warps on 1g 
second string have to be lengthened % 
bottles added. After you have run for 
minutes to the southwest, you set the stringy 
pushing most of the traps overboard. x5 
can't run these out by themselves because 
they have been stacked one on top of un 
other. t 

There are no other lobster boats in sig 
now, you discover as you glance around 504 
munching on a sandwich which you heat 
by letting it lay on the manifold for a ben 
hour, A tanker did come by when you fit, 


pilot came out and waved but now all 
can be seen of it is a bit of smoke on 


the 
horizon. Tou are alone—you’e a tiny, insig 
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nificant bit of humanity in a little peanut 
Shell of a 30-foot boat alone many miles 
shore on the Atlantic Ocean. 

You haul a few more strings, get skunked 
dut of some but get as high as seven lobsters 
Out of one string. Tou start hauling an- 
ther end warp wondering what the wife 

doing on that faraway dot of land you 
the home, It seems to you that she said 

Was going to Brunswick to do some shop- 
Ping. All at once there is a crash and you 
qitinetively turn your head to avoid the 

Ying glass as a bottle smashes to pieces 
Against the snatchblock. Guess I'd better 
‘tart payin’ attention to what I'm doin’,” 
zou think as your thoughts return to your 
Work an 


end. 
m cold wind aired up an hour ago and 
the sen is choppy. Tour face is stiff from 
treg co your oil clothes are stiff and cov- 
with a skim coat of ice, and ice is mak- 
everywhere on the boat. While swing- 
& trap to the after end of the rack, your 
Slips on the ice-covered platform and 
Up under the stern deck. You find 
sitting on the platform with a cor- 
the 60-pound trap jabbing into your 
After pushing the trap up off you 
Onto the stern deck, you get your feet 
Under you and place the trap on the 


pippe 


Tack, 


pint guess it's time T put the water to the 
You orms, you think as you rub the knee 
the Just banged. Now you have it all over 
ae engines have freshwater 
. ey may get going quicker in 
— Winter and freshwater may be better 
Bag, an engine but you derive comfort and 
ety from saltwater cooling. You drop the 
ose, allowing the water, which has 
by going through the engine, 
Tun along the deck and melt the ice 
the running out through the scuppers. 
stern. The steam rising from the 
t now resembies the troublesome vapor 
Morning. 
COLD, COLD HANDS 
backs 


of your gloves are frozen and 
S your fingers no longer warms your 
Even the warmth derived from pat- 
exhaust pipe is not enough. You 
Start warming your hands with the 
from the engine because once you 
in, you are uncomfortable unless you 
g them, but your hands are so 
they are slowing you down, 
feel the warmth of the water 
e chill which was working from 
into your arms. 
thought it was choppy before, but 
half hour it has become 
to smash your brains out.” 
and it is getting hard to see 
run for the Round Shoals 
e out Halfway Rock ranging 
southwest end of Haskell's 
East Cod Ledge Buoy against 
Elizabeth. You hunt around and 
your traps. Just time to haul 
e strings and it will be dark. 
TURN TOWARD HOME 


turn last two strings out of the way, 
your boat toward home. You can 
beacon in the top of the lighthouse 
and af ter’, Rock beckoning you toward home 
this the beating your body has taken 
choppy day, you willingly steer toward it. 
miles out and you know that the 
Wondering where you are; you hope 
Won't risk possible disaster by go- 
j their boats to look for you, but 
Ww how they feel; you have worried 
ted about other fellows when they 
Out after dark. 

Jen't much to fear until after you 
way Rock for the water is bold 
Round Shoals to the Rock. After 
there, you will have to steer clear 
n Ledge, the Eastern Tail, and Mark 
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Island Breaker. Your engine sounds good 
and you hope it will continue that way, for 
it is only 12 above, your tank of bottled gas 
is nearly empty and you'd hate to take the 
chance of freezing to death overnight. You 
light a match and check your oil pressure 
and ammeter. They’re OK. You look in 
through the companionway and can see the 
manifold, flange, and exhaust pipe glowing 
cherry-red. The spray is flying from the 
bow as you run in, and some of it is landing 
on the windows, freezing as it hits. Now you 
are forced to peer out around the house to 
see ahead, ducking back by spells to warm 
your face, 
WORSE THAN FOG 


“It's devlish comin’ in after dark,” you 
think, “but it’s better than runnin’ in a 
snowstorm like the other day. Of all times 
for my compass to go haywire. When I 
finally made land, it looked so different coy- 
ered with snow plus lookin’ through the 
fallin’ snow that I didn’t know where I was 
for a few minutes, A snowstorm’s worse 
than a fog mull.” 

After musing awhile, you stick your head 
out around the house again and there are 
the lights of home showing in the distance. 
The time drags on until you eventually 
head up the cove to the lobster car. After 
you bring your boat alongside the car, you 
throw your catch in a basket, then hold a 
flashlight for the buyer while he weighs the 
lobsters and figures your money. Fifty-five 
pounds at 80 cents makes $44, less $7 for bait 
leaves $37. Set aside $6 to pay for gasoline 
and you are left with $31 for bills and grub. 
You chat with the buyer a minute then leave 
the car and hunt for your mooring in the 
darkness. 

WITH DRAGGING PEET 

After you pump out the boat, you stop the 
engine and drain part of the water from the 
engine and hoses. You check to see that 
the heat from the elbow of the exhaust pipe 
hasn't set the wood near it on fire, crawl into 
your punt and row to the raft. The climb 
to the truck seems long, your boots seem to 
weigh a ton and your feet drag. You're cold, 
hungry and weary, 

Once home, you open the door and, 9 
chances out of 10, as you ease your old, tired 
body through the doorway, you are greeted 
by your wife with information such as, “I 
just found out we're having company to- 
night, dear,” or “We got a bill from the gas 
company today.“ No, like you say, there's 
nothing like the life of a fisherman. 


Resolution Supporting Department of 
Urban Affairs and Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert in 
the Recorp the resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Common Council of the 
City of Detroit, on February 13, 1962, 
endorsing the establishment of a Fed- 
eral Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing: 

RESOLUTION SUPPORTING DEPARTMENT OF 

URBAN AFFAIRS AND HOUSING 

Whereas in the past few decades our Na- 
tion has moved from a country of rural 
dwellers to urban dwellers with fully two- 
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thirds of the people now living in urban 
communities; and z 

Whereas this trend not only will continue 
but will accelerate in the years ahead, requir- 
ing intensified and expanded efforts, both 
public and private, to insure the sound 
growth and development of our communi- 
ties; and 

Whereas the Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing as proposed would provide 
leadership, coordination, and maximum ef- 
teotiveness in the execution of greatly needed 
programs in the area of housing, construc- 
tion of public facilities, problems of urban 
mass transportation, comprehensive planning 
and slum clearance, conservation and reha- 
bilitation, and other matters vital to the 
future development and progress of the 
city of Detroit: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of 
the City of Detroit strongly supports and 
endorses the establishment of a Cabinet- 
level Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing in the Federal Government as being 
in the best interests of our city, our metro- 
politan area, the State of Michigan, and the 
United States of America, and that this ac- 
tion be communleated to the President of 
the United States and to the several Mem- 
bers of the U.S, Congress from the State of 
Michigan. 


Capitol Pages Elect Myrtle Beach Boy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I include an item 
from the Charleston News and Courier 
dated February 13, 1962, regarding the 
recent election of Roy Davis Howser III, 
a page from Myrtle Beach, S.C., which 
is located in my district, as president of 
the senior class of the Capitol Page 
School. Mr. Howser has made top 
grades during the past 3 years that he 
has been attending the Page School. 

Young Howser’s father was lost in 
battle during World War II. We are 
proud of the wonderful record Howser 
has made as a page, having been selected 
by the late Speaker Rayburn as his per- 
sonal page during 1960 and 1961 and he 
has been selected by Speaker MCCORMACK 
as his personal page this year. 

I know all young Howser's friends in 
South Carolina will be happy to learn of 
his success as a page and the honors 
which have been bestowed upon him 
since He has been serving as a page here 
in the Congress of the United States. 
Young Howser has a wonderful future 
ahead of him. 

The article follows: 

Carrro PAGES ELECT MYRTLE BEACH Bor 
(By Roulhac Hamilton) 

Wasuincron.—For the 4th consecutive 
year, Capitol Page School classmates of 17- 
year-old David Howser of Myrtle Beach hon- 
ored him yesterday by electing him as one 
of their top leaders. 

Howser, who also is holding for the second 
year the highest honor available to a House 
of Representatives page, Monday was elected 
hy a 17-to-2 vote as president of the senior 
class in page school. 
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Only a few days „House Speaker JOHN 
W. McCormack, De: t, of Massachusetts, 
designated Howser as the Speaker’s page, the 
top assignment available to a House page. 
It was old stuff to the Myrtle Beach young- 
ster, however. He served last year as the 
Speaker's page, by appointment of the late 
Sam Rayburn, Democrat, of Texas. 

Howser, who is in his 4th year as a con- 
gressional page, is a son of Mrs. Doreen West 
Johnson and the late Roy D. Howser of 
Charlotte, and a grandson of T. V. West. Mr. 
West, now president of the South Carolina 
Automobile Dealers Association and a past 
president of the State chamber of commerce, 
formerly operated automobile agencies at 
Georgetown, Myrtle Beach, and Chester. 

Howser originally was named to the con- 
gresslonal page corps by Representative 
JOHN L. MeMn N, of Florence. The Myrtle 
Beach youngster who formerly lived in 
Georgetown, was secretary-treasurer of -his 
freshman class, president of the sophomore 
class and student council representative of 
the junior class before his newest electian. 

Howser also is editor of the Congressional, 
the yearbook of the page school, which has 
a student body limited to pages of the House, 
Senate, and Supreme Court. ` He is a member 
of the National Honor Society and last year 
won the Harvard Book Award as the out- 
standing student in the junior class. He ex- 
pects to attend Duke University after gradu- 
ation this year, and later study law. 


Strength of U.S. Railroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Stronger Muscles Than Ever,” 
written by Wayne A. Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central system, and 
published in the January-February 1962, 
8 of Railway Materials and Equip- 
ment. 

It is both interesting and inspirational 
to read Mr. Johnston's ringing declara- 
tion of faith in the strength of his own 
rail system, and of the railroad industry, 
in particular, at a time when, it seems, 
many persons persist in accenting the 
negative. As he points out, it is neces- 
sary for someone to accentuate the posi- 
tive strides that are being made by alert 
rail managements, so that the public will 
know that, although the railroad indus- 
try has many problems, it nevertheless 
is making vast strides in preparing itself 
for a growing economy. The future 
beckons to all of us; and it seems that 
the railroad industry is preparing for a 
bright future, in spite of annoying prob- 
lems today. 

I wish to commend Phil Murphy, of 
Chicago, the editor and publisher of 
Railway Materials and Equipment, for 
featuring this important article. He re- 
veals a keen insight into the rail picture 
in the choice of the material he carries 
in his publication, which goes to railway 
executives throughout the Nation, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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STRONGER MUSCLES THAN Ever 
(By Wayne A. Johnston) 


Everybody knows about the problems of 
the railroads. At least it would seem every- 
body should know, because never has so 
much been said and.so much been written 
about the subject. By and large, this situa- 
tion is all to the good, because certainly the 
American public must know the facts about 
the unfair odds against which railroads con- 
tend before the public is meved to do some- 
thing about the situation. Asa result of all 
this publicity, the railroads have good rea- 
son to hope that the Federal Government 
will take the steps necessary to bring about 
equal regulation of all forms of transporta- 
tion. 

On the other hand, there has been an 
unfortunate aspect to all the publicity given 
the plight of the railroads, necessary as the 
telling of that story has been. The impres- 
sion has been left that the railroads have 
not been trying to help themselves. Indeed, 
a recent survey reveals that only about one- 
third of the newspapers that have written 
on the subject believe the railroads are do- 
ing all they should to help themselyes. This 
is a most unfortunate attitude, one that is 
alarming for the railroads and their friends. 


RAILROADS PROGRESSING IN NUMEROUS WAYS 


The simple truth is that railroads are 
pressing forward on a hundred different 
fronts, modernizing and progressing in nu- 
merous ways. In fact, the railroads would 
have failed by now If they had not been mov- 
ing so steadily toward higher ground. 
Strange as it may seem, railroads actually 
are one of the most progressive industries 
in the whole economy. This fact is not 
clearly evident to everyone, because railroads 
earn a limited amount of income, a condi- 
tion which limits their ability to Invest in 
improvements. In short, the problems of 
the railroads fundamentally have not been 
created by lack of progress on their part. 
Rather these problems haye been created by 
the inability of railroads to earn a fair 
return on investment, largely as a result of 
discriminatory governmental policies. 

I hardly know where to start, so numerous 
are the examples of progress. Critics of the 
railroads draw a picture of a creaky iron 
horse, ready to collapse in a pile of rusty 
metal. Instead, the iron horse is “raring 
to go,” eager to prove that railroading is 
just as essential to the economic future of 
this country as it was to its development in 
the 19th century. 

Take an example from my own railroad. 
the Illinois Central. Last year we took a big 
step in signaling. For the first time we put 
an entire operating district under CTC. The 
location was our main freight line through 
southern Illinois over what we call our Edge- 
wood Cutoff, 126 miles between the freight 
yards at Bluford, II., across the Ohio River 
to Fulton, Ky. Here the installation of CTC 
plus the lengthening of some sidings and 
an overall project of nearly a million dollars 
is enabling the Illinois Central efficiently 
to handle the longer and swifter trains of 
the diesel era. 

The Illinois Central did not stand around 
waiting for Uncle Sam to make this Improve- 
ment with tax money, We used the savings 
of private citizens to make this improve- 
ment. And we are not stopping here. Im- 
mediately upon completion of the Edge- 
wood Cutoff we moved on to other CTC pro- 
jects. Currently our signal crews are aiming 
at an April 1 completion of 35 miles of CTC 
between Fulton and the Ohio River at Bal- 
lard, Ky. A few months ago we started an 
even larger project to improve the handling 
of St. Louis traffic between East St. Louis and 
Du Quoin, Ill, some 66 miles of new signal- 
ing. These two projects will represent im- 
provements in signaling alone of about three- 
quarters of a million dollars, not to mention 
the improvements in trackwork. We also 
have studies underway to uncover still addi- 
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tional situations on the Ilinois Central 
where this expensive but highly useful tool 
can be used to the advantage of the railroad 
and the shipping public. 

Take another Chicago railroad, the North 
Western. Here is a railroad that has 
its financial problems, yet its management 
had the courage to go ahead with a 
improvement to its commuter service. Cer- 
tainly no American railroad in the commuter 
business has been given much encourage 
ment to spend hard-earned money on im“ 
provements, because almost without excep- 
tion commuter railroads lose money for the 
owners. Yet the North Western within thé 
last few years has raised $40 million to bu! 
200 new doubledeck coaches for its com” 
muter trains, and now more than 75,000 dally- 
pasesngers on the North eWstern enjoy swift. 
safe service in bright, air-conditioncd tra 

Toke still another Chicago road, the Mu- 
waukee, which even more recently has in 
vested in stainless steel, bilevel coaches 8 
give its commuters fast service into dow? 
town Chicago and home again. Again 
management did not stand around wal 
for the Government to hand out tax m 
for an improvement. Instead the Milwauket 
went ahead with an improvement that will é 
help support the tax structure of the co™ 
munity. 

Across the land are more than a hundred 
class I railroads and many more 
lines, all striving to the best of their ability 
to use the findings of technica) research 
improve the quality of American railroadins- 
The account of all the things these railroads 
are doing could fill the entire issue of t 
magazine. 

Recently S. L. Jewell, vice president of the 
Peabody Coal Co., was speaking before t 
Southern Research Institute on the subjecti 
of Coal's New Horizon.” Here is snot? 2 
industry that has had its struggles, jts 
which constantly is seeking to improve nee 
position through the application of scie 
and research. Mr. Jewell in his remarks 22 
tribute to the railroads of this country 
their contribution to the improved tra t- 
portation of coal. He described how the a 
tern of coal traffic has been changed by 25 
willingness of railroads to experiment 5 
lower rates on volume movements of 
As a result of two types of quantity raten 
one based on annual volume and the O 
on volume per train—a large percentage it 
all coal is moved on such rates. The an 
has been to hold a great volume of be 
to the rails that otherwise might now 
carried by other means of transportation. in 

These new concepts of ratemaking Le 
their emphasis on heavier tonnages coal 
train have encouraged the use of larger elr 
cars. Railroads, within the limits of tht, 
ability to invest in new equipment, sten 
have been increasing the size of coal on 
At present, the average coal car has 2 ate 
capacity, even though the 50-ton car Tue 
been the standard of recent years. 
larger average is accounted for by sucb pra 
grams as those of the Ilinois Central Sa 
the Louisville & Nashville last year. ers 
each built approximately 1,500 cars vf 
ton capacity, The Norfolk & Wester. 
one of the Nation's leading coal cur carri d 
built more than a thousand 85-ton cars. on 
the Southern Railway now has some 100-t 
cars in use, is 

A matter closely related to larger cars g 
the improved lubrication of cars. of 
in recent years have had a good deal ised 
trouble with hotboxes that have can <8 
delays and wrecks, Through research SPO j- 
sored by the Association of American B 
roads through the Armour Foundation re 
Chicago and through research in the print 
laboratories of railway supply companies. — 
number of lubricating pads have 
veloped to take the place of the old 
waste and oll method. 
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Individual railroads themselves have 
Ped in this research. On the Illinois 
tral, for example, back in 1955 we started 
to test these pads on log and pulpwood cars 
Used in the South. These cars often stand 
in the woods while being loaded, subjected 
to rain and rust. They come off branch lines 
and are put into fast freights. At that time 
the result was a high percentage of hot 
boxes. Our experimentation with journal 
Ubricating pads brought about a sharp im- 
Provement and led directly to our system- 
Wide pro Today practically every car 
= the Illinois Central has been equipped 
th pads, well in advance of the final date 
wowed by the AAR for all interchange cars 
50 equipped. 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT SPEEDS WAYBILL 
HANDLING 


š Speaking of the movement of coal, we have 
Process on the Illinois Central for 
— the billing of coal cars. We 
and ; two mains coalfields—west Kentucky 
lsons te Illinois, Our station at Mad- 
Ville in the Kentucky fields presently is 
handling waybills for 19 shippers in the sur- 
Founding territory, while our Carbondale 
is doing a similar task for 15 coal 
mae in that area. They are handling the 
8 more efficiently by the use of custom- 
bine electronic equipment. Now way- 
200 are coming out at the rate of more than 
an hour. 
a I mentioned above, a major part of all 
Moves on volume rates. At Madison- 
bills We handle an average of 500 to 700 way- 
less. a day and at Carbondale only slightly 
essed erly each waybill had to be proc- 
the individually at the various stations in 
Dhon, ds. Now the information is tele- 
ed from the mine to our billing clerk. 
Through the use of a synchrotape type- 
and an electronic console, all the con- 
date information that is needed (such as 
Stay" shipper, receiver, origin, route, rate, 
-) automatically is reproduced on the re- 
that number of waybills. The tape cut by 
ing, typewriter is used to send the waybill 
mation via teletype to the distant points 
Crews Waybills are picked up by the train 


— explanatlon of the method we are 
Opera. may sound complicated, but the actual 
Part tion of that method is simple. As 
3 Our improved process of billing, our 
ting and traffic men devised a rate and 
index system in which more than 4 
by of a million computations were made 
Yster electronic computers. This index 
Clerk has eliminated the old task of the rate 
Weigh of multiplying the rate times the 
t to get the correct freight charges. 
RAILROADS HAVE IMAGINATION AND 
ENTHUSIASM 


Fi things I have been describing may not 
the like big changes in railroading, but as 
Old Chinese proverb puts it: A journey 
ousand miles begins with but a single 
In the aggregate, the changes we 
on the Illinois Central and that 
being made on railroads both large and 
Over the United States, add up to 
t ous diference. It has been said 
any company that hopes to stay in busi- 
must do more than invest money; it 
also invest imagination and enthusi- 
The railroads are investing imagina- 
and enthusiasm, even though they 
es find it difficult to invest all the 
they would like to invest. 
entioned the electronic computers, I 
it is worthy of mention to briefly de- 
the unique method of settling inter- 
ts worked out a few years ago by 
Diinois Central and the Southern and 
Pacific. Because of the great 
routing offered the shipping and 
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mentioned has compatible large-scale data- 
processing machines, which made it possible 
for us to work out an important shortcut 
in paperwork. For more than 2 years now 
we have been settling our interline freight 
accounts by a simple exchange of magnetic 
tapes. The improved system has eliminated 
the large stacks of interline settlement sheets 
(called abstracts) that formerly were ex- 
changed between our three railroads. I look 
for this system to grow as the use of elec- 
tric computers increases on our railroads. 

Members of the general public, and in- 
deed many who may be considered thought 
leaders, simply do not have any idea of how 
far and how much railroads have improved 
in recent years. Take the diesel revolution. 
Virtually without a ripple in the public 
mind, a tremendous change in power took 
place in this country. In 1940 American 
railroads operated some 42,000 steam loco- 
motives, and there were only a few diesel 
electric engines In use. By 1960, only 200 of 
the old steam locomotives were left—some for 
sentimental reasons and some for infrequent 
use during peak seasonal business. And 
now, in the place of those 42,000 steam en- 
gines, there are 12,500 diesel-electric loco- 
motives, pulling trains with great efficiency. 
Gone is the soot and smoke that disturbed 
so many communities. The old iron horse 
was a glamorous steed, but the new diesel 
is a far more efficient workhorse. Not only 
does the diesel permit real economies in 
fuel consumption, it has the further advan- 
tage of being available for service round-the- 
clock, whereas the steam engine frequently 
was in the roundhouse for repair. 

The American railroads made possible this 
revolution in power. They did not clamor 
for the Government to rush to their aid be- 
cause diesels were better than steam engines. 
They went ahead and found the means to 
buy those diesels. They purchased switches 
and road haul freight locomotives and pas- 
senger locomotives. The prices range from 
about $125,000 up to $250,000, and a little 
quick arithmetic tells me the American rail- 
roads must have spent well over $2 billion in 
dieselizing their motive power. 

This change has taken place from the en- 
gine all the way back to the caboose, To 
the passerby, the freight train may not look 
too unlike the train of a generation ago, ex- 
cept for the gayer colors of some of the cars; 
but the exterior similarity is deceptive. 
Actually, the freight car has undergone a 
transformation almost as great as that of the 
locomotive. Here, in particular, the inven- 
tive skill and the research findings of the 
rail supply industry have been combined in 
rare fashion. It would take a long article 
to describe the new freight cars—the orig- 
inality of their design, the greater carrying 
capacity, the new materials used in their 
construction, their greater protection against 
damage, the many special devices in them to 
save loading and unloading costs, and nu- 
merous other Improvements. 


TODAY'S FREIGHT CARS ARE SPECIALISTS 


Today's freight train no longer is merely 
a string of boxcars, coal cars, tank cars, and 
flat cars. Instead the train is made up of 
many kinds of speoialized cars, each designed 
to do one task better than it has ever been 
done before. Some of the flexibility of the 
old boxcar, it is true, has been lost in this 
change, but the new cars are the answer to 
the new demands in transportation. 

We all have seen the development of cars 
with wide doors to permit shippers to make 
easy use of lift trucks for loading and un- 
loading materials. We have a wide variety 
of air slide cars for shipping sugar, flour, 
and other food products, thereby saving 
shippers the former great cost of packaging 
those foods. We have the hard-working 
covered hopper that has brought important 
changes in the construction techniques. 
There are flat cars that permit easy loading 
of great sheets of plaster board, that excel- 
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lent, Inexpensive item so dear to the heart 
of the do-it-yourself homeowner. There 
are cars with mechanical refrigerators that 
make possible the nationwide movement of 
frozen foods. There are powerful flat cars 
with depressed centers to carry giant loads, 
and there are cars that open on the end 
instead of the side to accommodate long- 
length products. And, the old boxcar itself 
hardly looks like a relative to the new box- 
car with its numerous interior fittings for 
holding ladings snug and safe. 

The specialty equipment that has caught 
the imagination of a nation is the piggy- 
back car and trailer and all the ramifications 
of that technique that has had a mushroom 
growth in the last 5 years. Just how much 
America has taken the piggyback shipping 
method to its heart was seen last year when 
Jimmy Hoffa and the trucking industry tried 
to get laws passed against piggyback. Prac- 
tically without exception, the press of the 
Nation rose in editorial protest. Shippers 
across the land expressed their concern and 
their opposition to any legislation that 
would prevent the orderly growth of piggy- 
back. 


Readers of this magazine are well ac- 
quainted with all the improvements in rail 
transportation I have been discussing, but it 
is surprising how large a part of the Amer- 
ican public does not realize the progress that 
railroads have made in new techniques, new 
machines, transportation concepts. The 
freight yards, the right-of-way, the com- 
munications network—all have been mod- 
ernized, and still more improvements are 
coming every day. The rail is heavier, the 
ballast is deeper, the curves are less sharp, 
the grades reduced. Any oldtime operating 
man who has occasion to speak at a retire- 
ment dinner is apt to tell with wonder how 


change has been during the last few years. 

Now the cynic is apt to ask: “Where has 
all your progress in equipment and com- 
munications and right-of-way brought you?” 
It is a good question, because it is obvious 
our earnings have dropped to a dangerous 
level and our ability to invest in improved 
technology has been sadly cut. Yet I am an 
optimist about railroading. I do not close 
my eyes to the smaller proportion of the 
transportation market the railroads now 
serve. I am well acquainted with the glaring 
discrimination in governmental regulatory 
policies. I recognize there may be certain 
forces in governmental circles that want to 
see the railroads fail, because this would 
force them into Government control. But 
none of these facts keep me from holding to 
the belief that the fortunes of the railroads 
are going to turn up, not down. Here is 
what I believe: 

Pirst of all, the public through wonderful 
news coverage by the newspapers and maga- 
zines and radio and television, has been made 
aware of the unfair situation faced by the 
railroads. In a democracy, public opinion 
is necessary before there is public action, and 
the railroads are winning public opinion. 


Second, taxing bodies all over the land are 
beginning to awaken to the fact that rail- 
roads are big payers of taxes, whereas Gov- 
ernment-owned agencies pay no taxes. We 
need to keep the railroads alive as tax sources, 
they are saying. 

Third, thought leaders are coming to ap- 
preciate that in the current world situation 
a strong railroad system under private op- 
eration is essential, and leaders of the admin- 
istration are being told this fact. 

Fourth, our employees by and large stand 
firmly behind the managements of our rail- 
roads in their fight. For example, more than 
1% million letters poured in to Members 
of Congress in support of the railroads last 
summer, most of them written by employees 
and their families. 


t 
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Fifth, I am looking to a successful con- 
clusion of the marathon hearings of the Pres- 
idential commission on work rules. I am 
confident the recommendations of the Com- 
mission will lead to long-needed changes in 
our contracts with our unions. These 
changes will permit the railroads to compete 
more effectively for new business by reduc- 
ing costs, and in the long run will make 
the jobs of our employees more secure. 

Sixth, I think Congress will pass laws giv- 
ing railroad managements more of the free- 
doms enjoyed by the rest of American busi- 
ness, In other words, the opportunity to 
diversify into other forms of transportation, 
to raise and lower rates and fares to com- 
pete more directly with other forms of trans- 
portation, to change schedules as needed, 
and so forth. 

These beliefs of mine may strike the reader 
as wishful thinking on my part. It just hap- 
pens I am an optimist—I have always been 
an optimist about railroading, 


U.S. International Cultural Exchange— 
Impresario Extraordinary 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, some of 
the greatest long-range benefits to U.S. 
prestige abroad come from our cultural 
exchange agreements which have made 
possible the tours of world-famed Amer- 
ican performing artists abroad. Ameri- 
can artists have rendered magnificent 
service in bringing to others the spirit of 
culture and entertainment representa- 
tive of our country. 

Our effort in this field is relatively 
very small. We need to have many more 
of our personalities in the theater, music, 
and the arts participating in our cultural 
exchange program so that our country 
can be adequately represented in all the 
aspects of our culture and art. I have 
sponsored legislation for the develop- 
ment of the arts (the U.S. Arts Founda- 
tion Act) and have urged that hearings 
be held by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare at the earliest possible 
moment so that we can get on with this 
program. 

In this respect the efforts of a great 
American impresario Sol Hurok would be 
noted as of general significance to our 
whole effort in the world. I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in 
the Recorp the article on Sol Hurok, en- 
titled “Impresario Extraordinary,” which 
appeared in Cue magazine, January 20: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMPRESARIO EXTRAORDINARY: S. Hurok Is IN 
THE VANGUARD or OUR CULTURAL REVOLU- 
TION, IMPORTING TO Our Town TOP ARTISTS 
FrOM MANILA TO MINSK 

(By Emory Lewis) 

There are more than 1,000 symphony or- 
chestras in the United States, more than 
100,000 piano teachers, more than 7,000 
classical ballet schools. The box office total 
for classical music concerts last year was 
$55 million, $6 million more than Americans 
paid to watch baseball. All of these statis- 
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tics are indexes of the amazing change in 
the Nation's cultural habits. America, it 
seems, has gone longhair. 

One man has done much to bring about 
this startling revolution in taste. He graces 
our cover this week, and he is owl-faced 
septuagenarian Solomon Hurok. 

America's No. 1 impresario, this short, 
gracious, bald man with black, horn-rimmed 
glasses is also a one-man United Nations. 
(His own heavily accented, imaginative 
speech is a kind of U.N. language all its own.) 
During the year, he has imported hundreds 
of artists from Europe and Asia, sent many 
Americans abroad on concert tours, The 
familar “S. Hurok Presents“ on any pro- 
gram is a hallmark of quality. Hurok has 
toured the Nation with such diverse attrac- 
tions as the Kabuki Dancers from Japan, the 
Vienna Choir Boys, the Roberto Iglesias 
Spanish Ballet, Uday Shankar from India, the 
Comedie Francaise, Her Majesty's Scots 
Guards from Edinburgh, the Moiseyev 
Dancers, London's Royal Ballet, Moscow's 
and Leningrad’s ballet companies, the Ma- 
zowsze folk dancers from Poland. A roster 
of his concert artists reads like a Who's Who 
in music: Marian Anderson, Sviatoslay Rich- 
ter, Artur Rubinstein, Jan Peerce, Igor 
Olstrakh, Van Cliburn, Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Nathan Milstein, and so on. 

At Carnegie Hall, for example, in the next 
few weeks, these Hurok artists will appear— 
guitarist Andres Segovia on January 21 and 
February 3, violinist Isaac Stern January 22, 
Soviet mezzo soprano Zora Doloukhanova 
January 26, pianist Emil Gilels January 31 
and February 11. On February 6, Mr. Hurok 
will launch a 6-week season at City Center 
of England's celebrated Old Vic Company, 
with a repertory of Shakespeare's Macbeth“ 
and “Romeo and Juliet“ and Shaws “Saint 
Joan.” 

Who is this cultural czar? Interviewed at 
his comfortable, spacious Fifth Avenue aerie 
where every inch of wall space is filled with 
signed photographs of the great men of art 
in this century, Mr. Hurok proved a passion- 
ate partisan of the arts. Mr. Hurok detrac- 
tors like to ascribe his success to his shrewd, 
tough business sense. Of course, he is a 
good businessman, But his detractors miss 
an important point. Mr. Hurok has a secret 
weapon—his pervasive, overwhelming love 
of music and the other creative arts. It 18 
this as well as his celebrated business sense 
which has made him the top starmaker in 
the cultural field for more than half a cen- 
tury. He is a man completely in love with 
his work. 

At the moment, Mr, Hurok's chief con- 
cern is subsidy. “It must come,” he said 
heatedly, “It must be on all levels, Federal, 
State, municipal. Of course, there are those 
who call it socialism and all that. They 
said the same thing about social security, 
minimum wages, unemployment compensa- 
tion. It will come. It is the duty of our 
country. 

“Subsidy must ald opera, for we desper- 
ately need more opera companies with great- 
er outlets for all our singing talents,” Mr. 
Hurok continued. He pointed out that there 
are some 400 American opera singers in Ger- 
many, some 150 in Italy, solely because 
there are not enough jobs in the United 
States. 

Mr. Hurok is critical of TV, stating that 
there must be more and more programs of 
classical music and the other arts. The 
second-rate agencies, he explained, are push- 
ing the cheaper things onto the sponsors, 
not understanding the tremendous value and 
salability of the classics. However, some 
networks, the impresario conceded, have done 
magnificent salutes to classical music and 
dance, 

Has any one factor played the key role in 
the music renaissance? Mr. Hurok answered 
without hesitation: “The development of the 
long- playing record.” 
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By this time, the facts of the starmaker® 
life are fairly well known. He has been the 
subject of a Hollywood film (“Tonight We 
Sing," with David Wayne as Hurok). Ee 
has written two autobiographical studies 
(Random House and Hermitage House): 
which detail his long love affair with 
from Pavlova to Ulanova., Here are 5 
essentials. Born in a small town in Russis 
Ukraine, he came to America in 1905, un 
awkward, ill-dressed teenager fleeing czarist 
oppression. He arrived in New York wi 
two battered hampers of clothing, & 
goosefeather pillow, and 3 rubles (8150); 
He candidly recalled that he slept On 
floor of a roominghouse for $4 a mon 
(Years later, he was to show startled 
Margot Fonteyn of the Royal Ballet, a cheap 
slum roominghouse where he once 11% 

First he peddled notions on the 8 
Then he landed a steady job in a hardware 
store at $7 a week. With a burning love 3 
music and an uncanny ability to persuad 
great names to perform at penny-ante rate. 
the brash young man decided to 
Sunday music concerts at New York's fabled 
5,000-seat valudeville house, the Hip ). 
(now a garage at 6th Avenue and 43d street); 
He managed this feat while maintaining d 
position at the hardware store. He ne 
tickets in neighborhood drugstores all 
the city. He labeled his popular-price, 
Sunday concerts “music for the masses 
The impresario was on his way. 

Within 6 years, he had a stable of stars. 
He introduced Russian basso Feodor cnaig 
pin to audiences all over America. 
fretted over ballerina Anna Pavlova, woes 
in Jackson, Miss., she danced in a garage 1 
a leaky roof. The star did not mind: 
was, she loftily explained, bringing cultur 
to the American peasants.” He soothed 
proper Bostonians when Isadora Duncan 
bared her bosom onstage to “show the Purl 
tans what beauty really was.“ 

In 1962, he is still starstruck. = 
also possessed an annual income in six 86° 
ures and a string of offices all over the worn“ 
And he welcomed the hectic day of an nt 
presario: “My day is incomplete without t 
least one of these—a wire from a vi rt 
in Florida who won't fill a sold-out co erti 
date in Canada because it's snowing there, 
a call from Omaha that two leading in 
have run away to be married; a scandal . 
Minneapolis; an attack of nerves in Houston 
a train missed in St. Louis because a god 
Far Eastern dancer won't leave without, 
precious stack of movie fan magazines t? 

Is the maestro running out of Sure 
Absolutely not. He is filled with fu 
plans. April 26 at the Metropolitan Opens 
House, he will introduce to New Yorkers Ru- 
Ukrainian Dance Company. Also on the on) 
rok agenda are: the Ballet Folklorico gan 
Mexico City; the Actor's Workshop of 
Francisco, a celebrated drama company 
which specializes in the experimenta ing 
Poznan Singers from Poland; the Foo tin 
Theater of China (from Formosa); Agus 
Anievas, the pianist who recently 
Mitropoulos International Competition. 
Hurok also plans “A Leonard Berns rg- 
Gala,” which will include “Trouble in 1e 
hiti,” a wonderfully satiric operetta on 
and marriage in the suburbs, the West 
Fancy Free,“ and hit tunes from " 
Side Story,” “On the Town,” “ * 4 
“Wonderful Town,“ and “Peter Pan. 
brandnew chamber music ensemble, 
American String Quartet, will be braust 
by Mr. Hurok. It is the first string the 
that he has undertaken to manage since go. 
Kolisch Quartet more than 20 Jau A isop: 
Composed of Maurice Wilk and LaMar 
violins; David Schwartz, viola; and quartet 
Soyer, cello, the American String Hu- 
has been in rehearsal for 2 years. 
rok dreams of importing Russia’s celerefurn 
Obraztsov Puppets. Plus, of course, * 
visit of the Bolshol. 
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(ahne one of his stars, Artur Rubinstein 
also a septuagenarian), Mr. Hurok seems 
ügeless, When he shows you the photo- 
&raphs on his walls, his eyes twinkle, his 

quickens, and he resembles nothing 
More than a youngster in the middle of his 
first love affair. 


Centralization of Authority: Who’s 
Responsible? 
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ont RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
ou back upon the first year in office of 
an Present administration and as we 

ticipate the proposals upon which the 
neee will be asked to pass in the com- 
Clear 


Weeks, there is no single trend so 
cen ly discernable as the thrust toward 
inw, tion of governmental authority 
bet te impact of this thrust has not been 
trend our people. Concern about this 
forms the underlying theme of 
ban all the constituent mail which 
No into my office. 
up early every proposal which has come 
arom the White House has been de- 
Ionut either to undermine and supplant 
Ba and State responsibility or to 
t er into the executive fold consti- 
Al Tesponsibilities of the Congress. 
thorough the quest for centralized au- 
ty might be the most expedient and 
— path for the political leader 
and primary goal is personal power 
most iure in office, it is certainly the 
f dangerous path for a nation to 


tiyevowing is an excellent editorial, en- 
Who's Responsible?” which ap- 
W in the February 12 issue of the 
au Street Journal: 
Wo's RESPONSIWLE? 
we is the season of Presidential mes- 
Coming en for a month now they have been 
not us thick and fast—so much so that it is 
always easy to see what the pieces are 
of Up to. And even the separate pieces, 
People mean different things to different 


ts, tt there is one conclusion, it seems to 

one t would have to be reached by any- 

of „ho has studied the many thousands 

ot tras sent, to Congress, from the state 

What Union and budget messages on down. 
emerges is a powerful new thrust to- 

n centralization of Government in 
ston. 


H 


sre thrust can be seen in terms of money, 
warg w, thing. Not merely the broad up- 
but „veep of Federal spending in general, 
leven re Specifically in relation to lower 
Of Government. Consider this reveal- 
anapo tement in one of the budget's special 
Stata as: In 10 years, total Federal aid to 
than and local governments will haye more 
tripled, rising from $2.9 billion in 1953 
estimated $9.9 billion in 1963.” 
Program wn can be seen in the new farm 
regimen. which proposes a much tighter 
thing tation of agricultural life than any- 
Weise, DOWN before. It can be seen in the 
recommendations which, whatever 
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the merits of some of them, foresee a new ex- 
pansion of Federal authority. It can be seen 
in the effort toward central management of 
cities. It can be seen in the education pro- 
posals which, despite official denials, plainly 
etch the outline of Federal control. 

There can be no question at all, then, 
about the direction. We are perfectly aware 
that many Americans either welcome or are 


apathetic about the trend. But many others,- 


conceivably even a majority, are worried 
about a centralization of power so plainly 
at variance with constitutional principles 
and hence so full of foreboding for the future 
of free institutions. 

To such people the trend may seem hope- 
less to halt, and perhaps it is. But it might 
at least help clarify matters to ask who is 
responsible for it. 

Certainly the Federal Government is not 
solely responsible. As President Kennedy 
somewhat plaintively but truly sald the 
other day, he hears all this talk about big 
Government, but the minute he suggests 
‘that States or localities deal with some prob- 
lem they come running back to him with it. 
Therein lies much of the trouble. 

Too many pressure groups have found 
what they think is a good thing in Federal 
handouts and intervention and control. Too 
many big-city politicians have found a Fed- 
eral trough to feed their corruption, Too 
many businessmen seek Federal favors while 
extrolling free enterprise. 

Too many individuals of all kinds, whether 
healthy veterans or prosperous farmers or 
whatever, are content with the subsidy state 
or vigorously greedy about increasing their 
“share.” Our political system is not as cor- 
rupt as most in the world, but it is shot 
through with this smart-alecky thinking and 
acting. 

Well, it’s no use deploring the failings of 
human nature. If people are going to aban- 
don individual responsibility, they will pre- 
sumably get the kind of Government they 
deserve, and they should not be surprised 
at any disintegration of its constitutional 
framework. 

Yet there remains such a thing as example, 
or standards set in Washington. And what 
has the Federal Government been doing in 
that regard for the better part of 30 years? 
No single individual or group or segment of 
society has done more than the Government 
itself to foster, in word and deed, the delu- 
sion that we can and should turn the United 
States of America into some kind of cen- 
trally run handout heaven; such continues 
to be the unworthy theme of much that lies 
before Congress now. 

That does not absolve any of us from re- 
sponsibility. But it suggests that the Fed- 
eral Government, growing steadily more 
powerful, is falling steadily behind in the 
exercise of responsible power in a free society. 


Congressman Barratt O’Hara, of Illinois, 
Launched Global Program for De- 


mocracy E 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or s 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday's Chicago's Sunday American 
editorial by Irving Dilliard set out 
facts concerning an educational project 
on democracy that during the last 6 
years has resulted in the selling of over 
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a million books on democratic govern- 
ment throughout the world. 

This successful program of distrib- 
uting thousands of inexpensive paper- 
back books exposing Stalin, Lenin, Marx, 
Mao, and Khrushchev has had interna- 
tional benefits in overcoming Soviet 
anti-American propaganda. The fol- 
lowing editorial by Mr. Dilliard sets out 
in detail the results of Congressman 
O’Hara’s great educational program: 

CARRYING THE WORD TO WORLD 
(By Irving Dilliard) 

Let something go wrong with our ald pro- 
gram in other nations, and it hits the head- 
lines. That is as it should be, for generally 
speaking the things that are out of joint 
fortunately are still rare enough to be news. 

But we need to know, too, about the good 
points in our oversea program. For if the 
successes are not brought to the front now 
and then, it will seem that only the Commu- 
nists are effective in presenting a way of 
life to the neutral peoples who are yet to 
be won in the cold war. 

One such achievement, far too little 
known, is the “Classics of Democracy” pub- 
lishing project of the U.S. Information 
Agency, which owes its start in large meas- 
ure to a Chicago constituent of Representa- 
tive BARRATT O'HARA. 

REDS HAD CLEAR FIELD 

Nearly 10 years ago, this Chicagoan called 
O'Hara’s attention to an alarming fact. 
That is, it was alarming once somebody had 
the perception to point it out. The alarm- 
ing fact was this: The Communists were 
sending thousands upon thousands of inex- 
pensive Marx, Lenin, Stalin, and Mao paper- 
backed books over the world, but there was 
no counterpart book program whatever on 
behalf of democracy. 

O'Hara promptly looked into the situation. 
He found that the classic works of the West- 
ern World's free democracy were not avail- 
able in low-cost editions for widespread 
reading at the grassroots level in other 
countries. He found, indeed, that many of 
them, although they had much to do with 
giving us our system of government, had 
never been translated from the English lan- 
guage. 

CONGRESS STARTS PROJECT 

So, in 1954, O'Hara presented these facts 
to Congress. He asked in effect how we 
could hope to win the world to democracy 
when we had not even troubled to make 
the message, purpose, and form of democra- 
cy available to other peoples through cheap 
books that could be widely disseminated 
overseas. 

Out of O'Hara's interest came a directive 
to the USIA to assemble, print, and distribute 
at modest prices in the world’s major lan- 
guages a selection of the basic books which 
explain the nature, origin, and operation of 
democracy. 

One of the first of these classic works of 
democracy to be published in other lan- 
guages was the historic “Federalist Papers,” 
through which James Madison, John Jay, and 
Alexander Hamilton described the plan and 
purpose of the new U.S. Government in a 
series of newspaper essays, 1787-88. Inquiry 
showed that this bible of our Federal form 
of government had never been printed in any 
language on the entire continent of Asia. 

> MILLION BOOKS SOLD 

Since the project began, more than a mil- 
llon copies of approximately 35 books have 
been issued and sold overseas. One of the 
most popular of all, “The Autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin,” has been translated into 
20 languages. Thoreau'’s “Walden” is in 
11 languages and “Selected Writings of 
Thomas Paine” is in 8. 
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A relatively new book, the collected ad- 
dresses and papers of the late Judge Learned 
Hand, published just 10 years ago with the 
title, “The Spirit of Liberty,” has been trans- 
lated into seven languages, including French, 
German, Turkish, Greek, Burmese, and 
Telugu, one of the tongues of India. In this 
book, readers overseas can get for the first 
time Judge Hand’s classic statement of 
democracy delivered at the height of World 
War II, May 21, 1944, to a host of new citizens 
in Central Park, New York, 

The purpose of all these books is to cause 
liberty to live “in the hearts of men and 
women,” as Judge Hand told his “I am an 
American day” audience. That the project is 
accomplishing quiet but solid good for the 
free way of life is not to be doubted. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, today 
free people throughout the non-Commu- 
nist world take a few moments from 
their daily activities to pay tribute to the 
Lithuanian people. Forty-four years 
ago today, the freedom-loving Lithu- 
anians reestablished their independence 
and proclaimed the formation of a 
Lithuanian Republic founded on the 
principles of liberty and freedom. 

Lithuania was united in 1253 when 
the many principalities of Lithuania 
were formed into a single state. Min- 
daugas, who had been baptized 2 years 
earlier, was crowned as king by a per- 
sonal delegate of Pope Innocent IV. 
This was one of the first expressions of 
the Christian faith of the Lithuanian 
people, and Lithuania was officially pro- 
claimed a Christian state in 1387. 

It was this same Christian faith that 
contributed strongly to saving Europe 
from barbarism in the late 14th cen- 
tury, when the Lithuanians success- 
fully repulsed the Tartar hordes seek- 
ing to sweep in upon Europe. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages they also defended 
their independence against the Germans 
and the Russians. At that time they 
were one of the great states of eastern 
Europe, as Lithuania’s boundaries in the 
14th century reached into what is now 
the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic and the Russian Soviet Socialist 
Republic. 

Through marriage ties and parlia- 
mentary action Lithuania and Poland 
were joined legally in the 16th cen- 
tury. In 1795, by the third partition of 
Poland, Lithuania was annexed by czar- 
ist Russia. The Lithuanians struggled 
in vain to throw off the Russian yoke. 
The Russians responded by attempting 
to destroy the Lithuanian language-and 
culture, but they too were unsuccessful, 
as the Lithuanians tenaciously clung to 
their historical religion, language, and 
cultural traditions. Finally the russifi- 
cation policy was abandoned in 1905. 

During the First and Second World 
Wars Lithuania was overrun by both the 
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Germans and the Russians. In these 
two terrible wars, the innocent Lithu- 
anians, due to an unfortunate accident 
of geography, stood on the lines and 
march between the two giants of Eu- 
rope, and as the military advantage 
changed from one side to the other, the 
country became a tragic battlefield, 
“ravaged by gigantic armies. 

During the ebb and flow of World War 
I the Lithuanians capitalized on the con- 
ditions favorable for asserting their in- 
dependence. In 1917 delegates repre- 
senting the people of Lithuania met to 
determine the future course of the Na- 
tion. Out of this Congress came the 
announcement of the formation of the 
Lithuanian State, on February 16, 1918. 
It is the 44th anniversary of this pro- 
clamation that we honor today. 

But Lithuanian independence had not 
yet become a reality, as the Red army 
invaded the capital and set up a Com- 
munist puppet regime in January of 
1919. During the following year Lithu- 
anian and Polish fighting forces under 
Marshal Pilsudski drove out the oppres- 
sive Bolsheviks. 

In the peace treaty signed with 
Lithuania on July 12, 1920, Russia 
pledged to recognize Lithuania as an 
independent nation and to renounce 
forever all rights of sovereignty. The 
language of the agreement reads in part: 
“Russia recognizes without any reserve 
the soverignty and independence of the 
State of Lithuania with all juridical con- 
sequences resulting from such recogni- 
tion, and voluntarily and forever re- 
nounces all sovereign rights possessed by 
Russia over the Lithuanian people and 
territory.” How false and cynical those 
words seem today, over 40 years later. 
Today it has become such a common- 
place to speak of Communist duplicity 
that sometimes we tend to disregard the 
tragic consequences of that duplicity. 
The pillaging of a proud and freedom- 
loving nation is not a matter to be 
lightly passed over, and I would main- 
tain that if ever we should become 
apathetic to such outrages, the moral 
fiber of our country will have been 
gravely weakened. 

When the Russians forced a mutual 
assistance treaty upon Lithuania in 
October 1939 they were acting in direct 
violation of the peace treaty of 1920 and 
the Soviet-Lithuanian treaty of non- 
aggression of 1926. Under the terms of 
this so-called mutual assistance treaty, 
Lithuanian sovereignty was drastically 
comprised as the Russians demanded 
the right to have airbases and Soviet 
garrisons on the soil of Lithuania. In 
June 1940 the Russians compounded 
their tyranny by demanding the forma- 
tion of a friendly government. Then 
they ruthlessly occupied the country, 
and by August 1940 Lithuania had been 
incorporated into the U.S.S.R. After the 
Nazi attack on Russia, Lithuania became 
a German colony for 3 years, until it 
was recaptured by the Soviets in 1944. 

From World War II until 1959 all of 
Lithuania was closed to Western observ- 
ers. Since 1959 some Americans have 
been allowed to enter the city of Vilnius, 
but the rest of the country remains 
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sealed off. From scattered reports we 
can put together a pretty clear p 

of what has been happening inside Lith- 
uania during the years it has suffe 
under Communist domination. The p: 
ture is not a pretty one. It tells of bruta 
murders, of deportations, and of slavé 
labor camps. It testifies to a vicious 
campaign to scatter the Lithuanian peo; 
ple and replace them in their homeland 
by Russians. And it exposes a brutal 
plot to destroy the religious faith and 
love of liberty of the Lithuanian nation. 
But from this somber story emerges 3 
message and an inspiration for freemen 
everywhere. The Lithuanian people lov® 
God and they love their country deeply- 
And no Soviet atheist totalitarianis™ 
can destroy this precious heritage. The 
Lithuanian passion for freedom will 
never die, and communism will not be 
able to hold in bondage a proud people 
yearning and determined that one das 
they shall again be free. 

The United States has on many occa- 
sions reaffirmed its support of Lith: 
uanian independence. We recognized 
the independent Lithuanian governmen: 
in 1922 and have never accepted Sovi? 
domination of the country. Emp of 
our moral commitment to the cause 
Lithuanian freedom, we continue Š 
maintain diplomatic relations with t 
representative of the former independe? 
government, which still has a legatio” 
in Washington. 

Lithuanians who have come to settle 
in the United States have made m ss 
unique contributions to American ei 
ilization. The first known Lith 
immigrants landed at New Amsterdan 
in 1688. Today there are an estima 
one million Americans of Lithuania? 
descent. These Lithuanians have G 
widely praised for their patriotic dev? 
tion, their religious piety, their t 
family ties, and their community spiri 

Today I take great pride in j A 
with loyal Americans of Lithuanian 5 
cestry in celebrating this anniversary 
Lithuanian Independence Day. 


Proposed Memorial on Wake Island 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA JES 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr, MONRONEY. Mr. President, MS 
introduction of a bill to provide a ape 
able monument on Wake Island to 
small group of Americans who hone ple 
us in life and in death by a memo nas 
stand right after Pearl Harbor, from 
brought enthusiastic response 
many who share my feelings. 

I ask unanimous consent to place 
the Recorp a letter from the Honoré”, 
Jack R. Skaggs of Oklahoma City; 
member of the Oklahoma State Lesy. 
lature, a news story from the Daily ut 
lahoman, Friday, June 23, 1961, 
last year’s Wake reunion, and & poem 


is 


1962 


„Epic to Wake Island” written February 

» 1942, by A. H. La Fleur. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
article, and poem were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recor», as follows: 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
Th February 13, 1962. 
be Honorable AER MONRONEY, 

- Senate, Washington, D.C. 
of Senaror MIKE: I received the thrill 
youu lite today when I heard by radio about 

aka proposing to build a memorial on 
livin Island in memory of the servicemen, 

Tat dead, who served there. 
he great memorial will make happy the 
dieg of many loved ones of those who 
forgot Wake, and now seem to have been 

tten. As a former marine, I wish to 
ont you personally. Last year Oklahoma 
why, Was host to the Wake Island reunion at 
ch time some 45 former Wake marines 
about ot were present, I have a list of 
of ut 75 Wake people, all of whom will hear 
map U7 bill within the week; so I know 
to n Senators and House Members will want 
of Coauthors with you on this fine piece 
homa sition. As à member of the Okla- 
— House of Representatives and one of 
on Wed marines from Oklahoma who served 
ake during the battle and was later 

in an & prisoner of war, I would like to serve 
tion y Way possible to bring about construc- 
memorias dedication of this wonderful 


10 7 I again express my deepest gratitude 
tages on behalf of my many Wake Island 
tary Who served on Wake both in a mili- 
and civilian capacity. 
Sincerely yours, 


at 3 pm. Friday. 


a dance Wil include a picnic, swimming, and 
20 dale will mark the first time in almost 
cach a that some of the men have seen 


ther,” Skaggs said. 
8 Special telegram has been sent to the 
alghan Rear Adm., Winfield Scott Cun- 
Wake Island commander at the 
it fell to the Japanese. 


Par Eyre ro Wax ISLAND 
but upon the broad expanse of calm 


There elne blue 
— a tiny island with its garrison so 
Al A 
me and yet undaunted: it has earned its 
A dul of fame, 
k of our Uncle Sam—Wake Island 
4s its name, 
Waring planes and bursting bombs—on 
The Tas both day and night, 
ks, the Olive Drab, the Navy 


6 yet, a thousand times—for 
The and 10 long days, 
dead and yes the living, went through 
The 


hell a thousand ways. 
morning of the 23d—that sad December 
y, 
The ramparts 


of the tiny Isle, did fall beside 


7 areary oat China 
and a place they call 
The mas Sung—went prisoners— 7 

Of Wake, before their trek was 
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Now living in a prison camp and proud right 
to the core— 

They wait with chins uplifted for the end- 
ing of the war. 

Four-hundred-fifty loyal hearts—just wait- 
ing for the day, 

When they'll be heading homeward to the 
good old U.S.A. 


A. H. LAFLEUR, 
Radarman, Third Class. 
FEBRUARY 3, 1942. 


Oklahomans Honor Albert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, many edi- 
torial tributes have been paid to our 
colleague Congressman CARL ALBERT 
upon his selection as majority leader. 
The story of his success and recognition 
illustrates what is best in the American 
way of life. Its significance is uniquely 
captured in an article in the February 1 
issue of the Oklahoma Rural News, pub- 
lished by the Oklahoma Association of 
Electric Cooperatives. Mr. Czar D. 
Langston, Jr., is general manager of the 
association, and its publication is edited 
by Mr. M. Clint Miller: 

OKLAHOMANS Honor ALBERT 

Only in America could it ever have hap- 
pened. A coal miner’s son growing up in a 
rural community, achieving a high school 
education, a college education, a Rhodes 
scholarship and finally a top post in the 
service of his Government, 

That's the story of the Hon. CARL ALBERT, 
once a stubby, drawling redheaded boy who 
began with a shoestring and on his way up 
converted it into Democratic whip before 
going on to greater responsibilities. 

Only in America can youth hope for op- 
portunities unlimited, the right to as much 
education as the youth can absorb. The 
right to work, to dream, to achieve, to suc- 
ceed and to prosper. It is truly the American 
way of life. 

The boy from Bug Tussle came home to 
Oklahoma Sunday to be acclaimed by some 
300 Oklahoma newspaper editors and the 
other members of the Oklahoma congres- 
sional delegation. 

It would be a happy-ending sort of thing 
to say that they honored him at the peak of 
his career: Re tative CARL ALBERT, 
named House majority leader as Congress 
opened in January. But no one—certainly 
no one In Oklahoma—is convinced that he 
has yet reached that peak, high as his new 
honor is. Most think it only another step up- 
ward, 

CARL ALBERT was born the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. H. Albert. His father, a coal miner, 
and his mother were reared around Krebs 
and McAlester. His great-grandfather, Eli 
Albert, a Civil War veteran, is buried at 
Wilburton. His maternal great-grand- 
father, Stacey R. Scott, who settled in Krebs 
in 1887, was also a Civil War veteran. 

When Cart was 3 his parents bought a 
farm 7 miles northeast of McAlester in the 
community of Flowery Mound, commonly 
called Bug Tussle. There he received his 
first 8 years of schooling. 

As a 14-year-old freshman at McAlester 
High School he “took a filer” as he expressed 
it in public speaking, entering and falling 
in a number of speech contests, but en- 
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couraged each time by his father and mother 
to continue. 

It is interesting that his early orations 
were based on the Constitution of the 
United States. School elimination contests 
gave him third and second places, eventually 
a first in high school, then a district cham- 
pionship in 1926 with the right to appear 
in a State contest. 

Before the justices of the Oklahoma Su- 
preme Court in April of that year, he won 
the Oklahoma State championship, a prize 
of $100 and a trip to the Midwest semi- 
finals at Kansas City. There he placed 
second. 

In 1927, he went the same route. He de- 
bated, spoke extemporaneously, delivered 
readings, watched every chance to appear 
before an audience. 

This time he again won the State cham- 
pionship and again a trip to Kansas City. 
There the short little fellow standing before 
an audience of 7,000 persons, almost lost on 
the great stage, a boy with a drawl in his 
speech and a look of utter innocence on his 
face, licked the whole Midwest. 

CARL ALBERT was no longer a green fresh- 
man in his school. He had been transformed 
into a confident, polished, and inspiring ora- 
tor ready for national honors. Long hours 
of reading and research at the library had 
paid off. 

At Kansas City the gigantic audience gave 
him a resounding ovation. His first-place 
award made him representative of a million 
high school students. He was awarded a 
3-month summer tour of Europe, a place 
on the national program in Washington be- 
fore the President and the Justices of the 
U.S. Supreme Court who acted as judges of 
the national contest. 

Entering the University of Oklahoma he 
naturally became a member of the debate 
team, won a Phi Beta Kappa scholarship; be- 
came president of the student body; and 
now won the national oratorical champion- 
ship, giving him a $1,500 cash prize and a 
trip to Honolulu. 

But the farm boy was by no means 
through. Next came a Rhodes scholarship 
entitling him to study law at Oxford Uni- 
versity for 3 years. During that time he 
traveled through most of the European 
countries and North Africa. 

Entering the armed services with the 3d 
Armored Division on June 16, 1941, he rose 
quickly and by the time he was released 
in February 1946, was a lieutenant colonel 
with the Far East Air Forces in Japan. 

Returning he announced for from 
the Third District, was elected and began 
his service in the House in January 1947. 
He has served continuously since. 

In 1955 ArseRT was selected by the late 
Sam Rayburn to be majority whip. Of him, 
Representative Tom STEED, of Shawnee, a 
close personal friend, said, “he is the only 
Member among the Democratic hierarchy 
who has the late Speaker's ability to keep 
the northern and southern factions of Con- 
gress in line.” 

“He enjoys the universal respect of both 
groups of Democrats in the House,” Steed 
termed his colleague “a Member's member, 
one who would help get a minor piece of 
legislation through the House to aid a col- 
league.” 

At a dinner last September honoring 
ALBERT, President Kennedy said, “As one 
who has benefited on many occasions from 
his stanch advocacy, I am pleased to ex- 
press tonight for myself and for members 
of my congressional relations staff, our ap- 
preciation and admiration for the skill and 
zeal he has displayed during these past 
months, which have resulted in a record of 
accomplishment of which we are all justly 
proud.” 

Through it all, Representative CARL ALBERT 
has remained much as his early day friends 
and acquaintances knew him—impressive 
but unimpressed by his own success. 
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An old schoolmate back at Bug Tussle 
remarked, “When Mr. CARL ALBERT is mold- 
ing the affairs of state, I wonder if he some- 
times thinks of the whaling he used to get 


for sneaking off to the creek in the hot still 


days of July and August. Especially that 
one we got when we rolled his father’s wagon 
into 10 feet of murky water, where it stayed 
for a whole week while his sire hunted all 
over the countryside.” Certainly no one 
who has known him long will ever accuse 
him of having forgotten his friends or his 
humbler beginnings. 


Proposed Tax for Farm Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 
OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 
Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, Mr. 


Robert W. Tanke, president of the North 
Pacific Grain Growers, Inc., a taxpaying, 


marketing cooperative serving 22,000- 


members, has brought to my attention 

a resolution unanimously adopted by 

that organization on January 19, 1962. 
Because during the present session it 

is quite possible that the Senate will be 

engaged in debate upon this question of 
farm cooperative legislation and because 

I feel that the position of the North Pa- 

cific Grain Growers may be helpful to 

my colleagues in such a debate, I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter from 

Mr. Tanke and the resolution which ac- 

companied it be printed in the Appendix 

of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

NORTH PACIFIC GRAIN GROWERS, INC., 

Mohler, Wash., January 30, 1962. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: At the request of the mem- 
bership of North Pacific Grain Growers, Inc., 
a taxpaying, marketing cooperative, serving 
22,000 members, I am inclosing a copy of the 
resolution unanimously passed at a recent 
meeting. We hope you will give it your 
careful consideration, 

We would appreciate any effort you can 
make in encouraging good legislation in be- 
half of farmers and their cooperatives. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT W. TANKE, 
President, North Pacific Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc. 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY DIRECTORS, NORTH 
PACIFIO GRAIN GROWERS, INC., JANUARY 19, 
1962 
Whereas in a special meeting of the mem- 

bers and shareholders of North Pacific Grain 
Growers, Inc., held in Portland, Oreg., on 
January 17, 1959, a resolution was 
recommending that “Congress (a) establish 
clear and concise legislation to once and for 
all establish the single tax principle for farm 
cooperatives, and (b) establish concise law to 
provide that any and all patronage refunds 
be taxed at face value in the farmers’ hands 
at the date of issue or notification”; and 

Whereas the resolution adopted at that 
meeting on January 17, 1959, is consistent 
with the long established and continuing 
position of this and other cooperatives; and 

Whereas this board of directors believes 
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that the draft proposal relating to taxing of 
farm cooperatives presently being studied by 
the House Ways and Means Committee would 
severely handicap the farmers of this Na- 
tion and severely limit the capital needed to 
carry on their farming activities as well as 
the capital needed for their cooperatives; 
and 

Whereas this draft proposal is not consist- 
ent with the long established and continu- 
ing position of this and other cooperatives: 
It is hereby 

Resolved, That we strongly recommend 
that the aforementioned draft proposal be 
rejected by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and that Congress, instead, enact 
legislation which will implement the intent 
of the 1951 amendment to the Internal 
Revenue Code; be it further 

Resolved, That the members of this co- 
operative believe that the House Ways and 
Means Committee and Congress recognize 
the very great importance of cooperatives to 
the farmers of this Nation and therefore re- 
quests that legislation will not be enacted 
which would be detrimental to cooperatives, 
to farmers and, therefore, the economy as 
a whole; be it further 

Resolved, That the House Ways and Means 
Committee be informed of the contents of 
this resolution. 


City of Detroit Strongly Opposes Any 
Plan To Move Ordnance Tank-Auto- 
motive Command Headquarters and 
Detroit Arsenal Property of the U.S. 
Army from the City of Detroit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 13, 1962, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted by the 
Common Council of the City of Detroit, 
indicating strong opposition against 
moving the local Ordnance Tank-Auto- 
motive Command installations from 
Detroit: 

Whereas the citizens and government of 
the city of Detroit would be totally opposed 
to any proposed departure of the Ordnance 
Tank-Automotive Command Headquarters 
and Detroit Arsenal property of the United 
States Army from the city of Detroit; and 

Whereas the city of Detroit holds that 
there is no more appropriate place in the 
United States for military vehicle research, 
primary function of the Ordnance Tank- 
Automotive Command, than the city of De- 
troit, automotive research center of the 
world, and 

Whereas in time of emergency the city of 
Detroit has become the Arsenal of Democ- 
racy” and the Ordnance Tank-Automotive 
Command installations have become de- 
pendent upon the resources at their com- 
mand in this city; and 

Whereas a total of 5,200 persons would 
suffer unemployment by such an action, 
adding to the current critical unemploy- 
ment problems already existing and present- 
ing a challenge for solution; and 

Whereas the city of Detroit feels strongly 
that an outrage will be perpetrated upon the 
economy of the city and its citizens should 
such a move be completed; Now, therefore, 
be it 
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Resolved, That the Honorable Common 
Council of the City of Detroit hereby register 
its formal protest against movement 
the City of Ordnance Tank-Automotiv® 
Command installations now located here: 
and be it also 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be directed to the U.S. Senate Committee 
Labor and Public Welfare, and to the US 
Secretary of Defense, the U.S. Secretary 
Labor, and to U.S. Representatives and Sen- 
ators from the State of Michigan. 


Wheeling College 6 Years Old 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following presi- 
dent's report by the Very Reverend 
liam F. Troy, S.J., of Wheeling collest: 
Wheeling, W. Va. I am very prou de 
the record this private college has ma . 
and commend its reading to my © 
leagues in the House. 

THe 6 YEARS OF WHEELING COLLEGE 


Rockets facing each other across ut 
Bradenburg Gate and the rush to eee 
shelters can make a college president's 210 
nual report seem unimportant. But even * 
time of crisis we cannot immerse oursel 7 
totally in the present. The crises of 20443 
evolved from human decisions made y 
the past. Would our world be different | 
these decisions had been more intelligent. 
more farsighted, more co , more sc 
selfish? That it would be different and get 
the future can be different and can Pe un 
fected profoundly by the education oe 
our young men and women must be 
eternal spur for teachers of the young. 27 

Wheeling College, an infant among ne od 
Jesuit sister institutions, has just comple as 
her 6th year. Her impact on the world 
been slight. There are heartening sign 
however, that this influence will gros jd 
more rapidly than her tender years WO 
warrant. 


GRADUATES 


One night recently I read through her 
yearbooks for the first three gradua m 
classes, 1959, 1960, and 1961 and made n 
own study of the alumni. Degrees have pee 
awarded to 184 men and women. Nine 
these have already won master’s degrees fe 
six institutions. Forty-nine are in gradu 
or professional school. Twenty-five cole 
teaching, three as fulltime members of ool 
lege faculties and the rest in high sern 
or eìementary school, despite the fact th 
the college does not as yet have a progra 
in education, Twenty-five are in the 
Forces with the largest single group. eld 
serving as naval ensigns. The positions 8 
by others in government; business, and ert: 
dustry are far too varied for cataloging Piter 

The movement to higher studies 
graduating from college is worthy of spec p 
comment since it cannot help but bets 
tribute to the inspiration these stud tne 
have received from their teachers. In ved 
class of 1961, 21 out of a class of 74 rece iship 
46 fellowship, scholarship, and assistan erent 
offers from 30 universities in 14 differ yy 
fields. Wheeling College is also jus v 
proud of the fact that her alumni incl 
two Woodrow Wilson fellows, two nat 755 
Rhodes Scholarship finalists, two Natiqges 
Defense Education Act scholarship awar 
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— 11 graduates and former students who 
ve elected to serve God and their fellow 
in the priesthood and the religious life. 


THE SELF-STUDY 


on Most absorbing and important effort 
wae part of the college during 1960-61 
& self-study undertaken by faculty and 
Administration to assess the progress made 
ture 1955 and to chart a course for the fu- 
ders A committee of seven teaching mem- 
of Of the faculty under the chairmanship 
pl er James F. Muldowney, S.J., asso- 
Yea Professor of sociology, spent the entire 
t coordinating the efforts of faculty and 
— alike in producing a 160- 
lege: Yolume covering all aspects of the col- 
§ life. There are chapters on objec- 
es. curriculum, library, students, facul- 
the ministration, finances, and service to 
8 community. Since the study was 
table table and resulted in so many no- 
Bram advances in all areas of the college pro- 
this report will refer to it frequently. 
FACULTY 
6 de faculty is now the largest ever with 
mine one of faculty rank engaged in ad- 
Jesut ation or teaching. Of these, 18 are 
8 hoig Trieste. 27 are full-time teachers, and 
teacher =” position of lecturer, or part-time 
ing fac, Thirty-eight percent of the teach- 
Mitr uty hold the doctoral degree and an 
— 16 percent have completed all 
& im requirements. Degrees are held from 
tacu] Pressive list of 48 universities. The 
Ag 2 Students ratio is 1 to 16, 
Minister of the self-study two new 
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of the 1961-62 academic year. 
director was appointed to serve 
this capacity and that of basket- 
He will concentrate particularly 
a strong intramural sports pro- 
has The second office opened this year 
— that ot the director of guidance a 
Which emerged with great clarity 
— Self-study. This office has already 
Orienta ted a highly imaginative freshman 
Velopm oa and testing program and a de- 
much tal reading service which will do 
the, to reduce academic casualties among 
Student body. 
The STUDENT BODY 
tall 196; eument in 1980-61 was 431 and in 
Moved 1 it approaches 500. This is still re- 
ually from the 850 which the college event- 
tew P to accommodate, but the next 
of will see rapid rises in the num- 
Tesident students as new boarding ac- 
on the tions become available. Residents 
States „campus in 1960-61 represented 16 
808 to and men currently outnumber women 
freshman” Total applications for this year's 
dommu Class reached 534. An increase in 
the pater enrollment is also expected over 
studen? few years as the number of local 
Studenta applying for college grows, as more 
vated to from the Tri-State area are motil- 
10 finance a private college education 
lieg the college itself is successful in so- 
“stance aditional funds for scholarship äs- 
in Greatiy deserving of mention 
the this year’s report is the help given 
Bened, College by the Claude Worthington 
assis 2 Foundation in providing financial 
tance for worthy students from the 
Pducaty West Virginia, National Defense 
Youn, In Act loans have also enabled many 
8 men 


An athlecie 
bay time in 
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The and women to pay their expenses. 

loaned nt that Wheeling College now has 

totals to students from this Federal fund 
Th $77,000. 


© college is proud of its student body 
— en inlably makes a striking impres- 
alert, Trier ts to the campus. They are 
Ga ndly, and studious. An interesting 

hag the campus noted during the past 
er- clan been the amazing growth of out- 
at Right discussion groups, meeting usually 
and often in considerable numbers, 
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to hear student papers read in the various 
subject areas and to take part in the dis- 
cussion afterwards. One sometimes hears 
students complain of the lack of distraction 
on a small college campus. If this apartness 
leads to fiery and articulate extra-curricular 
philosophical, theological and literary discus- 
sion, surely there are priceless advantages to 
lack of distraction. 

A recent survey of alumni indicated that 
83 percent of those responding would send 
their children to Wheeling College. As a 
foreshadowing of this, there are 22 younger 
brothers and sisters of graduates and for- 
mer students in the 1961 freshman class and 
18 more in the upper classes. 


CAMPUS GROWTH 


It would be almost impossible to describe 
changes that have taken place on the cam- 
pus during the past year or those that are 
planned for the next year without the pan- 
oramic view reproduced above. In the low- 
er left corner are the tennis courts installed 
in the spring of 1961. Above them can be 
seen the foundation outline of the new gym- 
nasium scheduled for completion in the 
spring of 1962. Moving to the top of the 
picture one sees McHugh Hall, residence for 
158 men opened in 1959 and named for Fa- 
ther Lawrence R. McHugh, S.J., first presi- 
dent of Wheeling College. Preliminary ap- 
proval has been obtained from the HHFA 
for a loan to finance an addition to this 
building housing another 130 men. It will 
project from the back wall of McHugh Hall 
and form a cross with the existing building. 

In the center of the picture, partially ob- 
scured by trees, is the athletic fleld area 
with the beginnings of a track, a football 
field for intramurals and a large baseball 
diamond. At the far right is Sarah Tracey 
Hall, the residence for women. This build- 
ing was first occupied in early 1960 and was 
originally constructed to accommodate 100 
women. A new wing, visible extending from 
the back of the building, holds 54 more 
women and was finished in time for initial 
occupancy this fall. 

In the center of the panorama are the 
three original college buildings completed in 
1955 by Archbishop Swint. The topmost is 
Whelan Hall, the Jesuit residence, now ac- 
commodating 18 Jesuit Fathers and Brothers 
and 25 men resident students. Next is Swint 
Hall, the administration, library, and student 
union building. An HHFA loan for a dining 
hall addition to Swint Hall has also received 
preliminary approval and plans are in proc- 
ess for a wing extending toward the road and 
accommodating 350 diners. The largest 
building on the campus, in the center of 
the picture, is Donahue Hall, the science 
and classroom building. It contains 18 lab- 
oratories for biology, chemistry, and physics, 
all the classrooms, faculty offices, and a stu- 
dent chapel, now being enlarged and remod- 
eled, to be named in honor of the late Most 
Reverend Thomas J. McDonnell, coadjutor 
bishop of the diocese of Wheeling. 


BUILDING PLANS 


The asium represents the seventh 
building contruction job on the Wheel- 
ing College campus in seven years. It is 
probable that during the present academic 
year two additional buildings, the men's 
residence and the dining hall, will be started. 
And even this does not meet the college’s 
needs. The original library, planned for 
50,000 valumes is already approaching capac- 
ity with over 42,000 books and periodicals 
on the shelves. Since the college hopes to 
increase the library to a total far beyond 
this figure, plans will have to be made for 
either an addition to the library or a new 
building. An auditorium will also be ur- 
gently needed in the near future. While 
it is true that the new gymnasium can serve 
as a site for large convocations, indoor com- 
mencements, still its facilities cannot be 
too often preempted for such purposes or 
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it will fail In its original intention—to pro- 
vide indoor athletic facilities for the stu- 
dent body. The auditorium the college 
needs is one for student dramatic produc- 
tions, debates, lectures, and assemblies. It 
will be a separate building or conceivably 
an addition to Donahue Hall. A third men's 
residence hall is also proposed for the not- 
too-distant future. The last building opera- 
tion in this cycle is, of course, a chapel. It 
is indeed unfortunate that a new college, 
which so emphasizes religious values, should 
have to postpone a separate chapel to the 
end of its building program but the harsh 
economic fact that other buildings are at 
least in some measure self-liquidating makes 
a truly suitable chapel only a dream until 
the college is able to attract the interest of 
a memorial benefactor. 


Barely visible in the photograph are many 
small trees and bushes which will one day 
shade quite hours for reflection. Many of 
these are a gift of the Wheeling College 
Charter Guild whose current project is the 
financing of a color film telling the story 
of the college and scheduled for shooting 
this fall. 

CURRICULUM 


A college can become obsessed with new 
buildings.. Indeed, the needs of the mod- 
ern college are so great that it is difficult, 
particularly for a college president, not to 
yield to this view of a college as a neatly 
landscaped, rapidly expanding aggregation 
of well-equipped buildings. We must all re- 
mind ourselves constantly that all this is 
merely subservient to the purpose of the 
college, the encounter between immature, 
undisciplined minds and those which have 
achieved disciplined maturity, the meeting 
of student and teacher. This encounter may 
take place in the classroom or laboratory or 
out of it but unless sparks fly when the 
meeting occurs the college is a stagnant 
place unworthy of the name, 

The curriculum at Wheeling College is un- 
der continuing study by a committee of the 
faculty. As a result of the self-duty two 
“majors” or areas of concentration were dis- 
continued this year, those in pre-engineering 
and in dramatic writing arts. No others 
have been added, The college intends to 
concentrate on developing the programs of- 
fered rather than on expansion into new 
areas, The self-study committee did rec- 
ommend that at some future time programs 
in modern foreign languages and in educa- 
tion and psychology be considered on the 
grounds that these would serve the particu- 
lar interests of the college’s clientele. 

Recent improvements in the curriculum 
have included: interdisciplinary courses in 
which teachers from several departments co- 
operate inthe treatment of definite periods 
of Western civilization; an upper-division 
course in African and Chinese history; the 
addition of a special in speech for sopho- 
mores; the equipping of a laboratory with 
20 calculators for the use of students 
in statistics courses; continued study of the 
freshman program of study to evaluate its 
challenge for the average freshman student; 
study of a possible honors program involving 
independent study for the more talented; 
the addition of a developmental reading 
laboratory; installation of a nuclear labora- 
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tory for science students; the development ' 


of upper-division electives in the modern 
foreign languages. 
SERVICE 


In writing its self-study document the 
college discovered that 18 typed pages 
were required to outline its services to the 
Wheeling community, the Wheeling Diocese 
and the State of West Virginia since its 
opening in 1955. This is quite surprising in 
view of the fact that a new college could be 
expected to devote most of its attention to 
internal development. During the past year 
such services have included: The faculty 
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speakers’ bureau, a lecture program available 
to clubs and organizations greatly used by 
the community; the Wheeling College Sci- 
ence Workshop, a day-long program con- 
ducted monthly by the college for high school 
science teachers with the aid of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation; the Fourth An- 
nual Tri-State Tax Institute cosponsored by 
the college with local lawyers and account- 
ants and the Internal Revenue Service; 
Chemistry for Industry, a series of lectures 
for professional chemists offered with the 
sponsorship of five local industries; and 
numerous other lectures, consultation ac- 
tivities, guidance-testing programs offered 
by the college or by individual members of 
the faculty. 
FINANCES 


Wheeling College is completely without 
endowment except for that represented by 
the contributed services of the Wheeling 
College Jesuits. Like all private colleges 
striving for quality it cannot hope to amass 
in tuition income what it actually costs to 
finance its operations. The college depends 
and will always depend on annual fundrais- 
ing to bridge the gap. It must hope to con- 
vince the public that it uses funds wisely 
and that it produces educated men and 

women of such quality that it deserves en- 

lightened and public-spirited financial sup- 
8 some years we have been saying that 
we must be judged by our product, the 
Wheeling College graduate. These young 
men and women are now taking their place 
in society, each year in an increasing num- 
ber as the college grows. Their record is 
impressive. It is to be fondly hoped that 
this record will persuade private individuals, 
foundations, business and industry to judge 
Wheelding College eminently worthy of a 
partnership in their programs of giving to 
higher education. 

The expansion campaign of 1958 was 
moderately successful and surprisingly so 
when one considers that this was then a 
new college, as yet to prove its case. The 
case is now more provable, however, and we 
hope that this will attract more and more 
support as the years go on, support that is 
essential if Wheeling College is to fulfill 
its high aims, 

In the years ahead the college will look 
in various directions for financial support. 
Primarily it will always look to the Wheeling 
area. There is no doubt that the establish- 
ment of the college has been an educational 
and cultural asset: observers comment on 
this daily. But it has also represented a 
marked economic asset. During the recent 
struggle to bring a new arms-manufacturing 
plant to Wheeling, I could not help but 
wonder if the area realizes that the college 
also has the impact of a small industry on 
the economic life of the community. With 
its full-time staff of nearly 100 persons and 
payroll approximating $365,000, the college 
generates and supports economic factors in 
the area producing more than $300,000 in 
retail sales, over $500,000 in personal income 
and approximately $250,000 in bank deposits. 
This does not include the massive amount 
of building construction completed, under- 
way or projected on the campus. 

The college will also look to the founda- 
tions. I suppose every liberal arts college 
president agonized over the largess of the 
Ford Foundation recently in announcing a 
new gift of $100 million to selected liberal 
arts colleges during the next 2 years. The 
colleges already selected have undoubtedly 
proven their case through a multitude of 
years and are eminently deserving. But are 
not new and promising colleges a more chal- 
lenging, if less predictable, risk for such 
munificence? Wheeling College must grow 
rapidly to take its place among those re- 
ceiving the accolades and demonstrate that 
it, too, successfully aims at “cultivating the 
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thoughtful leadership and independent 
opinion essential in a free society.” 

Alumni wiil not be a weighty source of 
support for many years. At the same time 
their almost total response to annual giving, 
pledged at the time of their graduation, 
gives promise for the future and enables 
the college to use their very informed and 
critical testimony that it is performing well 
an essential function in our society. 

The great humorist, Stephen Leacock, 
wrote some lines in the McGill University 
Annual during the twenties which might 
well be of interest to all friends of Wheeling 
College: “Every graduate is, or ought to be, a 
missionary for his college. He should go out 
into the world murmuring ‘McGill.’ At every 
social gathering he should keep on saying: 
“When I was at McGill’ * * *. Out of such 
stuff is the real graduate made. And more 
than this, he ought to take an oath that if 
he ever gets rich McGill shall hear from 
him. He will never get rich—not such a 
decent man as I have described; he 
couldn't—but some of his friends may get 
rich. And it is sweeter and nobler to get 
one's friends to give than to keep to oneself 


the whole pleasure of giving.” 


In the light of its unbelievable progress 
in 6 short and thrilling years, Wheeling Col- 
lege threatens to become a giant. This is 
due to the men and women who have be- 
Meved enough in her high aims to serve un- 
stintingly on her faculty, to her students 
who have responded to the challenge of be- 
ing first, to her friends whose perception has 
inspired their generous support. Now is cer- 
tainly not the time to settle on a plateau. 
Only a beginning has been made, granted a 
hearty one. The faculty must become even 
more dedicated; the students must gain 
even greater insight into the opportunities 
afforded them; the friends must redouble 
their efforts and multiply themselves. If 
this is done Wheeling College can achieve 
her promise and take her place among any 
others, the alma mater of sons and daughters 
refined of mind and heart and vowed to 
spend their lives valuably for man and God. 


Federal Aid to Education Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article which 
appeared in the letters to the editor in 
the Washington (D.C.) Post under date 
of February 14, 1962, pointing up the 
need for Federal aid to education: 

Eovucatinc Our YourH 


The President said, in his message to Con- 
gress, that education is “the most profitable 
investment society can make and the richest 
reward it can confer.” And yet, for some 
reason, this domestic area has received the 
big yawn and legislators have not considered 
the shortage of quality teachers very urgent. 

But, I have news for them. If something 
isn’t done to attract our young people into 
the field of teaching, sooner or later Miss 
Jones of P.S. No. 56 will be retiring and there 
won't be anyone who can measure up to take 
her place. 

With our children spending 6 hours a day 
9 months out of a year in the classroom, who 
can measure the influence the teacher has 
on a child? The first-grade teacher has the 
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most awesome responsibilities and oppo“ 
tunities. If she is creative and talented, be 
can transmit to them the exhilarating €% 
perience of living, the rewards of curi 1 
and creativity. The seeds she plants wil 
continue to grow, produce, and reproduce 
throughout the child's lifetime. 

In spite of the fact that there are mag 
talented, altruistic teachers working wi 
Johnny from 9 to 3, there are not enough 
and we are never going to have enous, 
until we are willing to pay them survi¥® 
salaries. Federal aid to education can J 
enhance the ability of local boards of edut? 
tion to seek cut only the best qualified. 

We argue that we can borrow Fed 
money for home improvement without sur 
rendering our autonomy but cannot $ 
Federal money for mind improvement; It 1 
little difficult to look Johnny in the ey® 

GWENDOLYN B. SEEMER- 

SPRINGFIELD, VA. 


Japan’s Experience With Government 
Health Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. M 
Speaker, one of the important facets to 
the debate over the current pro citi- 


place the health care for our senior 
zens under social security is the ques“ 
tion of the effect of such a basic usl- 
in our health care program on the d in 
ity level of health care which we enjoy are 
the United States. Although there 
differences to be recognized, it is to res 
experience of other countries in this alu 
that we must turn to understand the A 
pact of such a program on our heal s 
care system. Iam placing in the m 
orn, as a part of these remarks, a col oct 
by Edith Kermit Roosevelt, on the subj ok 
of the Japanese health plan. Such 1g 
ports of foreign experiences in this fie 2 
must be weighed in with our consider. 
tions of proposals to alter our health c 
program. 

The article follows: 

SOCIAL MEDICINE IN JAPAN 
(By Edith Kermit Roosevelt) 

Japan's system of social health insurang. 
offers an example worth studying as simile 
gress considers whether to follow a care 
course by adopting a program of medical g” 
for the aged tied to the social security 

pY 


tem. 

The expert who helped to make unden 
social security laws was William H. W alt? 
chief of the social security and public pine 
and welfare section on Gen. Douglas result 
Arthur's staff in Tokyo. Partly as 4 
“of the compulsory health insurance schen 
promoted by U.S. Federal planners, a pitt 
cian in Japan today needs all the ingen 
he can command to eke out a living- and 

Dr. Marjorie Shearon, a scientist orit! 
former official of both the Social Se gere. 
Administration and U.S. Public Health ge 
ice, went to Japan recently to study Ja 
medical care. Her survey is published cles 
highly reliable Shearon Legislative Må) 
(8801 Jones Mill Road, Chevy Chase, 
Dr. Shearon reports: 
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If a person covered by Japanese health 
insuran, 7 2 


de laws visits a physician’s office and 
Toutes treatment or a prescription, he pays 
86 „en (28 cents) and the Government pays 
— for the consultation. 
itore 16 patient will not be sent to a drug- 
one o according to Dr. Shearon, “because 
come, the chief sources of a physician's in- 
ang is derived from the drugs he prescribes 
furnishes,” 
— the Government publishes a 
their listing the drugs for which it will pay, 
the Cost, and dosage. The spread between 
tent of the drug and what the Govern- 
Mane Pays the doctor represents the physi- 
8 profit. 
—— the Government will not pay for 
anti nsive drugs, doctors who prescribe costly 
biotics to cure patients suffer financially. 
the patient returns for a second visit, 
Physician could give him a 3-day dose 
The Government will pay 34 yen 
02 yen for the 3 days. This is the cheap- 
drug prescribed. 
an tring the same visit if the doctor takes 
“ray, the Government will pay him 907 
Or $2.54. If the X-ray indicates the 
has pneumonia, the doctor might 
ter 300,000 units of penicillin. 
Government, which in effect makes 
ons on medical matters, regards this 
adequate dose and will pay the doctor 
If the doctor feels a larger dose is 
he will not be paid for the excess. 
by taking an X-ray, giving a shot, 
Prescribing a drug, the most that the 
4 physician can get from the Gov- 
t during this visit is 1,098 yen or 
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1 


4 


1 


fi 
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Wonder that doctors tend to rush pa- 
conveyor rough their offices like cogs on a 
easa Pend an average of 3 to 4 minutes with 
Aray Patient,” Tokyo Physician Dr. C. B. 
told Dr. Shearon. 
Woe betide the poor doctor summoned 
home call. He may not charge more 
© taxi fare, 
taring Physician also. suffers financially in 
Only * dependents of patients. They are 
J 'PPosed to pay half the costs. 
the panese doctors are greatly concerned over 
Wit, ature of medical practice. The doctor 
tion Breat skill receives no more compensa- 
Underne the most mediocre practitioner. 
are tem doctors, unable to make a living, 
tion, Pted to cheat. Unnecessary medica- 
virtua po S and X-rays are given. The doctor, 
Pag bills red hand of the state, learns to 
Sovernm so they will look reasonable to 
Anty ent clerks authorizing payment. 
biotics and sleeping pills are sold with- 


dut 
Tate mer ptions, The sleeping pill suicide 
. this sad state of affairs come about 


? It is 40 years since the Japanese 

their health insurance law, the first 

ce law enacted anywhere in 

the ais law covered only a small fraction 

ploia mation, the workers in factories 

10 or more persons or which came 

Ww Provisions of the factory or mining 
Passed earlier, 


due in 
San om i part to the influence of Ameri- 
onal laws 


F 
& 


dozens of amendments and addi- 
the dom were passed until there developed 
Ance ubrehenslve, compulsory health insur- 
deste gy Sram which now corrupts doctors, 
men wa initiative of brilliant medical 
on tel 9 hospitals with patients who 

A ere. 
ln thiet in the same direction will be made 
ttampeded fzg if our medical profession is 
Som into abandoning its resistance to 
Pulsory social insurance medicine. 
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Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, Friday, 
February 16, the Lithuanian people cele- 
brated the 44th anniversary of their 
declaration of independence. On this 
day in 1918, toward the close of World 
War I, the Lithuanian people, after many 
years of suffering under czarist rule, es- 
tablished their own government and 
proclaimed their independence. As soon 
as the German troops evacuated Vilnius 
on January 15, 1919, the Red army en- 
tered the city and immediately estab- 
lished a Communist government. The 
battles were extremely bitter but the 
Lithuanian people emerged triumphant. 
A Polish army including many Lithuan- 
ians drove the Red army out of the city, 
and not long thereafter Russia recognized 
the independence of Lithuania. The 
peace treaty which the Soviet govern- 
ment signed stated that it voluntdrily 
and forever renounces all sovereign rights 
possessed by Russia over the Lithuanian 
people and their territory. 

The Lithuanians were accepted by the 
League of Nations, where their spokes- 
men worked for world peace. In a con- 
stitution adopted in 1922, Lithuania 
promised freedom of speech, assembly, 
religion and communication to all its 
citizens. But the freedom of the Lithu- 
anian people was unfortunately short- 
lived, despite an attempt to remain neu- 
tral in the Second World War. Terri- 
tory was yielded to Germany in March of 
1939 and a few months later a mutual as- 
sistance. treaty was forced on Lithuania 
by the Soviet Union. Despite an earlier 
nonaggression treaty with the Soviets 
the little country was forced to accept 
Soviet troops and grant air bases to the 
Russians, A rigged election produced a 
congress which requested the incorpora- 
tion of Lithuania into the Soviet Union. 
On August 3, 1940, at this “request,” 
Lithuania was declared a constituent re- 
public of the U.S.S.R. 

For over two decades the Lithuanians 
have suffered under the totalitarian rule 
of the tyrants in Moscow. Scores of 
thousands of intellectuals were executed 
or deported to Siberia. The resistance 
movement was crushed through the ap- 
plication. of unlimited terror. Russian 
settlers were brought in to help consoli- 
date Soviet control and to supplant the 
ancient Lithuanian culture and civiliza- 
tion. 

In celebrating the independence which 
they no longer enjoy, the Lithuanian peo- 
ple are expressing their faith that the 
future will bring the ultimate triumph 
of good over evil. Americans of Lithu- 
anian descent joint with their brethren 
in the motherland and throughout the 
free world. The voice of a brave, free- 
dom-loving people has been stifled for 
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many years but the ideal of human lib- 
erty still burns brightly for Lithuania. 
As the torchbearers of freedom in this 
world, the American people must never 
forget the struggle of these people. We 
must continue to do everything we can 
to aid the Lithuanians. Mr. Speaker, I 
am proud to join with Lithuanians every- 
where in honoring the spirit and tradi- 
tions of Lithuanian independence. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1918, the Lithuanian people 
brought to an end the ruthless rule of 
ezarist Russia, which had lasted 120 
years. During the Middle Ages Lithu- 
ania had been a powerful and independ- 
ent state, whose borders extended into 
the heart of what is now the Soviet Un- 
ion. The legitimate national aspirations 
of the Lithuanian people were crushed in 
1795, when their country was annexed to 
Russia as part of the third partition of 
Poland. Yet the steadfast Lithuanians 
repeatedly revolted against their Russian 
overlords and remained loyal to their 
ancient language, culture and traditions 
despite continuous Russian efforts to 
make them forget their independence. 

In 1919 and 1920 the Lithuanians es- 
tablished their independence by force of 
arms, and during the next two decades 
they made significant contributions to 
the cause of world peace, both through 
the efforts of their spokesmen at the 
League of Nations and by living peace- 
fully with their Polish and Soviet neigh- 
bors. The history of this tiny independ- 
ent state between 1920 and 1939 effec- 
tively destroys the Soviet claim that their 
domination of the captive nations of 
Eastern Europe is necessary to insure 
the security of the Soviet Union. Yet 
the period of independence was not des- 
tined to last. Despite the Soviet renun- 
ciation in 1920 of “all sovereign rights 
possessed by Russia over the Lithuanian 
people and territory,” Lithuania was 
forcefully incorporated into the U.S.S.R. 
in 1940. It was one of the first coun- 
tries to suffer under the brutal occupa- 
tions of Nazi Germany and the Soviet 
Union. After the war the Soviets or- 
dered large-scale deportations of Lithu- 
anians to Siberia and many Russians 
have settled in Lithuania. For a long 
time the country was completely closed 
off to foreigners, who are now permitted 
to visit the capital city of Vilnius. 
Stalin’s attempt to disperse the Baltic 
peoples has since been abandoned, and 
in the small towns and farms of rural 
Lithuania the ancient tradition of na- 
tional independence has not been forgot- 
ten. . 
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Mr. Speaker, Lithuania is no longer a 
free and independent nation, but the 
spirit of freedom lives on in the hearts 
of this sturdy people. As happens so 
often in the history of Europe, & small 
nation is in bondage because the military 
force of a larger neighbor proved more 
powerful than its legal commitments. 
We Americans may take some pride in 
the fact that the United States has never 
recognized the Soviet incorporation of 
Lithuania into the Communist empire, 
has never given its sanction to this law- 
less act of brute force perpetrated on a 
small and defenseless nation. We salute 
the Lithuanian people on the 44th anni- 
versary of their national independence 
with a sense of deep responsibility and 
commitment to the ideals of liberty 
which they share with the entire free 
world, 


Segundo and Las Animas County (Colo.) 
Fight Unemployment With Retraining 
Programs, New Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, one of 
the most serious problems facing Amer- 
ica today is that of finding productive 
jobs for the unemployed living in areas 
of persistent and severe labor surplus. 

Senators have often heard me speak 
of the problem facing Trinidad and 
Walsenburg, two coal-mining communi- 
ties in my own State of Colorado. With 
the serious and continuing decline in 
the coal industry, these areas have been 
faced with a severe economic slump. 
Many men are unemployed, men with 
families to feed, men with ties of long 
standing with their community. 

These two areas of Huerfano and Las 
Animas Counties have now been de- 
clared areas of redevelopment under the 
terms of the Area Redevelopment Act 
of 1961, a measure which I cosponsored 
and have long supported. With their 
certification has come the hope of Fed- 
eral assistance for their own efforts. It 
is most important to emphasize that the 
initiative for such efforts must come 
from the local community. The Federal 
gna State Government stands ready to 

Ip the community to help itself—but 
the community must take the lead. 

A fine and remarkable example of 
local initiative and self-help is found in 
the work of Rev. George T. Andrews, 
S.J., and the citizens of Segundo, Colo., 
15 miles west of Trinidad: 

Their cooperative, Sangre de Cristo 
Enterprises, Inc., using raised 
locally, has gone into the poultry busi- 
ness. It has also set up the Sangre de 
Cristo Enterprises Training School 
which has been in operation since 
March 1961, instructing miners in new 
skills and trades, preparing them to be- 
come active producing members of the 
economy. 

All this has been done locally with 
local money and local initiative. It is 
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this type of program which deserves and 
should have ARA assistance. 

I understand that application has been 
made for such ARA assistance. I have 
writtn to the Administrator of ARA 
asking that he give this program his 
prompt and sympathetic attention. 
Such local actions must be encouraged to 
grow and prosper. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article on this project from 
the Denver Post be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEGUNDO, CoLO., Is Trytnc To Save ITSELF 

BY BEING CHICKEN MINDED BUT Nor 

CHICKEN 


The stranger made his way into the build- 
ing marked “Growing House 28.“ There was 
a sudden flutter of white wings as a flock of 
young chickens showed momentary alarm. 
Then the excitement subsided and only the 
quiet “skirr” of contented chick voices was 
heard. 

“Beg pardon,” the stranger said, address- 
ing the pleasant-faced, gray-haired man in 
the T-shirt. “I'm looking for Father 
Andrews.” 

“Im Father Andrews,” said the man, and 
smiled at the astonishment of the new- 
comer. What can I do for you?“ 

“Well,” the stranger said, “I understand 
you have fresh eggs for sale.” 

“We do, indeed," said the Reverend 
George T. Andrews, 8J. “One year from 
now we hope to be able to say we've sold a 
million eggs.“ 

Father Andrews did not come to Segundo, 
Colo., in September 1960 to grow chickens 
and sell eggs. His principal business was 
then—and still is—the spiritual welfare of 
the Catholic men, women, and children of 
his five mission parishes. 

Segundo, formerly a prosperous coal-min- 
ing town, is 15 miles west of Trinidad on 
Colorado Highway 12. A string of productive 
mines once lay in this valley along the 
Purgatoire River, 

One by one the mines have closed. One 
of the last, the Frederick mine at Valdez, 
Colo., was 1 mile east of Segundo, and many 
Frederick miners lived at Segundo. 

In December 1960 the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corp., owner of the Frederick mine, 
announced the mine would be closed 
permanent. 2 

Most of the miners are of Spanish- 
American descent, and are Catholics. When 
they are in trouble, they tend to turn to 
their parish priest. 

After mass on New Year’s Day 1961, 
Father Andrews was taking off his vestments 
in the sacristy of St. Ignatius Church, Se- 
gundo, when a group of men entered, 

They got right to the point. The mine 
was down, perhaps forever. The miners 
were out of jobs. They were, they thought, 
too old to start work in other fields, and 
they had no hope of finding other mining 
jobs somewhere else. 

“Father,” one asked, “what are we going 
to do? We want to work, but there is no 
work. What can we do to help ourselves?” 

Some of the miners knew Father Andrews 
had formed cooperatives in St. Louls, Mo., 
during World War II. They asked what he 
thought about forming a cooperative in the 
valiey to help establish the miners in new 
lines of work. 

Today Father Andrews will tell you his 
reaction: ` 

“I thought: another co-op? Do I have 
the energy? Do I know the people well 
enough? I've had it as far as co-ops are 
concerned,” 

But that day in the sacristy he said: 

“All right. We'll form a steering commit- 
tee and meet Tuesday night,” 
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A list of leaders, both Catholic and non. 
Catholic, was drawn up, so that the 
talent available could be called on. vers! 

It didn’t happen easily, but after 8e de 
meetings and much discussion, Sangre 1 
Cristo Enterprises, Inc., was formed. It 
a cooperative to introduce new crafts, f- 
nesses, and industries in the valley, to — 
nance them, and to help the citizens, 10 
gurdless of religion, establish themselves 
new fields of employment. one 

Various industries were considered. 725 
man was a skilled taxidermist. It 
thought he might teach his skill to otner® 
who then could offer their services to hun A 
ers who flock to the region every year. tne 
commercial bakery, leatherwork, and 
making of small souvenir and holiday good 
were other possible fields. ut 

“I happened to know something abo 
poultry,” says Father Andrews, “so my con 
tribution was poultry.” 

The idea of a chicken cooperative appeals 
to many. The climate of the valley 18 a 
one, and the water excellent. 

Father Andrews proposed that the con 
erative should construct the necessary to 
ings, equip and maintain them according ys 
good commercial standards, then buy they 
and rear them in batches of 800 until 
became laying hens, ash 

The chief crop would be eggs, al set- 
meat chickens would eventually be 3 wos 
ondary product. A million eggs a year 
the initial goal. 

“But this first step,” says Father andres 
“is just a demonstration. We want to 
our people what can be done in the t 25 
industry, and make them confident tha pro- 


-industrious man can make a good living 


ducing eggs. 

“Then comes the second step. The cand 
erative will help individual families to Bu- 
Government loan to set up their ow? these 


try farms. The cooperative will help pig 


privately owned poultry farms by sup 
them with laying pullets, purchasing oe 
feed for them in wholesale quantities ans 
marketing their eggs and their culled 
at cost.” perver 
Father Andrews consulted the Most and 
end Charles A. Buswell, bishop of pueblo g In 
obtained his approval for the use of 85, 
parish funds to start the work. A ws 
society advanced another $1,000. Stock an 
sold to interested persons, and other 5" of 
was distributed to members on the coo?” 
one share for each 3 hours worked on 
erative projects. pee? 
Many buildings in Segundo had igh 
abandoned. Some of these were wit? 
Members of the cooperative pitched in 
a will and put them in shape 


the 
to house 
chickens. Other buildings were constr sei | 


of adobe. A brooder house with a 
of 3,000 day-old chicks was built. wit 
Today there are three growing houses there 
a capacity of 2,800 pullets, and s00% otf 
will be three henhouses with a cn nen- 
of 1,500 laying hens each. The first pro- 
house with 1,500 pullets recently was unt 
ducing 750 eggs a day, which is 50 perros 
productivity after only 1 month of l 
What becomes of the eggs? They 
marketed by cooperative members WhO pd 
as routemen and sell the eggs urg gun 
the Las Animas County, in which ? 
is located. But can they sell all the ese? 
Recently Father Andrews reported: yeep 
“We've sold 30,000 eggs to date. We 0d 
a 2-day supply on hand, the rest are pro” 
Yesterday we sold 110 dozen but only apie 
duced 88 dozen. You can see we are 
to sell the eggs.” ur 
Meanwhile the Sangre de Cristo En w 
prises Training School began its d n 
to nell 


ut 


March 1961. Congress has since 
Area Redevelopment Act intended 
distressed areas, and Las Animas O8 tn. 
has been given distressed area clas ment 
The cooperative now hopes for Gover’ 
help. 


1962 . 


Sangre de Cristo Enterprises has submit- 

ted a program but as of this writing it had 

yet received Area Redevelopment Ad- 

Ministration (ARA) approval. 

de Cristo Enterprises has put 

$13,000 in cash, 7,000 hours of labor, and a 

of gratuities, big and small, behind its 

tion to found a new industry,” 

zars Father Andrews. We are on the 

old of success, and help from the 
Could put us over the top.” 

Sangre de Cristo Enterprises is not Father 
Andrews’ first cooperative. In 1944 he was 
of a church in a Negro tenement 
neighborhood in St. Louis, Mo. He dis- 
Covered that in many places children were 
kept in bed on cold days because there was 
no fuel. Tenants had no place to store coal, 
and coal in small quantities was expensive. 

Father Andrews took a plan to the mayor 

aldermen. In a week they had a coal 
“operative working on a vacant lot leased 
the city at $1 a year. In 4 weeks 
there were 26 coal stations. The cooperative 
pought coal in seven carload lots and resold 

holders at 15 cents a bushel basket. 

Previous price had been 45 to 60 cents 
bushe), $ 
t was wartime and meat was out of reach 
e poor, so Father Andrews organized 
Chicken cooperative. Every week it 
t 800 to 1,000 day-old chicks. When 
t to “skillet stage” they were sold for 
t 18 cents a pound, although stores 
56 cents a pound. During the first 
and summer the cooperative sold more 
000 eating fryers. 
next year,“ says Father Andrews, “we 
a hatchery, produced 60,000 broilers 
ntinued at this volume for the dura- 
the war.” 
the Sangre de Cristo Chicken Co- 
e was launched, some sharp compe- 
has been announced. The Gates Rub- 
and the Cyclo Manufacturing Co., 
Denver, have announced that they 
into the egg business. They plan 
buildings near Brighton, Colo, north 
Denver, to house 100,000 laying hens which 
expected to lay an average of 80,000 eggs 
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Father Andrews is not dismayed. 

are counting on our training school 
h our men to think, and it takes a 
thought to raise chickens,” he says. 
Machine that can think as good as a man 
cost a billion dollars. We can train 
men much cheaper.” 

might—and did—criticize Father 
for devoting so much time and en- 
nonreligious efforts. 

first purpose in life is, of course, to 
souls,“ he says. But you can't expect 
le to be much interested in their spirit- 
Well-being if their material well-being is 
y neglected. And besides, a cooperative 
men to cooperate, to respect one 
to ‘do unto others,’ and that's a 
ty big part of religion.” 
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White House Tour With First Lady 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, last 
, February 14, 1962, the tele- 
Viewers throughout the Nation 
indeed treated to an exceptional 
of the White House by the First 
The Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader 


HT 
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of my congressional district carried a 
highly complimentary editorial on this 
hour-long program in its edition of 
Thursday, February 15, and having seen 
this program I certainly agree with the 
sentiments expressed by the Times-Lead- 
er. As that newspaper pointed out in 
its editorial, “a great many of us were 
taught a lesson in history, even though 
we had studied the subject in school and 
had visited the White House while in 
Washington.” The aforementioned edi- 
torial follows: 
[From the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, 
Feb. 15, 1962] 
Write House Tour Wrru First LADY As 
HOSTESS 

Television in recent years has featured so 
much that is mediocre, dull, and, let us be 
frank, offensive, that the tour of the White 
House last night with the Nation's First Lady 
as the guide was refreshing. 

Mrs. Kennedy, in the parlance of the 
theater, stole the show. She was gracious, 
informed, relaxed—all that America might 
expect of the President’s wife. As she made 
the rounds, she was an unusually charming 
hostess with millions of her fellow country- 
men as her personal guests. 

Moreover, she was thorough and competent 
in her commentary which shed considerable 
light on the Executive Mansion and its dis- 
tinguished occupants. A great many of us 
were taught a lesson in history, even though 
we had studied the subject in school and 
had visited the White House while in Wash- 
ington. ~~ 

In expressing our thanks to Mrs. Kennedy 
for a pleasant and illuminating hour, we 
should like to add the compliment of nomi- 
nating her for the top performance on tele- 
vision for the year. 


Making the Best Things 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


. OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago, Chicago’s American com- 
mented editorially on a proposal made in 
Chicago that American industry and 
American labor have joined together in 
trying to improve the quality of Ameri- 
can products as one way of meeting for- 
eign competition in international com- 
merce. 

I am enclosing in the Recorp today 
for the attention of my colleagues the 
editorial which fully supports a proposal 
made by Mr. Darling, president 
of Local 1031, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, to a group of 
employers with whom his union has con- 
tracts. As can be noted from this edi- 
torial, Mr. Darling has proposed that 
his union will match any incentive plans 
which the employers will establish in 
their plants to help improve the quality 
of their products. 

Farlier in this session, I had proposed 
a five-point program to deal with the 
entire subject of mounting competition 
in America and throughout the world 
from foreign-made products. One of 
the points I suggested was to improve the 
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quality of American products. It is a 
source of considerable pride to me that 
the president of local 1031 would join 
in this suggestion, and it is my sincere 
hope that other union leaders and pri- 
vate industry will join in this cause. 

There is no question in my mind that 
American ingenuity and American 
craftsmanship can effectively compete 
for world markets. Improving the qual- 
ity of American products is one method 
in which this can be accomplished. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial which ap- 
peared in Chicago’s American follows: 
MAKING THE Brest THINGS 

A particular difficulty which American 
products will encounter in competing for 
business with the European Common Market 
lics in the fact that American production 
costs—wages among them—are higher than 
they are in Europe. A partial solution to 
that problem that seems admirable to us 
has been offered by Mr. Frank Darling, a Chi- 
cago labor union president. 

“You can’t make your products cheaper 
than some foreign products,” he told a group 
of Chicago makers of television and radio 
sets, “but you can make them the best prod- 
ucts in the world.” 

Darling's idea of how-this should be done 
is simple and practical: switch the emphasis 
from making things fast to making them as 
perfect as they can be made. 

To bring this about he thinks employers 
in manufacturing industries should give 
cash prizes to workers who most consistently 
do good work. He says his union, Local 1031, 
AFL-CIO International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, will match these awards dol- 
lar for dollar, and it also will support man- 
agements in firing sloppy workers. 

This is an exceptionally wholesome pro- 
posal. It could start the development of a 
special demand for American products every- 
where on the ground that their quality was 
superior. And it could give many American 
workers a heightened interest in their work 
by stimulating their creativeness and in- 
creasing their pride in their work. 

Several of the Chicago manufacturing 
firms have said they will give Darling's plan 
careful study. We hope they all will. 


City of Detroit Supports Federal Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs and Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the Common Council of the 
City of Detroit, on February 13, 1962, en- 
dorsing the establishment of a Federal 
Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing. 

RESOLUTION SUPPORTING DEPARTMENT OF 
URBAN AFFAIRS AND HOUSING 

By Councilman Van Antwerp: 

Whereas in the past few decades our Nation 
has moved from a country of rural dwellers to 
urban dwellers with fully two-thirds of the 
people now living in urban communities; and 

Whereas this trend not only will continue 
but will accelerate in 2 years ahead, requiring 
intensified and expanded efforts, both pub- 
lic and private to insure the sound growth 
and development of our communities; and 
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Whereas the Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing as proposed would provide 
leadership, coordination and maximum ef- 
fectiveness in the execution of greatly needed 
programs in the area of housing, construc- 
tion of public facilities, problems of urban 
mass transportation, comprehensive plan- 
ning and slum clearance, conservation and 
rehabilitation and other matters vital to the 
future development and progress of the city 
of Detroit: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of the 
City of Detroit strongly supports and en- 
dorses the establishment of a Cabinet-level 
Department of Urban Affairs and Housing in 
the Federal Government as being the best 
interests of our city, our metropolitan area, 
the State of Michigan and the United States 
of America and that this action be commu- 
nicated to the President of the U.S. Congress 
from the State of Michigan. 

Adopted as follows: yeas—Councilmen 
Beck, Brickley, Connor, Patrick, Ravitz, 
Rogell, Van Antwerp, Wierzbicki, and Presi- 
dent Carey—9. - 

Nays—none. 


A Challenge to All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it 
has always been my policy to direct to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House the opinion of local community 
newspapers, that I feel reflect grass- 
roots American thinking. The Des 
Plaines Valley News of Des Planes, II., 
points out the basic facts of life con- 
cerning the Communist menace in its 
editorial entitled “A Challenge to All,” 
which appeared in its Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 15, edition. I wish to insert this 
editorial into the Recorp at this time: 

A CHALLENGE TO ALL 
(By Frank Nagel) 

If, after you read the title of this 
editorial, you should become bored and do 
not want to continue, then you, along with 
too many millions of Americans, are the 
object of it. We are living in, as a new 
television show calls it, the age of overkill. 
Americans can no longer neglect their duties 
as U.S. citizens, a title which promises to 
its holder a wealth, a security, a freedom 
known to no other country on earth. Yet 
in this relative security, Americans have 
neglected the most important duty, which 
is to respect, uphold, and defend the back- 
bone of this Nation, her government. 

It is time, if it is not too late already, to 
act in defense of this Government so we 
may be sure that future generations will 
have the relative security, enjoyed by pre- 
ceding ones. 

This entails a revitalized interest in (1) 
voting, only after seriously considering the 
qualifications of all candidates equally; (2) 
writing to your individual Congressmen 
urging them to conscientiously support 
measures in the public’s interest; and, (3) 
reading books, magazine articles, or news- 
paper editorials so we may become better 
informed citizens of a world in which it has 
become necessary to coexist with those of 
the Eastern nations. 

Take the word “coexist.” As a political 
term this word is a neologism; that is, a new 
word recently added to the language. 
Twenty-five years ago the political term 
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“coexist” didn’t exist. Only as a result of 
the cold war and other worldwide crises, 
has this term come to denote existing, not 
necessarily living as we know it, in a mora- 
torium or mutual agreement to outlaw war, 
with a force whose principles and methods 
are wholly contradictory to everything we 
know and believe to be right. This force, 
communism, is a threat to all—all—God- 
fearing people. 

But I ask you, how can you fight some- 
thing you know nothing about? In many 
cases, how can you defend something you 
know nothing about? Believe me, there are 
some Americans who do not know what 
America stands for; do not know why they 
should defend her; do not know why they 
should fight communism. Let me explain 
myself. If you are apathetic, which means 
a “don't care” attitude, and you do not 
know, nor care to learn anything about why 
you should defend Americanism, or why 
you- should fight communism, how can you 
possibly be successful in resisting it? 

Khrushchev has said that our grand- 
children will grow up under a Communist 
regime in America. This could very well 
happen, if Americans continue to shrug off 
the threats of these maniacs and do nothing 
to stop them. But it does not have to be 
so. With work, study, and more work, we 
of the free world will be able to erect a 
defense greater than anyone has ever known, 
That defense will be the stubborn. resistance 
of 180 million well-informed Americans, who 
will not and cannot be defeated. 

This is what we must live and work for. 
This is what we must pray for. But it can 
be done; and with our work it will be done. 


Solving of Urban Affairs Needs Closer 
Consideration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22,1962 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the need for closer coordina- 
tion to solve the problems in urban cen- 
ters is recognized by all interested and 
informed citizens who seek a solution for 
the plight of the cities. 

Support for a Department of Urban 
Affairs and Housing comes not only from 
big metropolitan cities, but also from 
smaller cities like Reading, Pa., of ap- 
proximately 100,000 population. Sup- 
port has been expressed in many news- 
paper editorials. 

President Kennedy’s proposal has 
much merit because it would make for 
more efficient Government service and a 
more effective means for dealing with one 
of our Nation’s most serious problems. 

I include with my remarks, Mr. Speak- 
er, an editorial published recently in the 
Reading (Pa.) Times: 

SOLVING or URBAN AFFAIRS NEEDS CLOSER 
COORDINATION 

One sound reason for promoting the pro- 
posed Cabinet level of Department of Urban 
Affairs is that there is a Department of 
Agriculture. 

The quite valid theory is that the farmer 
is represented in the Federal Government 
and the city dweller is not. It is an indica- 
tion of the growing urban problem. There 
is a definite need for more coordinated effort 
to solve the plight of the cities, but mere 
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jealously over rural areas certainly shouldn't 
be the sole reason for it. 

. Obviously, cities alone aren't equal to the 
tasks ahead. Like Reading, they have 
population and tax revenues. And they are 
losing business and they are not 
physically. In the decade following 1950 
just 22 of 130 cities annexed as much 43 
30 square miles. 

There has been an oft-repeated cry that 
rural areas have dominated State legislature’ 
to the detriment of the cities. And at one 
time there seemed to be an alliance betwee? 
suburban and rural areas. 

But that picture is slowly „ be- 
cause of the ever-growing municipal-tyP® 
needs of the suburbs. As far as fav 
State legislation is concerned, the situation 
for the cities has never looked brighter. 

The main cause of the cities’ ills is 
very complexity, and likewise the means tO 
solve them will be equally as complex. 
sums of money and the energy to be ex- 
pended are staggering. 

But the awful truth that many cities are 
on the road to decay makes the risks impers” 
tive. The Nation’s urban regions are rich in 
people, skills, and resources, all of which need 
coordination. It is to be hoped that a Pe- 
partment of Urban Affairs will provide that 

But we shall have to wait and see. 


Gains on Jim Crow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr, ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, a most 
revealing article relating to segregatio? 
practices appeared in the New york 
Herald Tribune on February 4, 1962. 
written by one of America’s most distin- 
guished sports writers, Stanley W 
ward, I take this opportunity of placing 
it in the RECORD: 

GAINS ON JIM CROW 
(By Stanley Woodward) ` 

Though Ford C. Frick may consider va 
baseball is treading in the heel prints 
“Him who trampled out the vintage whers 
the grapes of wrath are stored,” the grape 
appear to retain their uval plumpness. z 

It is pleasant to read in Harold Rosen 
thal'’s story of Friday morning that certai? 
ball clubs have made arrangements for 
ida training that will minimize the em to 
accruing 
the colored ballplayers they will take south 

This has been done by booking private 
semiprivate accommodations. The yankee’ 
have booked a motel wing, private swimming 
pool and dining room. The Mets will 
privately ensconced in a wing of the 
Colonial Motel on St. Petersburg Beach. 
Whit Sox have bought a hotel of their oW? 
(the Sarasota Terrace). The Braves, Card 
and Reds are reported to have private motel 
arrangements. The rs, in their lessee 
air base at Vero, have the best layout of 
but it's a long way from California. 3 

One club joins the scanty western tralis 
ing contingent and, surprising to state, i 


will travel to Apache Junction, Ariz., wher 
integration is rife and all men are cres 
free and equal. 
STILL SEPARATE BUT EQUAL 
The other clubs in Florida will be tht 
Baltimore Orioles, at Miami; the petrol 
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Tigers, at Lakeland; the Washington Sen- 
gpa: at Pompano; the Minneapolis Twins, 
Orlando; the Philadelphia Phillies, at 
ter; the Pittsburgh Pirates, at Fort 
Myers, and the Kansas City Athletics, at West 
Palm Beach, Š 
nad for the Orioles none of these clubs 
atili done a thing for the Negro players. They 
Will have to go on taking “separate but 
let accommodations. The movies won't 
them in. They can't stop and get a hot 
chit if they're hungry. If their wives and 
dren want to go swimming (ballplayers 
d y don't) the broad free Atlantic is 
‘nied them. 


tor is an exception for there is a beach 
Ú Colored people (Virginia Beach on Bis- 
—— Key) halfway out to Crandon Park. 
e Moore who used to do his running 
mate When he was getting ready for one of 
preteens with Joey Maxim told me it was a 
tty nice place. 
Baltimore is a little above the other Jim 
Crow clu 


25 ts Negro players to sleep and eat with 
Others in the McAllister Hotel, one of the 
1 of stand-and-deliver enterprises on 

waterfront. There's nothing they 


The Miami police won't even let them walk 
Around the streets in a “white area” at night 
conn they have a note from their boss. It 
would to us that the Oriole property man 

do well to stock up with turbans and 
robes for evening use of the colored 
To! 


PPING NO RAILSPLITTER 


Baggs, editor of the Miami News who 
a Atlanta-born integrationist, says he has 
Sout e fiend who has traveled all over the 
th and crashed any event he felt like 
— with no props except a turban, a 
Prayer-rug and a few phrases in Arabic. 
up long sentences, just smiles pleas- 
11 and utters little goodies like: 
thin begged by humble servant that mem- 
S0n-of-a-b will take a dive into the 
ane where jelnadars have placed the 


eases claims his friend only had to use 
met paver rug once and that was when he 
of the true blue disciple of Allah at a meeting 
the © Daughters of the Confederacy. It was 
he first time he had done any praying but 


Ee 


ji 


kn Came away well versed in assuming the 
est position. 


mist, Occurs to this department that the 
ais 5 hotels were much nearer capitulating 


now one- root“ plan last year than they are 
sent year Dan Topping of the Yankees 
the Hotel Soreno, St. Pete, a stiff letter, 


— that it take the entire Yankee 
- I called the manager afterward and 
to impression that he was about ready 
where in the towel. If he had done it the 


White supremacy mob might have 
Iinea in the 3 8 
dian Topping, with victory in his hands, 


he he dare trust it. If the Soreno resisted 
he ban no place to quarter his players. So 

ked down and lost his chance to be- 
a junior Abraham Lincoln. 


Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Tacs’ FALLON. Mr. Speaker, today we 
use to celebrate the 44th anniversary 
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of the independence of the Lithuanian 
nation. In doing so we pay tribute to 
the gallant people of Lithuania who can- 
not themselves publicly celebrate this 
important event which marked a mile- 
stone in their struggle for freedom. 
Lithuania declared its independence 
on February 16, 1918, after centuries of 
subjugation, sometimes German, but 
mostly Russian. Never during those 
years of struggle did the Lithuanian peo- 
ple lose sight of their ultimate goal of 
self-determination. In 1940 Lithuania 
lost its independence once again when 
the Soviet Union annexed it and its Bal- 
tic neighbors, Latvia and Estonia, and 
made them republics of the U.S.S.R. 
This act was in such callous disregard 
of the sovereign and human rights of the 
Lithuanian people and in complete viola- 
tion of international law that it has 
never been recognized by the United 
States. Yet despite their many trials 
the people of Lithuania are neither 
broken nor discouraged. The passion for 
liberty and freedom is heightened, not 
dispelled, by this adversity. Their cour- 
age and indomitable will to resist Soviet 
attempts to inculcate communism and 
the Soviet way of life, remain strong. 
On this day the American people who 
cherish individual freedom and national 
liberty as their most priceless possession, 
join their hopes and aspirations with 
their fellow men in Lithuania. We 
renew our devotion to the cause of 
Lithuanian independence. We hope that 
the day may not be prolonged when 
Lithuania will once again regain her 
rightful position in the family of free 
nations which she so richly deserves. 


For the Farm Mess, an Ax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
February 9 issue of the Life magazine 
carried a pertinent editorial on the pres- 
ent state of agriculture in the Nation and 
the alarming direction which the ad- 
ministration is taking in trying to solve 
some of the farm problems which its 
spokesmen have led us to believe would 
be solved. 

This editorial throws out a challenge 
to Congress to be statesmanlike in deal- 
ing with this, the many thorny issues in- 
herent in this problem, and I feel that 
every Member who is sincere in his de- 
sire to ease this problem for both the 
farmers and the taxpayers will benefit 
from reading this editorial, “For the 
Farm Mess, an Ax.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the editorial in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

For THe Farm MESS, AN Ax 

The administration's new farm program 
has been greeted by the leftish National 
Farmers Union with hearty cheers. Farm- 
ers, says the NFU, are offered “a good 
choice between adjusting production with 
price protection, or going on the so-called 
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free market. The noisy apostles of the free 
market should welcome this challenge, if 
they are sincere.” 

As “noisy apostles of the free market," we 
regretfully but sincerely declare this so- 
called challenge a fraud. Secretary Free- 
man offers all feed-grain farmers a choice 
between the most rigorous system of produc- 
tion controls they have ever faced and a sys- 
tem of no price supports whatever plus this 
“blackjack”; ‘If the farmers refuse controls, 
the Government will immediately bust their 
market by selling 10 million tons of surplus 
feed grains (about 12 percent of its long- 
insulated stocks). If that’s a “free market,” 
so is what the Soviets create when they dump 
oll or tin. If our farmers should really face 
this Hobson's choice in the voluntary vote 
by which Freeman hopes to sanctify his pro- 
gram, they will be in much the same posil- 
tion as a Russian whose Tes“ vote sanctifies 
the official Khrushchey slate. 

Though Freeman's option is a political 
phony, his program has a certain ruthless 
logic. It offers to solve“ the farm problem 
by putting grain growers in the same well- 
padded corral of controls and subsidies that 
has kept U.S. tobacco farmers quiet these 
last 20 years. With artificially high prices, 
diminishing acreage and thorough policing, 
tobacco farmers make steady money for less 
and less work. The only trouble is that the 
U.S. share of world tobacco exports has fallen 
from half to a third in 10 years. If Freeman 
extends the tobacco straitjacket to wheat 
and feed-grain farmers, they will follow the 
tobacco farmers into comfortable decline at 
a time when the United States (and the 
world) needs more farm exports, not less. 

No wonder Freeman's plan has aroused 
congressional and Farm Bureau hostility. Its 
chances of passage, in anything like his ver- 
sion, are virtually nil. Congress, as so often 
before, will try to take the bait in it and 
reject the penalties, leaving the farmers 
bribed but unfettered to raise still bigger 
surpluses for Government bins. But the 
whole of the Freeman plan is so complex, and 
the farm experts in Congress so adroit, that 
few laymen will be able to tell what is hap- 
pening. The farm scandal is hidden beneath 
so much technical gobbledygook that Con- 
gress has even more room for fraudulent be- 
havior than Freeman. 

In this dilemma we are grateful for one 
new idea in Freeman's program. For dairy 
farmers he proposes a dollar ceiling on what 
the Government will shell out—$300 million 
a year. There's a thought anyone can grasp. 
Let economy- minded Congressmen think in 
similar terms. Let them set a dollar ceiling 
on the whole agricultural budget. Let them 
cut it down to $5 Dillion this year, to $4 
billion next, and so on, until it is under 
control again. And let the experts worry 
about how to share out this dwindling gravy. 

It isn’t as though its present recipients 
were starving, or even poor, The American 
farmers who get most of the subsidies are 
the most efficient (and richest) in the 
world. Their habituation to subsidies is 
ridculous. They can no more be perma- 
nently insulated from world prices and re- 
main healthy than any other business can. 
But as long as the administration is exploit- 
ing instead of helping Congress incompe- 
tence to solve the farm problem, the path 
back to economic sanity and free markets 
can only be blazed with an ax: cut, cut, cut, 
deny, deny. 

The President last week coupled his farm 
message with a proposal for a new Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs—certainly a logical 
request, since 70 percent of Americans now 
live in urban areas. But can we really con- 
sider this seriously until the Department of 
Agriculture has been cut down to size? We 
taxpayers had better not set up a new and 
potentially more expensive lobby in the Cabi- 
net until the agricultural larceny has bee 
stopped. i 
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Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently it was my privilege to attend a 
meeting of representatives of all farm 
groups at Hutchinson, Kans., at which 
the administration’s proposed farm pro- 
gram, particularly as it applies to wheat, 
was discussed. 

The men attending the meeting are 
actively engaged in wheat farming or in 
the storage of wheat. They are prac- 
tical men. They know what will work 
and what will not work. 

They approved the administration’s 
program in principle and made several 
specific suggestions for improving the 
program. I am sure that their sugges- 
tions will be carefully considered by the 
House and Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tees during hearings on the proposed 
legislation. 

I wish to congratulate Mr. Anson 
Horning of Larned, president of the 
Kansas Association of Wheat Growers, 
for the initiative he displayed in calling 
the meeting. I also want to express my 
personal appreciation to the men who 
took time out from a busy schedule to 
come to this meeting from all over 
Kansas. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include a letter from 
Mr. Horning explaining the purposes of 
the meeting, a copy of the resolutions 
adopted, and a news release on the 
meeting. 

KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF 
WHEAT GROWERS, 
Dodge City, Kans., February 15, 1962. 
Hon. J. FLOYD BREEDING, 
Committee on Agriculture, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN BREEDING: The at- 
tached material is being sent to you for 
your information during your consideration 
of the administration’s Food and Agricul- 
ture Act of 1962, particularly as it pertains 
to wheat. 

The resolution and news story are the re- 
sult of an unusual meeting of farm organ- 
izations in Kansas, called by the Kansas As- 
sociation of Wheat Growers. Two of the 
three major State farm organizations, the 
wheat organization, two farmer-owned grain 
cooperative regionals which represent most 
of the farmers in the State, and an irriga- 
tion lation representing irrigation farm- 
ers (who also are wheat farmers and live- 
stock operators) in 13 southwest Kansas 
counties, agreed on the resolution. One 
major State farm organization dissented. 

We hope that this material will be of value 
to you in your consideration of agricultural 
legislation, and that the resolution will give 
you information on the attitude of Kansas 
farmers toward the administration farm bill 
under consideration at this time. 

Respectfully yours, 
ANSON HORNING, 
President. 


RESOLUTION 
Whereas representatives of the Kansas 
Association of Wheat Growers, the Kansas 
State Grange, the Kansas Farmers Union, 
the Farmers Cooperative Commission Com- 
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pany, the Farmers Union Jobbing Associa- 
tion, and the Southwest Kansas Irrigation 
Association: meeting in Hutchinson, Kans., 
February 14, 1962, represent a wide area af- 
fected by the administration farm bill at 
present being considered in Washington, 
D.C.: Be it 

Resolved, That this group endorse the 
overall intent of the administration farm 
bill to: 

1. Bring the production of the agricultural 
plant into balance with disappearance; 

2. Support prices for orderly marketing 
and maintaining farm income; and 

3. Recognize the need for soil conservation 
in land retirement programs. 

We believe this bill offers the most satis- 
factory machinery for bringing these about 
at this time; be it further 

Resolved, That those working with the bill 
be urged to: 

1. Hold the certificate program to a two- 
price system for reasons of simplicity, work- 
ability, and economy; 

2. Make the program for recreational fa- 
cilities under the land retirement program a 
voluntary program; and 

3. See that certain guidelines or limita- 
tions be placed in the bill for 

(a) amounts of grain to be drawn from 
CCC stocks; and 

(b) payments to be made on diverted 
acres. 

The report above was adopted without op- 
position in a standing vote by those present 
at the meeting. 


KANSAS AG ORGANIZATIONS ENDORSE OVERALL 
INTENT OF NEW FARM BILL 


Farm organizations in Kansas ‘joined 
forces Wednesday in the overall 
intent of the administration’s farm bill now 
under consideration in Congress. The or- 
ganizations included two general State farm 
organizations, two farmer-owned regional 
grain cooperatives which together cover the 
State, the State wheat association, and a re- 
gional irrigation association. One State gen- 
eral farm organization dissented. 

The meeting held in Hutchinson at the 
Baker Hotel is the second such meeting 
called by the Kansas Association of Wheat 
Growers for combined action of farm organi- 
zations on legislative action. “We think 
these meetings should demonstrate to the 
Nation that farmers can get together on 
what they want,” commented Anson Horning 
of Larned, president of KAWG. 

Invited to the meeting were the heads of 
farm organizations and boards of directors, 
who took part in the discussion, as well as 
individual farmers and legislators. Repre- 
sentatives of organizations who served on 
the resolutions committee were: Anson 
Horning, Kansas Association of Wheat 
Growers; Harry C. Colglazier, of Larned, mas- 
ter, Kansas State Grange; Martin J. Byrne, 
of Topeka, president, Kansas Farmers 
Union; J. H. Dean, of Hutchinson, general 
manager, Farmers’ Cooperative Commission 
Co.; Pat Nash, of Kansas City, general man- 
ager, Farmers’ Union Jobbing Association; 
and Lloyd Lambert, of Liberal, president, 
Southwest Kansas Irrigation Association. 
Walter Peirce, of Hutchinson, president of 
the Kansas Farm Bureau, made the one dis- 
senting report for his State organization. 


DISCUSS FARM BILL 


Provisions of the administration farm bill 
were discussed by heads of the organizations 
at the meeting, by Congressman J. Floyd 
Breeding, Congressman Bob Dole; James B. 
Dyess, executive vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Wheat Growers, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and Grover C. Chappell, USDA 
staff economist, Washington, D.C. 

The speakers took up various parts of the 
bill, with special emphasis on the wheat and 
feed grain provisions, and the group dis- 
cussed the bill and asked questions of the 
speakers before a committee was appointed 
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to draw up the resolution approved by those 
at the meeting. 

The Farm Bureau minority report received 
4 votes out of the 106 farmers and farm 
organization officials present. The resolu- 
tion of endorsement for the administration 
farm bill was accepted without opposition. 

LIST AIMS OF BILL 

The resolution of the group listed as the 
overall intent” of the administration far™ 
bill: 

To bring the production of the agricul 
tural plant into balance with disappearance 

Support prices for orderly marketing and 
maintaining farm income; and 

the need for soil conservation in 
land retirement programs. 

“We believe this bill offers the most satis” 
factory machinery for bringing these abou 
at this time,” the resolution stated. 

ASK CHANGES 


In its resolution, the group that the 
certificate program be held to a two- pries 
system for reasons of simplicity, workability, 
and economy. The bill provides that the 
Secretary of Agriculture could set up a third 
price bracket on wheat. 3 

The group asked that the program for ree 
reational facilities under the land retire- 
ment program be made a voluntary one. 

In discussion of the bill, and in its 8 
lution, the group asked that limitations of 
placed in the farm bill on the amounts t 
grain to be drawn from Commodity Credi; 
Corporation stocks, and that the amount 
payment on diverted acres be spelled out. 

MINORITY REPORT 


In his minority report rejected by ari 
group, Peirce said the Farm Bureau had 5°. 
its policy on this type of legislation, and ee 
it would be impossible for him to commit 
to an endorsement such as the resolu 
proposed. 

Peirce said he could agree to some overall 
aims such as maintaining farm income, Te 
ducing CCC stocks, and land retirement, at 
that his organization was opposed to the 
ministration bill. Because of inadequs- 
cies—no future—lower income,” he said, re- 
ferring to Farm Bureau opinions on the pill, 
“we ask that it be kept in committee.” 


Billions in School Aid Proposed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in thé 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Oil City-Franklin- 13 
(Pa.) Derrick, Tuesday, February !“ 
1962: 

BILLIONS IN SCHOOL Am PROPOSED 4 

Expenditure of $5.7 billion of the taxp4y 
ers’ money over the next 5 years is pro- 
posed by President Kennedy in asking 
Congress to approve an aid to education Pro 
gram of the same expansive nature as tha 
which the solons shunted aside last year. 4 

A major portion of the expenditure woul 
go for classroom construction and teach 
pay increases which the President holds es- 
sential to avoid a crisis he says now thres 
ens America’s public school system. 

In the light of the tremendous 8 
made by States and local communities m 
advancing the education system, it’s aum, 
cult to find the crisis about which th 
President speaks. 
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mn instance, he says that a total of 600,- 
this must be constructed during 
Sta decade to meet the public school needs. 
cn ustics show that at the current rate of 
lassroom construction, States and local 
communities will have built almost 700,000 
— in the decade—more than the 
— der the President says is needed, and 
thout Federal aid. 
Sta the President declared that unless 
* and local communities get assistance 
to teacher pay increases “we cannot hope 
q in our efforts to improve the 
W ity of our children’s instruction and 
a the need for more teachers.” 
ith respect to this, it’s significant to 
cies the reports compiled by various agen- 
Show that since the turn of the century 
35.6 Pupil-teachers ratio has been cut from 
Pupils to 24.4 pupils per teacher. In 
Past 30 years, employment in public 
— has increased by 140 percent as 
Ang ret. to 45 percent in private industry. 
in teachers have received salary increases, 
Constant dollars, of 106 percent in the 
Period as compared with a 91 percent 
for all other persons receiving wages 
es. 
er, the nuniber of certified teach- 
expected to double in the next decade 
school-age population will in- 
by an estimated 20 percent. 
in all, it would seem States and local 
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are doing a good job in meet- 
Problems of education and preparing 
And it is being done with- 
risk of giving over contro) of the 
Washington bureaucracy which 
he inevitable result of Federal 
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Pittston (Pa.) Dispatch Observes 15th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


IN OF PENNSYLVANIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


ur 1 FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
Date? 1962, the Pittston Sunday Dis- 
Carried a highly informative and 
narrative of its beginning 
in the 15 years of its ex- 
t was indeed most gratifying 
the impressive growth of that 
<terprising weekly publication, a 
that was realized by an abiding 
the city of Pittston and the sur- 
ea. 
that others may read of the 
s acomplishments over the past 
and a half, I include the afore- 
med article of February 11: 
Dispatcn Hrrs 157 BIRTHDAY 
— issue of the Sunday Dispatch is 
Patch issue of the 15th year that the Dis- 
The 


1 


a 


has been in business. 
ong Sunday Dispatch was born on the sec- 
Prospera day of February 1947, and grew and 
through 15 years via hard work 
ble ung effort by a staf of wonderful peo- 


ang Mare Managed despite many hardships 
by icaps to maintain standards set up 
the editor, 


Th STARTED SMALL—GREW BIG 

Loves panday Dispatch was begun on a small 

Waly dent. It was a “let's creep, before we 

Originar = walk before we run” situation. 
Plans for the founding of the Dis- 


5 


Called for the printing of a mail week - 
7 on Thursdays. This editor felt a Thursday 
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paper would serve no useful purpose coming 
out with stale stuff in competition with 
Wilkes-Barre and Scranton daily newspapers 
serving up fresh news. It was decided to 
start a Sunday newspaper—local in all re- 
spects and with a late deadline—early Sun- 
day morning—so Dispatch readers would get 
the latest news, as well as commentaries and 
reviews. The plan—build circulation 
through readership and advertising revenue 
would follow. It worked out, Today the 
Dispatch has the largest circulation of any 
newspaper in Pittston or coming into Pitts- 
ton. And merchants who want advertising 
results—make their way to the Dispatch. 


HELPED LOCAL AREA FINANCIALLY 


But that is neither here nor there—and 
we don't think of that as the greatest ac- 
complishment. 

Let’s make a bit of a summation: 

Before the Dispatch was born—nobody in 
the news media paid much attention to 
Pittston. The Dispatch gave them compe- 
tition—they had to look toward Pittson. 

The Dispatch with a staff of 12 full-time 
workers and several part-time workers has a 
year’s payroll of more than $60,000. In ad- 
dition another $25,000 is distributed an- 
nually for distribution of the Dispatch 
through newstands and carrier boys. 

Each year the Dispatch brings thousands 
of outside dollars into the community 
through State and county advertising, as 
well as national advertisements, that 
wouldn't come to this area if the Dispatch 
had not been born. This money helps to 
meet the payroll, as well as pay for the 
thousands of dollars in purchases the Dis- 
patch makes in the local area. 

PROVIDED JOBS FOR MANY 

And one of the major points—is the em- 
ployment provided by the Dispatch. 

The editor, who took leave from the 
Times-Leader Evening News, was the only 
Person on the Dispatch staff when it was 
formulated. Later we added shop help, 
news help, and advertising personnel. 

These people found their first jobs at the 
Sunday Dispatch, and were trained at the 
Dispatch. They were all unmarried when 
they began their employment, but are now 
married with families, and the Dispatch is 
their livelihood. 


MANY GRADUATES IN GOOD JOBS 


In addition, the Sunday Dispatch was the 
training ground for shopmen who now have 
fruitful employment in larger newspapers or 
in other fields, Among these graduates of 
the Sunday Dispatch basic training who have 
well-paying jobs in either Wilkes-Barre or 
Scranton newspapers are: Tom Hoban, of 
Duryea; Joseph Rock, of Exeter; Bill Luksha, 
of Exeter; Bill Haddock, of Avoca; John Me- 
Andrew, of Dupont; Joseph Howley, of Pitts- 
ton; Leonard Polinski, of Pittston; and 
Joseph Balz, now working in Philadelphia. 
We hope we didn't miss any of them as we 
are proud that they went higher in the 
field, as we know they are happy to have 
had the opportunity for a start on the Sun- 
day Dispatch. 

OTHERS WHO HELPED ALONG THE WAY 


There haye been many others who were 
employed along the way who did much for 
the Sunday Dispatch, and now are in other 
fields of endeavor. Included among these 
are Eugene Gibbons, now a successful in- 
surance man in Scranton; George Zorgo, 
proprietor of the Zorgo Printing Service and 
his patient wife Lucy; Harry Black, of West 
Pittston, now with the Nestlé’s firm as a 
salesman; Miss Joanne Killian, of Inkerman, 
who served as secretary and bookkeeper for 
10 years; Lois Kane, who has since married 
and was the first Sunday Dispatch book- 
keeper; Erminio Cefalo, secretary of Fox Hill, 
one of the big helps in the founding days; 
Fiora Forlenza Jordan, now residing in Balti- 
more; Carlo Saporito, now with a major firm 
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in Philadelphia; Bob McNamara, our first 
sports writer; and many other who in ways 
small and large, aided and encouraged 
through the years. 

GOOD FOR AREA—WE'RE FOR IT 


But mostly we are happy that Pittston area 
has its own real newspaper—willing and 
anxious to help the people of the region— 
to fight for the protection of the good name 
of Pittston—to call the shots for Greater 
Pittston in the so obvious effort of Wilkes- 
Barre and Scranton to take away from 
Greater Pittston its rightful individuality. 
The Dispatch has performed well in its 15 
years, and we could list many accomplish- 
ments. but space does not permit. 

AND OUR GOOD PARTNER, JOHN 


And we would be remiss on this 15th an- 
niversary if we did not mention the man who 
got the idea first in 1946 for a new news- 


paper, John C. Kehoe, Sr., who arranged for 


the original investment. John Kehoe was 
a great friend to have in your corner, as he 
was so solidly in the corner of this editor. 
But as for decision on the newspaper, the 
founding editor, still here, made them all— 
leaned on no one, but plugged away toward 
a hoped for goal of 5,000 paid circulation. 
The goal has been far exceeded—circulation 
now 9,000. And we are happy for that, and 
for the fact that the late John Kehoe, Sr., 
our founding partner, beamed joyously 
through the years with each succeeding 
achievement of the Sunday Dispatch. 


Our Trillion-Dollar Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, as the 
House contemplates legislation to in- 
crease our incredible national debt by 
another $2 billion—the first of two in- 
creases to be asked this year, we are 
told—I would commend to the attention 
of my colleagues the article which ap- 
peared in this morning’s Washington 
Post by our former, brilliant Director of 
the Budget, the Honorable Maurice H. 
Stans: 

UNCLE Sam Faces 61 TRILLION DEST 
(By Maurice H. Stans) 

Treasury Secretary O. Douglas Dillon has 
asked for a $10 billion increase in the ceiling 
on our national debt. This would bring it 
to an alltime high of $308 billion. 

The Congress has indicated that it will 
deal with this request in two installments. 
An increase of $2 billion will undoubtedly be 
authorized immediately, as an emergency 
measure, to permit enough new funding to 
pay current bills. This will bring the debt 
total to the magic line of $300 billion. 

Above this amount, Dillon will have tough- 
er sailing, and the Congress may give him 
only a part of the additional $8 billion he 
wants. Senator Harry F. Brno, Democrat, 
of Virginia, longtime champion of solvent 
government, has announced that his Senate 
Finance Committee will hold hearings on the 
state of the Government's financial position 
before voting any further increases. By the 
time the hearings are concluded, the Sena- 
tor will have some shocking news to report 
to the American people. 

INTEREST IS $9 BILLION 

The annual interest on the national debt 

is now running above $9 billion, and for the 
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last several years this carrying cost, without 
any payment on the debt itself, 
taking 11 cents of every dollar of Federal 
taxes collected. And the chances that any 
of this debt will ever be paid off seem less 
and less as time goes on. 

This is quite a contrast with the past. 
From the beginning of the Nation in 1789 
until recent years, a major objective of every 
President was to pay off the national debt. 
It was done once—by Andrew Jackson in 
1834. But each succeeding war built the 
debt to a new plateau; intervening efforts 
accomplished reductions but never elimi- 
nated the entire amount. 

Even so, at the end of fiscal 1961, the debt 
was only a little more than a billion dollars. 
By the end of World War I, it had soared 
above $25 billion. From this high point 
it was reduced in 11 consecutive years, cut- 
ting it by more than one-third to $16 billion 
in 1930. 

From there it began an upward climb, 
through wartime and peacetime, with the 
budget in the red 26 years out of 32. The 
depression years increased the debt regu- 
larly, and it had reached nearly $50 billion 
before the outbreak of World War II. At 
the close of the war it was $270 billion. 
Three subsequent surpluses by Truman and 
three more by Eisenhower could not match 
the costs of the Korean War and the inter- 
vening peacetime deficits. The current 
year’s spending will push the debt to $300 
billion, or more, and the end is not in sight. 


CREDIT CARD GOVERNMENT 


Up to now I have been referring only to 
the interest-bearing debt. But this isn’t ali 
that we owe as a nation. By a continuing 
policy of national extravagance, we have 
been committing the Government's future 
resources beyond this to an incredible de- 
gree. We have adopted in Washington a 
program of “credit-card government” that 
is placing a burden of.staggering propor- 
tions on our children and grandchildren. 

As Director of the Budget, I undertook 
in 1960 to add up all the liabilities of our 
Government. Here are some of them. We 
owe $30 billion in unfunded pensions to re- 
tired civilian employees of the Government. 
We owe almost 640 billion in accrued pen- 
sions to retired military servicemen. The 
total of our present commitments to vet- 
erans for future pensions and compensation 
(not counting many other benefits) is in 
excess of $300 billion. All of this $370 bil- 
lion is for past services and in the financial 
statement of a business would be accounted 
for among liabilities. 

Then there are many other present con- 
tractual or legislated Government undertak- 
ings that will have to be financed in the 
future. Taking all of them— housing sub- 
sidy contracts, shipping subsidies, the Inter- 
state Highway System, unfinished public 
works projects, unpaid purchases of military 
supplies, and many others—this group adds 
up to more than $150 billion in further bills 
to be met in the coming years. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, TOO 

Altogether, counting the interest-bearing 
debt of 8300 billion and the other obliga- 
tions and commitments I have mentioned, 
we have placed a mortgage of over $800 
billion on our national future to be met in 
taxes. This does not include untold billions 
of dollars in guarantees by the Government 
on housing loans and other mortgages, bank 
deposits, and other savings and so on. 

Even this is not the full story. Under our 
social security system, we have scheduled 
a series of benefits that far exceed, in actu- 
atrial terms, the resources that would be 
available at present tax rates. This defi- 
ciency which can only be made up out of 
future tax increases already provided in the 
law, is another $250 or $300 billion. 

This makes the total present undertakings 
of the Government, to be paid from future 
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taxes, In excess of a trillion dollars. And 
that is beyond the regular annual costs of 
defense, welfare, and other Government ac- 
tivities. 

This is a national debt of more than 
$22,000 for every family of four in the coun- 
try. Quite a spending spree we've been on 
for the last 30 years, isn't it? 


The Crash of Falling Straw 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


` OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
all understand the fact that it is im- 
possible to separate government from 
politics, especially in view of the political 
repercussions that automatically stem 
from our decisions here in the Congress. 

We are naturally interested in the un- 
derstanding and interpretation that the 
public places upon the political occur- 
rences of the day. Since we still are 
blessed with a government of the peo- 
ple, for the people, and by the people, 
public opinion is important to all of us. 
It is my opinion that the Wall Street 
Journal, in its editorial of Thursday, 
February 15, provided a public service 
by discussing a facet of the political 
tempo of the day in a most practical 
manner. I include, under unanimous 
consent, the editorial entitled “The 
Crash of Falling Straw,” as follows: 

THE CRASH oF FALLING STRAW 


We don't know when we've heard so much 
noise from the left about the right. And 
so much nonsense. 

Almost anywhere you turn nowadays you 
can hear someone raising the alarm about 
the "radical right,” conjuring up the spec- 
ter of a country ready to be taken over by 
the John Birch Society or by other extrem- 
ists who want to "repudiate the 20th cen- 
tury.” Mostly these outcries have come 
from Democratic politicians, warning the Re- 
publicans about this dangerous infection. 
But of late even some Republicans them- 
selves have caught up the cry. 

The other day, for example, Senator Javrrs, 
of New York, told the Republicans that his 
party is in mortal danger of succumbing to 
“ultraconservatism” and in turning to the 
“far-out right in search of ideas that would 
be catastrophic to our social order.“ And 
Governor Volpe, of Massachusetts, felt called 
upon to say that the Republican Party is not 
so the “party of the far right.” 

To anyone who takes a realistic look at the 
political world around him, it’s certainly a 
puzzlement. The Republic may be threat- 
ened by a good many things but a sweep 
of publie opinion by the John Birch Society, 
or anything like it, is not one of them. All 
anyone has to do is look at the votes. If 
the “far right” is any place at all it is far 
out in the left field. 

Well, then, what is the explanation for 
this thunder on the right that everybody 
professes to be hearing? 

One possible clue, it seems to us, lies in an 
old principle of strategy, as applicable to the 
field of politics as to any other battlefield. 
The easiest battle to win is against a straw- 
man. And if you want to make it look like a 
tremendous victory you've really got to make 
the strawman look like a formidable foe. 

In politics it is always difficult to answer 
men who ask reasonable questions in a rea- 
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sonable tone of voice. And it is true that à 
good many people around the country are be- 
ginning to ask some. reasonable questions 
about the trend of our political affairs. YOY 
may call these people conservatives if you 
please. Some of them do wear the 1a 
proudly, but most of them are just o 
people who have some doubts about the ever 
increasing Government spending, the ever“ 
growing taxes, the ever-widening activities 
of the National Government. 

When these questions are raised by a Sen“ 
ator Brun in the Democratic Party or a Sen- 
ator Gotpwarer in the Republican Party: 
they are not easily parried. Deep in thet 
hearts, a good many citizens think they make 
sense. And it's pretty hard to make out * 
BYRD or a GOLDWATER as a d to the Re- 
public, just as it was impossible to do it in 
his time with Senator Taft. 

That being the case, the best strategy 1 
to divert the public attention from the res" 
sonable men asking reasonable questions to 
those on the far fringe who are given to 
making unreasonable statements. Further. 
the strategy is improved if their numbers 
and their power can be made to seem grea 
than they are. Then the heavy guns can be 
aimed in this direction, the sound of thunder 
will make a noisy battle and the “enemy 
can be obliterated. t 

This is such a tried-and-true strategy th 
we are not at all surprised to see it used 
again by the liberals, if that is what yo" 
choose to call them. If they can just create 
the illusion of enough “thunder on the m 
right” they can make the noise drown qu 
the reasonable questions of reasonable men. 

But just the same, most of the noise 
hear is just the sound of crashing straw. 


A Secretary for Cities? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speake" 
soon Congress will be called upon to ab 
prove or disapprove President John F. 
Kennedy’s Reorganization Plan NO. 
creating a Department of Urban affan 
and Housing. This matter has receiv 
comment across the land. I had the 
privilege of testifying before the Co™ 
mittee on Government Operations å 
support of the reorganization plan, * 
I intend to support this measure when i 
comes before the House. Just as the 
rural areas need a Secretary of Agricul” 
ture to give sense and direction to W 
problems of the farmers and prob! d 
related to the production of food an 4 
fiber and the distribution thereof, 80 i 
cities need a Secretary of Urban 4 3 
fairs and Housing to give sense and sA 
rection to the myriad problems wh! 
beset the cities of the United States. N 

The New York Times, one of the ou 
standing newspapers, poses the questios 
in an editorial of January 24, 1962, ts 
Secretary for Cities?” The editorial 8e 
forth the problem and the maneuve 
which is taking place to scuttle . 
President's proposal. The editorial fol 
lows: 

A SECRETARY FOR CITIES? 

The conservative coalition in Congress je 
getting a fast start this year on its allani, 
for reaction. It is out to scuttle Preside? 
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Kennedy's proposal for a new Federal De- 
e ment of Urban Affairs and Housing, and 

chances are substantial that it will suc- 
Republican policy committee in the 
has announced its opposition to the 
Administration bill on the ground that it has 
neither need nor merit.” The sentiment of 
Southern Democrats is equally cold. Their 
— stems from their expectation that 

Department's first Secretary would be 


FH 


g 


for t C. Weaver, a man well qualified 
No the post who would also become the first 

"ero in the Cabinet. 

A test of the bill's ability to survive will 
freee today in the House Rules Committee, 
e tional graveyard of legislation with any 
2 Of social innovation. The committee 
pubnade up of 10 Democrats and 5 Re- 

blicans, Speaker McCormack acknowl- 
that he has no hope of getting the 
cleared for a House yote without 
Republican help—which he ought to 
unless the Republicans really have de- 
write off the urban vote. 
should be nothing controversial 
department to deal with housing, 

„ and the myriad problems 

by the chaotic growth of our met- 
areas. As fewer and fewer people 
on the land to produce our al- 
abundant food supply, the influx 
ties keeps growing. We have, in- 
ntirely new kind of city, sprawling 
acreages, straddling State lines 
dificult to plan, administer, and control, 
demand as much concentrated 
nt attention is agricultural affairs 
They now touch far more of the 

the Nation. 

The new Department is needed. It should 
Prene delayed because of the parochial 
— of overrepresented country dis- 
stin or the racial prejudices of those who 
tury e repress the Negro nearly a cen- 


tent 
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r the Emancipation Proclamation, 


Contributions of the Land-Grant 
Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, as an 
us of Cornell University, one of 
Carly land-grant colleges, I have 
long interested in the concept that 
t about these institutions which 
ve made such an important contribu- 
to the progress of our Nation. 
act tis year marks the centennial of the 
kramt Congress which created the land- 
cent College plan, and I include a re- 
resul tribute to that concept and its 
lishe in the form of an article pub- 

in the Christian Science Moni- 
Of February 1, 1962: 
E LAND-GRANT COLLEGES—POWERFUL 

THRUST OF DEMOCRACY 
(By John T. Caldwell) 

8 — land-grant colleges and universities of 
estimat 0 States were born out of a high 
indi of education as an instrument of 
born and social progress, They were 
Serene ae a broad concept of the many dif- 
Beng kinds of abilities human beings pos- 
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i 


3 
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to the the value of cultivating them all 
trom utmost. They have been committed 
their beginning in 1862 to the wide 
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dissemination and use of knowledge. They 
were born from faith in the American peo- 
ple and their great destiny. 

How magnificent a concept. No wonder 
newly developing nations of the world and 
even old nations undergoing self-appraisal 
now are scrutinizing higher education in 
the United States for useful hints to them- 
selves. 

The centennial year of the land-grant in- 
stitutions occurs at a moment when the 
United States is taking a close look, even 
an anxious look, at the magnitude and ur- 
gency of its own educational task. 

In 1862 a national population of 32 million 
boasted 203 colleges and perhaps 25,000 col- 
lege graduates, three-fourths of 1 percent, 
such as they were. Today a rapidly increas- 
ing population of 180 million is served by 
more than 2,000 institutions of higher edu- 
cation enrolling 3,891,000 students and 
counting millions of alumni. One-fifth of 
the students are in land-grant colleges and 
universities. These colleges which were 
“born to grow“ are doing it, dramatically. 


IMPACT MEASURED 


Today—100 years after the act of Congress 
creating them—there are 68 land-grant uni- 
versities and colleges. Some are one with 
the State university (as in Minnesota), some 
are separate (as in Mississippi), some func- 
tion as part of a private institution (as Cor- 
nell). Although they comprise in number 
fewer than one-twentieth of all colleges and 
universities in the United States, their en- 
rollment is one-fifth of the total. They grant 
22 percent of all the bachelor's degrees con- 
ferred, 25 percent of the master’s degrees, 
and 38 percent of the doctorates. In engi- 
neering 40 percent of all degrees at the 
bachelor’s level are granted by the land- 
grant Institutions, 42 percent of all master’s, 
and 53 percent of the Ph. D.'s. In the vitally 
important fields of mathematics and the 
physical sciences 35 percent and 42 percent, 
respectively of the Ph. D.'s are earned in 
land-grant colleges. As would be expected, 
the graduates in agriculture are produced 
heavily by these institutions: 80 percent of 
the bachelors, 97 percent of the masters, and 
all of the doctorates: One-fourth of the doc- 
torates in the arts and languages, in business 
and commerce, and in professional educa- 
tion are conferred by land-grant institutions. 

Twenty-one of the 36 living American 
Nobel Prize winners who studied in this 
country earned land-grant degrees. 

The enormously productive agriculture of 
the United States rests directly upon the re- 
search and educational effectiveness of the 
land-grant system. Today 1 American 
farmworker feeds 23 other people, a marvel 
in the world and a prerequisite to other ad- 
vancement. The Agricultural Experiment 
Stations (dating from the 1887 Hatch Act) 
and the Co-Operative Extension Service in 
agriculture and home economics (dating 
from the Smith-Lever Act in 1914) are in- 
tegral parts of the land-grant enterprise. The 
county agent is a man of distinction in 
American higher education and in rural life. 
He has also become a peacemaker in com- 
bining technical ability with skill in buman 
relations to helping other developing econo- 
mies of our world. 


BASIS PUT TO TEST 


Even now, however, the land-grant out- 
look and philosophy are being tested. 

Will these institutions have the resources 
to grow and to maintain quality at the same 
time? This is a test of the public will and 
priority of public purpose. 

Do they have the ability to use effectively 
the resources provided by the people and in 
a manner which will satisfy an intelligent 
taxpayer? This is mainly a test of manage- 
ment competence. 

Can they provide maximum opportunity 
for the most brilliant minds while at the 
same time and often on the same campus 
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provide for the student of lesser but solid 
ability who has much to gain from higher 
learning which will be returned in enlarged 
service to his fellow men? This is a test of 
educational skill. 

Can these institutions meet the insistent 
demands for applied research and yet have 
time and money for the constant replenish- 
ment of our fundamental knowledge of the 
why and the wherefore of life and energy 
and behavior? This is a test of both aca- 
demic character and public understanding. 

Can the tremendous achievements of the 
land-grant colleges in agriculture be dupli- 


“cated in facing up to the technological and 


social problems of an urban population? 
Will the effective skills typical of our exten- 
sion philosophy be applied to urban living? 
This is a test of institutional adaptability 
and determination to face up to new edu- 
cational needs and to obtain support for 
meeting them. 

The land-grant colleges face the test of 
internationalism, meeting the manifold re- 
quirements of the Government for forging 
helpful relationships in depth with the peo- 
ple of the world and their problems—now 
ours. Not just can they but will they see 
the needs beyond the immediacy of local 
enterprise within the respective States and 
apply their skills and resources to a world- 
wide campus? This indeed is a test of pub- 
lic vision. 


CONCEPT PLACED ON SCALES 


All these tests are indeed being met—even 
brilliantly—in places. Another test, how- 
ever, has not been resolyed. It is a test of 
the whole concept of public higher educa- 
tion. It is a test more of the taxpaying pub- 
lic than of the institutions themselves. The 
United States is being tested on whether it 
wants its land grant and other public insti- 
tutions to continue to serve generously and 
deliberately the educational needs of all the 
people for the benefit of society. No stu- 
dent loan program or a student scholarship 
program yet proposed substitutes for low- 
cost public higher education. 

Sometimes the public colleges are told to 
raise their charges to students for tuition to 
meet their budgetary requirements. The is- 
sue is complex. But surely it would be a 
subversion of the history and purposes and 
enormous achievements of the public insti- 
tutions to force them now to remold their 
open character in imitation of the private 
and church-related institutions, many of 
whom desperately need to reduce their 
charges to students. The availability of low- 
cost, public higher education in the United 
States indeed is a measure of contemporary 
democracy, of political responsibility, and 
of commonsense. 

The powerful thrust of democracy in 
American higher education so evident today 
is part and parcel with the forces which 
produced the land-grant movement. 

Education in all ages and places has re- 
fiected the controlling notions of what the 
society itself ought to be or become. The 
older, stratified societies, aristocratically con- 
trolled, or colonially governed, built educa- 
tional systems accordingly, systems which 
were restricted in outlook both for the non- 
privileged individual and for the society's 
future. 

OPPORTUNITY UNFOLDED 


Education in this new land was sooner or 
later destined to reflect its generous concept 
of the place of the individual and its con- 
stantly expanding ambitions for economic 


i and cultural growth, locally and nationally. 


In retrospect, however, the reflection seems 
to have been slow In coming. For during the 
colonial period and the immediately ensuing 
preoccupation with nation making, the aris- 
tocratic and classical character of education 
inherited from England and the Continent 
and which had prevailed for 200 years was 
dominant. 
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Then followed a combination of forces 
operating to open up educational oppor- 
tunity. Jacksonian democracy, a general 
intellectual awakening, the stepup of science, 
industry, and invention, agricultural fer- 
ment, and eyen concern over the dissipation 
of Federal landholdings, combined to pro- 
duce dissatisfaction with existing education 
and pressures for improvement, One of the 
outcomes was the Morrill Act of 1862. Ve- 
toed earlier by President Buchanan, Justin 
Morrill’s bill was signed into law by Presi- 
dent Lincoln July 2, 1862, 

This Land-Grant College Act brought into 
possibility, on the pattern of Michigan's new 
State Agricultural College (1855), a nation- 
wide pattern of colleges, at least one in each 
State, “where the leading object shall be, 
without excluding other scientific and clas- 
sic studies, and including military tactics, 
to teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts in such manner as the legislatures of the 
States may respectively prescribe, in order 
to promote the liberal and practical educa- 
tion of the industrial classes in the several 
pursuits and professions of life.” 

The Government granted each State agree- 
ing to the terms 30,000 acres of Federal land 
for each Senator and Representative in Con- 
gress, which acreage was to be sold to pro- 
vide a capital fund on the investment of 
which the State would pay in perpetuity 5 
percent annually to support the college. 


DEMOCRATIC IN CHARACTER 


Whether measured in student enrollment, 
off-campus instruction and technical assist- 
ance, or research of fundamental value to 
human welfare, this group of institutions 
has made the Morrill Act probably the most 
significant single piece of social legislation 
in US. history. Their characteristics are 
clear. 

These colleges are democratic in charac- 
ter. No one of them has ever assumed that 
it should limit the opportunities of its cam- 
pus to a narrowly conceived aristocracy of 
position, intellect, or money. They have as- 
sumed on the other hand that as the Na- 
tion grew, as knowledge expanded, as the 
range of competencies required by the so- 
clety was extended, it was their Job to serve 
these expanded needs of the people, This 
view persists. 

These colleges reflect the spirit of Fran- 
cis Bacon, who had three centuries 
earlier, but with little success, that knowl- 
edge should be found and used to improve 
the lot of mankind. . 

The land-grant colleges have never been 
“ivory towers.” They have never been far 
removed from the people they serve and 
the needs which have nurtured their growth. 

The land-grant colleges and universities 
illustrate dramatically that the people, the 
public, through their constituted organs of 
government, hold the major responsibility 
for the advancement of knowledge and the 
education of citizens. These colleges are 
public, tax-supported institutions. Though 
their resources are supplemented in Impor- 
tant respects by private grants and support, 
the basic responsibility for their support 
and the basic commitment of the colleges 
belong to the people exercised through pub- 
lic channels. 

EXAMPLES FOR FEDERAL AID 


These institutions are living examples 
that Federal aid to education can serve the 
national interest with enormously valuable 
results and without sacrifice of local self- 
government or institutional integrity. In- 
deed the United States today would be im- 
measurably poorer but for this imaginative 
Federal action one century ago and its con- 
tinued support in partnership with the 
States. 

They have assumed also the task of de- 
veloping high standards as a necessary 
corollary to serving responsibly the special 
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needs of our time. Counseled admissions 
and placement, honors programs, more de- 
manding curriculums, strengthened facul- 
ties, and deepened research commitments 
characterize the contemporary public unl- 
versity. 

Finally, they have not neglected to defend 
the great principles which universities have 
always had to defend, such ag freedom for 
the mind. They know now, as intelligent 
men have always known and as free men 
always must Know, that the risks of freedom 
to think and write and learn and speak are 
fewer and less dangerous than the risks of 
suppression, 

The centennial year of the land-grant col- 
leges and universities of the United States 
finds them living more intimately than ever 
with the busy world they helped to create. 
Nuclear reactors, radio telescopes, mass 
spectrometers, experimental swine shelters, 
greenhouses, nursery schools, art studies, 
language laboratories, television stations, 
theaters, computers, filmed documents—the 
full range of human knowledge, curiosity, 
and endeayor, mark the contemporary mis- 
sion of this educational system, 

CONTRIBUTION TO NATION 


Without these colleges, which were orig- 
inally founded especially to teach “agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts,” American 
agriculture would have developed anyway 
to some extent; Industry would have ex- 
panded; the Defense Establishment would 
have trained a fair number of officers for its 
reserve and active cadres. No doubt some 
American pure scientists would have teamed 
with other innovators and inventors to pro- 
duce some applied results even useful to the 
farmer. But let us make no bones about 
it. The United States would not enjoy the 
culture nor have the productive capacity 
that it does today—in farm, forest, sky- 
scraper, or factory—without the contribu- 
tions of research and the wide dissemination 
of knowledge to which the resources of the 
land-grant educational system have been 
devoted. 

The land-grant. colleges and universities 
exist to help unfold the glories of man's pos- 
sibilities and not to settle for less, to make 
it possible for all men to look out upon a 
universe better understood, more kind, more 
just, more abundant than when these col- 
leges entered the scene 100 years ago. 

To this end they are rededicated and beg 
the sustaining company of all the Nation 
in the journey ahead, 


Statement of Administrator John E. Horne 
of the Small Business Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, John E. 
Horne has completed 1 year of service 
as Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration and during this first year 
has done much to revitalize the work and 
service of SBA and to make it more effec- 
tive in many areas. 

Administrator Horne who has had 
much experience with the problems of 
small business and with the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, through his work 
with the Smaller Defense Plants Admin- 
istration and with the Senate Small 
Business Committee, used his experience 
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to good advantage in directing the SBA 
in his first year as its administrator. 
An example of his fine service and the 
effectiveness of the SBA programs 
shown by the fact that in 1961 the SBA 
made 6,836 business loans which totaled 
$369 million, which was a 90 percent m 
crease in dollar value and a 70-perce? 
increase in number of loans over the past 
year. In many other areas of service 
SBA has done an equally effective job. ef 
Mr. Horne recently prepared a bri ct 
summary of the actions and activities 
the SBA during the first year of his ad- 
ministration, Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I include the summary in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. The state- 
ment follows: 
STATEMENT BY JOHN E, Horne, ADMINISTRATOR 
OF THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


It is now 1 year since I became Adminis- 
trator of the Small Business Administration. 
I thought it might be appropriate on 
anniversary to review with you what 
been going on in the agency this past Vent, 
provide you with a general outlook for small 
business for the year ahead, and of 
for you the various actions and activities 
the SBA itself. In that connection I have 
had mimeographed the attached summaries: 

As you can see from these summaries, — 
past year has been a very active one for 15 
of us in SBA. Virtually all of our progra é 
are now operating at levels well ahead of 
year ago. For example: 

Business loans: 6,836 loans for $369 million 
in 1961, a 90-percent increase in dollar valu 
and a 70-percent increase in number $ 
1960. Effective December 1, SBA set a tem 
porary limit of $200,000 on business I 
except to defense-oriented industries. us 
was done to conserve our lending funds, thus 
enabling us to continue serving the maxi 
mum number of loan applicants and at the 
same time support the administration's © 
pressed policy of bringing the 1963 budg® 
into balance. of 

Disaster loans: 4,682 disaster loans f os 
$29.7 million, more than double those f 
1960, These, of course, vary as the num 
and seriousness of disasters vary. 79 

Local development company loans: th 
loans for nearly $10.3 million compared wi 
52 Joans for $5.8 million in 1960. 73 

Small business investment companies: z 
SBIC's licensed with capital of $270 millio™ 
compared with 110 SBIC's licensed with ini- 
tial capital of $137.5 million in 1960. At tu 
end of 1961, 448 SBIC’s had been lic 5 
with a total capital of $482 million for ok 
vestment in long-term loans or equity capi 
for small firms. 

Small business procurement: 41,000 8. 
posed Government purchases, totaling 82 17 
lion, were cooperatively set aside exclusive? 
for small business bidding in 1961, an in 
crease of 59 percent over 1960. Actual award? 
to small business under the set-aside PM; 
gram were nearly 46,000 contracts for 8 
billion in 1961, a 55-percent increase 
awards over 1960. 25 

Certificates of competency: 234 certificate, 
saving the Government $5.7 million in 1%, 
as against 151 certificates, saving 814 m! 
lon, in 1960. et 

Administrative management courses: 3°" 
courses, involving 216 educational institu 
tions and attended by 11,000 small bus: 49 
men, compared with 261 courses with } 
schools and attended by 8,000 small b 
nessmen in 1960. 

This record was made possible partly by 
overtime and hard work of SBA's empl.: 
Streamlined procedures and increased a 
ness of our programs also contributed. 

I do not in any sense wish to convey the 
impression that I am satisfied with what * 
have accomplished. In the year 1962 and th 
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Years ahead SBA must push steadily forward 
to strengthen further all of our programs 
and to work in every way we can to help sup- 

and maintain the Nation's small busi- 


Some old problems remain unsolved and 
Rew problems continually arise. Some such 
Problems relate to (a) obtaining and main- 

a fair share of Government pur- 
chases from qualified small businesses. This 
especially pertinent because of the re- 
“ently stepped-up purchases by the Defense 
ent, (b) the changing pattern -of 
trade as evidenced by the Common 
Market, (c) the necessity that the small 
investment company program de- 
Yelop into a stable and influential new fi- 
nancial industry, (d) the many businesses 
that will be displaced by urban renewal, 
Righways and other construction projects 
that involve Federal participation, (e) what 
8 consideration, if any, will be given 
SMall businesses in economically de- 
areas and, (f) how to obtain a larger 
Share of subcontracting for small businesses. 
These and other problems demand con- 
vigilance and effort. 
ECONOMIC POSITION OF SMALL BUSINESS 


A marked upturn in the Nation's economy 


E 
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1961 brought substantial benefits to ~ 


business and the outlook is that 1962 
Will be a much better year than 1961 for 
Day small businesses, 
y the fourth quarter of 1961 the gross 
1084 product had increased from the 
1 low point of $500.8 billion to $542 bil- 
time pea N of 8 percent and an all 
ig Aualiy as important for small business 
teen favorable outlook for the future that 
1ogg easiness recovery will continue during 
to With the gross national product rising 
$570 billion. 
Sa & result of the business upturn several 
a Tecords were established in the economy 
Uring 1961, and I have no doubt that these 
Scords will be eclipsed in 1962. 

Sales (seasonally adjusted) in the 
or nad half of 1961 were at an all-time high 
Nor 41.1 billion, compared with $109.2 bil- 

during the second half of 1960. This 
importance to small busi- 
Small retailers still comprise the 
le group of small businesses, rep- 
percent of the Nation's small 
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number of businesses in operation 
Increased to a new high of 4,770,000 
More than 4,500,000 of these are small 
second and third quarter of 
of firms in operation in- 
15,000 in each quarter, and most 
businesses were small firms. 

roved business activity brought 
Confidence to small business and 
of them to seek new op- 
to modernize and expand. This 
y reflected in SBA's business loan 
hich hit a new high of 13,680 
55 percent greater than in 
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m Confidence in the future business- 
now feel is also reflected in the rise 
business inventories which increased at 
Dillion y adjusted annual rate of $4.5 
bareg Guring the fourth quarter 1961, com- 
With a decrease of $4 billion in the 
Quarter. Thus the annual rate of ac- 
m of business inventories increased 


ree 


Sur Quarter. This shift gives further as- 


ery that there is a basis for full recov- 

Erou smali businesses, along with other 
The wil] continue to benefit. 

100) industrial prođuction index (1957= 

of TOR 17 adjusted, increased from a 

11 . February to a new high of 

52 m December. Manfacturers’ new or- 


a 

of gr durable goods increased from a low 

billon” billion in January a year ago to $16.4 
in December, and the average work- 
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week in manufacturing industries showed a 
marked increase. Thus manufacturing is in 
an upward trend, creating new jobs. 

Business profits are also up. Corporate 
profits before taxes increased to $47.2 billion 
in the third quarter of 1961 compared to 
$43.2 billion in the same quarter of 1960 and 
$39.6 billion in the first quarter of 1961. 
Data on earnings of smaller manufac- 
turers (those with assets under $1 million) 
as compared with the larger manufacturers 
show that the smaller firms were harder hit 
by the recession than the larger ones, 
Smaller corporations’ earnings after taxes de- 
creased from $534 million in the first three 
quarters of 1960 to $411 million in the same 
period of 1961, a decline of 23 percent. For 
the same period, earnings after taxes of 
larger corporations decreased from $11,151 
million to $10,291 million, a decrease of al- 
most 8 percent. 

However, continued expansion of the econ- 
omy in 1962 should provide a favorable cli- 
mate for small business growth. 

SBA ASSISTANCE TO AREAS OF SUBSTANTIAL 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


During 1961 SBA took the following ac- 
tions to stimulate business activity and 
create additional jobs in areas of substan- 
tial unemployment: 

1. Assigned high priority to requests for 
Government contracts, loans, and other as- 
sistance to small businesses and development 
companies in these areas. 

2. On April 5 interest rates on business 
and development company loans in these 
areas were reduced to 4 percent. This move 
was made to help speed business recovery 
and stimulate small business expansion and 
the creation of new jobs in these areas. 
Since then, through December 31, SBA has 
approved more than 2,358 loans at 4 percent 
interest in these areas for a total of $141,- 
417,573. In addition, the Agency approved 
29 State and local development company 
loans, totaling $4,557,199, in these areas at 
the 4 percent interest rate. 

In line with the President's directive to 
increase foreign trade, and recommendations 
of the White House Committee on Small 
Business, SBA has developed a program to 
help small potential exporters. Under a co- 
operative agreement with the Department of 
Commerce; SBA now includes foreign trade 
in its business opportunity conferences, ad- 
ministrative management courses, publica- 
tions, and research programs. 

SBA, by delegation from the Area Rede- 
velopment Administration, now processes 
loan applications and also provides rede- 
velopment area agencies with technical in- 
formation and counsel, 

SBA PROGRAM ACHIEVEMENTS AND COMPARATIVE 
DATA 


Business loans 


Unprecedented activity in SBA’s business 
loan program during 1961 resulted from 
adoption of policies and procedures which 
made financial assistance available to a 
greater number of small firms and which 
materially reduced processing time on loan 
applications. r 

In September of 1961, SBA adopted a new, 
streamlined loan plan designed to provide 
a larger volume and faster handling of loans 
to small businesses through increased par- 
ticipation with private banks—thus provid- 
ing needed capital to more small firms with 
less expenditure of Federal funds. This 
simplified bank loan participation plan has 
already met with remarkable success. We 
seek in every way to obtain even greater 
bank participation in the future and I am 
confident that the very fine cooperation we 
are now receiving from the banks will con- 
tinue to increase. 

As of January 1, 542 loans for $33,159,000 
had already been approved under the plan. 
Applications under this plan are continuing 
to come in at an increased rate. About one- 
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fourth of all of our business loan applica- 
tions are now under this plan. 

During 1961 SBA approved 6,836 business 
loans for $369 million, an increase of 70 per- 
cent in number and 90 percent in dollar 
value over the 4,012 loans for 6195 million 
approved in 1960. The 13,680 loan applica- 
tions received in 1961 were 545 percent 
greater than the 8,853 applications received 
during 1960. 

Disaster loans 

The greatest natural disaster during 1961 
was Hurricane Carla, which.devastated wide 
areas along the gulf coast last September. 
To help owners of homes and businesses re- 
build after this disaster, SBA opened 10 
emergency loan offices in the more heavily 
damaged areas. As of December 31, SBA had 
approved 3,323 disaster loans for $13,801,626 
to rebuild homes and businesses damaged or 
destroyed by this hurricane. On an overall 
basis SBA approved during 1961, 4,682 disas- 
ter loans—including drought and excessive 
rainfall disaster loans—for a total of $29.7 
million. In number, this was more than 
double the 2,137 disaster loans for $17.8 
million approved in 1960. 

Development company loans 

The SBA makes loans to State or local de- 
velopment companies to assist communities 
in the establishment of new businesses, or 
help existing small businesses expand. Funds 
provided by SBA are augmented by funds 
raised locally, or by the State development 
company. Since August 1958, when the 
program started, applicants report that 8,973 
new jobs have been created. = 

During 1961 the SBA set new records both 
in number of development company loan 
applications received and loans approved. 

the year SBA received 109 applica- 
tions for loans from local development com- 
panies and approved 79 loans for $10,294,364. 
In 1960 SBA received 65 loan applications 
and approved 52 loans for. $5,857,519. Five 
applications for loans were received from 
State development companies in 1961, and 
four loans were approved for $3,490,000. 
During 1960 four applications were received 
from State development companies and four 
applications were approved for $3,300,000. 

Small business investment companies 


Nineteen hundred and sixty-one was a 
most successful year for the establishment 
of SBA-licensed small business investment 
companies, which make long-term loans or 
provide equity capital for small businesses. 

During the year SBA issued licenses to 
273 companies with capital of $270 million. 
At year's end 448 SBIC'’s had been licensed 
of which 442 were in force and these com- 
panies had total capital of $432 million. 
During 1960 SBA received to form 
220 SBIC's and Issued licenses to 110 com- 
panies with total capital of $137.5 million. 

In early September SBA issued a complete 
recodification of the regulations governing 
the operations of SBIC'’s arranged according 
to purpose and function for easler reference. 
At the same time additional regulations de- 
signed to tighten certain areas of operations 
were adopted, Among these were restric- 
tions on affiliated transactions; interlocking 
directorships, officerships, or the ownership 
of more than 10 percent of the stock in more 
than one licensee. In addition, a number 
of refinements were adopted to clarify the 
scope of the allowable equity investments 
permitted by the regulations. 

The Small Business Investment Company 
Act was amended in October and sub- 
sequently SBA adopted new regula- 
tions to complement this legislation. The 
new regulations set forth how SBIC’s may 
obtain up to $400,000 to be used as part of 
their paid-in capital and allow SBIC's to 
undertake financial investments in small 
businesses with individual investors and 
lenders as well as with banks. 
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In addition, these new regulations limit 
the number of SBIC’s that may participate 
in a financial investment; place new condi- 
tions under which SBIC’s may borrow from 
SBA for operating funds; set forth certain 
standards for showing that the requested 
funds are not available from private sources 
on reasonable terms; prohibit investment 
advisory or management services on a con- 
tinuing basis with any person or organiza- 
tion which provides the same or similar serv- 
ices to another SBIC; call for more detailed 
information on. officers, directors, or owners 
of 10 percent or more of the stock of a 
proposed SBIC, and establish criteria for use 
in carrying out the $500,000 limitation on 
investment in any one small business by an 
SBIC. 

The new tegislation also authorized SBA 
to conduct investigations, to suspend li- 
censes, and issue cease and desist orders after 
administrative hearings. New enforcement 
regulations were adopted dealing with the 
investigatory process and rules of practice 
were adopted governing the adjudicative 
hearings. 

SBA’s internal procedures for processing 
SBIC license applications; applications for 
funds available under the act; and post- 
licensing amendments called for by the regu- 
lations, were streamlined to permit more 
rapid processing. ~ 

Government contracts assistance 


During 1961 SBA set new records for both 
set-asides for exclusive bidding by small 
firms on Government contracts and contract 
awards under the set-aside program. 

Prime Government contracts numbering 
41,016 were earmarked for exclusive bid by 
small businesses in 1961 and totaled more 
than $2 billion. This represents a 59 percent 
increase over 1960. 

As a result of military and civilian pro- 
posed purchases cooperatively earmarked for 
smali concerns in 1961, small businesses re- 
ceived 45,856 prime Government contracts 
valued at $1,475,144,000. This represents an 
increase of 54.4 percent over a year ago re- 
ports, when 25,074 prime contracts valued at 
$954,899,000 went to small businesses. It 
should be noted that in spite of the steep 
rise in set-asides the total dollar value, per- 
centagewise, of all contracts let to small 
business barely remained constant. 

This up-turn in Government contracting 
opportunities to small business is due to co- 
operative programs developed by SBA, DOD, 
GSA, and other Government agencies as a 
result of the President's order for increased 
procurement opportunities for the small 
business segment of the economy. 

Certificates of competency 

During calendar year 1961 SBA issued 234 
certificates of competency to small firms to 
assist them in obi Government con- 
tracts on which they were low bidders but 
were having difficulty obtaining the con- 
tracts because their competency to perform 
was questioned. As a result of the issuance 
of these COCs the Government saved an 
estimated $5.7 million. The savings repre- 
sents the difference in bid price between the 
low bidder who received the contract with 
SBA assistance, and the next lowest bidder. 
During calendar year 1960 SBA issued 151 
certificates of competency and the estimated 


saving to the Government was about 81.4 


million. 
Small business size standards 


The Small Business Administration is re- 
sponsible for determining which firms with- 
in an industry or field of operation are 
“small businesses” for the purpose of receiv- 
ing loans, Government contracts, and other 
assistance from the agency. 

During the past 12 months, SBA acted to 
carry out this responsibility more effectively 
and to liberalize its standards for concerns 
in areas of substantial unemployment; to 
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simplify the size standards and perhaps re- 
duce their number; and to modify certain 
existing standards and develop new ones. 
Specifically, the agency: 

1. Centralized in its office of size standards 
the authority to determine which businesses 
are small for the purpose of receiving SBA 
assistance. 

2. Amended its small business size stand- 
ards regulation to permit a 25-percent size 
increase for firms doing business in areas of 
subtsantial unemployment. 

3. Began a review of the present complex 
size standards in an effort to make them 
more understandable and useful to small 
business, and perhaps ultimately to consoli- 
date them into a few standards for the var- 
ious small business programs. 

4. Held three industry hearings to deter- 
mine whether existing standards for such 
industries should be modified or new size 
standards established and began develop- 
ment of size standards for other industries, 
for cooperatives, and for small business pools. 


No Cuban Imports From Anywhere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the President's recent proclamation ban- 
ning imports from Cuba came as good 
news to the Nation. The people of 
Florida have long supported such an em- 
bargo because the importation of Cuban 
goods supplied Fidel Castro with addi- 
tional funds to finance his Communist 
subversion in this hemisphere. 

House passage of H.R. 8465, to ban 
trade with Cuba, was unanimous, and 
stands as a measure of support for the 
President's action. 

The city of Tampa, Fla., has accepted 
the Cuban import ban as a cold war 
measure even though the city’s main in- 
dustry, cigar manufacturing, will be 
severely affected when present supplies 
are exhausted. 

Yet does the President’s embargo ap- 
ply to Cuban goods manufactured into 
another form, then shipped into the 
United States from another nation? 
For example, could Canada import 
Cuban tobacco, manufacture the same 
kind of cigars Tampa does, then ship 
them into the United States to take ad- 
vantage of our already established mar- 
ket? 

The Tampa Tribune, one of Florida’s 
leading newspapers, has published an 
editorial which I believe represents a 
highly reasonable attitude toward the 
Cuban embargo. Its editors have stated 
that if Cuban goods come into the United 
States in any form, the effect of the em- 
bargo is lost, 

I agree with this position, and include 
the editorial in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks: 

No Cusan IMPORTS From ANYWHERE 

In ordering an embargo effective last week 
against all imports of Cuban products into 
this country, President Kennedy’s stated pur- 
pose was to dry up the stream of American 


made wholly or in part from Cuban 
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dollars which helped sustain communism’s 
base in this hemisphere. 

This purpose is sound. s Havans- 
cigar industry, which would suffer most from 
the embargo, accepted it as a necessary mess- 
ure in the cold war. 

But disturbing reports from Washington 
say the embargo dam has some large noles 
in it. Under present regulations, apparently: 
Cuban tobacco can be shipped to other cout” 
tries, made into cigars and then imported 
into the United States. The Canadian cigar 
industry, particularly, is said to be in pos! 
tion to grab for the American market wit? 
Cuban tobacco when Tampa factories ex- 
haust their present stocks in a year or 50. 

To permit Canada or any other country te 
sell Cuban-tobacco cigars in the united 
States would be grossly unjust to Tampa 
(and other American) manufacturers and 
incredibly foolish from the standpoint of n% A 
tional defense. The strategic purpose of th* 
embargo would be largely nullified, for o 
tro would continue getting dollars in 
roundabout way. E 

It would seem to us a relatively simp! 
matter for President Kennedy to amend 15 
embargo order to prohibit the importation 
any products from anywhere which are 


rials. Cigar importers could be required x 
certify that their products contained ne 
Cuban tobacco, on penalty of losing their im 
port license for deception. E 

If the present legal powers of the Pres 
dent do not permit this extension of the et 
bargo order, then Congress has the duty 
provide the necessary authority. 

Congressional sentiment, as previously T°” 
flected, should accomplish such 1 tion 
in quick order. Last year the House over 
whelmingly adopted a bill by Co out 
Pavut Rosers, of West Palm Beach, to aid 
off Cuban trade. Although the Senate the 
not have an opportunity to-act before at 
session ended, Senator SMaTHERs testified vo 
a hearing that he believed 90 percent of tnt 
Senators shared his sentiment for a tig” 
embargo. and 

We would expect Senator SMATHERS 
HOLLAND and the entire Florida House ase 
gation to take the lead in urging 255 
Kennedy to tighten the embargo and, if 4 
lacks the authority, to propose immedi@ 
legislation to grant it. 

Tampa is entirely willing to lose busines: 
dollars if the loss helps strengthen freedo™ 
and weaken communism; any patriotic com 
munity would feel the same. But if Tampi 
sees its lost dollars going to Canada or W. t 
Germany or Spain, thence into 117 
treasury, it will feel defrauded, and rig? 
80. 

Washington may not be much concerned 
with Tampa’s feeling. It should be 207 
cerned, however, with the effectiveness eå 
national policy—and it is a well-esta very 
fact that a dam full of holes is not 
effective. 


Editorial Tribute to Bruce Cook, Editor 
of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR: 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE Or THE UNITED STATS® 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a distinguished New Jersey 
journalist was recently named “Editor of 
the Year” by the New Jersey League 
Weekly Newspapers. He is Mr. Brus 
Cook, editor of the Hudson Dispatch 
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Union City, N.J. Mr. Cook has made 
contributions to journalism in the 


days in Rahway, N.J. A tribute 
19 which appeared in the January 

issue of Jersey Parade, describes his 
and his contributions. I ask 


TRIBUTE TO Bruce Cook 
(By M. Martin Turponjian) 
I feel signally honored to announce that 
pa Cook, editor of the Hudson Dis- 
teh, of Union City, one of New Jersey's 
Most Progressive daily newspapers; has been 
Proclaimed “Editor of the year” by the New 
Jersey League of Weekly Newspapers, Inc., 
Which Col. Mrs. Arthur Lyons, editor of 
fPotiignt, coast-to-coast picture news weekly 
Chairman of the board of directors, Dr. 
2 * K. Aszody, editor of Hungarian Journal, 
ot est Orange, is the chairman of the board 
trustees, and M. Martin Turpanjian is the 
President, 
— Cook is the Real McCoy” as the 
core m would say. He is honest to the 
a dyn cere in every respect, and possesses 
fee nie ne Pi personality and yet his hat always 
1006 Bruce Cook was born on October 19, 
1 63 years ago in Rahway, Union 
He graduated from Rah- 
in and high schools. It was 
Suan . school that he first became inter- 
the in reporting and editing, serving as 
ang jo editor of the high school yearbook, 
in the same capacity in the publication 
high school newspaper. His actual 
or 45 career started in February 1917, 
Richmona yes when he was a ar 
mond irginian while a student at — 
of Ry, College, now known as the University 
After mond, Richmond, Va. Immediately 
entering Richmond College, he joined 
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the college. He was elected 
“ditor in 1920 and 1921. 
— his college career, Mr. Cook was 
football reporter for his college, and 
sports articles to Richmond 
Upon leaving Richmond Col- 
in 1921, he became a police reporter for 
New Baltimore American, He returned to 
Dally ey and was employed by Elizabeth 
y Journal, one of the best newspapers 
Came Jersey in 1922, after which he be- 
iy p ctitor of Rahway Record, a semiweckly 
wn. 
1925 Mr. Cook became advertising and 
ty director for a real estate firm in 
ta, „and became a partner in an- 
y newspaper at Bradenton, Fla. 
ed as telegraph editor on Tri- 
tY News, of Lanatee, Fla. 

Cook is a veteran of World War I, 
ving been a second Meutenant in U.S. In- 
is a member of Weehawken Post, 
Legion and Lafayette Lodge of Free 
ted Masons of Rahway. He is mar- 
former Miss Ida M. Schmidt who 
1 years private secretary to late 
ubel, publisher of Hudson Dis- 
and the present publisher, James J. 
On. He resides with his wife at 1090 
Way, Palisade, N.J. 

mame of A. Bruce Cook has been 
the “Hall of Fame of New Jersey 
Weekly Newspapers, Inc,” because 
he is honest to the core and a 
ooter in all his dealings with the 
and the classes. He has been a 
Of the editorial staff of Hudson Dis- 
OF a period of 33 years, having be- 
ts assistant city editor in 1928 after 
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having served as telegraph editor in 1927 on 
Elizabeth Times. 

In 1935 Mr. Cook was promoted to city 
editor of Hudson Dispatch and in Septem- 
ber 1941, Mr, Cook was advanced to the 
position of managing editor. Mr. Cook was 
promoted to editor in 1960. 

Mr. Cook's literary editorial style is ar- 
resting in its rare simplicity of expression. 
He has a natural bent for intellectual brey- 
ity. He does not drift into a wilderness of 
verbosity. He has the power to concentrate 
on the topic or subject matter with a pro- 
found sense of specific concentration of 
thought. He is dedicated to the factual 
bases of pure unadulterated objectivity. 
His editorials always maintain the sober 
meticulous dignity of a scholar just seeking 
to present the facts of life and the moral 
value of our modern social order through 
the fundamental medium of simple truth. 
In his personal life he is a natural humanist. 
He has a powerful personal sense of mag- 
netism. He is an inherent realist. He has 
strong passionate ideals and he has the 
courage to express them fearlessly but with 
a sense of rare tactfulness. He is a veritable 
genius in saying the right thing at the right 
time 


Like the Scotchmen would say, Mr. A. 
Bruce Cook is the “Real McCoy.” He em- 
bodies in his cameolike noble character 
sterling credo and honest conviction that 
glorifies the Hudson Dispatch as being one of 
the most outstanding daily newspapers in 
America, 


The Internal Threat to the American 
Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to share with my col- 
leagues the thinking of a great Ameri- 
can, the Honorable Ezra Taft Benson on 
a vital subject, The internal Threat to 
the American Way of Life“: 

Tue INTERNAL THREAT TO THE AMERICAN 

Way or Lire 
- (By Ezra Taft Benson) 

My fellow Americans, we are in the midst 
of continuing international crisis. The out- 
look for world peace and security is dark in- 
deed. The gravity of the world situation is 
increasing almost daily, The United Nations 
seem unable to settle the troubles of the 
world. In truth we are faced with the hard 
fact that the United Nations scems to have 
largely failed in its purpose. Yes, the days 
ahead are sobering and challenging. 

We live today in an age of peril. It is an 
age in which we are threatened with the 
loss not only of wealth and material prosper- 
ity, but of something far more precious— 
our freedom itself. The very thing that dis- 
tinguishes man from the beasts—his freedom 
to act, freedom to choose, is threatened as 
never before by a total and atheistic phil- 
osophy of life known as communism. 

Never before in the history of our country 
has there been a greater need for all of our 
people to take a little time to discover what 
is happening in the world. Every day decil- 
sions are being made affecting the lives of 
millions of human beings. We now need, as 
much as during any crisis, the kind of cou- 
r. leadership which J. W. Hamilton 
called for when he said: 
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“How much now we need a leadership 
that will tell the truth and talk straight, 
not about what is expedient or even what 
is advantageous to American interests, but 
about what is everlastingly right, and call 
our people to a crusade for it, and pledge 
America to the defense of it, so that all na- 
tions will be convinced that we mean it. 
We need men who will ignore the conse- 
quences, tell the truth, and take a long 
chance with God.” (“Ride the Wild Horses.“ 

Such leadership must not be expected 
merely from those who serve in high offices. 
This is the kind of leadership we should be 
cultivating at every level—among_ parents, 
teachers, students, judges, the various pro- 
fessions, businessmen, laborers, technicians, 
ministers—all of us need to join a crusade 
to develop men and women who talk 
straight, tell the truth and who are willing 
to take a course deserving of God's blessings. 

A genuine leader tries to stay well in- 
formed. He is a person who acts on principle 
rather than expediency. He tries to learn 
from all human experience measured against 
revealed principles of divine wisdom. As a 
rule, a good leader is not easily deceived. 

What has been lacking in our culture that 
has allowed the Communists to deceive so 
many of our people so many different times? 
Perhaps part of it has been ignorance, an- 
other part misinformation, and certainly an 
important part has been apathy-compla- 
cency. But whatever the lack has been, this 
is the kind of school which is designed to 
do something about it. 

Just a short time ago Fidel Castro broad- 
cast to the world his boastful confession 
that he has been a hard-core Communist all 
of his adult life. He gioried in the fact that 
he had been able to confuse and deceive 


-many people simply by saying he was not a 


Communist. And because there were peo- 
ple in this and other countries who believed 
his false assertions, he was able to establish 
a Soviet beachhead only 90 miles from our 
shores. Americans must face the cold hard 
fact that Fidel Castro was encouraged and 
supported in his seizure of Cuba. Why? 
Simply because many Americans were led to 
believe the falsehood that he would resist 
Soviet influence and restore the basic free- 
dom of the Cuban people. A few of us is- 
sued early warnings based on unimpeach- 
able evidence. Two U.S. Ambassadors re- 
peatedly warned that Castro was part of the 
Communist camp and that he was working 
for the Communist conquest of Cuba. These 
voices went unheeded. 

This is merely a repetition of the same 
deceitful pattern which was used after World 
War II to have us tolerate revolutionary 
Communists in China, to accept them as 
agrarian reformers and allow them to seize 
and enslave some 450 million people on the 
Chinese mainland. 

This is the same deceitful pattern which 
we have been asked to accept in the Congo, 
in Laos, in British Gulana. In fact, every- 
where the Communist conspiratorial ma- 
chinery is preparing for a seizure of power, 
we are assured there is no immediate danger 
from communism. We are told that the 
high political officials in these countries, 
who surround themselves with known Com- 
munist advisers are merely trying to rec- 
oncile the various political factions and 
make their governments more representative. 
Later, after each country is taken over by 
the Fidel Castros, we are then assured that 
these men betrayed the revolution. Re- 
search subsequently reveals that these men 
had been hard-core Communists for many 
years. Those who believed them, once more 
lament, “I wonder how they deceived us?” 

To me, the important question is, “Are we 
going to let them deceive us any longer?” 

To the true Communist, nothing is evil 
if it is expedient. Being without conscience 
or honor, he feels completely justified in 
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using whatever means are necessary to 
achieve his goal: force, trickery, lies, broken 
promises, mayhem, and individual and mass 
murder. 

Let us have no illusions about them. 
Their leader has told us bluntly their pur- 
pose is not alone to enslave us; they want to 
bury us. 

What we face today is not just a cold war, 
not just a struggle for the control of land, 
sea, air, and even outer space, but total com- 
petition for the control of men’s minds. 
Unless we meet it and defeat it, we shall 
almost inevitably one day face the loss of 
all that we hold dear. 

In less than half a century this evil sys- 
tem has gained control over one-third of 
mankind and it is steadily pursuing its 
vicious goal of control over all the rest of 
the world. It is time, and past time, for us 
to be alarmed. 

Latin America does not believe that sup- 
pression is the road to freedom. 

Less than 15 yars ago communism was 
not a powerful force in Latin America. To- 
day it is not only strongly present there 
as an enemy to be reckoned with—it is 
openly allied with a government located on 
an island only about 90 miles south of Key 
West, Fla. 

The only political party now functioning 
in Cuba is the Popular Socialist Party—the 
Communist Party under another name. 

Cuba is being used as a funnel through 
which Communists are infiltrating other 
American republics, 

True to Communist and dictator tradi- 
tion, the Cuban Government has deprived 
its people of the rights of a free press, free 
elections, and the protection of other funda- 
mental human rights. 

How did this situation come about? How 

has it been possible for this completely 
warped philosophy in such a short time to 
reach its present position of influence in the 
world? How is it possible for communism 
to be here and now moving into Africa, 
pressing upon all of Asia, threatening the 
Middle East and ly becoming a 
danger in the Western Hemisphere? 
There are, of course, many reasons. Some 
nations have failed to provide for the ad- 
vancement and desperate physical needs of 
their people. Others have failed to recognize 
the worth of the individual. But is it not 
perhaps true, that the biggest reason of all 
is the failure of Western civilization to live 
up to its Judaic-Christian ideals? 

Is it perhaps true that, as Dr. Charles 
Malik, the great Lebanese leader and former 
President of the United Nations General 
Assembly, has said: 

“The deepest crisis of the West is the 
crisis of faith. Western civilization is 
doomed until, jolted out of its complacency, 
self-satisfaction and sense of apartness, it 
rediscovers and reaffirms what is genuinely 
human and universal in its own soul.” 

We must revivify Western ideals and in 
particular the ideals of our own great Na- 
tion. We must call back the spirit of the 
dauntless leaders of the past. We must meet 
our present-day challenge not with softness 
and complacency, but with the depth, wis- 
dom, and daring that characterized America 
in the days of old. 

We have a rich history to guide us. Think 
back with me a moment to the year 1823. 
In that year, James Monroe, of Virginia, was 
President. John Quincy Adams, of Massa- 
chusetts, was Secretary of State. These two 
men formed and announced policy which 
has profoundly influenced the development 
of our entire hemisphere. 

Here was the situation that called forth 
this policy, known as the Monroe Doctrine, 
in 1823. 

Several of what are now the Latin Ameri- 
can republics had by force of arms newly 
won their independence from Spain and 
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Portugal. Among them were Colombia, 
Mexico, Chile, and Brazil. r 

Meantime a number of the sovereigns of 
Europe were seeking to enforce the divine 
right of kings with the express purpose of 
putting an end to the system of representa- 
tive government. France, accordingly, had 
proceeded to restore the rule of Ferdinand 
VII in Spain. Now these countries proposed 
to overthrow the new and independent goy- 
ernments in Latin America. 

This our Government refused to permit. 
It said so plainly in the celebrated Monroe 
Doctrine. The heart of the Monroe Doctrine 
consisted of these words: “The American 
continents, by the free and independent 
condition which they have assumed and 
maintained, are henceforth not to be con- 
sidered as subjects for future colonization by 
any European power.” 

And the Doctrine went on to spell out 
clearly just what was meant as follows: 

“The political system of the allied powers 
is essentially different * * * from that of 
America. We owe it, therefore, to candor, 
and to the amicable relations existing be- 
tween the United States and those powers, 
to declare that we should consider any at- 
tempt on their part to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere as dan- 
gerous to our peace and safety.“ 

Now there is a statement which might 
well be engraved in all the capitols of all 
the countries in this hemisphere today. 
Every word in it is as applicable today as it 
was 138 years ago. ži 

Surely if it were true a century and a 
half ago that European monarchy was essen- 
tially different from our American system of 
representative government, it is even more 
true today that the Communist system is 
totally different, totally incompatible, totally 
inimical to our free way of life. 

We are eminently justified in declaring 
that we should consider any attempt on the 
part of the Communists to extend their 
system to any part of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety. 

Moreover, the Monroe Doctrine went on: 
“Nor can anyone believe that our southern 
brethren if left to themselves, would adopt 
it (this system) of their own accord.” Here 
again the words of the Monroe Doctrine ring 
true. i 

It is almost unthinkable that any people 
would knowingly and willfully take on them- 
selves the yoke of Communist oppression, 
No nation, has ever done so yet. If large 
masses of the Cuban people have done 80 
it is because they haye been duped or 
coerced. 

This Monroe Doctrine has been the con- 
tinuing policy of our Nation for almost a 
century and a half. 

It has been reaffirmed by many American 
Presidents. 

We are on solid, traditional American 
ground in demanding that the Communists 
should not attempt to extend their political 
system to this side of the Atlantic Ocean. 

If time permitted I could show that in 
recent years the principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine have been strengthened by various 
joint agreements among the American na- 
tions. These should be invoked. 

The Communists bring to the nations they 
infiltrate a message and a philosophy that 
affects human life in its entirety. Commu- 
nism seeks to provide what in too many in- 
stances a lukewarm Christianity has not pro- 
vided—a total interpretation of life. Com- 
munists are willing to be revolutionary; to 
take a stand for this and against that. They 
challenge what they do not believe in—cus- 
toms, practices, ideas, traditions. They be- 
lieve heatedly in their philosophy. 

But our civilization and our people are 
seemingly afraid to be revolutionary. We 
are too broadminded to challenge what we 
do not believe in. We are afraid of being 
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theught intolerant, uncouth, ungentleman 
ly. We have become lukewarm in our be- 
liefs. And for that we perhaps merit T 
bitter condemnation stated in the Book 
Revelation 3:16: “So then because thou art 
lukewarm, and neither cold or hot, I 
spue thee out of my mouth.” 

This is a sad commentary on a civilization 
which has given to mankind the greatest 
achievements and progress ever known. But 
it is even a sadder commentary on those of u 
who call ourselves Christians, who thus be 
tray the ideals given to us by the Son of God 
Himself. Again, I ask, are we going to pe- 
mit the atheistic Communist masters, fello¥ 
travelers and dupes to deceive us 
longer? 3 

There is a deception going on in our coun” 
try this very moment which is just as dan 
gerous to the United States as the false Pr 
tensions of Fidel Castro were to Cuba. 
is amazing to me that some of our ci A 
seem to take special delight in ridiculing 0% 
warnings of Government investigators 
the cry of alarm which comes from Iron o 
tain refugees when they see how the igo 
States is being led carefully down the 
of disaster. r. 

Clear back in 1953 the Jenner committe? 
published a report on June 30 of that ye 
which should have sobered the entire 
try. This report stated: 

1. The Soviet international organization 
has carried on a successful and importar 
penetration of the US. Government 
this penetration has not fully been expose, 

“2. This penetration has extended from 4 
lower ranks to top-level policy and o 
ing positions in our Government. ve 

“3. The agents of this penetration B® 
operated in accordance with a distinct 
fashioned by their Soviet superiors. to 

“4, Members of the conspiracy helped oy 
get each other into government, helped 1 ated 
other to rise in government, and pro i 
each other from exposure. (The first or 
munist cell in government was organized sa 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
1930's.) 

“e if . * * * = 

“6, In general, the Communists who 
Altrated cur Government worked behind 2 
scenes—guiding research and preparing 
memorandums on which basic Americ 
policies were set, writing speeches for resti- 
net officers, influencing congressional in 8 
gations, drafting laws, manipulating the 
istrative reorganization—always 
interests of their Soviet superiors. 

"e * . . py 

„12. Policies and programs laid dow? sti 
members of this Soviet conspiracy and con“ 
in effect within our Government, and Snel 
stitute a continuing hazard in our nati 
security.” 

Eight years have passed since that warning 
was given, but the American people B® 
not yet insisted upon the house-cleanizé 
which is so long overdue. In this year, } 
that fearless and distinguished Americas, 
J. Edgar Hoover, testified before the H 
Appropriations Committee and said: re 

“The Soviet intelligence services have the 
organized, multiplied their contacts with 
American people, and have become . — 
sively bolder in spearheading their esp! FB! 
offensive against the United States.” (9 
appropriation hearing, March 6, 1961, P- ® i- 

Speaking of Communist front organis" 
tions, he said: 

“They represent transmission belts 2 
which the Communist Party furthers ita 2 
spiratorial designs. They have infiltr® td 
every conceivable sphere of activity: 70 
groups; radio, television, and motion pics 
industries, church, school, education, 
cultural groups; the press, nationality mi 
nority groups, and civil and political u 
(FBI appropriation hearing, March 6, 19°" 
p. 49.) ` 


such groups can haye only one 
y that is deception. The only 
tact, arold being deceived 1s to get the 
hide Here are people who would try to 
the facts from us and replace the truth 
that & falsehood, They want us to belleye 
Capi America is a failure, that her system of 
the talistic free enterprise is doomed, that 
— remedy her failures by adopting 
— —— of collectivized control. I 
these voices. I heard them in 43 

I tions Which I visited in the past few years. 
Wann them often during my 8 years in 
ngton. None of them came to me in 

e of communism or even socialism, 
they came. And while many of us 
them and resisted them on every 
Nevertheless, it was alarming to dis- 
how many others were willing to be- 
Amerinns follow. Why do otherwise loyal 


„up & person came along and 
Com, I am in favor of doing awey with 
ot petitive markets and private property, 
taking we communes in each locality, of 
or all the land away from the farmers, 
taking over all the steel mills, all the 
Power plants, all the automotive 
— the banks, the railroads, the news- 
the the television and radio stations, all 
Proposa e and so forth.” Iam sure such & 
8 ee with immediate and 
Tesisitance 
tame American people. 
Puby person and said: “It is in the 
Citizen interest and to the benefit of each 


te of production and distribution 
not perda the benefit of all the people and 
holders ‘for the private profit of a few stock- 
Tecelye.’ Immediately this line of deception 
ès a wave of support. It is occurring 

in the United States. It occurred 

we ean d, France, and Eastern Europe as 
Ctrreg poe Scandinavian countries. It oc- 

in Russia. 


e individual who made this 
t whether or not he is a Com- 
Or Socialist he will undoubtedly 
th great indignation that he is a 
American—that he is very anti-Com- 
will generally say he merely 
Nation achieve marvelous 
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appear indeed. 
this individual where his 
n tried and proven successful, 
you it is a plan of the future and 
are yet to be demonstrated. And 
even further by pointing 
program sounds exactly like 
t-socialism of Europe he may be- 
— ae indignant and call you a 
who doesn’t want to see the 

Progress, 
accusation, of course, is as false 
All of us are anxious to see 
What =? Progress, but we want to know 

Means. The whole American con- 
Progress, which has outstripped every 
nation on earth, is based on certain 
tal principles which these men now 
to abandon. Certainly we are en- 
challenge such proposals when they 
g us to give up what has worked so 
Yh Substitute something which they 

s Ope will work. 
Which are these fundamental principles 
Progres dave allowed the United States to 
Pirat 80 rapidly and yet remain free? 

„A written Constitution clearly de- 
ern, limits of government so that 
than ment will not become more powerful 

Secon’ people. 
+an economi h - 
terized 1 mic system which is char 
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A market economy—the right to exchange 
and to profit. 

Third, building an open society where each 
individual enjoys the greatest opportunity to 
improve himself, to travel, to become edu- 
cated, to invent, to compete, to build, to 
speak, to worship, and to pursue happiness 
in whatever way the individual finds most 
satisfying and worthwhile. 

Fourth, assigning government the role of 
referee rather than competitor—giving it 
enough power to provide peace, order, and 
security but not enough power to rob the 
people of their liberty or take away their 
property without due process of law. 

Of course, it immediately becomes appar- 
ent that if certain people wanted to seize 
control of private property, if they wanted 
to nationalize the land, if they wanted to 
have the government take over all the indus- 
tries, the schools, the transportation com- 
plex, and communications network, the way 
to do it would be by due process of law. 
Therefore, certain people have set out to do 
this very thing. 

Is this possible? It is indeed, and every 
American should know it. As the Marxist- 
Socialists declared over 70 years ago: “Con- 
vert the electorate and capture the county 
councils.” (“Fabian Essays on Socialism.” 
Doubleday & Co., New York, 1960, p. 190.) 
More recently Khrushchey has emphasized 
the same thing. In 1956 he said: 

“In this connection the question arises of 
whether it is possible to go over to socialism 
by using parliamentary means *. The 
forces of socialism and democracy have 
grown immeasurably throughout the world, 
and capitalism has become much weak- 
er * +, In these circumstances the work- 
ing class, by rallying around itself the toiling 
peasantry, the intelligentsia, all patriotic 
forces * * * is in a position to defeat the 
reactionary forces opposed to the popular in- 
terest, to capture a stable majority in parlia- 
ment, and transform the latter from an organ 
of bourgeois democracy into a genuine in- 
strument of the people's will.” (House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, “Facts on 
Communism,” vol. I, pp. 114-115.) 

What Khrushchev is talking about is what 
he calls peaceful victory of socialism, or seiz- 
ing the natural and human resources of the 
earth by due process of law. 

He is not alone in this ambition. In this 
project he is paralleling the position of an- 
other branch of Marxism which might be 
called the Social Democrats since this is the 
name they took in Russia and most of Eu- 
rope. Lenin himself helped to organize the 
Social Democratic Party in Russia but in 
1903 he set up his own branch of the party 
and called them Bolsheviks which became 
the vanguard of revolutionary violence in 
the party. 

But notice what happened in Russia. It 
was the Social Democrats, or the ones who 
wanted to seize power by due process of law 
who organized the original soviets, who con- 
centrated the power over the Industrial work- 
érs into a few hands, who overthrew the 
czar, and who set up conditions in Russia 
from March to Ogtober 1917, which made 
it possible for the Communists or Bolshe- 
viks to move in with force and violence and 
take over Russia in November 1917. Notice 
that the Social Democrats did their organ- 
izing in the name of the welfare of the peo- 
ple. After they had provided the basic con- 
centration of power, the forces of Lenin 
seized control and the people found them- 
selves under the harsh cruelty of a Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

This is a most important lesson for all 


of us to learn, namely, that the Commu- 


nists use the Socialists to pave the way for 
them wherever possible. This is why Com- 
munists and Socialists are often found sup- 
porting each other, collaborating together 
and fighting for the same goals. 
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The paramount issue today is freedom 
against creeping socialism. The well-known 
British writer, John Strachey, who for many 
years was an openly avowed Communist and 
who served as Minister of War in the So- 
cialist Government in 1950, made this very 
plain in his book, "The Theory and Prac- 
tice of Socialism.” He said: 

“Tt is impossible to establish communism 
as the immediate successor to capitalism. 
It is, accordingly, proposed to establish so- 
cialism as something which we can put in 
the place of our present decaying capital- 
ism. Hence, Communists work for the es- 
tablishment of socialism as a necessary 
transition stage on the road to communism.” 
(John Strachey, “The Theory and Practice 
of Socialism,” Random House, New York, 
1936, p. 121.) 

Now obviously, the worst thing that can 
happen to a Socialist is to have himself 
openly identified with the work of the Com- 
munists who are generally feared and de- 
spised. The Socialists know they cannot 
seize property and power by due process of 
law unless they are politically popular, 
therefore, they try desperately to avoid the 
taint of the Communists and present their 
program so that it appears moral, demo- 
cratic, peaceful, and so gradual that the 
people will not resist it. 

These are the exact words used by the 
Social Democrats in England in 1889 (Fa- 
bian Essays on Socialism,” Doubleday & Co. 
New York, 1960, p. 51.) when they were 
preparing to lay the foundation for the seiz- 
ure of power which finally took place after 
World War I and again after World War II. 
They prepared a book called “Fabian Essays 
on Socialism.” In the preface they said 
the book was being written by seven mem- 
bers of the executive council of the Fabian 
Society. They then said, “The writers are 
all Social Democrats.” Nevertheless, they 
adopted the name of "Fabians" after the 
Roman general, Fabius, who won his battles 
by capturing or defeating the enemy a few 
at a time. This is what the Social Demo- 
crats call gradualism. It is their intention 
to use this method in conquering their ene- 
mies which in this case happens to he 
freemen, 

Here is what these Fabians or Social Demo- 
crats said they were going to do: 

With reference to private property they 
said: “Private property in land and capital 
will inevitably go the way of feudalism 
which it superseded.” (‘Fabian Essays on 
Socialism,” Doubleday & Co., New York, 
1960, p. 82.) 

The Social Democrats also said they were 
going to work for the ultimate and gradual 
extinction of the (property-owning) class.” 
(“Fabian Essays on Socialism," Doubleday & 
Co., New York, 1960, p. 82.) 

They said they were going to nationalize 
or collectivize the land. They described 
how they would set up collectivized farms. 
They would organize communes in each 10- 
cality. They would get cloths from a com- 
munity store, eat at a community table the 
food prepared in a community kitchen. 
They would nationalize the major indus- 
tries and develop industrial communes for 
the smaller industries. ("Fabian Essays on 
Socialism,” Doubleday & Co., New York, 1960, 
especially pp. 184-185, 190-196.) 

At this point some of you may wonder 
whether I am talking about communism in 
Russia rather than the Social Democrats 
in England. But I have mentioned these 
things so that you can see that in their 
final form the two are identical. 

The Fabians even r the problem 
of compulsory labor which might be neces- 
sary under their system. In fact, within 
1 year after the British Fabians had seized 
power and socialized the major industries 
following World War II, they found it neces- 
sary to impose controlled or compulsory labor 
management on the workers. But compul- 
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sion was nothing new in the thinking of 
Social Democrats. One of their original 
founders emphasized this when he said: 

“I also made it quite clear that under 
socialism you would not be allowed to be 
poor. You would be forcibly fed, clothed, 
lodged, taught, and employed whether you 
liked it or not. If it were discovered that 
you had not character and industry enough 
to be worth all this trouble, you might pos- 
sibly be executed in a kindly manner; but 
whilst you were permitted to live you would 
have to live well.” (George B. Shaw, Intel- 
ligent Woman's Guide to Socialism and Capi- 
talism,” p. 470.) 

The Social Democrats eyen described the 
serf-like existence of the workers under their 
program. They pointed out that “the per- 
fect fitting development of each Individual 
is not necessarily the utmost and highest 
cultivation of his own personality, but the 
filling. in the best possible way, of his 
humble function in the great social ma- 
chine.” (“Fabian Essays on Socialism,” 
Doubleday & Co., New York, 1960, p. 79.) 

One final observation concerning the so- 
cialist plan to selze power by due process of 
law. During the gradual seizure of land and 
property there will still be some private in- 
dustry operating. They describe how they 
will gradually smother and destroy it. Here 
is what they say about this stage of their 
takeover: 

“The private capitalist, however, will still 
be in business, producing and distributing 
on his own account in competition with the 
communal organization, which at present 
will have occupied only part of the industrial 
field. But these private enterprises will be 
carried on under circumstances of eyer- 
increasing difficulty.” 

They then describe how the Government- 
owned industries, operating with Govern- 
ment credit behind them, will begin to choke 
off private enterprise. They say, “After 
a while the private producers will disappear, 
not because there will be any law against 
individualist production, but because they 
will not pay.” ("Fabian Essays on So- 
cialism,”" Doubleday & Co., New York, 1960, 
p. 195.) 

All of this may begin to sound familiar 
to many American businessmen who have 
been watching similar influences of creep- 
ing socialism gradually using Government 
regulations or Government ownership to de- 
story the basic framework of economic free- 
dom and private production In our own 
country. 

We must ever keep in mind that col- 
lectivized socialism is part of the Commu- 
nist strategy. Communism is fundamen- 
tally socialism. We will never win our fight 
against communism by making concessions 
to socialism. Communism and socialism, 
must be defeated on principle. 

When socialism is understood, we will 
realize that many of the programs advocated, 
and some of those already adopted in the 
United States, fall clearly within the cate- 
gory of socialism. What is socialism? It is 
simply governmental ownership and man- 
agement of the essential means for the pro- 
duction and distribution of goods. 

We must never forget that nations may 
sow the seeds of their own destruction while 
enjoying unprecedented prosperity. 

The socialistic Communist conspiracy to 
weaken the United States involves attacks 
on many fronts. To weaken the American 
free-enterprise economy which outproduced 
both its enemies and allies during World 
War II. is a high priority target of the Com- 
munist leaders. Their press and other 
propaganda media are therefore constantly 
selling the principles of centralized or fed- 
eral control of railroads, electric 
power, schools, steel, maritime shipping, and 
many other aspects of the economy—but al- 
ways in the name of public welfare. 
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For 30 years we have aided the cause of 
atheistic, socialistic communism by permit- 
ting Communists in high places in Govern- 
ment; by giving away vital military secrets; 
by squandering much of our material re- 
sources; by recklessly spending ourselves to 
near bankruptcy; by weakening our free 
enterprise system through adoption of 
socialistic policies; by wasteful bungling of 
our foreign affairs; by ever increasing con- 
fiscatory taxation and by permitting the in- 
sidious infiltration of Communist agents and 
sympathizers into almost every segment of 
American life. 

Many people have wondered if the Marx- 
ist concepts of the Fabian Social Democrats 
have deeply penetrated the United States. 
In truth they have. British Social Demo- 
erats came to the United States in 1888 for 
a long visit to train Fabian groups in sey- 
eral of the leading universities. Eventually 
their followers were into the 
Intercollegiate Socialist Society in 1905. By 
1916 this organization was becoming in- 
creasingly influential and its members were 
already climbing into the higher echelons 
of the Government. After World War I the 
society changed its name to the League for 
Industrial Democracy and continued to 
plant its most brilliant personalities in 
government, education, communications and 
policymaking bodies. There they remain 
today, occupying some of the highest offices 
in the land. Their records will show that 
they have consistently sponsored the basic 
ideas of the Social Democrats of Europe. 
Some of them have been as not 
only being sympathetic, and collaborating 
with thelr fellow Marxists of the U.S.S.R., 
but actually joining them. 

This, then, brings me to my final point, 
namely, that the internal threat to the 
American way of life is in the secret alli- 
ance which exists between the more ad- 
vanced Social Democrats and the hard-core 
Communist conspiracy. Occasionally this 
sympathetic alliance breaks out into the 
open, but most of the time it is maintained 
in the labyrinths of quiet secrecy. If you 
should wonder why Socialists in this and 
other countries have often played into the 
hands of world communism you might con- 
sider these words from the top British So- 
cialist, G. D. H. Cole, who wrote the follow- 
ing words during World War II: 

“I have never allowed my dislike of much 
that Stalin has done to blind me to the 
fact that the U.S.S.R. remains fundamen- 
tally Socialist, or that the Soviet form of 
revolution and of government may be the 
only one that is capable of sweeping clean 
the stables of Eastern and Southern Europe, 
or of solving the basic economic problems of 
the unhappy peasants of these impoverished 
states. I am ready to go further. I would 
much sooner the Soviet Union, even with its 
policy unchanged, become dominant over all 
Europe, including Great Britain, than see an 
attempt to restore the prewar states to their 
futile and uncreative independence and their 
petty economic nationalism under capitalis- 
tic domination. Much better be ruled by 
Stalin than by the restrictive and monopo- 
listic cliques which dominate Western capi- 
talism.” 

Mr. Cole concludes by saying, For it would 
be much better to live within a system, 
however barbaric in some of its features, 
that has in it some creative force making 
for the liberation of mankind from class 
oppression and primary poverty than to 
thrust back under the dead hand of decay- 
ing capitalism utterly incapable of fresh, 
creative efort.” (G. D. H. Cole,” Europe, 
Russla. and the Future,” Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1942, pp. 8-9.) 

It would appear to me that when a mind 
has been trained to hold such bitterness 
against. capitalism; to believe so blindly in 
the Illusions of communism, it is no wonder 
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that some of this same mentality have used 
their influence in scientific circles, in em- 
bassies, and in governmental positions to 
betray the interests of their own countries 
and collaborate with what has turned out 
to be the most formidable enemy freemen 
have ever faced. 

I believe J. Edgar Hoover and the in- 
yestigating committees of Congress know 
whereof they speak when they warn us of 2 
serious internal threat to the American 
of life. I hear that some people and more 
particularly the Communists and the Social 
Democrats don’t want us to examine this 
internal threat, but I believe we should. 1 
think we should study communism and study 
socialism so we can recognize the infi 
of each. We can leave the ‘spies to the 
FBI, but learning how our enemies are try“ 
ing to subvert us is everybody's job. I als? 
recognize that it is not popular in 
circles to be called an anti-Communist, but 
I consider communism a godless political 
economic disease. I do not believe an 
ican citizen can be patriotic and loyal to nis 
own country, and its God-inspired Constitu- 
tion, of freedom, without being anti-CommuU~ 
nist, 

Now I know that Moscow has ordered thst 
all anti-Communists are to be attacked 
discredited in every way possible. I 
the Communist Party of the United Sta 
has issued a similar mandate. This oe 
not disturb me at all. It should be e i 
Meanwhile we should pursue a calm and 
steady course. We should expose to the 
light of public inquiry those forces which 
would destroy our country and our way 
life. We should pay not attention to 
recommendations of men who call the CoB" 
stitution an 18th century agrarian docu- 
ment—who apologize for capitalism and free 
enterprise. We should refuse to follow thelr 
siren song of concentrating, increasingly: 
the powers of government in the Chief E-. 
ecutive, of delegating American sov 
authority to non-American institutions = 
the United Nations, and pretending that! 
will bring peace to the world by turning out 
Armed Forces over to a U.N, worldwide poll 

orce. 

My own political and economic creed $ 
a simple one. I commend it to you: 

I am for fredom and against slavery- 

I am for social progress and 
socialism. 

I am for a dynamic economy and against 
waste. 


I am for the private competitive market 
and against unnecessary Government inter- 


vention. 

I am for private ownership and against 
governmental ownership and control of the 
means of production and distribution. 

I am for national security and against 
appeasement and capitulation to an obylou- 
enemy. 5 

This contest in which we are engaged e 
as old as man and as young as hope- Th 
issue is over the God-given eternai principi? 
of freedom tree agency, the right af cholc® 
In this struggle it is not enough to be right 
we must put strength and action 
that which is right. 

In the conflict with socialistic communis® 
we must have patience, courage, and wisdo™ 
We must also have friends. Rusia has m 
tages—we haye friends—millions of them 
temporary slavery back of the Iron Curtain. 
and millions more to be mobilized throug?” 
out the free world. In Russia people are un 
able to challenge the despotic godless dog 
mas forced on the people. We must take 
greater risks for freedom. We must 
tize American might and Soviet myth. a 

Let us awaken to our responsibilities an 
to our opportunities. Again I quote oa 
Malik 


— 


“The civilization which has been pressed 
and transformed by Christ, needs only 
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Mighty hand to shake it out of its slumber. 
And, once shaken, once really awakened to 
e world responsibilities which it and it 
5 can shoulder, there is nothing it can- 
ot dare and do.” 
I love America. I know you do. God and 
evr children will judge us for what we do 
th our land and our liberties. As Theodore 
Roosevelt said over half a century ago, we 
tla in our hands the hope of the world, 
© fate of the coming years, and shame and 
of will be ours if in our eyes the light 
d high resolve is dimmed, if we trail in the 
t the golden hopes of men,” 
ith God's help the light of high resolve 
the eyes of the American people must 
wily be dimmed. Our freedom must and 
be preserved. 
the y God give us the wisdom to recognize 
to threat to our freedom and the strength 
Meet this danger courageously. 


The Negro Jurist—A Quest for Equality 
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HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
madony G. Ward of the Loyola Law 
es, a Loyola Law School publication, 
dent interviewed my constituent, Mr. 
c ard B. Toles, president of the Cook 


aut Most interesting and worth con- 
THE NECRO Junist—A Quest FOR EQUALITY 
(By Anthony G. Ward) 
Trees Law School Graduate Edward B. 
— the president ot the Cook County Bar 
of tion, a trustee of his church, member 
a uyo ious civic bodies in his neighborhood, 
etime member of the NAACP and a Negro 
his own words is realistic about the 
Of the Negro lawyer in Chicago and 
oo Nation, 
ang October 26, 1961, we met in his office 
“man many topics ranging from 
— inhumanity to man“ to the way his 
toming 1. son reacted to last year's home- 
ever ¿o at the University of Illinois. How- 
Work . conversation seemed to focus on the 
Associ et Mr. Toles, the Cook County Bar 
tion nation, and the National Bar Associa- 
— done in seeking judicial appoint- 
Stats for Negro attorneys, on the municipal, 
ing, ii and National level. Relatively speak- 
Breat on that they have accomplished a 
J 


une 29, 1959, Cook County Bar Associa- 
elon Udiciary Committee received permis- 
Plains um the association to publish a com- 
Cook against the major political parties of 
Negro county seeking more nominations of 
in attorneys for election to judicial office 
by = County. The committee was headed 
Mr . Toles. In the elections of that year 
Sup Fred Slater was elected the first Negro 
— court judge of Cook County. Mr. 
fight Sees that election as a milestone in the 
achiers the Negro and the Negro attorney to 
Cook © equal opportunity before the law in 
80 County, 
cons sequently, the midwestern regional 
— of the National Bar Association 
cepted Chicago on April 30, 1960, and ac- 
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tween the years 1863 and 1960 and in short 
asked for better representation of the Negro 
attorney on the Federal bench, 

The report pointed out that prior to 1960 
only three life-term Negro judges had been 
appointed to the Federal bench. The first 
was Judge Irwin C. Mollison who was ap- 
pointed to the U.S. Customs Court by Harry 
S. Truman in 1945. He was followed by 
Judge William H. Hastie in 1949, who was 
appointed by Truman to the U.S, Court of 
Appeals and Judge Scovil Richardson, who 
was appointed to the U.S. Customs Court by 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in 1957. 

During this period there were only three 
term appointments for Negroes outside of the 
bench of the municipal court for the District 
of Columbia, these being appointments to 
district court judgeships in the Virgin Is- 
lands. 

The report, written by Mr. Toles, stated 
that although the number of Negro lawyers 
in the United States exceeded 4,000, a Negro 
had never been appointed a Federal district 
court judge although there were more than 
235 district court judges in 86 district courts 
in the 50 States. The members of the Na- 
tional Bar Association, through the able 
pen of Mr. Toles urged that this situation 
be remedied. 

The National Bar Association didn’t dis- 
continue their efforts upon the publishing 
of the aforementioned committee report but 
made efforts to take their plea to both men 
who were in the process of campaigning for 
the Presidency of the United States. They 
succeeded in being received by both candi- 
dates, by Senator Kennedy in August and 
by Vice President Nixon in October. Rep- 
resentatives of the association were received 
by the then Senator Kennedy in Washington 
on August 31, 1960, who issued a statement 
to the delegation in which he stated, "I as- 
sure you that in a new Democratic adminis- 
tration there will be far better representa- 
tion, on the basis of merit, of persons of all 
our racial groups, including particularly 
those who in the past have been excluded 
on the basis of prejudice,” 

Mr. Toles was happy to point out to this 
reporter that this campaign promise of the 
President was one that he (the President) 
has taken seriously, the results being, among 
others, the first appointment of a Negro 
(Judge James B. Parsons) as a U.S. district 
court judge in the history of the United 
States. Subsequent to that appointment on 
August 9, 1961, two other Negroes have re- 
ceived appointments to the Federal bench. 
Wade McCree, who was a circuit court judge 
in Detroit, Mich., received the second U.S. 
district court judgeship granted to a Negro 
and Thurgood , former legal counsel 
of the NAACP, received an interim appoint- 
ment as a U.S. court of appeals judge. Since 
his election, the President has also appointed 
two Negroes to the position of U.S. district 
attorney, one to the northern district of 
California and one in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Toles agreed that these were signs of 
improvement in the status of the Negro law- 
yer but added that these appointments con- 
stituted a mere percentage of what the Na- 
tional Bar Association and the Cook County 
Bar Association considered a rightful share 
of seats on the bench and other legal and 
semilegal appointments for the Negro law- 
yer. Mr. Toles and his associates want more 
and it doesn't look like they will give up 
until they get more. 

This spokesman for the Negro members of 
the legal profession in Cook County ex- 
plained the rationale behind this campaign 
on the part of the Negro lawyer in this way. 
He pointed out that in most cases the door 
to the big corporation and well-known legal 
firm is closed to the Negro and will be colsed 
to him for some time. He pointed out that 
most Negro attorneys have few wealthy cli- 
ents. Their practice is made up mostly of 
little cases involving the “little man“ —the 
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Negro, and since the Negro belongs to the 
“lower-lower-middle class, the laboring 
class,” he needs the adivce of counsel only 
in small cases; i.e., divorce suits, trouble 
with the law (police) eto. So, in the words of 
Mr. Toles, the Negro attorney must turn to 
the public domain for recognition in his 
chosen profession. It is his view that if 
the outstanding Negro attorney is going to 
be recognized for his abilities it will have to 
be in the form of a seat on the bench or 
some Government appointment to a position 
demanding legal background and training. 

This reporter asked Mr. Toles what other 
judicial appointments he and his associates 
would like to see in the near future. He 
said that they would like to see a Negro on 
the Illinois Supreme Court and pointed out 
that such an appointment would not be 
without precedent. The first Negro State su- 
preme court justice took a seat on the bench 
of South Carolina in 1870 and the second was 
recently appointed in the State of Michigan 
by Governor Swenson. He noted that there 
are fewer Negroes in the State of Michigan 
than there are in Illinois. He also pointed 
out that there are 40 unfilled appointments 
to U.S. district court judgeships with vacan- 
cies in New York, California, Ohio, and Penn- 
Sylvania, all States in which the Negro pop- 
ulation would warrant a Negro sitting on the 
district court. Toles would like to see at 
least one of these remaining 40 appoint- 
ments given to a Negro, and maintains that 
four appointments, one to each of the afore- 
mentioned States, would not be asking too 
much when the Negro population of those 
States is taken into consideration. 

Edward B. Toles is an impressive man, not 
so much in physical appearance as in quiet 
courage. Mr. Toles and his associates are 
courageous in their refusal to be intimidated, 
to be ted, in their refusal to accept 
the status quo of the American Negro. For 
that they are to be congratulated. For that 
they ought to be emulated. 

In closing the interview, Mr. Toles made 
this statement, “I believe that this repre- 
sents the of a new era in the 
progress of the Negro and the Negro lawyer. 
The liberal decisions in favor of the Negro 
by the Supreme Court and the recent ap- 
pointment of Negroes to the Federal courts 
and as U.S. attorneys by the President of the 
United States, gives new significance and 
meaning to our Constitution and, in the 
language of President Kennedy, ‘For no 
American should be disqualified for any of- 
fice because of his race, color, religion or 
family origin. It is time for us to practice 
what our Constitution preaches. The Fed- 
eral service should be a model of American- 
ism, in which there are no traces of any 
form of arbitrary discrimination.’ ” 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter of 
February 17, 1962: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 

“We see it, and to us it appears like prin- 


ciple, and the best sort of principle at that— 
to do as 
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The Public Welfare Amendments of 1962 
provoked some amazing testimony during 
the hearings conciuded this week before the 
Ways and Means Committee. Representa- 
tives of the Protestant and Catholic church- 
es appealed for Federal ald in welfare work. 
The Protestant, Bradshaw Mintener, chair- 
man of the Department of Social Welfare 
of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ, said the church-related agencies were 
willing to sell their services, Monsignor Gal- 
lagher, secretary of the National Conference 
of Catholic Charities admitted Catholic agen- 
cies were already receiving Federal aid. The 
testimony included the following: 

“Mr. MINTENER. There are some 4,000 
church-related health and welfare agencies 
in the United States under Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox auspices, A member of 
these sectarian agencies may be in a position 
to sell a limited amount of service to their 
State or county. There is general agreement 
that church-related agencies may accept per 
diem payments on a case-by-case basis for 
services purchased by Government for indi- 
viduals.” Following is a transcript of my 
questions of Mr. Mintener and his answers: 

“Mr. ALGER. I wish to ask a question or 
two to be sure I understand. Mr. Mintener, 
you are suggesting then that church-relat- 
ed agencies sell their services to the Gov- 
ernment? 

“Mr. MINTENER. Make them ayailable to 
the Government. 

“Mr. ALGER. I am quoting you. You used 
the word sell.“ I am not haggling over 
the word. In your statement you say sell 
their services. Do you not see that when 
the church-related agencies take money it 
is to be expected that they will be regulated 
by the Government? We at the Federal 
level constitutionally have to lay down the 
guidelines for Federal spending. At the 
least, Congress has the responsibility as 
watchdog of the purse strings to lay down 
the conditions by which the taxpayers” mon- 
ey is paid out. So you know it is an axiom 
without question when we distribute money 
at the Federal level we have to lay down 
the guidelines in regulations to accom- 
pany that money. 

Mr. MInTENER. We would hope that such 
guidelines or such criteria would be such 
that these agencies could live under them. 

Mr. ALGER. I am sure we would have the 
best intentions but I believe it is an axiom 
without contradiction that Federal money 


no clash whatsoever in your views expressed 
here today in the separation of church and 
state, a principle that we all champion? 

“Mr. MINTENER. I cannot see all the possi- 
bilities. I would certainly hope that this 
would not result in any clash between 
church and state. I hope that we can keep 
that separate. 

“Mr. ALGER. Is your hope well founded? 

“Mr, MINTENER. I hope we can keep that 
separate. I am an optimist. 

“Mr, ALGER. If you take some money from 
Uncle Sam, the church, you see no clash at 
all? 

“Mr. MINTENER. All I can say is that we 
hope this will not occur. 

“Mr. ALGER. You know how the church and 


Mr. MINTENER. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. AtceR, I am sure you understand 
the Bill of Rights as do I. It says, ‘Con- 
gress shall make no law concerning the es- 
tablishment of religion’ and so forth. It 
does not say a law which we hope will have 
no strings attached or a law by which we 
sell at $50 per case, It says ‘no law.’ 

frankly 
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foundation when you express hope that 
there will not be a clash. I say that you 
undoubtedly are putting the church under 
the Government because you will take the 
Government's money and have to live by 
the rules which we as responsible legisla- 
tors will have to lay down. I say this with- 
out any bitterness toward you, or rancor. 
I feel your logic is inaccurate when you 
say you hope there will not be any confusion 
of church and state. It seems to me that we 
will be pretty well taking over your church- 
related agencies if we use you. 

“Mr. MINTENER,. I hope not. 

“Mr. Atcer. You see no conflict in your 
logic today in what I am suggesting? 

“Mr. MUNTENER. Well, we feel that this 
program can be worked out. I would say 
that. 

“Mr, ALGER. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Monsignor Gallagher said, “We further 
recommend wherever it is prudent. to do so, 
public welfare administration should pur- 
chase service from private agencies and in- 
stitutions where this service can be effec- 
tively rendered by this means. We believe 
that purchase of service agreements should 
be on a per diem, per capita, item by item 
basis.” 

Again I turn to the transcript of the 
hearings for my discussion with Monsignor 
Gallagher: 

“Mr. Atcrr. Monsignor, are there Catholic 
Church or related agencies services available 
for hire as was pointed out by the preceding 
witness? 

“Monsignor. GALLAGHER. Yes, Mr. Alger, 
there has been a long established pattern 
of cooperation of this sort between public 
agencies and our Institutions and in many 
cases day-care programs. 

“Mr. ALGER. Are they now receiving Fed- 
eral aid or, rather Federal contracts? 

“Monsignor GALLAGHER. They are offering 
service to State programs where there is a 
Federal sharing, yes, sir. 

“Mr. Atcer. So this would just be an ex- 
tension of something that is already in prac- 
tice? 

“Monsignor GALLAGHER, That is the way 
we understand it, Mr. Alger. 

“Mr, ALGER. Do you see any danger in the 
drying up of private money for the support 
of the church by the expansion of Federal 

? 


p: 

“Monsignor GALLAGHER., Yes, sir, we do 
consider it one of the elements in the prob- 
lem of voluntary effort. A second problem, 
if I may allude to it and answer both of 
them together, is our concern for the drying 
up of interest and activity on the part of 
people to use their own ingenuity and ini- 
tiative to help meet their own problems or 
the problems of a neighbor or others in their 
general vicinity. For this reason we are 
anxious to have voluntary effort espoused 
in whatever legislative way is possible to do 
so, so that this ingredient of citizenship 
may never be lost or become inactive in a 
large number of our people. For this rea- 
son, eg., we share some of the concepts ex- 
pressed this morning, not entirely, by Mr. 
Reid to the effect that we don’t believe a 
total amount of the operating budget of an 
agency should come through the sale of 
service to a public authority. Now to an- 
swer the two of them together, we do rec- 
ognize that the increase of taxes to support 
welfare programs does have an effect upon 
the voluntary contributor and for this rea- 
son we would look for some prudent middle- 
of-the-road path to the increase of service 
under public welfare administration and 
those of the fruitful partnership available 
through voluntary effort. 

“Mr. ALGER. Do you have any uncertainty 
in your mind at all—I have and I am ask- 
ing for help—Do you feel any uncertainty 
at all in asking the Government to move 
into the area which traditionally has been 
church and private? 

“Monsignor GALLAGHER, I think the terms 
of the relationship as we have had the expe- 
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rience over the years would indicate that it 15 
carefully spelled out so that none of thé 
money obviously is used for the promotion of 
religious purposes per se. Similarly, that the 
careful detailing of the budgets sup 

the bills that are submitted would indicate 
that the money is actually spent to f 

the responsibilities of the public authority- 
Similarly, the relationship which already 
exists In the matter of licensing, eg., by ® 
public authority of our operations indicates 
that there is a working relationship alread 
established which does not contravene the 
identity or the integrity either of the indi- 
vidual agency nor of the public authority 
feeling that his responsibility is not justly 
being fulfilled. I recognize what you have 
said earlier as being a very crucial issue 
the matter of church and state relatioD™ 
ships and the autonomy of religious organ 
izations when they seem to be depending 
upon a public dollar for their support. But 
I assure you that it has been worked out 
seemingly with great satisfaction in seve 
of the States and that there does not seem 
to be any great reality to the of 
losing one’s autonomy on the one hand or 
of feeling that they are supporting a religion 
on the other. 

“Mr. ALGER. I appreciate the way you have 
expressed it. You sald it far better than L 
That is my worry. T don't share your vlew. 
Possibly, as I study what you have said and 
look at the record, I may change my 65 
ing. But I must tell you right now I have 
a kind of unreal feeling that this is actual 
happening, I am sitting here listening t? 
the Catholic and Protestant churches indeed 
selling their services. That is possibly MY 
provincialism, My feelings may change. 

“Monsignor GALLAGHER. I shall be hapP¥ 
to meet with you later to discuss this.” 

Public. assistance is a Federal-State pro- 
gram approximately 50-50 percent matching 
of money, State administered under Feders! 
guidelines. In the current bill (1) A greater 
Federal part is suggested; (2) State coe 
by Federal Government is advocated; (3) 
100 percent Federal aid for the training of 
welfare workers, including graduate studies: 
(4) exhortation of welfare workers to teach 
the public about the vast public assistance 
programs that are available; (5) greater 
Federal Government leadership in coordin“ 
ating public and private welfare 
tions which include church agencies. 

Questions to be answered by my further 
inquiries of both HEW and churches in- 
clude: (1) How much ald goes to churches 
now? (2) Doesn't this violate church-state 
separation? (3) How can Federal Government 
dominate (as it always must any joint oper 
ation) without destroying the church“ 
autonomy, indeed merging it with govern” 
ment? The role of churches in a spiritually 
motivated nation is a subject near and des 
to the hearts of all Americans and command’ 
our most throughtful and temperate con 
sideration. Further information on this 
problem will be furnished you in future 
newsletters as it is developed. 

“If destruction be our lot we must our 
selves be its author and finisher. As a na- 
tion of free men we must live through all 
time or die by suicide.”—Abraham Lincol™ 


Need for Department of Urban Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 
Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvanis- 


Mr. Speaker, as a lifelong resident of 
one of America's largest cities and 


. 
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Representative of a large segment of its 
town population, I am deeply con- 
cerned with the formation of a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs. I am well aware 
of the problems which plague modern 
Cities and the difficulties encountered in 
Solving these problems. I would like to 
Commend to your attention a letter from 
a man who knows and understands bet- 
than I the urgent need of American 
Cities for a Department of Urban Affairs. 
yor Barr, of Pittsburgh, expresses 
Cogently and briefiy his analysis of the 
tuation. I would also like to include an 
excellent editorial on this same subject 
which appeared in the January 24, 1961, 
e of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette and 
Sun-Telegraph: 


H February 16, 1962. 
on, WiLiaM S. MOORHEAD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Br: Iam writing to urge your sup- 
Port for President Kennedy's proposed reor- 
Fankzatlon plan for the establishment of the 
Department of Urban Affairs. 
1 As mayor of Pittsburgh, I believe the crea- 
In of the Department of Urban Affairs as 
Proposed by the administration is absolutely 
essentia] to sound progress in the develop- 
Ment of our country. 
Our cities are the backbone of the Nation's 
the ny: They provide the great bulk of 
Productive capacity, and purchasing 
r of our Nation. 
y of the problems of urban areas, mass 
ur t, preservation of open spaces and 
ban renewal, have outstripped the ability 
Capacity of local governments. In fact, 
Urban Problems today far surpass rural prob- 
in magnitude. 
City residents need to be served by a De- 
7 ent of Urban Affairs just as acutely as 
armers need a Department of Agriculture. 
ane I speak of a Department of Urban 
cs airs, I do not mean a department of big 
ty affairs or smali town affairs. This De- 
ent would be charged with looking 
b the programs of vital interest to the 
ig city and the mall town. 
T would hope that Congress approves the 
Presidential reorganization plan to coordi- 
te Federal agencies now serving urban 
Cab under the direction of a responsible 
inet officer, within the framework of a 
single department. 
Presid Americans, I believe, support the 
the ent's plan to elevate urban affairs to 
Cabinet because most Americans live in 
3 areas. This is evidenced by the dec- 
tion of mayors and representatives from 
tome 13,000 cities, towns, and villages 
tae phont the Nation who are supporting 
‘esident's proposal for a Department of 
Urban Afairs. p S 


As a Congressman who represents urbán 

eim munitles both within and beyond the 

ty of Pittsburgh, I strongly urge your sup- 
Port for this measure. 

Very truly yours, 
Josera M. Barz, 
Mayor. 
[From the Pittsburgh (Pa) Post-Gazette and 
Sun-Telegraph, Jan. 24, 1962] 
THE URBAN BLOCKADE 

à President Kennedys renewed request for 

Department of Urban Affairs will face a 

hard test in Congress this week. It is sched- 

ed for a vote in the House Rules Commit- 


the additional impediment of a racial 
rele. since the President has indicated that 
new Cabinet post is created, he will 
Rominate Dr. Robert C. Weaver, a Negro, to 
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fill it. Dr. Weaver is now Administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
which would become a part of the new De- 
partment. 

To get the support of all eight Democrats 
on the Rules Committee, the bill will need 
the votes of two southerners, Congressmen 
James TRIMELE, of Arkansas, and HOMER 
THoRNBERRY, of Texas, If these two should 
defect because of the racial issue, the votes 
of at least two of the seven Republicans will 
be needed. Republicans have tended to op- 
pose the new Department. 

Beyond the initial obstacle of the Rules 
Committee, the legislation has to get past 
the rural bias of Congress resulting from a 
failure to promptly realine congressional dis- 
tricts in accordance with population shifts. 
Though 70 percent of Americans are now 
urban dwellers, Federal programs of direct 
benefit to farmers still get higher outlays 
from Congress than those for city residents. 

Senator CLanK, of Pennsylvania, the orig- 
inal sponsor of the bill to create an Urban 
Affairs Department, has offered compelling 
arguments as to why metropolitan area resi- 
dents now deserve the kind of special atten- 
tion from the Federal Government that 
farmers have been getting since the creation 
of the Department of Agriculture in 1862. 


With city populations spilling over into’ 


broad suburban developments, municipal 
governments, Senator CLARK observes, are no 
longer able to cope adequately with the 
growing problems of health care, garbage col- 
lection, sewage disposal, recreation, zoning, 
and planning. Often the problems, and con- 
sequently the need for remedies, stretch 
across the State lines, as in the case of the 
vast metropolis reaching from Boston to 
Washington, D.C, 

Senator CLARK pointed out last year that 
the Federal debt had risen less than 5 per- 
cent in 14 years, while State and local debt 
had more than quadrupled. Thus he argued 
that the National Government could more 
easily take on an enlarged role in urban af- 
fairs than could local governments. In the 
Senator's view, the new Department should 
have a broad charter to survey the urban 
scene in its entirety, should be a point of 
contact in Washington for harassed local of- 
ficials, should have general ibility for 
coordinating all Federal activities affecting 
the city. 

If eventual urban chaos is to be avoided, 
some sort of coordinated approach to the 
problems of rising megalopolises will have to 
be provided. 


To Meet Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral days ago the Chicago Sun-Times 
endorsed editorially a proposal made by 
one of Chicago's distinguished labor 
leaders to improve the quality of Ameri- 
can products as one way to meet the 
mounting tide of foreign competition in 
the stream -of international commerce. 
I believe the Chicago’s American de- 
serves commendation for joining in this 
effort. 

I am very happy to see the Chicago 
Sun-Times endorse this principle sug- 
gested in Chicago to a group of manu- 
facturers by Frank Darling, president, 
Local 1031, International Brotherhood 
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of Electrical Workers. At a recent 
luncheon with more than a hundred 
employers with whom Mr. Darling’s 
union has contracts, Mr. Darling pro- 
posed that his union would match what- 
ever incentive plans the employers 
initiated in their plants to encourage 
quality production from their workers. 

Earlier in this session, upon my return 
from an inspection tour of Europe to 
study the impact of the Common Market 
on our American economy, I proposed a 
five-point program to deal with this in- 
creasing problem. One of those points 
included a plea for labor and manage- 
ment to get together in an effective drive 
to improve the quality of American 
products, I suggested that employers 
eliminate speed up techniques, and in- 
stead of emphasizing quantity, place a 
greater stress on quality. 

I also suggested that responsible labor 
leaders join the employers in urging 
workers to place a greater degree of 
pride in the quality of their workman- 
ship. 

It is a source of great comfort to me 
to see Mr. Darling endorse this principle, 
and it is my sincere hope that labor and 
industry throughout our country will 
join in this crusade. It is most en- 
couraging to see the Chicago Sun-Times 
endorse this philosophy. 

Mr. Speaker, the Chicago Sun-Times 
editorial follows: 

To Meer COMPETITION 

Frank Darling, president of local 1031, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, would seem to be a labor leader 
of unusual discernment. 

He has asked the management of the 138 
Chicago area industrial plants in which 
30,000 members of local 1031 are employed 
to emphasize quality all out, promising, 
in return, that any disciplinary action they 
may have to take to assure good work will 
receive union approval. 

Darling's view is refreshing in this era in 
which some union leaders insist on neither 
quality nor quantity from their members 
and object to any effort by management to 
obtain either. Some unions set production 
levels which the least able worker can main- 
tain and then pressure better workers to 
curtail output to that figure. Meanwhile, 
quality, in such instances, is usually a for- 
gotten practice and efforts by management 
to obtain it result only in ceaseless griev- 
ances, negotiations and arbitrations as the 
unions seek to protect the unskilled. 

Darling said “competition is getting 
rougher than ever“ and noted “drastic in- 
roads into the American electrical manufac- 
turing business” by foreign nations, 

“There is every reason to think,” he said, 
“that the growth of the European Common 
Market will make this problem worse.” 

West German electrical manufacturers who 
have gained the most from international 
trade competition regard quality work as the 
reason for their success. 

Actually, Darling is merely seeking to safe- 
guard the jobs of his unton members. That 
is his function. But he is going about it in 
an intelligent and farsighted manner, com- 
pletely at variance with that of those labor 
leaders whose only concern is so-called job 
security and wages. There can be neither 
job security nor wages for anyone in a plant 
or industry in which workers have little or 
no concern with quality or quantity. 

This is becoming more apparent every day. 
Competition, whether foreign or domestic, 
cannot be met by a plant or an industry in 
which quality, quantity, or both, are of no 
special concern to employees, organized or 
unorganized. 
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The president of local 1031 wants a return 
to excellent craftsmanship, 

“I know my own membership has not had 
the pride in its work that it used to have,” 
he told employers. “I want a return to those 
old high standards and healthy pride.” 

If Darling's views prevail, we predict memi- 
bers of local 1031 will have job security and 
good wages for many years to come. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
x tee on Captive Nations 


\ 


\ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
i 


' HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


1 OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly the 
vital contribution that such a commit- 
tee could make to our national security 
interests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the Recorp: 

Mrami, FLA., 
February 1, 1962, 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD; I wish to thank 
you for sending a copy of your Resolution 
211 to establish a Committee on Captive Na- 
tions. 

I believe that a study by a committee such 
as you propose undoubtedly would provide 
a great deal of valuable information to the 
State Department as well as to other branches 
of the executive department. 

We firmly believe that should a Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations be formed it would 
go a long way in kindling hope among the 
many nations now under the domination of 
communism. Anything we can do to en- 
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courage these enslaved people will give them 
a greater strength to resist. 

I am writing my Congressman and the 
members of the House Rules Committee in 
support of this bill. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. R. MILTON. 
New RocHELLE, N.Y. 
January 30, 1962. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLoop: I understand 
that you are sponsoring a resolution to es- 
tablish a special House Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations. As I understand it, this bill 
will set up a committee to investigate the 
proper uses of what seems to me to be one 
of Khrushchev's greatest nightmares—cap- 
tive nations, 

The United States has frequently sup- 
ported self-determination for many African 
and Asian colonies. We, for example, sided 
with the Soviet Union, against our ally, 
Poland, in voting for a U.N. inquiry into 
Angola, traditionally (300 years) a part of 
the Portuguese Empire. Yet when it comes 
to freedom for the relatively recently colo- 
nized peoples of Poland and Hungary, or 
even the Ukraine, we seem helpless in ex- 
ploiting the oppression of the Soviet im- 
perialists. 

I would think that such a committee 
might be helpful in proposing some ways 
that we might be able to exploit the Soviet 
Union's Achilles’ heel. I support your efforts. 

Sincerely, 
PETER V. HANDAL. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
January 30, 1962. 
Hon, DaNIEL. J. FLOOD, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Fioop: Recently, certain infor- 
mation concerning the situations that exist 
in the captive nations and your House Res- 
olution 211 were brought to my atten- 
tion. I, myself, was indifferent to the cap- 
tive nations, but now I am happy to sup- 
port those who desire true liberty as much 
as the Americans cherish it. Rest assured 
that you have my complete support along 
with many other Chicagoans in your efforts 
to establish this committee to study in more 
detail the circumstances in which the cap- 
tive nations find themselves. 

Enclosed, you will find a copy of my letter 
to my Congressman, WILLIAM T. MURPHY, of 
Illinois, in which I urge him to support your 
resolution. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas C, SHIELDS. 
Curcaco, ILL., 
January 30, 1962. 
Hon. WILLIAM T. MURPHY, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. MURPHY: I would like to take 
this opportunity to call your attention to 
Congressman DANIEL FLOop’s House Resolu- 
tion 211 which provides for the estab- 
lishment of a separate House committee to 
study problems concerning the captive na- 
tions. I am firmly convinced that the situa- 
tion that exists in each of these 22 or more 
countries is one of constant unrest and con- 
tinued mistrust of the Kremlin. Many claim 
that the tension that we have seen in such 
events as the Hungarian revolt and the 
exodus from East Germany last year is a 
constant nightmare for Mr. Khrushchey and 
his lieutenants. This could prove to be an 
excellent cold war weapon with which to 
maneuver the Communists into a real bar- 
gaining position. 

The captive nations present a rather con- 
vincing picture of communistic colonialism. 
As you know, colonialism is certainly a 
much-debated issue today. Adlai Stevenson 
wrote a comprehensive memorandum to the 
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General Assembly last year showing this con- 
nection between Russia and colonislism. 
However, it seems that the lawmakers are 
unable to obtain the real facts concerning 
the plight of the captive nations, Con- 
sequently, no positive actions have been 
taken. 

I am of the opinion that such a House 
committee would help solve this scarcity of 
facts. Through this committee, the faulty 
knowledge and misconceptions that exist 
today about the situations in these coun- 
tries would be eliminated. As a result, We 
would be able to more effectively use this 
powerful weapon against our cold war 
opponents. 

In closing, I will ask you to give this res- 
olution your careful study and consideration 
when it comes to the floor of the House. I 
feel confident that you will see the great 
benefits that can be gained from the adop- 
tion of this resolution. 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS C. SHIELDS. 
NEWARK, OHIO, 
February 3, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I read some of the speeches given 
in honor of Ukrainian Independence Day- 
Will these speeches be made into one vol- 
ume? I have many friends who would be 
interested in such a volume. 

I continue to support the House Resolu- 
tion 211 calling for the formation of a Spe- 
cial Committee on Captive Nations in the 
House. I am to tell other friends 
about the resolution and ask them to sup- 
port it. 

Thank you for your kind consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN BINCKLEY. 
Racing, Wis., 
January 31, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FLoop: It is with increasing in- 
terest that I read of the many references 
made to your House Resolution 211 and 
would like to know more about this proposed 
committee. In particular, I would like to 
know what its functions would be and how 
it would specifically help the people of cap- 
tive nations. 

Upon receiving this information, shouid I 
view it favorably, I will do my best to urge 
others to support this resolution and cer- 
tainly will do so myself. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. RICHARD H. PELKEY. 


San Francisco’s Sun-Reporter Editorial 


inion: San Francisco Housing 
Ordinance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to your attention and to 
that of the House of Representatives 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Sun-Reporter, edited by Dr. Carl- 
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opportunity to commend San Francisco 
for its forward-looking attitude, which 
the serious consideration of this pro- 
Posed ordinance demonstrates, toward 
this important problem of eliminating 
discrimination against minority groups 
in the sale and rental of housing. 

Housing discrimination has become a 
Serious urban problem in many areas in 
the United States. The pattern of racial 
Bhettos, which has resulted from the 
Closing of much of the housing market to 
Minority groups, is intensifying the 
Critical problems of our cities. Such 
Ehettos encourage overcrowding and the 
development of slums and depress the 
economic climate and tax revenues of 
Urban areas at a time when they are fac- 

a growing need for resources to pro- 
Vide transportation, welfare, educa- 
tional, police, and other municipal 
Services. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to say that 
California has been in the forefront of 
the States taking official notice of this 
Problem and in 1959 passed a State law 
Prohibiting discrimination in publicly as- 
Sisted housing, including housing built 
With FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed 
loans. Moreover, Mr. Speaker, the at- 
torney general of California has ruled 

t a real estate broker’s office is subject 
to the State civil rights law pertaining to 
bublic accommodations which requires 
that equal treatment, advantages, and 
Privileges be accorded persons regardless 
of their race, color, religion, ancestry, or 
Rational origin. Mr. Franklin Williams, 
Presently special assistant to the Direc- 
tor, Peace Corps, worked closely with At- 

General Stanley Mosk in issuing 
this attorney general opinion. 

Mr. Speaker, the fair housing ordi- 
nance now being considered by the San 
Francisco Board of Supervisors would 
greatly implement his policy on the local 
level. The proposed commission of citi- 
zens, patterned on the successful San 
Francisco Commission on Equal Employ- 
Ment Opportunity, by administering the 
fair housing ordinance with primarily 

tory and educational procedures 
Will greatly facilitate progress in this 
field. San Francisco is to be congratu- 
lated for its trailblazing activities in this 
Vital struggle to assure all our citizens 
equal opportunity to become full-fledged 
Members of our democratic society. 

The editorial follows: 

Sam Francisco Fam HOUSING ORDINANCE 

On Monday, January 22, the San Francisco 
Committee for Fair Housing Practices will in- 
Woduce to the board of supervisors the San 
Francisco fair housing ordinance. 
sats ordinance would declare that discrim- 

tion in the sale or rental of housing on 

© basis of race, religion, or national origin 

Contrary to the public policy of San Fran- 

It would prohibit discrimination in 

8 Sale or rental of housing, except for 
dings containing less than three units, 
nen One is occupied by the owner (Le., the 
2 dividual home or duplex, lived in by the 
‘Wher, is exempted). It would establish a 
ma. on of citizens appointed by the 
p. yor to administer the ordinance, with em- 
Spa on conciliatory and educational pro- 

‘ures, It would follow the successful ex- 
ample of the San Francisco Commission on 
ines, Employment Opportunity by provid- 

Or initial investigation of all complaints, 
Bate for confidential negotiations to elimi- 

any indicated violations. 
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In the rare instance that such consulta- 
tion does not succeeed, the matter would be 
brought to public hearing and finally, if nec- 
essary, brought to the courts. 

Discrimination does exist in housing in 
San Francisco, This is the one area in which 
minority groups must break through to con- 
tinue our slow progress toward full demo- 
cratic citizenship. Inextricably interwoven 
with housing discrimination is the problem 
of discrimination in districting of the public 
schools, 

It is anticipated that the same conserva- 
tive, even reactionary, forces which opposed 
the establishment of a San Francisco Com- 
mission on Equal Employment Opportunity 
will drag out the same old cliches and rea- 
sons in opposition to fair housing. We be- 
lieve, however, that the proponents of the 
ordinance will be able to establish that this 
is a proper step in dealing wtih a very serious, 
aggravated problem. We hope that the 
board of supervisors will show the same cour- 
age and understanding that led them to 
offer leadership to California in the field of 
fair employment practices through passage of 
the San Francisco fair employment ordl- 
nance, 

Support for a law against housing discrim- 
ination cuts across social, political, and re- 
ligious lines. Both the Republican central 
committee of San Francisco and the State 
Democratic central committee have sup- 
ported the enactment of this local ordinance. 

Opponents will contend that the problem 
can best be corrected through education and 
voluntary means, This argument is a sub- 
terfuge, We urge the board of supervisors 
to provide a broad umbrella of law under 
which persons interested in democratic hous- 
ing practices may operate. Moreover, we 
urge each citizen to let the San Francisco 
Board of Supervisors know that he supports 
this proposed ordinance. 


Budget Grows With Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, it is a fact 
often overlooked that the percentage of 
the gross national product devoted to 
Federal spending for peacetime purposes 
has remained about the same for more 
than 20 years. 

Thus a primary factor in the increase 
in the size of the Federal budget through 
the years is the growth of our country, 
its population, its prosperity and its 
economy, 

Mr. Ross Kincade, of Oklahoma City, 
brought out this point in a letter to the 
Daily Oklahoman February 4 which was 
awarded that newspaper’s citation for 
the letter of the week: 

To the EDITOR: 

The President has presented to Congress 
his budget for the fiscal year beginning July 
1. It is a guess of $92.5 billion. No one can 
do more than guess because no noe can 
say that international crisis will not necessi- 
tate more expenditure, or that the economy 
will produce as most economists now believe 
it will. 

Predictably, the political orators sound off 
along party lines. The newspapers are gen- 
erally hostile, and other mass media lacking 
competency to make any analysis are content 
to speculate and make jokes. 
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The best present estimate is that all ex- 
penditure by Federal, State and local gov- 
ernments will be about $150 billion. This is 
a sum which most of us cannot comprehend. 

It is about 27 percent of our predicted 
gross national product of $568 billion, Of 
this, a little more than one half goes 
for national security. We should understand 
that except for national security, there has 
been no appreciable increase in the burden 
of Government spending in the last 20 years. 
In 1939, Government spending (minus de- 
fense) was 13.4 percent of the gross national 
product. In 1960, it was 12.3 percent. This 
is made possible because of the great in- 
crease in our gross national product. We 
are spending more than we used to, but we 
have more to spend. 

We hear a lot about creeping socialism. 
The facts are, Government purchases its 
goods from private firms and pays snlaries 
to individuals. In 1960, 53 percent of Goy- 
ernment expenditures were goods and serv- 
ices purchased from private firms. The other 
47 percent went to employees as salaries. 
Private enterprise has grown tremendously, 
It is evident therefore that socialism has 
not crept very far. 

In these last 20 years we have become a 
nation of 180 million and the world’s great- 
est power; our population has congregated in 
cities which require more goods and services. 

In short, perhaps we have done and are 
continuing to do a pretty good job and 
should quit talking and acting as though we 
are already attending Uncle Sam's wake. 

Ross KINCADE, 

OKLAHOMA CITY. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation of Lithuania has been known to 
history for almost a thousand years. 
During that time the Lithuanian people 
have experienced the joys of greatness 
and independence as well as the trag- 
edies of war and subjugation.: Today 
Lithuania is in one of its darkest 
periods. On this Lithuanian Independ- 
ence Day it is fitting that we who are 
fortunate enough to live in the free 
world pay tribute to the gallant Lithu- 
anian people and express our hope that 
the light of liberty will someday shine 
in their land again. 

The first great period of Lithuanian 
independence was in the Middle Ages. 
During this period the Lithuanians es- 
tablished a powerful state which was 
able to check the German drive to the 
east and protect Europe from the Mon- 
gols and the Tartars. They gave their 
people a degree of freedom which was 
far higher than in neighboring coun- 
tries, and through their education and 
toleration played a significant role in 
the development of European civiliza- 
tion, 

In 1795, however, this bright period 
of Lithuanian history came to an end 
and Lithuania was annexed by Russia. 
The Lithuanians undertook many revolts 
against czarist oppression, but they met 
with no success, Following these revolts 
the Russians launched attempts to wipe 
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out the Lithuanian language and culture 
and replace them with Russian ways, but 
such attempts proved impossible and 
eventually had to be abandoned. 

This long dark period of Russian domi- 
nation was brought to an end by the First 
World War. Although the Lithuanians 
paid a terrible price in that war, in terms 
of lives and devastation, they emerged 
as an independent state once again. It 
was this period of independence, pro- 
claimed on February 16, 1918, that we 
commemorate today. The Lithuanians 
thrived in their work of improving the 
economic and social conditions of their 
people and building an independent 
state, and the next two decades marked 
one of the happiest periods in Lithu- 
anian history. 

But just as the First World War had 
brought freedom to the Lithuanian peo- 
ple, the Second World War deprived 
them of their liberty. Although Lithu- 
ania tried to remain neutral, it was oc- 
cupied by the Red army and in 1940 was 
declared a constituent republic of the 
Soviet Union. Later, in 1941, it was over- 
run by German forces, Still another re- 
versal took place in 1944 when Lithuania 
was retaken by the Soviets, and today 
Lithuania remains under the Soviet dom- 
ination imposed at that time. 

Thus it is that today Lithuania finds 
itself again in a period of darkness, with 
an iron curtain draped around its bor- 
ders to keep out rays of light from the 
free world. However, it is impossible to 
prevent all contact with the outside. I 
feel sure that the statements being made 
here today, showing that the Lithuanian 
people and their love of freedom have 
not been forgotten, will find their way 
to those who cling to their ideals. It is 
my hope that in some small way our 
words will add to their faith that the 
free world will eventually triumph in 
the cold war and the Lithuanians and 
all other peoples denied their political 
and human rights will be able to hold 
high the torch of liberty once again. 


The St. Louis Story Is One of Cooperation 
Between Private and Public Groups— 
Address by Senator Symington at 
Federal Building Dedication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


f OF MISSOURI 
| IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, February 5, the new Federal 
Office Building in St. Louis was dedi- 
cated in my congressional district at 
ceremonies arranged by the Chamber of 
Commerce of St. Louis. Unfortunately, 
I was not able to attend the event be- 
cause of official duties here, the invita- 
tion having arrived too late for me to 
be able to rearrange my schedule. 

I am delighted, however, that among 
those who spoke at the dedication cere- 
monies was Missouri's senior U.S, Sen- 
ator, the Honorable STUART SYMINGTON, 
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who used the occasion to emphasize the 
necessity for close cooperation between 
the public and private sectors of the com- 
munity and of the country to achieve 
real and lasting progress. 
Senator SYMINGTOx's excellent address 
was as follows: 
REMARKS OF SENATOR STUART SYMINGTON, AT 
DEDICATION OF New FEDERAL OFFICE BUILD- 
ING, ST. LOUIS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1962 


It is a pleasure, and a very great honor, 
to participate in the dedication of this, the 
new St. Louis Federal Office Building. 

Completion of this modern facility will 
now afford people of our city, State, and Na- 
tion many savings in time, money, and con- 
venience. 

It will enable the Government and its 
people to do a better job of serving you. 

This new building is also a major link in 
the redevelopment of downtown St. Louis. 
Its location, right here in the plaza area, is 
symbolic of the cooperative work—private, 
local and Federal—that has gone into the 
overall efforts looking toward the renais- 
sance of our town, 

It is a tribute to the St. Louis congres- 
sional Representatives, especially that gra- 
cious and outstanding public servant, Con- 
gresswoman LEONOR SULLIVAN, in whose dis- 
trict we, and this building, now stand, 

The people of St. Louls know, that, if a 
city is to move ahead, if it is to rebuild, the 
real responsibility lies right here at home. 

And that is where it should be. 

It has been shown that the most effective 
work is done by local people—and by local 
funds, 

If we citizens had not voted the bond 
issue of 1935, you would have no Jefferson 
Memorial today. 

Nor would you have the massive slum 
clearance and downtown redevelopment pro- 
gram without the bond issue of 1955. 

The current large Federal investment here 
would not have had a major effect without 
the cooperative efforts of the city govern- 
ment—under such men as our outstanding 
mayor, Raymond Tucker, private business 
leaders who have made fine investments; 
and, most of all, the people themselves, who 
must review and approve what is done. 

The defeat of the recent bond proposals— 
a decision many of us hope will be reversed— 
showed just how important these local ef- 
forts are. It was a defeat against the 
wishes of a majority of St. Louisians; but 
in itself it underscored the importance of 
decision here in our own town. 

Whereas the Federal Government is in- 
vesting less than $20 million in the Jefferson 
Memorial, private and local investment in 
this riverfront and stadium area will be 
well over $100 million. 

Some believe that urban renewal is a 
strictly Federal effort. But experience has 
shown that for each $1 of Federal grants on 
renewal projects, about $5 of local expendi- 
tures are generated. 

And of this local money, about one-half 
is spent for new housing, one-fourth for 
commercial and industrial development, and 
the remaining fourth for a variety of civic 
improvements. 

The Plaza Square apartments right across 
the street provide an excellent illustration. 
Total city and Federal expenditures were less 
than $3 million; total private investment 
more than $20 million. 

The “St, Louis story”—and comparable sto- 
ries in towns and cities throughout the coun- 
try—are stories of cooperation, cooperation 
between private and public groups, joint 
cooperative efforts of local, State, and Federal 
Governments. 

No one group could possibly have done 
this part of the overall job which we dedi- 
cate today. It represents a joint effort, in 
the typical American way—-and we will have 
more such dedications in the years to come. 
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Now we hear much protest these days 
about the great, and by implication unde- 
sirable, increase in Government spen 
for Federal projects such as this one; and 
for another Federal project we all want— 
adequate flood control; and for a Federal 
project most have wanted urban redevlop- 
ment; and for another Federal project we 
want—the Jefferson Memorial; and for an- 
other Federal project we all want—the in- 
terstate highway program. 

Very few Missourians have written us op- 
posing any of these projects. 

But thousands have written supporting 
them, 

Now let me ask you this simple question. 

How can people who write urging tbese 
particular projects for the betterment of 
their city and their State, which, of course. 
require Federal appropriations, nevertheless 
vehemently criticize Federal expenditures in 
general. 

Is it not illogical to advocate Federal proj- 
ects for one’s own locality, but at the same 
time oppose similar Federal projects for 
other cities and States? 

Why should people, who bombard thelr 
representatives to obtain improvements for 
their own area, term comparable appropria- 
tions for other areas socialism? 

In simple justice, how can they expect 
to eat their cake and have it too? 

How in the name of common sense do 
they expect our delegation in the Congress 
to be successful in obtaining desired appro- 
priations for St. Louis and Missouri—but at 
the same time also be successful in blocking 
comparable appropriations for other cities 
and States? 

If they are against such expenditures in 
principle, and want St. Louis and Missouri 
to stay behind, while other communities 
move ahead, let them say so frankly. But 
let's have an end to even the semblance of 
hypocrisy. 

In this connection, you will be most in- 
terested in the following figures: 

In 1939, Government spending, in the non- 
defense area, amounted to 13.3 percent of 
the gross national product; in 1960 it was 
only 10.9 percent. 

Do we in St. Louis want to move back- 
ward by standing still—in investment, in 
employment, in pride of future accomplish- 
ment, while other towns and cities and 
States move forward? 

I believe we do not; and I am confident 
you agree. 

Contrary to another inaccurate story being 
spread around by those who would seem tO 
define as “socialism” any expense which does 
not directly benefit themselves, recent 
have not seen a decline in Government 
stimulation of the private economy; in fact 
the reverse is true. 

Of all funds spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1960, 53 percent went for goods and 
services produced by private firms—firms 
that operate for profit, under the free enter- 
prise system. 

In contrast, in 1929 Government purchases 
from private firms were only 39 percent of 
the total expenditures; so the history of re- 
cent years is one of increasing cooperation, 
for mutual benefit, between private and pub- 
lic sectors of our economy. 

The living standards of the people of 
America are higher today, after taxes, tha? 
any people in the history of the world. 

The corporate profits of the last record 
quarter, after taxes, were $27 billion, the 
greatest in world history. 

These are the facts, 

This is the truth—and it makes for the 
“St. Louis story.” 

I, for one, am mighty proud of what our 
joint effort has done to create this story: 

But that is the past. Let us look to the 
future. Let us now continue, together, 
achieve an ever finer St, Louis and an eyer 
greater Missouri. 

Thank you very much. 
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Textbooks Inadequate on Nazi Horror 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, it is less 
a generation since the Hitler holo- 
faust plunged the world into an era of 
Moral darkness, the consequences of 
Which are still apparent, and from which 
the world will have difficulty emerging 
Within our lifetime, if ever it does. Both 
Passively and by subtle public relation 
Activities, the tragedy of the 20th century 
is being glossed over. 

The Eichmann trial has served in some 
Measure to make aware to the adult 
World the realities of our recent and 

eful history. However, our chil- 
here and abroad are slowly but 
Surely being permitted to forget. This 
is accomplished by deletion of certain 
facts in textbooks, and by strategic elim- 

tion of any reference whatever to 12 
Years of murder. 

A most revealing article on this sub- 
ject appeared in the New York Herald 

of February 18, 1962, written 
by the distinguished education editor of 
that paper, Terry Ferrer. I place the 
article in the Recor» at this time: 

TEXTBOOKS INADEQUATE ON Nazı HORROR 


(By Terry Ferrer) 

It is now more than 16 years since the 
“nd of World War II and the collapse of 
mough time for a whole new gen- 
ration to grow up. For these children, and 
the y those in Germany, the horrors of 
Hitler regime must come from textbooks 
— teachers, from the recitation of dry facts 
vorced from the emotional impact of the 
Joncentration camp, the murder of 6 million 

ews, the cold brutality of the Nazi forces. 

„ PETITION FOR REVISION 
The only trouble is that German children 
are not getting the facts at all—or at least 
getting them straight. ~ 
Neither are American children. 

B Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
eo offered proof last year that only 1 of 
48 social studies texts most frequently 
Used in American junior and senior high 
Gols gives a satisfactory account of Nazi 
tion of the Jews. And nearly one- 
third of the texts skip the subject altogether. 
© New York City Board of Education 


— revise their history books because they 
n't give “adequate knowledge and under- 
tone 8 of Nazi brutalities and mass execu- 
Last week, there was fresh evidence that 
German as well as American children are 
not getting the facts. A study of East and 
t German high school history texts—pub- 
ed in the last 3 years—showed that both 
Sides in the cold war are getting a distorted 
32 bitterly anti-American view of German 
ry, Hitlerism and Jewish persecution. 
a K B. Krug, assistant professor of edu- 
tion in history at the University of Chi- 
eee Graduate School of Education, de- 
bia, d that most West German textbooks are 
Sed and refiect neo-Nazi attitudes “that 
are clearly at variance with the view of Chan- 
Sellor Adenauer, President Luebke, Mayor 
randt, and many other West German leaders 
and scholars.” 
„ Distortions are especially severe in the 
d of the Hitler regime and the ap- 
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praisal of the policies of the United States 
vis-a-vis Germany.” 

In East Germany, Dr. Krug said, history 
textbooks are “a tool for Communist indoc- 
trination in which the primary aim is to 
raise dedicated Communists, who would love 
and admire the Soviet Union and hate West 
Germany, the Western Powers, and espe- 
cially the United States.” 

“Dr. Krug studied eight leading history 
texts, four from each side of divided Ger- 
many. He pointed out that in West Ger- 
many choice of texts is left to each state 
and city authority, while in East Germany 
texts are rigidly controlled by the Central 
Ministry of Education. All eight texts are 
designed for students in grades 8 through 
10 of the Oberschule, roughly equivalent to 
senior high school and junior college in the 
United States. 


DRAWS CONTRASTS 


Writing in the new issue of the School 
Review, a quarterly published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Dr. Krug notes a 
number of issues on which the German cold- 
war adversaries seem at one in their view 
of the past. 

1. Nazi guilt: “The Germans, East and 
West, have failed to comprehend the magni- 
tude of their collective guilt * * * as far as 
high-school textbooks are concerned.” 

Dr. Krug finds it “significant and dis- 
tressing that neither the words Coventry 
nor Lidice are found in the indices of West 
German texts. (The heart of Coventry, the 
English city, was destroyed by Luftwaffe 
bombings, and the entire male population 
of the Czech village of Lidice was massacred 
by the Nazis.) “It is strange indeed,” he 
adds, that Free Germany would wish to hide 
from German youth the two names “which 
have become worldwide symbols of Nazi 
crimes and barbarity.” 

EXPRESS NO SURPRISE 

Neither East nor West German texts con- 
demn or express surprise that the whole 
German people accepted and supported Hit- 
ler and Nazism. East German books blamed 
Nazi barbarity on a band of “Fascists.” 

But both Eastern and Western texts stress 


that the majority of the German people 


knew nothing or next to nothing about these 
crimes.” 

This becomes especially noteworthy in 
view of the fact that about one-third of the 
present members of the East German parlia- 
ment were once card Nazis—and 
one-half of those in the West German Par- 
liament. - 

2. Persecution of Jews: The murder of 6 
million Jews is treated in “a detached and 
restrained manner” in Federal German texts. 
Two books cut the figure down to “prob- 
ably only 4.5 million” Jews. All four de- 
scribe in detail Nazi persecution of Catholics 
and Protestants, but tend to gloss over Jew- 
ish massacres. 


EAST GERMAN TEXTS 


Curlously, East German texts consistently 
play down the fact the Nazis sought to ex- 
terminate Jews—rather the Jews are called 
“anti-Fascists” op Poles. One text, which 
describes such concentration camps as 
Auschwitz, in southern Poland, declares that 
the Fascists “increased their bloody terror 
against the Polish population from year to 
year.” 

3. The Nuremberg trials: West German 
books were highly critical of the trials as 
illegal because they were without precedent 
in international law and were conducted on 
an ex post facto basis. 

East German texts praise the death sen- 
tences given to 12 Nazi leaders, but feel too 
many Nazis got away. “Thus the United 
States and England are attacked by history 
textbooks of both East Germany and West 
Germany,” Dr, Krug said, “by one side for 
being too severe and by the other for being 
too lenient.” 
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4. Anti-Americanism: In West German 
texts, American Presidents, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, and Dwight D. 
Eisenhower are pictured as villians and en- 
emies of the German people. Mr. Roosevelt 
is held personally responsible for the policy 
of unconditional surrender. All three Presi- 
dents are represented as responsible for the 
loss of German lands east of the Older Neisse 
line and for the division of Germany. 


CONTEMPT AND HATRED 


East German books stress contempt and 
hatred toward America, and reiterate the old 
charge about Western Powers delaying the 
second front to weaken Russia. There is no 
mention of American lend-lease to Russia or 
of the armed Anglo-American convoys which 
brought food and military supplies to Rus- 
sia at great loss of life. 

Both East and West Germans agree on the 
need for, and the certainty of, the reunifi- 
cation of Germany. Texts from each side 
see this happening as a result of the col- 
lapse of the other and its incorporation into 
one Germany. 


REVISION ASKED 


Dr. Krug calis for speedy revision, at least 
in West German texts that have not caught 
up with the present alliance of the United 
States wtih the German Federal Republic. 

How soon (if ever) these revisions will 
come is an open question. The Anti-Def- 
amation League said last week that there 
has been no visible improvement in Ameri- 
can texts since its 1961 report. The city 
board of education is still hoping that the 
publishers will d. The American Text- 
book Publishers Institute stresses that text- 
books often require several years to develop 
or change. 

Sixteen years from now, it will be inter- 
esting to see if the Berlin wall has made the 
history books yet. 


What Is the “Christian Approach” 


Toward Russia? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
attached editorial by David Lawrence 
entitled “What Is the ‘Christian Ap- 
proach’ Toward Russia?“ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From U.S. News & World Report, Feb. 26, 
1962} 
War Is THE “CHRISTIAN APPROACH" TOWARD 
RUSSIA? — 
(By David Lawrence) 

The above headline appeared on June 9. 
1950, on this page. It was the subject of an 
editorial which called for the expression of 
our whole-souled desire to remain at peace 
with the Russian People. The concluding 
paragraphs of the article were as follows: 

“Faith in moral force is at a low ebb in 
America. Our statesmen appear to have cast 
it aside despite the lipservice they render 
now and then to ‘the mobilization of spiritual 
and moral forces.” 

“Those words should not be permitted to 
become empty or hypocritical. They demand 
acts of faith and acts of sacrifice that will - 
convince the Russian people we are truly 
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their friends—their brethren in a world of 
evil—seeking the truth that makes men free, 
seeking no conquest except of our own souls, 
and seeking no surrender except of self to 
the guidance of God.“ 

During the 12 years since those lines were 
written, churchmen have made various ef- 
forts to penetrate the souls of the Russian 
people by visits to the Soviet Union and to 
other countries under Communist influence. 

It is interesting, therefore, to note the 
speech of a clergyman, Dr. Dietrich Ritschl, 
who has just returned from a preaching tour 
in Russia, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. He 
is a German-born theologian who has held 
pastorates in Germany and Scotland and is 
now professor at the Presbyterian Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Austin, Tex. Here is a striking 
excerpt from his address at St. Louis on 
February 13, before the Annual Meeting of 
the Division of Christian Education of the 
National Council of Churches: 

“After many visits to Eastern European 
churches, I was invited last fall by the Patri- 
archate,of the Russian Orthodox Church to 
travel through the Soviet Union and to 
preach and discuss theological questions with 
the professors at the theological academies, 
many of them personal friends. 

“The 50 million members of the Orthodox 
Church in the U.S.S.R. live in conditions 
totally different from the many million Pro- 
testants in the smaller Eastern European 
countries. 

“The Russian Christians have suffered with 
the other non-Communisists and also with 
the Communists; they lost twenty million 
people during the war. 

“But in the other countries, communism 
is only 15 years old; the conditions differ 
from country to country. But in the whole 
Communist world, people have learned to 
respect their government even if they dis- 
agree with the party. 

“They do not desire an overthrow of the 
government or a revolution, but they are 
looking for changes and modification of 
the ideological system. 

“In 1948, the Russian Orthodox Church 
still criticized the World Council of Churches 
at Amsterdam, but now she has seen that 


the way to negotiation with Rome is almost 


impossible and she has decided to be in 
solidarity with the Protestant churches in 
the World Council of Churches. 

“This is amazing in the light of the fact 
that the World Council of Churches is so 
heavily criticized by the official party propa- 
ganda. 

“Serious theological work is going on in 
the Russian Orthodox Church. Millions at- 
tend the 4-hour-long worship services. 
About 50 percent of them are over 50 years 
of age, but that still leaves 50 percent who 
are younger. Among them the age group of 
10 to 30 is almost absent from the churches. 

“There is considerable personal freedom 
at the moment, in spite of the strong ideo- 
logical propaganda. Priests and laymen 
pray openly and make the sign of the cross 
in restaurants. 

“In spite of a shortage of buildings, wor- 
ship services are held all over the place, 
including Russian Middle Asia. 

“This is also the case in Eastern Europe 
in general. Eastern Christians do not com- 
pare themselves with us in the West, but 
rather with their conditions in former times. 
This is a hard lesson for us to learn. 

“Protestantism in Eastern Europe is vital 
and strong. I preached several times to 400 
university students in Prague who attended 
the weekly meeting in their church; I also 
preached to large groups in Hungary. 

“Certainly the Eastern Christian's ques- 
tions and answers are different from ours, 
but it is our first lesson here in the West to 
trust that they are Christians and that they 
see their own problems much clearer than 
we. 
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“They have gone through the sufferings 
of persecutions and the war, and haye no 
stronger desire than peace. But they, too, 
live in a world whose political actions are 
often based on fear. It is good news to hear 
that we share this with them. 

“Our detailed problems are different, but 
our basic task is the same: to say the lib- 
erating word into a world of fear, hatred, 
and dishonesty.” 


Temptaton To Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, presently before the House is 
a proposal by which this body would be 
increased from its normal permanent 
membership of 435 to a membership of 
438. The pressures to support such a 
measure are especially great on those 
who represent the three beneficiary 
States of Missouri, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania. In the light of these 
pressures, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
in its lead editorial of this morning, 
urges the Congress to “Resist the Temp- 
tation.” This editorial spells out some 
important considerations in this matter 
and I would like to take this opportunity 
to share the admonition of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat with my colleagues: 

From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 

Feb. 19, 1963] 


RESIST THE TEMPTATION 


The Congress this week will vote upon a 
bill which would increase the membership 
of the House of Representatives by three 
seats. One of the three would come to 
Missouri, the other two going to Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania. 

There is great temptation in this bill for 
the Missouri delegation to vote for the bill. 
It would save the seat currently held by 
Representative MorcaNn M. Movu.per, and 
would continue the Missouri delegation at 
11 rather than 10. Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania delegations are under similar 
pressures, and state prestige is considered to 
be at stake. : 

This, it seems to us, misses the main issue. 
The current strength of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is 435, considered by most stu- 
dents of government to be a decidedly 
unwieldy number. Any increase, however 
momentarily advantageous to this State, 
adds to this problem. The current popu- 
lation trend, with Missouri failing to keep 
pace in population growth, indicates that 
this would be but a short-lived advantage 
until the next census in 1970. 

In 1910, when the size of the House was 
fixed at its present number, the argument 
Was persuasively made that the larger the 
House, the greater its relative disadvantage 
in prestige to the Executive and the Senate. 
By a narrow margin, an attempt to fix the 
House’s size at 300 was defeated and 435 
was set. 

The admission of Alaska and Hawaii auto- 
matically subtracted two seats from the 
earlier 48 states, and now Hawaii has quali- 
fied for a second seat. These three seats, 
combined with failure to keep pace, have 
cost Missouri, and Illinois as well, a seat 
each, as well as many other states one or 
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more seats, while fast-growing states lke 
Califorina and Florida have gained many 
districts. 

The overriding question to Missouri Con- 
gressmen must not be the temporary ad- 
vantage of holding for another 8 years 3 
seat to which we are not entitled under 
current legislation, but rather the question 
of maintaining the prestige and efficient 
management of the House of Representatives 
both actually and relatively to the Senate 
and the executive branch. 

If it is right, as we believe it is, to maintain 
a House at the smallest feasible number, it 
is no less right if we happen to be the 
temporary beneficiaries of enlargement. 

For all these reasons, we hope that the 
Missouri delegation will resist the under- 
standable temptation to widen an 
unwieldy organization, and vote to retain 
the House membership at its present size. 


A Letter From Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, ever 
so often there comes into my office # 
letter from home which I feel accura 
summarizes the feelings of so many 
the people whom I am privileged to 
represent. I feel that such a letter de- 
serves to be read by others besides 
myself, although I am certain my col- 
leagues receive many letters of a similar 
nature. 

Following is just such a letter from 
Mrs. Dolores Waterman of Dewitt, N.Y. 
It is simple and direct, and it expresses 
the concern which many Americans fee! 
today. Mrs. Waterman asks sev 
rhetorical questions as well as several 
searching questions to which we would 
both like to have the answers. 

This housewife, who wrongly feels that 
it might be a bit audacious for her to 
offer solutions, has some comments that 
many of our national leaders would do 
well to digest. This letter further sub- 
stantiates my belief that public ’ 
in this country is usually one or tw? 
jumps ahead of that which emanates 
from the high councils here in Washing- 
ten. And for that we can all offer 
thanks. 

Dran Mr. RIEHLMaN: I am writing this 
letter in the hope that you might be inter- 
ested in the thoughts and concerns of one 
of your constituents back home. 

I haye become increasingly discouraged 
and disillusioned about the world situation 
in recent years, not only by what has been 
done to the United States and other countries 
of the free world, but by what we hare not 
been doing in response. It will seem, per- 
haps, audacious for a simple housewife to 
think she has some solutions to the problems 
of the world, but it seems to me that some 
of them we could find solvable if we-could 
just revert back to the vibrant, energetic: 
determined Nation that we were a few 
decades ago. 

Why are we constantly cowed by Com- 
munist threats all over the world? Why do 
we constantly back away from communisti¢ 
challenges? Why do our representatives sit 
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Patiently at conferences im Geneva when 
me knows they are hopeless and use- 
lesa? Why do we have to accept, willingly, 
Taise in our taxes in order to finance a 
rehabilitation program for our neighbors 
‘uth of the border when the recipients have 
Xo intention of cooperating with us in any 
Way. We are a generous people and to a 
man want to help wherever we can, but our 
Seherosity has gotten us nothing but con- 
Tastee and ridicule throughout the world. 
R tead of charity, which everyone resents, 
be can we not be generous and business- 
as well? Iam not at all happy to think 
t our hard-earned money is going to 
People who already have more wealth than 
hey know what to do with, while the 
1 will remain hungry. Since sending 
pends at all to the nations of this hemisphere 
or their rehabilitation is interfering in their 
affairs, as I see it, why are we so 
about setting down stipulations as to 
how it is to be distributed? Why not send 
economic experts to formulate plans to 
this help where it is needed, and not 
the few who are already privileged? I 
Rear the word “blackmail” in regard to this 
*ty generous offer from the United States 
it hurts and appalls me to think that 
Sty nation in this hemisphere finds us in 
& timorous position as to even enter- 

tain the notion of blackmail. 
Is there nothing that can be done? Can 
not take a stand on anything? It has 
Said that we are at our best during 
Heaven help us if we wait until 
show what we are made of. I feel 
in that a truly firm stand on every- 
that is important to our welfare just 
at least slow the tide of evil that 
ds us, but the picture of the timid 
can with hat in hand only whets the 
tites of those who would like to destroy 
and fans the fire of ambition for those 
ho have big plans for the. United States. 
Thanking you for your indulgence, I 

Temain, 


Respectfully yours, 


ji 


g 


TLE 


fg 


a 


B. WATERMAN, 


Scouting and the Family 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 3 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 
tE GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
of extend my remarks in the Appendix 
the Record, I include the following 
Igorin] from the Progress, February 7, 


SCOUTING AND THE FAMILY 


Since 1910, more than 34 million Ameri- 
or have been identified with the Boy Scouts 
by whose 52d anniversary is observed 
Boy Scout Week, February 7 to 13. 
has is scarcely an American family that 
not felt its influence. 
Many families there have now been three 
generations active in its work. 
m Nen as Scouting strengthens family life 
America, this year’s Boy Scout Week ob- 
ance focuses on the contribution families 
¥ © both to scouting and the American 
ay of life. 
1 the younger boy program ub Scout- 
S parents participate with their sons. 
Mothers serve as dèn mothers or helpers in 
acher ways and fathers become den dads 
nd Cub pack committeemen. 
in Boy Scouting and the older boy program 
exploring, parents show their interest by 
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their participation in scouting functions. It 
has become tradition in scouting for mothers 
to wear miniature pins of their sons’ ranks. 

Scout leaders feel that because of the active 
participation of parents in scouting’s pro- 
grams that a profound impression is being 
made on the homelife of millions of Ameri- 
cans. Families brought together by scouting 
are said to be stronger families. Certainly 
stronger families mean a stronger America. 

During Boy Scout Week, through unit, 
district, and council programs typical scout- 
ing families will be recognized. 

We join in saluting scouting for the role 
it plays in the families of the Cub Scouts, 
Boy Scouts and Explorers of the Bucktail 
Council and especially the Clearfield and 
Moshannon districts. They are the kind of 
families that are building the kind of char- 
acter in young people that is America's true 
strength. 


Community Colleges Play Vital Role in 
American Educational System 


* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. ULLMAN. * Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased by the increasing interest which 
is being shown in the community college 
concept. I have long felt that these in- 
stitutions have a unique and vital role 
to play in the American educational sys- 
tem and following my first election to 
Congress in 1956, I began working on 
legislation to provide a Federal program 
of assistance to the States to stimulate 
the development and expansion of com- 
munity colleges. I have introduced such 
legislation in each of the Congresses 
in which I have served. My bill in the 
present Congress is H.R. 16. 

It is with pleasure, therefore, that I 
call to my colleagues’ special attention 
two recent articles from the Washington 
Post, commenting favorably on the de- 
velopment of the community college 
concept. 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 11, 1962] 
SPREAD or JUNIOR COLLEGES IN UNITED STATES 
Bears OUT THE PROPHET JORDAN 
(By Carole Bowie) 

Fifty years ago David Starr Jordan, then 
president of Stanford University, predicted 
that the spread of the junior college would 
be viewed as “the most significant occurence 
in American education in the present cen- 


Today, when the junior college movement 
is being widely described as a 20th century 
phenomenon and cited as an answer to 
many critical educational problems, there is 
little, if any, doubt of the fulfillment of 
Jordan's prophecy. 

The number of junior colleges has more 
than tripled since 1921 to a total of 667. 
Located in every State, they enroll one of 
every four students currently attending an 
institution of higher learning. ‘ 

Further, there is widespread conviction 
among educators that the junior college 
movement has not yet—indeed, must not 
have—reached its zenith. California's new 
master plan for higher education calls for 22 
new 2-year institutions. 

Plans for expansion of junior college facil- 
ities are also underway in other States, in- 
cluding New York, Florida, and Maryland. 
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Legislation to establish a junior college in 
the District has been approved by the Sen- 
ate but has been stalled in the House Dis- 
trict Committee for a year. 

The Senate also, last week, approved a 
Federal aid program to help colleges build 
classrooms and laboratories which includes 
$250 million in matching grants for 2-year 
colleges. But the junior college aid must 
survive compromise with a House college aid 
bill that did not include junior college funds, 

Spurring the rise of the junior college is 
its potential as a way to ease enrollment de- 
mands on 4-year colleges and to meet in- 
dividual and national needs that are now 
met in no other type of institution. 

The diverse curriculum which character- 
izes the junior college includes: 

“Transfer” courses in the liberal arts equiv- 
alent to the freshman and sophomore years 
in a 4-year institution. Some educators 
hope the bulk of students will take their first 
2 years of college in these programs, mak- 
ing room in universities and leaving them 
free to concentrate on advanced studies. 

Terminal programs in semiprofessional 
vocational and technical skills not offered 
in most 4-year colleges. These. programs, 
educators think, provide an important source 
of technical manpower critically needed by 
the Nation. 

Evening programs for adults working for 
a degree, to improve their cultural back- 
grounds, or to get a better Job. Educators 
see these programs as a potent force in up- 
lifting the social and economic level of the 
community. 

And in a nation troubled by the fact 
that less than half its college-age youth seeks 
higher education, the junior college, located 
as it is in the community, promises other 
benefits. 

It offers a doorway to higher education 
for students who do not have enough money 
to go away from home to school. And it 
provides a place where students undecided 
between college and vocational education 
can make up their minds. 

Junior colleges have a place also for “late 
bloomers“ who are capable of college work 
but cannot get into a 4-year institution be- 
cause of poor high school grades and for 
students who want some, but not 4 years, 
of higher education. 

It should be noted, too, that the biggest 
boom has been among publicly supported 
junior colleges. They now comprise 59 per- 
cent of all 2-year institutions and enroll 90 
percent of all Junior college students. 

If the junior college has been the darling 
of communities throughout the Nation, it is 
even more so to the District where, unlike 
every State, there is no publicly supported 
institution of higher learning. 

District Teachers College, school officials 
have pointed out, is established solely to 
train teachers, so offers no general program, 
and students must sign affidavits declaring 
their intention to teach to be admitted. 

Coupled with the lack of educational op- 
portunity, proponents of a junior college for 
the city can cite the low economic level of 
many of the city’s students and the very 
pressing need to provide technical and vo- 
cation training for both young people and 
adults, 

What impact a new junior college would 
have on the low percentage of District high 
school graduates who continue their edu- 
cation is difficult to predict. There is evi- 
dence, however, that junior colleges elsę- 
where have greatly increased the educational 
ambitions of youth. 

In Jackson County, Fla., for example, only 
7 percent of its high school graduates en- 
rolled in college during the year Chipola 
Junior College was founded. Twelve years 
later, in 1959, 52 percent of the graduates 
were beginning college careers—45 percent 
of them at Chipola, 
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From the Washington Post, Feb. 19, 1962] 


IDEA oF COMMUNITY COLLEGE Has BIG APPEAL 
AT Lrrri Cost 
(By Elsie Carper) 

One phase of the Federal-aid-to-higher- 
education program with big dividends for 
little cost is the proposal for grants to States 
to help build community colleges. 

The possibilities that the little 2-year col- 
leges offer in taking the pressure of increas- 
ing enrollments off big universities has ap- 
peal for both exponents of Federal aid and 
those who have opposed it. 

The aid-to-higher-education bill approved 
by the Senate includes $50 million a year 
for the next 5 years to be allocated to the 
States as matching funds to stimulate con- 
struction of community or junior colleges. 

LITTLE OPPOSITION 


Although the Senate debated other sec- 
tions of the bill—$1.5 billion over the 5 years 
for loans to colleges for classroom construc- 
tion and $924 million fer scholarships for 
worthy students—the community college 
program sailed through without opposition. 

Two of the Senate’s most conservative Re- 
publicans, Barry GOLDWATER of Arizona, and 
Joun G. Tower of Texas, commented that 
although they oppose every form of Federal 
aid to education they recognize the desira- 
bility of increasing the number of junior 
colleges. 

“If we were confronted with the necessity 
of supporting some form of Federal aid for 
higher education but given a choice as to 
what form such aid should take, we would 
unreservedly favor aid exclusively for the 
building of more junior colleges,” the two 
Republicans said in a statement. 


BACKERS GIVEN HOPE 


The near endorsement by the two impla- 
cable foes of Federal spending has given 
backers of the community college program 
hope that this section of the Senate bill 
earmarking funds will survive a House- 
Senate conference. 

The ald-to-higher- education bill approved 
by the House provides the $1.5 billion for 
college classroom construction, 60 percent in 
the form of grants and 40 percent in loans, 
but nothing specifically for community col- 
leges. 

Major disputes between Senate and House 
conferees who will be charged with working 
out a compromise bill is expected to be 
over the scholarships. House Republicans 
have so far blocked the conference because 
of the scholarship provisions in the Senate 
bill. > 
There is also a second point of disagree- 
ment that must be resolved in the con- 
ference. With the exception of matching 
grants for junior colleges, the Senate bill 
limits funds for classroom construction to 
loans. 

In practical application this means that 
some State universities will not be able to 
participate in the program because of 
statutes prohibiting borrowing for construc- 


tion of nonrevenue-produeing facilities. 


While they can borrow to construct dormi- 

tories, from which they receive rental in- 

come, they cannot borrow for classrooms. 
“MAJOR NEW HOPE” 


The House bill, on the other hand, au- 
thorizes both grants and loans but opens 
up the religious issue of grants to church 
schools. : 

In commenting on the section of the 
Senate bill authorizing the matching grants 
for community colleges, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare called 
the two-year institutions “a major new hpe 
for the successful accommodation of in- 
creasing enrollments.” 

Senator CLIFFORD Case (Republican, of 
New Jersey), who has campaigned for the 
legislation for 5 years, estimates that if all 
the States and the District of Columbia 
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take advantage of the grants by appropriat- 
ing additional funds that about a quarter of 
a million students will be able to continue 
their education. 

Testifying before the Committee, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare Abraham 
Ribicoff described the community college as 
“the answer to the floodgate of education in 
this country.” 

“I feel with the fantastic cost of educa- 
tion, fantastic cost of buildings, the fantas- 
tic cost of room and board, that the answer 
to the large educational problem will be 
found in the community,” Ribicoff said. 


National Lutheran Council Supports the 
United Nations and Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in resolutions adopted at its 
44th annual meeting held in Atlantic 
City, N.J., the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil went on record supporting participa- 
tion by the United States in the United 
Nations and the endorsement of the ob- 
jectives of the Peace Corps. 

The meeting was held January 30 to 
February 1, 1962. The Lutheran Coun- 
cil is a joint agency for Lutheran church 
bodies comprising 5,500,000 baptized 
members. One of its constitutional pur- 
poses is to witness for the Lutheran 
Church on matters which require an ex- 
pression of common faith, ideals, and 
program.” 

Over 10 years ago the council adopted 
a resolution supporting participation by 
the United States in the United Nations. 
Because of various pressures throughout 
the country to alter or weaken such sup- 
port, the council at this annual meeting 
reaffirmed its earlier statement. 


In its resolution concerning the Peace 
Corps the council gave general endorse- 
ment to the objectives of the Peace 
Corps and encouraged qualified 
Lutherans to participate in it. At the 
same time, it expressed the judgment 
that the council itself, as a church 
agency, should not enter into any con- 
tractual relationships with the Peace 
Corps. 

I include herewith, Mr. Speaker, the 
resolutions which the council adopted: 
Unirep NATIONS 
Whereas Christians everywhere in a di- 
vided and strife-torn world continue to pro- 
claim the power of love and fustice, and 

seek peace for all men and nations; and 

Whereas the United Nations has been un- 
der increasing pressures both here in 
America and abroad from those who have 
become impatient when its political and 
diplomatic efforts toward world peace have 
achieved less than perfect results in an im- 
perfect world; and 

Whereas the United Nations has achieved 
noteworthy results in preserving a degree of 
peace in a series of military crises, and has 
established praiseworthy advances in fields 
that include health, education, labor, trade, 
relief, rehabilitation, resettlement, and hu- 
man rights; and 
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Whereas this, organization presents to 
mankind, under the providence of God. 2 
most hopeful opportunity for sharing the 
benefits of civilization, and using man’s new 
powers to enhance the dignity and freedom 
of individuals and nations: Now, therefor 
be it 

Resolved, That the National Lutheran 
Council hereby reaffirms its 1951 statemen 
of confidence in the usefulness of the Uni 
Nations, and expresses the hope that the 
Government of the United States, maintain 
ing a place in the family of nations in a was 
which seeks to cooperate for the good of all 
rather than to exercise domination 10 
achievement of narrowly self-centered put 
poses, may continue to contribute Jeader 
ship and support of this agency of interns 
tional cooperation; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 4 
sent to the Secretary General of the Uni 
Nations and the Secretary of State of 
United States of America. 

Peace Corps 

Whereas the Peace Corps has been estab- 
lished by the U.S. Government to help 10 
people of interested countries and areas 
meeting their needs for skilled manpower 
as well as to promote a better understanding 
of the American people on the part of tf 
peoples served and a better understanding 
other peoples on the part of the American 
people; and 

Whereas the Peace Corps provides a i 
ative opportunity for citizens of good z 
and competence to serve human need, 4 
to demonstrate the power of disciplined 
service given v-ithout prospect of pecu 
advantage; and 

Whereas the Christian’s call into the fel- 
lowship of the church is at the same sme 
a call to active participation, under the sign 
of the cross, in the world as * 
realm in which God is active in creation. 
judgment, and redemption: Now, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the National Luthers? 
Council: 

1. Register its general endorsement of the 
objectives of the Peace Corps. 5 

2. Commend the President and the Co? 
gress for the inauguration of a Peace 
Corps program which has already given evi- 
dence of high standards of performance. 

3. Commend the administration of so 
Peace Corps for its announced policy of d 
approving churches and religious agencie® 
as sponsors of Peace Corps projects and ex- 
press the hope that this policy will be maln- 
tained. 

4. Encourage qualified Lutherans to par- 
ticipate in the Peace Corps program as 2 sI 
nificant opportunity for service. 


Scholarship To Relieve Physician 
Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Nr. 
Speaker, the Health and Safety Sub- 
committee, of which I am a member, of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commer? 
Committee has recently concluded hea!” 
ings on H.R. 4999, the Health Professions 
Educational Assistance Act. 

There is much merit in this legisla” 
tion. Under leave to extend my remark 
I include herewith an interesting and 
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timely letter on this issue which ap- 
Deared in today's issue of the New York 
Times. The letter which is written by 
Dr. Benedict J. Duffy, professor of pre- 
'entive medicine, Seton Hall Medical 
School, very aptly sums up the case for 
the administration's bill: 
d the EDITOR oF THE NEw York Times: 
A frequently repeated article of faith is 
nat this country has the best medical care 
the world. If this Is so, it isn’t too ob- 
8 when one considers that the United 
tates stands well down the list of Western 
Rations in such measures of better health 
as are available. 
of the World Health Organization 
Peed this country to be 1ith on the list 
v infant mortality. As for dying sooner the 
hited States stands 13th on the list for life 
l cy among males, according to the 
122 Demographic Yearbook of the United 
hatten. Scandinavia and Great Britain 
Ve significantly better records in both 
regards. 
In addition to this sobering evidence of 
the Questionable adequacy of this country's 
t medical achievement there is the 


The supply of physicians is one critical 
The ratio of active physicians to 
has declined sharply and will 
to inue to decline unless steps are taken 
ot increase both the number and support 
Medical schools and their students. 
The private sector—individuals, founda- 
es, church groups—has re- 
*Ponded with a tremendous outpouring of 
Many States such as New York, have 
Vested heavily in medical education. But 
is clearly an end to private endowment 
Many States have even more urgent 
for their aged and chronically ill 
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SUPPORT URGED 

ical educstion is both a graduate study 

Science. It should be supported as 

The overwhelming majority of građ- 
students in mathematics, physics, and 

chemistry Federal 
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education and training. 
of) PUL, H.R. 4999, authorizing scholarships 
ot ‘PProximately 61.500 to about one-fourth 
hog students in each eligible medical 
ìl is currently before the Congress. 
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Every medical school and other 
than the American Medical Association has 
endorsed this legislation as minimal, con- 
servative, and urgently necessary. 

Not all of the AMA agrees with itself. 
Commenting on the present situation, which 
requires that yearly over 750 foreign-trained 
physicians be imported to maintain our 
present services, the progressive Council on 
Medical Education has stated: This is per- 
haps the first prosperous, great, and strong 
nation since the Roman Empire that has 
ever needed physicians educated outside its 
own boundaries to provide necessary medical 
care for its own populace.” 

If our national medical-care situation is 
not to become even worse, the American 
Medical Association leadership and the 
American people should heed these storm 
signals and urge congressional approval of 
the medical-education bill at this session 
and in its entirety. The health of the 
American people is at stake. 

Brenenicr J. Durry, M.D., 
Professor, Department of Preventive 
Medicine, Seton Hall Medical School. 
Jersey Crry, NJ., February 8, 1962. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies. of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 59 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
a (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
19: 5 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 


the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 
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RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
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[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
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Federal Water Resources Planning and 
Potomac River Basin Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
development, protection and utilization 
ot our Nation’s water resources are 
Vitally essential to the welfare and ad- 

ent of our civilization. The 
kravity and magnitude of the problem 
© it imperative that the Federal 
povernment move as rapidly as possible 
take affirmative action in its solution 
yhich has ceased to be a matter of ex- 
usive local or State concern, 
1 President Kennedy's water resources 
lanning program as proposed by 
phate 2246, now pending in the Senate 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
1 set up a comprehensive framework 
Ps water resources planning within 
Star basins throughout the United 
tion = The enactment of this legisla- 
t would afford a proportional means 
or cooperative participation by Com- 
Missions and organizations presently 
active in this field. 

Outstanding in its contribution to this 
has been the Interstate Com- 
on the Potomac River Basin. 
Commission is an arm of the Gov- 
ent created by a treaty which was 
into by four States and the Dis- 
of Columbia and approved by Con- 
The Commission consists of 
rs, 3 appointed by each of the 5 
es to its treaty—the States of 


the municipality of the 
t of Columbia, and 3 Commission- 
appointed by the President of the 
hited States. 
Commission’s Executive Director, 
19 S. Tisdale, has advised that since 
56, 58 pollution-abatement projects 
$32.3 million have been com- 
Dleted under its program, of which $5.9 
Mullion came from Federal grants-in-aid. 
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— Which reports that Col. Warren 
hap Ohnson of the U.S. Army Engineers 
for estimated basic development costs 
the Potomac River Basin will be 

a brorimately $500 million, spread over 
50-year period. He further antici- 
that initial construction will be 
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As Colonel Johnson suggested, some sort 
of basinwide authority seems to be by all 
odds the most logical and sensible means 
of dealing with the problem. 

Certainly one possibility which should be 
investigated, in our opinion, is that the 
functions of the existing Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Potomac River Basin might be 
expanded to take over the necessary eco- 
nomic and political chores. 


On January 25, 1962, I addressed the 
winter meeting of the Commission at a 
luncheon at the Willard Hotel, here in 
Washington, D.C., on the subject of 
“Federal Water Resources Planning and 
River Basin Management.” Officials 
present were: from West Virginia, Com- 
missioners Charles V. Bush, Berkeley 
Springs, and Samuel R, Pancake, Rom- 
ney. Our third Commissioner, Dr, N. H. 
Dyer, Charleston, was represented by J. 
H. Millar, director, sanitary engineering 
division, State department of health and 
also attending was Mr. Kenneth Old, Jr., 
engineer, Division of Water Resources, 
West Virginia Department of Natural 
Resources. 

Representing Maryland were: Com- 
mission Chairman Hon. H. Winship 
Wheatley, Jr., Commissioner George 
F. Hazelwood and Alternate Commis- 
sioner Joseph F, Kaylor. 

From the District of Columbia were 
Commissioners David V. Auld and Lee F. 
Dante. Alternate Commissioner William 
H. Cary, Jr., represented the third Com- 
missioner, Dr. Daniel L. Finucane. 

Others present were: Dr. Charles L. 
Wilbar, Jr., Commissioner from Penn- 
Sylvania and from the U.S. Government 
were Commissioner Lawrence M. Fisher 
and Alternate Commissioner Callis H. 
Atkins. 

Included in my address were an out- 
line of the Nation’s water needs and 
a brief summary of the Water Resources 
Planning Act. This legislation is of 
timely interest to many of our citizens. 

I ask unanimous consent to have my 
remarks printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, tħe remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows. 

FEDERAL WATER RESOURCES PLANNING AND 
RIVER BASIN MANAGEMENT 
(An address by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

Democrat, of West Virginia, at the wihter 

meeting of the Interstate Commission on 

the Potomac River Basin, Willard Hotel, 

luncheon 12:15 p.m., Washington, D.C., 

January 25, 1962) 

It is always a pleasure to return and par- 
ticipate in the activities of this commission, 
activities which enlisted my support almost 
25 years ago when we addressed the problem 
of pollution abatement before the Potomac 
Valley Joint Conference on River Pollution. 

Your interstate commission, which grew 
out of that conference, has performed yeo- 
man service in bringing coherent and effec- 


tive pollution abatement practices to the 
Potomac River Basin, and in setting forth 
guidelines of action for other areas. Now, 
however, as the program of this meeting 
indicates, and as your most able director,. 
Ellis Tisdale, informed me in a recent letter, 
your commission is prepared to move ahead 
into the broader fleld of water resources con- 
servation. 

This development is most encouraging. 
If I might be excused for quoting myself, 
let us note that the need for expanding your 
commission’s responsibilities and actions 
was stressed in my remarks to your winter 
meeting 3 years ago. 

I commented that “the most serious pollu- 
tion problem, and one which indicates the 
need for expanding the Commission’s re- 
sponsibllities, is that of soil erosion and 
siltation. This presents a problem which 
reaches beyond the narrow limits of pollution 
abatement, a restrictive practice, into the 
fields of forest management, farming prac- 
tices, urban and suburban housing develop- 
ments, and highway construction.” 

It is my hope that legislation now pending 
in the 87th Congress will offer Federal lead- 
ership and financial assistance in facing not 
only this problem but the entire gamut of 
questions encountered in water resources 
management, 

In his letter to the Congress which ac- 
companied his proposed Water Resources 
Planning Act last year, President Kennedy 
stated that— é 

“We have a national obligation to 
our basic water supply so it will be available 
when and where needed and in acceptable 
quality and quantity—and we have no time 
to lose. The planning authorized by this 
legislation will provide a vital tool for achiev- 
ing effective water resources management.” 

The measure of the problem is readily 
apparent upon even the most cursory ex- 
amination of our water consumption figures. 
In 1900 we used 40 billion gallons of fresh 
water daily. At the present time our con- 
sumption is approximately 300 billion gal- 
lons a day, and it is estimated that by 1980— 
less than 20 years ahead—it will reach 650 
billion gallons, The current estimate of usa- 
ble fresh water in lakes, streams and reser- 
voirs is 650 billion gallons daily. Thus, it is 
evident that we will soon reach our national 
limit in water supply, a problem which can 
be surmounted only by a wise management 
policy and the advancement of technology 
in the reusage of water. 

Nor do these figures reveal the variable 
conditions of supply and the complexities of 
furnishing water when and where it is 
needed. The era of megalopolis, or the super- 
city, is already with us. Along the Atlantic 
seaboard, the area from Boston to Norfolk 
is virtually one unbroken metropolis, In 
1900 some 35 percent of the American popu- 
lation lived in towns and cities; by 1950 the 
population of our urban centers comprised 
approximately 60 percent of the total. And 
by the year 2000 it is estimated that 85 per- 
cent of our population will be residing in 
urban complexes. 

No person in public life has contributed 
more to the conservation and development 
of our national water resources or expended 
greater effort in the field of water pollution 
control than my knowledgeable colleague, 
the Honorable ROBERT S. KERR. 
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Senator Keer is the ranking member of 
the Senate Committee on Public Works and 
is chairman of its Subcommittee on Flood 
Control, Rivers and Harbors, of which I am 
privileged to be a member. He was also 
chairman of the important Select Commit- 
tee on National Water Resources which was 
formed in April 1959, under provisions of 
Senate Resolution 48 of the 86th Congress to 
make studies of the extent to which water re- 

activities in the United States are 
related to the national interest and for other 


purposes. 

The senior Senator from Oklahoma in the 
foreword of the committee's report, January 
30, 1961, clearly and succinctly draws atten- 
tion to the urgency of moving forward in 
the field of water conservation and pollu- 
tion control. He said: 

“The nature, the immediacy, and the 
gravity of the water resources problems faced 
by the United States vary greatly from region 
to region, but it is clear that all parts of the 
country either have or will have problems. 

“The committee's studies show the im- 
portance of maintaining water quality 
through pollution abatement in order that 
increased reuse of water will be possible, 
and to improve conditions for recreation and 
for conservation of fish and wildlife to sup- 
port increased leisure time activities of the 


“The committee also stresses the import- 
ance of research and development in order 
to promote more efficient use of available 
water resources and to find economical ways 
of developing new water supplies through 
such techniques as desalting ocean water, 
purifying brackish water, weather modifica- 
tion, etc, The committee asks that Federal 
research programs in these fields be coordi- 
nated, so that the Congress and the public 
may be better informed.” 

Significant excerpts from part I of the re- 
port emphasize that: 

“The task confronting the Nation in the 
water field is one of mecting the growing 
demands on water resources in the most ef- 
ficient manner consistent with accepted 
public aims. It is important that plans be 
made to meet demands before they arise 80 
as to avoid any retardation of economic ac- 
tivity in particular localities because of a 
deficiency in water development. The prob- 
lem is a dynamic one because the rapid ad- 
vances of science continually stimulate new 
demands while at the same time opening up 
new opportunities for meeting them. Since 
Government has of necessity assumed major 

bilities in many fields of water de- 
velopment and management, it must equip 
itself through the adoption of and 
policies to deal with this dynamic situation.” 

The Ist session of the 87th Congress com- 
mitted itself to the pollution abatement 
aspect of the problem by enacting the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Amendments of 
1961, Thus the annual Federal construction 
grants authorized to assist communities were 
increased from the existing $50 million to 
$80 million for fiscal 1962, $90 million for 
fiscal 1963 and $100 million for each of the 
fiscal years 1964-67. yi 

The 1961 legislation also increased the an- 
nual Federal matching grants for adminis- 
tratton of pollution control programs from 
$3 million to $5 million and extended the 
program for 7 years. It also authorized $5 
million annually for the development of 
new methods of sewage treatment, and re- 
moved the $100,000 annual limitation on 
research fellowships granted by HEW. These 
provisions, as well as others not mentioned, 
have greatly augmented Federal assistance 
to State and local governments in their ef- 
forts to combat water pollution. 

Yet, as I indicated, the need for an as- 
sured water supply of high quality through- 
out the United States poses questions which 
far exceed a pollution abatement program. 
It is this need to which the President's Water 
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Resources Planning Act of 1961—now pend- 
ing before the full Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee in the Senate—is addressed. 

Joint hearings in which I was privileged 
to participate were conducted last July and 
August before the Interior and Publie Works 
Committees. 

Briefly stated, S. 2246, which embodies the 
President's pro would do the following: 

In title I, it would establish a Cabinet- 

level Water Resources Council composed of 
the Secretaries of the Army, Interior, Agri- 
culture, and HEW and a Chairman of the 
Council designated by the President. The 
council would serve as the principal focus 
within the executive branch for a compre- 
hensive framework for water resources plan- 
ning within river basins throughout the 
United States and as a source of overall 
guidance and standards for planning. The 
need for some such structure for overall] co- 
ordination is apparent when one notes that 
there are at present some 22 Federal agencies 
from the various departments and independ- 
ent administrative bodies which are active in 
the field of water resources conservation, 
planning, and development. 
- In title II, S. 2246 would authorize the 
establishment by the President, at the re- 
quest of the Governor of one or more of the 
affected States or of the council, of a river 
basin, or group of related river basins in the 
United States. 

These commissions, which would be com- 
posed of representatives of the States and 
Federal agencies concerned, would have the 
responsibility of preparing and keeping cur- 
rent comprehensive and integrated plans for 
Federal, State and local development of 
water and related land resources. They 
would also recommend long-range schedules 
of priorities for the collection and analysis 
of basic data and for investigation, planning 
and construction of projects. 

Title IIT of the act would authorize Fed- 
eral matching grants to the States of $5 
million for each of the years within the 10- 
year target period, to assist the States in 
developing comprehensive water resources 
plans and in participating in the develop- 
ment of the plans authorized in title II, 
Thus, it provides an element more essential 
than ever before to the total water resources 
effort which the future of Amcrica demands. 

Not only does the President's proposal 
offer a coherent framework within which 
such commissions as yours may be accom- 
modated. But even more important, it is 
national in scope and will enable us to 
tackle not only comprehensive planning 
within river basins, but also comprehensive 
planning in dealing with the total water re- 
sources of the country. 3 

It is worthy of mention that the proposal 
embodies the established policy of the Con- 
gress and of the report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Water Resources in that the river 
basin planning contemplated by the pro- 
posed legislation would require that any 
river basin plan should take account of 
domestic, agricultural, recreational, indus- 
trial and energy needs as well as those of 
fish and wildlife and other conservation in- 
terests. In this regard, the proposal avails 
Itself of the wisdom and experience of water 
resources planning achieved in almost three 
decades of administering the Tennessce Val- 
ley Authority, which, in its regional concept, 
constitutes one of the significant creations 
of Government in this century. I speak 
now, of course, not with reference to the 
issue of public power, but solely in terms 
of resources planning in the light of the total 
human and natural ecology of a reglon or 
river basin. 

The President’s Water Resources Planning 
Act offers a truly major step forward for 
America and, if enacted, will be the fulfill- 
ment of one of his most important campaign 
commitments. It is my hope, and my belief, 
that the bill will be reported and favorably 
acted on by Congress during this session. 
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A $1 Trillion Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


E OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, “Youth 
Wants To Know” will know about our 
shocking national debt of over $1 trillion- 
The National Government can no longer 
hide these fantastic figures. 


The following article was handed to me 
by a young mother of young children 
with trembling hands. I commend this 
article by Maurice H. Stans, former Di- 
rector of the Budget, to every American- 


The article appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post Monday, February 19: 

Uncie Sam Faces $1 TRILLION Dest 
(By Maurice H. Stans) 

Treasury Secretary C. Douglas Dillon bas 
asked for a $10 billion increase in the ceil- 
ing on our national debt. This would bring 
it to an alltime high of $308 billion. 

The Congress has indicated that it wil! 
deal with this request in two installments- 
An increase of $2 billion will undoubtedly 
be authorized immediately, as an emergency 
measure, to permit enough new funding e 
pay current bills. This will the deb 
total to the magic line of $300 billion. 

Above this amount, Dillon will have tough- 
er sailing, and the may give bim 
only a part of the additional $8 billion be 
wants, Senator Harry F. Byrd, Democrat, of 
Virginia, longtime champion of solvent gor“ 
ernment, has announced that his Senate Fi- 
nance Committee will hold hearings on the 
state of the Government's financial position 
before voting any further increase. By the 
time the hearings are concluded, the Senator 
will have some shocking news to report © 
the American people. 

INTEREST IS $9 BILLION 

The annual interest on the national debt 
is now running above $9 billion, and for the 
last several years this cost, witb- 
out any payment on the debt itself, has 
been taking 11 cents of every dollar of Fede 
eral taxes collected. And the chances tha 
any of this debt will ever be paid off see™ 
less and less as time goes on. 

This is quite a contrast with the psst. 
From the beginning of the Nation in 1789 
until recent years, a major objective 
every President was to pay off the nati 
debt. It was done once—by Andrew Jack: 
son in 1834. But each succeeding war bull 
the debt to a new plateau; interve 
efforts accomplished reductions but ne 
eliminated the entire amount. 

Even so, at the end of fiscal 1916, the debt 
was only a little more than a billion dollars: 
By the end of World War I, it had 
above $25 billion. From this high point l 
was reduced in 11 consecutive years, cutting 
it by more than one-third to $16 billion 1 
1930. 

From there it began an upward climb. 
through wartime and peacetime, with the 
budget in the red 26 years out of 32. TD 
depression years increased the debt reg% 
larly, and it had reached nearly $50 bil 
before the outbreak of World War II. 
the close of the war it was $270 pions 
Three subsequent surpluses by Truman an 
three more by Eisenhower could not matc? 
the costs of the Korean war and the inter” 
vening peacetime deficits. The cure, 
year's spending will push the debt to $3 
billion, or more, and the end is not in sight 
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CREDIT CARD GOVERNMENT 


Up to now I have been referring only to 
the interest-bearing debt. But this isn’t all 
that we owe as a nation, By a continuing 
Policy of national extravagance, we have 
been committing the Government's future 
resources beyond this to an incredible de- 
gree. We have adopted in Washington a 
Program of “credit card government” that is 
Placing a burden of staggering proportions 
©n our children and grandchildren. 

As Director of the Budget, I undertook in 
1960 to add up all the liabilities of our Gov- 
ernment. Here are some of them. We owe 
830 billion in unfunded pensions to retired 
Civilian employees of the Government. We 
Owe almost $40 billion in accrued pensions 
to retired military servicemen. The total 
of our present commitments to veterans for 
future pensions and compensation (not 
Counting many other benefits) is in excess of 
$300 billion. All of this $370 billion is for 
Past services and in the financial statement 
of a business would be accounted for among 
liabilities. 

Then there are many other present con- 
tractual or legislated Government under- 
takings that will have to be financed in the 
future. Taking all of them—housing sub- 
Sidy contracts, shipping subsidies, the Inter- 
State Highway System, unfinished public 
Works projects, unpaid purchases of mili- 
tary supplies and many others—this group 
adds up to more than 6150 billion in further 
bills to be met in the coming years. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, TOO 

Altogether, counting the interest-bearing 
debt of $300 billion and the other obligations 
and commitments I have mentioned, we have 
Placed a mortgage of over $800 billion on 
Our national future to be met in taxes. This 
does not include untold billions of dollars 
in guarantees by the Government on hous- 
ing loans and other mortgages, bank deposits 
and other savings and so on. 

Even this is not the full story. Under our 
Social security system, we have scheduled a 
Series of benefits that far exceed, in actuarial 
terms, the resources that would be available 
at present tax rates. This deficiency, which 
Can only be made up out of future tax in- 
creases already provided in the law, is an- 
Other $250 or $300 billion. 

This makes the total present undertakings 
Of the Government, to be paid from future 

in excess of a trillion dollars. And 

that is beyond the regular annual costs of 

ense, welfare, and other Government 
Activities. 

This is a national debt of more than $22,- 
900 for every family of four in the country. 
Quite a spending spree we've been on for the 
last 30 years, isn't it? 


Meeting of Western Hemisphere Foreign 
Ministers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA: 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
Dendix of the Recorp a statement I is- 
Sued on January 23, 1962, on the subject 
Of the meeting of Western Hemisphere 
foreign ministers at Punta del Este. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 

RD, as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY U.S. SENATOR Homer E. CAPE- 
HART, REPUBLICAN, OF INDIANA 


A matter very close to my heart and of 
vital importance to every man, woman, and 
child on the face of the earth is the future 
of Latin America. 

It is a matter of pride with me that very 
long ago I began to urge greater emphasis 
on and immediate action with respect to the 
Western Hemispheric solidarity necessary to 
protect Latin America against the long ex- 
istent threat of Communist encroachment. 

Some, but not enough, of that advice was 
heeded, else the cancerous Communist 
beachhead of Cuba which now exists 90 miles 
off our shores would not be there to spread 
its destructive fibers throughout Latin Amer- 
ica 


It is not necessary here to review the tragic 
recent history of Cuba. It is sufficient to say 
we now recognize the mistakes which were 
made and, in the opinion of many, are con- 
tinuing. My plea is that we, the people of 
the United States, now lend the weight of 
this Nation's stature to the support of Latin 
American nations seeking to protect them- 
selves, and us, from danger approaching the 
state of gravity. 

I refer, of course, to the position this Na- 
tion is to take at the meeting of Western 
Hemisphere foreign ministers at Punta del 
Este in Uruguay. The meeting was called 
for the specific purpose of considering the 
threat Castro’s Communist government poses 
to all of us, 

It is difficult to understand why there 
should be any doubt at all about our position 
in the light of President Kennedy's statement 
last year that * * If the nations of this 
hemisphere should fail to meet their commit- 
ments against outside Communist penetra- 
tion, then I want it clearly understood that 
this Government will not hesitate in meeting 
its primary obligations, which are the secu- 
rity of our Nation.” 

But, there are reasons to believe some per- 
sous at or near high diplomatic level in our 
Goyernment are inclined toward a policy 
which would amount only to “moral isola- 
tion of Castro.” 

The Wall Street Journal, in its January 
17 issue, quotes an unidentified Kennedy 
aid as saying that all that may be accom- 
plished at Punta del Este is “collective 
moral isolation of Castro“ and as com- 
menting that “even that would improve the 
atmosphere.” Presumably the Kennedy aid 
is in the White House. 

The United Press International quotes 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk as “avoiding 
any specific forecast of whether he expects 
strong action against Castro's Cuba,” be- 
fore he left for Punta del Este. 

To quote the United Press International 
further: 

“Rusk sald the Conference will reaffirm the 
principles of the hemisphere security sys- 
tem, it will point to events in Cuba ‘in vio- 
lation of the obligations’ and will agree that 
‘events in Cuba represent an unacceptable 
penetration of this hemisphere by forces 
from outside * * *." He declined to pre- 
dict, however, whether the Conference will 
vote any sanctions against Cuba, saying 
there can be no ‘congealing of a consensus’ 
for action until the foreign ministers 
meet.” 

Secretary Rusk put his position this way, 
according to the eminent Associated Press 
diplomatic writer, Jobn M. Hightower, on 
the day of the Secretary's departure: 

“The ministers will be seeking agreement 
on measures appropriate to the present situ- 
ation; that is, one in which Cuba, a member 
government of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, has made itself an accomplice 
to the Communist conspiracy dedicated to 
the overthrow of the representative gov- 
ernments of this hemisphere. 

“I am confident that the foreign minis- 
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ters, recognizing the danger which this 
situation presents to our free societies and 
the collective security of the hemisphere, 
will find within the inter-American system 
the most effective possible means for the 
protection and strengthening of the prin- 
ciples upon which this system was founded.” 

Mr. Murray Marder, of the Washington 
Post, wrote in the edition of Sunday, Janu- 
ary 21, that “there are mixed views inside 
the Kennedy administration about just how 
hard the United States can press for drastic 
anti-Castro action at Punta del Este before 
the effort becomes ‘counterproduc- 
tive.“ 

In the light of statements such as these 
attributed to the highest diplomatic places 
in our Government, it is not surprising that 
representatives of a group of Latin American 
nations—-a good majority of the total num- 
ber—became so uneasy about the U.S, posi- 
tion that they met in Panama City to ar- 
rive at a common approach to the Commu- 
nist danger in Cuba, 

These distinguished citizens, I am told, 
tried to figure out just what the U.S. posi- 
tion at Punta del Este will be—whether it 
will be firm enough to fulfill President Ken- 
nedy's pledge to our own Nation or whether 
we will finally accede to a position support- 
ing only “a moral isolation of Castro.“ 

They have heard officially that our firm 
decision is to insist on sanctions against 
Castro’s Cuba—on quarantining the island 
as we did the Dominican Republic, and 
backing up the quarantine with force if 
needed. 


But, I am informed they also have heard 
that the United States has a second and per- 
haps a third policy emanating from per- 
haps unauthorized talks engaged in by ad- 
ministration underlings. 

I, for one, do not want this Nation again 
to be embarrassed by loose talk about co- 
existence as has been reported from other 
conferences. It would be a Western Hemi- 
spheric catastrophe if our representatives 
took the position that we would allow Mr. 
Castro 60 to 90 days to confess his sins, 
promise to be a good boy, and return to the 
hemispheric fold as a member in good 
standing—retaining all the while $100 mil- 
lion worth of offensive weapons which, I 
suppose he would forge into harmless 
Marxist-Lenin machetes. 

As far as I am concerned, Mr. Castro long 
ago—even before he admitted he was a de- 
voted Communist and would be the rest of 
his life—removed himself from coexistence 
with our system of government, 

What will the Cubans do at Punta del 
Este? As far as I am concerned, it doesn't 
make much difference, but they're apt to do 
such things as trying to produce prisoners 
from the April 17 abortive invasion and at- 
tempting to prove that this was solely U.S. 
intervention and that Punta del Este is 
merely an extension of that policy. 

Whatever Cuba may do, the Organization 
of American States is perfectly capable of 
taking concerted action against the Castro 
Communist dictatorship. 

Fourteen nations of the OAS voted to con- 
vene the foreign ministers for the purpose of 
considering the expulsion of Cuba, Two 
voted against this meeting, including, of 
course, Cuba. Five abstained. 

Some of our diplomatic advisers have been 
reported to belleve that a simple majority of 
two-thirds fs not enough. They are reported 
to favor serious concessions to gain one or 
two votes, even at the expense of the sacrifice 
of principle. 

My familiarity with and deep respect (ex- 
cluding Castroite Cuba) for all Latin Amer- 
ican nations, and for our fellow Americans 
who live there, is well known. Anybody who 
seeks to cast an aspersion on the basic loyalty 
to the Western Hemisphere of any one of 
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them, except for Castroite Cuba, has me to 
deal with. 

Each has its pecullar problems. But each 
also looks to the United States for leadership. 
In that leadership we should not fail them 
at Punta del Este. To them, the voice of 
any one OAS member is as important as is 
the voice of any other. Each is basically de- 
voted to the necessity of rejecting Commu- 
nist dictatorship anywhere in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Despite the clarity of article 19 of the OAS 
Charter to the contrary, some contend that 
sanctions against a Communist dictatorship 
is, in fact, intervention in the internal af- 
fairs of Cuba. But these people do not speak 
of the intervention in the lives of the Cuban 
people by a Communist dictator. Cuba is 
not Castro and Castro will fall of his own 
weight in the vacuum of ostracism provided 
for within the legal structure of the OAS. 
But he will never fall if we, the dominant 
force in the Western Hemisphere, are so 
naive as to plead with him to forswear his 
communism rather than let the majority rule 
in the OAS. 

We are not without important friends 
within those countries which abstained in 
the voting to convene the Conference at 
Punta del Este. The Mexican people are our 
friends. In Brazil three prominent news- 
papers have switched sides in Rio de Janeiro 
alone since Castro’s defiant statement that 
he had always been and always would be a 
Marxist Leninist. 

There is division in Argentina, Chile, and 
Ecuador, But it is division. Some predict 
that at least two of the abstainers will 
switch their votes to condemnation of Cas- 
tro’s communism and dictatorship if they 
are convinced that the present administra- 
tion in this country is actually at Punta del 
Este with one, and only one, position. 

We have a duty to perform here and now. 
First, we must give powerful encouragement 
to those nations which met in Panama. 
Second, we must make known to the entire 
hemisphere and the watching world that we 
will tolerate no soft stand at Punta del 
Este. 

In a fight to the death with naked Com- 
munist dictatorship, let there be no compro- 
mise with either right or reality. And let 
no one representing the U.S. team at Punta 
del Este arrogate to himself any other posi- 
tion than stern determination to carry out 
the will of the American people. 


Statement by AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil on Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp, I 
include the following statement adopted 
by the AFL-CIO Executive Council in 
support of Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1962, creating a Department of Urban 
Affairs and Housing: 

STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
CIL ON DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS AND 
HOUSING, FEBRUARY 19, 1962, Mramr BEACH, 
FLA 


The creation of a Department -of Urban 
Afairs and Housing in the Federal Govern- 
ment has been advocated by responsible 
municipal and State officers, as well as by 
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the AFL-CIO, for many years. Last year, 
the goal seemed close to achievement when 
administration bills to create the Department 
were reported in both Houses of the Con- 


gress. 

Unfortunately, legislation was frustrated 
this year when the House Rules Committee 
voted to kill the House bill. Immediately, 
President Kennedy sent to the Congress Re- 
organization Pian No. 1 of 1962 which, un- 
less vetoed by either House of Congress, will 
achieve the same end. 

Establishment of a Department of Urban 
Affairs and Housing is long past due. Pres- 
ently nearly 70 percent of all Americans live 
in urban areas, and both their numbers and 
their proportion of the total population are 
rapidly increasing. 

This vast population increase has brought 
myriad problems to the cities and to the 
States in which they are located. There is 
an urgent need to coordinate and enhance 
the multiplying Federal services which are 
now and will be available to these commu- 
nities. To Federal ald for housing, urban 
renewal, community facilities, airports, high- 
ways, hospitals, and schools have recently 
been added Federal aid for rehabilitation of 
chronically depressed areas, juvenile delin- 
quency control, and health facilities and 
services. More programs will come as the 
needs of the communities grow more urgent 
and their financial plight more acute, 

At present, these varied programs are ad- 
ministered by many different agencies in the 
executive branch. The city or State official 
who seeks aid under these programs is faced 
with a bewildering complexity of adminis- 
trative operations and policies. An impor- 
tant function of a Department of Urban Af- 
fairs and Housing could be to serve as a 
clearinghouse for information and services, 
thus substantially increasing the usefulness, 
availability, and efficiency of Government 
functions in these areas. 

Perhaps most important of all is that the 
States and their local communities would 
at last have a voice in the highest levels 
of government. There is at present no of- 
ficial representing the views of urban dwell- 
ers in the President's Cabinet, and conse- 
quently their interest is not adequately rep- 
resented in the Cabinet or in the various 
departments and agencies administering the 
programs listed above. 

A Secretary of Urban Affairs and Housing 
is needed to serve their needs. The Secre- 
tary would speak with the prestige and 
power necessary to assure reasonable con- 
sideration of urban needs in the making of 
policy and the administration of programs. 

For these reasons, we believe the Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs and Housing should 
be promptly created. We therefore urge the 
Congress to approve Reorganization Plan No. 
1 of 1962. 


Proclamation Honoring American 
Citizens of Greek Descent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the city of Cambridge, Mass., proudly 
claims as citizens many people of Greek 
descent. It is also the home of two of 
our great universities, which provide 
students with opportunities to study the 
modern sciences and the ancient classics. 

To the Hellenic forebears who formed 
the language through which our civiliza- 
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tion was founded and given to us, the 
city of Cambridge recently paid homage 
with the proclamation of Greek Letters 
Week. 

The proclamation issued by Mayor 
Edward A. Crane of Cambridge so well 
expresses Our gratitude that I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas our citizens of Greek descent, in 
conjunction with other Americans of Greek 
descent, will celebrate the week January 25 
to February 4, 1962, as Greek Letters Week. 

Greece has been the champion of liberty 
and self-determination, the supporter of 
everything nobie, fine and pure, the defend- 
er of man’s inalienable rights. 

Greece was the cradle of democracy and 
on Greek soil the beginning of free demo- 
cratic principles and processes of law came 
into being. The Greek language became the 
chief instrument by which humanity was 
taught the arts and sciences and is promot- 
ing man’s effort for moral integrity and 
spiritual enhancement. The Greek language 
has permitted us to remain strong and adam- 
ant in the struggle for the perpetuation of 
man's lofty ideals: Now, therefore, I, Edward 
A. Crane, mayor of the city of Cambridge, do 
hereby proclaim January 25 to February 5, 
1962, as Greek Letters Week. 


A Personal Plea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD (DICK) ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have joined with Congressman 
ASPINALL in the introduction of the Lead 
and Zine Act of 1962, a bill which I be- 
lieve is a legislative must, especially as it 
pertains to the Lead Belt area of Mis- 
souri. In that respect I wish to share 
with my colleagues, both in the Ways 
and Means Committee, as well as in this 
great body, a letter which I have received 
from a lead miner in my district. The 
words of Mr. Marvin L. Poston, of Lead- 
wood, Mo., will present the humane as- 
pect involved in this legislation. The 
personal plea of Mr. Poston, I believe, 
will lend cognizance to the urgency of 
the enactment of the Lead and Zine Act 
of 1962. I commend his words depicting 
conditions in the lead-mining industry 
of the United States and in Missouri: 

Lxanwoop, Mo., 
February 9, 1962. 


Hon. Dick IcHorp, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dick: I am writing this letter with 
& head full of worries and near shattered 
dreams. As you know by now, the price of 
lead has dropped twice in as many weeks and 
it is now at a point where I can almost pre- 
dict that the St. Joseph Lead Co. is preparing 
to close its mines in the Lead Belt because, 
our Government has failed in its policies to 
help its domestic mines. 

I have read the bill which you introduced 
in the House. I am in full agreement with 
your bill; but if it is sidestepped, then we 
have again failed. 
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As you well know, the St. Francois County 
arce of fine people are in jeopardy with 
shattered dreams of the future in a one-in- 
dustry area, Everyone in the five-county 
area is dependent upon the mines and they 
Must remain in operation. If they close, 
then the taxes from a very wealthy county 
will be cut off; this is very bad business. 
Then it would not be long until we would 

at the mercy of the Government and 
Other tax moneys would have to be used to 
help us. 

I was talking tonight with my close friend, 
Floyd Becker, county clerk, and he is as 
Worried as I am about this situation. I con- 
Fratulate you on your proposal before the 
House and Iam hoping something will come 
from your efforts. Do you really think that 
something will develop from your proposal? 
If not, what. will be our next move? If I 
could be of any help to you, please feel free 
to call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Maavin L. POSTON. 

Leapwoop, Mo. 


Cost of Federal Farm Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 

consent to insert in the Ap- 

Pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “A, B, C, D,” which appeared in 

the February 1, 1962, edition of the South 
Tribune 


There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A, B,C, D 

How ya gonna keep em down on the farm? 

It’s as simple as A (abundance), B (bal- 
ance), C (conservation), D (development), 
President Kennedy told Congress yesterday 

presenting the administration's much 
ded farm program, 

But from here, an alternate set of words 
Seem better to fit the letters selected by the 
President to sum up his plan, 

A, it’s appalling. B, it’s bereft of a real 
Solution. C, it’s confusing, D. it's of dubious 
value, 

The new program has been described es 
tough, It is aimed at whittling down the 
Scandalous cost of Federal farm controls. 

The most obvious way of doing this, it 
Would seem, might be to begin easing some 
Of the controls with the intention of gradu- 
lly scrapping all of them and letting the 


adjustments in agriculture. 

y. this could not be done overnight 
Without economic havoc. But if it's ever 
to be done, a start must be made sometime, 
ever painful the process promises to be. 
Mr. Kennedy's plan goes in the opposite 

direction, It tightens controls. 
And the plan makes a certain amount of 
Sense if you accept the thesis that controls 


II 
adopted, farmers who exceed their produca 
tlon allotments and marketing quotas would 
lose all price supports. 

This is the key to the plan's money-saving 
It is billed as a way to trim some 
$5 billion off the $12 billion cost of farm 
Programs during the next 4 years. 
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Saving money, of course, is just fine, but 
not at the expense of an ultimate solution 
to the basic problem. Under this plan, the 
problem would cost less, but it would con- 
tinue to cost—heavily. 

The problem is now in the lap of Congress, 
where it deserves the closest scrutiny. 

If it is passed, our only hope is that it 
will hasten the day when the farmers them- 
selves finally revolt against more and more 
Federal reguiations which can occasionally 
ease the problem but, apparently, can never 
solve it. 


The 35th Infantry Division 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a resolution passed on 
February 4, by the 35th Division Asso- 
ciation in executive meeting, at Topeka, 
Kans., urging that the 35th Infantry 
Division be retained in the National 
Guard, The 35th Infantry Division is 
truly one of national prominence, and 
it is my hope that it will not be adversely 
effected in any proposed reorganization 
of our military strength: 

35ra DIVISION ASSOCIATION, 
Leavenworth, Kans., February 9; 1962. 
Hon. J. FLOYD BREEDING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear M. BREEDING: We call to your atten- 
tion the attached resolution which we feel 
will be of interest to you in the forthcoming 
deliberations on the tion of the 
Army National Guard and the Army Re- 
serve. 

This resolution represents the thinking 
of the membership of the 35th Division As- 
sociation and we respectfully request that 
you give this matter your consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp G. FAULKNER, 
Secretary. 
RESOLUTION PASSED Penrvary 4, 1962, BY THE 
35TH DIVISION ASSOCIATION IN EXECUTIVE 

MEETING AT TOPEKA, KANS. 

Whereas the Department of Defense has 
announced it will ask the Congress of the 
United States for a major reorganization 
of the Reserve Forces of the U.S. Army, in- 
dicating the elimination of some divisions 
now in being; and 

Whereas the 35th Infantry Division, in 
which all members of this association have 
sor ved at one time or another since 1917, 
is one of the outstanding National Guard 
divisions among the present 27 in the United 
States that might be affected by such pro- 
posed reorganization; and 

Whereas in combat and training the 36th 
Division has demonstrated gallant. and su- 
perior performance, presently with one of the 
highest training indexes of National Guard 
of the U.S. divisions and with past records 
of great Federal and State service: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association, with one 
of its alms perpetuating the 35th Division 
in military service of the United States, re- 
quests the retention of the present 35th 
Infantry Division in the National Guard 
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and directs copies of the resolution be for- 
warded to the Secretary, Department of De- 
fense; Members of Congress from both the 
States of Missouri and Kansas wherein the 
35th Division is now assigned. 


Tribute to Jimmy Doulos 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the United States became a great nation 
because our ancestors were willing to 
work to advance themselves and their 
country. 

Massachusetts has a long heritage of 
hard working people who came from 
abroad to contribute to our Nation. 

One of these is a personal friend of 
mine, Jimmy Doulos, whose life was 
described recently in an article by Austen 
Lake which appeared in the Boston 
Record American. 

Because this story so well outlines the 
American dream to our friends abroad, I 
ask unanimous consent that this be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RETURN OF A NATIVE 
(By Austen Lake) 

If this sounds too saintly it is something I 
can do nothing about. But there seems to be 
a gradual breakdown in our moral values 
until ‘taint no sin to sell one's services 
secretly at a private price, as was done so 
lately by TV's quislings, the diskjockeys and 
groups of college basketballers. 

Most disturbing thing about these nation- 
wide examples of dishonesty in high places, 
including top industrialists jailed for price 
conspiracy, policemen moonlighting as bur- 
glars and gambling aides, and bribery among 
government officials, is the “so wot” attitude 
of the average U.S, citizen who shrugs off cor- 
ruption as a modern American life. 

Thus it is refreshing to print a true-life 
portrait of a little Greek immigrant named 
Demetrius Christodoulos, now widely known 
as “Jimmy,” whose name appears in 6-foot, 
red electronic script over Boston's largest and 
best known sea foodery, abaft the Fish Pier. 

Jimmy's story comes as a breath of revivify- 
ing salt-sea air in these times when the chisel 
and gouge seem to be our national emblem. 
So the other day he returned from realizing 
a lifelong dream—his first visit to his native 
island of Lesbos, in the Aegean Sea, which he 
left 42 years ago as a 15-year-old lad, with 
only a fresh change of laundry and pockctful 
of nothing. No, that isn't quite correct. He 
had $13. 

Now, at the age of 57, Demetrius, or Jimmy, 
is a man of stature, although he stands only 
five-feet-six and weighs 150. He has a hazel- 
eyed scrutiny, and the compact put-together 
of an ex-welterwelght fighter. But, by the 
insular standard of Lesbos, he is a fabulous 
person—a modern version of Jason and the 
Golden Fleece. He stands pretty tall in Bos- 
ton, too. 

So, when Demetrius-Jimmy went back to 
Lesbos, last month, he went as an established 
US. citizen, and a paterfamilias, who was 
met at dockside by the island's high muckel- 
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orums, including the Governor, the Metro- 
politan (Bishop), the military goild-cuffs and 
the entire population of his natal village, 
Trigona, which means Three Corners.“ 

Jimmy says it culminated 42 years of “joy- 
ful gratitude” to America. Those are his 
own words and may sound a bit corny to our 
confirmed cynics. But when he came away, 
the Governor said, “Perhaps half our popu- 
lation was Communist before you came. 
But since you have shown them a living 
example of America's open-door policy, there 
will be fewer Communist.” Jimmy placed 
his hand on his chest and said, “It made 
me feel good here.” He was happy to per- 
form a helpful mission for his adopted land. 

There is an old wheeze that when Greek 
meets Greek they open a restaurant. So it 
was natural for Demetrius and his brother 
Toanis (John), when they landed in Boston 
in 1920 to seek work in a Greek cafeteria on 
Bromfield Street—Jimmy as a dishwasher 
and John as a busboy. 

Jimmy was no clock watcher. He was on 
the job early and stayed late. So, inevitably 
he caught the boss’ eye. After 3 months he 
became the cafe’s vegetable cook and inside 
a year the assistant chef. One year later 
he was the youngest chef de cuisine in all of 
Boston, at $60 a week. “Eureka,” he said 
which is an ancient Greek word meaning 
“bingo.” 

Jimmy was what actors call a “quick 
study,” meaning he learned fast. He also 
had an aptitude with foodstuffs and an 
epicure’s nose for the right aroma, which to 
a cook is equivalent to a farmer’s “green 
thumb.” But most of all he had real rever- 
ence for food and considered cooking next 
to Godliness. So he never steamed the 
flavor or nutriments out of his victuals or 

. waterlogged them in their own liquids. He 
regarded gastronomy as among the great 
humanist arts and his kitchen as a studio. 
That's what he says, though not exactly how 
he says it. 

So inside 3 years Jimmy and John pooled 
their earnings to buy a ramshackle lunch- 
room near Commonwealth pier. They 
scrubbed and scoured, polished and re- 
furbished and built a thriving word-of- 
mouth trade among the town's seafood fan- 
ciers, including many of Beacon Hill’s top 
Politicos. Then, in 1929 they bought an- 
other nearby “grab and gobble” which has 
since become the site of the present nautical 
complex of exotic woods, chrome, glass, and 
polyplastics which overlooks the harbor. 

The original 40-foot frontage has expanded 
to 180 feet now, the handful of helpers to 
125 the capital value of the property to a 
near million, of which Jimmy Demetrius 
owns controlling interest. And long ago he 
married an American-born Grecian girl 
named Irene (Pacific), and has a son, Charles, 
who recently graduated from Harvard, and a 
17-year-old daughter in a New York school. 

Jimmy claims no magic as his success 
formula—just on-the-job tenacity, attention 
to kitchen detail, and a willingness to dare. 
“Then be ready for the big opportunity,” he 
advises. 

For him the big break came during a 1954 
publicized dispute in the U.S. Senate dining 
room where proponents of Manhattan-style 
clam chowder argued against the New Eng- 
land type. The former was an unholy con- 
coction of tomatoes and bay leaves com- 
mingled with the bivalves to form a pinkish 
mess that was anathema to the palates of 
Senator Levererr SALTONSTALL and a younger 
Congressman named John F. Kennedy. 

So the battle was joined and, as former 
waterfront gourmets, Lev and Jack appointed 
Jimmy to be their culinary champion and 
had him bring 30 gallons of his crustaceous 
chef-d'oeuvre to Washington. Which he 
did to the editorial huzzahs of Boston's 
partisan press. 
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Jimmy personally diced and parboiled 
Maine potatoes, performed delicate surgery 
on the necks of Duxbury clams, sauteed 
New Hampshire onions, and presently there 
it was—a golden, rich, creamy-delectable 
northeast clam chowder. That did it. The 
Manhattan camp deserted en masse and for 
several days Jimmy made chowder for thou- 
sands of congressional sybarites. His tri- 
umph was complete. 


Operation Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Operation 
Free Enterprise is a dynamic, positive 
new program. Operation Free Enterprise 
was adopted by the U.S. Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce last March as 
part of a nationwide activity. Due to 
a lack of funds it has not been promoted 
nationally. The Junior Chamber of 
Commerce of South Carolina is seeking 
cosponsorship—financing—so that when 
the program is again presented to the 
national board of directors, it will be 
assured of national promotion. Opera- 
tion Free Enterprise will be presented 
again to the national board meeting 
March 15 in Tulsa, Okla. This program 
could become one of the finest activities 
of the U.S. Jaycees. Operation Free 
Enterprise was first conceived by the 
Jaycees in Lancaster, S.C., under the 
chairmanship of Dr. W. E. Sims, Jr. The 
South Carolina Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce inaugurated the program and 
found it highly successful. It is work- 
ing enthusiastically and effectively in 
South Carolina with 32 chapters par- 
ticipating. 

Mr. Speaker, Operation Free Enter- 
prise could hold the key to a successful 
advance of our American philosophy in 
the cold war. I recommend and endorse 
this magnificient new idea. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I urge you, the Congress, and 
the country to read this splendid ex- 
planation of Operation Free Enterprise 
as compiled by the South Carolina Jay- 
cees; 

OPERATION FREE ENTERPRISE 
OBJECTIVES 

The objective of Operation Free Enter- 
prise is threefold; (1) It is designed pri- 
marily as an educational program aimed at 
the general public to create a better under- 
standing of the many facets of our tradi- 
tional system of private enterprise; (2) it 
will provide unlimited opportunities for 
leadership training among Jaycees; and (3) 
it can become an effective cold-war weapon 
against the onslaught of communism and 
other systems of state control, both in our 
own Nation and throughout the world. 

The program is based on the premise that 
private enterprise, and the responsibilities it 
demands and the individual initiative it 
creates, has been the driving force which has 
made this Nation strong and wealthy, and 
has raised us to the highest standard of 
living enjoyed by any nation in the world. 
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Before we discard, or even alter too much, 
the system we now have, let us take note 
of the fact that the United States of America 
today has the highest standard of living of 
any country in the world, Let us also re- 
member the fact that no other country can 
match ours in the broad diffusion of its 
living standard to so high a percentage of 
its people. And let us note further, and 
more significantly, that our present and past 
record of outstanding productive achieve- 
ment—on a scale not even closely approxi- 
mated anywhere else in the world—was made 
with an economy that was relatively free of 
Government planning and domination. All 
this was attained with a measure of indi- 
vidual economic freedom unmatched by any 
other country on this globe at any time. 

Because our Constitution was created pri- 
marily to limit Government, the trend of 
the past 30-odd years toward bigger, more 
centralized, more bureaucratic Government 
is considered to have adversely affected our 
free enterprise economy. More important, 
this trend is considered to have caused a 
change in the economic philosophy of a great 
many of our citizens, to the extent that 
paternalism in Government is taken for 
granted by most people and demanded by a 
considerable number. These trends can be 
shown to have a weakening effect upon the 
morals of our people as the necessity for 
personal responsibility and individual initia- 
tive is gradually removed. 

The program is based upon the concepts of 
(1) limited government at all levels, as en- 
visioned by the Founding Fathers; (2) gov- 
ernment by the consent of the majority of 
the governed with adequate protections for 
the rights of the minority; (3) government 
which does not compete with its private citi- 
zens in traditionally private enterprises; (4) 
government which does not compel its citi- 
zens to participate in social welfare experi- 
ments which are detrimental to the legiti- 
mate interests of even a minority group; (5) 
government which operates on a sound fiscal 
basis, operating within its income as any 
business must, and making a respectable 
effort to repay debt previously incurred; and 
(6) government capable of administering all 
regulations necessary for the protection of 
its citizens in all areas, including the pro- 
tection of the right to participate freely in 
our private economy. 

These are the principles of government 

necessary for the proper functioning of 4 
healthy free enterprise economy. While no 
pert of this program is intended as a partisan 
political implement, it is the responsibility 
of Jaycees participating in this program to 
promote these attitudes in government by 
any reasonable means, including direct com- 
munication with elected representatives, and 
to encourage the general public to do the 
same. 
It is expected that the desire to re-create 
these attitudes in government, and thereby 
promote free enterprise, can best be done 
through a basic economic education pro- 
gram. Every citizen has a responsibility to 
actively help shape his government; but he 
cannot be expected to do this unless he un- 
derstands fully the basic economic principles 
of our capitalistic, free enterprise system. 

The emphasis in this program will be on 
the future. We, as Jaycees, are concerned 
about the future of our economy. There is & 
moral question here, whether we have the 
right to try to solve our social and eco- 
nomic problems today with money borrowed 
in the name of the Federal Government, 
which our generation cannot hope to repay: 
In this light, we are passing along to future 
generations a mortgage on everything they 
will own, including their paychecks. There 
is a serious question as to how long future 
generations will be willing to shoulder the 
burden for our fiscal irresponsibilities before 
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advocating sweeping changes in our eco- 
nomic system and our Government to re- 
Heve them of their dual financial burden. 
And it must be borne in mind that any such 
change that would wipe out legitimate 
financial responsibilities would be in one of 
two forms: (1) complete collapse of our 
Government, its monetary system, Its power, 
and its prestige, with resulting chaos and 
eventual revolution of unknown direction, or 
(2) complete Government control over all 
Property and exchanges of property, disen- 
franchisement of the holders of private prop- 
erty and complete regulation of the essen- 
tial means of production and distribution of 
all goods and services. In either of these 
€ventualities, collapse and revolution or 
Socialism, we could count ourselves effec- 
tively within the Communist sphere and the 
free world would be doomed. 


We expect to evolve our program into a 
three-phase attack on domestic and world- 
Wide problems in the light of present-day af- 
fairs. The first is economic education, the 
most fundamental necessity for good citizen- 
ship in a free society, yet the most neglected 
aspect of public education. In this phase 
We will be concerned primarily with young 
People—Jaycees and students. We must 
learn, and encourage study in, the elemen- 
tary ts of every facet of our economic 
system that is, its basic structure and func- 
tion. Understanding American economics is 
Understanding America and Americans. We 
must prove that basic, scientific economics 
is a subject that can be made to appeal to 
the Jaycee on the local level and one he 
Can work with effectively and enthusi- 
astically. 

The second phase should be a study of 
Political theory and practical politics. The 
effectiveness of economic education within 
the United States will be measured by our 
ability to translate this knowledge into po- 
litical awareness. This will depend upon an 
Understanding of the structure and function 
of our political system from the precinct up. 
It will depend upon a knowledge of duties, 
Powers and limitations of elected officials. 
It will depend upon definition of the citi- 
zen's place in this mechanism which forms 
Our government and sets their policies. 
At this point, the citizen can be an effective 
Spokesman for his views, whatever they are, 
&t the polls, in the precinct meeting, in the 
Political campaign and in communications 
With elected officials. 

The third phase should be comparative 
economics, or comparative analysis. When 
We have a workable grasp of our economic 
and political systems, then we are ready to 
think in terms of comparing our systems 
With those of other nations. In the prac- 

sense, this will be comparison of the 
competitive enterprise economy 
With the economy of the Communist-bloc 
nations. This is the positive approach to 
the problem of communism as we know it 
today, It is not enough to believe that our 
is better: we need to truly under- 
Stand why our system is better. If we can 
do this we will have developed a deeper 
feeling of dedication to the principles that 
have made the United States of America the 
Greatest Nation in the history of the world. 
We will have developed the desire and capa- 
bility to protect and preserve our freedoms 
ugh the proven value of human rights, 
Personal dignity and integrity, individual 
action and initiative and responsible citizen- 
ship. We will surely have developed pa- 
triotism in its purest form, and the concept 
Of sacrificing now for a better tomorrow will 
have taken on new meaning. 

To accomplish these things a whole na- 
tional attitude must be altered. A great 
deal of public apathy must be overcome, 
and we cannot exclude ourselves as Jaycees 
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from the attitude of indifference which is 
our greatest obstacle, 
We do not propose an easy program. We 
do propose a necessary one. 
PURPOSE 


Operation Free Enterprise is a program 
designed to create a better understanding of 
our capitalistic, free enterprise system and 
the good life which it has made possible 
for Americans. It is basically an economic 
education program aimed at Jaycees, stu- 
dents, and the community as a whole. We ex- 
pect that through this program we can re- 
awaken our own natural loyalties to the 
American competitive enterprise economy, 
and that eventually the United States will 
take the initiative to sell free enterprise to 
other nations. It is time we took the 
offensive in the cold war and we are con- 
vinced that free enterprise is a product that 
can be sold to all people who value freedom. 

It is, indeed, a sad commentary that such 
a program is even needed. Why should our 
own people have to be sold on basic Ameri- 
canism? The truth is that, while people are 
sold on our way of life, they do not under- 
stand it well enough to know when it is being 
taken away from them by degrees, They do 
not realize that more and more government 
control means more and more taxes and 
increasing losses of freedom. 

Our purpose, then, is to begin a basic, 
nonpolitical, economic education program 
which will help to overcome the tragic 
ignorance of economics so prevalent among 
our own people. When we understand our 
own system well enough, comparison of this 
system with that of communism will be our 
most effective weapon against the growth 
of communism, 

ORGANIZATION 


A local Jaycee organization should first set 
up a special committee to handle the proj- 
ect. Up to six or eight members interested 
in free enterprise, government and basic 
economics should be appointed to the com- 
mittee. 

The committee would first orient itself on 
its aims and on the basic principles of free 
enterprise. It would then carry out an 
educational program within the chapter. 
This can be done with talks by Jaycees, out- 
side speakers, movies, posters, or other 
desirable means. After a few sessions with 
the membership, a speaker’s bureau should 
be set up to carry this message to other 
opinion leaders and groups within the com- 
munity. High school and college students 
should receive special attention. All civic 
and service organizations, business organiza- 
tions, church groups, and labor organizations 
should also be included. 

The cost involved would depend upon the 
scope of the local project. Where contests 
and awards are part of the program, an ex- 
penditure of some $25 should be expected. 
Other costs will be dependent upon the cost 
of materials bought or rented, expenses of 
anticipated guest speakers, mailing costs, etc. 

Possibly a month to 6 weeks would be 
needed after the committee is appointed to 
get the program organized and into action. 
It would then be operated as a year-round 
project with the story of free enterprise be- 
ing told as often as groups or individuals 
would listen. There need be no special time 
or season for these presentations. 


There are no present plans for materials 
other than those provided by State or Na- 
tional offices. However, individual Jaycee 
chapters may want to use special materials, 
and can be guided in their selection by the 
chapter's ability to pay for them. 

In 1960-61 two South Carolina chapters 
conducted successful OFE programs. At this 
time in 1961-62, 27 South Carolina chapters 
are actively participating, and it is expected 
that before the year is out there will be 
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others. It is a class I project of the South 
Carolina Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

There would be no special State services 
involved other than routine promotion and 
recognition. State officers and State and Na- 
tional directors would be expected to pro- 
mote the project actively. The appointment 
of a State chairman in each State would ma- 
terially aid in increasing participation. 

The how-to-do-it kit is the only item 
needed and its publication cost would be 
$1,800 to $2,000. Routine publicity through 
ads in Future would add slightly to this cost. 
Corporate cosponsorship will be offered to 
offset these expenses. 2 

In national administration, the routine 
services of the national vice president in 
charge of public affairs, public affairs depart- 
ment of U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and a national chairman would be respon- 
sible for the conduct of the program and 
supplying any supplementary material 
thought to be desirable. 

SUMMARY 


We are concerned for the future of our 
economy, and for the future of our Nation, 
because of the trends which have created a 
great deal of misunderstanding and half- 
understanding about the role of private en- 
terprise. We want to take better care of 
our stewardship so that succeeding genera- 
tions will have equally as good a life. They 
will have enough problems without ours. 

We believe that Jaycees must take more 
seriously that portion of the Jaycee creed: 
We believe that economic justice can best 
be won by freemen through free enterprise.” 
Our way of life is the best ever perfected. 
Once lost, it may never be found again. 

Operation Free En can be the 
project to reawaken and rededicate a com- 
placent America, 

We respectfully submit this for approva 
as a national project. 


National Income and the National Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled With Tongue in Cheek, or Don't 
Bite Hard” which appeared in the Feb- 
rurary 9, 1962, edition of the St. Joe 
News, of St. Joe, Ind., of which Mr. T. E. 
Haberkorn, Jr., is the publisher. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wirn TONGUE IN CHEEK, OR Don’t Birr Harp 


This is about something of pre-Christmas 
vintage. But in view of the discussion about 
national budget, national income, etc., it 
seems very appropriate. And I think I 
should let you in on the great revelation 
that came to me recently so that you can 
share in the joy it brought me. 

Many of our political leaders and Govern- 
ment economists have in the past espoused 
more and more spending; I have had the op- 
posite view—we should cut spending. How- 
ever, during the pre-Christmas activity it 
suddenly dawned on me what it is they are 
and have been talking about; suddenly, I 
became enlightened and can see, happily, 
what they have been trying to get through 
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to me and many others for some time. The 
enlightenment came as I was driving along 
considering the problem of Christmas giving, 
Christmas gifts and the money involved. My 
thoughts centered around the family gather- 
ing on the in-law side and the arrangements 
made for getting dollar or $2 or $2.50 gifts for 
exchanges of the various age levels, The 
cost of Christmas when it comes to these 
exchanges was bothering me, and this led 
to some thoughts of how ridiculous could 
we get in this exchange idea if we tried. I 
thought, Let's make it a $10 gift for every- 
body in the family and everybody gets a 
gift for everybody else.” That was just about 
as ridiculous and impossible as I could get 
in those thoughts about Christmas gift ex- 
changing when—boom—it hit me. What 
was so ridiculous about the idea after all? 
what made me think it was out of the ques- 
tion? The answer was—money. We couldn't 
afford such an exchange, I thought. But as 
the thoughts continued to flow, it occurred 
to me that here, in the Christmas gift ex- 
change with everybody in the family giving 
everybody else a $10 gift (let's make that a 
$10 minimum, too), was the means of bring- 
ing greater prosperity to the Nation. Here 
was what those enlightened leaders had been 
trying to tell me all the time, and I had 
selfishly been rejecting their suggestions be- 
cause of money. 

I felt mildly ashamed of myself as I con- 
tinued to drive along, realizing that my past 
opposition to greater spending had been 
motivated by personal selfishness—I had 
been thinking of my own family’s welfare, 
its capacity for earning and fulfilling obliga- 
tions, more than I had been thinking of the 
good it could do by participating in a pro- 
gram based on more and more spending. 
Here I had been foolishly asking, Can we 
afford this or that?” when the welfare of the 
whole country was at stake. “Shame on me.“ 
I thought. 

Putting it in terms of our own family and 
Christmas giving, and the effect it could 
have in the future on the welfare of others, 
I began figuring. If I buy a $10 gift for 
my wife and kids and every member of her 
side of the family, there will be something 
like $250 put into circulation at Christmas, 
just from my buying alone. Add to that 
another $250 which would come from the 
better half's gift buying, plus another $250 
each for the four boys in the family and 
you can see, as I saw recently, what a ter- 
rific boost this would be to our national 
economy. (And this doesn't include the 
buying for my side of the family, good for 
another $240.) At last I understood in plain 
terms how our Government approaches its 
budget; it doesn't think in terms of “Can 
we afford it?” but in the enlightened terms 
of think of what it means to others.” What 
a comfort there is when a person finally 
sees what others have seen and can become 
one of the enlightened. 

Think of it, next year our family can con- 
tribute close to $2,000 to the national econ- 
omy in Christmas gift buying alone. 
Project our family’s possibilities in relation 
to boosting the national economy into your 
own family. If this idea catches on, next 
winter there would be how many millions 
of dollars happily spent to make others 
happy, too? 

I feel much better now. Now I can see why 
this spending idea has been considered such 
a great possibility by so many others in the 
past several years. There isn't any worry 
connected to it. We don't worry about 
whether or not we can afford it; we look 
deeper and glory in the good that we can do 
by spending more. We boost the Nation's 
economy, we put dollars Into the pockets of 
more people as the need for increasing pro- 
duction arises. And when more dollars are 
circulating, everybody has more of every- 
thing. 

Oh, the joy of enlightenment. 
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The Lawyer in Public Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Student Bar Association of the 
University of Maryland Law School, had 
as its guest speaker, Theodore R. Mc- 
Keldin, former Governor of Maryland. 
Benjamin I. Michaelson is president of 
the association, William Cunningham is 
faculty adviser, and Roger Howell is dean 
of the law school. 

The members of the committee which 
made the wise choice of speaker are 
Ronald M. Naditch, John Neubauer, Jr., 
David H. Clark, J. Frederick Sharer, 
Robert L. Moran, Paul E. Ellis, and Mel- 
vin D. Hill, chairman. 

While Mr. McKeldin’s remarks were 
directed to future members of the bar, 
I think they are applicable to all of us 
and worthy of our consideration. 

His speech follows: 

THE LAWYER IN Pune Lire 
(Address by Theodore R. McKeldin) 


Any truthful discussion of the lawyer in 
public life must start with recognition of 
the fact that, to some extent, he is already 
there. A lawyer is an officer of the court, 
which removes him from strictly private life 
and makes him in a sense a public character, 

I am sure, though, that I shall not mislead 
anybody when I consider a man in public 
life as one who devotes all, or a large part, 
of his time and energy to the conduct of 
public affairs. In that sense a large part 
of the profession is not in public life and 
a young man just entering it has a real 
choice—he may choose public or private 
service, 

Let me say right now that I do not be- 
lieve that he is under any moral obligation 
either way. As for me, I have chosen to 
spend a great deal of my active career in 
public service, but I do not pretend to be 
particularly virtuous on that account. Pri- 
vate practice may be just as honorable and 
useful. It is a matter of temperament, a 
question of what a man desires to get out 
of life, 

Everyone hopes to achieve success through 
his profession, no matter what profession 
it may be. I think, too, that most of us 
hold, with Sir Francis Bacon, that every 
man is debtor to his profession; since he 
hopes to achieve countenance through it, 
he ought to strive to be a help and ornament 
thereunto. But as regards the law, cer- 
tainly, and, I think, as regards the rest of 
what we call the learned professions, there 
are widely different measures of success. It 
is according to what is your measure of suc- 
cess that you ought, or ought not, as a 
lawyer, to proceed from private practice into 
public service. 

Wealth is one measure of success and in 
a capitalistic society a perfectly legitimate 
one. If a man can acquire wealth through 
the practice of law, he has every legal and 
moral right to do so on the sole condition 
that he adhere scrupulously to the ethics 
of the profession. Social eminence is an 
equally legitimate aspiration. There is 
nothing wrong in coveting the respect and 
good will of one’s neighbors, and widespread 
popularity in the community is a measure 
of genuine success. 

But if that is what a young lawyer wishes 
to accomplish in the world, public service is 
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not for him. It is not and can never be eco- 
nomically profitable. Nor does it offer a re- 
turn in social popularity—rather the reverse. 
Former President Truman's grim remark. 
“If you can’t stand the heat, get out of the 
kitchen,” put it in a nutshell. The heat of 
battle is a necessary accompaniment to any 
effective public service, and the heat of bat- 
tle withers popularity. 

It is not merely that the honest public 
servant will be denounced by every crook in 
the land. An honest man, lawyer or any 
other, ought to welcome the ill will of 
scoundrells, for it is the best proof of his 
integrity. What is hard to endure is attack 
by men of high character who cannot under- 
stand either what the public servant is trying 
to do, or the conditions under which he 
works. To be blamed for genuine faults is 
only just. To be blamed for honest error 18 
not unjust, for error brings the same conse- 
quences, honest or not. But to be blamed for 
doing the right thing, perhaps under condi- 
tions of great difficulty, is the real trial of 
the public servant. 

Yet it is inevitable in a democracy, Ours 
is government by the people, which means 
that every man has a right to his own 
opinion. We are not compelled to accept 
the dictum of some overlord as to what is 
right and wise; and where every man has 
a right to say his say, there will be great 
conflict of opinion. Rarely is the distinc- 
tion between right and wrong so clear that 
all honest men are on the same side, Almost 
always when the man in public life makes 
his decision, he will offend some for whose 
character he has the highest respect 
whose good opinion he values. 

Then if public life is not the way for 
a lawyer to gain wealth, and not the waz 
to gain universal popularity, why eh 
any intelligent man go into it? The an- 
swer is that there are some men to whom 
wealth and popularity are only secondary 
values. They are values, of course. I never 
heard of a sane man who was actually op- 
posed to being rich, and who wished to be 
unpopular; but I have known many who 
those values in second place because th 
ardent desire was for other things. 

Fame is one of them, but every wise man 
knows that fame cannot be won by going 
after it directly. Notoriety is the most that 
can be reached by a direct approach. In 
ancient times the youth who set fire to the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus in order that 
he might be remembered achieved his aim 
but he is remembered because he is notori- 
ous, not famous. True fame comes as an 
incidental to him whose direct effort is tO 
accomplish something that is of value to 
the world. Sometimes fame is awarded for 
such work, sometimes not, A man cannot 
count on it. His sure reward is the satis- 
faction of knowing that he has done it; but 
that reward is very sure and very great. 

The satisfaction of having done good work. 
however, is attainable in private life. It 18 
a fair question to ask if there is any reason 
to seek it in public service, I cannot an- 
swer that for everyone; or perhaps I shi 
say that there are two answers, yes for one 
type of mind, no for another. In this con- 
nection what distinguishes public from pri- 
vate service ts the greater durability of pub- 
lic service. 

The lawyer who has guided a great cof- 
poration through a dangerous and difficult 
period has done good work, in which he can 
take pride; and, as a rule, he has also gained 
a very large fee. The man who has guided 
a great state safely and wisely through ® 
dangerous and difficult period bas also done 
good work, but as a rule he has gained no 
fee at all, merely the salary of a public ofi- 
cial, which is never extravagant. But the 
presumption is that the state will 
many corporations, and the man’s children’s 
children will boast of their descent from the 
man who did that work. 
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Aside from that, the work of the public 
Seryant directly affects the whole lives, not 
Merely the economic interests, of vast num- 

of people. To some men—not to all— 
there is a peculiar attraction about dealing 
With life directly and not through any inter- 
Mediate. Sometimes this attraction draws 
men in private practice. Clarence Darrow 
Was a famous example. But it is felt by all 
men who go into public life, strongly by a 
8 less so by the mediocre, but felt 


Of the lawyer-Presidents the greatest, I 
k all will agree, was Lincoln. The only 
esident who could possibly be regarded as 
Greater was Washington, who was not a law- 
yer. What, then, do you think influenced 
Lincoln to enter public life? Cynics may 
answer, ambition, but that only raises the 
fon on, ambition for what? Certainly not 
for money and, I am firmly convinced, not 
fame. Lincoln observed the peril to the 
on. He could not, like Solon and Lycur- 
aos establish political institutions that 
endure for centuries, for the institu- 
P Were already established; but he could 
He ende them, an equally important work. 
m entered public life for one purpose only— 
ihe pene 3 of the people, for 
e, e Je 
trom the 5 people shall not perish 


won accomplished his purpose. He also 
to fame, but that was nothing 
8 He accomplished his purpose, and 
. n had done so was a 
grea at com 
rest was robs ake y parison all the 
du share any of the spirit of Lincoln 
it any fess y sp. 0 oln, 
b think it supremely necessary 
ant, this Republic shall endure, not merely 
“ nation among all the rest, but as a 
— to mankind,” then by all means go 
any Public life. But if you are moved by 
Who lesser ambition, avoid it, for to men 
— for anything less, public life is a 
“sna ae and a snare, one long repetition of 
+ deferred, that maketh the heart sick.” 
don’t mean that you should be, or ever 
only that you are a Lincoln. There was 
e one, and there will never be another 
neither like him. But although you have 
er the mind nor the heart of a Lincoln, 
or can nevertheless continue Lincoln's work 
Preserving this country as the last, best 
Rope of earth. And while you may do it in 
able 2 Small way, it will be a no less honor- 
It 8 Nor shall you fail of your reward. 
n not be money, and it may not be 
teeta, but it will be the immeasurable satis- 
not ba of knowing that you, while you may 
line great, are nevertheless of a great 


2 say that the young Correggio, when 
— t saw a masterpiece by Raphael, turned 
“ant With tears in his eyes, but exclaiming, 
gend too, am a painter.” Lock at Lincoln, 
too go then say to yourselves, “And I, 


ingly an American.” Then act accord- 
thon and, whether or not you ever touch 
ey or fame, you will be a mighty man. 


False Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


IN OF MARYLAND 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


unt. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
the amous consent to have printed in 
oun eo an editorial on “False Se- 
shia” written by Mr. Charles Moo- 

the editor of the Carroll County 
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Times, Westminster, Md., issue of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1962. 

Mr. Mooshian is noted not only in his 
county but throughout the State for his 
well written editorials. The editorial on 
“False Security” is a typical example of 
his writing. I think this particular ed- 
itorial deserves the attention of all of our 
people. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
|From the Carroll County Times, Westmin- 

ster, Md., Feb. 8, 1962] 
FALSE SECURITY 


False security has caused the destruction 
of nations and individuals since the be- 
ginning of time. 

Samson, overconfident of never losing his 
great strength, went to sleep on Delllah's 
knees. While he slept she called for a man 
to shave off his locks and his strength went 
from him. 

He thought he was secure. 

The Greeks, unable to take the city of 
Troy after laying seige for 10 years, built 
a huge wooden horse and hid soldiers inside 
it. Then the rest of the Greeks took to their 
ships and pretended to sail away. The cu- 
rious Trojans dragged the horse inside the 
walls of the city and proceeded to celebrate. 
All night they drank wine and reveled in 
music and women. 

They thought they were secure. 

Then the Greek soldiers crept out of the 
horse, opened the city gates and Jet the rest 
of the army in. They massacred the Trojans 
and plundered and burned the city of Troy, 

On the night of December 6, 1941, all was 
secure at the great naval base of Pearl Har- 
bor, Hawall. Leave was granted to officers 
and men as usual. Ambassadors of the Jap- 
anese Government were in Washington mak- 
ing peace overtures to the Roosevelt admin- 
istration in regard to American-Japanese 
relations. The next morning Japanese 
planes bombed the base and practically de- 
molished the once proud bastion of the 
Pacific. 

They had thought they were secure. 

Today our Nation and its people have that 
same sense of false security. Although 
things have been bad, they seem to be im- 
proving. Think positive; be an optimist; 
don't think negative. 

Alexei Adzhubei, Khrushehev's son-in-law, 
lunched at the White House last week. Mrs. 
Adzhubei, Khrushchev’s daughter, accom- 
panied by Press Secretary Pierre Salinger and 
Mrs. Salinger, occupied President Kennedy's 
box at a concert in Constitution Hall last 
Tuesday. Afterwards they all went to the 
Salingers’ house for an after-concert supper. 

President Kennedy has endorsed expanded 
contacts with the Soviet Union. “We hope 
that as communications improve,” he said, 
“problems which cause tension and danger 
to the world will lessen.” 

Some observers saw in the President's com- 
ments on Laos that he hopes very widely 
open channels of communication will im- 
prove the prospects for reducing tension in 
that country. 

While so many were encouraged by the 
President’s optimistic hopes for peaceful set- 
tlement, both in Laos and Berlin, he blasted 
the U.S. vast stockpile of strategic war 
materials. He said it had accumulated far 
beyond the country’s needs, 

The Chief Executive said he had taken 
steps to halt further buying except for three 
critically short items. 

These announcements are music to the 
ears of wishful thinkers. They have for- 
gotten that Khrushchev said: “If anyone 
thinks that our smiles mean the abandon- 
ment of the teachings of Marx, Engeis, and 
Lenin, he is deceiving himself cruelly. The 
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Communists will destroy capitalism, not 
with nuclear weapons, but through the 
spread of the ideology. All we have to do 
is grease our ideology with butter." 

Manuilski said: “War to the hilt between 
communism and capitalism is inevitable. 
To win we will need the element of sur- 
prise. The bourgeoisie will have to be put 
to sleep. So we will begin by launching the 
most spectacular peace movement on record, 

“There will be electrifying overtures and 
unheard-of concessions. The capitalistic 
countries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice 
to cooperate in their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends, 
As soon as their guard is down, we will 
smash them with our clenched fist,” 

If we believe these two Communists mean 
what they say, then we may soon expect con- 
cessions and overtures in Laos and Berlin. 
Then if our demands are met, the United 
States will rejoice, and the clenched fist will 
bear down. 

At the 22d Communist Party Congress 
held in Moscow last October, Khrushchev 
said; “The United States * * * has entered 
a phase of mounting difficulties and crises— 
the phase of its decline,” and “the victory 
of socialism on a world scale is no longer 
far off.” 

This is no time for false security but & 
time to be alert. 


Orville Threatens Rule or Ruin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most amazing statements to ever 
emanate from the office of any Secretary 
of Agriculture was that released by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman 
on February 7, 1962, in testimony before 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 
The Secretary was testifying in behalf 
of the administration's Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1962, the proposal called 
by knowledgeable people government by 
threat. 

Secretary Freeman's bill provides that 
in case farmers have the effrontery to 
vote down marketing quotas for feed 
grains and wheat that not only would all 
price supports be eliminated for these 
crops, but also the Secretary would be 
permitted to sell 10 million tons of feed 
grains and 200 million bushels of wheat 
with no lower limit on price. This 
means that the Secretary would sell 16 
million tons of grain at whatever price 
the market would bring for feed. 

In his prepared statement he said: 

It is absurd to assume that any such dis- 
posal program would be operated for the pur- 
pose of depressing the market. On the con- 
trary, utmost care would be taken to prevent 
that result. 


Certainly he should know better than 
to make such a public statement. Any 
student of elementary economics knows 
that the sale of 16 billion tons of grain in 
an unprotected market can do nothing 
but depress it. Even the threat of using 
stars power would be bearish on market 
prices. 
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Certainly, the Secretary had available 
to him the many economic technicians in 
the Department of Agriculture who 
worked on Senate Document No. 77. 
The following two paragraphs complete- 
ly refute the above-quoted statement: 

The assumption with respect to liquida- 
tion of excessive stocks results in the pro- 
jected withdrawal of 7 million tons of feed 
grain stocks annually throughout the pro- 
jection period. In addition, by 1965, it 
would be necessary to feed about 9.8 million 
tons of wheat more than current rates of 
wheat feeding. This level of wheat feeding 
plus the projected high level of exports is 
required to move the projected production 
of wheat and permit the assumed liquida- 
tion of wheat stocks. This total of 16.8 mil- 
lion tons of grain fed at the projected feed- 
ing rate of 0.84 ton per grain consuming 
animal unit would provide the feed for 20 
million animal units or 10 percent of the 
projected number of animal units fed in 
1965. 

If it were assumed that there were no 
liquidation of grain, including wheat stocks 
during the projection period, then there 
would be a reduction of about 10 percent in 
the number of grain consuming animal units 
fed. Consequently, there would be smaller 
livestock output, increased Hvestock prices, 
and a rise of around 10 percent in cash re- 
ceipts for livestock and livestock products. 
With a reduction in the amount of grain 
fed, prices received by farmers for feed grains 
would be about 25 percent higher. Since 
8 and sales of feed grains would 

be unchanged, cash receipts from feed grains 
would also be increased by about 25 percent. 
Wheat prices are related to feed grains in 
these projections and there would be an in- 
crease of 20 cents or so in prices of wheat. 
The projected cash receipts figure for 1965 
under these conditions would be about $2 
billion or 7 percent higher than the $30.6 
billion projected under the primary assump- 
tions of this request. 


It is to be noted that this study shows 
that the net effect of the Secretary's 
rule-or-ruin proposal is to break not only 
grain prices but also livestock, poultry, 
and dairy product prices. The net effect 
of this proposal, according to the USDA's 
economic technicians—all available to 
Secretary Freeman—would be to reduce 
net income by $2 billion. 

Let us examine what the greatest agri- 
cultural economists in the country said 
would happen to prices of the major live- 
stock items and crops: 


Commodity 


— 
22 


. 
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Certainly, one part of the Cochrane- 
Freeman supply-management team 
knows better. It should be noted that 
Willard Cochrane, economic adviser to 
Secretary Freeman, was a member of the 
Advisory Committee from land-grant 
colleges which reviewed the study offi- 
cially called Senate Document No, 77— 
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Farm Price and Income Projections 
1960-65.” 

In commenting on the conclusions 
reached in the report the committee said: 

The projected volume of hogs might well 
depress farm prices by more than the indi- 
cated amount. For these reasons, among 
others, the committee believes that the aver- 
age level of farm prices in the Department 
report is somewhat higher than is consistent 
with the projected volume of total farm 
marketings in 1965. x 


Does not Willard talk to Orville? It 
is regrettable that any Secretary of Agri- 
culture should tell the American farmer 
that if the wheat and feed grain pro- 
ducers do not yote in favor of his control 
proposals that he will take out his pique 
not only on the grain farmer but also on 
all the livestock, poultry, and dairy pro- 
ducers. 

“Rule or Ruin,” seems to be the motto. 


4 


The President’s Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The New Farm Program” which 
appeared in the February 8, 1962 edition 
of the Lafayette-Journal Courier. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE New FARM PROGRAM 


Special messages to Congress by President 
Kennedy are coming so thick and fast it Is 
difficult to keep up with him—or them. Few 
if any, however, are any more startling than 
his farm message last week. 

The President was extremely blunt, as 
perhaps he should be in all cases. But 
farmers and others may be a long time get- 
ting over the shock, 

Under the new farm program proposed by 
the administration, farmers would be given 
the “choice” between increased Govern- 
ment controls over production of surplus 
crops, or no Federal price supports. If 
farmers voted against controls in a referen- 
dum, the Government would reserve the 
right to dump millions of bushels of feed 
grains on the market, which might be ex- 
pected to depress prices. 

Experience may have proved that if there 
are to be subsidies, or price supports, there 
must also be controls. On the other hand, 
the Government virtually is requesting a 
weapon to compel approval of supports by 
the power to dump surpluses, This latter 
phase has been branded as “naked coercion” 
by Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
American Farm Bureau federation. The 
term appears most apt. 

The new program offers a little of some~ 
thing for everyone. Farmers are to see 
boosts in their incomes, consumers are to 
have plenty, costs are to be cut for the bene- 
fit of taxpayers, the hungry are to have 
more to eat, and better use is to be made 
of land and water resources. 

It would appear, however, that not every- 
thing is as it seems or as it has been made 
to appear. To begin with there has been 
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the claim that farm income went up $1 bil- 
lion in 1961, which is represented as an 
achievement. On the other hand, the bud- 
get for the Department of Agriculture went 
up more than $1.1 billion. 

Under the proposed new program, manda- 
tory planting and marketing controls would 
be imposed for the first time not only on 
corn, but also on other feed grains and 
milk, with stricter controls on wheat. Gim- 
micks and contradictions will not be lost 
on farmers or taxpayers. Greater Govern- 
ment dictation than ever is proposed and 
any savings to taxpayers likely would be 
more than offset by the huge costs of the 
subsidy programs. 

The “maximum frecdom and flexibility” 
for agriculture mentioned in the President's 
message are not in prospect when the pro- 
gram is analyzed. The proposed use of Gov- 
ernment stocks of wheat and feed grains to 
compel farmers to accept controls makes a 
mockery of the proposed democratic farmer 
referenda, Proposals would drastically limit 
the freedom of farmers to farm and would 
freeze production patterns by the use of 
unfair historical base periods. 

The President suggested his program is 
needed to prevent a drift toward “chaotic, 
ineficient” farm economy. Instead, this 
drift will be stopped if Congress refuses to 
go along. 

American agriculture is the best on earth. 
It urgently needs more freedom rather rage 
greater dictatorial power for Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman, 


The Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. JOHANSEN, Mr. Speaker, there 
has just come to my attention the text 
of a resolution of tribute to the Honor- 
able J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, unani- 
mously adopted by delegates to the 68th 
annual conference of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police meeting 
in Montreal, Canada, October 5, 1961. 

The citizens of the United States in 
all walks of life have abundant reason 
to recognize and honor the distinguished 
service of Mr. Hoover during his nearly 
38 years as head of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and they have given re- 
peated expression to the high esteem in 
which he is held. 

This resolution is a richly merited trib- 
ute from an international association 
and includes a recognition of the im- 
portant service which the FBI is render- 
ing outside as well as within the United 
States under the leadership of Mr. 
Hoover. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include this resolution: 

RESOLUTION TO THE HONORABLE 
JohN Epcar Hoover 

Whereas J. Edgar Hoover has unselfishly 
served his country with distinction and 
honor as Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation since 1924; and 

Whereas through his dedicated leadership 
in the field of law enforcement, he has alded 
in creating a professional stature for police 
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Officers and has established a greater under- 
of police responsibilities through- 
Out the world; and 
Whereas J. Edgar Hoover has instilled in 
Our profession the need for continued ad- 
vancement in the field of sclentific crime 
detection and has furthered this program 
through the cooperative services of the FBI 
Laboratory and Identification Divisions; and 
Whereas he has assisted officers in obtain- 
ing instruction regarding advanced training 
techniques and methods of crime detection 
through FBI-sponsored local and regional 
Police schools and through the training of 
Officers in the FBI National Academy; and 
Whereas J. Edgar Hoover has provided the 
Utmost cooperation in assisting authorities 
Not only in the United States but also in 
foreign countries by providing the services 
Of the FBI Disaster Squad to facilitate the 
identification of disaster victims; and 
Whereas he has made every effort to see 
that information of interest to law enforce- 
Ment authorities in every facet of our pro- 
fession is promptly and accurately dissemi- 
nated; and 
Whereas J. Edgar Hoover has maintained 
an unmitigated defense of America’s law en- 
forcement profession from unwarranted at- 
tacks by criminal and subversive elements 
during his entire career; and 
Whereas he has been a stalwart leader to 
every citizen of the free world in the fight 
against the menace of communism; and 
Whereas J. Edgar Hoover's devoted and 
unwavering adherence to the principles of 
Justice and fair play has been an inspiration 
to each and every dedicated officer of our 
Profession: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the International Associa- 
of Chiefs of Police at its 68th Annual 
Conference at Montreal, Canada, on October 
5, 1961, does hereby extend its deepest ap- 
Preciation to J. Edgar Hoover for his numer- 
dus. unselfish contributions to the law en- 
forcement profession and hereby pledges its 
Continued support. 


The Best Medicine—Sympathy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
New York Times magazine on Febru- 
ary 18, carried an extremely interesting 
Story about the problems faced by both 
Physicians and patients in a rapidly 
Changing medical world. The writer, 
Mr. Lawrence Galton, quotes extensively 

rs who are aware and worried about 
What he calls “the trend toward imper- 
Sonal medicine” and the fact that the 
Problem is worldwide, “not a matter of 
National arrangements.” 

I found the article especially interest- 

ing because I have notices that one of 

Principal arguments voiced against 

administration’s proposal to finance 
Certain health care benefits for the aged 
through social security would be that 
Such a system would destroy the valua- 
ble relationship between doctor and pa- 
tient. I have stated many times that 

Proposal would not damage the ties 
between physician and patient but might 
So a long way toward strengthening 
them, This would come about, I believe, 
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because for many patients the fear of 
financial burden resulting from illness 
would be lifted. 

Let me quote one paragraph from this 
article which shows that legislative pro- 
posals and Government action is not the 
problem in the physician-patient rela- 
tionship: 

The preoccupation of physicians with 
technology—particularly with prescribing 
pills to the exclusion of other methods of 
treatment—apparently is widespread enough 
so that, at a medical education conference, 
one medical school dean labeled it a major 
hazard “threatening the quality of medical 
care,” 


I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Mr. Lawrence Galton of Febru- 
ary 18, be printed in the Appendix- of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE BEST MEDICINE—SYMPATHY 
(By Lawrence Galton) 

A distinguished British physician, Dr. T. F. 
Fox, editor of the world-renowned medical 
journal, the Lancet, created something of a 
stir recently when, addressing a symposium 
in New York on “Health Care Issues of the 
Nineteen Sixties," he called attention to the 
depersonalization of American medicine and 
made a plea that it become more human. 

Did he, he wondered, coming from a couin- 
try with a nationalized medical service, seem 
like “a cannibal preaching in New York?’ 
But the trend toward impersonal medicine 
is worldwide, not a matter of national ar- 


. rangements, Dr. Fox went on, and “as in 


so much else, the United States is probably 
leading the way.” 

Whether American medicine deserves the 
dubious distinction of providing such leader- 
ship for the rest of the world, it has shucked 
off enough human aspects and become frigid 
enough to disturb a goodly proportion of its 
customers at home. Even half a dozen years 
ago, a survey of patients in one large city 
revealed that 64 percent felt that doctors were 
cold, remote, impersonal, and hasty. 

With some eloquence, a young mother re- 
marked: “I am sure my doctor knows medi- 
cine. But when we go to his office, I feel 
like a machine on an assembly line. I'm sure 
he has to look at the baby’s chart, or have 
his nurse tell him my name, before he knows 
who we are. If we could feel that we mean 
8 to our doctor, I'd be happier with 

m,” 

Often heard today are such complaints 
as: 

“You can't get a doctor to make house calls 
any more.” 

“You always have to wait even when you 
have an appointment.” 

“The doctor doesn't have the time to talk 
to you the way doctors used to.” 

“The doctor never tells you anything.” 

As a writer on medical and health sub- 
jects, I receive måny letters from readers, a 
large number of them complaining of the 
failure of some doctors to communicate with 
paticnts—to discuss their problems with 
them or even tell them what they are. A 
woman suffering from vertigo, ear noises 
and loss of hearing has been told she has 
Méniére’s syndrome and is receiving treat- 
ment. But what Is it? she asks. What does 
it mean? And a man with shaking palsy, 
also under treatment, begs for information 
on the nature of the problem and the out- 
look for his future. 

The failure of their colleagues to inform 
patients has alarmed, even angered, some 
physicians. “The longer I practice medicine,” 
a Michigan practitioner wrote in some heat 
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in a letter to a national medical journal, “the 
more disgusted I become with the way pa- 
tients are treated by doctors. Almost daily 
I am consulted by patients who have had 
an operation or two, and when I ask what 
was done or found, they answer: ‘I don't 
know exactly, doctor. I was not told any- 
thing“ Why not? This is what they pay for 
and what they should get. Why are they 
not told?” 

At the same symposium addressed by Dr. 
Fox, Dr. Cornelius H. Traeger of New York 
declared: “The patient wants to be allowed 
to participate. He does not want to be 
treated as a medical illiterate. The patient 
is going to other sources (journalistic) for 
information only because he is not getting 
it from doctors.” 

Thoughtful physicians have become in- 
creasingly concerned about many other fa- 
cets of modern medical practice. 

In a report called “The Health of the 
Nation,” Dr. Julian P. Price, a member of 
the American Medical Association board of 
trustees, took a hard look at the physicians 
and discerned “certain tendencies—insidious 
influences—which are creeping in to lower 
his prestige and to impair his effectiveness. 
There is the tendency for the physician to 
think of his patient as a problem to be 
solved rather than as a person to be helped. 

“There is the tendency for the physician to 
become so engrossed in a particular system 
or organ of the body that he forgets the pa- 
tient is an integration of body, mind, and 
soul. There is the tendency for the physi- 
cian to think of himself as a man of science 
and to forget that he is also a man of 
service.” 

In its editorial pages, the Journal of the 
American Medical Association has had occa- 
sion to warn that “one of the underlying 
dissatisfactions that exist in spite of spec- 
tacular adyances in medical knowledge and 
skill centers around the lack of personal at- 
tention given by the modern physician as 
compared to that given by the old family 
doctor. * * * The physician should never 
lose sight of the fact that, no matter how 
scientific his treatment or how full his day, 
his results can be greatly enhanced by an 
effort to meet those needs of his patients 
that are not strictly medical.” 

And the Journal went on to point out: 
“Every patient who seeks medical aid is 
frightened, and one of the most important 
responsibilities of the physicians is to allay 
the patient’s fear. Often without knowing 
it, the hurried impersonal manner of the 
3 far from allaying fear, aggravates 

The preoccupation of physicians with 
technology—particularly with prescribing 
pills to the exclusion of other methods of 
treatment—apperently is widespread enough 
so that, at a medical education conference, 
one medical school dean labeled it a major 
hazard “threatening the quality of medical 
care.” 

Dr. Francis D. Murphy of Marquette Uni- 
versity has spelled out the danger in a spe- 
cific area, “Some physicians have become 
so drug-conscious that every patient with 
any degree or type of high blood pressure 
receives the so-called benefits of hyperten- 
sive drugs, but in some instances instead of 
being beneficial the results are detrimental.” 
And this because doctors have half-forgotten 
“that there are other methods of dealing 
with high blood pressure besides 

Dr. Irvine H. Page, a pioneer in blood- 
pressure research, puts it bluntly: “A pill 
eannot be substituted for the warmth and 
understanding of the individual physician. 
If hypertensive patients were treated with 
the loving care given severe diabetics in the 
early days of scarce insulin, the current re- 
sults would be greatly improved.” 

Recently, Dr. Seymour J. Rosenberg, a 
Washington (D.C.) psychiatrist, suggested 
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that many emotionally disturbed persons 
could be helped merely by sitting back in a 
chair and pouring out their troubles to a 
sympathetic physician. But this form of 
treatment, he remarked, seems to have got- 
ten lost in the new emphasis on tranquiliz- 
ing drugs and electroshock. 

“My plea is that the family physician 
should not rush in with medicine and shock 
treatment without first trying to find out 
what the trouble is,” he said. ‘Sometimes 
the doctor can be surprised, and really it re- 
quires little effort on his part. Many pa- 
tients are just dying to tell their stories.” 

What factors account for the development 
of cold, impersonal, dehumanized medicine? 

For one thing there are not enough doc- 
tors. American medical schools are cur- 
rently graduating some 7,000 a year. This, 
says Dr. Owen H. Wangensteen, past presi- 
dent of the American College of Surgeons, 
is 3,000 a year short of training enough to 
meet the Nation’s normal requirements. 

Doctors should be able to spend more time 
with patients, not less. Yet, according to a 
Public Health Service advisory committee on 
medical education, whereas the average 
physician in 1930 saw about 50 patients a 
week, today's family doctor sees 26 a day 
and 36 percent of all doctors see more than 
30 a day, while 17 percent see more than 
40. 
But, shortages aside, there is still the de- 
lusion shared by some physicians that medi- 
cine has moved into a completely scientific 
age and that the humanistic side of doctor- 
ing has become less important. Their idea 
is that the best way to serve the patient is 
to get him well and that this is best done by 
application of scientific knowledge. 

If it sounds like a reasonable approach, it 
is nevertheless fallacious. It disregards the 
fact that much of human disease is still not 
understood, that much of what is called 
scientific is little better than empirical, 
and that the number of specific curative 
remedies are few and far between. 

In what may well go down as a classical 
statement, Dr. Leandro M. Tocantins not only 
said all this recently to an entering class at 
Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia, but 
went on to point out that many scientific 
concepts, even when they explain the disease, 
may still not help the patient. Urging 
young medical students always to look at a 
disease with the patient and his personality 
in mind, he remarked: 

“Disease states are well known to affect 
the reactions of patients and their symptoms. 
What is equally or perhaps more important 
is that the patient himself alters the mani- 
festations of a disease. It is only from such 
an approach that you may wisely decide: 
(1) that the disease requires no treatment, 
but the patient does, (2) that the disease, as 
well as the patient, requires intensive treat- 
ment, (3) that neither the disease nor the 
patient requires treatment and, rarest of 
all, perhaps (4) that the disease requires 
treatment but the patient does not.” 

In a lecture at the University of Chicago, 
Dr. George L. Engel recently declared that 
the perceptive physicians’ growing worry that 
“the human aspects of medicine are being 
submerged in the emphasis on the scientific 
and technical” is not just concern for “a good 
press for physicians." 

“It could be,” Dr. Engel said, “that the doc- 
tor’s beside manner has vital therapeutic im- 
portance, that between physician and pa- 
tient there transpire certain psychobiolog- 
ical processes which have significance for the 
capacity of the individual to maintain health 
or to develop disease.” 

Recently, psychiatric researchers at the 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine, inspired 
by the fact that some physicians are more 
successful than others in treating the men- 
tally ill, set out to find a scientific way of 
determining why. They examined not just 
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patients but also 50 physicians, using per- 
sonality tests in the process. 

The most successful physicians, it turned 
out, were those who saw their patients’ be- 
havior in terms of human interaction. They 
were “players,” the Johns Hopkins research- 
ers noted. The less successful, on the other 
hand, acted more as clinical observers, diag- 
nosing but unable to see or fill patients“ 
needs for social give and take. They were 
“spectators.” 

The emphasis on technology has been re- 
sponsible, at least in part, for many phy- 
sicians’ tendency to shun house calls. Some- 
thing of a fuss was kicked up recently when 
a New Jersey pediatrician published an arti- 
cle in a national medical journal, announc- 
ing: “It’s time we broke the housecall habit. 
House calls for the most part are as out- 
dated as the horse and buggy. It's 
pretty hard to practice good medicine in 
most homes. * * * I can do a much better 
job in my office, where I can use my labora- 
tory facilities.” 

Before publication, the medical journal 
made a random sampling of physicians and 
found many in agreement. But there were 
those who disagreed. 

Dr. Julius H. Manes, of Bennington, Vt., 
said: “If more doctors would learn to use 
their five senses instead of calling for labora- 
tory tests and consultations, they could 
do a good job eyen above the din of the 
average household. What's more, a doctor 
can learn a great deal about the patient by 
observing him in his home. It seems to me 
that too many physicians are sacrificing the 
family-physician concept on the altar of so- 
called greater efficiency.” 

Another dissenter had a further point. 
Let's face it,” declared Dr. Frederick M. 
Walsh, of Long Beach, Calif. “Personal com- 
fort and financial gain are the only things 
that stop most doctors from making house 
calls. The excuse that you can’t examine 
a patient properly in the home is a lot of 
malarkey. It doesn’t interfere with the 
work of rural doctors, and they’re the most 
respected M.D.'s in this country.” 

Still another factor in the depersonaliza- 
tion of medicine has been the long-term 
trend toward specialization. 

It has been increasing specialization, ac- 
cording to a report to a World Conference 
on Medical Education, which has “encour- 
aged a false method of dealing with the pa- 
tient; he became during the past decades, a 
case of liver, lung, heart or something else 
and was no longer a human being suffering 
in his body and soul.“ 

Moreover, specialization has acquired such 
glamour that it has markedly decreased the 
number of doctors going into general prac- 
tice. “At the present time,” says Dr. Floyd 
C. Bratt, president of the American Academy 
of General Practice, “the country simply has 
too many specialists. The ratio of family 
doctors to specialists is approximately 1 to 1. 
It should be 4 to 1.” 

It is only fair to add that some responsibil- 
ity for the depersonalization of medicine 
may rest with patients. “Seemingly today 
much more so than in previous decades, 
patients are impatient with doctors,” one 
physician notes. “They are upset many 
times and even resentful if the doctor can’t 
pull a miracle out of his medical bag, as the 
magician does a white rabbit from his top- 
hat.” 

With the onrush of medical developments 
in recent decades, many people have come to 
expect a panacea for eyery problem. They 
don’t want sympathy and understanding 
and quiet help; they just want a magic pill. 

Even with such a simple thing as a boil, 
one physician reports, it is often difficult to 
give a patient the proper management. “It 
takes several days, often a week or two, for 
a boil to come to a head. Except for hot, 
wet compresses, the medical profession knows 
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little about hastening this process, If the 
patient goes along with Mother Nature—the 
boil eventually runs its course and heals 
quickly without much pain.” 

But many patients are too impatient to 
heed such advice: They want an antibiotic. 
“If you don’t give it to them, you lose them. 
If you do, the result is a biological impasse. 
Nature tends to ripen the boil to the state 
of discharging the pus; the antibiotic tends 
to push the infection backward. The im- 
passe may last for weeks and weeks.” 

On the other hand, some physicians com- 
plain about patients who want interminable 
explanations. A doctor, they point out, can- 
not afford the time to satisfy them. And if 
it might seem logical to charge for such 
lengthy discussions, the practicality of doing 
so is another matter; it would be the rare 
patient who would pay the bill for talk“ or 
pay it without resentment. 

What, then, is the answer to the deperson- 
alization problem? Obyiously, there is no 
single solution. 

Currently, efforts are being made to in- 
crease the number of medical schools, Some 
existing schools are being expanded, And 
some are experimenting with programs to 
shorten the time between high school grad- 
uation and medical practice from the present 
minimum of 9 years to 7—not merely to in- 
crease the number of doctors but also to 
attract many able.students who now cannot 
afford the lengthy medical training. 

Secondly, on what would seem the well- 
founded assumption that, if a future phy- 
siclan is to treat his patients as human 
beings rather than numbered cases, he must 
get the habit of thinking and feeling that 
way from the first day in medical school, 
some schools have instituted major changes. 
At Western Reserve, for example, a student, 
throughout his 4 years, is assigned to % 
family. It is his duty to be in the clinic 
or at the bedside whenever any member of 
that family needs care. 

At other medical schools, there is a pro- 
nounced trend toward what medical educa- 
tors term “integrating the scientific and 
humanitarian images of the physician.” 
Here social, cultural, and emotional factors 
related to illness are emphasized. 

Of great importance also are efforts tO 
raise the status and quality of the general 
practitioner, or family doctor. As late a5 
1948, the GP was so looked down upon 
that, at a New York Academy of Medicine 
meeting, he was described as a doctor wh? 
could not get—or could not afford—specialty 
training. 

In that year, about 150 family doctors, 
meeting in Atlantic City, organized the 
American Academy of General Practice to 
counteract the swing away from, and raise 
the standards of, general practice. Today: 
the academy has more than 23,000 mem- 
bers—and the distinction of being the first 
medical association to require continuing 
postgraduate education. Every 3 
each member must complete 150 hours of 
accredited study or lose membership. 

Just before the formation of the academy, 
only 30 percent of medical school graduates 
were entering general practice, By 1959, the 
percentage had risen to 51. 

In a parallel development, at least four 
medical schools have recently begun pilot 
programs to develop the practice of family 
medicine itself into a specialty. “I know it 
sounds paradoxical,” says Dr. Ward Darley: 
of the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, “but training the general family doc- 
tor to take care of patients as individuals 
in their particular family and social settings 
represents the ultimate in specialization.” 

The need for restoring the human touch 
has come to seem sufficiently urgent to the 
profession so that the subject comes up at 
virtually every national medical convention 
and at a large number of State, county and 
even local meetings. 
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In medicine today, we physicians,” said 
Dr. David B. Allman in his inaugural address 
as president of the American Medical Asso- 
Clation in June, 1957, “are giving renewed 
emphasis to the fact that it is our responsi- 
bility not only to minister to the human 

y. and its ills—but also to human hearts, 
Minds and emotions. The dedicated doctor 
knows that sympathy and understanding are 
fust as important as scientifc knowledge 

* * so now, in practice he tries to blend 
his science with his art.” 

If Dr. Allman may have been slightly 
Sanguine back then, if the depersonalization 
ot medicine still remains a problem, as many 
Patients and even physicians proclaim, there 

at least some hope in the fact that the 
Problem is being thoroughly aired and con- 

that some efforts are actually being 
Made to solve it, and that more are likely 
to follow. 


Urban Affairs and Housing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr, BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
to have inserted in the Appendix of 
the ConcressionaL Reconp my remarks 
before the House Rules Committee on 
anuary 24 citing my opposition to the 
of a Department for Urban Af- 
fairs and Housing: 
BY CONGRESSMAN WALTER S. BARING 
THE HOUSE RULES COMMITTEE, JAN- 
Vary 24, 1962 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Rules 
Committee, I am grateful for the chance to 
appear before you in opposition to H.R. 8429, 
® bill which would establish a Department 
ot Urban Affairs and Housing. ; 
On January 15, I sent a letter to every 
Member of Congress in both bodies making 
in Position clear that I am a great believer 
7 States rights and that I am firmly con- 
inced that the enactment of the proposed 
legislation would result in too great a con- 
centration of power within the proposed new 
t. 
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A government that is big enough to give 
You everything you want is a government 
dig enough to take everything you've got. 
r The p new Department would ef- 
ectively put an end to home rule and States 
oe its, for there is too great a centralization 
U Power and control, A new Secretary of 
. Affairs would pull strings in all of 
Cities throughout the United States and 
p Mayors and city officials would be merely 
Uppets directed by the new Department, for 
$ to control city governments would be 
bant in Washington. The people would 
personal contact with their local govern- 
ments and this we do not want. This pro- 
new Department would be extremely 
Powerful and, no doubt, there would be tre- 
W y new large spending programs 
hich would Sweep across the country. 
a haye been worried for several years over 
ever-increasing tendency on the part of 
both Republican and Democratic administra- 
yons to centralize power and control in 
ized m. Big government and central- 
tion power are certainly steps in the direc- 
of national socialism and I feel that the 
Congress has departed far too far from basic 
ples set forth in the Constitution of 
11 country. Fear and frustration have 
Pped the hearts of the American people. 
Mgress has given too many constitutional 
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rights, rights that were delegated to the Con- 
gress, to the executive branch. 

It matters not which major political party 
is in control, it is time to stop legislating 
in this manner and should take 
back those rights that the framers of the 
Constitution intended them to have. We 
should put a stop to this sudden onslaught 
of liberalism which comes mainly from one 
group of people in this country, namely the 
Americans for Democratic Action. 

The people of my State are definitely not 
for this liberalized program and they defi- 
nitely oppose these actions which are leading 
us toward one-worldism and the welfare 
state. The urban renewal program has re- 
sulted in absolute chaos in my hometown 
of Reno. Eminent domain was put into the 
hands of appointed officials rather than 
elected officials and has created a very dan- 
gerous situation. Hundreds of homes have 
been condemned for resale and profit. 

I believe sincerely that it is the duty of 
this committee, the Rules Committee, to 
oppose enactment of this bill which, in my 
mind, can only lead us further into socialism, 
May I, with your indulgence, complete my 
statement today with the quote from Thomas 
Jefferson, which is applicable to the present 
consideration of this bill; “I place economy 
among the first and foremost virtues, and 
public debt as the greatest of dangers to be 
feared. To preserve our independence we 
must not let our rulers load us with per- 
petual debt, If we run into such debts, we 
must be taxed in our meat and drink, in our 
necessities and in our comforts, in our labor 
and in our amusements. If we can prevent 
the Government from wasting the labor of 
the people, under the pretense of caring for 
them, they will be happy.” 

In order to make this country sounder, we 
have to quit spending. We must reduce the 
national debt instead of raising the debt 
ceiling every time a new bureau or a new 
liberal idea is put into effect. Foreign aid 
in itself is unconstitutional and should be 
completely terminated. If this were done, 
we could reduce the national debt each year 
by over $5 billion which would be a step in 
the right direction. 

I thank the committee for this oppor- 
tunity to come before you. 


Higher Tax, Lower Revenue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“Higher Tax, Lower Revenue” which ap- 
peared in the February 8, 1962, edition 
of the Marion (Ind.) Chronicle. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HIGHER Tax, LOWER REVENUE 

It has long been feared that soaring gaso- 
line taxes would result in lower gas con- 
sumption and a reduced tax return to Gov- 
ernment. Now the evidence is piling up— 
and it Indicates that this is precisely what 
is happening, 

Pennsylvania provides an outstanding ex- 
ample. The State’s gasoline tax rate was 
recently boosted by a whopping 40 percent, 
And gasoline sales during the first 9 months 
of this year were down 41.2 million gallons 
as compared with the same period of 1960. 
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There is no real doubt that an excessive 
tax is the cause. The four neighboring States 
of New York, Maryland, Delaware, and New 
Jersey, all showed increased gas consumption, 
and all have tax rates lower than Pennsyl- 
vania’s. Conversely, the two adjacent States 
of Ohio and West Virginia, which have the 
same gas tax rate as Pennsylvania, also 
showed gallonage losses. 

What it all amounts to is that the individ- 
ual has some measure of control over any 
sales or excise tax. In the case of gasoline 
he can drive less, or he can trade a big car 
for an economy compact—and great num- 
bers of motorists have been doing just that. 

It’s an example of the principle of dimin- 
ishing return. Up goes the tax, down goes 
consumption and revenue, and all concerned 
lose. One can only hope that Iegislators, 
State and Federal, will heed this obvious les- 
son and act accordingly. 


The Anti-U.N. Campaign 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL, Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following re- 
port: 

CONGRESSMAN'’s REPoRT—Must WE 
Oug MISTAKES? 
(By Morris K. UDALL) 

Forty years ago a small group of sincere 
and patriotic Americans—who hadn't the 
slightest thought they might be wrong— 
prevented the League of Nations from be- 
coming an effective instrument for interna- 
tional peace. Another such group of people 
are in our land today, doing everything they 
can to destroy the United Nations. I wish 
I could be as cocksure as they. 

Here in Washington there is great con- 
cern over the mounting pressure to “get out 
of the United Nations” and to refuse the 
financial support which that organization 
needs from us to survive. A small but vig- 
orous band of well-intentioned people, hav- 
ing decided they know all the facts and are 
better able to judge them than anyone in 
Washington, are proceeding to flood all con- 
gressional offices with telegrams (at the new 
bargain rate for public opinion messages”), 
newspaper ads, tracts and even bumper 
stickers, all in opposition to the United Na- 
tions and to our purchase of United Na- 
tions bonds. 

A Midwest Congressman described the re- 
action of many of us in both parties when 
he sald, “Politically, there is nothing I would 
rather do than vote against this proposal, 
but there is too much at stake.” The fact 
18, the security of our country may hang in 
the balance. 

Distortion of the facts by a vocal segment 
of the press has helped shape the thinking 
of many sincere citizens on this issue. The 
result is that they are now completely con- 
vinced that the United Nations is an instru- 
ment of communism, that our State Depart- 
ment is overrun with Communists, and that 
the only hope for our country is to get out 
of the U.N., pull out of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, end all reciprocal 
treaties, raise tariffs, and threaten to bomb 
Moscow if the Russians don't stop what- 
ever it is they're doing at the moment. 

“Believe me,“ one correspondent wrote, 
“if one woman with a shotgun could do any 
good in Washington, D.C., I'd be there.“ 
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Unfortunately, the people who make the 
decisions for our country—the President and 
the Congress can't afford to engage in such 
extravagant emotionalism. We are living in 
a trying period in history; the safe road 
ahead is not easy to find; but I don’t be- 
lieve the United States can isolate itself 
from the rest of the world any more than 
the Russians can ignore the mounting eco- 
nomic strength of the free world. We live 
on the same planet, we need foreign raw 
materiais and foreign trade, and we need 
allies. 

Now, what are the facts in the United 
Nations bond issue? 

The United Nations is in debt approxi- 
mately $100 million. Its reserve funds have 
been exhausted. It cannot continue for long 
without obtaining funds to pay its bills, past 
and present. 

A major factor in this situation has been 
the violent Soviet objection to the recent 
Congo operation. Whereas the Communist 
bloc wanted chaos, disorder, and anarchy in 
Africa, the United Nations action has 
checked the extremists of the left (such as 
Gizenga) and right (such as Tshombe) and 
brought some semblance of order in that 
country, so pitifully unprepared by the Bel- 
gians for independence, The U.N. action 
may still fail, but it has vastly increased 
our chances of putting the new African na- 
tions on the side of the free world. 

Because of its objection to the Congo op- 
eration the Soviet Union has refused to pay 
the special assessments arising from it. 
Other Communist nations also have refused, 
and many nations have been hard pressed 
to raise the necessary sums. As a result 
the United Nations is threatened with bank- 
ruptcy. 

From the standpoint of the United States, 
the bond offers a means of reduc- 
ing our share of the U.N. burden. Here is 
why: present legal opinion leaves some doubt 
whether a member can be denied member- 
ship for nonpayment of special assessments, 
but there is no doubt about regular annual 
8 ents, Tou either pay or you lose your 
vote, 

Since repayment of the bond issue will 
come entirely from regular annual assess- 
ments, this method of financing will require 
the Soviet Union and its satellites either 
to pay up or relinquish their votes. Either 
alternative has something to be said for it. 

The United States currently, with its own 
special assessments, is paying 47½ percent 
of the United Nations costs; the bond issue, 
spreading the burden more equally through- 
out the membership, will reduce our share to 
32 percent. 

Even so, it would be absurd to say the 
U.N. bond proposal is a gilt-edged invest- 
ment. While we can deduct a portion of 
this each year from our own regular assess- 
ments, it is conceivable that we might lose 
some of this money. In my opinion, the 
proposal has to be considered, not alone on 
its financial merits, but on its importance 
to our Nation's security. 

It is time the people who oppose the bond 
issue did some real, hard thinking about the 
situation we would face if the United Na- 
tions were allowed to expire—to follow the 
sad road of the League of Nations. Where 
would the loss of the United Nations leave 
the free world? Killing the U.N. will not 
free one satellite, will not destroy one Rus- 
sian missile or bomber, will not strengthen 
our military power one ounce. The Com- 
munist bloc doesn't need the United Na- 
tions (although it can't afford to stay out 
if the Organization survives), because the 
Soviet system is welded together as the 
free nations are not. Without the United 
Nations it will be easier for the Russian 
Communists to pick off one free or so-called 
neutralist nation after another. 
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Despite its shortcomings the United Na- 
tions has been and is an impediment to 
Communist expansion, and we would be very 
much worse off without it. 

Congress has started hearings on the U.N. 
bond proposal, and these are expected to go 
on for some weeks. I intend to listen to 
all the arguments and take in all the facts. 
Perhaps there will be a compromise pro- 
posal, such as Republican Senator OAPE- 
Hart's suggestion that we match the pur- 
chases of other nations dollar for dollar. 
Perhaps some other way wiil be found to 
meet the UN. s financial crisis. In the end, 
however, the security of our country—and 
not the possible loss of one-fifth of 1 per- 
cent of our $50 billion military budget— 
will be the deciding factor in determining 
my vote. 

The cartoonist, Herblock says: “Buy U.N. 
bonds—the world you save may be your 
own.” There may be some truth in this 
wry observation. 

The Communists are doing everything they 
can to wreck the United Nations. It is a 
strange fact that they are joined in this 
effort by another wrecking bar being wielded 
by sincere but misguided people in our own 
country. I do not intend to give either of 
them any help in this endeavor. 


As Liberty-Loving, Sensible, Free-Born 
Americans, We Can and Must Solve 
Our Farm Problem Without Compul- 
sion, Fines, and Jail Sentences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to raise the farm income to a proper, 
stable level, and as soon as possible, a 
farm bill must be made law to speedily 
reduce the price-depressing and costly 
surpluses, which can be done and must 
be done without compulsion, unnecessary 
Federal controls, fines, and jail sentences 
such as are specifically provided and 
spelled out in the 106-page bill recently 
sent to Congress by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, all of which can be avoided as 
I shall explain later in my remarks. 

By making a full, fair study of the ad- 
ministration’s farm bill you will find it is 
nothing more nor less than a patched- 
up version of old, ineffective and costly 
farm bills of bygone days, but with added 
controls and penalties. 


Also, you will find that the greatest 
benefit provided in the bill will accrue to 
the large landholders who have been 
most responsible for the piling up of our 
huge surpluses of grains in CCC bins 
scattered all over the Grain Belt of the 
United States of America while the 
farmers who for many years past have 
conserved their soil by practicing proper 
land use and erop rotation will derive 
little or no benefits from the bill if made 
law in its present form. I am sure I need 
not elaborate further on that point, as a 
cursory reading of the bill will prove the 
correctness of my statement. 

Hence, we see here another step to- 
ward the elimination of our family-sized 
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farm, to which I will not be a party, for 
they are the backbone of our farm econ- 
omy and, in fact, our national economy, 
as is farming as a whole. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be a sad day for 
America if ever our farmers cease to be 
free by placing them in a Federal strait- 
jacket or by the elimination of the small 
or medium family-sized farms. Look the 
world over and you will find in every na- 
tion where all or most of the land is 
owned by great and powerful land bar- 
ons, there you will find without exception 
discontent, hunger, and revolutions. 
That must never happen to America, 
but it will, just as surely as darkness 
follows the light of day, unless we make 
an about-face and away from centralized 
government on many fronts. 

Far too few Americans understand the 
value to every citizen in our land in the 
maintenance of a prosperous agriculture. 
To understand that value, one must know 
that all our new wealth springs year 
after year from mother earth in the 
form of all kinds of crops grown on the 
surface of mother earth, dug or pumped 
out from under the surface of mother 
earth or fished out of the waters of 
mother earth. Therein we find all our 
raw materials, from which our entire 
economy is generated for the very sim- 
ple reason that every employed Ameri- 
can is employed in producing, transport- 
ing, processing, manufacturing, market- 
ing or using, in one form or another, the 
raw product or the finished product. 

The United States is blessed with a, 
far greater supply of raw products than 
any other nation on earth, which ac- 
counts for the fact that even though we 
have only 6 percent of the world’s pop- 
ulation, and because of our competitive 
free enterprise system of government, 
we have until recently done over 60 per- 
cent of the world’s dollar business. 

But Mr. Speaker, we now see clearly 
the danger signals appearing on the 
horizon, in most every direction, due 
mainly to our reckless, wasteful spend- 
ing spree over the past three decades, 
to the end that our American dollar is 
losing its popularity all over the world, 
except of course, as a handouts called 
foreign aid. As proof, our gold stock at 
Fort Knox has diminished almost 50 
percent during the last 10 years. 

The financiers, importers and export- 
ers of every foreign nation know only too 
well the condition of our U.S, Treasury. 
Hence, many nations who sell us goods 
have for years, and are yet demanding 
gold instead of dollars in payment for 
their goods. They know as we know that 
the Federal debt of the United States of 
America is greater than the debt of all 
the other nations on earth combined 
still climbing. Can you blame them for 
demanding gold? They know we are 
traveling full speed ahead to the day 
when our dollar will be greatly depre- 
ciated, just as every school child should 
know by now. 

But fellow Americans, all is not yet 
lost, if you will demand of your repre- 
sentatives in Congress to stop spending 
your tax dollars for any and all unnec- 
essary purposes and programs demanded 
by the President and his party in con- 
trol of Congress. 
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Now, back to the farm problem and to 
explain how billions of dollars can be 
Saved, while at the same time bringing 
greater income to our farmers, which 
Materially and beneficially effects our 
entire economy and hence, the welfare 
of every American. 

First, we must consider and know the 
facts that records and statistics prove 
Conclusively which are, that when our 
farmer’s dollar is worth 100 cents in pur- 
chasing power, our farmers buys a frac- 
tion over twice as many dollars worth 
of manufactured goods year after year 

do the rest of us on an average. 
is understandable since farmers in 
this day and age must buy costly tractors, 
, a full line of farm machinery, 
Woven wire, steel and wood posts and 
building material for not only a dwelling 
house, but also for barns, hog and chick- 
en houses, granaries, corncribs, machine 
Sheds, and so forth, which means dollars 
in the pockets of every American in 
every walk of life from the corner grocer 
to the factory and mill wage earner. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, I need not elab- 
Orate further to prove that the welfare 
of our entire Nation is greatly dependent 
on the welfare of our farmers. 

Records also prove conclusively that 
from the end of the Korean war to this 
day our farmer’s dollar has been worth 
Only on an average of 82 cents in pur- 

power. Small wonder then that 
Our farmers as a whole have been in a 
cost-price squeeze almost constantly 
during these 10 past years, which was 
triggered to a marked degree in 1951 
When Mr. Mike DeSalle, then Director of 
the Office of Price Control, rolled back 
Cattle prices 10 percent and would have 
rolled them back aonther 8 percent had 
hot Congress stopped him. The rollback 
Of cattle prices had the effect of rolling 
the entire farm income. Look at 

the records. 

That is all water over the dam. Now 
We must put our shoulders to the im- 
portant task of properly and effectively 
reducing the price-depressing farm 
Surpluses, especially the grain and corn 
Surpluses, in order to materially raise 
dur farmer's income, which must be done 

© American, commonsense, business 
Way, and without coercion and unneces- 
Sary Federal controls and penalties. 

Mr. Speaker, to even infer that to solve 
the farm problem our farmers must be 
Subjected to stringent Federal controls, 

and even jailed, in order to solve 
the farm problem, is a rank insult to our 
armers and their families. 

Had the Congress during the last ses- 
pon adopted the substitute to the 1961 
Led grain bill, which nine Members, in- 
cluding myself, from some of the largest 
Corn and grain producing districts in- 

uced, we would by now be 1 year 
r to the solution of the farm prob- 
lem for farm income as a whole would by 
now be on a higher level, and over a bil- 

m dollars of needless Federal expenses 
Would have been saved. 

Here is an analysis of our bill which 
We will again introduce at the proper 
time during this session of Congress, and 
We invite other Members to join us re- 
&ardless of party and place of residence. 
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Our bill is short, concise, and to the 
point. It provides for liberal payments 
in kind for reducing corn and small grain 
acres below the average acres of the past 
2 previous years. For such reduction the 
farmer will receive a Government cer- 
tificate entitling him to take 80 percent 
of the amount of corn or small grain 
raised on his reduced acres of the aver- 
age yield on such acres during the past 2 
years, or he can sell his certificate to a 
neighbor, grain dealer, or to anyone ex- 
cept back to Uncle Sam. In any event, 
the grain will be taken out of Govern- 
ment surplus storage and gone forever. 

The purpose of allowing just 80 per- 
cent payment-in-kind is to reduce by the 
other 20 percent the amount of corn and 
grain available for feed in order to hold 
down the available supply of feed so as 
to increase the market price of such 
feeds and in turn the price of livestock 
and poultry. I shall recommend to the 
cosponsors of our bill that grazing be 
permitted on the idled acres. I shall also 
recommend that to be in compliance to 
be entitled to all the benefits provided 
in the act, the farmer will be required 
to put in the program not less than 10 
percent nor more than 3344 percent of 
the last 2 years’ average acreage in such 
crops. 

Our bill will not in any way affect the 
regularly established payment for soil 
conservation practices on any farm. 
Such farmers will profit proportionate- 
ly with all farmers from the increased 
prices of all farm products which the 
passage of our bill is bound to bring 
about and soon after the law would go 
into effect. That, Mr. Speaker, is the 
most essential provision of our bill in a 
nutshell. 

I have explained our bill to many 
farmers in the district I haye the honor 
to represent in Congress, and without a 
single exception, after they fully under- 
stand our bill they have voiced their full 
approval. A farmer can easily figure 
without pencil and paper that if his aver- 
age yield of corn, for example, for the 
past 2 years, was 70 bushels per acre, un- 
der the provisions of our bill he would 
receive 56 bushels in kind—of high feed 
value, or more bushels of corn of lower 
feed value—from CCC surpluses for every 
idled acre which he can take and use 
himself, or sell the certificate for at least 
the prevailing market price, which would 
by that time have increased, by the simple 
fact that the price-depressing surplus 
would then be in the process of being 
materially reduced. That being a fact 
which is bound to take place and on a 
voluntary basis, due to the dollar induce- 
ment provided in our bill, sufficient com- 
pliance will be no problem. Our farm- 
ers will remain free and independent to 
enjoy the fruits of their own labors. The 
billions of bushels of grain in Govern- 
ment storage belongs to you, Mr. and 
Mrs. American. It is all paid for with 
your tax dollars. Who among us dares 
say it shall not be used to solve most of 
our farm problem? 

Let us also be ever mindful of this 
old adage which holds just as true to- 
day as when the words were first spoken, 
“If our farmers are ever told when and 
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what they shall plant and reap we shall 
soon want bread.” 

And so, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, 
we must plead, “Speak up Americans for 
you are still the masters of your own des- 
tiny, if you will but use your constitu- 
tional inherent powers, reserved to the 
people.” 


Approach to Greater Communication Be- 
tween the United States and Soviet 
Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Playing Games With Reds” which 
appeared in the February 6, 1962, edition 
of the Richmond (Ind.) Palladium- 
Item. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PLAYING GAMES WITH Reps 

White House Press Secretary Pierre Salin- 
ger is looking for an approach toward 
greater communication between the United 
States and Soviet Russia. 

Undoubtedly President Kennedy approves 
the visit of Salinger to Russia. 

An exchange of Salinger's children in re- 
turn for the grandchildren of Khrushchev 
for a few months appears to be a move to 
create a homey atmosphere between the 
White House and the Kremlin. 

But that still does not add up to a greater 
amount of communication. Only the par- 
ents of the children of the two families would 
have more comment to exchange. 

The people of Russia want to know more 
about the people of the United States, says 
Press Agent Salinger. 

Certainly our people are not so naive that 
they will accept the child approach as a 
means of breaking down Soviet censorship by 
Dictator Khrushchey. 

If the Red leader of the Soviet wanted his 
people to receive more information about the 
people of the United States, he would permit 
his Russian people to receive and read the 
newspapers from our country. 

It is a well-known fact that the voice of 
the United States is constantly broadcasting 
information about us and our way of life. 

Russia blocks such information by jam- 
ming the broad channels. 

The people of the Soviet Union hear only 
what Khrushchev permits them to hear. 
They also read only what passes the censor- 
ship of the Kremlin. 

Is President Kennedy permitting his press 
secretary to go to Moscow in order that ar- 
rangements can be made so that the millions 
back of the Iron Curtain may know the 
truth? 

We still believe the President has more 
intelligence than to believe that. 

But we do think that the President intends 
to deal softly with the Red dictator, even as 
he has for an entire year permitted Cuban 
Dictator Castro to make solid his ties with 
the Kremlin to a point where he now does 
pose a real problem despite the overdue 
embargo order on trade with Castro an- 
nounced over the weekend. 

Dictators have no respect for a govern- 
ment which is spineless. 
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Superintendent Mable Moody Gives 
Impressions of FFA Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, an article 
in the-Georgia Future Farmer has been 
called to my attention by State Senator 
W. C. Long, of Nahunta, Ga. Written 
by Mrs. Mable R. Moody, school super- 
intendent in Brantley County, Ga., the 
article is a report of her trip to the FFA 
convention recently in Kansas City. 
For the consideration of my colleagues 
in the Congress and for the general pub- 
lic, I am pleased to include in the REC- 
orp Mrs. Moody's report—an interest- 
ing tribute to the Future Farmers of 
America. 

My IMPRESSIONS 
(By Mrs. Mable R. Moody) 

Kansas City has always awed me, Kan- 
sas City steaks,” wide-open spaces, informal- 
ity; these things are synonymous with Kan- 
sas City, United States of America. This city 
is truly a convention city, situated in the 
Midwest with plenty of room, plenty of 
money, and seemingly an abundance of 
everything it takes to make for a good, 
wholesome, casual way of living. 

It is a warm, friendly city that seems to 
thrive on large gatherings. This was much 
in evidence when the 325-pound mayor came 
to the platform at the opening session of the 
conyention and spent 25 minutes welcoming 
the 10,000 high school boys who had arrived 
to attend the 34th Annual National FFA 
Convention, He was most cordial in offering 
all the facilities of the city to make the stay 
pleasant and profitable. “We love you in 
Kansas City,” was his comment, and I be- 
lieve he meant just that. 

Aside from enjoying the glowing Midwest 
countryside, the FFA national convention is 
an experience I shall never forget. Every 
direction one turned there were blue and 
gold jackets. It was great fun identifying 
the States and chapters from Puerto Rico to 
Alaska and from Maine to Hawail, 

One was amazed at the dignity and seri- 
ousness of these teenagers in attendance and 
attentiveness in the convention hall. The 
poise, appreciativeness, and thoughtfulness 
of the presiding officers, all Future Farm- 
ers, were refreshing. Each guest invited to 
the platform was accorded every courtesy. 
There was not a babble in the entire 3-day 
affair. Frankly, it was carried on in a way 
to put adult conventions to shame. 

The one outstanding feature to me of the 
gala event was the evidence of training, not 
only in tilling the soll, but in opportunities 
of developing leadership abilities and other 
talents that must have had their beginning 
in a well-rounded FFA program at the local 
level. For certainly, without this chapter 
experience, a national convention of this 
caliber would not have been possible. 

It has long been my feeling that farm- 
ing is the backbone of a nation. This con- 
vention verified the fact. The leading man- 
ufacturers and industries of the United 
States are listed the FFA donors, 
They, too, appreciate and realize the im- 
portance of farming and what it means to 
this great Nation of ours, otherwise they 
would not be giving to the tune of $164,000 
per year to the national FFA treasury to 
support the organization. 
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I was pleased and impressed during these 
sessions that at the mention of an enemy 
to the United States, these seemingly care- 
free youth gave much evidence of a sudden 
unity (as one great nation) and they let 
it be known in no uncertain terms that no 
effort would be spared to keep the enemy 
away from this land with its freedom-loving 
traditions. I had had some concern lately 
as to whether patriotism was being instilled 
as it should be, as part of our value system 
of youth, The convention allayed my fears 
along this line. 

I came away from the convention with 
the feeling that the America of tomorrow 
will be in good hands, if what I saw was a 
fair sampling of youth, and I believe it was. 
I have nothing but commendation for the 
FFA program. It is doing a fine job of 
developing men of the future. Along with 
this learning to do, doing to learn, earning 
to live, living to serve, they are having a 
good time learning to become good Future 
Farmers of America. There was plenty of 
whooping it up in Kansas City, and I am 
sure some such fun and entertainment back 
home. 

My best to each FFA’er in these United 
States. They make’up a fine group for which 
I have the greatest admiration. Thanks for 
letting me in on such a great endeavor as 
a national convention; one that was ma- 
neuvered in such a splendid manner. For 
me, one who has spent most of a lifetime 
trying to help boys and girls grow into 
fine men and women, it was a real joy to 
witness youth doing so well in a man-size 
job. J 

But for one young man down in Brantley 
County, State President Robert Page, who is 
dear to me, and his vocational agriculture 
teacher, Jack W. Moore, Jr., I would have 
missed a wonderful experience in Kansas 
City. To them, I shall eyer be grateful. 

My wish for FFA members is that each 
could attend at least one national FFA con- 
vention. 


Star and Herald, Panama City, Republic 
of Panama: Well-Known Isthmian 
Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere are 
fortunate in having at Panama City in 
the Republic of Panama a well-known 
Latin American newspaper, the Star and 
Herald, established in 1849. 

It is always illuminating to read its 
thoughtful editorials and I quote two 
recent ones: 

CRACKING Down on CASTRO 

Members of the Organization of American 
States, at the meeting of inter-American for- 
eign ministers in Punta del Este, Uruguay, on 
January 22, will have their first and possibly 
decisive conclave to deal exclusively with the 
problem of Communist Cuba, 

Called by Colombia and Venezuela, the 
21-member states will act upon a resolution 
of condemnation of Cuba. This resolution 
is still in process of being designed to in- 
clude the strongest sanctions possible against 
the Castro dictatorship and still assure a 
high degree of solidarity among the mem- 
ber states. 
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Some Latin governments have made known 
their opposition to any action more stringent 
than token disapproval of the Communist 
infiltration of this hemisphere. Others— 
notably Mexico—have publicly stated their 
intentions to vote against any resolution of 
condemnation. 

Thus, it appears obvious whatever action 
is taken In Punta de Este will not be 
unanimous. That some nations of this 
hemisphere do not yet comprehend the 
significance of communism or recognize the 
threat which is as real to their borders as 
it is to the island of Cuba is regrettable. 

Under the rules of the meeting, a vote by 
two-thirds of the members for sanctions 
against Cuba can make them mandatory for 
all members of the OAS. However, the last- 
ing friction which could be developed by en- 
forcement of this rule has prompted US. 
attempts to find a common ground upon 
which nearly all members can stand. 

Two actions seem assured. The first is 
either a voluntary or mandatory diplomatic 
break by OAS members with the Cuban 
regime (a majority have already taken this 
action). The second will be more difficult to 
agree upon—some sort of economic sanctions 
to prevent the failing economy under Cuban 
communism from recovering. 

There is reason for hope the outcome of 
the meeting will be a successful closing of 
ranks in a hemispheric front against the in- 
trusion of communism. The United States 
has played a minor role in this event, with 
Latin nations taking the initiative in calling 
the meeting and composing the agenda. 

A favorable response from all attendants 
will demonstrate conclusively the desire to 
curtail communism in this half of the world 
is not an exclusive project of the United 
States. It should also result In that minor- 
ity, which has not yet recognized the sig- 
nificance of a waving red flag, reexamining 
its policies. 


Man's INHUMANITY TO MAN 


It is no surprise to learn that the Castro 
Government has for more than 2 years re- 
jected all attempts of the International Red 
Cross to assist political prisoners in Cuba. 

The Cuban Government, in barring the 
Red Cross, is indulging in petty malice or 
revealing a paranoiac fear of strangers. 
Either reason is a sad commentary on the 
present state of the republic. 

Red Cross aid was requested by the Com- 
mittee for the Defense of Cuban Political 
Prisoners, which charges that the prisoners 
often fail to receive medicine, food and 
clothing sent them. The committee also 
charges the prisoners are terrorized by their 
jailers. 

This fits the pattern of totalitarianism 
which, in all its modern forms, is the plague 
of the 20th century. The Cuban develop- 
ment is simply the latest variation of man’s 
inhumanity to man. 


The President’s Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Fewer Controls, Not More, Answer 
to Farm Problem” which appeared in the 
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February 1, 1962, edition of the Evans- 
Ville Press, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JFK Approach WronG: Fewer CONTROLS, Nor 
MORE, ANSWER TO FARM PROBLEM 

The farm program just submitted to Con- 
Tess by the President is a combination of 
Government-managed agriculture plus what 
amounts to a vastly expanded and permanent 
Soil bank. 

It would fasten firm controls on such sur- 
Plus crops as feed grains, wheat, cotton, and 
dairy products. In return, the farmer would 
Bet higher prices, plus subsidies for land 
removed from production of these crops. 

In theory, the farmer could decide by vote 
Whether he wanted the controls but this 
Would be sort of a Hobson’s choice. If he 
turned down the controls, he would forfeit 
Price supports. 

American farm life once was the freest, the 
most ruggedly individual in the world. That 
such a system of regimentation as now pro- 

even can be suggested indicates the 
end result of Government aid to agriculture. 
As the President notes, this interyention has 
Piled up $9 billion in present loans and in- 
Ventories. Carrying costs alone exceed $1 
billion a year. And these vast expenditures 
have not resulted in any increased income 
for the farmer. 

The obvious, though extremely difficult, 
remedy is for the Government gradually to 
Bet out of this misguided aid business, even- 
tually restoring a free market and letting the 
farmer alone. This new program takes the 
°Pposite tack—the inevitable trend when 
Once the Government intervenes to help any 
industry. It would involve the Government 

than ever, restricting the farmer's 
freedom of choice to manage his own busi- 
Ress—tightly and permanently. In practical 
fact, he would be working for the Govern- 
Ment. 

The Kennedy program proposes an elabo- 

> ea and in some ways constructive program 
Or land taken out of production: parks, 
Wildlife and recreation areas, etc. As our 
Population grows, there is increasing need 
for this type of land use, Availability is in- 
dicated by the President's statement that in 
bite of a 65 million increase in population 
1980, our farms will be able to produce all 
We need with 50 million fewer acres than we 
ve in cropland today. 

A large percentage of this land never 

Would have been in cropland had not Federal 
Subsidies furnished incentive for this 


Removal of that amount of land from crop 
& suggests a huge sum in further Gov- 
nt payments. No one has ventured to 
but a price tag on this. 

The best we can say for this sweeping 
Proposal of regimentation is that it drama- 
1 a couple of generations of farm folly. 
t puts the question squarely to Congress 
which recently has tended to turn its back 
On the whole farm mess, in the apparent 

pe it will go away. Perhaps now the issue 
Will be tackled in earnest. 


Which Road for Transportation: Private 
Management or ———-?—Part No. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in a 
Nine-part series of interviews, Traffic 
4 
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World, a transportation news magazine, 
has published the views of a number of 
well-known figures concerned with the 
growing problems confronting our Na- 
tion's transportation companies. In this, 
the third in the series, Senator WARREN 
G. Macnuson, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, expresses his 
ideas. The interview follows: 
INTERVIEW 3 


(Senator Warren G. MAGNUSON, of Wash- 
ington, chairman of the Senate Commerce 
Committee, has often publicly expressed his 
concern with many facets of the situation in 
which transportation, under regulation, finds 
itself. He has had long experience on the 
committee and in Congress in dealing with 
transportation. His answers to the questions 
posed deserve careful consideration.) 

In the last 20 years there have been bills, 
introduced in Congress which, to one degree 
or another, would give to the President of 
the United States authority over the in- 
dependent agencies created by Congress. 
What is the explanation for this tendency 
on the part of Members of Congress to make 
over their authority to the Exeoutive? 

I cannot agree with the premise that Con- 
gress is making over authority to the Execu- 
tive in the administrative agency field. 
These agencies are arms of the Congress de- 
signed to decide matters which require a 
little more experience and flexibility than 
the Congress can give to any particular prob- 
lem. Sometimes laws are introduced that 
look toward making the agencies more re- 
sponsive to an overall executive program 
but there have never fared too well. 

Basically, Congress has two controls over 
the agencies which will never be lessened: 
(1) There is the jurisdiction to write the 
substantive laws which are to be applied, 
and (2) there is legislative oversight which 
is the power to examine every aspect of the 
agency’s work and change whatever is not 
satisfactory to the Congress. It is this latter 
control—legislative oversight—which Wood- 
row Wilson called Congress most important 
function. 

There has been some experience, as of now, 
with independent agencies for which the 
Chairmen have been appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Is there any evidence that such ap- 
pointments have actually made any differ- 
ence in agency procedure or lessened the 
criticism of delay or inefficiency? 

The Presidential appointment of the Chair- 
man of an agency has been helpful in some 
cases. The centralization of authority and 
responsibility in one person is more im- 
portant in this area of the administrative 
lag than the fact that the President ap- 
points him. Today we have a situation of 
greater delay in the agencies than ever be- 
fore, despite the fact that most Chairmen 
are appointed. This leads me to the con- 
clusion that the heart of the problem lies in 
the division of the work within the par- 
ticular agency and requires a separation of 
the administrative and housekeeping work 
from the decisionmaking process. 

Coming to the present: A bill in the Sen- 
ate would give the President power to re- 
move a member of an independent agency 
who was “frustrating” the President's pro- 
gram. Would not passage of such a Dill 
represent an abandonment by Congress of 
a vital part of its power to create such 
agencies and to set the policies they must 
follow? 

Passage of this bill would be like giving 
the President an item veto, Congress might 
just as well fold up shop, go home and let 
the Executive run the country. The present 
standard for removal of agency members— 
neglect of duty or malfeasance in office— 
has rarely been used but is adequate to pro- 
tect the public. 

As the question recognizes, Congress has 
the duty and the right to create the agency, 
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write its laws, and make certain the laws 
are carried out as written.. If the President's 
program is being frustrated, he can come to 
the Co and ask that the laws be 
changed. Roosevelt did this when he was 
in office. And, on occasion, when the Con- 
gress was not sympathetic, he went to the 
people to create a popular demand for cer- 
tain changes. 

Should the Reorganization Act be amended 
so that it would be clear that reorganiza- 
tion plans submitted to Congress by the 
President must deal only with agencies in 
the executive branch or with executive 
duties which has seen fit to place 
in the independent agencies? 

The Reorganization Act has as its only pur- 
pose the granting to the Executive of the 
right to submit plans recommending struc- 
tural changes in the agencies and depart- 
ments. This is a limited area and one that 
Congress watches carefully so that the par- 
ticular plan does not go too far. As hap- 
pened in this Congress, whenever a majority 
of either House thought the plan reached 
into an area of congressional prerogative, the 
plan was defeated. 

The advantage of continuing the act as it 
now stands is that the submission of a par- 
ticular plan overcomes inertia and gets the 
pot boiling until needed corrections are 
made. For example, the FOC (Federal Com- 
munications Commission) plan was defeated 
this year but legislation was introduced and 
has almost been enacted along the lines of 
the plan submitted. 

Is there any validity in the suggestion 
that the antitrust laws could be substituted 
in the field of transportation for the pres- 
ent regulatory scheme? 

A few years ago this would have been 
treated as a wild-eyed suggestion. Now, 
however, as the inconsistent pattern of our 
regulation is becoming more and more ap- 
parent, the suggestion that we repeal rate 
regulation and substitute the antitrust laws 
requires some serious consideration. 

Extensive hearings before my committee 
have revealed that private transportation 
plus what were thought to be minor ex- 
emptions now account for about 70 percent 
of our total transportation. Regulated 
common carriage, which is the guts of our 
national transportation system, is deteriorat- 
ing at a rapid pace; in a few years it may be 
nonexistent. 

Like the Internal Revenue Code, our In- 
terstate Commerce Act does not spread the 
burden of regulation equally—there are a 
lot of holes in the fabric. And the question 
we are beginning to face is whether everyone 
or no one should be subject to regulation 
on an equal basis. 

It should be added that substitution of 
the antitrust laws would have to be supple- 
mented with other provisions. For exam- 
ple, some thought would have to be given 
to modifying or repealing the Reed-Bul- 
winkle Act as well as the possibility of ap- 
plying Robinson-Patman principles to 
transportation. 

Assuming that the present basic regula- 
tory scheme is to be continued, can it be 
rolled back in any way to give a larger area 
tor the exercise of managerial discretion and 
still protect the public interest? 

Not until two things occur: (1) The bur- 
den and benefits of regulation are spread 
evenly over the whole transportation sys- 
tem, and (2) sufficient information is avail- 
able to each manager of transportation re- 
sources so that his decisions can be based 
on fact. I have complete confidence in our 
economic philosophy and the judgment of 
ourmen, These have brought us a long way 
in a few years. For example, ours is the 
only country that can boast a privately 
owned system by all modes. 

Rational decisions cannot be based on a 
series of unknowns. Give a man enough in- 
formation and decisions made for private 
gain will improve our whole economy. Of 
course, there will have to be someone to 
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guard the public against excesses but pos- 
sibly not to the extent we know the scope 
of regulation today. 

Should some thought be given, now, to ad- 
justing the competitive situation as between 
the railroads and the water carriers, air car- 
riers, and motor carriers which use fed- 
erally-supported facilities and, for the fu- 
ture, as between the air carriers and the 
motor carriers of property? 

The question really poses two problems: 
(1) The almost eternal battle between modes 
as to who gets the most Government aid 
and what should be done about it in com- 
petitive ratemaking, and (2) as air carriers 
through advancing technology begin to lower 
their costs to a point competitive with sur- 
face transportation, how is rate competition 
to be handled? The first problem has been 
the subject of continuing study and con- 
troversy as the need for revenues from our 
public resources increases. What it bolls 
down to is that no mode really wants to 
avoid paying fro the use of public facilities, 
including rights-of-way. But since compe- 
tition is in a delicate balance between each 
form, a user charge cannot equitably be 
imposed unless there is a contemporaneous 
adjustment in the rate levels throughout 
the system. 

Insofar as air freight competition with 
surface carriers, the agencies and the in- 
dustries are just beginning to grapple with 
the problem. There are certain points of 
contact between them as in the matter of 
through routes and joint rates. Since there 
is a mechanism for a combination of the 
agencies in section 1003 of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act to work out these problems, it 
should be used. Once a tradition of co- 
operative settlement of the issues is estab- 
lished, large strides can be made toward 
a competitive balance. 

From the standpoint of service to the en- 
tire public, the common carrier represents 
the mode which has emerged under the free 
enterprise system, and many in important 
positions have said that, if free enterprise 
in the field of transportation is lost, it will 
be lost in other areas of the economy. What 
steps, in principle, could be taken to pre- 
serve free enterprise in transportation? 

America’s modified version of free enter- 
prise in transportation will be preserved so 
long as our transportation resources can 
serve the broad public interest and at the 
same time attract private investment. At 
the heart of our transportation system and 
philosophy is the common carrier which 
serves shippers large, small, and wherever 
located without discrimination or preference. 
Steps to preserve free enterprise, then, must 
be steps to preserve the common carrier. 

In my answer to an earlier question, I 
suggested how consideration will have to be 
given by the Congress to broadening the 
regulatory fabric so that all public trans- 
portation is put on an equal competitive 
basis in this respect. Added emphasis will 
have to be given to enforcement of ex- 
isting laws against the illegal operator, A 
third and vital step should be a study in 
depth of transportation with particular at- 
tention given to the cost characteristics of 
each form. Transportation decisions affect- 
ing the size of plant, the rate to publish, 
the mode to use—each has to be the rational 
result of an analysis of reliable information. 

Two other areas of prospective effort are 
less dramatic but require attention. The 
first is the heavy load of paperwork imposed 
on interstate carriage. It is my understand- 
ing that industry is collaborating on a va- 
riety of fronts with this problem, including 
a study of electronic data processors. 

Finally, State, local, and even some Fed- 
eral taxes fall more heavily on transporta- 
tion than on many other business resources. 
Our transportation industry will continue 
to pay its way but some reasonable ground 
rules have to be developed, 
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A number of bills have been offered which 
would permit single ownership of multiple 
modes of transportation as a means of co- 
ordinating the various modes, Is the view 
that the only true coordination would come 
from common ownership of end-to-end 
modes a valid one? 

Coordinated carriage over different modes 
will provide the public the most efficient 
and lowest cost transportation. This is a 
common goal. But it is my judgment that 
we should exhaust every possbile avenue 
for voluntary attainment of this objective 
with independent modes before resorting to 
the experiment of single ownership. I have 
not yet seen convincing evidence which 
eliminates the possibility of achieving 
through service by several modes under our 
present laws, 

Difficult problems are presented in sched- 

uling and divisions of rates, but the Com- 
mission has not been sufficiently aggressive 
in this area nor has the industry been co- 
operative within itself. It is almost axio- 
matic in our society that the public gets 
what the public demands. We are getting 
to the point in the field of transportation 
coordination where this axiom will apply. 
Hopefully, this can come with industry co- 
operation before we incur the well-known 
social and economic risks of single owner- 
ship. 
It should be added that the coming of 
containerized service will facilitate efforts in 
this field. One of the difficulties has been 
the cost of handling at a transfer point, 
particularly with break-bulk freight, but this 
is now dramatically reduced. 

Does the “piggyback” system, with inde- 
pendent motor carriers delivering the con- 
tainer at one end of the rail, water or air 
haul, and the same or another independent 
motor carrier making delivery at the com- 
pletion of the rall, water, or alr haul, hold 
the germ for future sound development of 
competing systems of transportation? 

It's a little too early in its infancy to as- 
certain and evaluate all the implications of 
“piggyback.” Certainly, at this point of 
time, the neat situation posed in the ques- 
tion has been expanded by the recent ICC 
decision upholding plans III and IV rates. 
Instead of an independent truck or an in- 
dependent railroad, it could be a freight for- 
warder using a leased truck on his own flat- 
car. This much can safely be said now: 
“Piggyback” as one form of containerization 
will promote single unit movement over mul- 
tiple modes due to the ease of transfer. 
Whether this will lead to systems of trans- 
portation or whether we even want such 
systems is another question. 


President’s Message on Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Bureaucratic Busybodies Behind 
School-Aid Push” which appeared in the 
Evansville Press of February 7, 1962. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUREAUCRATIC BUSYBODIES BEHIND 
SCHOOL-Am PUSH 

A total of 600,000 public school classrooms 

must be built during this decade, according 
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to President Kennedy's message on aid to 
education, 

A little more than 2 years ago the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development surveyed 
this field. It found classrooms were being 
built at the rate of 70,000 a year. That 
would be 700,000 in a decade, and without 
the Federal aid now declared to be vital. 

That, in our view, is fairly characteristic 
of the message. In part, it finds emergencies 
which do not exist, In part, it proposes Fed- 
eral butting-in on affairs now capably han- 
dled by the States and local school districts. 

“We must find the means of financing a 
75 percent increase in the total cost of edu- 
cation,” says the message, presumably refer- 
ring to this decade. Public school expendi- 
tures in the last decade Increased more than 
100 percent, also without Federal aid for 
buildings or teachers’ salaries. 

Too many, says the message, leave school 
before completing high school, True. But 
the reasons are complex and largely unknow- 
able, In any event, percentages of dropouts 
have decreased steadily. 

Teachers’ salaries are too low, says the 
message. Also true. But that condition 
steadily is being remedied. Average for the 
1948-49 school year was $2,846. Ten years 
later, for 1958-59, it was $4,935. It has gone 
up since. 

While the CED survey opposed a general 
subsidy, it found the poorer States need ald. 
Proposals before Congress include handouts 
for all, the rich as well as the poor. 

In the words of the President, “Americans 
are still the best educated and best trained 
in the world.” They got that way through 
an unparalleled devotion to the ideal of pub- 
lic education and a willingness of the peo- 
ple to tax themselyes directly to pay the 
bills, There is no evidence that this en- 
thusiasm is diminishing. 

We consider the President’s push in this 
direction reasonably well meant, but the 
fundamental demand comes from a busy- 
body element in the bureaucracy which con- 
siders nothing run right unless it is run from 
Washington. Despite effusive reassurance, 
Federal control is bound to follow Federal 
financing. 

In any event, this proposed subsidy is no 
gift. It all comes out of taxes which the 
Federal Government levies on the citizens 
of the localities. It would ald the States 
and the local districts with their own money. 

We hope, as seems likely, that Congress 
will reject this scheme, as it applies to pri- 
mary and secondary schools, again this year 


Urban Affairs Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me great pleasure to in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp edi- 
torials from two of New Jersey's most 
distinguished newspapers, the Trenton 
Times and the Trentonian. These 
papers are particularly well qualified to 
discuss the value of an Urban Affairs 
and Housing Department, for not only 
is New Jersey the most urbanized State 
in the Union, but its capital, Trenton, 
has recently joined with Federal housing 
and renewal agencies in a massive pro- 
gram to revitalize that city. If that goal 
is achieved, and I am sure it will be, we 
Trentonians will be particularly thank- 
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ful to both the Federal Government for 
its vital assistance and to our daily 
newspapers, who led the way in spurring 

interest and initiative in the proj- 
ect. Since the Trenton Times and the 
Trentonian have thus demonstrated re- 
Sponsibility and concern over urban 
Problems at a city level, I believe it would 
be both fitting and constructive to in- 
Clude in the Recorn their views on the 
Proposed Urban Affairs and Housing De- 
partment. 

Mr. Speaker, I fully subscribe to the 
Views expressed in the following edi- 
torials: 

Unean DECAY 

Governor Hughes’ call for a bold attack 
in the field of urban renewal was almost 
Coincident with President Kennedy's pro- 
bosal for creating a new Cabinet-level De- 
Partment of Urban Affairs. There is a great 
deal that is h in the increasing rec- 
Enition of one of the most disturbing facts 
ot American life—the steady deterioration of 
Cities that only a few years ago held legiti- 
Mate claims upon greatness and pride. 

“There must be a bold attack in the field 
Of urban renewal with its eradication of 
Slums and the development of new homes 
and business,” the Governor said. “The re- 
birth of our cities and planned development 
ot our suburbs are inseparable.” 

This neglect has been one of the major 

of our national life. Public ofi- 
Clals, preoccupied with far less serious mat- 
ters, have permitted cities and towns to sink 
into decay before their eyes, without a word 
or a move to save them until the damage had 
en done. The result of this neglect is 
hted cities with no appeal to residents, 
business, or to Industry—cities that de- 
mand inspired leadership and heroic efforts 
if they are to be saved. 

President Kennedy and Governor Hughes 
Manifestly share a deep concern for the 
future of the cities, which have contributed 
20 much to the growth and well-being of the 

&tion and which still have so much to offer 


“We cannot stand by,” the Governor said, 
“while the bright face of New Jersey is dis- 
d by decay of its cities and a hap- 
d growth of its suburbs.” Although 
disheartening progress has been made toward 
both of these disastrous objectives, the trend 
can be reversed. 

The agencies whose establishment Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Governor Hughes propose 


m and if they receive the support of com- 
Munities interested in self-improvement. 


PRESIDENTIAL Or- Two 
Trenton is among the many cities that 
We, or should be, interested in President 
Kennedy's attempt to set up a Department 


y a drop in our municipal bucket, and 
that much more extensive and important 
redevelopment lies ahead, it can be seen that 
Trenton is going to be working in partner- 
Ship with the Federal Government for many 

to come. 
As is well known, the President ran into a 
Setback when his proposal was voted down 
the Rules Committee of the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives. Now he has had to resort to a 
dential device known as a reorganiza- 
Plan, under which he can create the 
Cabinet position if neither the House nor 
the Senate vetoes it within 60 days. 
The proposal has taken on some significant 
Political overtones. Republican members of 
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the Rules Committee lined up solidly against 
it. This, of course, put their party in the 
light of being antiurban, But the President 
further discomfited the GOP by publicly 
confirming what has been known ali along— 
that he would appoint Dr, Robert C. Weaver 
as the first Negro Cabinet member to head 
up the proposed Department. In short order 
it damned upon discerning Republicans that 
they had left themselves open for a political 
one-two to their vote-getting solar plexus, 
and that the agile Mr. Kennedy had delivered 
the shots in masterful fashion. 

Sometimes the ineptness of GOP leader- 
ship is overwhelming. Their opposition to 
the urban affairs post was based on what 
can be construed to be sound reasoning; i.e. 
it isn't necessary because presently consti- 
tuted agencies can do the job at less cost, 
But instead of taking that tack forcefully 
and mounting an offensive, they chose to re- 
main on the defensive and resort to what 
seems to be the only political strategy they 
know, teaming up with Southern Democrats 
(opposed to Dr. Weaver, of course) to gain 
what may turn out to be a Pyrrhic victory. 


Supporting Urban Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
San Antonio Light, February 2, 1962, 
presented the following editorial for the 
consideration of the citizens of Bexar 
County. Inasmuch as many persons 
have assumed that this issue has not 
reached the people, that this is not a sig- 
nificant matter, and that the President 
is not making his point, I present this 
editorial for the RECORD: 

Crrtes’ NEEDS 

Disregarding the politics now boiling 
around the issue and considering its prob- 
able defects, President Kennedy’s plan to 
create a new Cabinet-level Department of 
Urban Affairs and Housing should be ap- 
proved by Congress. 

In supporting it we are aware that op- 
ponents have valid points—the new Depart- 
ment could turn into just another huge 
bureaucracy and, at its worst, could develop 
into paternalistic interfererce in municipal 
and State affairs. 

These are risks, but the probable advan- 
tages outweigh them. The gist of the mat- 
ter, in the words of the President is this: 

“Our cities and the people who live in 
and near them need and deserve an adequate 
voice in the highest councils of government.” 

Ours has become largely an urban coun- 
try. The U.S. Conference of Mayors and the 
American Municipal Association which, by 
the way, endorse the President's plan—esti- 
mate that 70 percent of our population live 
in and around cities, The percentage is in- 
creasing. 

Mr. Kennedy pointed out that taxpayers in 
the 10 largest metropolitan districts contrib- 
ute 35 percent of the total income tax 
collections. 

As the urban areas have grown, so have 
the multiplicity and complexity of prob- 
lems—transportation, housing, educational 
facilities, racial minorities, slums, trafi 
downtown blight, and so on. . 

They are becoming increasingly difficult to 
solve at local levels; in fact, some of them 
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spill over formal city boundaries and across 
State lines, 

The proposed new Department is not 
actually a radical innovation. It would 
coordinate the functions of a number of Gov- 
ernment agencies, 

The Federal Housing Administration and 
the Federal National Mortgage Association 
would be brought into the Department. So 
would the functions of the Public Housing 
Administration, the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration, and the Community Facilities 
Administration, 

The President's belief that such coordi- 
nation would increase efficiency is soundly 
based, and his assertion that his plan “does 
not connote any bypassing or reduction in 
the powers and responsibilities of the States” 
is assuring. 

But the most convincing argument in 
behalf of the plan is this: The tremendous 
growth of our vast urban complexes makes 
them and thelr people deserving of repre- 
sentation in the Federal Government at 
Cabinet level. 

To deny it would be to disregard a dy- 
namic phenomenon of our time, 


Farm Program Proposals by Secretary 
Freeman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an editorial en- 
titled “The Last Frontier,” which ap- 
peared in the February 8, 1962, edition 
of the Washington (Ind.) Herald. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE Last FRONTIER 


The last frontier is looming on the hori- 
zon for agriculture. The last remnant of 
freedom for agriculture will vanish if the 
set of proposals advocated by Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman is adopted. 

To date livestock and poultry have been 
comparatively free to adjust under the law 
of supply and demand. 

In recent years efficient livestock and 
poultry producers have done relatively well, 
and so have consumers who have had an 
abundance of nutritious products to select 
from at reasonable prices. Granted, there 
may be overproduction 1 year and prices 
may be down, then, the next year as sup- 
ply adjusts to demand, the price increases, 
This is commonly known as free enterprise. 
This was the situation in the turkey in- 
dustry through 1961, which was one of those 
years with too many turkeys and a money 
losing price market. 

Here Secretary Freeman enters the pic- 
ture, ever alert to sell a conglomeration of 
Federal controls, He has proposed and is 
actively promoting a set of complicated 
Federal turkey marketing orders, which 
would regulate supply and raise prices by 
limiting the hatch of turkey eggs and the 
number of turkeys. Some critics have called 
this a “poult birth control” program. 

Regardless of its name it is still Govern- 
ment intervention by Government plan- 
ners in a field that has served producers 
and consumers well—a last frontier where 
producers have made their own decisions 
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and taken their own risks along with profits 
and losses. 

The proposed turkey marketing orders 
have been debated at public hearings in 
regional meetings and may be voted on at 
a referendum in the near future if the 
Secretary decides that a referendum would 
pass and calls for one. At the hearings 
strong opposition to the orders has devel- 
oped, along with support for the orders. 

A goal of the marketing orders would be 
to give turkey producers the so-called par- 
ity price for turkeys, which would mean 
a 25- to 30-cent per pound increase, nearly 
double recent prices. 

A lot of men in the industry know that 
the drastically higher prices would discour- 
age exports, encourage imports, and cause 
many consumers to substitute other meats 
for turkey. Producers of substitute meats 
would increase output to meet demand and 
the turkey industry would come to a halt. 

In addition quotas set under this pro- 
gram would freeze capacity, breeds, egg 
producers and hatcheries as they are at 
present. This would curtail growth at all 
levels, make it difficult for new producers 
to enter the field, and discriminate against 
producers in a State like Indiana which im- 
ports about 70 percent of the hatching eggs 
and poults used in its turkey industry. 


5 Tax Equality for Museums 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of February 
15, 1962, together with an editorial from 
the Richmond News Leader of Thurs- 
day, February 8, 1962. 

Tax EQUALITY FoR MUSEUMS 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
American Museum of Natural History, and 
a great many other public museums through- 
out the country have demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of almost everybody that they 
are educational institutions. 

But they still haven't convinced govern- 
ment, either Federal or State. Charitable 
contributions to churches, hospitals, col- 
leges and schools may be credited against 
taxable income to the extent of 30 percent 
of gross income, while similar gifts 
to museums or libraries fall within the old 
20-percent limit. 

This is a hardship on the museums and 
libraries. It is inequitable as well. A gift 
of money or a painting to the art museum of 
some obscure college, classed as educational, 
would get the more liberal tax treatment; 
but if the same gift went to a great city 
museum, where it would benefit a far larger 
public, it would be subject to the more re- 
stricted tax deduction. The fact that there 
have been some abuses in claiming deduc- 
tions for gifts to art museums—abuses that 
should be corrected—does not lessen the in- 
justice which present tax law does to mu- 
seums and libraries by disti them 
from other kinds of educational institutions. 

A bill has been introduced by Representa- 
tive Kroc, of Brooklyn, to extend, with 
logical uniformity, the present tax treatment 
on gifts to educational institutions also to 
“a museum of history, art, or science, or a 
library open to and operated for the benefit 
of the general public and which normally 
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receives a substantial part of its support from 
the United States, or any State or political 
subdivision thereof, or from direct or indirect 
contributions from the general public.“ 
This bill could be broadened to embrace 
Lincoln Center and other nonprofit institu- 
tions that qualify as educational, and not 
only in the performing arts. 

A sampling survey recently indicated that 
79 percent of the Nation’s nearly 4,000 
museums engage in educational work, such 
as guided tours for schoolchildren and adults, 
class instruction and lectures, provision of 
art schools, and college credit courses. 
Several muscums do notable work of this 
nature in New York, the New York Botanical 
Garden for one. The museums deserve State 
aid as educational institutions (and better 
financial support from the city) and further 
Federal and State tax relief on contributions 
as well. 


A BILL FOR BUILDING MUSEUMS 


Virginia's delegation in the House of 
Representatives could strike a useful blow 
for the State’s great museum of fine arts, 
and for other museums and libraries as well, 
by getting behind a good bill that has been 
languishing for months in the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 

The bill, sponsored by Congressmen Curtis 
of Missouri, and KEOGH of New York, is in- 
tended to correct a manifest injustice in a 
law passed in 1954 relating to a taxpayer's 
deductions for gifts to various institutions. 
Prior to 1954, all institutions were treated 
alike; a taxpayer could deduct up to 20 per- 
cent of his gross income in gifts to them. 
But in an effort to encourage larger con- 
tributions to churches, hospitals, and edu- 
cational institutions, the Congress raised 
the percentage for these institutions to 30 

nt 


Obviously, a museum such as the Virginia 
museum, or a library such as the State li- 
brary, is an educational institution, but the 
language of the 1954 amendment has been 
narrowly interpreted by the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. The Curtis-Keogh bill would 
place them in the same 30-percent group 
with churches, hospitals, and educational 
institutions. 

The Treasury would lose little by this, for 
few taxpayers are able to give 30 percent of 
their gross income to any object of charity. 
But these are precisely the taxpayers on 
whom museums and libraries must rely for 
the generous gifts that keep them growing. 
Walter S. Robertson, president of the Vir- 
ginia museum, has said the Curtis-Keogh 
bill would be of enormous benefit to the 
museum. We join him in urging the House 
to bring this measure out of committee and 
write it into law. 


Where Are We Heading Under J.F.K.? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a recent state- 
ment by a leading U.S. Communist which 
points up the danger of a continued 
drift toward socialism in our Nation. 

On January 26, 1962, Gus Hall, who 
boasts that he is the leading spokesman 
for the Communist Party in the United 
States, told an audience in Berkeley, 
Calif., that this Nation first will become 
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socialistic, then communistic. He spoke 
before a group of students at the Uni- 
versity of California, 

This admitted Red attacked the Me- 
Carran Act and the Smith Act, both of 
which have been used to halt the spread 
of communism in our Nation. Hall said 
he and his fellow Communists would not 
register as required by the Smith Act 
because “the U.S. Supreme Court has 
held that communism is a state of mind.” 

Hall also echoed the Kennedy admin- 
istration’s line that the “extreme right” 
is spreading panic and hysteria in Cali- 
fornia and throughout America. 

Mr. Speaker, I belicve we must seri- 
ously consider the words of Gus 
and where we are heading as a nation. 
Although they may differ with Gus Hall 
in many respects, we nevertheless have 
men around the President today whose 
views are not entirely dissimilar, whose 
philosophy of government not exactly 
unlike that of Hall. 

For example, Gus Hall has stated that 
the trend in this country is toward so- 
cialism “not like in other countries, but 
based on America’s background, and still 
socialism.” 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., special as- 
sistant to the President, has stated: 

If socialism is to preserve democracy, it 
must be brought about step by step in 2 
way which will not disrupt the fabric 
custom, law, and mutual confidence upon 
which personal rights depend. That is, the 
transition must be piecemeal; it must be 
parliamentary; it must respect civil liberties 
and due process of law. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert in 
the Recorp at this point an Associated 
Press story about the Gus Hall rally 
which was carried in the San Diego 
Tribune of January 27, 1962: 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA Crown Haris TALK 

BY US. Rep 

BrerKeLEy.—Communist spokesman Gus 
Hall has told University of California stu- 
dents that the United States will become 
socialistic, then communistic. z 

He made that declaration yesterday to 4 
capacity audience of 170 in Stiles Hall, the 
university's off-campus YMCA. 

Hall spoke despite opposition of a group 
of Berkeley businessmen, led by Robert Rine- 
hart, of Berkeley, who had threatened 
boycott the Bay Area United Crusade fund 
drive if Stiles Hall officials allowed Hall to 
speak. The YMCA receives funds from the 
crusade each year. 

Rinehart and United Crusade officials were 
not available for comment on whether they 
would boycott the fund drive, now that Hall 
has spoken. 

All seats in the chamber were filled an 
hour before the 1:30 p.m. talk by Hall, who 
calls himself the leading Communist spokes- 
man in the United States. Firemen would 
allow no standees, and several hundred were 
turned away. 

There were no demonstrations or heckling: 
but students asked skeptical and antagonis- 
tic questions. Hall dodged some and replied 
humorously to others, apologizing to those 
in the audience who expected to see horns 
or a man who eats fire.” 

WINS ROUND OF APPLAUSE 

He was roundly applauded at the end of 
his talk, sponsored by the Student Commit- 
tee for Constitutional Liberties. The com- 
mittee is composed of students opposed to 
the Smith and McCarran Acts. 

The McCarran Act excludes from the 
United States any person who seeks to enter 
to engage in activities against the public 
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interest or advocate the forcible overthrow 
Of the Government. The Smith Act requires 
the registration of members of the Com- 
munist Party. 

U.S. COMMUNISM PREDICTED 


Hall called the McCarran Act “impossible 
and fantastic.” He said the trend in the 
United States is toward socialism—‘not like 

other countries but based on America’s 
background, and still socialism.” 

The end product, he said, will be Ameri- 
dan communism, It will come, he declared, 
because capitalism has been tried and found 
Wanting, because socialistic systems have 
caught up and in some cases surpassed capl- 

and because colonialism is at an end. 

Of the Smith Act, Hall said Communists 
Won't register with the Government because 
the U.S. Supreme Court has held that com- 
munism is “a state of mind.” 


DENIES HE'S RED AGENT 


Hall, who said he is not a Red agent or a 
Conspirator, made these other points: 

First. Northern California is being made 
& “pilot project” for the extreme right, and 
its people are “guinea pigs” for an ultra- 
Tight blitzkrieg. 

“This is no accident,” he said. “They've 
all been here in the last few weeks. They 
Want to see if the American public is ready 
for panic and hysteria.” 

Second, Faced with the dilemma of nu- 
Clear devices the only solution for capitalism 
and communism is to live side by side, but 
they must disarm. 

Third. Communism in the United States 
Would not be the same as it Is in the Soviet 
Union. It would be based on America's 

kground, but still socialism. 


Editing of Speeches by Military Personnel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
of the Rxconp an editorial en- 
titled “Congress Needs To Know” which 
appeared in the February 8, 1962, edi- 
tion of the Indianapolis Star. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Concress Nexos To Know 

The Senate subcommittee investigating 
Muzzling of military leaders is on a familiar 
Merry-go-round with Secretary of Defense 
Robert 5. McNamara, The subcommittee 
Wants to question individuals who actually 
Performed editing of speeches by military 

McNamara has refused to tell the sub- 
ttee who they are. 

The Secretary says that he as the boss 
must take full responsibility for the actions 
Of his subordinates, and “It is I and not they 
Who should be queried." This is a com- 
Mendable, manly attitude. But so far it has 
Rot helped to get the subcommittee’s ques- 

Ons answered. 

What it boils down to is the old struggle 
or to get information from admin- 
istrative officials who don't want to give it. 

President Kennedy made a very pertinent 
— penetrating remark at his press con- 

“rence the other day when he brought up 
matter of the defense stockpile. He said 
about the stockpile at first was in- 

tended to conceal shortages, but now it cloaks 
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mismanagement. This is precisely why ex- 
cessive official secrecy is bad for the country. 
A certain amount of it is necessary and 
justifiable for security and diplomatic 
reasons. When secrecy goes beyond that 
necessity it merely hides from the people— 
and their representatives—the true state of 
affairs. 

McNamara’s insistence that he is respon- 
sible is justifiable only if he is able to give 
the subcommittee the information it seeks— 


and does so. Otherwise it frustrates the sub- 


committee's attempt to reach the sources of 
information. 

As this was written McNamara had not 
yet claimed “executive privilege in refusing 
to answer questions, but he had hinted that 
he might do so If pressed. It can be con- 
ceded that administrative officials have a 
responsibility to keep secrets—evyen from 
Congress—when disclosure would damage 
the national security. But it has not been 
claimed that disclosure of what the sub- 
committee wants to know would damage 
security. In fact, what the subcommittee 
is trying to learn is whether the Nation's 
security is being damaged by the operation 
of military censorship. 

If McNamara and his subordinates are con- 
cealing information from Congress not be- 
cause security requires it but only because 
they do not want to be embarrassed, they 
are in the wrong. And no amount of ex- 
planation of executive privilege can change 
the fact that they are wrong. 

This issue is a very serious one and a solu- 
tion is badly needed for the whole gamut 
of relations between the Congress and the 
executive branch. Congress cannot perform 
its functions, and its ill- 
ties to the people, unless it can find out what 
is going on in the executive branch. Ad- 
ministrative officials, from the President on 
down, have a responsibility to the people to 
provide whatever information Congress 
wants, except where the compelling interests 
of security and diplomacy clearly require 
secrecy. 


Frederick Cleric Enlists in Anti-Castro 
Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am pleased to call to the attention 
of my colleagues an article which re- 
cently appeared in the Baltimore Eve- 
ning Sun on Rey. Father Joseph F. 
Thorning. Father Thorning is called 
the padre of the Americas, and the Bal- 
timore Woman's Committee for Cuban 
Freedom has named him the 20th cen- 
tury’s “Flaming Son of Liberty.” I be- 
lieve the text of the article is so sound 
and the message so important that it 
should be entered in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

FREEDOM FIGHTERS: FREDERICK CLERIC ENLISTS 
IN ANTI-CASTRO MOVEMENT 
(By John D. Hackett) 

A 65-year-old Frederick County church- 
man has enlisted in the growing army of free- 
dom fighters of the Americas intent on warn- 
ing lawmakers and average citizens about the 
subtle and overt Castro-Soviet agents now 
infiltrating into Latin America from Cuba. 
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He is the Reverend Dr. Joseph Francis 
Thorning, pastor of historic St. Joseph’s-on- 
Carrollton Manor Church, in Buckeystown. 

Father Thorning, a priest-scholar, has 
lived, studied, and taught in most Central 
and South American nations. 

He holds six degrees from North and South 
American universities and has completed 
graduate studies at England's Oxford Uni- 
versity and the Sorbonne in Paris. A former 
college professor and guest lecturer in Latin 
American history, he is an associate editor 
for the Americas and world affairs, national 
quarterly reviews in history, and literature. 

OTHER LEADERS 

Other leaders in the freedom-fighter move- 
ment include former US. District Judge 
Harold R. Medina, of New York; Gen. Albert 
OC. Wedemeyer, U.S. Army, retired; Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, of New York; Senator 
Thurmond, Democrat of South Carolina, and 
Senator Dodd, Democrat of Connecticut, and 
others. 

“Fidel Castro last Sunday told the world 
his kind of revolution would sweep Latin 
America ‘like a march of giants,” Father 
Thorning said. 

“The Soviet-trained creators of ‘spontane- 
ous revolutions’ are at work today sowing 
seeds of discontent where poverty, disease, 
illiteracy, and injustice exist,” the country 
pastor added. 

ASKS STRONG POLICY 


Father Thorning, who receives Cuban ref- 
ugee leaders and mail from all Latin Ameri- 
can nations telling of atrocities in Cuba and 
of Castro agents in the cities and hinter- 
lands, argues that a stronger national policy 
against Communist growth is needed in 
Washington. 

“The present Castro-Soviet infiltrations, 
and now the announced policy, present a 
clear and present danger to the Western 
Hemisphere and the democratic way of life,” 
Father Thorning said. “We need an army of 
intellectuals and nonintellectuals to keep 
this fact alive in everyone's mind.” 

Cuba today, he said, is the result of “Op- 
eration Deception: Objective, Power” which 
has turned the island into the Soviet captive 
nation of the Carribean. 


What happened in Cuba, Father Thorning 
explained, should serve as a warning to other 
Latin American nations. He said they are 
the target for Soviet expansion. He asserts 
an indifferent government and people can 
wake up under a Soviet regime. 

CUBA EXPLAINED 

Father Thorning, explaining Cuba, said: 
“The Cuban, as most Latin Americans, is a 
complex person living among paradoxes. 

“Of Spanish hidalgo heritage, aspiring al- 
ways for the good life, he lives in a quasi- 
industrial society where most people are poor 
and uneducated, 

“His deep personal faith in God is sup- 
pressed by sincere patriotism exhibited with 
indifference toward church, which once 
represented the Spanish crown. Tropical 
warmth and a superabundant soil encourage 
ennui and sensuality where spartan indus- 
triousness is needed to evolve a wealth- 
producing economy. 

“Cubans, in 1958, had been under the 
harsh yoke of Fulgencio Batista’s military 
dictatorship for 6 years. Life was hard, fear 
of the Batistas was rampant. 

“In Havana, in other cities, in the sugar- 
cane and tobacco fields, suppressed Cubans 
heard, in whispers, and read, in forbidden 
leafiets, about a champion of freedom and 
liberty who dared to attack Batista from 
hiding places in the Sierra Maestra, 

“This was Fidel Castro, the bearded one, 
now 35, a lawyer and son of an Oriente 
province sugar grower. He was El Cid, 
Juarez, Lincoln, Boliyvar—the Cubano who 
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would restore human dignity and the good 
life, 

“He, with 1,200 guerrillas, came out of the 
mountains when Batista fled and was ac- 
claimed in Havana by the people, rich and 
poor, learned and unlettered, clergy and 
businessman. 

“This carnival spielman par excellence 
cajoled the eager populace and played on 
their prejudices, greed, envies, and jealousies 
like an accomplished harpist. 

“He used the four promises of Lenin, Mao- 
Tze-tung and the Bolsheviks: land; plenti- 
Iul bread; freedom from toil; and peace. 

“Fidel Castro has falsified every promise. 
No one in Cuba today owns a house or acre 
in fee. Farmers work in China-like com- 
munes. The unbelievable is seen—people in 
plentiful Cuba form lines for food, 


INSTITUTE OF ROBBERY 


“Duped Cubans call the agrarian program 
the Institute of Highway Robbery. City 
apartment dwellers, who each month gained 
u little ownership with their rent, now pay 
Fidel, the landlord, and have lost their 


equity. 

“Fidel Castro moved slowly with his de- 
ceit, the fundamental weapon used to en- 
slave the people. But, within 2 years, this 
diabolicial man controlled all newspapers, 
radio, television, magazines and the tele- 
phone where operators give the current 
‘Heil Hitler’-type greeting. Univeristies and 
schools have been purged of all teachers 
who were considered hostile. 

CLASSES LEVELED 

“Fidel destroyed the upper class, imposed 
heavy sacrifices on the middle class and 
labor majority in the name of the poverty- 
stricken who were raised to join the level 
of ordinary poor. 

“There is a spy on every street because 
a spy eats better. People are jailed or shot 
every day. People attend meetings and cheer 
Castro in lieu of going to Jail. The fear 
of Batista has ben replaced by the terror 
of Pidel Castro. 

“This is Cuba today. The Cuba of Com- 
munist tanks, MIG jetplanes, armed chil- 
dren, an arrogant leadership supplied by an 
ever-increasing ferry schedule from behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

ENSLAVES ALL 

“This Operation Deceit can enslave the 
farmer, plumber, nun, mechanic, doctor, 
minister, merchant, professional, and stu- 
dent in Latin American nations if indiffer- 
ence in leadership continues. 

“It cannot happen if people, alerted and 
knowing the methods, move to establish na- 
tional policies to prevent it. Alerting the 
people is the aim of the freedom fighters 
who are needed to write, make speeches and 
influence their elected representatives. 

“A freedom fighter is any person whose 
ideals inspire him to seek liberty and life's 
eternal values, who wants the preservation 
of representative government and demo- 
cratic in every American repub- 
lic, including Cuba,“ Father Thorning con- 
cluded. : 


The Administration’s Farm Program 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
i 0 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Pretty Strong Medicine” which 
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appeared in the February 15, 1962, edi- 
tion of the Shelbyville (Ind.) News. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PRETTY STRONG MEDICINE 

Contrary to what may be popular opinion, 
thè administration's new farm program 
now under development is not “just an- 
other farm bill.” Far from it, the new pro- 
gram directly concerns city people as well as 
farmers—from the factories right on down 
to the local grocery stores, 

Confidential reports from Washington 
State that the plan places the farmer in 
what amounts to a straitjacket by limiting 
the amount of certain key things that he 
could sell, such as wheat, feed grains, milk, 
basic food crops. It would control supplies 
of bread, meats, poultry and eggs through 
grains, and supplies of milk, butter, and 
cheese through milk allotments. 

At the present time farmers are limited 
as to the acreage they can plant for crops, 
but the fact remains that they increase 
production through the use of more fertiliz- 
er, new methods, and technology. The pro- 
posed new plan would limit the output as 
sold from the farm, along with stiff fines on 
those who raise and sell more than the 
quota. Food companies would be con- 
trolled on supplies available to them and 
by regulations determining how much they 
could finish up into food, prices would be 
set generally and indirectly by fixing supply. 

This, of course, would launch a planned 
economy for food and agriculture, with Gov- 
ernment acting as the central force, telling 
farmers how much they could grow, how 
much they could sell, and dictating the 
price through support programs. 

The aim, which is to cut surpluses, ls 
laudable. But the means appears to be a 
medicine as objectionable as the i)iness 
which we call the farm problem. 


Expansion of Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, across 
the Nation, forestry and forest products 
industries are making a tremendous con- 
tribution to better lives for our people— 
as well as the economy. 

In this industry—as others, however— 
the key to progress is research. 

Over the years, the Forest Products 
Laboratory, at Madison, Wis., has pro- 
vided outstanding leadership in research 
for finding ways in which forest products 
can better serve the American people. 

During this session, Congress will con- 
sider the need, not only for carrying for- 
ward the operations of this vital Labora- 
tory, but also a much-needed expansion 
of its facilities, to better serve the needs 
of the country. 

Recently, I was privileged to discuss 
these needs in a broadcast over Wiscon- 
sin radio stations. s 

Calling special attention of our col- 
leagues on the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on the Department of the Interior 
and Related Agencies on the need for 
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expansion of research facilities at Madi- 
son, I ask unanimous consent to have 
excerpts of my comments printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Traditionally, Wisconsin has been most 
famous for its production of high-quality 
dairy foods—valued at $500 million annually- 

Forestry and wood products, however, also 
represent an outstanding indusrty—not only 
in Wisconsin, but the Nation. 

For 1960, for example, the latest year for 
which complete figures are available—the 
forest products industry in Wisconsin ra 
high in our economy: (1) It provided over 
54.000 jobs; and (2) the total value of all 
Wisconsin forest products is around 81 
billion. 

Wisconsin, too, is the Nation's top paper- 
maker in both production and sales. Paper- 
making—an important aspect of the 
products industry—ranks third in payrolls 
and fourth in employment. Annually, it 
sells products worth over $800 million. 

Nationally, also, the forest products indus- 
try is significant, providing (for the same 
period) jobs for about 1,136,000 people (a 
level of employment exceeded only by the 
machinery, food, transportation, equipment 
and apparel industries; and the manufacture 
of wood and paper products contribute 
about $10 billion to the Nation’s income. 

OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


The outlook for the forest products indus- 
try, however, is problematical. The plywood. 
papermaking, lumber, fabricating 
products and other parts of this industry 
complex faces economic difficulties. 

“For this reason, Wisconsin—and the Na- 
tion—need to undertake realistic efforts tO 
conserve and effectively utilize—as well 9 
replenish—our forest resources, According 
to experts, the Nation's timber requirements 
are expected to double in the next 40 years- 

In this technological age, research in 
forestry, as in other industries—provides 4 
fundamental key to progress. 

Fortunately, we, in Wisconsin, benefit 
from the existence of the Forest Product 
Research Laboratory at Madison. Althoug? 
a Federal institution, the Laboratory s 
as à good example of governmental-free en- 
terprise cooperation in research for better 
conservation, utilization and reforestation 
practices. Serving not only Wisconsin, but 
also the Nation, the Laboratory participates 
cooperatively with wood industries in more 
efficient utilization of wood and wood prod- 
ucts for (1) improving wood quality for 
utilization for commercial and industrial 
purposes; (2) research on production and 
protection of solid wood products, including 
plywood, veneer and lamination—protectio® 
against fungi, insects, and fire; and to deter- 
mine effects of chemicals, et cetera; (3) 
wood engineering—involying testing the 
strength and other potentials of wood util- 
ized for building and other engineering pur- 
poses; (4) chemistry—including researc? 
into processes for changing low-grade prod- 
ucts—including sawdust shavings and trim- 
mings—into chemicals. 

Overall, the work of the Laboratory c- 
operating with private enterprise—is ex- 
tremely important for the future of the 
wood products industry. For this reason, 
shall (1) support adequate funds, not only 
to carry forward its present programing— 
including work in the previously mentioned 
fields—but also (2) support recommends 
tions for needed expansion of facilities. 

For fiscal year 1963, the budget contain® 
about $3,300,000 for operation of the Labors- 
tory. In addition, efforts will be made to 
obtain approval of additional funds of the 
needed expansion of the facilities; involv- 
ing a 3-year, $10 million program, with a 
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nen- vear appropriation amounts of $4 mil- 
n, 


Admittedly, this is a substantial amount 
Of money for forest research. Consequently, 
Wwe must ask the question: Is it justified? 
In my judgment—yes. Why? For the fol- 
lowing reason: to expert computa- 
tions, there is about a $70 return for each 
dollar invested for forest products research, 

me, this represents a good investment. 
For these reasons, then, I am supporting ef- 
forts to carry forward—and as necessary to 
expand—the work of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis. As this can be 
done, it will be of tremendous significance 
to our forest and forest products industries; 
the thousands of people employed; the busi- 
Ness and services dependent upon the buy- 

power of workers In the industry; and 
the vast number of people, including Amer- 
ica's homeowners, as well as many other in- 
Austries who benefit from the work of the 

oratory. 


For the Farm Mess, an Ax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
farmers in the United States are finding 
even though they are the most ef- 

t in history, the horn of plenty is 
Only bringing the Federal Government's 
ax down harder upon their sun burned 
Necks, 

Before Congress even considers the 
tremendous complex of controls and 
Penalties making up the administra- 
tion’s farm program, we should try to 
foresee the upheaval this will create 
among the Nation’s farmers. 

Just as the farmer knows his mule is 
Teady to kick, symptoms of unease have 
been noted in the farmers as a result 
of the , administration’s new plan. 
Their reactions have given indications 
that they are ready to “kick” furiously. 
Who would be a better judge of the fu- 

effects of this plan than the farmer, 
Who is closest to it? Maybe our theo- 
retical experts could improve their view 
of the farm problem with a few turns 
around the field behind a plow. 

e magazine, in the February 9, 
1962, issue has set down some commend- 
2 guidelmes in an editorial on the 

arm program. With leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I would like 
to bring this editorial to the attention 
of my colleagues: 
For THE Farm Mess, AN Ax 
ane administration’s new farm program 
F been greeted by the leftish National 
armers Union with hearty cheers. Farm- 
ers, says the National Farm Union, are 
Offered “a good choice between adjusting 
Production, with price protection, or going 
on the so-called free market. The noisy 
pos tles of the free market should welcome 
this challenge, if they are sincere.” 
She) noisy apostles of the free market, 
© regretfully but sincerely declare this 
— challenge a fraud. Secretary 
eeman offers all feed - grain farmers a choice 
between the most rigorous system of pro- 
uction controls they have ever faced and 
& system of no price supports whatever plus 
—— “blackjack”: if the farmers refuse con- 
ls, the Government will immediately bust 
their market by selling 10 million tons of sur- 
U 
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plus feed grains (about 12 percent of Its long- 
insulated stocks). If that’s a free market, 
so is what the Soviets create when they dump 
oll or tin. If our farmers should really face 
this Hobson's choice in the voluntary“ vote 
by which Freeman hopes to sanctify his pro- 
gram, they will be in much the same posi- 
tion as a Russian whose yes“ vote sanctifles 
the official Khrushchey slate. 

Though Freeman's option is a political 
phony, his program has a certain ruthless 
logie. It offers to solve“ the farm prob- 
lem by putting graingrowers in the same 
well-padded corral of controls and subsidies 
that has kept U.S. tobacco farmers quiet 
these last 20 years. With artifically high 
prices, diminishing acreage and thorough 
policing, tobacco farmers make steady money 
for less and less work. The only trouble is 
that the U.S. share of world tobacco exports 
has fallen from a half to a third in 10 years. 
If Freeman extends the tobacco straitjacket 
to wheat and feed-grain farmers, they will 
follow the tobacco farmers into comfortable 
decline at a time when the United States 
(and the world) needs more farm exports, 
not less. 

No wonder Freeman’s plan has aroused 
congressional and farm bureau hostility. Its 
chances of passage, in anything like 
his version, are virtually nil. Congress, as 
so often before, will try to take the bait in 
it and reject the penalties, leaving the farm- 
ers bribed but unfettered to raise still bigger 
surpluses for Government bins. But the 
whole of the Freeman plan is so complex, 
and the farm experts in Congress so adroit, 
that few laymen will be able to tell what is 
happening. The farm scandal is hidden be- 
neath so much technical gobbledygook that 
Congress has even more room for fraudu- 
lent behavior than Freeman, 

In this dilemma we are grateful for one 
new idea in Freeman’s program. For 
farmers he proposes a dollar ceiling on what 
the Government will shell out—$300 million 
a year. There's a thought anyone can grasp. 
Let economy-minded Congressmen think in 
similar terms. Let them set a dollar ceil- 
ing on the whole agricultural budget. Let 
them cut it down to $5 billion this year, to 
$4 billion next, and so on, until it is under 
control again. And let the experts worry 
about how to share out this dwindling gravy. 

It isn't as though its present recipients 
were starving, or even poor, The American 
farmers who get most of the-subsidies are 
the most efficient (and richest) in the world. 
Their habituation to subsidies is ridiculous, 
They can no more be permanently insulated 
from world prices and remain healthy than 
any other business can, But as long as 
the administration is exploiting instead of 
helping Congress incompetence to solve the 
farm problem, the path back to economic 
sanity and freer markets can only be blazed 
with an ax: cut, cut, cut, deny, deny. 

The President last week coupled his farm 
message with a proposal for a new Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs—certainly a logical re- 
quest, since 70 percent of Americans now live 
in urban areas. But can we really consider 
this seriously until the Department of Agri- 
culture has been tut down to size? We tax- 
payers had better not set up a new and po- 
tentially more expensive lobby in the Cabinet 
until the agriculture larceny has been 
stopped. 3 


Sugarbeet Research and the Sugar Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the great interest being expressed by 
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many Members of this body in the U.S. 
sugar program, I would like to call to 
your attention a recent address on the 
subject of our sugar program and sugar- 
beet research delivered by Robert H. 
Shields, president and general counsel of 
the U.S. Beet Sugar Association to the 
biennial meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Sugarbeet Technologists at Den- 
ver, Colo. 

The following is a condensation of Mr. 
Shields’ keynote address delivered on 
February 5, 1962: 

SUGARBEET RESEARCH AND THE SUGAR Act 
(Keynote address by Robert H. Shields, pres- 

ident and general counsel, U.S. Beet Sugar 

Association, Washington, D.C., delivered 

at biennial meeting of American Society 

of Sugarbeet Technologists, Denver, Colo., 

February 5, 1962) 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, * * * we 
hear and read much about the modern revo- 
lution in American agriculture, the sweep- 
ing changes that enable a farmer in 1 hour 
of work today to produce 4 times as much 
food and fiber as the farmer produced in 1 
hour of work 40 years ago. Sometimes over- 
looked is the basis for this great revolution— 
research, The keystone of our progress in 
agriculture, as in other fields, is research, 
coupled with the practical application of the 
new scientific discoveries which research 
develops. * * * > 

Abraham Lincoln described the stimula- 
tion that agricultural research gives * * * 
so effectively that his words, spoken in Mil- 
waukee on September 30, 1859, we may fit- 
tingly use today to set the tone and suggest 
the breadth of your meeting here. 

“I know nothing so pleasant to the mind.“ 
Lincoln said, “as the discovery of anything 
that is at once new and valuable; nothing 
that so lightens and sweetens toil, as the 
hopeful pursuit of such discovery. And how 
vast, and how varied a field is agriculture, 
for such discovery. * * * Every blade of grass 
is a study; and to produce two, where there 
was but one, is both a profit and a pleasure. 
And not grass alone; but soils, seeds, and 
seasons * * * the thousand things of which 
these are specimens—each a world of study 
within itself.” 

In thus finding, in Lincoln's words of 
more than 100 years ago, a theme which is 
indeed appropriate for your meeting today, 
we are reminded that your work, to be ap- 
propriately evaluated, must be viewed for 
the long range. The vagaries of wind and 
rain and heat and cold may cause sharp 
variations, in some years, from your other- 
wise steady advancements; there may be oc- 
casional disappointments and departures 
from your long-range rate of progress, 

Last year’s sugarbeet crop, for example, 
was a disappointment in a great many parts 
of the producing area, and the total crop 
was a disappointment to everyone. 

Although acreage planted in 1961 was 
nearly 15 percent greater than the acreage 
in 1960, sugar production from the crop will 
be about the same as the 2,475,000 tons pro- 
duced in 1960; last summer there were rea- 
sonably based estimates as high as 2,800,000 
tons of sugar. The yield of beets per acre 
in 1961 was only 16.5 tons, the lowest yield 
since 1955. To compound the felony, the 
sugar content in many areas was low. The 
average sugar content looks as if it will turn 
out to be the lowest in 25 years. The com- 
bination of low ylelds and low sugar content 
was completely contrary to the normal re- 
lationship between per-acre yields and sugar 
content. 

The 1961 crop does not mean our technol- 
ogy has failed, The poor crop resulted from 
a combination of factors that could not be 
controlled even by you who have unveiled 
and harnessed the mysteries of genes, male 
steriles and hybrids—an unusual combina- 
tion of natural adversities covering much of 
the beet area the like of which this industry 
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has seldom experienced, on such a wide- 
spread scale, all in a single crop year. 

All in all, it was a pretty rough year. But 
in spite of the natural adversities, an all- 
time record tonnage of sugarbeets was pro- 
duced—17,966,000 tons, 9 percent greater 
than the year before and 35 percent larger 
than the 10-year, 1950-59 average. With 
anything like normal sugar content, the in- 
dustry would have also hit a spectacular 
new high in sugar production. 

We may therefore consider the experience 
of 1961 as a combination of adverse condi- 
tions which is, we hope, wholly unlikely to 
occur again. That is not to say that we 
should ignore the experience, for perhaps 
it does point to some areas in which intensi- 
fied effort is desirable. 

For the long run, however, we must look 
at averages and trends, not at a single year. 
And in looking at those long-range averages, 
anyone can see that you have done a terrific 
job. 

For the basic advancements the industry 
has made in this century—or the last fifteen, 
or ten, or five years—have been technologi- 
cal advancements, the results of your re- 
search, gains in the field and in the factory 
that have made the American beet sugar 
industry the efficient industry that it is 
today. 

Of course I know there are still problems 
and there always will be. For your work is 
never done. Your achievements of today 
are merely the starting points for your work 
of tomorrow. There is always the challenge 
of “How can we do it better?” Without 
mecting this challenge we die. 

Let us see how you have been meeting 
and answering this challenge during the 15 
years from 1946 to 1960, the longest recent 
period for which complete statistics are 
available. 

In 1946, the industry produced 10,863,000 
tons of sugarbeets. In 1960, production 
amounted to 16,530,000 tons—an increase of 
more than 5% million tons or 52 percent. 
This was achieved by an increase of only 17 
percent in harvested acres—818,000 acres in 
1946 compared with 957,000 harvested acres 
in 1960. 

Obviously, this means you increased the 
yield of beets per acre, and you did—from 
13.28 tons per acre in 1946 to 17.26 tons in 
1960, an increase of 30 percent. 

Sugar production increased even more 
than beet production or beet yields—from 
1,568,000 tons of beet sugar in 1946 to about 
2,475,000 tons of beet sugar in 1960, an in- 
crease of 58 percent. 

Mind, you, this increase of 58 percent in 
sugar production took place when there was 
an increase of only 17 percent in the number 
of harvested acres. 

Obviously again, technological advance- 
ment was the reason, this time expressed in 
yield of sugar per harvested acre. In 1946, 
an acre yielded 1.92 tons of sugar, while in 
1960, the average acre yielded 2.58 tons of 
sugar, an increase of 34 percent in those 15 
years. 

Truly, these are remarkable achievements, 
the concrete results of your combined efforts 
in agriculture, factory operations, and chem- 
istry. Your achievements have been a pri- 
mary factor in keeping the industry alive 
and progressive, in the face of a continuing 
cost-price squeeze, both in the factory and 
on the farm. 

These achievements also have a direct 
bearing on sugar legislation—on the kind 
of law which the industry needs and must 
have in order to continue its parade of prog- 
ress—for legislation must refiect and even 
forecast the achievements of science, or there 
is trouble ahead. 

To put this another way: Unless the quota 
provisions of the Sugar Act permit a growth 
in the beet sugar quota which at least keeps 
pace with the technological advancements 
of the industry, your progress is nullified 
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and pressures build up which could cause 
explosions having farflung repercussions. 

The truth of this statement is demon- 
strated by our experience of the past. 

You will recall that the Sugar Act of 
1948, the first revision to be enacted after 
World War II, imposed a fixed ceiling on the 
beet sugar industry and other segments of 
the domestic sugar producing industry for 
a temporary period. Those fixed quotas may 
have seemed generous at the time, but the 
progress of the industry was such that we 
were, before long, bumping our heads against 
the ceiling, When domestic producers again 
were permitted to share in the growth of our 
continuously growing sugar market, in the 
amendments passed in 1956, the beet sugar 
industry's share in that growth was set at 
about 22 percent. It was anticipated then 
that 22 percent would provide sufficient 
quota to allow for the industry’s techno- 
logical advancements and in addition to per- 
mit a modest growth in the industry. 

But you have proved to be better than 
the Congress thought you would be. Your 
research has developed the new, miraculous, 
high-yielding hybrid sugarbect seeds. You 
have developed the long-sought-for mono- 
germ seed, and by patient plant breeding 
worked into that seed the desirable charac- 
ters you earlier had worked into the multi- 
germ seed, You have greatly improved all 
sugarbeet cultural practices. As a result of 
your practical research, the technological ad- 
vancements you have made, the increase in 
yield per acre has far outstripped the in- 
crease in beet sugar quotas provided by the 
growth formula written in the 1956 law. 
On the basis of about 150,000 tons average 
annual increase in U.S. sugar consumption, 
the 22 percent accruing to the beet-sugar 
industry amounts to about 33,000 tons. But 
the technological advancements of the in- 
dustry result in an average increase in pro- 
duction each year of between 40,000 and 
50,000 tons of sugar at a constant acreage 
figure. 

To keep production within the quota levels 
of the present law, we would have had to re- 
duce sugarbeet acreage sharply in recent 
years—if misfortunes had not come to the 
offshore domestic producing areas of Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. A series of catastrophe— 
hurricanes, droughts and  strikes—have 
plagued those areas, resulting in production 
well below their quota levels, Substantial 
amounts of the deficits in those quotas were 
allocated to the beet sugar area. From 1957 
through 1961, the beet area received alloca- 
tions of nearly 144 million tons of Hawaiian 
and Puerto Rican deficits. Without these 
allocations, the only alternative to reducing 
acreage would have been to pile up burden- 
some inventories of beet. sugar. 

Now we know that dependence on uncer- 
tain deficits from other domestic areas—de- 
pendence, in short, on someone else's mis- 
fortune or inability—is not the best way 
to maintain a stable climate conducive to 
s healthy beet sugar industry. So the in- 
dustry’s legislative committee has sought to 
develop a legislative program for the fu- 
ture which would at least minimize that 
dependence, and put the beet sugar quota 
on a sounder basis. 

A program has been developed which has 
the support of all the domestic sugar pro- 
ducing and refining groups—the beet sugar 
industry, the cane sugar refiners, and the 
cane industries of Louisiana, Florida, Hawail 
and Puerto Rico. 

The program would establish a new basic 
beet sugar quota which would recognize the 
industry's recent achievements in produc- 
tion and marketing, a quota of 2,665,000 
tons at the current level of sugar consump- 
tion. For the future, the industry's pro- 
gram would reserve for the beet sugar in- 
dustry a sufficiently larger share of the nor- 
mal increase in consumption to accommo- 
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date your accomplishments, as fully as ve 
can anticipate their trend, and to permit 
some expansion of the industry. 

The program would include a growth for- 
mula which, on the average, would provide 
for an increase in the beet sugar quota. 
above the proposed new base, at the rate of 
about 75,000 tons of sugar a year. We hope 
that this will achieve the purposes we seek. 
We hope that this time we have more ace 
curately estimated your ability to Increase 
the per-acre yields of sugar. 

Along with increases in the basic beet suger 
quota and in the share of future growth for 
the beet industry, the legislative program 
also envisions increases in the basic quota 
and growth percentage allocated to the main- 
land cane sugar producing industry, These 
two continental producing areas—the beet 
sugar area and the mainland cane sugar 
area—have both demonstrated a willingness 
and on ability to provide a larger share of 
sugar for the American market than they 
have been permitted to supply in the past. 

Our experience with Cuba shows how 
quickly a supposedly reliable and friendly 
foreign source of sugar for American con- 
sumers can become unreliable and un- 
friendly. Yet our dependence on foreign 
sugar is still as great as it was before the 
Cuban supplies were cut off. Not a single 
ounce of the former Cuban quota has been 
allocated to domestic producers—it has all 
been allocated to foreign countries. Under 
the present law, we still are obliged to depend 
upon foreign nations for nearly half—over 
45 percent—of our annual sugar supplies. 

Repeatedly, the Congress has stressed the 
importance of a domestic sugar-producing 
industry for national defense and strategie 
reasons. As recently as June 6, 1960, the 
House Committee on Agriculture said in 8 
report that a primary purpose of the sugar 
program is to “make It possible, as a matter 
of national security, to produce a substantial 
part of our sugar requirements within con- 
tinental United States * * °” 

Surely in these troubled times it is in 
the national interest to increase the percent- 
age of sugar we obtain from the sugar in- 
dustry of the continental United States. 

And the Nation will tinue to rely upon 
this industry for a large share of its sugar 
with the assurance that this is one source 
of supply that is not and cannot be dominated 
by the Communist world—that American- 
produced beet sugar is available here 
now, in the continental United States, and 
is not subject to the uncertainties of unstable 
foreign governments, 

To the extent that you contribute to the 
dependability of the beet sugar industry— 
and your contribution on this score is indeed 
large—you contribute to the stability of 
America. 


Urban Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Bottomless Pit” which appeared 
in the February 8, 1962, edition of the 
Rushville Telegram. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BOTTOMLESS Prr? 

In emp: the problems of the cities, 

the administration's budget contemplates 
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Stepping up spending in that area consider- 
ably higher than in the past. Each item 
Carries a suggested appropriation. Total: 
More than a billion dollars. 

The specifics of the message deal with bet- 
ter intracity and commuter transportation, 
More parks, low-cost apartments for the 
aged, renovation of rundown housing, train- 

Programs for teenagers and workers re- 
Placed by machines, more urban renewal and 
higher welfare payments to the destitute. 

There is something to be said for all these 
Urban goals. But there is strong opposition 
to plunging the Nation into all-out wel- 
farism. Many of these proposed projects are 
in the area of what people should do for 
themselves. . 

The Federal Government could, of course, 
always cut down somewhere in the process of 

easing urban aid. Farm aid, for example, 
takes 6 cents of every Federal dollar. That 
the cities could be bottomless chasms for 
Federai spending is conceded. 
F If the proposed Department of Urban Af- 
Sirs were added to the Cabinet, the Gov- 
nt would then either put sharp re- 
Straints on the programs it adopted or would 
y build up a budgetary item topping 
by a wide margin the $7 billion annually now 
Boing to the Department of Agriculture. 


House Resolution 530 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
announcement has been made that to- 
( we shall take up the resolution 
425 Res. 530) disapproving Reorganiza- 

n Plan No, 1 of 1962, relating to the 
Anablishment of a Department of Urban 
Reute and Housing. As the sponsor of 
i use Resolution 531, an identical reso- 
u tothe one being brought before 
us tomorrow, I should like to state for 

e record some of the glaring fallacies 
which have been used by the proponents 

the bill which would have established 
Cabinet level Department, and are 
8 being repeated by the supporters of 
© plan to establish this Department 
ugh Executive order. 

Great stress has been placed by the 

ponents and by witnesses before our 
Committees on the number of people who 
today live in cities. Their estimates, 
Dercentagewise, range from 70 percent 
Upward, but their estimates are not sub- 
wh, tiated by the U.S. Census Bureau 
th ose statistics show that according to 
© Official census of 1960, less than one- 
= of our population lives in areas 
hich are defined as “urban.” The ac- 
number in 1960 was 58,714,587 per- 
gos or 32.9 percent of our total popula- 

On. Thus it is obvious that the pro- 
Ponents of the creation of this Depart- 
Ment either have grossly overstated the 

tistics, or else they have vastly broad- 
Th the definition of an urban area. 
ere is strong evidence to indicate that 
ey have in fact done the latter; how- 
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ever, again the official census statistics 
show that even by stretching the defini- 
tion to include all persons living in both 
urban and suburban areas, the total 
would reach only 53.2 percent of our en- 
tire population—still considerably less 
than the percentage claimed by the pro- 
ponents of this reorganization plan. 
Therefore, in order to reach a level of 
70 percent or more, the definition had to 
be changed to include more people in the 
urban classification. The language of 
the bill shows how broad that definition 
was made: “For the purposes of this act, 
the terms ‘urban areas’ and ‘urban com- 
munities’ are intended to include all 
communities, regardless of size, whether 
incorporated or unincorporated.” This 
language is all inclusive. With the pos- 
sible exception of the isolated hermit's 
cabin or a trapper's lodge, no place of 
habitation could escape the jurisdiction 
of this proposed Department so long as 
one house is in sight of another. 

Furthermore, I submit that the con- 
tention that the sole purpose in creating 
this department is to “more efficiently 
and effectively organize housing and 
urban functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment” is equally fallacious. If this in- 
deed were the purpose, why were the 
Veterans’ Administration and the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board housing 
programs not included? They total over 
70 percent of these Government pro- 
grams. Finally, we shall be told that 
our cities are demanding this so-called 
equal voice in Federal deliberations. 
Which cities? Certainly not the largest 
city in my State of Colorado. I have 
received a telegram from the mayor of 
our largest city, Denver, which I in- 
clude in the RECORD: 

February 19, 1962. 
Representative PETER DOMINICK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We object to creation of a Department of 
Urban Affairs as providing the wrong solu- 
tion to a problem not clearly defined, Its 
creation would be only an appeasement move 
to apologize for failure of local people and 
local leaders to recognize and solve their 
own problems. It would build another level 
of bureaucracy between the cities and Fed- 
eral agencies now assigned responsibility for 
assisting them. May threaten programs al- 
ready working well. Department of Urban 
Affairs would at best be only a temporary 
palliative. Overall problem definition should 
come first, then education of population to 
solve own problems with cooperation that is 
now available and is being extended effec- 
tively by existing agencies, 

Dick BATTERTON, 
Mayor, City of Denver. 


Mr. Speaker, I agree with Dick Batter- 
ton that creation of this department is 
the wrong solution, and that its creation 
would serve only as a move to apologize 
for the failure of local people and local 
leadership to properly define their in- 
dividual problems and then make use of 
the existing programs of Federal-State- 
local cooperation which are working 
well. We should do well to pay heed to 
his remarks which are based on experi- 
ence 
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Shall Rise Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial “Shall 
Rise Again,” which appeared in the Eve- 
ning Herald, Shenandoah, Pa., edition 
of Friday, February 16. 

Mr. Speaker, February 16 marked the 
44th anniversary of the independence of 
the Republic of Lithuania. 

Once again when the liberty of free 
peoples in all parts of the world is 
threatened, it forcefully brings home to 
us the freedom which we and free men 
and women everywhere cherish so much, 

The caption “Shall Rise Again” could 
carry many implications. Today we hear 
on all sides individuals and groups re- 
ferred to as extremists of the left, or 
extremists of the right. One wonders 
whether in any extreme would it not 
be better to decide for one’s self that 
which he or she thinks is either right or 
either wrong. 

Our American citizens of Lithuanian 
descent have been taught even as you 
and I, that there is either a right or a 
wrong side. It was on your mother’s or 
father's knee, or at the church of wor- 
ship, or at the schools which taught the 
Golden Rule that you must select as an 
individual what you think is right or 
what you think is wrong. You are no ex- 
tremist because you are following the 
dictates of your own conscience and the 
principles of God, church, and family. 

That is why these men and women of 
Lithuanian descent know the goal to 
which they strive, as well as the goal 
which they hope to see reestablished in 
their homeland. They have been called 
upon to determine not what is the ex- 
treme left or the extreme right, but what 
is right or what is wrong. 

These sons and daughters of Lithuania 
know that it is wrong that they are 
trampled upon and practically impov- 
erished by Communist . They 
know that it is right to seek freedom from 
the Soviet tyranny. They know it is 
right when they ask you and me to join 
them in their efforts to have a strong 
Lithuania once again not only on the 
threshold but on the accomplishment 
of peace and tranquility which can only 
be gained by the right of freedom and 
the liberties that are essential to freedom, 

And so my colleagues, we all join in 
the spirit of this fine editorial when we 
say that Lithuania shall rise again, 
because we know we are on the right side. 
There is no middle of the road here— 
we are either right or we are wrong. 

God in His infinite wisdom knows that 
we are right when we join hands and 
pray that the liberation of Lithuania is 
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not too far over the rising sun and that 
the stars of the evening will again 
brighten the lives of Lithuanians and 
other free peoples everywhere through- 
out the world. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to insert the editorial as follows: 

SHALL Rise AGAIN 


Today is observed as Independence Day 
in a European country, dear to the hearts 
of many Americans who migrated to this 
great land of ours, but there will be no joy 
or celebration to mark the occasion. 

February 16 has a special significance to 
American citizens of Lithuanian descent, for 
this date marks the 44th anniversary of the 
independence of the Republic of Lithuania. 
- Lithuania, with a population of close to 
3 million people, is a Baltic State, bounded 
on the north by Latvia, east by Poland, south 
by U.S.S.R. territory, and the west by the 
Baltic Sea. 

It has been an independent state since 
the 13th century, and later a Grand Duchy 
under the former Russian Empire. Lithuania 
proclaimed its independence on February 
16, 1918. It was recognized by most of the 
powers. In 1920, Vilna, plus about 10,400 
square miles, were occupied by Poland. This 
city and part of the lost territory were re- 
united with Lithuania in 1939. 

It was in the year of 1940 that Lithuania 
was occupied by the U.S.S.R. and incorpo- 
rated into the Soviet Union as the Lithu- 
anian Soviet Socialistic Republic. This ac- 
tion has never been recognized by the United 
States. 

Despite the continued oppression under 
the yoke of Soviet rule, the people of Lithu- 
ania fervently hope and pray for the day 
when the spirit of truth and freedom, the 
true pillars of society, will prevail to see 
their homeland resume its rightful place 
in the free world. 

Recent incidents in Lithuania prove that 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushehev's talk of 
freedom of religion is just Red propaganda. 
The fact is that the situation of all faiths 
in Communist-dominated Europe is at its 
lowest ebb. 

One must admire the stanch faith of the 
Lithuanians who remain true to their rell- 
gious beliefs even in the face of persecution 
and death at the hands of the Communists. 

Soviet trials, a mockery of justice, recently 
saw Jews put to death on charges involving 
currency control violations. Another inci- 
dent resulted in Lithuanian priests being 
sent to prison for what the Soviet termed 
charges of embezzlement and currency 
fraud, 

The accused priests had received permis- 
sion from the Soviet Government to buld a 
church and substantial ald was contributed 
by friends in the United States. When the 
church was finished in 1959, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment did not allow it to be used for rell- 
gious purposes and took it over. It remains 
to this day in the hands of the Communists. 

History often repeats and Lithuanians are 
firm in their belief “That truth crushed to 
earth shall rise again” as it has in the past. 
In 1918 when Lithuania declared itself a free 
Republic, it was after 123 years of Russian 
rule. Lithuania had previously been a in- 
dependent nation from 1253 to 1795. Now 
for more than two decades it has been again 
under Soviet domination. 

Recognition of the plight of Lithuania has 
been demonstrated by proclamation of vari- 
ous governors, including Governor Lawrence, 
and in the hallowed halls of Congress it will 
again be brought to the attention of the 
public. 

While no outward celebrations will take 
place, thousands of Americans, whose family 
ties spring from the soil of Lithuania, will 
join in fervent prayers today for the libera- 
tion of their homeland, They will appeal to 
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the Prince of Peace to look kindly on their 
unfortunate brethren and speed the day 
when Lithuania will again return to its 
rightful place—another land of the free and 
home of the brave. 


The Tyranny of the Minority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
more rewarding experiences of this con- 
gressional assignment has been had so 
often in finding confirmation of my own 
views and opinions in the daily news- 
papers of my home community. For a 
long, long time I have been variously 
annoyed, angered, and troubled by the 
persistent perversion of constitutional 
guarantees by a militant minority mov- 
ing toward the complete exclusion of all 
references to the Deity from our public 
schools. In recent days my indignation 
has been further fueled by an editorial 
appearing in the Coatesville (Pa.) Rec- 
ord which deals in forthright fashion 
with the banning of Bible reading in 
public schools, an editorial which I shall 
include at the end of these personal 
observations. 

The history of this Nation was written 
by God-fearing men and our Declaration 
of Independence, as well as our Constitu- 
tion, literally breathes those sublime con- 
victions that can come only from a 
divine source. Certainly those who read 
into our basic law the injunction for a 
complete separation of church and state, 
and a freedom “of” religion, can no- 
where justify that ours must be a gov- 
ernment freed “from” religion. I yield 
to no one in insisting that our public 
schools must remain free from all forms 
of religious indoctrination. To deny, 
however, all reference to a Supreme Be- 
ing, as many would have it, is to deprive 
the students in our public schools of a 
great truth that is apparent to any- 
one who has paused but for a moment 
to examine God's handiwork all about 
him. 

Normally, I am the most tolerant of 
persons and I respect fully each man’s 
religion, or his determination to sub- 
scribe to none at all. And, by the same 
tokens, I want to see him and his chil- 
dren protected from being indoctrinated 
with a philosophy to which he does not 
confess. On the other hand, my toler- 
ance and my patience became exhausted 
when a clear minority undertakes to deny 
the majority the educational, nonsectar- 
ian advantages of a daily reading of the 
greatest Book—and the one in widest cir- 
culation since the inception of the 
printed word. 

As our editor has pointed out, there is 
a subtle threat to all religion inherent in 
any drive of the godless to prohibit 
Bible reading in the schools. Perhaps it 
may be necesasry to rewrite our basic law 
so that a freedom “of” religion shagl not 
be interpreted to mean freedom “from” 
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religion. In my opinion our freedom- 
loving majority should move in that di- 
rection without delay. 

The editorial follows: 
TYRANNY OF Movorrry CAN BECOME REAL 


Under a Democratic form of government 
the tyranny of the minority can become &% 
very real thing as is the case of those who 
have (so far) successfully protested the read- 
ing of the Bible in public schools. 

Basing their arguments upon the theme 
of church and state separation, these people 
have woven a fine legal net from which few 
of us can escape. In so doing, this minority 
has worked its will upon the majority. 

Contrary to what has been put forth by 
the minority, Bible reading in public schools 
is not a violation of the Constitution. Not 
reading the Bible is a violation of the spirit- 
ual theme held foremost in mind by our 
Founding Fathers who authored the Con- 
stitution. 

Of spiritual awareness may be found in 
every passage of the Constitution as origin- 
ally written. These men did not envision 
court fights in which decisions would bë 
reached on the basis of what might hap- 
pen. They spoke of things that couldn't be 
evaluated except in the light that they were 
God given. Such things as life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Those who protest Bible reading in public 
schools interpret the Constitution as per- 
mitting freedom from religion. Obviously 
it permits freedom of religion, and carries 
with it the express condition that one may 
believe or that one may be free not to 
believe. 

In this particular instance, those Who 
choose not to believe the Bible should be 
read in school are having their way. They 
are in the minority. They should not be 
permitted to work their will upon the ma- 
jority who do believe, and who see nothing 
to get excited about in reading one or tw? 
chapters from the Bible each day in school- 

It would be well to point out that within 
that majority are many people who do not 
share the belief in the Christian faith. 
These people, strong in their own faith—85 
they should and have a right to be—have 
not sought court action to remedy a sup 
wrong which they are intelligent enough to 
know does not exist. 

Rather, they seem to have accepted Bible 
reading in a public place as an affirmation 
of their particular faith, and also as an as- 
surance that it will continue so long as they 
remain citizens of a free nation. 

The words recorded in the name of every 
religion are words of love and wisdom. That 
such words should be denied to any person 
particularly one living the formative years 
borders on the criminal. 

Those who profess a belief in Christianity 
should alert themselves to this threat. Those 
who profess a belief in the democratic way 
of life should stand guard against this thin 
entering wedge of nonconformity that (8 
successful) will not confine itself to Bible 
reading in public schools. ; 

Christians have nothing to fear in speak- 
ing out against those in the minority who 
seek to have their way in this regard. They 
have much to lose. And, so do non-Chris~ 
tians who do not share the view of the mi- 
nority. We have a moral right to use public 
school moments to create an awareness 
a Higher Power. We have a responsibility 
to the younger citizens of this Nation to 
make this awareness available to them 
America did not spring into being becaus?® 
man willed, but because a Higher Power 
made it possible. 

Our forefathers were absolutely certain of 
this fact, and they sought to insure that cer- 
tainty for future generations by writing it 
into the Constitution of the United States. 

Christians and non-Christians who do not 
share the view of the minority cannot—if 
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they value their freedoms in every area of 
fxistence—let the y of the minority 
Stand. If so, they do our forefathers a dis- 
service, they hack away at present freedoms, 
and they force future generations a step 
Nearer complete tyranny, 


Mandatory Compliance With Plan for 
Reduction of Surplus Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 

us consent to insert in the Ap- 

Dendix of the Recorp an editorial “Man- 

datory Compliance” which appeared in 

February 8, 1962, edition of the Sey- 
Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MANDATORY COMPLIANCE 


= terms that are tougher than any here- 
one Proposed by a President, Mr. Kennedy 
told the vast majority of farmers that 
they will either go along with a move to re- 
uce food surpluses in this country or face 
Withdrawal of the price supports they have 
enjoyed in the past. 
What the President wants to do Is to make 
tory compliance with the Govern- 
ment's call for a reduction in surplus pro- 
Uction by way of curtailed planting and 
thr mark: quotas. He is aiming his 
eat—for the time being—at three seg- 
tats of the agricultural society: wheat 
atmers, growers of feed grains, and dairy- 
pea, all of whom are producers of commod- 
es now in greatest surplus. 
If two-thirds of those farmers comply with 
President's proposal—and it still re- 
ad With Congress if the program is to be 
of ted—lar. Kennedy envisions a balancing 
future production with needs, utilizing 
den Current abundance for such things as 
far, 1 lunch programs, free foods to wel- 
— ecipients, or, perhaps, 
Breil ag them the cash assistance that the 
ted States has offered in the past. 
tint the farmers comply they would con- 
ue to receive, by way of supports, funds 
wi to bring their incomes into line 
th the national average. 
the farmers refuse to go along after the 
on is adopted, the President has laid it 
— N Une: the Government will dump up 
man million bushels of surplus wheat, 350 
cy On bushels of grain, and lower supports 
urrentiy going to the dairymen. 
at that eventuates, it would mean, of 
ta 5e, that prices would be depressed and 
tenets would receive considerably less for 
Sang Products than they are getting by way 
Government price supports. 
eche ideal would be to trust farmers to 
Pe for themselves and to compete on a 
dens Y-and-demand basis. But if too sud- 
do y undertaken, that would work tremen- 
us individual hardships, It is to be hoped, 


‘hough, that the time will not be too far off 
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A Student Views Federal Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, Miss 
Dotty Sessoms, a student at Clinch 
County High School in Homerville, Ga., 
recently sent me a copy of a speech that 
she had written and delivered in a high 
school debating contest. Her speech 
concerns Federal aid to education. The 
periodic debate will no doubt soon reach 
the Halls of Congres. Before we legis- 
late, let us listen. Let us seriously con- 
sider an opinion of a student, since, after 
all, it will be our young people who are 
most endangered by a Federal education 
plan. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I should like to submit this affirm- 
Stive speech: 


FEDERAL AID 
(By Dotty Sessoms) 

Resolve, That the Federal Government 
should equalize educational opportunities by 
means of grants to the States for public 
elementary and secondary education., 

Mr. Chairman, judges, fellow debaters, and 
ladies and gentlemen, this is thè most dan- 
gerous problem that faces our Nation today 
because it deals with our American freedom. 

Federal aid to education is not new—just 
as controversy about it is not new. It dates 
back before the Constitution was ratified. 
In 1785 the ordinance specified the manner 
in which western lands should be surveyed. 
It stipulated that “there shall be reserved 
the lot No. 16 of every township for the 
maintenance of public schools within said 
township.” This was closely followed by 
the ordinance of 1787, which stated that “re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledgs, being neces- 
sary to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.” 

During the administration of Andrew Jack- 
s0n (1829-37), the Federal Government dis- 
tributed $47 million to the States for the 
construction of classrooms. 

In 1862 Congress passed the Morrill Land- 
Grant Act, which granted public land to the 
States for colleges. to teach agriculture, 
mechanics and liberal arts. 

Congress passed the Servicemen's Read- 
justment Act in 1944. This is popularly 
know as the GI bill of rights and provides 
education and vocational training to vet- 
erans of World War IT. 

Other Federal laws, passed in recent years, 
provide funds for such special purposes as 
free school lunches and vocational training. 

Perhaps the biggest push toward Federal 
aid to education came in 1955 at the first 
White House Conference on Education, called 
by President Eisenhower. At this time a 
resolution was passed to step in when State 
and local governments had done all they 
could but cautioning that any Federal aid 
should be limited to construction of schools 
only. 

If educational opportunities in elementary 
and secondary schools were equalized, in- 
structions would be sent out by the Govern- 
ment and each school would be expected to 
meet required standards. When comparing 
the schoo] system in Delaware—which is said 
to have the best in the United States—to 
that of a Southern State, it is easy to see the 
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differences that exist in educational oppor- 
tunities. No set of standards fixed by the 
U.S. Government could be met by every 
School and if by chance they could, this 
country would become monotonous. 

In recent months an educational television 
station has begun operation in Waycross, 
The Federal Government has given aid by 
providing the necessary equipment but it is 
good to all of us to know that the Federal 
Government will not affect any of the pro- 
grams. 

Another example of equalized opportuni- 
ties is in the lunchroom program. Public 
school lunchrooms are furnished with sur- 
plus commodities provided by the Federal 
Government, However, this type of Federal 
aid is not to be compared with Federal aid 
if given through the teaching facilities, since 
the food gets only to the body and the edu- 
cation gets to the mind. 

Our forefathers settled this country to es- 
cape the cruelties administered to them be- 
cause of their religion. The first amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution explicitly re- 
quires the separation of church and state. 
This issue is one of the major reasons Fed- 
eral aid to education usually bogs down in 
Congress, 

Recently eight schools in Redwood City, 
Calif., put a ban on the singing of Christmas 
carols in the schools. Pupils could sing “Jin- 
gle Bells” or “White Christmas” but those 
songs do not point to the One who brought 
into the world the first Christmas gift from 
God to man, The superintendent said, 
“The order stemmed from fear that religious 
carols of Christmas would offend non-Chris- 
tians at the school.” He also said, “The or- 
der resulted from a ruling of the district 
attorney that Christmas songs could violate 
State laws against the practice of religion in 
schools.” The superintendent stated in 
addition, “We depend upon the State for 80 
percent of our money so this is a serious and 
dificult problem.” 

If a State government will put the squeeze 
on what they do not want, what would the 
Federal Government do if we get deeper into 
Federal control of our schools? This should 
wake us up to do more for ourselves rather 
than depend upon the Federal Government, 
for after all they take our money and give 
back only what they want to give back. 

In the decade between 1950 and 1960 it was 
the liberal Democrats from the North and 
West who tried to achieve Federal aid but 
were thwarted by economy-minded Repub- 
licans and by some southern Democrats who 
feared Federal imposition of integrated 
schools upon the South. 

It is apparent that integration is having 
to be accepted in this section of our country 
but Federal aid to education would hasten 
its complete enforcement. 

The race issue, the religious issue, and the 
economy issue have successfully blocked Fed- 
eral aid for decades. 

Probably the biggest issue involved in the 
entire controversy is—would Federal grants 
lead to Federal control of U.S. schools? 

All State constitutions make education a 
responsibility of the State legislature. 
Teachers, in fact, are licensed by the State— 
not by the Federal Government. Before a 
teacher is licensed in any State, he must 
prove he has fulfilled certain minimum re- 
quirements set by the State. The State 
board of education also decides what courses 
shall be taught in State schools. 

We, the opponents of Federal grants to 
education, say that eventually Federal aid 
would lead to Federal control of education. 
Since the Federal Government would be pay- 
ing the bills it would take over the power to 
decide what courses would be taught—and 
who would teach them. Such an occurrence 
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would lead to Federal thought control and 
destroy the grassroots freedom our schools 
have enjoyed since colonial days. 

Teachers may momentarily derive an in- 
crease in salaries provided Federal legisia- 
tion called for it and that legislation was up- 
held in court. However, teachers will benefit 
by local and State taxation more than they 
would by a gigantic Federal program. With 
Federal aid they would lose what, I believe, is 
the greatest benefit of all and that is the 
right to teach with freedom. 

Georgia has done a large amount to pro- 
vide equal opportunity. We have the finest 
school-building program in the Nation and 
teachers’ salaries have been raised greatly. 
However, we in America have recognized 
since the Declaration of Independence that 
we are all free and equal but we also recog- 
nize that we are not of equal capacity; there- 
fore when we give equal opportunity to learn 
it does not mean that we will derive the 
same benefits. Much has been said about 
advances made in educational views in Rus- 
sia but we must remember that Russia is 
under a dictatorship and what children learn 
is dictated to them through their education 
setup which emphasizes above all else the 
supremacy of Communist totalitarianism. 
This is contrary in every respect to the peo- 
ple of a democratic republic—the greatest 
example of which is our own country—the 
United States of America. 

Our future requires that appropriate equal 

ties be freely available to all chil- 
dren and youth no matter what their back- 
ground, circumstance or place of residence. 
I believe in Federal aid to education in the 
sense of equal opportunities but that it be 
made available by the State, 

If we had a bureaucracy in Washington 
setting a standard for education it would be 
politically controlled and in controlling the 
minds of our youth it is easy to see that 
Federal dictatorship would be the outcome 
and the loss of our independent freedom 
would result., 

It would be a terrible imposition on teach- 
ers. We have teachers who are loyal and 
believe in the principles of American free- 
dom and they have so taught. If they re- 
ceive orders from Washington to teach dif- 
ferently and refused, their job would be at 
stake and they may be fired. We have good 
public school systems and I, for one, am an 
ardent believer in it in its present form. I 
can think of no greater disaster than the in- 
vasion of the Federal Government from 
Washington. 

As a student, I do not want to be a slave 
and as a citizen and a student and a patri- 
otic American, I do not want to see our 
teachers placed in the undermining role of 
mere mouthpieces of those who exist in our 
country for the sole purpose of tempting us 
with Federal funds for education and there- 
by taking from us that freedom that so many 
Americans have lived and died to protect. A 
freedom that has resulted and the greatest 
benefits for individuals in the best govern- 
ment ever devised by man with God as his 
inspiration. 


Yankee Imperialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 
Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing from La Nacion, Costa Rica: 
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YANKEE IMPERIALISM 
(By Dr. Ricardo Castro Beeche) 


Yankee imperialism means a country 
which has gone into two World Wars with 
enormous sacrifice of lives and money and 
which hasn't taken a single inch of land 
from the beaten countries. 

It means a nation which devoted hundreds 
of millions of dollars to the reconstruction 
of battle-torn countries after World War II 
through the Marshall pian. 

Yankee imperialism has spent millions of 
dollars in technical assistance and food for 
years to save many people of the world from 
hunger and misery. Yankee imperialism 
says a man has a right to happiness through 
a worthy life. 

Perhaps the Soviets could tell us how this 
compares with Russian imperialism, The 
Soviets hold all the countries defeated by 
them under their yoke without freedom at 
all. 


Senator Carl Hayden 


SPEECH 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, because 
the Committee on Armed Services was 
holding hearings on our defense posture 
yesterday afternoon, I was unable to be 
present here in the House to join with 
my colleagues in paying tribute to the 
incomparable Senator Cart HAYDEN, the 
very distinguished senior Senator from 
Arizona. 

For that reason I wish to take this 
opportunity to extend my congratula- 
tions to this very great and very out- 
standing American upon the occasion of 
his 50th anniversary as a Member of 
Congress. 

CARL HAypEN was a Member of the 
House of Representatives when I first 
entered the Congress in 1914. Today, 
Senator HAYDEN and I are the only Mem- 
bers of Congress, still serving, who were 
Members of the 63d Congress. 

Yesterday, Senator HAYDEN achieved 
a monumental point in history, attain- 
ing the heretofore unequalled record of 
having served continuously as a Member 
of Congress for 50 years. 

Cart HAYDEN has devoted a half a cen- 
tury of his life to the people of the 
United States and to the greatest legis- 
lative organization in the world. 

I can well recall Representative Hay- 
DEN as a Member of the House. He was 
active, energetic, efficient and effective, 
but always in a quiet, unassuming, and 
dignified manner. At all times he was 
humble, and always willing to help his 
colleagues on every occasion. 

I have watched Senator HaypeEn’s re- 
markable career with increasing admira- 
tion from year to year. I well recall with 
sorrow at his leaving, but with pride in 
his achievement, when he left the House 
to become a U.S. Senator. 

My respect and admiration for this 
great public servant has increased with 
each passing year. 

I join with his admiring colleagues in 
the House and Senate, and his hundreds 
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of thousands of devoted friends, in wish- 
ing him continued good health and sut- 
cess, and I sincerely hope that he 
remain an active Member of the Con- 
gress of the United States for many: 
many years to come. 

I hope that he will continue to make 
available to the American people his re- 
markable experience, his outstanding 
ability, and his high sense of integrity- 

He is a man whom we could all emu- 
late with honor and pride. 

I offer him my sincerest congratula- 
tions on this very happy and precedent- 
shattering achievement. 


Urban Affairs Department Would 
Solve Nothing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I have op- 
posed the creation of a Department of 
Urban Affairs and Housing from the 
outset on the simple premise that it i5 
not needed, that it would put an addi- 
tional bite“ on the taxpayer's dollar. 
and that it would abruptly and perma- 
nently sever the lines of communication 
that run from the States to the counties 
to local municipalities. 

The editor of one of our hometow? 
papers, the Daily Local News of West 
Chester (Pa.), suggests that such a De- 
partment might bring to the cities 
same doubtful benefits that our 
areas have enjoyed from he U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture over the past 
25 years and points to an expenditure 
of over $5 billion annually devoted 
farm problems, and with a solution to 
those problems no nearer than it was 
a quarter of a century ago. 

This same article then goes on tO 
point out how unrealistic it would be tO 
expect the U.S. Government—that can- 
not eliminate crime, delinquency, slums. 
and so forth, in the District of Columbia. 
where it has exclusive jurisdiction— 
bring order out of urban chaos throug 
the simple method of raising to Cabinet 
status an existing agency charged with 
housing and home financing. 

The fact is that, while our editor does 
not mention the political overtones in 
the pending reorganization plan, the en- 
tire proposal reeks with partisanshiP 
and is an unsavory display of executive 
maneuvering for partisan ends. 

; The editorial in question follows in 
ull: 

[Daily Local News, Feb. 17, 1962] 
Must We Have AN URBAN AS WELL as A Fas 
PROBLEM? 

Gov. David L. Lawrence has returned from 
Washington where he spoke in favor of the 
creation of a Department of Urban Affairs 

In the course of his testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Government Opera“ 
tions, of which Senator John L. Meclellan. 
Arkansas Democrat, is chairman, Pennsy! 
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— Governor advanced two reasons for 
Toring the creation of such a department. 
First, he said, it would provide fair rep- 
hatta tion for the interests of our predom- 
tely urban population in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, and, sec- 
Sndly, it would allow the administration to 
le. te more fully, economically, and effi- 
Pas Mtly the existing Federal activities in 
affairs and housing. 

When the Governor spoke of “fair repre- 
tation“ for the Nation's urban popula- 
he was implying that there is another 
šgment of our population which is receiv- 
ing Tepresentation which is lacking in our 
More densely populated regions. That seg- 
— ot course, is the rural areas of Amer- 
the vast farmlands, and the breadbasket 

Tegions of our country. 
fore whooping things up for another 
t Federal setup, take a look at one al- 
teady in existence—the Department of Agri- 
foe re which presumably is designed to care 
the problems of farmers. This Depart- 
ent is costing the taxpayers some $6 billion 
Year as it attempts to solve what a lot of 
refer to as the insolvable farm 

Problem. 


The record shows that the Federal Gov- 
enment is no nearer to a solution of the 
her diem now that it was 25 years ago. And 

there are those who would create an- 
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Aus, must wage a determined war against 
ums and ward off creeping blight that has 

Wettoyed the heart of so many of our cities. 
must plan * * to promote home own- 

ership and improvement and plan for con- 

štruction of community facilities.” 

haske a look at Washington, D.C., which 


under the control of the Federal 
Government since its founding. In the light 
city’s own reports, Washington has 
le aplenty with slums, delinquency, 
, and every other problem to 
most metropolitan centers are heir. 
trust the same Government to 
other cities those problems which 
its own doorstep? 
as to “home ownership” and improve- 
we are old-fashioned enough to regard 
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The Corn Market 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


Ix OF INDIANA 1 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Was aoe 
Ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as local matters which should be at- 
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THe Bic Corn OPERATOR 

Just suppose there was a really big opera- 
tor with a lot of money. Suppose he decided 
he could make a tremendous killing if he 
“went short” m the Chicago corn market, 
Just suppose he cornered enough corn to 
start dumping in order to drive the market 
down over a long time. 

If that sort of thing happened, most 
Hoosiers would expect their Senators and 
Representatives to demand an immediate, 
full investigation. Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy would probably have moved in long 
ago. Outraged farmers would have stormed 
Washington. 

This has happened, but few voices have 
been raised in protest. The big operator is 
Orville L, Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture. 
He announced last year that he was going to 
drive the price of corn down in order to make 
a political killing. He has dumped corn in 
the market at a tremendous rate, and the 
price of corn has been driven down. 

The Commodity Credit. Corporation, which 
acts on direct orders from Freeman has 
sold 398,194,000 bushels of corn in the mar- 
ket since October 1961. In the same period 
a year ago, CCO had sold 18,441,000 bushels. 

If private individuals or a company had 
engaged in this kind of manipulation, they 
would be subject to severe penalties, Isn't 
it time Congress took a look at the activities 
of the biggest corn operator of all time? 


The Conservation Reserve Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, February 8, I introduced H.R. 10166, 
a bill to extend and amend the conserva- 
tion reserve program. 

This program, as you know, was al- 
lowed to expire in 1960. When existing 
contracts expire, this program will come 
to an end unless we take action to ex- 
tend it. 

During its beginning, there were ad- 
mittedly some inequities in this act, but 
many of the abuses that were not fore- 
seen originally were since remedied and 
the program was working well and mak- 
ing a substantial contribution toward re- 
ducing agricultural surpluses toward its 
end. It met with favorable acceptance 
by farmers generally. 

Obviously, there are usually ways -of 
making any program more workable, 
more efficient, and less subject to abuses. 
I am sure there is also room for improve- 
ment in the conservation reserve pro- 


gram. For one thing, stronger safe-: 


guards could be provided against land 
speculators receiving any benefit from it, 
and insuring that it benefits only those 
legitimately engaged in farming. 

The popularity of the conservation re- 
serve among farmers is attested to by 
the large waiting lists of those who had 
decided to apply for participation in the 
program in 1961 and were denied be- 
cause of the refusal of Congress to ex- 
tend it. 

The administration’s farm bill envis- 
ages a grandiose land retirement scheme 
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which at this point remains largely 
cloaked in mystery and vague general- 
ities. It would no doubt involve great 
ee of tax funds simply to imple- 
ment. 

Our taxpayers could be spared this 
added expense by our simply extending 
a tried and proven program, the con- 
pi reserve, as I propose in H.R. 

The bill I have introduced would au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture, 
during the 5-year period 1962-66, to ex- 
tend present contracts, other than con- 
tracts for the establishment of tree 
cover, for from 3 to 10 years beyond pres- 
ent termination dates. The bill also pro- 
vides for a review by the Secretary of 
the rate of annual payments, 

Kansas has 12,637 farms in the con- 
servation reserve progrem, with 1,446,586 
acres under contract. Annual payments 
to participating Kansas farmers totaled 
$17,220,382 during 1960 for an average 
payment of $11.90 per acre, Unless the 
program is extended, some 80,000 Kan- 
sas acres will come out of the cropland 
reserve in 1962, an additional 334,000 
acres in 1963 and, by the end of 1969, all 
present contracts would be terminated. 

Most of this land is presently in grass 
and legume cover. Virtually all of it 
will probably go back into crops, and 
with a much higher production poten- 
tial, unless action is taken now to extend 
the conservation reserve program. 

Farmers and local communities have 
already made the adjustments involved 
in the retirement of the acreage now in 
the CRP. It would be nothing short of 
ridiculous to encourage the return of 
these acres to crop production at a time 
when the administration has under con- 
sideration a new, massive, costly land re- 
tirement program reported to involve as 


much as 68 million acres. 


Reds Got Better of Swap 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

[From the Newark (N, J.) Sunday Star- 
Ledger, Feb. 11, 1962] 
PROSECUTOR'S View or SPY EXCHANGE; Reps 
Gor BETTER OF Swap 
(By Joseph Carragher) 

The Federal tor who put Russian 
Col. Rudolph Abel behind bars said yester- 
day the swap of the Red master spy for 
American U-2 pilot Francis G. Powers is 
like “trading Mickey Mantle for an average 
ballplayer.“ 

Looking realistically at the exchange, a for- 
mer Assistant US. Attorney General William 
F. Tompkins of Maplewood said: 

“The Russians are getting back a highly 
intelligent, specialized cloak and dagger man. 
We are getting back a pilot.” s 
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But Tompkins, who handled the Abel spy 
case from the Brooklyn trial to the U.S, Su- 
preme Court, emphasized that “human 
values must not be forgotten.” 

Tompkins, second-ranking attorney in the 
Eisenhower administration, said: 

“From the human side, the swap is a fine 
thing. It will be a happy day for all fami- 
lies concerned. I know the Powers family 
must be happy.” 

“But it won't change the course of his- 
tory,” Tompkins said. 

The former prosecutor said he will always 
remember Abel because he was “the best 
spy we ever saw. They are getting back a 
real pro.“ 

Tompkins described Abel as “a very well- 
rounded and cultural guy who liked opera 
and could talk fluently on almost any sub- 
ject. 

“He was extremely capable and had great 
ability,” said Tompkins. 

“The Russians will welcome him back 
with open arms,” he said. 

Tompkins then predicted Abel would re- 
turn to work in the Red spying apparatus. 


STILL VALUABLE 


“I think his information is stale now but 
he is still a valuable fellow. He'll probably 
serve in an advisory capacity because he 
probably knows this country inside and out. 

“One thing that you can’t forget is that 
you don't produce an Abel in 1 or 2 years.“ 

Abel, however, probably will not be used 
as an agent again, said Tompkins because 
“he’s blown.” 

The term “blown” means Abel is known 
and would not be any good in fieldwork 


The scrawny Abel—the first foreign na- 
tional ever to stand trial for his life on espio- 
nage charges in a civilian American court- 
room—was well acquainted with New Jersey. 

A major point of operations for the con- 
victed spy was Newark. 

USED PENN STATION 

In 1955 and 1956 Abel used Pennsylvania 
station's Hudson platform for several clan- 
destine meetings. Even an iron fence rail 
around the Market Street exit of Track 1 was 
used by the Abel spy network. 

By marking chalk strips on various rungs 
along the railing, members of the ring were 
able to pass on signals telling where to look 
for new messages—one rung signifying a cer- 
tain theater, another referring to a lamp 
post, still another pinpoint a letter box. 

Newark was also the home of one of Abel's 
top henchmen, Lt. Col. Reino Hayhanen, 
who turned against the Reds and testified 
against Abel. 

Hayhanen lived at 806 Bergen Street under 
the name of Eugene Maki. He testified that 
Abel had instructed him to set up a photo 
shop at the Bergen Street location as a front 
for his spy work. 

Hayhanen carried out a number of mis- 
sions for the ring even though he never 
opened the photo store in Newark. 

A New Jersey Army sergeant also testified 
at the Abel trial. 

M. Sgt. Roy A. Rhodes of 1 Mitchell Drive, 
Eatontown, confessed he sold secrets to Rus- 
sia for $3,000 during a series of wild, vodka- 
drinking parties while on duty at the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Moscow. 

Rhodes told how he was recruited by the 
Russians to spy and later was asked to work 
for a Red spy ring in the United States when 
he returned home. 

A short time after Abel slipped into this 
country from Canada in 1948, he and Hay- 
hanen went to Atlantic City to look up a 
resident from Bergen County. They were 
planning to set up a shortwave transmitter 
at the resident’s home but “a high real estate 
price squelched the deal.” 
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VISITS ARLINGTON 


On “orders from Moscow” Abel visited Ar- 
lington and tried to locate an agent by 
phone. The agent's relative who answered 
the phone was not cooperative. 

Abel left without ever contacting the 
agent. 

Tompkins said Abel should never be for- 
gotten because he's a cunning, professional 
out to destroy this country.” - 


The New Agricultural Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled Slavery or Suicide” which ap- 
peared in the February 8, 1962, edition 
of the Indianapolis Star, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SLAVERY on SUICIDE 

Another Freeman-Cochrane farm plan has 
been presented to the Congress, to the Amer- 
ican farmer and to the American public. It 
is even less attractive than the earlier effort 
by these proponents of Government-con- 
trolled agriculture to seize active direction 
of every acre of farmland in this Nation. 

Perhaps there should be a feeling of ad- 
miration for the casual brutality built into 
the so-called new agricultural program. 
Following the line of reasoning found in that 
bewhiskered old joke, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Freeman aims to get the attention of 
the farmer by hitting him between the eyes 
with a tree limb fashioned from surplus 
stocks. The plan is extremely simple. The 
American farmer can vote to accept Free- 
man's dictation of what he may plant and 
what he may sell, or he may vote to permit 
the Government to dump its accumulated 
stocks of farm products. The choice is eco- 
nomic slavery or cconomic suicide. 

The president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation has said that “it is naked 
coercion to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to dump up to 10 million tons of 
feed grains and 200 million bushels of wheat 
to break the market price any time farmers 
vote against the administration's proposed 
control programs. Surpluses created by un- 
sound Government programs now are to be 
used to clobber farmers.” 

Those two sentences summarize the philos- 
ophy which lies behind the Freeman-Coch- 
rane farm plan for 1962. If the farmers of 
America won't agree, then Freeman proposes 
to wreck the market. This is rule or ruin 
on the farm, Washington-style. 

Any Hoosier Congressman, whether he sits 
in the House of Representatives or the Sen- 
ate, will have some tall explaining to do if 
he votes to let Indiana farmers choose be- 
tween agricultural slavery or suicide. Con- 
gress found it necessary to toss aside the 
first Freeman-Cochrane plan before writing 
the emergency feed grain bill. It appears 
that this same chore again faces the Nation’s 
representatives. 

Presumably, this program is President Ken- 
nedy’s ABCD for farmers. We prefer to be- 
lieve that the President, who does not have 
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a farm background by his own admission. 
has accepted the worst kind of advice. The 
voice may be that of the President, but the 
hands are those of Freeman and Cochrane. 


Will the Attorney General Censor the 
Mail? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago the House adopted an amend- 
ment to the postal rate increase 
which would have given the Attornef 
General most unusual and, I think un- 
constitutional powers to screen mail 
from abroad to determine which of it 15 
fit to be received by addresses in the 
United States. 

Two of us in the House saw fit to vote 
against the amendment. I am glad 
see that we have been supported f 
many sources, but one of the best pieces 
on this subject was written by Raym 
Jr, in the New York He 
Tribune. With the permission of the 
House, I bring the article to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

WILL THE ATTORNEY GENERAL CENSOR rs 
Mat? 


(By Raymond Price, Jr.) 


If the House of Representatives has d 
way, the Attorney General is going to 
charged henceforth with screening mail 
abroad to determine which of it is fit to be 
received by addressees in the United States. 
This would be accomplished by the so. 
Cunningham amendment, which became sec. 
tion 11 of the postal rate rise bill as 
by the House. of 

This is an extraordinary delegation 
discretionary authority, yet it was accepted 
overwhelmingly by the House. There wers 
in fact, Congressmen who refused to vote 
for the rate rise unless section 11 was 1. 
chided. When Representative WILLIAM Fi 
Ryan, Democrat, of New York, moved 
strike section 11 from the bill he wW% 
defeated by 127-2, joined in the vote onl¥ 
by New York Republican JOHN LINDSAY. 

With the bill now awaiting Senate actio™ 
section 11 merits a closer look. 

Its aim is to bar what its proponents de- 
scribe as a flood of Communist propagan 
inundating the U.S. mails, and being de- 
livered at the expense of American taxpay® 
and stamp buyers. No one knows how muc 
printed matter is received from Commu! 
countries, but it runs into the tens of mil 
lions of pieces annually, much of it un- 
solicited. t 

Clearly, this unsölicited matter is se” 
with a propaganda purpose. And it is 
that delivery costs from the point of en 
to the addressee are borne by the united 
States. Chief argument of section 11's pro- 
ponents is that we shouldn't be required to 
subsidize subversion; as Representativ? 
GLENN C. CUNNINGHAM, author of the provi: 
sion, puts it, "the country is in a dither. ! 
is excited, it is mad about the free deli 
of Communist political propaganda.” 

His solution, in the words of section 11, ¥ 
to bar delivery of mail matter dete: 
by the Attorney General of the United stat 
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to be Communist political propaganda fi- 
ced or sponsored directly or indirectly 
I any Communist-controlled government, 
t covers all classes of mail. 
The free-delivery argument, however, in- 
Vites closer scrutiny. Both the United 
States and the Soviet-bloc countries are 
ʻa tories of the Convention of the Uni- 
ersal Postal Union, which has 112 member 
nations. The convention provides that sur- 
face mail, other than parcels, sent from 
One member country to another must be de- 
Vered by the receiving country to the 
addressee without payment to it of any 
Part of the postage. It is reciprocal. 
Soviet mail is delivered free here only 
because American mail is delivered free in 
the Soviet Union, and in all 110 other coun- 
Pi In fact, the figures suggest the United 
tates may even make a profit on the deal 
âs far as Iron Curtain countries are con- 
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do resentative CUNNINGHAM claims: “They 
Not deliver the material that we send 
Over to the Communist countries. We all 
know The Post Office Department, 
however, says it has no reports of any pro- 
in Soviet-bloc countries which pre- 
— delivery of American mail, whether let- 
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mail was simply seized without 
the addressees. One result 
lications needed for scholarly 
er arrived. In 1956 the rules 
relaxed to allow uninterrupted delivery 
Periodicals to newspapers, libraries and 
the In 1958 they were further eased to 
thant of at least notifying the addressee 
t he had =e containing foreign political 
Propaganda. e could get it by signing for 
it. On March 17, 1961, President Kennedy, 
of on the unanimous recommendations 
25 State, Justice, Post Office, and Treas- 
Departments, ended the whole seizure 
Operation. It was this move that sparked the 
for legislative curbs. 
In a debate last fall on a rival measure 
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“Bo 
Hone of a meaningful legal construc- 
Representative WALTER 
ent on to say, “there are substantial doubts 

to its constitutionality. The amendment 
mets to bar from the United States mail 
to ter determined by the Attorney General 
tt fog Communist political propaganda, but 


Committee's) staff of experts concluded, it 
A Puld be unconstitutional to designate the 
ttorney General to screen mail going 
— a department over which he had no 
trol. I am not afraid of the judgment 
cet People so long as they are not de- 
wants? Any program such as (this) would 
stig the false impression that the Ameri- 
0 People are so naive and gullible that they 
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Tt also raises some interesting subsidiary 
questions, such as whether, under its sweep- 
ing terms, the Post Office could legally deliver 
Pravda to the State Department. 

But this is what the House has voted for, 
with Messrs. Ryan and Liypsay the lone 
dissenters. 


Proposed Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor an editorial en- 
titled “The Fog-Wrapped Issue” which 
appeared in the January 30, 1962, edi- 
tion of the South Bend Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FOG-WRAPPED ISSUE 

It may be that there is a genuine need for 
a Cabinet-level Department of Urban Af- 
fairs. It may be that there isn't. 

It may be that we'll never know. 

Our hopes of finding out about the need 
rested in Congress. We looked forward to 
the debate on the legislative proposals to 


_establish the new Department. 


The possibility of a revealing debate now 
seems slim. Instead, we appear to be in for 
a round of emotional political maneuvering 
with storng racial overtones. 

The first setback to our hopes for enlight- 
enment came from the House Rules Commit- 
tee, which scuttled the Urban Affairs De- 
partment bill last week by a 9 to 6 vote. 

The setback turned into a full-fledged rout 
during a presidential press conference shortly 
after the committee vote. Mr. Kennedy saw 
fit (1) to e the Republican mem- 
bers of the committee for sinking his pro- 
posal, (2) to promise an Executive order 
creating the new Department, and (3) to as- 
sure a questioning reporter that Robert C. 
Weaver, a Negro, would be named Secretary 
of the Department. 

In blaming the Republicans on the rules 
committee, Mr. Kennedy overlooked the fact 
that four southern Democrats also con- 
tributed to the demise of the bill. The 
Republicans, in fact, could not have done it 
alone. 

In doing what he did, the President made 
certain that the issue became thoroughly 
political. 

In promising a Negro appointment for the 
Cabinet job, Mr. Kennedy made certain that 
racism would wrap its blanket of fog around 
the issue, thoroughty scrapping all hopes for 
illuminating debate. 

With the Executive order, which arrived 
on the Hill today, Mr. Kennedy is forcing 
Senators and Representatives who have hon- 
est doubts about the Department to vote 
against it—if they dare risk the inevitable 
charges that their votes are racially mo- 
tivated. 

Perhaps the President someday will write 
a second volume of “Profiles in Courage,” 
devoted exclusively to those en 
who will have the fortitude to play an hon- 
est hand against a stacked deck, 


: 
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The Sound of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my younger constituents, Miss Bonnie 
Brixius, a senior at Good Counsel Acad- 
emy in Mankato, Minn., recently won 
the 15th annual Voice of Democracy es- 
say contest sponsored by the Mankato 
Post of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and radio station KYSM. 

Because I believe this is such a fine 
essay and such an ardent expression in 
behalf of freedom by a young American, 
I include it, under leave granted, in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

WHAT FREEDOM MEANS To ME 
(By Bonnie Brixius) 


The ringing bells in America can best ex- 
press my sentiments concerning our free- 
dom. From Maine to Hawaii, from Florida 
to Alaska, these bells are broadcasting our 
American way of life. 

On July 8, 1776, the first bell to ring in 
free America, the Liberty Bell, summoned 
the people of Philadelphia for the announce- 
ment of our independence from England. 
This bell was heard all around the world. 
Now, after almost 200 years, the spirit of 
1776 is still not dead, for it rings in the 
heart of every true American. It manifests 
itself in the eyes of an old H im- 
migrant as he listens to the strains of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” and in the heart of 
the Cuban refugee as he salutes his new 
American fiag for the first time. 

Americans cherish this Liberty Bell in 
this their democracy because they have 
fought and died for it. Down through the 
years we have listened to bells mournfully 
tolling in memory of the men who died at 
Lexington, Concord, and Gettysburg. Their 
names are written in blood on the pages of 
American history, 

Because Americans treasure their freedom, 
they are eager to preserve it by maintaining 
a well informed future generation. School 
bells ringing daily across the country are 
summoning children of all colors, creeds, 
and abilities to modern, well equipped 
schools, built through the initiative of the 
local citizens. Children are taught to speak, 
write, and think independently. American 
young people, as a result, are filled with an- 
ticipation and optimistic plans for the 
future. 

However, since the founding of our coun- 
try, we in America have turned to God for 
guidance and direction. Thus, America is 
a religious nation. Our Government not only 
permits freedom of worship, but also en- 
courages the citizens to exercise this right. 
Church bells ringing in every town, county, 
and State, are drawing millions of Americans 
to churches of every denomination. Our 
Constitution guarantees freedom of religion, 
so these bells need never cease to ring. 

The Bill of Rights also provides for the 
freedom to assemble, Before our modern 
times, the townhall bell would often be 
rung to summon the townspeople to a meet- 
ing to elect an official, settle a community 
problem, or serve on a jury. Today this same 
thing is still done on a much larger and 
more modern scale. Americans are still 
showing their interest in our country's wel- 
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fare by serving on a jury, casting their votes 
for government officials, and taking an active 
part in community projects. We are an 
active nation because we are not afraid to 
express our opinions. 

Since Americans are individualists, we 
recognize the need for free enterprise, which 
gives us a leading role in a growing America. 
The happy tinkle of the silver bell which we 
hear as we enter our neighborhood store ex- 
presses the owner's pride at being able to 
own his own business, no matter how large 
or small the concern. Free enterprise is the 
basis of our democracy and it has given 
America security and initiative for accom- 
plishing great things. Democracy has made 
America prosperous and prominent. 

Physically, bells will crumble and rust 
through age, but freedom will ring in the 
heart of every human being for all time. 
Americans know that it takes more than rich 
resources, teeming cities and a growing 
population to make a successful, lasting 
country, and they have found that secret. 
Freedom to act, think, and pray as one wishes 
is America's secret, and with a heart swelling 
with pride, I speak for it. 


REA Loans Reawaken Memories of RFC 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I insert- 
ed into the Appendix of the Record on 
page A657, January 30, the 1962 Farm 
Bureau resolution on rural electrifica- 
tion and telephones, This pointed up 
the concern of 1,600,994 Farm Bureau 
member families over the Government 
getting into business via federally sub- 
sidized electric cooperatives. I stated 
that 98 out of every 100 farm families in 
Tllinois are now served by electrical 
power and commended the REA for their 
assistance in this project. In fact, they 
have done such a good job, they are run- 
ning out of rural customers. Observing 
REA's reaction to this situation, is the 
Farm Bureau correct in stating that the 
REA is now beginning to engage in a new 
type of unfair competition with Ameri- 
can business—moving into the field of 
industrial development? 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. J. A. Baker, Director 
of Agricultural Credit of the USDA, 
boasted to the Land and People Con- 
ference in Washington on January 15, 
1962: 

REA, through its section 5 loan provisions 
recently approved a $30,000 loan to a north- 
ern Illinois electric co-op, which in turn 
lent the money to a ski resort, which opens 
the area to recreational purposes, providing 
direct employment for the ski resort people, 
and indirect employment to the people of 
the community. 

This recreational center, started by two 
energetic men, was having difficulty getting 
off to a good start due, principally, to a lack 
of proper snowmaking equipment which 
would protect it against the variable weather 
conditions and insure a steady income from 
the operation of the ski lift and a restaurant. 
The short winter days will also be length- 
ened by outdoor lights which will make the 
resort a nighttime atrraction, too. 
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I think the answer to my previous 
question concerning the fears of the 
Farm Bureau is obvious. In fact, this 
is reminiscent of the days when the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation was 
lending funds to promoters of plush 
cocktail lounges and hotels as evidenced 
by the USDA release dated January 3 
concerning this loan for a snowmaking 
machine. The release states: 

The cooperative plans to relend the funds 
to the Chestnut Hills Resort, Inc., Hanover, 
III., to help to purchase and install elec- 
trically powered snowmaking equipment 
and outdoor lights. Chestnut Hills Resort, 
Inc., a member consumer of the cooperative, 
operates a year-round recreational center 
on the east bank of the Mississippi River. 


Mr. Speaker, if the two men were as 
energetic as Mr. Baker describes, it is 
hard to understand why they did not 
obtain financing from a private lending 
institution. The use, or rather, abuse, 
of REA appropriations for these pur- 
poses, if continued, can eventually lead 
to the destruction of the program for the 
same reason that the RFC met its un- 
savory end. Using Government low in- 
terest cost money for the financial 
benefit of private individuals was not 
countenanced by Congress in the case 
of the RFC and the above-mentioned 
activities of REA should be similarly 
distasteful to them. 

The article from the Indianapolis Star 
of February 2, 1962, follows: 

REA MAKES LOAN FOR SNOW MAKER 

WASHINGTON—The Rural Electrification 
Administration has loaned $30,000 for a 
snow-making machine to extend the ski sea- 
son at an Illinois resort. 

The loan was approved December 28, 1961, 
to the Jo-Carroll Electric Cooperative at 
Elizabeth, III. 

The cooperative obtained the loan under 
the consumer financing provisions of the 
REA Act. It was the first such loan to an 
Ilinois borrower under the consumer finance 
provisions of the Rural Electrification Act as 
part of the Agriculture Department's new 
rural area redevelopment program. 

The Jo-Carroll Cooperative, in turn, re- 
loaned the money to the Chestnut Hills Re- 
sort, Inc., at Hanover, Ill., to help that com- 
pany buy and install the snow-making 
equipment and outdoor lights. 

The installation of the equipment, the 
approval announcement set out, would in- 
crease the number of skling days in the sea- 
son and improve the quality of the ski slope. 

The resort is a consumer member of the 
cooperative. 


Lincoln: The Holy Versus the Human 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, February 11, those in attend- 
ance at Ford’s Theater in Washington 
had the privilege of hearing some schol- 
arly remarks on Abraham Lincoln by Dr. 
James I. Robertson, Jr., the new execu- 
tive director of the Civil War Centennial 
Commission. 


February 20 


Because I was in Davenport, Iowa, on 
that date also speaking on Lincoln, I did 
not have the opportunity to hear Dr. 
Robertson, but the many fine comments 
which have come to me on his address 
have prompted me to secure a copy of the 
speech and to read it carefully. À 

I was impressed by Dr. Robertson $ 
courage and forthrightness in drawing 
a comparison between what he calls the 
human and the holy attributes of this 
great man, I am confident that all 
Members who enjoy learning more about 
Lincoln will appreciate the opportunity 
of reading these remarks themselves. 

Under leave to extend my remarks. I 
include Dr. Robertson’s speech in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

LINCOLN: THE HOLY Versus THE HUMAN 

(By Dr. James I, Robertson, Jr.) 

As the last breath’ ebbed from the body of 
Abraham Lincoln in the awesome stiliness 
that April dawn, Edwin M. Stanton be- 
moaned; “Now he belongs to the ages.“ 
ages have not been unkind to that crude 
frontier lawyer with polished wit. It, in 4 
famous poem, Nancy Hanks did wonder in 
death what became of her serious, unpreten- 
tious son, thousands today with reaffirm that 
as expressed in the Civil War's most. famous 
hymn, Lincoln's soul goes marching on. 

That American generations since 18608 
have immortalized Abraham Lincoln is i- 
refutable. It is regarded as almost flagrant 
hypocrisy to mention Lincoln's name with 
anything but reverence. His tomb at Spring- 
field is a spiritual Mecca for literally thou- 
sands. The Lincoln Memorial here in Wash- 
ington, originally intended as a monument 
has with the passing years become a temple. 
Here annually tread countless numbers Of 
persons to stand quietly in meditation, or 
even prayer, before the magnificent status 
of our 16th President. 

Yet have not we perhaps gone too far in 
our adoration? True, it is a tendency wit? 
us to transform any great American, espe- 
cially a President, into something unblem- 
ished, unrealistic, and almost inhuman. 
Politicians have a name for it: “The Public 
Image”—an impression of godliness that ca? 
be so nurtured by journalism, literature, 
repetition as to distort completely the vivid 
picture of an extraordinary human being. 
Particularly in the case of Lincoln have ¥® 
succumbed to such a procedure; and in our 
near worship of the man, we have in a 


this plain and simple man that endeared 
him forever to all Americans. If therefore 
we discount or overlook the image of 
the man, we miss entirely the firm bases for 
his greatness. 

For a few moments let us cast aside tt 
divine apparition. Permit me the heret! 


Always, and physiologically, Lincoln we 
a member of the human race. He was born 
in the Ken wilderness in February 180% 
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South, crude in manner, honest to a fault, 
and usually unpredictable in behavior. In 
ort, he personified all the aspects of a 
Stowing America. He acquired a deep-seated 
Knowledge of the law and an equally pro- 
Ound respect for the U.S. Constitution in 
rough-and-tumble air of Illinois court- 
en In his first ventures into politics, 
Was unsuccessful. He achieved the Presi- 
not only through customary political 
Pulation, but also with an outspoken 
ty that completely stripped his oppo- 

nents of their weapons. 
1 coln barely squeaked to victory in 
860, and his election promptly occasioned 
cession and civil war. By background and 
temperament, he should have failed miser- 
ly as the Nation's leader. Yet in 3 short 
f he established himself among the un- 
Orgettables of American history. Then, 
success in his hands and a bright fu- 
lig before him for the first time in his 
€, Lincoln became the first Chief Executive 
lose his life at the hands of an assassin. 
10 In was so complex a person that it 
dificult to appraise him either accurately 
adequately, A man of many talents and 
moods, he was able to mature as a states- 
Man because he relied on his assets and 
Yercame most of his liabilities. And 
Whether or not we wish to accept the fact, 
a ein assuredly had definite shortcomings 


. It is fitting to examine these first. 
ne et recognizable, and for this, of course, 

Could not be blamed, Lincoln was amaz- 
— ugly. One of his own Cabinet mem- 
ba contemptuously termed him a gangling 
menu.” and many northerners asserted 
Bout the sight of Lincoln had frightened the 

th into secession. Yet ugliness often 
breeds compassion. “No one could look upon 
Mdcoin's face,” one writer has stated. with- 

t feeling sincerity and suffering and kind- 
iness” Tf Lincoln lacked beauty, he like- 
Was void of polish. Commensurate 
the environment in which he was 
Lincoln was robust and often raw 
conduct. Much horseplay marked his 
years. For example, when his sister 
Indiana, young Abe blamed his 
-in-law for neglecting her. Several 
ater the brother-in-law and a friend 
two, sisters in a double ceremony. 
e night after the wedding Lincoln 
the leading spirit in maneuvering the 
‘ushing brides into the wrong bed- 


shortcoming of Lincoln's was his 
He would get so low for days on 
reduce seriously his effectiveness 
Many believed him schizophrenic, 
Lincoln’s faith in the supernatural did 
to allay such apprehensions. 
& President he displayed at least three 
eaknesses. In 1860 he overestimated 
timent in the South. He thought 
and would be prevented. His be- 
of the power of positive thinking 
mists was a near-fatal blunder. 
a lack of administrative ex- 
True, Lincoln learned rapidly; but 
of learning while enmeshed in 
es of a civil war was for Lincoln 
serious handicap. Prior to the 
had served one unproductive 
House of Representatives and 
in the relatively informal Illinois 
„Any other political experience 
as a byproduct of his readings 
unts on the western judicial 
ese things were hardly attri- 
Qualify a man for an office previously 
t of Washington, Jefferson, 
, and Tyler. 
y, many of Lincoln's faults were 
Rotady, 3 ot other Presidents, 
lesser de ges, ng Zachary Taylor and, to a 
Theodore Roosevelt. Moreover, 
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when viewed against his virtues, Lincoln's 
faults do seem minor. What then were his 
human assets? 

They were many, and high on the list was 
integrity. Above all else, Abraham Lincoln 
was an honest man, a man of his word, un- 
shakingly faithful to his convictions. Next 
was an unbreakable humility. Not once in 
his life did Lincoin ever masquerade as 
something he was not. He was neither over- 
bearing nor hotheaded; he calmed his 
enemies with understanding, just as he con- 
trolled his anger with patience. That 
patience which Lincoln possessed was un- 
believable. (He himself considered it as his 
greatest virtue.) No better example of this 
can be given than in Lincoln’s relations with 
the leading procrastinator of the 19th, cen- 
tury, Gen. George B. McClellan. As Mc- 
Clellan delayed and faltered from one criti- 
cal period to another, Lincoln commented: 
“I will hold his horse if he will only bring 
us success." Once during the ill-fated 
Peninsular Campaign (as a popular story 
goes), McClellan was advancing on Rich- 
mond with all the alacrity of a snail. He 
sent another in a long series of telegrams to 
the President: “Have just captured two cows. 
What shall I do with them?” Lincoln's 
alleged reply, “Milk em, George, milk em.“ 

In the White House Lincoln exhibited an 
amazing capacity for growth. He profited 
from his mistakes; he learned quickly and he 
acted adroitly. As Chief Executive he came 
to develop a deep sense of reality plus a 
power of concentration so intense that at 
times he seemed in an almost trancelike 
state. Moreover, few residents of the White 
House have Lincoln's tact, his 
ability to soothe even the most ruffled of 
feathers. The shining example of this 
characteristic is, of course, the famous story 
of Lincoln’s visit to the theater. 

This is but one illustration of Lincoln's 
wonderful humor. It was rich, spontaneous, 
pure, and sometimes biting. When financier 
Jay Cooke once commented on the contract 
between Attorney General Edward Bates’ 
white beard and black hair, Lincoln quickly 
observed: “Well, it could hardly be other- 
wise, and the cause is that he uses his Jaws 
more than he does his brains.” There may 
have been a measure of truth in Mrs. Mary 
Chesnut’s bland observation that, given 
time, Lincoln would laugh South Carolina 
right out of secession. 

So far we have failed to mention the four 
most enduring of Lincoln's virtues. One was 
his love of humanity. He apparently hated 
no man, and disliked only a few. He per- 
sonally intervened to save a number of con- 
demned soldiers from execution. He wrote 
as many letters home to distraught mothers 
as did any commander in the field. He lis- 
tened attentively to scores of personal re- 
quests from privates and officers, poor and 
rich, afflicted and ambitious. “It is a good 
thing I was not born a woman,” he once said 
matter-of-factly, “because I could never 
say no.” 

Lincoln made a habit of visiting army 
hospitals and of greeting troops in the front 
lines. He was knowh to the men in blue as 
“Old Abe” and “Father Abraham,” and he 
was never without a kind word for any 
soldier who greeted him. Small wonder that 
in April 1863, one infantryman wrote home: 
“None of us to our dying day can forget 
that countenance, * * * Concentrated in that 
one great, strong yet tender face, the agony 
of the life and death struggle of the hour 
was revealed as we had never seen it before. 
With a new understanding, we knew why we 
were soldiers.” 

Closely allied to this love of humanity was 
an unwavering devotion to the Union. Few 
Americans have or could equal it. Lincoln 
spent the greater part of his life trying to 
strengthen and preserve his Nation. He gave 
his life for doing so. In similar vein, no one 
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can ever charge that Lincoln neglected his 
job, for he knew nothing about working 
hours. Many nights, when the outcome of 
the brothers’ war still hung in the balance, 
Lincoln toiled as late as 3 a.m.—and then 
might be seen riding through the streets of 
Washington 3 hours later. 

One of Lincoln's strongest virtues is too 
often ignored by those who make a demigod 
of him. This is a mistake, for the roots 
of Abraham Lincoln's greatness lay firmly im- 
bedded in his ability as a masterful poli- 
tician. Here his achievements were real and 
human. He had a keen understanding of 
men; almost at a glance could he discern 
virtues and vices in individuals. The poten- 
tial dangers of such-ambitious politicians as 
Salmon P. Chase and William H. Seward 
Lincoln came quickly to see. Eventually, he 
moved deftly to counteract their designs. 
Seward, named Secretary of State, was seem- 
ingly left alone to handle many matters of 
national importance, and I doubt if he ever 
fully realized how firm a hold Lincoln really 
had on him. As for the position-conscious 
Chase, Lincoln soon promoted him from Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to the U.S. Supreme 
Court, thereby giving him increased status 
but remoying him completely from the polit- 
ical arena. : 

As a skilled politician, Lincoln displayed 
the wonderful knacks for identifying himself 
with the masses and of getting along with all 
types of people. Americans never forgot— 
because Lincoln would never let them for- 
get—that he was a plain man of simple 
origins. The masses loved him because he 
Was one of them and because he strove 
as hard as he could to accomplish a difficult 
task that would profit them all. True, his 
profane nature and earthly stories shocked 
the Victorian element of society; but at the 
same time these traits won him the warm 
affection of that class on whom the destiny 
of this Nation has always rested, namely, the 
common folk. 

The foremost aspect of Lincoln’s ability as 
a masterful politician was his remarkable 
sense of timing. Relieving incompetent gen- 
erals from command is one case in point. 
Not until the people themselves raised loud 
cries for removal did Lincoln send out dis- 
patches relieving McClellan, Pope, and 
Hooker. By delaying, Lincoln made it appear 
as if he were acquiescing to the will of the 
people. Yet an even more adroit instance 
of shrewd timing came with the issuance of 
the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Many who would spiritualize Lincoln take 
great delight in him “the great 
emancipator.” This he incontestably was, 
but Lincoln was not merely a holy aboli- 
tionist. Indeed, I question whether he was 
an active abolitionist at all. Lincoln real- 
ized at the outset of the war that defeating 
Confederate armies was only half the means 
to the end of a reunited nation. The South's 
every capacity to fight must be destroyed. 
Naturally this included the complete dis- 
mantlement of slavery, since the South's 3 
million Negroes were an integral part of 
its war machine. 

In such a revolutionary setting, Lincoln 
employed revolutionary tactics. He deferred 
any action—and on three occasions re- 
proached generals for taking unauthorized 
initlatives—until political and, more im- 
portant, diplomatic expedients dictated a 
Move. Then Lincoln had to exceed consti- 
tutional powers in issuing a Proclamation 
of Emancipation. The document sald noth- 
ing of those Negroes held in various stages 
of bondage in the North; it expressly re- 
ferred only to those slave States then in 
rebellion. As Lincoln so intended, he put 
the war on a humane level just at the time 
when England (and quite possibly France as 
well) were about to grant official recognition 
and unconcealed aid to the Confederacy. 
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Simultaneously, Lincoln quieted powerful 
abolitionists in one section while theo- 
retically confiscating millions of dollars 
worth of property and a valuable labor sup- 
ply in another. 

Politics, diplomacy, military strategy, psy- 
chological warfare, plus a manufactured eco- 
nomic revolution of unprecedented scope— 
these were factors as important, if not more 
so, as any humane considerations in the 
issue of that monumental document. As 
one Lincoln scholar has aptly stated: The 
Emancipation Proclamation was only a half 
measure, a steppingstone,” for “Lincoln knew 
that righteousness could not be established 
by Presidential edict.” While the proclama- 
tion was temporary in appliance and basical- 
ly a war measure, it nevertheless was an 
impetus to possible future and more lasting 
action. Perhaps Lincoln so planned it that 
way; in any event, it is one of our Nation's 
permanent tragedies that Lincoln did not 
live to develop his long-range plan with his 
wise Judgment and wonderful tact. 

The final virtue of Lincoln the man was 
a tremendous articulateness. That Lincoln 
had the God-given gift to express his views 
clearly, adequately, and in immortal phrases 
is borne out in every one of his major ad- 
dresses. ‘ 

At Cooper Union in February 1860, Lincoln 
made his future course of action rather 
clear with the statement: “Let us have faith 
that right makes might, and in that faith, 
let us, to the end, dare to do our duty as we 
understand it.“ As rumblings from the 
South echoed across the Potomac at Lincoln's 
first inaugural, he informed dissatisfied 
countrymen that in their hands lay “the 
momentous issue of civil war.” Yet op- 
timistically and poetically beautiful did he 
close his address: “The mystic chords of 
memory, stretching from every * * * pa- 
triot grave to every living heart and hearth- 
stone all over this broad land, will yet swell 
the chorus of the Union when again touched, 
as surely they will be, by the better angels 
of our nature.” 

And at the midway point of that bloody 
and tragic war, who else but Lincoln could 
so richly describe this Government as one 
“of the people, by the people, and for the 
people,” and could reaffirm that it would not 


hated the very ground on which he walked 
and say with a sincerity that reached to the 
depths of his soul: “With malice toward 
none, with charity for all, with firmness in 
the right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us continue the work we are in * * * 
(and) to do all that may achieve and cherish 
a just, and a lasting peace, among ourselves. 
and with all nations.” 

Abraham Lincoln exhibited unbelievably 
little bitterness in the course of that blood- 
drenched civil war. It behooves each of us 
to take cognizance of that fact, especially 
as we embark on the second year of the war's 
centennial. The enmities of the Civil War 
have faded into the oblivion of passing time. 
Our generations, and generations yet unborn, 
must concentrate all our efforts to regener- 
ate harmony, restrengthen friendships, and 
re-cement national unity, among all sections 
and with all peoples. Only then can the 
lessons of the war have meaning and value 
to all Americans. 

At the same time, in our actions during 
this centennial we must keep In mind that 
we are tampering with human sacrifice. We 
are treading upon the graves of over 618,000 
Americans who died—often with indescrib- 
able agonies—for causes each considered 
just and to the American way of 
life. If we are to trespass into the ranks of 
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the hallowed dead, we must do so with rever- 
ence, dignity, and solemnity. Conscience 
dictates it; Lincoln would have wished it 
that way. 

For Lincoln, no god but in imagination, 
was one of those who offered his life for the 
preservation of these United States. His 
death was no more glorious or painful than 
those of thousands of Americans, blue and 
gray, who sacrificed their futures in that 
tragic era. Yet Lincoln, a little more so 
than they, left us all a heritage: in sustain- 
ing a Nation, he inspired a world. 

With responsibilities as human beings, we 
cannot forget that. 


Coast Guard Reserve Observes 21st 
Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the 21st anniversary of the founding of 
the Coast Guard Reserve, a branch of 
the service of which I am proud to be a 
member, was marked yesterday. So that 
this occasion might be appropriately 
noted and so that the achievements of 
the Coast Guard Reserve might be rec- 
ognized, I would like to have this his- 
torical sketch and outline of the organi- 
zation brought to the attention of my 
colleagues by having it printed in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Coast GUARD RESERVE OBSERVES 218 
BIRTADAY 


WasHIxNGTON, D.C — The U.S. Coast Guard 
Reserve today marked its 21st birthday since 
its founding on February 19, 1941. 

Created approximately 10 months before 
the Japanese bombing of Pearl Harbor, the 
Coast Guard Reserve was established as an 
emergency measure during the anxious days 
immediately preceding U.S. entry into World 
War II. 

Two years earlier, in 1939, there had been 
established a “nonmilitary, voluntary or- 
ganization of men and boats“ known as the 
“Coast Guard Reserve." Then on February 
19, 1941, Congress changed its name to the 
“Coast Guard Auxiliary,” and established 
a new military Coast Guard Reserve pat- 
terned after the Naval Reserve. A Women's 
Reserve was added in 1942. 

Primary aim of the newly constituted 
Reserve was to provide the Coast Guard with 
additional personnel to meet the extraordi- 
nary responsibilities imposed on it by war. 
Under congressional authorization of the 
Reserve Act, the Coast Guard acquired a 
fleet of motorboats and yachts from the 
auxiliary which it employed for patrol duty 
in ports and inland waters. 

Within 2 years after its establishment, 
the Reserve had added to the regular Coast 
Guard establishment 6,793 regular Reserve 
officers, 297 regular Reserve warrant officers, 
and 135,260 Reserve enlisted per- 
sonnel. In addition, 45.197 temporary mem- 
bers of the Réserve and 22,476 plant guards 
had been enrolled. These latter groups were 
utilized mainly in port security work. 

As the tempo of war quickened, numerous 
volunteer port security forces were organized 
by temporary reservists in all major ports to 
guerd wharves, shipyards, and waterfront 
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property. Serving without pay, they made 
an important contribution to the war eff! 

Carrying out most of the Coast Guard’ 
port security activities during the war, the 
tem reservists protected from sabotag® 
navigable waterfront property valued at 
nearly $5 billion, including 5 million feet 
linear wharfage over which 1,200 million tons 
of cargo had passed in 1939. This tonnag® 
was subsequently increased many times bY 
sharply rising wartime needs. The tempo- 
rary reservists also assisted in handling ap- 
proximately 17 million tons of explosives 
without a major casualty or loss of life. 
was indeed an impressive record. 

On June 17, 1942, when the submarine 
menace was at its height along the Atlanti 
and Gulf coasts, the Navy directed the 
Guard to acquire the maximum number of 
civilian craft capable of going to sea in 
weather for a period of at least 48 hours at 
cruising speeds. These ships were quickly 
acquired as an expansion of the Coast Guard 
Reserve. 

During 1942 the Reserve fleet rose from 
314 to 3,148 while miscellaneous motorboats 
of less than 65 feet in length increased fro™ 
174 to 611 and other small craft increased 
by 240. There were also 121 converted fire- 
boats as well as 102 other cutters of les 
than 100 feet, mostly yachts. 

The fleet became known as the coastal 
pickets, and each vessel was fitted to 
at least four 300-pound depth charges, * 
minimum of one and a radio 
set, preferably voice. Groups of vessels were 
assigned to restricted patrol stations called 
pickets along the Atlantic and Gulf coast“ 
where the enemy submarines were concen- 
trated. They performed outstanding servic® 
both in reconnaissance and in bringing in 
survivors from the hundreds of tankers and 
merchant vessels sunk in these coastal 
waters during 1942 and 1943. 

The Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 
(amended by the Reserve Forces Act of 1955) 
gave added definition and emphasis to the 
program by establishing the mission of the 
Reserve forces, their composition and num- 
bers, It established the categories of Reserve 
components to include: 

Ready Reserve: Members of which ar 
liable for involuntary call to active duty n 
time of national emergency ed bY 
the President. In a training status this in- 
cludes members of operational training units 
and other Reserve unit personnel. 

Standby Reserve: Members other than 
ready or retired who are liable for active dutý 
in time of war or national emergency de- 
clared by Congress. Prom a training view- 
point these are men who have already re- 
ceived basic and ty training and have 
met their obligatory military training 
requirement, 

Retired Reserve: Consists of retired Regu- 
lar and Reserve personnel who may 
ordered to active duty if qualified and if th: 
Ready Reserve and Standby Reserve cannot 
meet the total requirements. -+ 

As of January 1, 1962, the Ready Reserv? 
force numbered 3,442 officers and 25,927 en. 
listed men. Of this total 495 officers and 
enlisted men are serving on extended active 
duty. The number who received tral 
during last year reached nearly 1,800 office? 
and 12,000 enlisted men. In addition. 
growth had been sufficient to change f 
primarily a “rate-training” concept to an 
“operational” (mobilization site and villet! 
concept. To supplement active duty train 
ing, 1,200 officers and 10,000 enlisted men 
took Navy and Coast Guard correspondent? 
courses. 

To handle training for duties that were 
uniquely Coast Guard, the Reserve Training 
Center, Yorktown, Va. was established in 
July of 1959. It is operated on a full-tim® 
year-round basis, In addition to providing 
summer active duty for training (ACDUTRA! 
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for Reserve members, it maintains an Officer 
Candidate School (OCS), a General Service 
School, and a Merchant Marine Safety 
1 (MMI). This facility, established 
Only 2 years ago, is now our single largest 
Reserve training site. During five periods, 
from June 25 to September 1, 1961, over 
2,000 officers and enlisted men including 57 
Army and 47 regular Coast Guardsmen, re- 
ceived training here. 
also receive basic training at 
Schools in Cape May, NJ., and Alameda, 
Calif., “getting their feet wet“ on ocean 
Cruises aboard the Reserve-operated cutters 
Dexter and Unimak. Two-week ACDUTRA 
also received at district operational units, 
Navy and contract schools, and, using the 
— buddy system aboard floating 


In April 1961 responsibility for training 
1 Guard Reserve personnel was trans- 
erred to the Chief of Staff from the Office 
Of Personnel. Vice Adm. E. J. Roland, as 
assistant commandant and chief of staff, is 
the flag officer responsible for Reserve af- 
fairs, and Capt. E. S. Kerr, Jr., assistant 

of staff (Reserve), is in charge of 
administering the program. 

y it can be truly said that on all 
levels and in all phases the Reserve pro- 
gram has expanded and advanced to ful- 
All its mission * * * “to provide trained 
Units and qualified personnel available for 
Active duty in time of war or national emer- 

, and at such other times as the na- 
security requires,” to fill the needs for 
Performance of duty by the Coast Guard. 


Russian Economic Gains and Progress 
in Nuclear and Space Sciences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to insert in the Ap- 
of the Record an editorial en- 

titled “The Way To Catch Russia” which 
ed in the February 6, 1962, edition 
or the Gary Post-Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editoral 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Way To Caren Russia 


There's a way of catching up with Russia. 
Dean Earl Butz of the Purdue School of 
la Culture outlined it the other night in 

“So we want to catch up with Russia,” 
Said the dean. “If we want to catch up 

n we must decrease three-fifths of our 
Steel production, cut out two-thirds of the 
World's oil production, decrease 95 percent 
Sf our electric machine power output, tear 
UD 75 percent of our roads and highways and 
eliminate 8 out of every 20 automobiles. 
That's how we'll catch up.” 

It's an ovyersimplification, of course. We 
Must consider the Russian rate of growth, 
Perhaps, more than accomplished works, and 
We must watch the actual progress the Rus- 

have made in the newer nuclear and 
sciences, 

But what Butz said to the La Porte Cham- 
ber of Commerce does have merit. Certainly 
We should not be lulled into a false, lazy con- 

tment with what we have. On the other 
we would be making a mistake if we 
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let worry over the Russian gains scare us 
into forgetting the strides we have made. 
Counting our blessings once in a while can 
be a positive morale factor. 


Anniversary of Lithuanian Independence 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, only 
the marked sadness of this, the 44th an- 
niversary of the restoration of Lithua- 
nia’s independence as a free nation, mars 
the conscience of the free people of the 
world. 

The suffierings of its people in the 
bloody grip of Soviet rule, first under the 
ezarist oppression for 123 years and now 
under Soviet tyranny and slavery since 
1940, have not destroyed the will of its 
people to be free. This brave race, cul- 
tured in the glorious traditions of its 
heroic leaders dating before the Chris- 
tian era, facing the many sufferings of 
her people with tolerance and with 
prayers to the Almighty, courageously 
awaits the day of her liberation from 
Soviet domination. 

The 7 mass deportations of her citi- 
zens and many lesser ones—2,000 to 
3,000 a month—totaling 600,000 souls, 
has failed to quench this brave nation’s 
thirst for the freedom of those enslaved 
within and without her borders. One- 
fourth of her sons have been transported 
to the interior of Russia, as slaves. 
Thousands have died in prison camps 
and in exile. Thus, through mass fear, 
the inevitable weakening of her patriotic 
national will lies diluted with despair, 
questioning if freedom will ever be real- 
ized. 


The great problem confronting the 
United States is, Can we really maintain 
our own institutions of freedom for 
long—as we view the encroachments 
made by the Communists upon the free 
nations of the world—each falling within 
its aura of godless enslavement? 

The United States has already moved 
with celerity to curb the menace at our 
own doorstep. This administration, in 
1 year, has put the seal of the Monroe 
Doctrine on the North and South Amer- 
ican Continents. Our neighboring na- 
tions are alerted to the communistic 
practices that lead to domination. 

We must do more—we must use every 
force to release the small nations 
throughout Europe and the Baltic areas. 
The West must force its preparedness 
programs to the extreme of our national 
abilities to pay, in order to give confi- 
dence to the new nations of the East and 
Africa, that no one dare controvert our 
desires to keep the world of freemen 
free. 

The nations enslaved must be freed, 
that Christianity prevail. The bodies of 
men may be enslaved, but the “self,” “the 
spirit,” “the soul,” can never be lost to 
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tyranny. Lithuania must be saved. Her 
independence must be restored. The 
dignity of man must be preserved with 
free institutions to protect it. America 
is the one hope that keeps alive the fires 
of freedom among all men—let us not 
let them down. We are prepared to 
march in freedom’s name—with God's 
guidance, we will prevail. 


Our American Heritage Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, unanimous 
consent having heretofore been granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present to 
your attention and all the other Mem- 
bers of this great legislative body, the 
text of “Our American Heritage Proj- 
ect,” initiated and being processed by the 
Downey Unified School District, Los An- 
geles County, Calif., and located in the 
great 23d District which I have the hon- 
or to represent. 

Resulting from my personal observa- 
tion of this projeet as it has been ap- 
plied, I asked consent of the office of the 
superintendent of the Downey Unified 
School District to ask unanimous consent 
to insert the same in the Appendix of 
this CONGRESSIONAL RECORD., This I do 
because I am reasonably sure that as 
Downey Unified School District has done, 
so it is worthy of very earnest considera- 
tion, and with likelihood of duplication 
by many other school districts through- 
out our beloved Nation. 

I know that you and all the others 
join in congratulations to the office of 
the superintendent and the board of edu- 
cation and all those responsible for the 
initiation and placed into being of “Our 
American Heritage Project.” Especially 
do I compliment Mr. Bruce Moore, 
superintendent of the Downey Unified 
School District, who presented this text 
to the board of education on April 27, 
1961. Likewise, I compliment the mem- 
bers of the board of education because 
this project was unanimously approved 
by said board of education. 

OUR American HERITAGE PROJECT 
(By the Downey Unified School District, 
September 18, 1961) 

This project was proposed by Mr. Bruce 
Moore, superintendent, to the Downey Uni- 
fied School District Board of Education on 
April 27, 1961. The project was unani- 
mously approved by the board. 

The project was carried on under the 
supervision of Dr. Joe Glenn Coss. The 
committee of teacher writers was chaired 
by Dr. Tom Gallagher. 

Credits are due as follows: 

Members of the board of education: Mr. 
Merritt Yancey, president; Mr. Robert L. 
Ryan, Mr. Reno H. Sirrine, Mr. Lloyd L. 
Stromberg, Mr. Harold T. Tredway, Mr. Rob- 
ert H. Walton, and Mrs. Josephine M. Wiser. 

Members of the writing committee: Mr. 
Arthur E. Adams, Mrs. Serena S. Beck, Mr. 
Charles H. Bowyer, Mr. James H. Copeland, 
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Dr. Thomas A. Gallagher, Mrs. Katherine 
M. Hume, Mrs. Sybil 8. Maticich, Mrs, Meryle 
J. Moravec, Mr. Sherrill L. Moses, Mr. Joseph 
H. Nylander, Mr Rudy Romischer, and Mrs. 
Ethel D. Schoen. 

Typists for the project: Mrs. Frances B. 
Bean, Mrs. Pearl A, Benway, Mrs. Louise 
DL. Coloman, and Miss Cheryl E. Durazzo. 

Much credit is also due to many lay citi- 
zens who gave excellent assistance to the 
committee in formulating the list of the 
basic principles upon which the American 
way of life is founded. 


INTRODUCTION AND BASIC CONCEPTS 


Children in the Downey Unified School 
District are being taught to value their 
American heritage. Grade level outlines of 
specific teaching suggestions are followed 
by teachers in the social studies classes. 
All children should develop the ability to 
think and talk clearly about the American 
heritage. They should further develop 
strong loyalty to their country and a keen 
responsibility for good citizenship. They 
should also learn the responsibilities of the 
individual citizen as a worthwhile producer 
and intelligent consumer of goods and serv- 
ices. 

In America the terms democracy and re- 
public are often used synonymously. In 
this project special attention is called to the 
fact that when either word is used it is in- 
tended to mean “the system of government 
which we have inherited that is (1) Based 
on rule by the people through a (2) system 
of elected representatives which are (3) con- 
stitutionally bound by a system of checks 
and balances.” 

Certain basic principles of government and 
economics are responsible for making Amer- 
ica great. These principles and the insti- 
tutions based on them are our American 
heritage. Summary statements of the prin- 
ciples are listed below. 

Our representative constitutitonal Republic 
together with the capitalistic free enterprise 
system have given and preserved, and will 
continue to offer, more freedom and more 
economic prosperity to America's individual 
citizens than any other form of government 
or economic system yet devised. This way 
of life marked by freedom and liberty for 
the individual, tremendous productivity of 
the economic system, adaptability to change 
by a government of law, and creativity in 
thought has come to be known as American 
democracy. 

1. Religion: Belief in God and in freedom 
to worship Him as we see fit were and con- 
tinue to be basic beliefs undergirding Amer- 
ican life. Coupled with these beliefs is the 
sense of obligation to live up to the moral 
principles of the Judaeo-Christian ethic. 
This ethic gives purpose to life and explains 
the right relationship of man to man. 

2. Respect for individual worth: American 
democracy is a way of life which is founded 
on supreme respect for the value of the 
individual. This respect finds expression in 
equality under the law and equality of op- 
portunity. Individual creativity in thought, 
in the arts and professions are valued. 

3. Democratic republic: American democ- 
racy has consent of the governed as its main 
ideal. Government is the servant of the 
people; people are not the servants of the 
government. 

4. Guaranteed freedoms: American democ- 
racy through the Constitution guarantees 
freedom to the individual. In the Constitu- 
tion, its amendments, and especially in the 
Bill of Rights, a number of basic individual 
freedoms and privileges are guaranteed. 
Among them are the freedom of speech, 
religion, press, assembly, and trial by jury. 
We are insured the rights of petition, secret 
ballot, and suffrage. We are protected 
against such things as illegal search and 
seizure, unreasonable bail, involuntary servi- 
tude and cruel punishments. 

The citizen has the right to own property 
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(homes, farms, factories, businesses, stocks, 
etc.) and to control it as he sees fit within 
the limits of the law. 

The citizens have assumed the right to 
education from such documents as the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. 

5. Responsibilities as well as rights: The 
citizens of our country have responsibilities 
as well as rights. They must inform them- 
selves on public issues and participate ac- 
tively in government. 

6. Majority rule: American democracy is 
based on majority rule. The minority is 
protected from the majority, The minority 
may work to have the minority opinion ac- 
cepted by the majority. 

7. Man's capability: American democracy 
depends on faith in man’s ability to govern 
himself. Man can solve his problems co- 
operatively through reason. 

8. Dignity of work: There is dignity in 
all forms of work. Each individual is free 
to choose his own kind of work. Each citi- 
zen, as a producer, is aware of his respon- 
sibility to contribute his best in productivity, 
energy, and initiative. The right to bargain 
collectively assists those who need it in 
their chosen work, 

9. Source of income: The purpose of ever- 
increasing productivity is pursued by our 
free enterprise system. The total income 
of a society is its total output of goods and 
services. 

10. Enterpriser a key figure: The enter- 
preneur (enterpriser) is a key figure in the 
American economic system. He has (1) 
freedom of initiative coupled with the (2) 
right to assume the risk of loss with (3) 
the hope of rewards for his efforts: (a) 
profit, (b) satisfaction in the value of his 
contribution to others. 

11. Free enterprise: In America the com- 
petitive, free enterprise economy is based 
on the law of supply and demand, Price 
is the index of supply and demand operating 
in a free market. The production, distrib- 
ution, and sale of goods and services depend 
on the assumption of the validity of 
contracts. 

12. Ever onward and upward: Basic to 
American democracy is belief in progress. 
Improvement is expected and worked for in 
social, economic, and political life. These 
improvements are achieved by legislation 
instead of violence. 

13. Common defense: Provision is made 
for common defense against enemies, both 
foreign and domestic. While war and other 
violent methods are inimical to the inten- 
tions of our democratic government they 
will be used in the protection of our free- 
dom. The Nation’s foreign policy is basic- 
ally constructive and not destructive. War 
is basically destructive. 

America recognizes her responsibility to 
work for the good of other people in the 
world. 

14. Schools transmit the heritage: It is 
the duty of the schools of America to trans- 
mit to future generations the heritage of 
democratic freedom, constitutional repub- 
lican government and free enterprise under 
the capitalistic system. Other institutions 
also promote this cause—the home, the 
church, and civic organizations, for example. 


Letter From Richard Nixon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the most 
recent issue of Advance magazine, pub- 
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lished by a group of exceptional young 
men at Harvard University, caused con- 
siderable comment because of the di- 
rect way in which they appraised the 
Republican Party's future success. Be- 
ing of the view that honest debate is a 
healthy thing for any party, I was par- 
ticularly pleased to read the letter the 
former Vice President Nixon wrote to 
Bruce Chapman, publisher of Advance, 
commenting on the issue. I believe it is 
worthy of insertion in the RECORD. 
JANUARY 26, 1962. 
Mr. Bruce K. CHAPMAN, 
Publisher, Advance, Quincy House C-100 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dear Bruce: I am very grateful to you, 85 
always, for the copy of Advance, and I want 
you to know how commendable I regard your 
special issue on the problems and potentiali- 
ties of Republican congressional leadership. 
The vigorous and provocative way in whi 
you tackle this critical subject and your ju- 
dicious appraisal of our party’s future suc- 
cess speaks very will indeed for the generation 
in whose hands this future rests. My warm 
congratulations to all of you—editors and 
contributors. 

On the substantive issues involved there 15 
room for disagreement and debate, and I 
hope you help provoke it. But on the gen- 
eral principle—either the Republican Party 
presents and “sells” a positive image to the 
American voter or it becomes a permanent 
minority, withers, and dies—I think you are 
absolutely right. We must as a party, in 
and out of Congress, have no fear of honest 
controversy but rather welcome it. We must 
accommodate a diversity of views, within the 
framework of agreed major principles. 
we must not be so protective about exclusive 
labels and cliques as to cut off the develop- 
ment of widely shared party positions on the 
overwhelming number of major public policy 
issues. 


I hope all Republicans settle down to this 
challenge. I intend to do what I can to 
stimulate the process—and I am certain that 
your publication will make a significant con- 
tribution to sharp but sensible debate. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely, 
Dick NrxoN. 


Gilbert H. Myers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. COOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, this past 
weekend the residents of the 11th Con- 
gressional District of Ohio were shocked, 
along with myself, to learn of the Boo 
of Gilbert H. Myers, of North gs- 
ville, Ohio. 


Gil Myers served his fellow Americans 
in many ways, as mayor of North Kings- 
ville, as a member of the Ohio State 
Legislature, and as a member of the 
Ashtabula County Metropolitan Park 
Commission, but he was best know? 
probably for his interest in patriotism- 
He placed his country first at all times. 
He had a hobby of collecting flags of the 
United States and of learning about the 
history of our various flags. In addi- 
tion, he distributed, usually at his ow? 
cost, many flags to schools and patriotic 
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Organizations throughout the 11th Con- 
8ressional District. 

Gilbert Myers set a good example for 
his fellow men and will be sorely missed 
by thousands who knew him. 

The following is an editorial which 
appeared in the Ashtabula Star-Beacon 
of January 25, 1962, commenting on his 
death: 

Dear or Gr Myers Is Great Loss 
TO ALL 

The death of Gilbert H, Myers came as 
a shock to those who knew him, and that 
oe a high percentage of northeastern 


Mr, Myers had been active in public life, 

ly after his retirement from the 

business in North Kingsville and 

after his final term as North Kingsville 
yor. 

The former State legislator had remained 
extremely active, giving his widely acclaimed 
“flag talk” to all sorts of organizations, 
his American Legion activities 

tly in behalf of the 
Ashtabula County Metropolitan Park Dis- 
„ Of which he was a commissioner. 

He was park commission president at the 
time of his death. 

It was typical of Mr. Myers that the park 
district dedicated a park last summer which 
legally is not a park at all. Negotiations 
are still in 


Myers’ plan to raise a flagpole at the site 
and dedicate it anyway, despite almost total 
lack of funds for such purposes. 

Above all else, Mr. Myers was a patriot, 
® man who placed his county, its history 
and institutions foremost among his inter- 
ests. His flag collection is one of the most 
Complete known, and his knowledge 
lore was perhaps the most extensive of any 


Keepin, 
and work: 


„There those who decry the apparent 
lagging of patriotism in a materialistic age. 
They point to the crowds during parades, 

Wherein more men fail to remove their hats 


an outstanding patriot, flag authority and 
ant with the death of Mr. Myers. 


b 
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Proposed Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 

tled “Controlling Our Cities" which ap- 
feared in the February 6, 1962, edition of 
© Indianapolis News: 

There being no objection, the editorial 

Ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
CONTROLLING OUR CITIES 
in mwarted by the House Rules Committee 
. — effort to create a new Department of 
to Affairs, President Kennedy has tried 
a another route. He has proposed crea- 

n of the new agency as part of his Gov- 
ernment reorganization plan, which will be- 
Come law in 2 months’ time unless Congress 

cally rejects it. 
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The President argues that big-city inter- 
ests should have a voice in the Cabinet be- 
cause other interest blocs, such as agri- 
culture and labor and businessmen, have 
special departments to look after their wel- 
fare. The cities, it is said, should have equal 
representation. 

The argument is thoroughly illogical. 
Agriculture and labor and business are types 
of employment, not localities. Cities are 
places where employment takes place—and 
two of the existing Cabinet posts, Labor and 
Commerce, represent employment categories 
to be found in the cities. Add in the serv- 
ices the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare purveys to many urban resi- 
dents and it becomes clear that cities are 
anything but under-represented on the 
Cabinet. The President's argument falls 
apart of its own weight. 

The Urban Affairs Department therefore 
has little or nothing to do with equal rep- 
resentation. It has a great deal to do, in 
its very conception, with trying to impose 
Federal controls over the activities of city 
governments. If the agency performs toward 
its constituency as the Department of Com- 
merce, Agriculture, and Labor do toward 
theirs, it obviously is going to establish 
standards and guidelines for the behavior of 
city governments. Municipal problems like 
traffic, blight, and sewage will have to be 
dealt with by methods imposed by Federal 
Officials. Control over local problems would 
be taken away from the citizens on the spot, 
and invested in faraway Federal bureau- 
crats. (With results, we venture to predict, 
far worse than those we are getting now.) 
If there are no such standards and controls, 
then there will be very little for the new 
agency to do, and no reason for creating it, 

The proposed Urban Affairs Department is 
not only unnecessary, it is potentially quite 
dangerous to local control over local affairs. 
Congress should reject the President's pro- 
posal. 


The President’s Brother 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. George 
E. Sokolsky wrote a very interesting 
column on Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy that appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post on Friday, February 16, 1962, 
and as part of my remarks today I in- 
clude the aforementioned column by Mr, 
Sokolsky. The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 16, 1962] 
Tue Prrswent's BROTHER 
(By Geofge E. Sokolsky) 

The President's brother is making a hit on 
his trip in Asia. Many regard Bobby Ken- 
nedy as a tough guy, but if being direct and 
straightforward and saying what one be- 
lieves to be true is being tough, then Robert 
F. Kennedy presents to the American public 
and to the world the kind of American that 
we used to know before we began to polish 
up. The Japanese Communists got a touch 
of Bobby’s way when they were scared away 
from debating him. 

The simplicity of the man and his wife is 
beyond doubt new to Asiatics and some may 
think that Bobby is putting on. But they 
will soon know that this is a well-organized 
mind, capable of dealing with facts as they 
develop and that there is no use attempting 
to put anything over on him. 
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Americans generally stand in awe of Eu- 
ropeans and Aslatics and tend to bow before 
the great, regarding the traditional pomp and 
ceremony of their surroundings as important, 
They will find that while Bobby Kennedy has 
all the finesse of his brother, he can, with 
ease, push it all aside and not only skip rope 
but make ideas move fast because he does 
not permit position to interfere with conduct. 

He walks about his office in shirt sleeves 
not as a demonstration of Jeffersonian de- 
mocracy, but as a matter of choice. He deco- 
rates his office with his children’s drawings, 
which he regards as good art and if anyone 
ei fer Picasso, they are free to pursue their 

President Kennedy made no mistake in ap- 
pointing his brother Attorney General. He 
has turned that into a hard, functioning of- 
fice based on a program that does not seek 
sensationalism but produces results. 

Undoubtedly the weakest link in the ad- 
ministrative chain of any administration is 
the State Department. This is no criticism 
of Dean Rusk. It is a product of accumula- 
tion of errors beginning in the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration when President Roosevelt 
ignored Secretary of State Cordell Hull and 
operated through a series of Under Secre- 
taries, thus creating an administrative con- 
fusion, As a consequence the chain of com- 
mand became dislodged and gave the irre- 
movable lower echelon an authority in the 
formation of policy to which it was not en- 
titled. 

Robert Kennedy will see the maneuverings 
of small minds to keep themselves in jobs 
while great events are permitted to pass them 
by. He will catch the frauds as they are prac- 
ticed and he will observe the fraudulent 
personalities who will substitute theatrical 
accents and mannerisms for propriety of con- 
duct. We have a way of thinking of many of 
these personalities as subversive when actu- 
ally they are only incompetent. They are not 
subversive; they are often stupid. 

The stupid had better not play their fol- 
derol on Bobby Kennedy. He will see 
through them as swiftly as his brother, but 
his response is likely to be rougher. He has 
less time to be merciful. His interest in for- 
eign policy is acute, but that does not mean 
that there is to be a conflict between Bobby 
Kennedy and Dean Rusk. It simply means 
that the President’s brother is going to have 
a look around at what is going on. 

The first job of diplomacy, whether con- 
ducted by the State Department or indirectly 
by the CIA, is to keep the President informed 
as to the details of situations. The evidence 
is likely to show that the President is not in- 
formed swiftly or accurately enough. 


Sharing in Government Processes 
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HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an excellent article written by Mr. Wil- 
liam St. Thomas, president, St. Thomas, 
Inc., Gloversville, N.Y., in regard to the 
place of businessmen in politics. I 
strongly recommend that his article be 
read by all Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

SHARING IN GOVERNMENT PROCESSES 
(By William St. Thomas) 

As a group, businessmen, for many rea- 

sons, have been avoiding participation in 
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politics, to the detriment of the free enter- 
prise system which they should be the first 
to nurture and protect. The July issue of 
the Monitor contained an article written by 
Lt. Gov. Malcolm Wilson which was the best 
article on the subject I have read anywhere. 
In that article he made reference to a busi- 
nessman who accepted political responsibil- 
ity. It happens that I am the businessman 
he used as an example and with the idea 
that it might help other businessmen modify 
their reluctance about entering politics, I 
should like to add my observations to those 
of Lieutenant Governor Wilson. 

In the year 1928 I became a Kiwanian in 
West Bend, Wis. My first assignment was 
membership in the public affairs commit- 
tee. In 1932 I became president of that club, 
and then chairman of the public affairs 
committee. A few years later I was offered 
an opportunity to manage a manufacturing 
business in Gloversville, N.Y., which I ac- 
cepted. Upon arrival I transferred my Ki- 
wanian membership and was soon caught up 
in civic affairs in Gloversville. 

Incidentally, one of my jobs was that of 
song leader. I should like to digress here 
for a moment to give you a humorous episode 
that will serve to illustrate my obsession with 
civic projects. In 1944 the Gloversville Ki- 
wanis Club needed to raise money to finance 
its many projects, and to raise that money 
the board of directors decided to put on a 
home talent musical called Kiwanis Kapers. 
Kay Hawkins, club pianist, and I were as- 
signed the job of writing the show—and we 
did. One skit was about local politics and 
for that I wrote the music and lyrics and 
acted the part of the mayor. Here are the 
lyrics of that prophetic song: 

“I'M A PUBLIC OFFICIAL 
“ (Refrain) 
“I'm a public official of note. 
I'm a wizard at getting the vote. 
I flatter the ladies, 
I kiss all the babies, 
Agree with the men and I'm back in again, 


“ (Chorus) 


"I've been doing the same thing for years. 
On occasion I've shed a few tears. 

Oh, I’ve joined all the lodges, 

I know all the dodges, 

I'm good for at least 30 years. 

“(Second chorus) 

“Oh, my campaign expenses are small, 

I spend practically nothing at all. 

From campaigning I shirk, 

My friends do all the work. 

And I'm hoping they still will next fall.” 


Acting the part was one thing—actuality 
was another—so while I was tempted time 
and again to become an active party worker, 
I, like most businessmen, was afraid that 
politics and business didn’t mix, and be- 
sides, I was deeply in debt, having by that 
time purchased the majority interest in the 
manufacturing business I had been manag- 
ing and in which I saw great possibilities. 
Building a strong organization in a highly 
competitive business and paying off the debt 
I incurred took a few years and such con- 
centrated effort that I had to stick pretty 
well to my business for quite some time. 

Then in 1956, while in New York City on 
business, I purchased a newspaper at the 
hotel newsstand, and looking around for 
more reading matter, I picked up a book wi 
the most unusual title, Tou Can Chan 
the World,” by Father James Keller. The 
book looked interesting, so I bought it, in- 
tending to read a few paragraphs that night, 
but once I got started I couldn’t lay it down, 
and ended up reading it through before I 
turned in. The inspiring message running 
through the whole book—personal responsi- 
bility—tfreedom is not free—the need of ac- 
tive interest and participation in govern- 
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ment by all citizens—was the spark that 
ignited in me an impelling desire to be, as 
Father Keller puts it, a “Go-giver as well as 
a go-getter,” to “Light a candle instead of 
cursing the darkness.” I began to see then 
that I was part of that nebulous “they” that 
I had been criticising for so many years. 
That did it. I had to do something. 

When I returned to Gloversville I called 
the county chairman, and much to his sur- 
prise, offered my services. He was delighted 
because he had for years been attempting to 
sell local businessmen on the need of taking 
an active part, with only fair success—be- 
cause they were, as I was, too busy. My 
first assignment was chairman of Citizens 
for Eisenhower for the 1956 campaign, which 
I enjoyed immensely. Nothing much hap- 
pened for the next 2 years, until one day 
the chairman of the executive committee 
asked me to meet with him and the com- 
mittee. My curiosity was aroused, naturally, 
for I hadn't the faintest idea of what he 
had in mind. I was surprised when he told 
me that Assemblyman Joseph Younglove was 
resigning as county chairman, after 8 suc- 
cessful years. 

It wasn't generally known that Joe was 
retiring but we could all understand why 
because it is difficult to be county chair- 
man and represent the assembly district at 
the same time because there are too many 
counter pressures, 

I could sense that the committee had had 
several meetings—but I wasn’t prepared for 
what came next. The chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee told me that after they 
had met several times I was their choice for 
the job of county chairman, I was aston- 
ished—and told them that their offer left 
me almost in a state of shock—that I would 
have to think it over for a few days, and 
further suggested that they might find some- 
one better qualified. I told them frankly 
that the only political experience I had had 
was in the 1956 campaign, as they well 
knew, when I had organized a bipartisan 
group to work outside the regular party or- 
ganization; that I had served no other ap- 
prenticeship in politics; that my entire 
career had been spent in business. They 
persisted, however, and asked me to go home, 
discuss it with my wife, and meet with the 
committee again in a few days. My wife 
and I discussed it at great length and we 
both decided I should accept the position. 
At our second meeting I told them that I 
was willing if they would give me their un- 
qualified assistance and support. They said 
they would, and with that assurance I put 
my qualms aside and accepted. 

I shall never forget the night the full 
committee met in the Johnstown Court- 
house, which, by the way, is the oldest court- 
house in continuous use in New York State. 
When our retiring chairman, Assemblyman 
Joseph Younglove, announced the result of 
the election and I was conducted to the 
podium, I felt a great sense of misgiving 
about the whole thing, but the die was 
cast—there was no turning back. That 
night I told the committeemen that while 
their confidence in me was gratifying, I 
hoped it wasn't misplaced; that I would 
try to provide the leadership but that they 
would have to provide the know-how and 
the fellowship. I went on to tell them 
that my entire career had been in business, 
that very little I had ever done fitted me for 
the job, but that I would give it my best. 

Within the next week, with the help of 
the two previous county chairmen, Joe 
Younglove and Leon Swears, I set out to 
organize within the rules of the Fulton 
County Republican Committee. In Fulton 
County we have 54 election districts, with 
2 committeemen in each district. These 
committeemen are elected by the people at 
a general election and are the legal entity 
of the party. It is their duty to handle the 
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affairs of the party in the district, to screen 
candidates, to work in the polls or as drivers 
on election day—in short, they are the 
party. Within 20 days after their election 
they must elect a county chairman. He 18 
required within a given time to appoint his 
executive committee. Within 3 weeks after 
my election we were organized and I had 
embarked on a new career. It was then 
that I learned that as county chairman I 
would be chairman of the Fulton-Hamiltom 
Assembly District, a member of the 4th 
Judicial District Committee, comprising 11 
counties, that I would participate in screen- 
ing candidates in the 32d Congressional Dis- 
trict and in the 41st Senatorial, Since MY 
election I have, as a delegate to two judi- 
cial conventions, participated in the nomi- 
nation of four State supreme court justices 
who were later elected, and in 1960 was an 
alternate candidate to the Republican Con- 
vention. 

It so happened that I was elected the yea! 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller was running for 
office, and by some trick of fate Fulton 
County was picked as his jumping-off piace. 
It was my first opportunity to plan an ime 
portant political program with the help 1 
my executive committee. The day was most 
successful; as a matter of fact, the 
nor was busy from the moment we picked 
him up at the Albany Airport until we de- 
livered him at 7 o'clock that evening in 
Herkimer. 

Since then, every day has brought new 
political problems. On the whole, how" 
ever, politics has been an enlightening. 
stimulating, sobering experience. There 
have been victories and defeats, elation and 
disappointment, high humor and hi b. 
Along the way I have learned a great deal 
about governmental processes and the peo- 
ple who make our system function. I have 
met a significant number of earnest, dedi- 
cated public officials whom I admire greatly: 
While I believe that I have had some impac 
on the political situation and thinking 5 
my county—and that has been a source 1 
satisfaction—I have learned more than 
have taught. Another dividend accrued to 
me that I had not foreseen. I found, to MY 
great delight, that the management tea™ 
I had worked so long and hard to assemble 
and direct, was well able to carry on 7. 
business in my absence. Our greatest peri 
of growth has occurred during the time that 
I have been county chairman. My organi- 
zation has grown in stature and now pos- 
sesses a greater degree of confidence 
self-reliance. 

All this is prelude to a few observations 
I hope you will consider worthwhile. 

Can you conceive of a condition within 
your business that would cost you o 
50 percent of your profits without doing 
something to correct it? You have two silent 
partners who contribute no capital, who rely 
upon you to make all the decisions; 
have all the heartaches, and the worry, but 
they step in after your profits are calcu” 
lated and take well over half of what you 
have earned. Most of you grumble and 
complain but that’s about as far as you 8? 
If you were as apathetic and fatalistic about 
a financial drain of such consequence ca 
by inefficiencies in your operations, you 
wouldn't be in business long. However, vou 
wouldn't dare to be so nonchalant—you 
do something about it. So why not attack 
this problem as you would one within your 
business? Why not get into politics where 
you might be able to help frame the rule 

Politics is not a dirty business, neither 
is it a necessary evil. Politics is represents 
tive government in dynamic action. With- 
out politics there could be no republic. 
say that politics is dirty is to imply that 
government is dirty, because politics 
government are inseparable. Why then this 
holier-than-thou attitude on the part of re- 
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pected, responsible people who, when asked 
to participate, retreat into that old defense, 
“Politics? Me? Why, I wouldn't dirty my 
by getting into politics." My answer 
to these people is, “If you refuse to dirty 
Your hands, men with dirty hands will run 
Jour local, county, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernment." Edmund Burke said, “The only 
g necessary for the triumph of evil is 
that good men do nothing.” 

Lt. Gov. Malcolm Wilson said it well in 
his article, and I quote, “Let me say here 
und now that I doubt there ever was a time 
When businessmen could hold themselves 
aloof from government or politics, and if 
there ever was, that time is surely long 
bast. The businessman should not worry 
about whether he is to become a politician— 

should be concerned instead if he is not, 
For, if he does not choose to get into politics 
and influence the affairs of government, 

e are others who will be only too willing 
to do the governing for him, and they will 
Not necessarily give him the best govern- 
Ment.” You might believe, as many do, 
` that there is some graft and corruption in 
Politics. If you do, that alone should be an 

lling reason for you to participate per- 
Sonally because, as Malcolm Wilson said, and 
I quote again, “No government will rise 

e the level—moral or intellectual—of 
those who take the greatest interest in it.“ 

Undoubtedly many of you are already in 
Politics to some extent and for that I con- 
Fratulate you. Being grateful for your 
Privileges, you have accepted the concurrent 
Tesponsibilities. You are not like charac- 
ters I know who cruise around seeking park- 

meters with unexpired time—you are 
not parking on the other fellow's nickel. 

Business and financial executives comprise 
the greatest pool of executive talent in 

ca. They are respected for their 
know and competence—they are the dy- 
aniic force that makes our system work. 
They Possess the training, experience, knowl- 
edge, and wisdom that is necessary to run 
R Successful enterprise and to keep it sol- 
vent. No other group has as much to offer. 

the whole, however, they haven't lived 

UP to their responsibilities as citizens by 

Offering to their government the genius and 
talent that has made them leaders in their 

tive fields. 

James A. Farley, who masterminded the 
flection of Franklin Delano Roosevelt in two 
campaigns, recently wrote an article in Dun's 
alda entitled “Businessmen Don't Know 

tics.” The title is much broader in 

Scope than the article itself, Mr. Farley 

Makes a number of valid observations about 

businessmen and their attitude toward poli- 

He says, in short that businessmen do 

— understand the rules of politics and they 

me failed to become an effective influence 
use they usually expect to start at the 

top. He goes on to say that many business- 
“advocate political measures which, 


political suicide.” He accuses businessmen 
mostly to each other at the coun- 


tions, and adds that therefore they are 
ly equipped to take a hand in politics. 
Suggests that businessmen start at the 
bottom. In this regard Mr. Farley says 
Starting at the bottom might involve run- 
ans Tor a local office, learning new relation- 
chine With people, as opposed to the hierar- 
Cal relationships of business, and a will- 
ingness to suffer criticism. Criticism, even in- 
bene are part of politics—one should never 
bitter about them.” He suggests that 
pusinessmen act through their associations, 
the. are better qualified to present briefs to 
th gress on pending legislation because 
8 nave the know-how and can present a 
tter case. Finally he says “Politics is a 
Year-round affair. Its art, like any other, 
an be learned only through practice." 


€ 
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It is obvious that Mr. Farley is an expert, 
but nevertheless I desire here to take issue 
with his general thesis that businessmen are 
poorly equipped for politics. In my expe- 
rience I have found that businessmen as a 
class are as erudite and wise as their 
counterparts in politics and it is nonsense to 
suggest that, having mastered the intricacies 
of business, they somehow lack the qualities 
necessary to become successful politicians. 
Any county chairman who would be ap- 
proached by a businessman offering his serv- 
ices would be out of his mind if he suggested 
that the businessman start as a committee- 
man, making house-to-house calls in his dis- 
trict. There are many other important posi- 
tions in the party at any level that the 
businessman can fill with distinction, Rais- 
ing money is an important part of the job 
of any political party. Without funds the 
party cannot operate. Who is better quali- 
fied to raise funds by the very nature of his 
experience than a businessman? ‘The chàir- 
man of the finance committee of the Fulton 
County Republican Committee is a business- 
man, Leon Swears, who has acted in that 
capacity for a good many years, having pre- 
viously been county chairman. 

Most businesses require a knowledge of 
advertising. Who is better qualified to help 
write the political advertisements than a 
businessman who has had experience in that 
field? Who is better qualified to provide the 
necessary publicity? Most of the business- 
men I know are well able to speak in public, 
and in every county there are a great many 
public speaking assignments that business- 
men could fill. Businessmen are best quali- 
fied to organize the office methods in a 
county, city, or town headquarters. Most 
businessmen have at their disposal a secre- 
tary who can be used to carry on a great deal 
of the political correspondence that accrues 
to any political job of consequence. Of 
necessity a businessman in any position he 
might accept would come in contact with 
committeemen, ward workers, checkers, and 
election inspectors. He would soon get an 
education that would equip him to take an 
active part even though he hadn't rung door- 
bells. In short, it wouldn't take long for a 
businessman to become initiated into the 
world of politics if he decided to become 
actively engaged. After learning enough 
about politics by working at it, the next 
step would be to assist in the selection of 
good candidates or to run for office, and who 
would be better qualified? 

I am not proposing that businessmen get 
into Government because our elected repre- 
sentatives are not able men in their respec- 
tive fields. I am suggesting that they be- 
come involved because our Government 
sorely needs the kind of disciplined thinking 
and executive talent they possess. It has 
been said many times that politics is not a 
spectator sport. Businessmen are needed on 
the playing field—in the arenn—where the 
action takes place, On the whole they have 
been spectators too long for the good of our 
country. 

It is my belief, that business should en- 
courage its executives to participate actively 
in the party of their choice. It isn’t neces- 
sary to run for office, although it is desirable. 
Businessmen should be willing to serve on 
boards of education; charter commissions, 
town or city counclis; boards of supervisors. 
In short they should help to formulate the 
Tules by which we work and live. If they 
are unable to serve, they should contribute 
generously to the party of their choice, and, 
last but not least, vote in every election— 
local, State, and National. Time and again 
on election day I have known of business- 
men who have been away on business or 
whatever, who didn't take the trouble to get 
an absentee ballot—a sad commentary on 
the avoidance of their responsibilities. 

From the time you get up in the morning 
and gargle with a mouthwash that must 
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meet Government standards, wash your face 
in water controlled by the local water board, 
drive to work in a car for which you pay a 
license fee, down roads paid for by local 
taxes, stop at stop signs set up by the local 
lawmaking body, you are living within laws, 
ordinances, and regulations every moment of 
the day until you Me back at night on a 
Pillow, the filling of which must meet Goy- 
ernment standards. 

To sum up, businessmen are needed in 
the most important activity of all—helping 
to build the framework of laws within which 
we all live. Government is not a thing 
apart—it is people working, planning, and 
governing—why shouldn't we be part of it? 
There is an old saying, “We fear that which 
we do not understand.” Banish your fears 
of politics—get to understand what makes 
your local community tick; get to under- 
stand something about your State govern- 
ment; get to know the men who represent 
you at the national level; make yourself 
heard, and offer your services where you 
think they will do the most good. 

Public officials are lonely men. They have 
a great many decisions to make from day 
to day, any of which might be unpopular 
with some group of constituents. They need 
your understanding, consideration, and sup- 
port because by and large they are very 
seldom commended, but often criticized. 
Pressure groups organize their members so 
that their wishes, mostly in favor of spend- 
ing or expanding government projects and 
services, are pounded home relentlessly. 
They see to it that their representatives are 
deluged with mail and the very pressure of 
their organized advocacy looms large in the 
thinking of their legislators. How often 
have we businessmen checked the voting 
records of our representatives—local, State, 
and National—so that we might commend as 
well as criticize? How often do we acquaint 
ourselves with the facts beforehand and 
write constructive, objective opinions on up- 
coming legislation? 

One case in point is that of Joe Young- 
love, who represents the Fulton-Hamilton 
district in the assembly. Joe is living proof 
that regardless of pressure a great number of 
our representatives do what they think is 
right. When it was suggested that New 
York State adopt the withholding tax. Joe, 
who is chairman of the Committee on Taxa- 
tion and Finance, studied the matter dili- 
gently, and after making several suggestions 
which were adopted in the final legislation, 
he announced that he was in favor of a with- 
holding tax and he voted for it. He received 
& great deal of critical correspondence, but 
Joe stuck to his guns because he thought it 
was right. The Republican county commit- 
tee backed him and when he stood for re- 
election he went back to the assembly with 
an overwhelming majority. One of his dis- 
tinguished colleagues from a nearby county 
was defeated because he took the same 
stand. 

Do you believe the President should be 
given authority to reduce tariffs without es- 
tablishing quotas? Do you believe that the 
American foreign policy is operated on the 
basis of intelligent self-interest? Should be- 
ing on welfare be considered an honorable 
career? Do you believe depreciation rates 
should be revised? Are you satisfied that 
you are allowed to depreciate new machinery 
only 40 percent after 5 years whereas the 
same machinery is depreciated 65.6 percent 
in England, 90 percent in France, and 100 
percent in Sweden in the same length of 
time? Do you believe something should be 
done about double taxation of corporate 
earnings? How do you feel about our par- 
ticipation in the subjection of Katanga? 
How much government can we afford any- 
way? Are government services more impor- 
tant than many services we as individuals 
would prefer to furnish for ourselves? These 
are just a few of the hundreds of important 
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questions that should impel you to make 
your beliefs known where they will do some 
good—by counseling with your public offi- 
cials or giving thought to running for public 
office yourself. When we say that govern- 
ment is often antibusiness, can it be be- 
cause a large segment of highly educated, 
purposeful businessmen refuse to take part 
in the decision process? You have a respon- 
sibility to do your share in keeping our 
Government from straying so far into wel- 
fare stateism that we do not all become 
wards of the Federal Government, 

Khrushev once said, and I quote: “A Com- 
munist has no right to be a mere onlooker.” 
That applies in infinitely greater degree in 
a society of freemen. It is tragic that free- 
dom must deal not only with those who 
would destroy it but with those who would 
reject it by refusing to give of their hearts, 
minds, and hands to strengthen and pre- 
serve it. Our Republic is a form of govern- 
ment so exalted in its conception, so lofty 
in its aims, that it needs and deserves the 
very best we have to give. Calvin Coolidge 
once said, “No person was ever honored for 
what he received. Honor has been the re- 
ward for what he gave.” 

In closing, I hope on some future day, 
when you reflect upon your contributions to 
the welfare of your country, you will have 
no regrets; you will not be like the hired man 
in Robert Frost's great poem, The Death of 
the Hired Man,” who “had nothing to look 
back upon with pride, nothing to look for- 
ward to with hope.” 

Participating in politics is not easy. It 
isn’t a lark. It is hard work oftentimes 
frustrating, and always time consuming, but 
it is such a small contribution compared to 
the great sacrifice which made it possible for 
the founders of our country to hand down to 
us as a legacy this magnificent edifice, this 
great Republic. We have a responsibility to 
see to it that the Republic we pass on to our 
children and their children is in no wise less 
tree than that which we inherited. There- 
fore, I hope at some future time you will 
say, with Robert Prost, as you choose to serve 
in some capacity— 


“The woods are lovely, dark and deep, 
But I have promises to keep. 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep.” 


Little-People-to-Little-People Program 
Spreads 
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HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday I told you the story of my son’s 
efforts to initiate a program of letter 
writing among the children of the world. 
This children’s crusade, whose slogan is 
“Better Brave Than Slave,” is aimed at 
increasing the knowledge and respect of 
people throughout the world for each 
other. Such knowledge and respect 
must come if we are ever to achieve a 
true and lasting peace. 

As I mentioned at that time, Peter’s 
individual work has captured the imag- 
ination of many organizations of chil- 
dren and adults. One of the latest to 
enter the lists in the battle for world 
education is a group of boys of the 
Broadway unit of the Newark Boys’ 
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Clubs in Newark, N.J., who call them- 
selves the “Bats.” Patsy Mandato, head 
of the club, has asked General Eisen- 
hower for his assistance in writing to 
boys around the world. Yesterday’s 
Newark Star-Ledger tells the story of 
Patsy, and I know it will be of interest to 
my colleagues: 

To further the cause of brotherhood; a 
group of boys from the Broadway unit of the 
Newark Boys’ Clubs are seeking contacts with 
boys in foreign countries. 

The boys, who call themselves the “Bats” 
and range in age from 10 to 14, have appealed 
for help in the project to former President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, who heads the people- 
to-people program. 

In a letter to Eisenhower, Patsy M. M. 
Mandato, Jr., 13, of 391 Summer Avenue, 
head of the club, wrote: 

“We would be very happy if you can put us 
in touch with boys like us who live in foreign 
countries. Maybe you can even get a boys’ 
club like ours in Russia. We would like to 
see if we can help such boys and exchange 
stuff about ourselves. 

“We know that if boys in the United States 
become friendly with boys in other countries, 
this would heip peace.” 


Senator Keating Cautions Against Loss 
of Congressional Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mrs. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, in a very 
timely and perceptive speech earlier this 
month, Senator KENNETH KEATING, my 
predecessor in the House of Representa- 
tives, called attention to one of the most 
disturbing trends in Government today. 
I refer to the determined efforts be- 
ing made by the President and the execu- 
tive branch of the Government to assume 
power and authority which traditionally 
has been vested in the Congress. 

Speaking before the 43d Midwinter 
Trust Conference of the American 
Bankers Association, held in New York 
City on February 6, Senator KEATING 
discussed the President’s new trade leg- 
islation and outlined his own proposal 
for retaining a modicum of congressional 
control over the tariffmaking function. 

In a still larger context, the Senator 
warned of the repeated attempts of the 
present administration to usurp legisla- 
tive prerogatives. He that if 
the procedures and deliberative proc- 
esses of the Congress are too cumber- 
some and antiquated to deal effectively 
with present-day problems, the proper 
solution lies not in abdicating legisla- 
tive responsibility in favor of the Execu- 
tive but rather in reforming and improy- 
ing the legislative process. 

Mr. Speaker, I wholeheartedly endorse 
the Senator’s position on this matter and 
I commend his thoughtful remarks to 
the attention of every Member of the 
House and to everyone else who is con- 
cerned with the continued vitality of our 
system of responsible self-government. 
Under leave granted, I include Senator 
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Keattnc’s address in the Appendix of 
the Recorp: 
Wuene Do We Go From Here? 


(Address of the Honorable KENNETH B. KEAT- 
Inc, U.S. Senator, New York, before the 
43d midwinter trust conference spo 
by the Trust Division of the Americar 
Bankers Association, New York City, Feb. 
6, 1962) 

“Where Do We Go From Here?” That's 
quite a title. It limits me a great deal to 
what I can talk about. It leaves out the past. 
I hope that this title, which was su 
by Tom Beacom, was not meant to reflect on 
my past. 

You are all trust officers, or most of you 
are. That's a name that has always intrigued 
me. I wonder, is there any relationship be- 
tween a trust Officer and a confidence man? 

> * . . . 

We in the Congress in 1962 will wrestle 
with several great issues which will have 3 
dramatic effect upon our Nation’s future- 
Trade, health care for the aged, aid for 
higher education, tax reforms, civil rights. 
many others are critical. But new trade 
legislation, I believe, will be in the forefront 
of our problems. 

This is one of those exciting turning points 
in our history. We are facing a new phe- 
nomenon—the growth of mighty constella- 
tions of trading power: the Common Market 
of Europe and the common markets of th® 
future of Africa, Asia, and Latin America- 
Will we move forward or backward? Will we 
accept this challenge to speed the building of 
closer economic relationships among the na- 
tions of the free world, relationships w. 
depend even more greatly upon the ex 
of goods and services among nations? 

This is not an issue for conservatives or 
liberals. It cuts both ways. It is liberal in 
the sense that it will expand trade. It 15 
conservative in the sense that it will help U5 
to preserve and strengthen the free enter 
prise system around the world. 

We must move ahead: not as Democrats 
or Republicans, but as Americans. 

We must work to build a businesslike un- 
derstanding among free people, Joined in & 
mutual striving for prosperity and peace 
combining, to the fullest extent possible, the 
talents and energies of every nation 
loves freedom and hates the atheistic Com- 
munist ideology that is dedicated to its 
destruction. 

How shall we do this? This is the on 
real question; for do it we must. 

The Congress will, I hope, enact a program 
that will permit an orderly n to- 
ward wider trade contracts. I stress the word 
“orderly” for it is this concept of an orderl¥ 
movement to expand trade that we must 
keep uppermost in mind. 

Let me explain what I mean by orderly 
expansion. 

While increasing our trade with the na- 
tions of the free world, we must at the 
time see to it that our domestic economy 15 
strong and that we permit it to continue 
grow and prosper by reserving the condition 
for it to do so. Here at home, we must a 
naving trade policy decisions bring about the 
unnecessary disruption of men and indus 
tries. 

The President, as well as the Congress, 1 
not unmindful of the importance of 9 
suring an orderly expansion of trade 
nations of the free world. I support 
general objectives which the President out- 
lined in his trade message, although I 
certain that changes will and should be made 
in certain parts of the trade bill which B® 
has recommended to the Congress. 

Above all, the President left out one D'S 
and important point that affects the funda 
mental workings of our Government. 

Since the war, the structure of our Govern- 
ment has changed drastically. The balance? 
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of powers within our Government is very dif- 
ferent. It will never be the same again. The 
Congress, once the nerve center of initiative, 
has taken a distinct secondary role. For 
generations, Congress was in the front seat 
driving carefully at 35 miles an hour, Now, 
Congress is in the backseat and the Presi- 
dent is navigating at thousands of miles 
Per second, just to keep up in this age of 
Space and astronautics. 

The field of trade is one of the best ex- 
amples. The Congress under the Constitu- 
tion has the responsibility for trade matters. 
According to the Constitution, this power 
belongs to Congress and Congress alone. 
But this too is part of the past—gone the 
Way of buggy whips, outdoor plumbing, and 
Mustache cups. 

Today, under the Trade Agreements Act— 
so-called reciprocal trade program the 
dent negotiates trade agreements with 

foreign governments, which amounts, in 
fact, to the levying of tariffs. This act ex- 
Pires on June 30, 1962. In requesting an ex- 
tension in the form of sweeping new tariff- 
Cutting powers, the President did not make 
as much as a single mention of the role of 
the Congress in this vital area. 


CONGRESSIONAL TRADE VETO 


I have advanced a proposal to bring the 
back into this picture. I recom- 
Mended granting to the Congress—by a two- 
vote—veto authority to disapprove 
Major trade agreements negotiated by the 
executive branch. 
Article 1, section 8, of the Constitution 
ly assigns the Congress authority to 
“lay duties, imposts, and excises" and to 
te commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States.“ My proposal 
Seeks to restore a portion of this authority 
to the Congress, recognizing that in the fast- 
world in which we live, the day-to- 
day implementation of trade policy must be 
Under the control of the President. 
This is how my proposal would work: 
When the President had negotiated a new 
trade agreement or a modification of an old 
2 he would send it up to the Congress. 
t would be referred to the Ways and Means 
in the House and the Finance 
in the Senate. The agreement 
before for 60 days, at 


s negotiated by the President unless both 
bodies of the Congress voted to disapprove 
a two-thirds vote. 
the relevant committee did not report 
ber a resolution of disapproval but a Mem- 
Of either body wanted to reject a given 
âgreement, after 10 days the Member could 
move to discharge the committee. Discharg- 
ing a committee requires a simple majority 
If a resolution of disapproval passed 
bodies, which would only be possible 
quite extreme circumstances, the 
t would go back to the White House 
Oved. 


en you consider that the recent agree- 
t with the Common Market took 16 
80 ths to negotiate, giving the Congress 
days to think it over is not unreasonable. 
ay is my opinion that granting such a 
th de veto power to the Congress would haye 
© additional advantage of helping to win 
€ kind of broad congressional support nec- 
take to take the giant step that we must 
to strengthen and secure America's 
© relations with the Common Market and 
all of the nations of the free world. 
this continuing process of 
our own trade barriers, we must, of 
make certain that we get our money's 
We must not trade horses for 
rabbits, 


tees is worthwhile to keep in mind that 
b World War II, when Europe was re- 
raiding, we went along with certain rather 
“ee tariff rates and trade practices 
5 ch have no justification under present 

Mditions. For example, while we have 


down 
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always admitted large quantities of low- 
wage goods from countries such as Hong 
Kong and Japan, we have condoned the vir- 
tual exclusion of these goods from European 
markets, While we poured billions in for- 
eign aid into war-ravaged areas and more 
recently into underdeveloped countries to 
bolster their economics and their standards 
of living, we have received relatively little 
help in this undertaking from some of our 
now prosperous allies. These factors are 
not given much notice in the various Execu- 
tive messages touting the importance of the 
President's new trade bill. 

Our Nation has long been at the fore- 
front of the battle for expanded trade. In 
trade negotiations, when circumstances 
seemed to demand it, we have given miles 
to get inches. But the tables are turned. 
Europe is strong and prospering, a fact in 
which all Americans can take considerable 
pride. Now, Europe and the Common Mar- 
ket have an obligation to us. They must 
join in promoting and expanding trade. 
They must also put their shoulders to the 
task of rebuilding the less fortunate nations 
who want and deserve our support. 

The growing strength of the Common 
Market is too often cited as the major and 
only reason for the President’s new trade 
proposals. There is also good reason for 
insisting that our prosperous allies pay a 
fuller share of the aid programs, absorb a 
larger part of the world’s exports, and do 
away with certain remaining preferential 
tariffs and quotas. 

Reserving a veto power to the Congress ap- 
pears to me necessary not only to conform 
to constitutional requirements, but to make 
sure that American industry and employees 
get a square deal. I am strongly in favor of 
breaking down artificial trade barriers. 
However, I would prefer to see more stress 
Placed on flexibility than on the power of 
the President to make concessions, Trade is 
a two-way street. We are not going to get 
much from our trading partners if they think 
the only direction we intend to go is down. 


POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT AND THE CONGRESS 


This is not an isolated example of an area 
in which the President has attempted to as- 
sume powers formerly lodged in the Con- 
gress. Back-door spending—a banker's 
nightmare—is now a routine governmental 
practice. The President gets funds directly 
from the Treasury to spend as he wants, cir- 
cumventing the time-honored, deep-voiced 
solons of Capitol Hill. 

The President’s annual budget message 
and his Economic Report are today major en- 
gines of initiative. The President acts. The 
Congress reacts. 

The Reorganization Act, the means by 
which the President can rearrange the agen- 
cies of Government, is another example. The 
President submits a plan. The Congress 
can merely approve or disapprove. The ini- 
ative is his alone. The President, for in- 
stance, has used machinery to set up a new 
Department of Urban Affairs. 

In this complex world in which we live, 
Executive action is being relied upon more 
and more. I do not question that there is 
justification for the Executive being given 
certain new powers to cope with the complex 
conditions of the postwar world. But I am 
concerned about the recurrent insistence on 
the part of the present administration that 
more authority be taken from the Congress 
and given to the Presidept. If this trend is 
allowed to continue unchecked, I fear that 
the question, “Where do we go from here,” 
will receive a less favorable reply. We can- 
not afford to permit our machinery of Gov- 
ernment to become too centralized in terms 
of giving new and broader powers to the 
President, 

The year 1962 has seen a new raft of pro- 
posals for more Presidential and less con- 
gressional initiative. The President now 
wants the power to lower taxes and to have 
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a shelf of public-works projects to start 
when he thinks the economy is on the 
“bum.” 

Now you are bankers. Think about this. 
The President wants the power to lower 
taxes. Tell me, who in this whole wide 
country of ours is really against lowering 
taxes? Let the President send a bill to the 
Congress telling us how he wants to cut 
taxes; it would pass quicker than a bill to 
give lollipops to orphans. 

He doesn't want the power to raise taxes, 
I wonder why? 

I have made it clear that I am willing to 
accept a certain part of this trend away from 
the Congress and to the President, but I do 
not for a minute go along on his request for 
the power unilaterally to lower taxes. Nor 
can I readily accept his request for wide, new 
authority over tariffs unless it is coupled 
with congressional oversight to assure that 
the President administers our trade laws in 
the way in which the Congress intended. 

Perhaps what we most need to do to govern 
our Nation effectively in the space age is 
modernize and strengthen the Congress, 
rather than to weaken it. We must make the 
Congress more responsive and more efficient. 
For example, it has been suggested that we 
could have longer sessions to meet today's 
challenges, with only a short summer re- 
cess. Similarly, we could set aside a special 
session for appropriations, obtain more and 
better staff people to serve our committees, 
get rid of the filibuster (the greatest evil in 
the legislative process), and make it easier 
to bring bills to the floor and act upon them 
with dispatch. I would endorse such moves. 
These and similar steps would help redress 
the gr imbalance between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of our Gov- 
ernment. 

This relationship between the President 
and the Congress cuts across many issues 
which are essential to our Nation’s future. 1 
hope that we will not make the mistake of 
permitting the Congress to become a vesti- 
gial, honorary branch of government—a 
parlor for thoughtful seers—a French Par- 
liament or a House of Lords. 


THE STRENGTH OF OUR ECONOMY 


As bankers, I hope I have given you some 
insight into my views on economic issues as 
well as on the present challenge to the 
structure of our Government which I believe 
will greatly affect our Nation's future. 
Trade and taxes, both of which I have dis- 
cussed, are economic issues of great moment 
in the Congress. 

Let me add to these comments a few of 
my predictions as to the course of our econ- 
omy in the months ahead. 

Despite the President's insistence, I do 
not think his fiscal 1963 budget will balance. 
If it is not balanced, this will, of course, 
mean a speedup of inflation. 

One of the best indicators of the condi- 
tion of the price level, believe it if you like, 
is the price of mink pelts. Many observers 
claim that fur prices are an accurate barom- 
eter of overall price movement. This win- 
ter, prices on mink pelts are running 714 
to 10 percent ahead of last year. A bad 
omen. 

If any of you gentleman are planning to 

buy minks for your ladies, you had best re- 
consider. You can tell them Ken KEATING 
suggested that out of a patriotic service to 
our national economy, you should hold off. 
Fight mink. Fight inflation. This isn’t 
going to make me popular with the ladies 
or the furriers, but it ought to nail down a 
great big slice of you gentlemen. 

Prices, in recent weeks, have shown signs 
of deterioration in a number of other key 
industries. With our economy moving ahead 
in the thrust of a recovery, I reiterate that 
I am very much concerned about inflation 
in 1962. 

On the international scene, our balance of 
pyaments position has gotten much worse. 
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In the fourth quarter of 1961, we hit a sky- 
high rate of $5 billion outflow per year. 
This could become a grave problem, espe- 
cially with inflation, if it continues into 
1962. 

These, I believe, are the two most impor- 
tant potential trouble spots. With the ex- 
ception of inflationary pressures and an 
acceleration of our imbalance of interna- 
tional payments, I think we are in for good 
times. Our economy should continue up- 
ward, hopefully carrying with it a decline 
in present high unemployment rates. 

So here Iam. I have revealed my inner- 
most prognostications. Next year, at your 
midwinter meeting, you may want to invite 
me to dinner. I hope I won't have to eat my 
words. But if I am wrong, you can serve 
me deflationary stew with a side order of 
balanced budget; and, for dessert, a small 
slice of recession pie, topped with a scoop 
of whipped predictions. 


Federal Assistance to Indiana Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I was no- 
tified today by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation that the application of the Pipe 
Creek Township School District of Miami 
County, Ind., for assistance under Pub- 
lic Law 874 has been approved for the 
current operating year. This year's 
grant is the largest yet received under 
this program in my district and it is in 
the amount of $345,087. 

With this grant the total Federal funds 
contributed to the construction and the 
operation of schools in this single school 
district pass the $2 million mark. The 
school district began participation in the 
program in 1956. 

This year, the total operational budget 
of the school district is $850,000. The 
Federal contribution, then, amounts to 
40.6 percent of the total operating budget 
of the school district. The Federal con- 
tribution to the district under the Public 
Law 815 program has totaled $1,227,024 
for the construction of new facilities. 

The reason for Federal contributions 
to this school district is the heavy con- 
centration of dependent children of per- 
sonnel assigned to the Bunker Hill Air 
Force Base. Public Law 824, of course, 
is a Federal contribution to the school 
system to pay, in some manner, for the 
cost of services to dependents and the 
loss of revenue represented by the Fed- 
eral installation on which tax is not paid, 

I have had occasion to discuss the 
program with the administrative execu- 
tives of the district. My main concern 
was whether or not there was any Fed- 
eral control over the school district. I 
was told and told rather emphatically 
that there had never been any direct or 
implied control over the local school ad- 
ministration, personnel or curriculum. 
In other words, this is an example of 
Federal aid to education which rep- 
resents more than 40 percent of the total 
operating budget of the school district 
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that has been proven to be 100-percent 
control free. 

After hearing so much about the in- 
evitable Federal control following Fed- 
eral financial assistance in previous dis- 
cussions here in this Chamber, I inves- 
tigated the program to see what meas- 
ures had been introduced between the 
Federal Government and the local school 
authorities to protect them from the 
Federal domination. To my surprise, I 
find that there is no intermediary body. 
The money actually passes from the 
Federal Treasury to the local school au- 
thorities. This is not like the Federal 
assistance programs which have been 
proposed by this administration where 
the funds would be channeled through 
the State instruction agencies to place 
a State barrier between the Federal 
Treasury and the local school system. 

The success of this aid to federally 
impacted areas certainly proves that 
Federal aid to education can be a reality 
without Federal control. The local au- 
tonomy is important and the adminis- 
tration of Public Law 874 and Public 
Law 815 prove without question that 
this autonomy can be maintained re- 
gardless of the source of operating funds. 
When the question of Federal aid to 
education is raised again, I hope those 
who oppose the legislation will use more 
valid arguments in their opposition. 
Certainly the old bugaboo of Federal 
control inevitably following Federal aid 
to education has long ceased to be a 
practical point of opposition. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. LeRoy McWilliams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my happy privilege to have spent 
all the years of my life in Jersey City, 
NJ., and to become acquainted with 
many of the great and distinguished 
people of our city. Such a man is 
Msgr. LeRoy McWilliams, priest, prel- 
ate, author, civic leader, educator, 
and chaplain, and beloved pastor of St. 
Michael’s in Jersey City, N.J. The mon- 
signor recently took leave from St. Mi- 
chael’s and is now pastor of Our Lady 
Queen of Peace in North Arlington, NJ. 
I received a letter recently from a con- 
stituent, Edward F. X. Clennan, in which 
he paid tribute to Msgr. LeRoy E. Mc- 
Williams, and I ask unanimous consent 
to extend this tribute in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

Rr. Rev. Mscr.*LeRoy E. McWILLIAMS 

Among those present to bid him fond 
farewell in an informal manner as he jour- 
neyed to his new assignment at Our Lady 
Queen of Peace, North Arlington, N.J., were 
his devoted curates, John A. Kelly, Ray- 
mond P. Waldron, Hugh Fitzgerald, to- 
gether with his beloved brother James, the 
Sisters of Charity, and a host of friends and 
parishioners, and schoolchildren. The Hon- 
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orable John V. Kenny, former mayor of Jer- 
sey City, flew up from Florida to pay a 
special visit and tribute to his departing 
friend. 

A long time and a changed civilization has 
elapsed since the newly ordained priest ar- 
rived in Jersey City, December 27, 1918. He 
traveled from his home in Paterson, N.J. 
to St. Michael's, along the same route which 
carried the body of Abraham Lincoln west- 
ward and the poems of Joyce Kilmer to the 
trenches of France—the old Erie Railroad. 

The young curate was to learn that St. 
Michael's was the Antioch of Jersey City. 
The first American flag to wave in a sanctu- 
ary of a shrine in Europe was hung in the 
Basilica of Our Lady of Lourdes, France as 
a gift from a parishioner of. St. Michael's. 
Mr, Thomas Hendwood, in 1874. Fiye great 
parishes in Jersey City stemmed from the 
labors of priests who served the downtown 
church. They are: St. Lucy's, Holy Rosary: 
All Saints, St. Aloysius, and St. Aedans. 

As the monsignor looked over the register 
of the parish for the last time he thought 
of the 51 fellow men of God who served the 
parish. Among them were great churchmen: 
Most Rev. Thomas L. McLaughlin, bishop of 
Paterson, Most Rev. William A. Griffin, D.D- 
Bishop of Trenton, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Januarius 
DeConcilio, D.D., scholar and author of the 
Baltimore Catechism, Vicar Gen. John 
J. Sheppard founder of the New Jersey's 
Boystown and first priest to be elevated to 
Domestic Prelate by Saint Pope Pius X, and 
Rev. Michael P. Corcoran, builder of St. 
Michael's High School. 

The departing prelate noted also that 52 
priests and over 100 young women recel 
thelr religious vocations from St. Michael's. 
He recalls having read somewhere that “s 
priest is all things to all men in the sight 
of God. He may be misquoted, mistaken. 
and misunderstood, but he’ll always forgive. 
He is a mediator; a peacemaker; a go be- 
tween heaven and earth.” 

It seems only yesterday that the first 
principal of St. Michael's High School shared 
the same platform with such molders of 
Catholic thought as: Father James A. Gillis, 
editor of “The Catholic World,” The Most 
Rev. Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, LL.D, author, 
Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., and Rev. Ed 
Lodge Curran, Ph. D. one of the earliest au- 
thorities on communionism in America. 

The committees he served on as a civic 
leader and the duties he performed reads 
like an almanac: OPA Ration Board, Com- 
munity Chest, Citizens’ Advisory Committee: 
American Red Cross, American Cancer So- 
ciety, Public Health Nursing Committee: 
chaplain of Catholic War Veterans, Catholic 
Daughters of America, Knights of Columbus 
Jersey City Fire Department, and the Na- 
tional Catholic Humane Society, which he 
recently received the blessing of Pope John 
XXIII for himself and the society upon ® 
recent visit to Rome. 

He served also as spiritual director for the 
St. Rose of Lima Society, the Rosary Society: 
St. Michael's High School alumni, and was 
vice moderator of the Mount Carmel Guild, 
and Hudson County coordinator for the 
Newark archdiocesan development cam 
paign. 

As early as 1938 Monsignor McWilliams de- 
clared a no color barrier for students com- 
ing into St. Michael’s high and grammar 
schools and St. Francis Hospital School of 
Nursing. In 1939 he arranged for the 
religious Catholic service in the archdioces 
of Newark to be broadcast over radio sta- 
tion WAAT from St. Michael's church. 

It has been said that the 95-year-old 
parish is not what it used to be. Yet Hke 
the church of Antioch where St, Peter 
preached, St. Paul was baptized, and the 
word Christian was used for the first time, 
Antioch Is still a parish. 
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So too will St. Michael’s remain. It re- 
Mains because the “Parish Priest," Father 
McWilliams has preserved it for generations 
to come. He has made it “truly a House 
of God.” 

The pure Italian marble, the multiple col- 

Mosaic stained glass windows from 
y, the Way of the Cross retouched 
With Spanish realism, the shrines to the 
of God, the Via Martis from Belgium, 
Peeling chimes from Pennsylvania, the 
simple chant from the great organ, the 
Paintings, murals, hanging Madonnas, and 
the Sermon on the Mount beckoning from 
Great vaulted nave, uplift man's spirit 

to his Maker. 

The people of St. Michael’s have entrusted 
to Monsignor McWilliams the ways and 

to preserve its radiant beauty. The 

fifth shepherd of the flock of the archangel 
not failed them. He departed with the 
Words of St, Paul lingering in his mind, 

a workman need not be ashamed * * * he 
Tightly handled the word of truth.” 


The Big Swap: Did We Get Short End? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 
Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 


TEHE Bre Swap: Dm We Ger SHORT END? 
(By Victor Riesel) 


It is time that as much of the truth as is 
Possible be told about Col. Rudolf Ivan- 


= Men—but we exchanged the Soviet's top 
lectronic-missile-outer space rocket spy for 


Powers. ‘He is a daring pilot. 
But Abel is a skilled engineer a physi- 
— and probably the coordinator of elec- 
nic-industrial spy rings still operating 
the Western World. 
th ermore, it is absolutely not true that 
e Russians never claimed him as their 
own, They did. Sometime after the FBI 
Abel—code name “Mark"—two 
members of the Soviet Embassy's secretariat 
the Justice Department. 


However, it was the opinion of the then 
Assistant ‘Attorney General, William F. 
Tompkins—who brilliantly and successfully 
Prosecuted Abel—that the contact should 
Not be permitted. 
tonne two Russian diplomats then were told 

80 through channels—the State Depart- 
ment. They returned to the Embassy. They 
thort preted for instructions., They never re- 


G I give it to you as fact that the Soviet 
It ntral Committee itself wanted Abel back. 
Offering Powers in exchange. I re- 
this as early as July 31, 1961. 
ls further evidence that the spies 
Operating out of the Soviet's U.N. Embassy 
and the one in Washington coordinated their 
of Geiles through Abel. There is the case 
Sergeant R. 

I do not give you his full name for he has 
Ufered since he worked in our Embassy in 
< The Soviets framed him with a 
Woman. When he was shifted back to Wash- 
ington the sergeant, unbeknown to our 
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counterintelligence, was being blackmailed 
into working for the Russians. He was given 
special instruction on how secretly to con- 
tact the Embassy of the USS.R. 

His orders were to clip three stories from a 
certain New York City newspaper. Each 
story had to be critical of the Embassy, or 
the Russians, or Communist economy, etc. 
Then the sergeant was to mark each with a 
big red crayoned question mark. On the 
same day of the week, for 3 successive weeks, 
he was to mail one of the newspaper clips 
to the Soviet Embassy in Washington, D.C. 
On the same day of the fourth week, he was 
to be standing in front of a theater. 

Then, one of Mark’s men would make the 
contact and pick up whatever information 
the sergeant had. Mark, or Abel’s interest 
in the sergeant was a relative who had 
worked at an atomic energy plant. But the 
sergeant neyer did send in those clips. So 
Abel went after him. 

Furthermore, there were other more vital 
national and international spy rings devoted 
to the wizardry of modern electronics. There 
are thousands of U.S. plants to discover and 
cover. Each has some gadget the Soviets 
want. 

Abel, whose right name not even the CIA 
knows, nor does it know his rank, busied 
himself with other dupes and drops. He 
even outranked U.N. and Washington Soviet 
Embassy officials. 

Without Abel the Soviets had difficulty 
keeping their electronic-industrial-military 
spy rings coordinated. One of these rings, 
for example, is about to be smashed in Eng- 
land. Abel was the inner wheel which kept 
the rings moving. 

For this and one other reason, they wanted 
him returned, 


Many Italo-Americans Have Brought 
Honor, Glory to United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Anthony 
Cama, of Lynn, Mass., in my congres- 
sional district: 

Many ITALO-AMERICANS HavE BROUGHT 
Honor, GLORY TO UNITED STATES 
(By Anthony Cama) 

As a struggling writer and poet, I am sensi- 
tive to the cultural and esthetic beauties of 
any great race—the Italian, for one. As a 
teacher, I know full well the value of con- 
stant, patient, incessant repetition upon the 
mind of one person, a classroom, a great na- 
tional majority fragment, as a large picce of 
our own American reading public. 

It is, therefore, my obligation, as a teach- 
er, above all, to speak out in defense of the 
Italian names, of the warmhearted, hard- 
working, honest Italian men and women who 
have entered into this great, wonderful land 
of ours to help to make it a better land of 
freedom and human dignity, a greater spir- 
itual haven for the millions of hungry, op- 
pressed people who build long ladders from 
their rungs of faith and hope, strong, proud, 
enduring ladders which reach for the demo- 
eratic stars. They have pulsing veins which 
love every red stripe in that Spangled Ban- 
ner of ours. They have clean, hard work 
and dreams, which uplift their eager faces 
upon each white stripe of a symbolic stand- 
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ard that burns, torchlike and irresistible, ev- 
erywhere it waves over tħe nations of suf- 
fering and pain. 

DUTY 

And so it is my duty to speak out against 
the article by Drew Pearson which appeared 
in the Item on Friday, February 9, 1962. I 
am sure that if a list were compiled of all 
the men and women who went the wrong 
way in life, we would find more than just 
Italian, Sicilian, maffia, Mano Nera, and so 
on. I want to fulfill my sacred duty as a 
teacher and try to present a few of the 
Italian names which haye brought honor and 
pride not only to America but to the land 
of their ancestors. 

To you in the America of the adult audi- 
ence of movies, TV, magazines, and news- 
papers; to you, reaching, stretching genera- 
tions of American youth, I want to present 
these Italian names. If American democra- 
tic law and justice have branded some 
Italian names with the stigma of infamy, if 
the ears and eyes have heard and seen 
which revolted and frightened, let now the 
very same law and justice and the very same 
senses of hearing and seeing give due honor 
and respect to these Itallan names. They 
are Italian in name but irrefutably and ir- 
revocably as American as any other honor 
able native of this inspiring Nation. 


SCIENTIST 


Within the pages of the Lynn Sunday 
Post, where only a few months ago the cen- 
tennial story of that Unification of Italy was 
published in honor of Italy and the Italians 
who contributed to the glory of these United 
States, this writer is proud to present: 

Enrico Fermi, the leading Italian scientist 
in America, winner of the Nobel prize for 
physics in 1938. A member of the general 
advisory committee of scientists for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. In 1946 he was 
one of the five top scientists receiving the 
Medal of Merit, the highest award which the 
Government can bestow upon a civilian. In 
1948 he was made honorary chancellor of 
Union College in Schenectady, N.Y. 

Eugene Carusi, one of the founders of the 
University of Law in Washington, D.C. Sal- 
vatore Cotillo, Supreme Court judge in New 
York; Justice Capotosto of Providence, R.I.; 
C. Thomas Schettino, lay judge of New Jer- 
sey; Justice Mustmanno of Pennsylvania, 

Michael V. DiSalle, erstwhile Director of 
the Office of Price Stabilization and former 
mayor of Toledo, Ohio. 

John J. Muccio of Providence, R.I., Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Korea. 


FIRST SENATOR 


Head of a State government: Jon O. 
Pastore, Governor of Rhode Island in 1945 
and also the first Italian-American to serve 
as a U.S. Senator. 

State cabinet members: Andrew J. Sordoni, 
secretary of commerce of Pennsylvania; Ed- 
ward Corsi, commissioner of labor in New 
York State; John J. DelMonte, commissioner 
of the Massachusetts department of labor 
and industries; Frank Annunzio, director of 
the Ilinois department of labor; Joseph F. 
DiDomenico, commissioner of the Maryland 
department of labor and industry; Leo Sar-. 
ella, commissioner of the Alaska Department 
of Mines. 

The giant of the West and founder of the 
Bank of Italy in California, which now, un- 
der the name Bank of America, has become 
the largest banking institution in the world 
is Amedeo P, Giannini. John King of Ber- 
etta was the founder of a bank in Laredo, 
Tex. 

Joseph DiGregorio, who owned and devel- 
oped 40,000 acres of fruitiand from Califor- 
nia to Plorida. 

For patriotism, courage, and devotion to 
their country in World War I, Italian-Amer- 
icans won 83 ed Service Crosses. 
Private Valente was awarded the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. 
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MEDALS OF HONOR 


During World War II the first enlisted 
Marine to receive the Congressional Medal 
of Honor was Gunnery Sgt. John Basilone 
of Raritan, N.J. Another was Cpl. Anthony 
Peter Damato of Shenandoah, Pa. 

Medals of Honor in the Army (World War 
II) were won by Ist Lt. W. C. Bianchi of 
Minnesota; Maj. Ralph Cheli of Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Pfc. Frank J. Petrarca of Cleveland, 
Ohio, S. Sgt. Arthur DeFranzo of Saugus, 
Pfc. Gino J. Meli of Peckville, Pa.; T. Sgt. 
Peter J. Dalesandro of Watervliet, N.Y.; 
Pvt. Mike Colalillo of Duluth, Minn.; Sgt. 
Vito R. Bertoldi of Decatur, Ill., 2d Lt. Rob- 
ert M. Viale of Ukiak, Calif.; and Pvt. Joseph 
Cicchetti of Wanesburg, Ohio. 

Recipients of Navy Crosses in World War 
II were 10 Italian-Americans, of whom the 
two outstanding are Ensign R. Mazza of 
Petaluma, Calif., and Lt. Herman J. Rossi, Jr., 
of Wallace, Idaho, both awarded a gold star 
in lieu of a second Navy Cross. 

Among high-ranking officers, four of Ital- 
ian ancestry who held the rank of brigadier 
general are Daniel Noce of Denver, Colo.; 
Robert V. Ignico of Boston, Ralph Palladino 
of Winchester, and Joseph T. Michela of 
Duluth, Minn., who also served as a US. 
military attaché in Russia. 

OTHERS 

It is impossible in this space to cover the 
many other illustrious names, but this 
writer, in all justice, shall not pass on with- 
out mentioning Antonio Meucci, credited 
with the invention of the telephone; Gu- 
glielmo Marconi, the wireless; St. Francis 
Xavier Cabrini, the foundress of the order of 
the Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart 
and the first American citizen to be elevated 
to sainthood, by the Catholic Church. 

In conclusion, I would like to say to the 
readers that I would go forth to help and 
defend any other race of people against 
scurrilous and defamatory writings. We 
mortals should remember the great lesson of 
the Bible, that he who is without sin should 
cast the first stone. 

So, true as it may be that some Italian- 
Americans, have committed serious offenses 
and crimes and true as it may be that every 
name mentioned in Drew Pearson’s column 
is corect, my intention is to show the public 
how many fine upstanding citizens of Ital- 
ian blood struggled and sacrificed to help to 
make our country a land of hope and ful- 
fillment of man's destiny. 

OATH 


Above all cultural and racial ties, the 
Italian-American has proved indisputably 
that he is first and last “American.” What 
could be more appropriate than to quote a 
part of the oath taken by candidates in join- 
ing the Order of the Sons of Italy: 

“I believe in the United States of America 
and promise to obey, uphold, and defend 
its Constitution and laws. I believe in gov- 
ernment by orderly process and do not be- 
lieve in any doctrines which tend to unlaw- 
fully subvert constituted government and 
authority.” 


I Am the American Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I recognize it as a 
privilege and honor to present for your 
attention and all the other Members of 
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this great legislative body, the text of 
an essay read on the occasion of the 
dedication of the new Federal Post Of- 
fice Building at Compton, Los Angeles 
County, Calif., by Master James McKee- 
han of the outstanding Dominguez High 
School of Compton, Calif. 

This magnificently efficient and much 
neded post office building facility was 
dedicated on an occasion during the 
past congressional recess and I had the 
privilege of being personally present. I 
heard this outstanding young lad make 
the statement which follows, entitled “I 
Am the American Flag.” He did it 
forthrightly, clearly, positively and with 
great credit to himself and to his 
teacher and instructor, Mrs. Beverly O. 
Booth, of the Dominguez High School, 
Compton, staff. I know you and all the 
other Members of this great legislative 
body join with me in contgratulating 
this outstanding young lad from my 
native State of California and of the 
great 23d Congressional District which 
I represent this my 16th year. 

I AM THE AMERICAN FLAG 


Since the time of my birth many stories 
have been told about me. Now I feel it 
is my duty to tell you what I am and for 
what I stand. 

Born during the Nation's infancy, I have 
grown with it, my stars increasing in num- 
ber as the country has grown in size. The 
domain over which I wave is now expanded 
until the sun never sets on my bright colors. 

I am not only an emblem showing the 
authority of the United States, indicating 
supremacy when flying over land, possession 
when flying over Government buildings, pow- 
er when displayed by troops—I mean much 
more than that. I represent the ideals and 
traditions, the principles and institutions, 
the hopes and aspirations which constitute 
what is to mankind the greatest nation in 
the world, the American Nation. 

Stirring are the stories of my stars and 
stripes. My 13 red and white stripes recall 
the history of that long, bitter 8-year strug- 
gle in which the Thirteen Colonies fought 
and stood side by side for freedom, exempll- 
fying the principle that “in union there is 
strength.” 

Each of my stars tells the story of a great 
and sovereign State which has entered the 
Union. 

Filled with significance are my colors of 
red, white, and blue into which have been 
woven the courage and strength of Amer- 
icans. 

The red in my stripes proclaims the cour- 
age that inspires men to face danger and 
to do what is right. The strength and cour- 
age of American manhood from the conquest 
of the wilderness by the pioneer through 
the Revolutionary War, the Civil War, the 
Spanish-American War, World War I, World 
War II, and in the Korean conflict has done 
more than anything else to make the Na- 
tion over which I fly the greatest and most 
wonderful in the world. 

My white stripes mark me as the emblem 
of the land of the free, the country in which 
the oppressed of the world may enjoy the 
blessings of equality and liberty. 

The blue in my field of stars stands for 
loyalty. It is the true blue. It tells the 
story of thousands of men and women who 
have been loyal to their country through 
suffering and hardships. 

I signify the law of the land. 

I stand for the Constitution of the United 
States. 

I represent the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the birth certificate of the American 
Nation. 

I stand for peace and goodwill among the 
nations of the world. 
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I control the strong, protect the weak, re- 
lieve suffering, and do all I can for the. 
betterment of mankind. 

I stand for tolerance toward men of all 
creeds and races. 

I reflect the wealth and grandeur of this 
great land of opportunity. 

I tell the story of the achievements and 
progress of the American people in art and 
science, culture and literature, inventions 
and commerce, transportation and industry. 

I am the badge of the Nation's greatness 
and the emblem of its destiny. 

I am whatever you make me, nothing 
more. I am your belief in yourself, your 
dream of what a people may become. I 
am fear and song, struggle and hope. 

Iam no more than what you believe me to 
be, and I am all you hope that I can be. 
Iam the American flag. 


Freedom for Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday I joined others of my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to the brave 
nation of Lithuania, which, though im- 
pressed into the Red empire, continues 
in its fight for self-government and in- 
dependence. On Friday, the 44th an- 
niversary of Lithuania’s modern inde- 
pendence, I was honored to join with 
the Honorable Richard J, Hughes, Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, and other distin- 
guished citizens in celebrating this an- 
niversary with the Lithuanian Council 
of New Jersey. 

On that same day, Friday the 16th, 
Council 29 of the Knights of Lithuania, 
located in Newark, N.J., assembled and 
adopted a resolution bearing on the in- 
ternal control and international recog- 
nition of Lithuania. The courage and 
determination of this never-to-be- 
crushed nation must serve as an inspira- 
tion to all throughout the world who 
would be “better brave than slave. 
The resolution follows: 

FEBRUARY 18, 1962. 
Congressman PETER RODINO, 
Washington D.C.: 

On this 44th anniversary, February 16, 
1962, of Lithuanian independence, we assem- 
bled at a meeting on February 18, 1962, at 
St. Georges Hall, Newark, N.J., and the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas the 16th day of February 1962 
marked the 44th anniversary of the declara- 
tion of independence by the people of the 
Republic of Lithuania proclaimed on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1918, after 123 years of Russian 
occupation; and 

“Whereas by the Treaty of Moscow of 1920. 
Soviet Russia recognized the sovereignty and 
independence of Lithuania and voluntarily 
and forever renounced all sovereign rights 
possessed by Russia over the Lithuania? 
people and its territory; and 

“Whereas the guaranteed liberty of Lithu- 
ania was forcibly violated and suppressed bY 
Soviet Russia in 1940, notwithstanding the 
solemn treaties and agreements of non- 
aggression; and 

“Whereas the U.S. Government on July 23, 
1940, condemned such aggression and 
to recognize Soviet occupation of Lithuania; 
and 
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“Whereas the Republic of Lithuania, a 
Reutral ever advocating freedom for all peo- 
Ples, made astounding advancements and 
Progress in all fields of human endeavor dur- 
ng the years in which she enjoyed freedom 
(1253-1795) and more so in 1918-89; and 

“Whereas Lithuania continues in her de- 
Sire to have and enjoy freedom and con- 
Stantly reminds the free world, ‘there Is no 
Peace without freedom, there is no security 

‘out self-determination’; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Government of the 

Rited States continue to remind the free 
World of the injustice committed upon 
lithuania by Soviet Russia by continuing 
ta. policy of not recognizing de jure the 
Tuthless seizure of Lithuania by Soviet Rus- 

t; and be it 
z Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
8 to the President of the United 
potes; Hon, John P. Kennedy, Vice President 
tanion Johnson, U.S. Ambassadòr to the 

nited Nations, Adlai Stevenson, Secretary 
of State, Dean Rusk, and to the Senators 
and Congressmen, and the press,” 

Mrs. Eva M, TRECIOKAS, 
Chairlady. 
Kazys SIPAILA, 
Secretary. 


A Look at the Future of Our Service 
Bands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


inn KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
troduced legislation to provide special 
Day for members of the U.S. Army, Navy, 
, and Air Force Bands. 

ha sese bands of our Armed Forces must 
Ve the highest standards of dignity 
Musical excellence because they rep- 

t our Federal Government and all 


{re always compared with military bands 
Other nations. 
the a time when every detail of life in 
United States is under the closest 
Scrutiny and is being compared and 
with life in the Soviet Union 
in other nations it is of great im- 
that the highest type personnel 
retained by our great military bands, 
America is to retain and increase 
adership position among the nations 
€ free world then it must demon- 
its concern with the lasting values 
Western culture and civilization. 
Soviet Union is not the cradle of 
ure which its spokesmen claim; it 
not invent culture and it did not in- 
Science. 
The Soviet Union is, nevertheless, con- 
trating on cultural matters at this 
and spending vast sums to export 
ding artists and art groups over- 
or it knows that the arts speak an 
mational language. The impact of 
“x Cultural exports of the Soviet Union 
People everywhere is very great and 
not be underestimated. 
artists and art groups of the 
. Union have, indeed, been amaz- 
ly successful in our own concert halls 
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and theaters, and they are sponsored by 


Soviet Union and the United States is 
encouraged by the State Department 
and by the Congress. 

I have conducted the Air Force Band 
in many concerts in Europe and Asia. 
I can say from first-hand experience 
that the contribution which our military 
bands make to psychological warfare is 
of the highest importance in our rela- 
tions with other nations and with the 
peoples of other countries. 

Our great military bands make 
possible a people-to-people diplomacy 
which is not only greatly superior to 
that of other groups here and abroad— 
but it has been demonstrated that it can 
be provided at very low cost to our Gov- 
ernment. 

Our service bands represent the oldest 
continuous musical and cultural tradi- 
tion of the United States. 

The Marine band was established in 
1798 by Vice President Thomas Jefferson. 

Among the world-famous composers 
who have written for our military bands 
is John Philip Sousa—his music will be 
played as long as military bands exist. 

I include as part of my remarks an 
article from the School Musician of Sep- 
tember 1961 entitled “A Look at the Fu- 
ture of Our Service Bands“: 

A Loox AT THE FUTURE or OUR SERVICE BANDS 
(By Phil Fuller) 

When one looks at the general picture of 
professional bands in the United States it is 
dificult to locate permanent units which 
compare to their counterparts in the orches- 
tral field. With the possible exception of the 
Long Beach Municipal Band of Long Beach, 
Calif., most of the units which are national 
in reputation such as the Goldman Band of 
New York, and the Leonard Smith Belle Isle 
Band of Detroit, are seasonal groups. Even 
more short-termed are the recording bands 
such as the Symphonic Band of the Air, the 
Morton Gould Band, the Jimmy Burke Band, 
et cetera, 

This brings us to the point that in this 
country the only permanent professional 
bands are the four major service bands lo- 
cated in Washington, D.C., the United States 
Army, Navy, Marine, and Air Force Bands. 
The Marine Band was formed after the Revo- 
lution (1798) and has been the official band 
of the President since that time; the Army 
Band was formed by order of General Persh- 
ing after World War I (1922). It came into 
being because of the impression that the 
famous bands of Europe made upon the gen- 
eral and the fact that the United States had 
no counterpart at that time; the Navy Band 
became the official band of the Navy in 1925, 
and the Alr Force Band was organized during 
World War II, Eath of these bands was or- 
ganized as a “prestige” unit, employing pro- 
fessional musicians for their personnel. 

These four bands have, in the past, repre- 
sented the ultimate in dignified ceremonial 
units as well as artistic achievement. They 
have been the prestige bands not just of the 
armed services, but of the entire United 
States. They have not been just another 
military band unit, but their professional 
standards have been a reflection of the ulti- 
mate ascendancy of the United States as the 
No. 1 musical nation of the world. Few who 
have heard these magnificent bands will deny 
that they are the equal of any of the 
famous European bands, They are as mucha 
part of the national culture, as much a re- 
fiection of the cultural standards of our 
people and our Government as Is our na- 
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tional wealth a reflection of our technological 
achievements. As the only permanent bands 
of professional status in this country, they 
are also the bands to which thousands of 
high school bands in this country can look 
to for their standards of the ultimate in 
artistic achievement. When these units tour 
our country and perform for the students 
and people they should be an inspiration for 
students and teachers alike. 

Since the termination of World War II, 
however, and the advent of the sputnik era 
of scientific histrionics this approach to 
these bands on the part of the Government 
and the Department of Defense seems to 
have lessened; and it appears that each suc- 
cessive political administration, in their ef- 
forts to prove their financial acumen and 
satisfy their home constituents that they 
are very economical with the taxpayers’ 
money, have issued orders of economy which 
have had either direct or indirect results on 
the financial status of these units. The pres- 
ent administration has reduced the subsis- 
tence pay of the enlisted personnel by $44 
per month. The basis for doing so was a law 
which has been in existence for many years 
so that even though the action was legally 
sound, the element of precedence raises a 
question as to whether or not the spirit of 
the law is being enforced. At the time of 
the writing of this article no announcement 
has been made of an attempt to compensate 
for the loss of income as a result of this 
legal action. The administration has also 
made public announcement of a restriction 
of Federal employees to their Federal income, 
This would eliminate the possibility of aug- 
menting their salary through private teach- 
ing and other musical part-time jobs which 
they have done in the community. (This 
does not include any performances which 
might be in conflict with union personnel. 
The service musicians have been meticu- 
lously conscientious in observing the agree- 
ment with the union on this matter.) 

It is doubtful that the loss of $44 per 
month would, in itself, be sufficient. to cause 
the career professional to leave these bands 
when they have from 10 to 25 years of sery- 
ice behind them, particularly if there were 
enough higher rates available to these bands 
to make it possible for the career man to 
earn an adequate livelihood. It would take 
more than this to cause the serious deprecia- 
tion of morale which now exists in these 
bands, serious to the point that they are 
threatened with a mass exodus of the career 
men who have made these bands the superb 
units they are. It appears that one of the 
major factors which has contributed to this 
morale problem is the tendency on 
the part of the authorities in the Govern- 
ment and the Defense Department to treat 
these units as if they were in the same status 
position as the regular fleet and regimental 
units of the service, with emphasis upon 
minor military ceremonies, excessive parades, 
including “dry runs,” and engagements. for 
outside organizations which should not be 
a part of the duties of these major units. 

It appears to this writer that the Gov- 
ernment and the defense authorities are 
following a rather short-sighted policy in 
this regard, and one which should prompt 
every person who believes that culture is as 
important as physical force, to notify their 
Federal representatives that they object to 
actions which will have the inevitable results 
of eliminating the career men from these 
formerly great bands. 

Just a few of the facts which the author- 
ities appear to overlook or ignore are: 

1. The men who have been in these bands 
are men who devoted their life to music as 
a profession. They were professional men 
before they ever entered the service, and 
with the exception of specific military func- 
tions which. are peculiar to these units, it 
did not cost the Government any money to 
educate them to a point of usefulness. 
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There is not evidence that the same consider- 
ation for this professional status is given 
the musician in the way of rates and in- 
centive pay as is given other professional 
people in the seryice. 

2. Nobody would deny that these groups 
should perform at important military, Gov- 
ernment, and civic functions. But their 
performances should be restricted to major 
functions of this nature and they should be 
basically musical. There are enough fleet 
and regimental units in the service so that 
these top professional units could be re- 
stricted in their usage. 

3. These professional career men are 
looked upon with respect both as perform- 
ers and teachers, As musicians they are an 
important part of the educational services 
which are offered the neighboring communi- 
ties. When they function as private teach- 
ers they serve not only the nearby education 
systems but many students who travel long 
distances to study from these artists. This 
enhances the prestige not only of the band 
but the entire service which they represent, 
and it would be difficult to prove that these 
activities interfere in any way with the 
employment of union personnel. 

4. It is important to citizens of this coun- 
try that they be represented by the best, and 
when these four major bands represent us at 
diplomatic, military, government and civic 
functions they should mirror the highest 
standards of musical and ceremonial artistry 
and dignity achieveable in this world. This 
is even more true today than ever before 
because every minute detail of U.S. activity 
is now compared to their counterparts in 
foreign countries—Russia, in particular. 
This is one phase of American diplomacy 
which can be superior at a very low cost to 
the Government. 

It is the opinion of this writer that unless 
something occurs in the near future to alter 
the present trends, these bands of which we 
have been so proud will consist of predom- 
inantly short-term enlistees—the same as the 
other fleet and regimental units; the end 
result of this will be mediocrity. They can be 
preserved as prestige professional units, how- 
ever, if our elected representatives and de- 
fense authorities can be persuaded to look 
upon these units as the prestige units which 
represent the United States nationally and 
internationally as a part of our cultural 
growth and development. In order to ac- 
complish this the working, musical and 
economic conditions must be such as to en- 
courage a fine professional musician to re- 
main in the service for the full 30 years. 
These conditions do not seem to exist at this 
time, and appearances are that they are 
deteriorating. 

Unless the taxpaying citizens who are in- 
terested will speak up and request the de- 
velopment of more prestige instead of less 
and for a change in some of the glaring in- 
equities in the working conditions of these 
men, these bands will be decimated beyond 
repair by the inevitable exodus of career 
personnel, 


What Freedom Means to Me 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Department of New Jersey, have 
again sponsored an “I Speak for Free- 
dom” contest and for the third straight 
year a graduate of Camden Catholic 
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High School, Camden, N.J., has been 
the winner. 

It is my privilege to express before the 
Congress my congratulations to the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars for sponsoring 
this desirable and patriotic program and 
to express as a graduate of Camden 
Catholic High School my personal con- 
gratulations to the winner, Miss Alberta 
Thiel. 

I also desire to express my congratula- 
tions to Sister Mary Frances, who had a 
great deal to do with Miss Thiel’s suc- 
cess, to Sister Mary Dorothea, the prin- 
cipal of Camden Catholic High School, 
and to all the faculty of Camden Catho- 
lic. 

I wish to insert the winning essay pa- 
per by Miss Alberta Thiel at this time 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

WHAT FREEDOM MEANS TO ME 
(By Alberta Theil, Camden Catholic High 
School) 

What is freedom? Being a teenager, I 
may not be able to express myself so well as 
you. My choice of words may not be im- 
pressive, but the thoughts they convey are 
sincere. During the transition from child- 
hood to adolescence, freedom mainly meant 
more privileges; doing what I wanted to do. 

High school, though, brought quite a 
change. At first I didn't know which course 
to take. Jokingly, I thanked my lucky stars 
that this wasn’t Russia, After all, who 
wanted to be a scientist? High school 
brought many problems which I had to solve. 
Some of my decisions were of no conse- 
quence. Nevertheless they were my deci- 
sions. I was guided by my teachers, not in- 
fluenced by them, in making the right 
choice. I still recall my first class election. 
I can't explain my feelings the day I cast 
my first vote. I was proud, happy, and even 
a little mervous. I wonder how many stu- 
dents or adults, for that matter, on the other 
side of the world have had this same expe- 
rience. These elections and everything else 
my teachers taught me, have been aimed at 
helping me grow into that type individual 
who deserves to live in the United States. 
They taught me to love my country and to 
serve it as best I could. I was not taught, 
though, that I was raised solely for the pur- 
pose of serving the state. I have learned 
much, and now as I prepare to leave school, 
I’m worried but quite anxious. 

I’m worried, just as my friends are. No 
one speaks of their fears, but we all have 
them. Now as graduating seniors, we are 
about to go into the world and carve our 
destinies. Still safe in school, we formulate 
our opinions on the world situation or the 
latest bill passed by Congress, but now we 
must let our voices be heard. We have a 
shining example to follow in our leaders of 
the past. They have defended our rights 
and privileges at all costs. Can we live up 
to these standards? WIll we hand down to 
our children a legacy as rich as that which 
we received from our parents? Will our 
children be free to speak their minds, and 
hold their own class elections, or will they 
be afraid to voice their opinions? Will the 
papers of the future broadcast news of the 
free election, or will a name simply appear 
stating that this is to be the new President? 
Will our children be free to pray to their 
God when their souls seek that consolation 
found only in prayer, or will they be forced to 
live in an atheistic atmosphere? When the 
time comes for furthering their education, 
will they be allowed their choice of a career, 
or will they be placed in a position designed 
to further the cause? Khrushchev says that 
our grandchildren will live under commu- 
nism. Will this be so? These freedoms that 
are so much a part of our lives; are they to 
be sacrificed? Can we, the teenagers of to- 
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day, stand the pressure? I hope to. I love 
my country, and no matter what the cost iS, 
I'll defend it. If war were to break out to- 
morrow, I would render every possible serv- 
ice to my fellow countrymen; and if it were 
to break out In the future, I would gladly 
give my sons or daughters. 

President Kennedy has said that the youth 
of today is soft. With all due respect to 
you, Mr. Kennedy, may I say that you are 
wrong. It's true we're enjoying ourselves, 
but deep down inside we are aware of what's 
going on. We are ready to accept responsi- 
bility. In a few years, I shall cast another 
vote, but this time it won't be for a class 
president. On the day I cast my second 
“first vote,” I will be aware of my privileg® 
and obligation to perpetuate our t 
American freedoms, freedoms which were 
purchased with the blood of our ancestor 
freedoms which must be preserved by the de- 
liberate choice of every thinking American · 


Denver Catholic Register Reports on 
Communist Propaganda and the 
Religious Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSH OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, a 
fine article recently appeared in 
Denver Catholic Register on the contrast 
between treatment being accorded thé 
religious press in this country and the 
treatment being given Comm 
propaganda, 

I commend this thoughtful article bY 
Robert Ramsey to my colleagues. I be- 
lieve it will be of special interest to all 
who are concerned about the survival of 
the religious newspapers of the country: 

An ironical situation has developed over 
the years concerning two forces that are 
violently opposed to each other, The situs 
tion is this: 

While the religious press, upolding as it 
does the most noble traditions of this Na- 
tion, was facing a postal rate increase that 
if passed, would force many of the smaller 
publications out of circulation, Communist 
newspapers and magazines from abroad wer® 
and are, being circulated throughout the 
United States free of any postal cost what- 
soever. 


TO DENY POSTAL SERVICE 


This unfortunate injustice is in the process 
of being corrected. The Honorable GLEN 
O. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska, a member of 
the Post Office Committee of the U.S. Hous? 
of Representatives, introduced H.R. 9004; 
which would deny the use of the U.S. posta 
service for the carriage of Communist politi- 
cal propaganda. 

The postal bill recently passed by the 
House included an amendment that was 
basically the same as the one introduced bY 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM. It needs only the confit” 
mation of the Senate to become a law. 

It is interesting to note the extent and 
purpose of this Communist propaganda in 
the United States. As reported in the na“ 
tional edition of the Register, July 9, 1961, 
“The total known Communist materia 
which came to the United States in 1 
from all sources was 14,170,529 packages com” 
pared to 5,973,130 packages in 1959.“ This 
was an increase of 137 percent, 
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The purpose the Reds want this material 
to achieve in the United States was clearly 
Pointed out by @ report of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. It said: 

ganda is part of a global program 
Which- ranks as one of the Kremlin's most 
important instruments of conquest.” 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM declared that “there are, 
however, some persons who do not recognize 

material as Communist propaganda and 
are, therefore, influenced by it, especially our 
& people who are the target of much of 
material. 
PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
“For instance, the port of New Orleans 
alone counted 300,000 packages of this ma- 
destined for colleges and schools in 
1 year alone. Each package contained 5 
to 15 separate pamphiets. A great volume 
Of this material goes to young people who 
are the prime targets of the Communist or- 
in every country.” 
anyone working on a Catholic news- 
Paper, however, the lies found in Commu- 
nist magazines are easily recognized. For 
, on the day that a few samples of 
Red propaganda arrived at the Register from 
Mr, CUNNINGHAM, there was a story received 
in our offices that said: 
Czechoslovakia’s Communist regime has 
. tortured, and imprisoned 17 reli- 
Coue it was reported by the Divine Word 
ews Service.” The report added that the 
Teligious were tortured and brainwashed 
Over a 7-month period in an effort to force 
to sign a confession. 
hevine Word fathers, the reported noted, 
ve been reduced from 428 to fewer than 

00 since the Communists began their cam- 
Daign against religious orders more than a 
decade ago. 

i Compare the above with these sentences 
Ound in an article “On Freedom of Reli- 
gion” in the Czechoslovak Trade 
Unions of October 1961, which was included 
in the material sent by the Congressman. 
Religious conviction may not be an ob- 
Stacle to anyone in Czechoslovakia or deter 
ho! from being active in public life, or from 
Ìding important public positions. The 
tution not only proclaims religious 
om, but also safeguards its fulfillment.” 
E PROPOSAL 

The proposal to ban Communist propa- 

Banda from the mails has, in some quarters, 
under attack. One local daily news- 
Paper urged that the Senate “knock this 
tha: mt in the head.” It pointed out 
t “Foreign mail is distributed in this 
country through cooperative agreements 
Which insure delivery of American mail 
abroad.” 
oat Would be a comforting thought to know 
t the Communists are living up to their 

t ent with the United States for mu- 
ual distribution of material from both 
tries. But we have reason to believe 

t the Reds are violating this agreement 

88 they have violated so many other agree- 


Ments in the past. + 


D iting in This Week magazine January 12, 
- Mikhail A. Elocho, who fled Russia in 
1961, said: 

To enjoy freedom of the mind it was 

to leave the Soviet Union. Dr. 

Elocho told how the Magazine Amerika, 
18 uted by the U.S. State Department, 
available only to senior Russian officials, 
Copies are passed from hand to hand 

: y times. 

‘The Russian people are intensely inter- 
“sted in what is going on abroad. The fact 
to t surreptitious means must often be used 

Bet at the truth is what disgusts think- 
People. Intellectuals, especially, suffer 
trom a sense of frustration.” 
ts When the cultural exchange came to Den- 

er past summer and Soviet books were 
“splayed in the city’s main library, a native 
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of Ukraine wrote a letter of protest to the 
Denver Post. 

In it he told how the Soviet Government 
even distorts books of its own nation to 
fit the ends of Communist indoctrination. 
How much more careful would the Reds be 
of something that comes to them from the 
United States and other free nations? 

There can be no doubt that this Com- 
munist propaganda in the United States is 
aimed at destroying this Nation and its 
people. But as matters stand now American 
taxpayers are paying for the delivery of this 
material in the United States. 

It can only be hoped, therefore, that the 
Senate of the United States will confirm 
the action taken by the House and vote to 
ban this insidious material from the U.S. 
mails, 


Udall Upper Colorado Transmission 
Lines Proposal Blasted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Interior 
Secretary Stewart Udall this afternoon 
announced a grandious scheme to spend 
$15144 million of the taxpayers money 
to build a so-called backbone power 
transmission system for the upper Colo- 
rado River project's electric power gen- 
erating facilities. 

He calls for an irresponsible and un- 
conscionable waste of public funds. His 
statement, made at the very moment this 
House debates a measure to increase the 
public debt limit to the astronomic 
amount of $300 billion is another evi- 
dence of callous disregard by Kennedy 
administration officials for fiscal sanity. 

Private power companies stand ready, 
willing, and able to build every inch of 
needed transmission lines for this sys- 
tem at no cost whatever to the Federal 
taxpayers to wheel power at a reasonable 
cost, on a fair basis and at the same 
time pay substantial State and local 
taxes. Not one cent of Federal funds 
need be spent to accomplish any objec- 
tive listed by the Secretary as the rea- 
son for Federal construction of these 
lines. 

Therefore there must be other reasons 
for his proposal. The principal reason, 
in my opinion, being that Fabian- 
minded reclamation bureaucrats again 
have propelied Udall into an egghead 
shaped orbit calculated to end in the 
transfer of control of the Upper Colo- 
rado Basin States from the local people 
to power hungry civil servants in Wash- 
ington. 

Coupling the demands for a $1512 
million raid on the Federal Treasury 
with a statement that $27 million in pri- 
vate lines will be incorporated into the 
system is no more than a cynical and de- 
ceptive attempt to perfume a stinking 
socialistic power grab. Udall is trying 
to make it seem due consideration to 
non-Federal construction of the lines 
has been given. In truth and in fact he 
has spurned private construction and 
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only tosses out this token bone to private 
enterprise to confuse the issue and 
smokescreen the fact that this, like his 
proposed Pacific Northwest-Pacific 
Southwest power intertie, is zust another 
link in the public power chain which Fa- 
bian zealots for decades have sought to 
forge in order to control the Nation's 
power and exert overwhelming politic- 
economic influence on all American 
lives. 

It is time this Congress and the Ameri- 
can people wake up and start pouring 
some of the DDT of fiscal sanity on these 
new species of creeping insects plaguing 
us and threatening, like termites, to un- 
dermine the foundations of our national 
power. 


Against an Urban Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


O IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial by 
William S. White, which appeared in the 
Washington (D.C.) Evening Star of Fri- 
day, February 9, 1962: 

AGAINST AN URBAN DEPARTMENT 
(By William S. White) 

President Kennedy’s plan to create a new 
Cabinet-rank Department of Urban Affairs 
ought to be rejected by Congress for the good 
of the country—and for the President's own 
good, if it comes to that. 

Mr. Kennedy and Goy. Nelson Rockefeller 
of New York, who hopes to be Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s GOP presidential adversary in 1964. 
have been playing old-fashioned politics on 
the issue. The prize is the favor of minor- 
ity groups and big-city people generally. 

This is not against the Constitution nor 
in violation of tradition. All the same, 
while fun is fun, there is no sound reason to 
involve the country in this enterprise. 

To set up such a Department and create in 
the person of Dr. Robert Weaver an 11th 
member of the Cabinet would be short of a 
national calamity. But it would have obvi- 
ously harmful results. The innuendo that 
opposition is based on the fact that Dr. 
Weaver is a Negro—and a distinguished one— 
is unfair. It may apply to a handful of 
southern extremists. It is not the control- 
ling factor, even to most southerners. Cer- 
tainly, it is not to the Republican opposi- 
tion—though it is true that the Republicans 
asked for the situation in a way by happily 
needling Mr. Kennedy about “not doing 
enough for the Negro.” 

To proclaim as solemn Federal policy that 
city Americans are different from other Amer- 
icans would be an act of national disunion 
when national unity was never more needed. 

To declare that city people need a special 
Government Department to have true repre- 
sentation would be to say baselessly that 
they don’t now have fully adequate repre- 
sentation. 

To set up such a Department would be 
to gather up into one immensely powerful 
new pressure agency dozens of economic, 
social, religious, and racial groups which, now 
operating separately, are already quite power- 
ful enough. 

The argument is made that because there 
long has been a Department of Agriculture 
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2 country people justice is denied un- 

til there is a Eee serving city peo- 
ple. This is demonstr: nonsense. The 
Department of 3 serves a funda- 
mental all-national interest, production of 
food and fiber. The Commerce Department 
serves an all-natlonal interest, American 
business. The Labor Department serves yet 
another all-national interest, American la- 
bor, 

Obviously, Commerce is already more help- 
ful to city than to country people. Obvi- 
ously, so is Labor. So is Treasury. 

Another argument is that the metropoli- 
tan centers can no longer solve their own 
problems. The logical extension of this is 
that a Federal Urban Department would 
shortly become the great dumping ground 
for metropolitan problems. Who in the 
cities will long suffer the headaches of hous- 
ing and transportation if these can simply 
be painlessly handed over to Washington? 
What happens to municipal responsibility, 
to local self-government? 

Of course, one motive is to reduce the 
undue power of rural pressure groups in 
Congress by increasing the power of urban 
pressure groups in the Cabinet. This is an 
odd remedy, however, when one considers 
that the big cities already have at the very 
heart of the whole thing—the choosing of 
a President—a wholly disproportionate 
power both in the nominating and electing 


processes. 

Finally, this reform is, amid our somber 
world realities, an unnecessarily little thing. 
What great cold war commander really 
wants to be remembered as the man who 
created a Department of Urban Affairs at 
an hour when national survival is in ques- 
tion? What hot war commander would 
want to be remembered as the man who 
improved the quartermaster's system of 
counting GI underwear? 


New Jersey: Medicine Chest of the 
Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, any in- 
dustry that contributes a $90 million 
payroll annually would be welcomed by 
any one of our States. But when an 
industry contributes that amount of 
money plus a real public service, it be- 
comes much more important than a sim- 
ple segment of the local economy. The 
pharmaceutical industry of New Jersey 
issuch anindustry. For because of their 
costly and constant research into the 
problems of life and disease, New Jersey 
drug and medicine manufacturers have 
in large part been responsible for pre- 
serving the lives of 5 million Americans. 

On Sunday, the 18th, the Newark 
Star-Ledger featured a story written by 
my good friend and very able newsman, 
Dick Shafer, about this industry that 
is so vital to all of America, and indeed 
all of the world. Such a story warrants 
the attention of.citizens throughout our 
Nation, for it is a story that has affected 
and will continue to affect them. 

New JERSEY: MEDICINE CHEST OF THE NATION 
(By Richard O. Shafer) 

Try to visualize a gigantic medicine chest 

costing a half-billion dollars and you have 
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a mental picture of the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry in New Jersey. 

In fact, because of its size and scope, New 
Jersey is known far and wide as “The Medi- 
cine Chest of the Nation.” 

Daily, 18,000 workers enter the gates of 
New Jersey’s 19 pharmaceutical firms and 
123 drug-making houses. 

Their annual payroll is $90 million. 

The firms spend $50 million a year in re- 
search for new and better drugs—nearly a 
quarter of the total amount spent through- 
out the country. 

MIRACLE WEAPONS 


They make 15 percent of all the medicine 
in America. 

Their sales around the world amount to 
$400 million a year. 

Some of the most important lifesaving 
discoveries of the last 20 years have been 
made in the laboratories of the great re- 
search and manufacturing firms in New Jer- 
sey. 
They include penicillin, streptomycin, cor- 
tisone, sulfa drugs, tranquilizers, vitamins, 
cardiovascular agents and new surgical 
dressings 


They are among the miracle weapons which 
in a brief few years have helped add two 
decades to the average American lifespan. 

One by one, yesterday's remedies have met 
sudden death in the research laboratories 
scattered around the Garden State. 


LONGER LIFESPAN 


The industry claims that 7 out of 10 of 
today's prescriptions could not have been 
written as recently as 1950 because they had 
not yet been discovered. 

Such agents as antibiotics, the sulfas and 
vaccines enable people to live longer because 
people no longer succumb to the infections 
and epidemics which used to strike in the 
early and middle years. 

With population experts predicting that by 
1980 there will be twice as many Americans 
over 65 than there were in 1950, medical 
research is being concentrated now on the 
ailments of the aging—such unsolved mys- 
teries as cancer, heart disease, hardening of 
the arteries, strokes and mental illness. 

RESEARCH COSTLY 


It is the tremendous cost of research which 
is responsible for the cost of a bottle of 
medicine in the corner drugstore, says the 
industry. 

Of 100,000 pharmaceutical compounds 
tested in 1958, only 63 entered the market 
as new prescription drugs. 

In the early search for antibiotics, 55 
scientists in one New Jersey laboratory 
screened thousands of samples of soil at a 
cost of $4 million before finding a potent 
disease-killing mold in a spadeful of Mis- 
souri mud. 

New Jersey companies have played a key 
role at every stage of the development of 
today’s wonder drugs. 

HOST OF DRUGS 


The sulfa drugs appeared in 1937. In the 
years that followed came synthetic com- 
pounds to combat malaria, antiblotics such 
as penicillin and streptomycin, cortisone 
which has relieved the agony and restored 
thousands of arthritic sufferers to useful 
living, isoniazid and other drugs for tuber- 
culosis. 

They were followed by a host of others— 
tranquilizers, polio vaccines, an oral drug 
for diabetes, a remedy for migraine head- 
aches, vitamins, a surgical dressing which 
merely by application stops massive bleeding. 

Statistics show that since 1930 deaths per 
100,000 have fallen from 402 to 32 in cases 
of pneumonia and influenza, from 77 to 7 in 
cases of tuberculosis, and to only one-thir- 
teenth as many maternal deaths in child- 
birth. 

Another way to grasp the research story, 
says an industry spokesman, is to visualize 
it in terms of a‘ vast cemetery—a cemetery 
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that never was. Today, there are 5 million 
fewer tombstones in the United States than 
there would have been had the death rate 
held the line against the march of medicine. 


Secretary for Urban Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILIO O. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation’s oldest newspaper of continuous 
publication is also one of the major met- 
ropolitan journals in the country. The 
Hartford Courant, widely known as 3 
leader of newspaper opinion, has ex- 
amined President Kennedy’s program to 
combine existing agencies dealing with 
urban affairs into one Cabinet office and 
thus increase effectiveness of such pro- 
grams through greater coordination. 

The Courant has stated the case re 
lating to trends by which cities con: 
tinue to grow. It has also warned that 
this growth can be viewed as good or 
depending on the planning that will be 
undertaken to meet its needs. This i$ 
the purpose of the Department of Urban 
Affairs, and I feel this editorial con- 
stitutes a strong argument in its behalf: 

SEcRETARY FOR URBAN AFFAIRS 


There is little doubt that one of thë 
measures to be proposed by President Ken“ 
nedy will be the establishment of a Cabinet 
post for urban affairs. The matter erie 
widely discussed at the last session, But 
the climate at that time was not considered 
favorable, particularly when the p: 
was good that a Negro would receive th® 
appointment. But the pressures have con- 
tinued to grow as the interrelations of Fed- 
eral and municipal governments have so” 
creased by the day. 

This is rapidly becoming an urban na- 
tion. But the political power in most States 
has been disproportionately in the hands — 
rural areas, This is true to a degree In 
Connecticut, but it is even more marked 
in some of the Southern States. To this 
picture must be added the fact that there 15 
a kind of automatic opposition A rural rep“ 
resentatives to anything that is good for 
the city. 

The result has been that, to arrest urban 
decay and rebuild cities it has been neces” 
sary to bypass State legislatures and deal 
directly with the Federal Government 
Thus, in many cities the traditional Fed- 
eral-State relationship has been replaced DY 
the new Federal-municipal relationship, The 
process of urbanization continues, and mary 
States traditionally thought of as rural noW 
have an urban majority. These include 
Alabama, Georgia, Iowa, Montana, Nebraska. 
Tennessee, and Virginia. 

As this process continues and the suburbs 
radiate from the central cities they are be- 
coming fused into a new socioeconomic 
entity. For want of better name we ca 
the result megalopolis. We live in the largest 
of these, the New York-Connecticut-north- 
eastern New Jersey complex in which 148 
million people live. One unchallengable pre- 
diction made recently by Robert C. 
president of the Population Reference 
Bureau: Metropolitan areas will even 
larger. The trek to the city is worldwide- 
Whether this will be good or bad d 
on planning. 
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One has to think how close interstate 
transportation in this area is to complete 
down to realize the community of in- 
terest that exists in the components that 
Make up the megalopolis. For reasons men- 
tioned such problems have not always been 
dealt with promptly or adequately. The fa- 
Miliar law that mature abhors a vacuum 
is also true in government. Where a need 
exists but is not met by existing forms of 
government, new forms will come into being. 
is the now ancient story of the New 
, the beginning of Federal intrusion into 
affairs. It now comes to a natural 
culmination in a department of the Federal 
ernment that deals directly with local 
Communities. And those rural legislators 
Who have built-in antipathy for the cities 
can truly say: We asked for it. +» 


Junking the U.N. Is Not the Answer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr, SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, oc- 
some people advance the 
argument that the United States should 
Withdraw from the United Nations, and 
by turn this organization over to 
Communists, which is precisely what 
the Communists have wanted. In an- 
Swering some of these arguments, the 
Pella (Iowa) Chronicle recently carried 
an editorial which I would like to call to 
attention of my colleagues. 
The editorial follows: 
JUNKING THE U.N. Is NOT THE ANSWER 
<a & Voice of the Public letter to the editor 
issue a reader voices some question- 
Packed opinions, these concerning a recent 
on the need for continued support 
Of the United Nations. 
We'do not choose to categorize these ques- 
and attempt to answer each one in suc- 
Session simply because we do not possess the 
Power to predict the future, nor are we mili- 
or diplomats in strategic positions in- 
volving world affairs. We have considered 
both sides of the story, read some facts and 
considered their source, then express 
Our own opinion. 
With the Soviet Union and some other na- 
unwilling to support the recent Congo 
Operation, the U.N. finds itself in serious 
Cial trouble, Hoping to keep the world 
is tion on its feet, President Kennedy 
85 Congress to approve the purchase of 
me-half of the proposed $200 million bond 
© which would rebuild United Nations 


ces. 

UN. critics now are actively engaged in 
Oting the collapse of the United Nations 
Jeennization and present some strong ob- 
ections. They call U.N. supporters idealistic, 
a taining it would be impossible for all 
to tons made at the world bargaining table 
8 be in the best interest of the United 
lates. This is a human problem in every 
% gislative body the world over. Nations, like 
Pecial interest groups in towns and cities, 
ss of their noble cause, do not always 

Teceive decisions in their favor. 
4 We might ask the UN. critics if they're 
Ot just a little idealistic in assuming there 
ght be some type of world or even allied 
nization where the United States will be 


able to advance her interests without ob- 
struction, 
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The United Nations was organized not as a 
guarantee for world peace, but as a place 
where nations could work together to achieve 
peace and understanding through negotia- 
tions. This method was considered far better 
than the use of guns and bombs to attain the 
same goals. 

Another strong argument against the U.S. 
holding membership in the United Nations is 
that through the veto power, the Soviet 
Union has the Security Council under its 
control. But this does not apply to the 
Assembly. 

Regardless of our position or voting power 
in the UN., the United States is recognized 
for its democratic power and influence 
throughout the world. Our main effort in 
the U.N. should be to get all small nations 
and so-called neutral nations interested and 
willing to work for human dignity and the 
common principles of liberty to which man- 
kind everywhere is entitled. Unless the 
United States is able to show and convince 
the peoples of the world that our efforts are 
for the good, there is no hope. 

But before we take the critical stand of 
pulling out and going it alone, we should re- 
member one encouraging thing * * * there 
are many nations anxious to work with us, 
and look to us for leadership. Withdrawing 
ourselves from them is unthinkable. 

As we see it the United Nations must be 
given a chance to prove itself worthy of 
worldwide confidence. As citizens of a free 
and democratic nation we should do every- 
thing we can to further our interests in peace 
and freedom, rather than set out to conjure 
misgivings about the one organization which 
holds the greatest hope for peace in the world 
today. 


Your Work for Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article appearing 
in the Oil City-Franklin-Clarion (Pa.) 
Derrick, Thursday, February 15, 1962: 

Your Work For GOVERNMENT 


The average American now puts in con- 
siderably more than one-fourth of his work- 
ing time just to meet Federal, State, and 
local tax bills. 

So great has the tax load become that 2 
hours and 19 minutes of each 8-hour day 
are worked exclusively for taxes, according 
to statistics compiled by Tax Foundation, 
Inc. It is far and away the biggest drag on 
the earnings of the average American. 

Compared with the time required to meet 
tax bills in fiscal 1962, Americans work 1 
hour and 23 minutes of an 8-hour day to 
meet the bills for food and tobacco; 1 hour 
and 24 minutes for housing and household 
operations; 33 minutes for clothing and ac- 
cessories; 21 minutes for medical and dental 
care; 39 minutes for transportation; 19 min- 
utes for recreation; and 1 hour and 2 min- 
utes for all other purposes. 

High as the work-tax ratio now is, the end 
is not in sight. It will go still higher and 
considerably more of the proceeds of each 
8-hour day will be needed to meet tax bills 
if proposed expenditures for fiscal 1963 are 
not slashed. On the Federal level alone an 
increase of several billion dollars is proposed. 

Certainly this steadily increasing tax in- 
road upon the earning capacity of the indi- 
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vidual should cause Americans generally to 
pause and consider the whole fiscal status 
of government. 

Just 25 years ago our national debt was 
$18 billion; today, it is $298 billion. Just 25 
years ago our national budget was $6 billion; 
today it is $92.5 billion. 

The big question is, How much further 
can we go before the whole financial roof 
comes crashing down around our heads? 


Let’s Win the Race in Liquid Space 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
December issue of Navy—the magazine 
of seapower, there appeared a very 
thought provoking editorial entitled 
“Let's Win the Race in Liquid Space” 
and I commend its reading to all those 
interested and concérned about the fu- 
ture security of the United States. 

The editorial follows: 

Let’s WIN THE RACE IN LIQUID SPACE 


The latest issue of the authoritative Jane's 
Fighting Ships reported developments in the 
Soviet Navy which, although predicted, nev- 
ertheless portend a defense problem of great 
magnitude for the United States. 

According to the estimates of Jane's edi- 
tors, the U.S.S.R. has from 6 to 12 nu- 
clear-powered submarines built or building 
and 18 conventional submarines capable of 
firing missiles. While some (temporary) 
solace may be taken from the fact that the 
potential enemy, as far as we know, has not 
yet wedded a ballistic missile of the Polaris 
type to an atomic submarine, it would be 
highly imprudent to assume that he will not 
be able to do this within the next few years. 

The growing undersea threat is causing 
deep concern to Navy planners who fear that 
the antisubmarine warfare link in our con- 
tinental defense chain has been given too 
little national attention and too few dollars 
to strengthen it. They know that, given 
our present ASW forces and equipment, an 
enemy Polaris submarine force would be 
capable of outflanking our latest early warn- 
ing system and sneaking past the ballistic 
peo defenses we are hoping to have by 
1966. 

When the average American hears about 
the amazing job the ballistic missile early 
warning system (BMEWS) is going to do— 
it will give us a 15-minute notice of an 
enemy ICBM attack launched from 5,000 
miles away—he probably feels that conti- 
nental defense is in pretty good shape. But, 
is it—really? 

Certainly, when completed, BMEWS will 
be a good system for detecting IBMs fired 
from bases in the Soviet empire. Presum- 
ably, those bombers we maintain on a 15- 
minute ground alert would have time to get 
into the air. Our immobile long-range mis- 
siles, buried in concrete silos underground, 
would, of course, have to “ride out” the at- 
tack as best they could. 

But BMEWS will be of no help in detecting 
missiles launched from close-in submarines. 
Enemy submarines in the Gulf of Mexico, 
our unguarded cellar door, would be partic- 
ularly worrisome. Even when the Midas 
satellite early warning system is perfected 
to provide immediate detection of missile 
firings, our defense is hardly like to have 
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time to react effectively against rockets fired 
from submarines lying off our shores. 

The United States has under development 
only one antimissile missile system, the 
Nike-Zeus. If, and when, Zeus becomes 
operation, we will have a partial defense 
against enemy ICBM’s. But Zeus will be 
no miracle missile. Submarine-launched 
rockets, which have to travel a much shorter 
distance to their targets than ICBM's, are 
likely to have landed before Zeus can get 
off the ground. 

Clearly, the coming Soviet Polaris-type ca- 
pability poses a tremendous threat to our 
continental defense - to our strategic retalla- 
tory bases on land, our cities and industrial 
complexes. Are we doing enough about it? 
Some of the men most directly concerned 
with meeting of the challenge think not. 

Vice Adm. John 8. (Jimmy) Tach, 
Pacific Fleet Antisubmarine Warfare Chief, 
recently warned that the United States has 
not “faced up” to the epemy atomic sub- 
marine problem, which he called one of the 
major ones of nuclear-age defense. The ad- 
miral sald that techniques and equipment 
for combating conventional submarines are 
simply not good enough to guarantee detec- 
tion and tracking of those propelled by nu- 
clear energy. He knows firsthand, from war- 
game experience, how difficult it is to find 
and close in on a nuclear submarine which 
wants to evade detection. 

There is one school of thought that be- 
lieves we should keep to our persent substan- 
tial, but far from allout ASW program until 
we get some real breakthroughs in detection 
methods. There is no denying that signifi- 
cant technological advances will be necessary 
if we are to be able to blunt fully the nuclear 
submarine threat. 

But there is also a do-more school and it, 
happily, appears to be winning converts. Its 
members say we should: Go full speed ahead 
on our ASW research and development effort 
and oceanographic studies; assign atomic 
submarines as integral units of the special 
ASW task groups we maintain in the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Fleets; hasten the creation 
of all-nuclear-powered hunter-killer teams 
(frigates, destroyers, 
install more and better 
passive surveillance systems in key ocean 
areas in order to detect movements of sig- 
nificant numbers of enemy undersea craft. 

The United States and its allies have many 
advantages in conducting ASW operations as 
compared with the Soviet Union. We have 
more favorable geography. We have control 
of the seas, including those restricted areas 
through which enemy submarines would 
have to pass to reach the wide open oceans; 
we have an ASW force-in-being, long-range 
and mobile, capable of being expanded and 
improved whereas the Russian fleet has only 
an inshore ASW capability at this time. 


It remains for us to exploit our advantages 
and to counter the developing threat with 
a concerted national drive. The Navy un- 
derstands the problem, but static percentage 
budgets from the close of the Korean war 
until fiscal 1962 did not provide adequate 
funds for what was considered a defensive, 
less than highest priority item. The situa- 
tion can only become more urgent. The 
Navy, Defense Department, and White House 
have an obligation to explain it to the man- 
on-the-street. Until the public understands 
the problem, the chances are that an ade- 
quate solution will be delayed. 

We do not have all the answers to the 
question of defeating enemy nuclear-powered 
submarines, either as antishipping weapons 
or missile carriers. But, fortunately, the 
Russians, do not yet have a significant num- 
ber of such ships. There is, therefore, time to 
act. One of the Nation’s most successful 
football coaches, Ben Schwartzwalder of 

, has this sign posted in the locker 
room before his big games: 
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“When the going gets tough, the tough get 


It would make more sense for us, as we 
contemplate the Soviet missile-submarine 
threat, to “get going” before the “going gets 
tough.“ 


Urban Affairs Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
metropolitan areas of the Northeastern 
United States are intensely interested 
in the President’s proposal to create a 
new Department of Urban Affairs by 
grouping those agencies now concerned 
with the tremendous population in our 
cities. 

This proposal has received wide sup- 
port, from all sectors of the communi- 
ties I represent. One of the newspapers 
published in my district is the Bristol 
Press, and I introduce the editorial 
printed in this paper to support the pro- 
posal. It refers to the programs now 
under way to benefit that community 
and the solutions which, I believe, a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs can expedite. 


I hope that other members will note 
well the statement of this editorial that 
there is a dire need for a Department 
of Urban Affairs in our Government. 

The editorial is attached: 

URBAN Arrams DEPARTMENT 


Mayor Richard C. Lee, of New Haven, has 
been signally honored by the Democratic 
State central committee or, if you prefer, 
State Chairman John B. Bailey, for his gra- 
ciousness in stepping down as an aspirant 
for the U.S. senatorial nomination, once the 
word was passed that Ribicoff is the pick. He 
has been named chairman of the Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner, a fund-raising event to 
be staged next month at Hartford. 

Yet, in spite of the fact that Mayor Lee 
has been victorious at the polls four times 
in succession in his quest to be chief execu- 
tive of Connecticut's second largest city, he 
will probably be best remembered as the 
years roll by not as a politician but as a 
specialist on urban renewal and redevelop- 
ment. 

Through his efforts the face of New Haven 
has been so changed that a casual visitor 
would hardly recognize the City of Elms. 

Which brings us to a point. There is no 
question that another position is needed 
in the President’s Cabinet. From a domestic 
angle there is a dire need for a Department 
of Urban Affairs. It is important enough 
to rate Cabinet status since it is an undeni- 
able fact that the trend of population is to 
the urban areas and it constitutes a gigantic 
problem of planning, redevelopment, and 
renewal, slum clearance, and transportation 
systems. 

There are only 11 States, we are informed 
by the experts, which can still be properly 
classified as rural out of the 50 States in the 
Union. And the population of each of these 
11 States is low in comparison with the 
media, Population statisticians tell us that 
by the year 2000 A.D. the urban population 
in the United States will probably rise from 
its present 70 percent to 85 percent of the 
total. 
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Due to our system of State representation 
in our several legislatures we find that in 
many States, Connecticut included, the as- 
semblies are controlled by elected represent- 
atives from rural areas, who will do as little 
as possible to ease the plight of the cities. 
As a result, the municipal leaders have 
turned to Washington for assistance in ever- 
increasing numbers, ý 

There is no better example of this than 
in our own community. Mayor Walter J. 
Murphy, Jr., has expended a large portion 
of his time and energies since being elected 
chief executive, trying to get for his city 
all of the Federal assistance and moneys 
possible for the betterment and moderniza- 4 
tion of our city. His success in getting ap- 
proval for some $9 million for urban renewal 
is spectacular to say the least. 

Getting back to the national picture, we 
belleve that it is absolutely necessary to 
have the efforts to modernize our urban 
areas coordinated under a Federal bureau- 
The whole idea is so vast that it will be 
impossible for the States themselves to 
finance the projects which must be initiated 
as the flight to the urban centers continues. 

Connecticut, for such a comparatively 
small State, has been signally honored by 
the Kennedy administration. We have 8 
Cabinet member and the Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman. 

It may be too much to ask of President 
Kennedy, but it certainly seems reasonable 
that if a Department of Urban Affairs 18 
established and the President persists in his 
declaration that he will appoint the best 
men he can find to administrative posts 
regardless of political affiliation or party 
contribution, he could not find a better Sec- 
retary for his new Department than Mayor 
Richard C. Lee, of New Haven. 


The Committee Fights Back 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I present the text 
of an editorial appearing on Monday, 
January 8, 1962, in the Richmond News 
Leader, a newspaper published in the 
beautiful capital of the State of Virginia. 

The fullest, accurate available infor- 
mation about this subject matter is, I 
believe, timely, pertinent, and should 
be of value to anyone who desires the 
truth in the premises. 

[From Richmond News Leader, Jan. 8, 1962] 
Tse COMMITTEE FIGHTS Back 

On May 12-14, 1960, the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee attempted to hold 
hearings in the San Francisco City Hall on 
Communist activities in the California ares. 
The hearings were completely disrupted by 
a riotous mob, composed chiefly of college 
students demanding that the committee be 
abolished. Some weeks after the incident, 
the committee had a 45-minute motion pic- 
ture film prepared from pictures taken at 
the time by San Francisco television sta- 
tions. This film, “Operation Abolition,” has 
been shown widely around the United States; 
it has itself become an issue of intense 
controversy. x 

The film is a shocker. Most Americans 
never knowingly have seen a real, live Com- 
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munist in action; few Americans ever have 
Witnessed a full-scale riot. Whatever its 

uential inaccuracies may have been, 
the film vividly educates its viewers in the 
techniques of the Communist apparatus put 
to work in our own country. Here is the 
Ugly, impassioned face of anarchy—an or- 
ganized and well-planned attempt to over- 
throw an agency of the U.S. Government by 
force and violence. 

To Communist sympathizers, and to 
Woolly liberals known as anti-anti-Com- 
Munists, the film has proved entirely too 
Successful. Last year they embarked upon 
& concerted effort to discredit “Operation 
Abolition” as a mass of “distortions.” The 
Nation, the Reporter, the Washington Post, 
and the National Council of Churches have 
Played significant parts in this effort, and 
it must be said that in many respects their 
Campaign has achieved its purpose. “Opera- 


Last week the House committee released 
an 80-page report, “The Truth About the 
Film ‘Operation Abolition’.". In our view, 
this report is an impressive and altogether 
Convincing refutation of the charges made 
against the film. The committee acknowl- 
edges that a few shots in the film are out 
Of sequence, but persons who have seen 
the film will agree that these flaws are 
Wholly immaterial in terms of the film as 
& Whole. 

The committee's report is not entirely de- 
fensive, It carries an assault against the 
National Council of Churches for the NCC's 
82-page pamphlet, “Operation Abolition: 
Some Facts and Some Comments.” Persons 
Who have tended to support the NCC may 
Well be shocked by the House Committee s 
blunt charges of unethical and dishonest 

by a body that poses loftily as 
for more than 30 million Protest- 

The committee report says: 

e slanting of the National Council of 
urches’ document is obvious from the 
It er in which it has been put together. 

Opens with an almost two-page statement 
adopted by the NCC on February 22, 1961— 
a statement which, without any justification 
Whatsoever, makes vicious insinuations 

the committee. [The booklet con- 
tinues with 30 pages of statements and edi- 
als about the film, balanced 16-2 against 
film and the House Committee; these 
are intended to present “some facts on 
Which there seems to be no serious 
ment“ and also comments by “responsible” 
Publications and writers.] But some of the 
acts“ in the National Council of Churches’ 
report are not facts at all. They are false- 
hoods or misleading half-truths, and there 
Th sharp disagreement concerning them. 
ere would be nothing unfair or wrong in 
NCC pamphlet's lineup against the com- 
Mittee and the film if the statements, edi- 
Pa columns, etc., quoted in the bro- 
h ure, were completely truthful. In fact, 

Owever, every single one of these items con- 
i either outright falsehoods, distortions 
ti the truth, or subtle, unfounded insinua- 

Ons against the committee and the film.” 
nt is apparent, says the committee report, 
j t the NCO’s booklet “is anything but an 

jective or scholarly document.” On the 

trary, “it is obviously prejudiced and 
piled to advance a certain view, while 
laiming any such objective.” 

The NCC booklet at one point quotes J. 
H Hoover on certain opposition to the 
Say committee that arose in San Fran- 
d in 1959. Says the NCC: “Mr. Hoover 
Sata not indicate that there was any sub- 
ive influence involved in this opposition 
n 1959." But the House committee's report 

ws that the NCC’s compilers lifted 
ver's quotation neatly out of context. 


ants. 
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Hoover was indeed talking about the party. 
But the NCC left that sentence out. 

The national council says its is booklet 
that the committee and its chairman, Con- 
gressman FRANCIS WALTER, have themselves 
“admitted that the film contains distor- 
tions." Says the committee report: This, 
of course, is completely untrue. Neither Mr. 
WALTER nor any member of the committee 
staff has admitted distortions in the film.” 

The committee closes its rebuttal report 
by asserting once more that the San Fran- 
cisco riots were deliberately planned and 
instigated by the Communist Party. Then 
the report adds this, and we leave it to sup- 
porters of the NCC and defenders of the 
cap and gown to think about: 

“But was the party alone responsible? 
Would it have succeeded in fomenting 
violence without the help of the false, in- 
flammatory statements of the professors and 
clergymen who had [publicized charges 
against the committee in letters to news- 
papers and through other media]? Perhaps 
it would have, perhaps not. However, there 
can be no doubt but that these statements, 
signed primarily by non-Communists, played 
a major part in what has been described as 
the most successful Communist coup in the 
bay drea in 25 years. The party owes a debt 
of gratitude to the professors and clergymen 
who helped it on this score.” 


Proposed Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Uncle Sam for Mayor?” which 
appeared in the February 10, 1961, edi- 
tion of the Shelbyville Und.) News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNCLE Sam ror MAYOR? 


The President has asked that Congress 

“speak its will” on his demand for a new 
Cabinet-rank Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing. It is, of course, the duty of 
Congress to do just that—to say whether or 
not it favors ultimate federalizing of our 
cities and cutting the umbilical cords that 
connect them with the sovereign States of 
which they are now a part. 
Since our Congressmen and Senators are 
perforce residents of our only Federal city, 
Washington, D.C. and which has been the 
charge of Congress since its founding in 
1790—they have a unique opportunity to 
study Federal municipal management at 
close range. e 

They are aware, of course, that no city in 
the world has been blessed with more opulent 
buildings and monuments, or so many of 
them, at public expense. They know, too, 
that Government being the principal indus- 
try, the Federal payroll makes the city eco- 
nomically bombproof. Yet in the face of 
these peculiar advantages, they will see in 
official reports, a city of expanding slums, 
relatively poor schools, rising delinquency, 
fiourishing crime as well as the usual metro- 
politan ills that include an out-of-hand 
transportation problem. 

And likewise our solons are in a good po- 
sition to weigh the argument that since 
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farmers, who are a minority, have their De- 
partment of Agriculture, city people, now in 
the majority, should have a Cabinet depart- 
ment, too. The lawmakers, aware of Agri- 
culture's $6 billion a year effort to solve the 
farm problem, and the fact that it remains, 
after 30 years, as baffling as ever, may prop- 
erly despair of benefits to the taxpayer from 
Federal interference at city hall. 

But, most of all, our representatives in 
Washington should recognize—in what ap- 
pears on the surface to be merely the merg- 
ing of two existing Federal agencies, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency and the 
Federal Housing Authority—a further grab 
for centralized power. 


Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow the House will be called upon 
to consider President Kennedy's Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 whose purpose is 
to raise to departmental status the func- 
tions of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency so that Federal functions relat- 
ing to urban affairs and housing can 
have a voice in the Cabinet and be given 
the proper weight and position in the 
overall administration of the executive 
branch. The plan would create a new 
Department in the executive branch and 
transfer to it the existing functions of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 

I am very much in favor of this plan 
and early in March 1961 introduced 
legislation to create a Department of 
Urban Affairs. I appeared before the 
Committee on Government Operations 
urging its favorable consideration of the 
matter. 

A Federal Department of Urban Af- 
fairs would create a focal point for urban 
problems; a clearinghouse for research 
studies on all phases of urban growth 
and development; and a service organi- 
zation to assist State and local govern- 
ments in the delineation of problems 
and the formation of methods and tech- 
niques for handling overall planning and 
development as well as specific details. 

In the New York Times of January 26, 
1962, there appeared an editorial sup- 
porting the President’s reorganization 
plan which, in my opinion, should be 
brought to the attention of every Mem- 
ber of this body. I therefore include the 
editorial with these remarks: 

A New Day FOR CITIES 

The needs of a nation rapidly becoming 
urbanized will be served if President Ken- 
nedy succeeds in his effort to create by Ex- 
ecutive order a new Cabinet Department for 
cities. 

Mr. Kennedy's proposed reorganization 
plan will not survive, however, unless the 
President and the leadership of the Demo- 
cratic majority in both chambers are ready 
to make a real fight against a floor vote to 
kill it. The Republicans deserve the casti- 
gation the President gave them for lining up 
solidly in the Rules Committee against a 
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measure that will contribute to the welfare 
of areas in which 70 percent of the country’s 
people now live. But the criticism should 
apply with equal force to the southern Dem- 
ocrats whose hostility stems primarily from 
Mr. Kennedy's now openly declared inten- 
tion to make Dr. Robert C. Weaver, a Negro, 
the Department's first Secretary. 

The responsibility of both parties Is to 
enact legislation in the national interest and 
not to use every session of Congress as a 
preparatory ground for the next election. 
Respect for democracy is not enhanced by 
the spectacle of Democrats and Republicans 
coming to Washington after each election 
with their eyes firmly riveted on the next 
one, rather than on the country's require- 
ments. 


Indian Affairs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 26, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Purl 
Willis, of El Cajon, Calif., is well known 
to many of us as a man who has devoted 
much of his life to the welfare of In- 
dians and particularly to those who 
compose the membership of the Mission 
Indian Federation. 

Mr. Willis has been deeply concerned 
recently because of appropriations to 
the Indian Bureau amounting to several 
million dollars to administer its pro- 
grams in California where, he contends, 
the Bureau has no responsibility for the 
Indian population. 

Under leave granted, I include with 
my remarks a letter to the editor of the 
Washington Star prepared by Mr. Willis 
in rebuttal to a recent article on Indian 
affairs in that newspaper: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
February 12, 1962. 
EDITOR, THE SUNDAY STAR, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have read with deep interest 
and concern the article in the Editorial sec- 
tion of the Sunday Star, titled "The Van- 
ishing Race,” by Lee Lorick Prina. 

In the belief that your columns are open 
for persons qualified to take issue with the 
views, and apparent build-up commendation 
of the expanding policy of the new Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, I haey prepared this 
statement. My criticism is not meant to be 
personal—my statements ared irected at the 
bureau system, and not the individual. 

The Washington Star, to my own personal 
knowledge across the years, has a strong and 
loyal reading public, and justly so. Articles 
in the editorial columns, carry a special ap- 
peal to your readers, and especially when the 
writer covers our treatment of the American 
Indian. The subject has not been exhausted. 
The public, in my belief, is deeply interested 
in the present plight of the Indian—the feel- 
ing is that the Indian has not received a 
square deal—his inherent and simple sacred 
rights under the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights, in this arbitrary wardship status, has 
brought shame on our Nation. 

“THE INDIAN BUREAU SHOULD BE ABOLISHED” 


This is the position I take in the discussion 
of the issues your staff writer presents. Be- 
ing familiar with the expanding policy of 
the new Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. 
Nash and his staff, and the contributing task 
force foundation-supported writers (and 
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these literary array are well known), Mr. 
Prina had a full library of material from 
which tod raw in his very extensive article. 
It should be answered, because it can be by 
unanswerable official documented evidence, 
and this evidence, fully justifies the position 
I defend in the use of the heading above: 
“The Indian Bureau Should Be Abolished.” 

I would recommend changing the subhead, 
“Federal Aid to Indians Still Growing“ to 
“Federal Aid to the Indian Bureau,“ because 
in effect that is the real object for the grow- 
ing budget. That has been the official ver- 
dict of every official investigation committee 
of Congress during the last 20 or more years. 
This has been the policy of the Indian Bu- 
reau through all administrations. The rec- 
ord up to now has been like this: A man on 
being confirmed as Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, or even when being questioned as 
to his ideas for improving the relationship 
between the Government and Indians, in- 
variably has been, that “I believe that we 
can improve the condition of the Indians; 
und make it possible to turn them all free— 
I will work myself out of a job.“ 

Yes, that was the first announcement of 
Commissioner Emmons when he took office 
in August 1953. His record in office does not 
show that he worked to that end. One of 
the last acts of Secretary of the Interior Sea- 
ton and Commissioner Emmons, in a special 
release dated January 7, 1959, arbitrarily 
extended the trust period on all Indian lands 
that were then expiring. This drastic di- 
rective closed the door of hope for Indians 
who urged full title to their restricted lands. 
That order reemphasized the new policy to 
not release a tribe from Federal wardship, 
until sometime in the distant future, and 
then only at the pleasure of the Secretary 
(Indian Bureau). This action was intended 
to completely nullify the policy so clearly 
set forth in House Concurrent Resolution 108, 
unanimously approved by Congress after ex- 
tensive hearings. Resolution 108 was ap- 
proved before Mr. Emmons took office. 

The Indian Bureau, those who really make 
its policy, have carried on an all-out war 
against House Concurrent Resolution 108, 
and have brought into its campaign numer- 
ous organized pressure groups and individ- 
ual foundation-supported writers (Indian 
leaders charge that was the goal of the task 
force campaign of 1961) to end in a great 
swoop on Congress to completely “erase House 
Concurrent Resolution 108.“ and thus repudi- 
ate that simple, sound decision of Congress 
to extend to the Indian race, a sacred right 
so ruthlessly denied him across the cen- 
tury. One needs but to read Resolution 108, 
to know that it was an honest attempt to 
redeem our national honor, Just what was 
the goal of those who planned the task 
force? To get Indians from all sections of 
the Indian country to get behind the ex- 
panding scheme of the Secretary of the In- 
terior and his chief, Assistant Carver, to 
make permanent the Indian Bureau as a con- 
tinuing administrative agency. The archi- 
tects who built this Bureau spaceship, were 
called to order by Dr. Sol Tax, an arch- 
aeologist at the University of Chicago in June 
1961, and whose first words of welcome were, 
“Termination is dead, because Secretary 
Udall and, his Assistant Carver have said so 
very clearly,” 

HIGH-PRESSURE GROUPS SUPPORTING EXPANDING 

POLICY OF INDIAN BUREAU INTO A PERMANENT 

AGENCY IDENTIFIED 


During the heated campaign of 1960, Can- 
didate Kennedy commended these Bureau 
supporters, in these words * * If I am 
elected, my-administration will be vitally in- 
terested in the suggestions and recommenda- 
tions of these citizen groups.” 

Here are those groups and organizations: 
(a) National Congress of American Indians, 
(b) Association on American Indian Affairs, 
(% American Friends Service Committee, 
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(d) American Civil Liberties Union, (e) Ar- 
row, Inc. 

We would not question the right of these 
organizations to join those who insist on 
keeping the authority of the old- Indian 
Bureau in perpetual control of Indian life, 
even under this definite expanding policy. 
but we do oppose its methods and the final 
injury to the Indian race its continuance 
will bring. 

We must be constructive in our opposition 
to the expanding policy of Indian Commis- 
sioner Nash, so clearly depicted in the Prina 
editorial. We refer to the third paragraph 
of that story: 

“In other words, Mr. Nash said, the Fed- 
eral Government provides all Government 


- services for Indians living on reservations, 


such as building highways, running schools, 
and welfare programs. Other citizens, not 
descendants of the first Americans, receive 
these from their localities. In addition, the 
Federal Government also gives to Indians 
free medical care and acts as manager for 
Indian estate land.“ 

Speaking for California, and I know in- 
timately Indian problems throughout the 
State, I say in measured words, the services 
and the things, to which you credit Commis- 
sioner Nash, being done for the Indians liv- 
ing on reservations, is positively not being 
done in California. None of the California 
Indians receive Government ald, welfare. 
public schools, hospitalization or medical 
care, sanitation, or housing, etc., and there is 
not one Indian Bureau policeman in the 
State. All law enforcement in California, 
among Indians who reside on their (self- 
owned) restricted lands or those living as in- 
dividuals throughout the State, is under 
State law—Californisa Indians legally have all 
the rights and are meeting all the respon- 
sibilities of full American citizenship. You 
may ask, How did they do this? 

We repeat, all California Indians have all 
the legal rights and responsibilities of other 
American citizens, These rights were won 
in the courts, mostly, and not by local, 
State, or Federal political efforts. The Mis- 
sion Indian Federation won a sweeping legal 
victory in a sult brought against San Diego 
County in 1953, and on appeal by the 
county, the decision was unanimously af- 
firmed in the high State appellate court. 
(See 4th Civil, No. 4821-1953.) 

The federation employed no attorneys, 
legal services were free; the only cost to In- 
dlans was some $20 for filing fees. At the 
request of Indians, the then attorney gen- 
eral (now Governor of California) filed 
proper motions in support of the Indians’ 
claims for full participation in all welfare 
and other services guaranteed by law to 
other citizens (but theretofore denied to 
Indians). In the motion of State Attorney 
General Brown, it was shown that under 
the State constitution, upon being admitted 
into the Union in 1850, the Congress did not 
insert the usual provisions reserving to the 
Federal Government the right to have juris- 
diction over Indians of the State. An im- 
portant decision of the Supreme Court 
(United States v. McBratney, 104 U.S. 621) 
in an identical siutation said: 

“Whenever, upon the admission of a State 
into the Union, Congress has intended to 
except out of it an Indian reservation, oF 
the sole and exclusive jurisdiction over that 
reservation, it has done so by express words 
* + +. The State of Colorado, by its admis- 
sion into the Union by Congress, upon an 
equal footing with the original States in all 
respects whatever, without any such excep- 
tion * * * has acquired criminal jurisdic- 
tion. The courts of the United States have, 
therefore, no jurisdiction to try crimes 
within that reservation.“ 

The motion of State Attorney General 
Brown carried these words: 

“The language of the McBratney case 
would seem applicable to the case of the 
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Mission Indians of California, The State 
was admitted into the Union ‘upon an equal 
footing with the States an all re- 
Spects whatever’” (9 U.S. Stat. L., p. 452). 

The motion of the California attorney 
general supported other contentions of the 
Indians as follows: 

“The Mission Indians do not belong to 
any tribe recognized as such by the United 
States. It has not been shown that the 
Mission Indians have or ever had a tribal 
government of any sort.” 

The above quotes from the brief filed in 
behalf of the Indians who sought the bene- 
fits of the county welfare laws, must bè 
accepted. Now, the new Bureau policy is 
to expand its power and control over Cali- 
fornia Indians. When this writer appeared 
before the Special House Subcommittee on 
Interior Appropriations on February 7, I was 
shocked to learn that for the California area, 
Where none of the usual relief or welfare 
Services are being extended to our Indians 
by the Bureau, the budget demands are in- 
creased by almost $1 million, the total for 
the next fiscal year is $5,872,230. The grand 
total urged for the Bureau for its nationwide 

is some $262 million. 

In his brief filed in behalf of our Indians 
in the court action above referred to (p. 17, 
4th Civil, Cal. 1953) Governor Brown (then 
attorney general) said this: 

“The Indians of San Diego are.completely 
self-supporting and do not receive any as- 
Sistance from the U.S. Government as to their 

needs or for thelr daily subsistence.” 

Congress is responsible, for it alone, under 
our Constitution, has the authority to set 
the policy of handling Indian matters, ap- 
Propriating funds, and directing how such 
Public funds are used. The time to halt this 
Wild, wasteful expanding program of this 
Federal agency is now. 

This brief background history shows how 
the Bureau grew up. 

The original purpose of the Indian Bureau 
Was to fit the Indian into the commonwealth 
of citizenship, to help him become a respon-, 
Bible citizen. It was intended as a service 
rater than as an administrative bureau. It 
had few executive functions, but gradually 
acquired such functions under a purpose 
Which became dominating. 


As soon as it developed into a full-fledged 
tive Bureau, it began to set up 
functional divisions, competing with local, 
State and Federal authorities, functions, 
and sanctions: Indian schools were estab- 
lished, then an Indian land division, Indian 
forestry, Indian irrigation, Indian exten- 
Sion, Indian health and welfare, and Indian 
tance and other divisions, until the 
Bureau became a miniature Federal organ- 
tion—it was on its way. 

The original plan was to make the Indian 
A citizen, the present expanding plan appears 
to keep the Indian an Indian and make him 
Satisfied with all the limitations of a prim- 
itive life under the white man’s perma- 
nent rule, 

This Federal Indian Bureau has grown so in 
Political and financial power, that it openly 
fefesethe Congress. Its expanding author- 

ty is today so complex that it has com- 
Pletely confused and clouded the original 
Purpose of the temporary Federal agency. 
Committees of Congress have shown in re- 
dent years’ investigations that they do not 
believe the Bureau has an active jurisdic- 

m of the some 400,000 to 500,000 enrolled 

ans. But that full control has been its 
goal. Within the last few days some of us 
have been able to examine the latest official 
Plan issued by Commissioner Nash under 
date of December 4, 1961. This newest an- 
nouncement was the result of a meeting of 
all superintendents held at Denver on Octo- 
ber 16 to 18 to consider the new expanding 
Program over Indian life, and their vast land 


holdings. 
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One of the most important exposures of 
Bureau rule was by Utah's famous Senator 
King, for some 20 years the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Indian Affairs. The 
Senator delivered this extraordinary rebuke 
to the way the Bureau had been operating 
on February 8, 1933, just before John Collier 
became Commissioner on March 19. That 
speech covered 76 pages, under official Docu- 
ment No. 214. A summary of that famous 
speech, is probably covered in these striking 
words of “indictment.” 

From Speech of Senator King, February 8, 
1933: “The Indian Bureau is a petrified, 
crystallized machine, indifferent to criticism, 
hostile to reforms, ambitious for authority, 
demanding increased appropriations and a 
rapidly expanding personnel” (page 3, Pub. 
Doc. 214). 

Not one word can be added to the above 
paragraph taken from Senator King's speech. 
However, another, also famous and revealing, 
public document (Rept. No. 310, June 11, 
1943, 78th Cong., Ist sess.), must be in 
the hands of any American student of In- 
dian affairs. 

This Senate Report No. 310, titled, “Survey 
of Conditions Among Indians of the United 
States," remains today, undoubtedly, as the 
most comprehensive and constructive and 
accurate report on all phases of our relation 
with the Indians of our Nation. It was oc- 
casioned because of the changed attitude of 
Commissioner Collier in demanding larger 
budgets, expanding power in continuing con- 
trol of Indians and their property. We who 
knew Mr. Collier and his activities and inter- 
ests, recall that it was he who had been the 
Indians’ defender; he took an active part in 
every House or Senate investigation of In- 
dian problems. Collier had a substantial 
budget, numerous legal advisers, and was 
truly a thorn to the Bureau. 

However, John Collier, the Indian Com- 
missioner, within 1 year after assuming the 
office, it became evident to those who knew 
him best, that his policy as Commissioner 
was not in defense of the rights and Inter- 
ests of Indians, but it was clear to all he 
wanted increased of control. His pro- 
posed first draft of the original Wheeler- 
Howard bill, laid before Congress early in 
1934, revealed the extent he would go in 
control of all Indian life. After some 5 weeks 
of continuing Indian testimony—his former 
supporters, now openly defying his new 
scheme—in opposition to his proposed bill, 
when it was cut to pieces and finally re- 
duced to its present size of some 10 to 12 
pages (from its first draft of some 50 pages), 
Mr. Collier had an open clash with Senators 
Wheeler, Chairman Elmer Thomas, Dennis 
Chavez and Henrik Shipstead. They ques- 
tioned his whole new budget. 

Senate Report No. 310, was the verdict of 
the powerful Senate committee. They de- 
nounced his budget, his ability, his sincerity 
and demanded repeal of the Wheeler-Howard 
Act, and the “abolishment of the Indian 
Bureau” and then showed in great detall 
how this could be done step by step—mostly 
by trausferrimg to States various services as- 
sumed and carried on by the expanding 
Bureau. No other survey has ever ap- 
proached Report No. 310 for accuracy and 
constructive attempt to redeem our Nation’s 
mistakes in allowing the Bureau to set up 
its own policy—a scheme of almost destroy- 
ing the fine character of the Indian, in crush- 
ing his initiative. These rights were and 
are far more valuable than his vast lands. 
We can largely repay him for the loss of his 
acres, will we restore the freedom he so 
cherished when he and the buffalo ruled the 
great West? Congress cannot and it must 
not fail this challenge. America demands 
it today. 

Respectfully, 
THE Mission INDIAN 
< FEDERATION, INC., 
By Port WIS. Counselor. 
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The National Origins Quota System 
Needs Revision 
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oF 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, our 
immigration laws leave much to be de- 
sired despite the efforts to liberalize 
them. More than a hundred thousand 
Europeans and others have applications 
pending for admission into the United 
States. Many of the applicants live in 
countries whose quotas are mortgaged 
for years to come. Recently I received 
a communication from Mr. Edward J, 
Ennis, an old friend of mine, chairman 
of the board of directors of the American 
Immigration and Citizenship Conference, 
which indicated that 46 organization par- 
ticipants of the conference passed reso- 
lutions for consideration by Congress. 
One deals with the national origins quota 
system, which has proven antiquated, 
unrealistic, and discriminatory; and the 
second, requests authorization by Con- 
gress for financial support to aid 
the U.S. escapee program and the 
program for assisting Cuban refugees. 
During the war, Mr. Ennis, as represent- 
ative of the U.S. Government, was in- 
strumental in eliminating the stigma of 
“enemy alien“ from deserving Europeans 
who had demonstrated their loyalty to 
the American cause. Resolution 1 and 
Resolution 2 and the list of subscribers 


follows: . 
Feprvary 15, 1962. 
To Members of the U.S. Congress: 

We urge the Congress of the United States 
in its present session to act effectively with 
respect to the primary issue in the field of 
U.S. immigration policy—the national origins 
quota system. 

We believe that the principle inherent in 
the national origins quota system, which was 
developed immediately following World War 
I, is incongruous with present-day American 
political and social philosophy. The system 
itself is Inadequate for meeting the complex 
contemporary situation and serves to under- 
mine our own interest both nationally and 
internationally, 

We believe in the careful selection of pros- 
pective immigrants with due regard to our 
national concerns in such areas as health, 
morals, and security, but we also believe that 
such selection should not reflect discrimina- 
tion against persons because of places of 


We, therefore, urge upon Congress that 
immigration policy should give adequate 
recognition to human dignity and worth as 
well as to our country's humanitarian mo- 
tivations and her concern for fulfilling her 
responsibilities at home and abroad. 

Respectfully submitted. 

American Civil Liberties Union, 

American Council for Emigres in the Pro- 
fessions. 

American Council for Nationalities Service, 

American Federation of Musicians. , 

American Friends Service Committee. 

American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees. 

American Jewish Committee. 

American Jewish Congress. 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nal B'rith. 

Brethren Service on. 

Catholic Relief Services, NCW C. 
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Church World Service, National Council of 
Churches of Christ. . 

Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization of Allegheny County. 

Committee on Resettlement 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

Community Church of New York, Social 
Action Committee. 

Council for Christian Social Action of the 
United Church of Christ 

Division of Immigration and Americaniza- 
tion, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Services, 


Governor's Commission on Refugees 
(Massachusetts). 

Hias and Council Migration Service of 
Philadelphia. 


International Institute of Philadelphia. 

International Institute of Providence. 

International Institute of Toledo. 

International Social Service, 
Branch. 

International Union of Electrical, 
& Machine Workers, AFL-CIO. 

International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft & Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America—UAW. 

Italian Welfare League. 

Iuliu Maniu American Romanian Relief 
Society. 

Japanese American Citizens League. 

Jewish Community Relations Council of 


American 


Radio 


Greater Philadelphia. 


Jewish Counseling and Service Agency. 

Jewish Labor Committee. 

Jewish War Veterans in the U.S.A. 

Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief. 

Michigan Committee on Immigration. 

National Board YWCA. 

National Community Relations Advisory 
Council. 

National Conference of Catholic Charities. 

National Council of Jewish Women, 
Greater Miami section. 

National Travelers Aid Association. 

New York Association for New Americans. 

Polish American Immigration and Relief 
Committee. 

Self-help of Emigres from Central Europe. 

Tolstoy Foundation. 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 

United Hias Service. 

United Lithuanian Relief. 

United Steelworkers of America. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1962. 
To Members oj the U.S. Congress: 

The undersigned organizations urge the 
prompt consideration by the Congress of leg- 
islation authorizing financial support of the 
Office of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration, a general au- 
thorization for the U.S. Escapee Program, 
and for the program for assisting Cuban 
refugees. All of these matters are of vital 
signifiance to the United States in its domes- 
tic and international roles. 

We regret that legislation which the 
President has requested to implement these 
programs failed of passage in the last ses- 
sion of the For many years the 
activities of UNHCR, ICEM, and USEP have 
been considered essential to our national 
policy. Aid to Cuban refugees is an obvious 
necessity. 

Immediate action by the to pro- 
vide adequate statutory authorization for 
these programs is urgent. 

Respectfully submitted. 

American Civil Liberties Union. 

American Council for Emigres in the Pro- 
fessions. 

American Council for Nationalities Service. 

American Federation of Musicians. 

American Friends Service Committee. 

American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees. 

American Jewish Committee. 

American Jewish Congress. 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 
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Catholic Relief Services, NCWC. 

Church World Service, National Council of 
Churches of Christ. 

Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization of Allegheny County. 

Committee on Resettlement Services, 
United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A, 

Community Church of New York, Social 
Action Committee. 

Council for Christian Social Action of the 
United Church of Christ. 

Governor's Commission on Refugees (Mas- 
sachusetts) . 

Hias and Oouncil Migration Service of 
Philadelphia. 

International Institute of Philadelphia. 

International Institute of Providence. 

International Institute of Toledo. 

International Social Service, American 
Branch. 

International Union of Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO. 

International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft & Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America—UAW. 

Italian Welfare League. 

Iuliu Maniu American Romanian Relief 
Society. 

Jewish Community Relations Council of 
Greater Philadelphia, 

Jewish Counseling and Service Agency. 

Jewish Labor Committee. 

Jewish War Veterans in the U.S.A. 

Lutheran Immigration Service. 

Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief. 

Michigan Committee on Immigration. 

National Board YWCA. 

National Community Relations Advisory 
Council. 

National Conference of Catholic Charities. 

National Council of Jewish Women, 
Greater Miami Section. 

New York Association for New Americans. 

Polish American Immigration and Relief 
Committee. 

Self-help of Emigres from Central Europe. 

Tolstoy Foundation. 


Union of American Hebrew Congregations. _ 


United Hias Service. 

United Lithuanian Relief, 

U.S. Committee for Refugees. 
United Steelworkers of America. 


Statement by the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council on “Department of Urban Af- 
fairs and Housing” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 
Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 


row the Members of the House will con- 
sider President Kennedy’s Reorganiza- 


tion Plan No. 1 of 1962, creating a De- 


partment of Urban Affairs and Housing. 
Such a department, in my opinion, is 
absolutely necessary to the orderly and 
proper development of our communities. 
The sound growth and development of 
our cities requires leadership, coordina- 
tion, and direction which can be fur- 
nished best under the able direction of 
a Cabinet officer as proposed by the 
plan. I would like to commend to your 
attention a statement of the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council adopted Febru- 
ary 19, 1962, urging approval of the re- 
organization plan, 
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STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL ON “DEPARTMENT OF URBAN 
AFFAIRS AND Hovusrve” 


The creation of a Department of Urban 
Affairs and Housing in the Federal Govern- 
ment has been advocated by responsible 
municipal and State officers, as well as by 
the AFL-CIO, for many years. Last year, 
the goal seemed close to achievement when 
administration bills to create the Depart- 
ment were reported in both Houses of the 
Congress. 

Unfortunately, legislation was frustrated 
this year when the House Rules Committee 
voted to kill the House bill. Immediately, 
President Kennedy sent to the Congress Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1962 which, unless 
vetoed by either House of Congress, will 
achieve the same end. 

Establishment of a Department of Urban 
Affairs and Housing is long past due- 
Presently nearly 70 percent of all Americans 
live in urban areas, and both their numbers 
and their proportion of the total population 
are rapidly increasing. 

This vast population increase has brought 
myriad problems to the cities and to the 
States in which they are located. There 1s 
an urgent need to coordinate and enhance 
the multiplying Federal services which are 
now and will be available to these com- 
munities. To Federal aid for housing, urban 
renewal, community facilities, airports, high- 
ways, hospitals, and schools have recently 
been added Federal aid for rehabilitation of 
chronically depressed areas, juvenile delin- 
quency control and health facilities and sery- 
ices. More programs will come as the needs 
of the communities grow more urgent and 
their financial plight more acute. 

At present, these varied are 
administered by many different agencies in 
the executive branch. The city or State 
official who seeks aid under these programs 
is faced with a bewildering complexity of 
administrative operations and policies. An 
important function of a Department of 
Urban Affairs and Housing could be to serve 
as a clearinghouse for information and serv- 
ices, thus substantially increasing the use- 
fulness, availability and efficiency of Gov- 
ernment functions in these areas. 

Perhaps most important of all is that the 
States and their local communities would 
at last have a voice in the highest levels of 
Government. There is at present no official 
representing the views of urban dwellers 
in the President’s Cabinet, and consequently 
their interest is not adequately represented 
in the Cabinet or in the various nts 
and agencies administering the programs 
listed above. 

A Secretary of Urban Affairs and Housing 
is needed to serve their needs. The Secre- 
tary would speak with the prestige and power 
necessary to assure reasonable consideration 
of urban needs in the making of policy and 
the administration of programs. 

For these reasons, we believe the Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs and Housing should 
be promptly created. We, therefore, urge 
the Congress to approve Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1962. 
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Minnesota Farmers Protest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 
Mr. NELSEN. ` Mr. Speaker, I am re- 
ceiving an increasingly large number of 
protests from farmers and dairymen in 
my district pointing to their concern 
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over the strict controls which would be 
imposed by the enactment of the new 
administration farm program. 

I join them in their concern, Mr. 
Speaker, because I want no part of 
putting shackles on the American 
farmer by making him subject to a 
program of drastic measures which 
would in the long run hurt our agricul- 
tural economy rather than help it. As 
an example of correspondence which I 
am getting in my office I call to your 
attention a letter signed by a group of 
farmers and their wives in Brown 
County which I will insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

Hon, ANCHER NELSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. NELSEN: We are alarmed at the 
new farm p being prepared by the 
Staff of the USDA which shows how this 
administration will attempt to solve the 
farm problem. 

We are definitely opposed to solving the 
surplus problem, which exists in only a 
few commodities, by rigid Government con- 
trols over all of agriculture. Such ideology 
is disapproved of greatly by us. 

These new farm plans sound like dictator- 


Ship to us. Either the farmer accepts these 


Government controls or else! Yes, the plans 
do speak of referendum. Referendum? 
Nothing but Fobson’s choice. 

What is happening to our free enterprise 
System? 

A basic problem today is keeping Govern- 
Ment under control. Our Government can 
be and should be a service agency to its 
citizens. 

Mr. Nelsen, We ask you to make every 
effort to preserve our free enterprise system 
and to fight vehemently against the 
Ideologies, as set forth in the new farm 
Plans proposed by the staff of the USDA, 
Under which all farmers would be rigidly 
Controlled, sternly policed, and oppressively 
Penalized 


We, the undersigned, do hereby protest 
Such regimentation. 

William Simon, Mr. and Mrs. Nick G. 
Hengel, Mr. and Mrs. Ambrose Pietig, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Braun, Mr, and 
Mrs, Leo A, Hoffmann, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey N. Paulson, Sleepy Eye; Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold Knutson, Cobden; 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Lang, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Potter, Mr. and Mrs. Lynn 
Balbach, Mr. and Mrs. Herman H, 
Rogatzke, Waldo Erickson, Springfield; 
Edner Holmen, Arnold Holmen, Com- 
frey; Donald E. Simonsen, Russell E, 
Christensen, Sleepy Eye; Chris M. 
Christensen, Lester Frohrip, Morgan; 
Stanley Schewe, Clarence Wendt, Otto 
Best, Elmer Hasselmeyer, Cliff Soukup, 
R. J. Goettig, Sleepy Eye; Lloyd Have- 
meler, Comfrey; Mrs. Alfred Nelson, 
Joseph V. Hirsch, Thomas J. Hirsch, 
Henery M. Birkemeyer, James Sch- 
wartz, Frank Schwartz, Edward Grau- 
sam, Mr. and Mrs. Mike Grausam, Mr. 
and Mrs. Everett Guhlke, Mr. and Mrs. 
Norbert Sellner, Gerald E. Sellner, 
Sleepy Eye. 


What Freedom Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL.* Mr. Speaker, one 
of the contestants to appear at the VFW 
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banquet in Washington, D.C., on Febru- 
ary 6 to deliver an address in the annual 
Voice of Democracy contest was a young 
man from the district I have the privi- 
lege of representing in Congress, Robert 
R. Hayes, 2027 Davie Street, Davenport, 
Iowa. 


All of these speeches were wonderful 
and no one could come away from such 
a symposium of patriotic expressions and 
not have renewed faith in his country 
and the young people who will someday 
be its leaders. 

I was especially impressed by the re- 
marks of my constituent, and take pride 
in asking that they appear in the Appen- 
dix of the Recor for others to read and 
share. This is what democracy means 
to Robert R. Hayes, of Davenport, Iowa: 

Wuat Freepom MEANS TO ME 

Freedom to one person may mean one 
thing, to someone else something different 
but to me the meaning of freedom is spelled 
out in the letters which make up the word 
itself. 

First of all freedom means fabrication. 
The fabrication of this land into a nation 
stretching from sea to sea, full of power 
and prestige. Also the fabrication of this 
Nation into a leader in the fight for freedom 
in these dangerous times. 

Freedom also means rabbi and reverend 
and signifies the rights the United States 
have given to all races and creeds, the rights 
to worship and to live as they please. 

To me freedom means the right for each 
and every person to be in an “elevator of suc- 
cess," if this is what he wants. The Govern- 
ment in giving this one freedom would never 
stop this climb until he was in the highest 
echelon he could reach. 

Freedom means education to me, also. A 
substance desired for everyone regardless of 
his position on the social ladder or the color 
of his skin. 

Freedom signifies a demonstration. A 
demonstration, given first in 1776, demon- 
strating what each nation having the desire 
and drive could accomplish if it was willing 
to risk life and limb. This demonstration 
was given freely at that time, but monarchs 
and dictators have paid highly for it in 
the past. 

Optimism, the outlook which all Amer- 
icans have possessed from the beginning of 
the United States and through the dark 
hours of our history, has assisted our way 
of life greatly. This outlook has been the 
most outstanding of all the characteristics 
of the American people and has lead to the 
development of their Nation into a leader 
in the field of freedom. This is yet an- 
other meaning of the word freedom.“ 

Freedom also stands for the men who 
have lost theiy lives, fighting to preserve 
this word and all it means. These men, as 
Lincoln stated, did not die in vain” as long 
as this one word has a nation like the 
United States of America in which to dwell. 

Possibly another meaning should be at- 
tached to the word “freedom,” that of a 
stanch stand against all forms of bondage 
needed in each generation of the American 
people to keep within all their reaches the 
true meaning of freedom. 

Whatever our opinions regarding any def- 
inition of freedom it is obvious that with- 
out it life in the United States would be 
quite different. 

As Alfred Austin stated in, “Is Life Worth 
Living?” 


“So long as faith with freedom reigns, 
And loyal hope survives. 
And men are free to think and act, 
Life is worth living still.” 
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With faith in God and loyalty to our 
Nation, freedom will continue to make "life 
worth living still.” As long as freedom has 
a nation like the United States of America 
in which to dwell. 


Peace Strikes Help Reds To Weaken Free 


Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Evening Tribune of January 30, 1962: 


PEACE STRIKES HELP Reps To WEAKEN FREE 
NATIONS 


“War between communism and capitalism 
is inevitable. So we shall begin by launch- 
ing the most spectacular peace movements 
on record, The capitalist countries, stupid 
and decadent, will rejoice to cooperate in 
their own destruction. As soon as their 
guard is down, we shall smash them with 
our clenched fist.” 

So said Dmitry Manuilsky in 1930 in a 
speech before the Lenin School of Political 
Warfare. 

Every one of the so-called peace move- 
ments in the last 30 years have been the 
product of the international Communist 
conspiracy. 

Remember the enslavement of the Poles, 
the Czechs, the Hungarians, the Latvians, 
the Estonians, the Armenians, the Ukrain- 
ians, the Cubans, the Chinese, the Koreans. 

The Communists use peace, just as they 
do war, to achieve the conquest of nations. 
They don't care which one they use, so long 
as the objective is achieved. Peace strikes 
are Communist weapons of war. 

In the United States, which—because of 
its military power—the Russians cannot 
seize through war, the Communist conspira- 
tors use peace to try to disarm the Nation. 
Unless we are prepared for war, we cannot 
win the so-called cold war. 

Under a never-ending series of innocent- 
sounding names, the various peace move- 
ments have been promoted by the Commu- 
nists to snare the unwary into carrying out 
the Communist plans for the free world's 
destruction. 

Here are some of the organizations which 
have been identified as Communist fronts 
in the United States: The American Com- 
mittee for Protection of the Foreign-Born, 
the American Peace Crusade, the American 
League for Peace and Democracy, American 
Women for Peace, the Peace Information 
Center, National Labor Conference for Peace, 
and others. 

Now comes an organization called the New 
York Committee for the General Strike for 
Peace. It has not been identified as a Com-. 
munist front. But among its international 
sponsors is Bertrand Russell, who created the 
slogan, “Better Red Than Dead.” 

Weakness and fear serve the purposes of 
world communism, whether created by Com- 
munist fronts or by persons who merely lack 
courage in the face of threats. As has been 
sald, “We have no fear of fallout, but we 
should fear sellout.” 

The organization proposes a general strike 
once a month in every free world country to 
stop every effort that is being made to pro- 
tect the United States and other freedom- 
loving nations from the menace of attack 
from any source. 
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In San Diego, we are advised that the San 
Diego Chapter of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation is trying to raise money, in coopera- 
tion with the organization's national office, 
to support the peace week program. 

They proclaim the purpose of the strike is 
to dramatize a public demand for the elim- 
ination of military solutions to economic, 
social, and political problems. 

Patriotic Americans should beware of the 
snare. 

Patriots want more than peace. They 
want freedom, 

Patriots should denounce any insidious 
and devious maneuver to disarm the Nation 
so that, in the words of the Communist 
Manuilsky, the Communists can smash us 
with their clenched fists. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cong or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp scmimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS. No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in Th- point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recor shall be printed in 6½- point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 


3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
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withhold It from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record. - When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz,—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
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dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


What About Energy? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the Midland Reporter-Telegram, of 
Midland, Tex., in the heart of the Per- 
Mian Basin oil field in west Texas, is 
Aware of the importance of the petro- 
leum industry to the United States, and 
is cognizant of its problems. Recently, 
under the direction of Mr. James N. Al- 
lison, its publisher, this newspaper print- 
ed two editorials relating to the problem 
of the energy industry. I feel that every 
Member of this body should have the 
Opportunity to read these articles, and 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp the first of these editorials 
from the January 3 edition, entitled 
“What About Energy?”: 

The editorial follows: 

WHAT ABOUT ENERGY? 

Billions of dollars are being spent by the 
United States for the defense of this great 
Nation to assure peace. But, what is going 
to energize this tremendous program? 

Without power or energy, what good are 
nuclear weapons, bombs, aircraft, ships, sub- 
Marines, trucks, arms and other hardware 
Of war? How are they going to be produced 
Or manufactured? From where will the 
energy come? What will energize the great 
industries of our Nation? 

Certainly, we cannot depend on foreign 
Sources of energy. Bombers, submarines, 
Warships or atomic weapons can stop quick- 
ly the flow of foreign oil. But even without 
War, we do not have sufficient reserves of 
energy for the needs of our Nation and its 


expanding population. 
Meanwhile, a great industry, the oil and 


The United States, and especially Texas, 
&bound in oll and gas reserves. But these 
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Appendix 


Many independent oil men are finding it 
increasingly difficult to stay in business. Re- 
serves are harder to find and costs are 
rising. These men are not interested in 
subsidies and neither are the major oil 
companies. But the major companies and 
their executives are dedicated to produce the 
best possible earnings for their stockholders. 

The United States must face the fact that 
its citizens never will return to the stand- 
ard of living found in foreign nations now 
flooding the world with oll. But energy 
must be provided for peace or war. 

Meanwhile, our population is increasing. 
More energy will be required next year, and 
the next. 

We must have sources of energy on which 
we can depend. Our oil and gas industry 
certainly has been dependable and must 
have the right to build up its reserves with 
fair earnings and without dependence on 
foreign oil. 


Don’t “Blackjack” Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 8 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Deseret News of Salt Lake City 
dated February 10, 1962, entitled Don't 
‘Blackjack’ Farmers.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Don’t “BLACKJACK” FARMERS 


An inaccurate picture of the administra- 
tion’s new farm program was given this week 
in Salt Lake City by James T. Ralph, an As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr, Ralph, here for a conservation meeting, 
got off on the right foot when he noted that 
our economic system permits two types of 
controls—governmental control or self-con- 
trol. But then he went astray by claiming 
thé proposed new program would allow farm- 
ers “the right of self-determination enjoyed 
by many other professions and industries.” 

That sounds nice, but unfortunately it 
just isn’t so. 

To be sure, under the program farmers 
would have the choice of either accepting or 
rejecting marketing quotas. If they accept 
those quotas they will be accepting govern- 
mental controls rated the most strict in U.S. 
agricultural history. If, however, they choose 
not to accept the program they will receive 
no price supports at all. Moreover, huge 
quantities of Government-held grains—up 
to 10 million tons of feed grains and 200 
million bushels of wheat—could be dumped 
on the market, thus depressing prices. 

How anyone can call this self-determina- 
tion is something of a mystery. Instead, it 
amounts to placing the farmer, figuratively 
speaking, between the frying pan and the 
fire 


One reason the administration even dares 
to advance such an unfaiy’ plan in the first 
place is that farmers are rapidly losing their 
political influence. That's because there are 
fewer and fewer of them. 

If this trend keeps up, sooner or later 
Congress may become brave enough to solve 
the farm problem on a realistic, nonregi- 
mented basis, without any alleged fear of 
reprisal from the farm bloc. 

Any such fears already are unwarranted 
since most farmers want the Government 
to get out of agriculture, but on a gradual 
basis instead of yanking the rug out from 
under them all at once. 

It’s about time we gave the farmers what 
they want and need instead of alternately 
trying to bribe them with their own taxes, 
then threatening to blackjack them with sur- 
pluses created by unsound Government pro- 
grams, 


Urbanized Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that the citizens of urban America want 
the U.S. Congress to approve President 
Kennedy’s proposed Department of 
Urban Affairs. I also feel that these 
Americans would benefit from the cre- 
ation of this Department through better 
coordination and administration of Fed- 
eral programs for cities. I would there- 
fore like to insert the following editorial 
from the January 15, 1962 edition of 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press: 

The article follows: 

URBANIZED AMERICANS 

Establishment of a Cabinet-level Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs, as recommended by 
President Kennedy, will be considered by 
this session of Congress. The proposal is 
not put forward with any claim that it will 
solve all the problems arising out of the 
increased concentration of population in 
metropolitan regions. 

Rather, it would constitute greater Fed- 
eral recognition of these problems and per- 
mit a more coordinated approach to them. 
In this respect the is comparable 
to the action taken in President Eisenhow- 
er's administration to set up the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, bringing 
a number of existing Federal programs under 
a single administration roof. 

Commenting on the Urban Affairs Depart- 
ment plan, the Population Reference Bureau, 
Washington, says the United States is now 
second only to the British Isles as the most 
highly urbanized major nation in the world. 
When the first U.S. census was taken in 1790, 
only 5 percent of Americans lived in and 
around the cities, while 95 percent were 
rural dwellers. Now more than 70 percent 
are classified as urban residents. 

One result has been development of the 
modern megalopolis or metropolitan area, 
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spreading out in unplanned growth patterns 
around central cities. These conglomera- 
tions of population are plagued by problems 
which multitudes of split-up local govern- 
ments find it difficult to solve by themselves. 
State legislatures have been slow to come to 
their aid. Congress has become the main 
source of help and has established a variety 
of Federal programs such as urban renewal, 
public housing, and freeway networks to help 
out. An Urban Affairs Department would 
provide a national clearinghouse for urban 
problems. 

Minnesota has not gone as far along the 
megalopolis road as some other States, but 
its population is classed as more than 62 
percent urbanized, with the Twin Cities as 
the main focal center. The District of Co- 
lumbia is 100 percent urbanized, New Jersey 
89 percent, and California nearly 87 percent. 
All over the world the same trend toward 
population concentration is in evidence. 

Whether or not the United States estab- 
lishes a new Cabinet department, the grow- 

ing problems of urbanization must be met. 
What the future will bring remains to be 
seen. Robert Cook, head of the Population 
Bureau, and others believe much more plan- 
ning and regulation in the public interest 
will be required. “As urban living becomes 
more ” Cook predicts, the indi- 
vidual’s traditional freedom of action will 
be curtailed. * * * The problems are big 
enough to challenge the best efforts of Gov- 
ernment and private agencies.” 


Foreign Policy of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, for 
many years I have been impressed with 
the writing ability of Mr. Constantine 
Brown and also with his dedication and 
devotion toward preserving our national 
freedom against the onslaught of Com- 
munist aggression and subversion at 
home and abroad. In writing from 
Rome, Italy, Mr. Brown has recently had 
published in the Evening Star of Febru- 
ary 15, 17, and 20 three excellent col- 
umns which merit the attention of the 
Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Soviet Procram To Drsarm Us—Car- 
THAGE’s Fate at Rome’s Hanns CITED as 
THE UNTrep States TALKS oF DISARMAMENT 
Rome.—If the Dominican Republic were 

to go the way of Castro’s Cuba; if Laos and 

Vietnam go the way of China; if Turkey goes 

the way of Nasser; if Iran goes the way of 

Iraq; if Katanga goes the way of the Congo; 

if West Germany adopts coexistence; if Por- 

tugal goes the way of the old Dominican Re- 


public; if Italy becomes “neutralist”; if 
becomes a United Nations trustee- 
ship; if Latin America becomes embroiled 


in Communist-inspired revolutions—where 
will the United States be? 

To include a further “if—if the admin- 
istration’s proposals for total disarmament 
are successful and the Soviets give lipserv- 
ice to them the answer is that our Nation 
would not even be a “fortress America.” 
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With all of the above possibilities, our 
Government is seriously working for a dis- 
armament agreement with Soviet Russia as 
shown in a recent pamphlet issued by the 
State Department. 

History repeats itself, but the lessons of 
history apparently do not penetrate. More 
than 100 years before Christ Rome's Cato 
repeated again and again, “Carthage must be 
destroyed.” Today, and every day since the 
end of the war the Kremlin has repeated 
a thousand times in dozens of way, “Amer- 
ica must be destroyed.” But like the Car- 
thaginians, we don't take such threats seri- 
ously. 

The Carthaginians, to show their love of 
peace, agreed to send 300 sons of their no- 
blest families to Rome for study. But the 
Romans actually had other ideas than peace. 
Using psychological warfare, they demanded 
further proof of good will, and so the 
Carthaginians surrendered their weapons and 
machines of war, together with armor for 
200,000 soldiers. 

When later the Romans demanded that 
Carthage be removed from the sea to at least 
10 miles inland from the Mediterranean, this 
was too much. The Carthaginians decided 
to resist. In 146 B. C., under the leadership 
of Scipio Africanus, the Romans delivered 
the coup de grace. The great city of Car- 
thage disappeared from all but history. 

In September 1959, when Nikita Khru- 
shchey stood before the United Nations and 
proposed total disarmament, he must have 
had in mind that phase of history. Al- 
though disarmament had been a Soviet line 
since the atomic bombs were dropped in 
1945, this was the first big push of the line. 
The Red dictator not only demanded “gen- 
eral and complete disarmament,” but pro- 
posed that “military educational establish- 
ments would be closed,” 

Others of his demands were “the discon- 
tinuance of nuclear weapons tests for all 
time,” and “the establishment of an inter- 
national control body comprised of all states. 
Military bases on foreign territory to be dis- 
mantled; the states would retain only strictly 
limited contingents of police (militia) 
agreed for each country.” 

To the general unsuspecting public, all 
this seemed ridiculous and preposterous in 
the light of present history. But the Soviets 
knew what they were doing. The Kremlin 
published a small document which, after a 
short preamble, assembled the points made 
by the Soviet dictator into three stages. 

Perhaps by the fall of 1961 the American 
public had forgotten all about Mr. Khru- 
shchey's rantings about disarmament—and 
had certainly not seen the three-stage dec- 
laration. When at that time President Ken- 
nedy addressed the United Nations with an 
American proposal for total disarmament, 
the press made no comparison with the pre- 
vious Khrushchev proposals, 

Today the State Department is distribut- 
ing a small document “For General and Com- 
plete Disarmament.” Assembled in three 
stages, the only feature it adds to Its Soviet 
prototype is the proposal for a “U.N. peace 
force.” By the time stage three is arrived 
at, it claims, the world will be living under 
international] law. 

The State Department's document for dis- 
armament takes no consideration of the in- 
sincerity of the Soviets. There is some crit- 
icism about Mr. Kennedy not ordering a 
resumption of atmospheric nuclear tests. 
The truth is that we are not ready for it. 
During the Geneva moratorium the Russians 
worked assiduously preparing for such tests. 
And when they were ready they surprised 
the world with their explosions. Through- 
out this time we had observed scrupulously 
the terms of the moratorium. And now, 
even if the President wanted to, we must 
wait until early summer before we are ready. 

It could be said that the parallel with 
Rome and Carthage is not accurate, since 
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the Carthaginians did not demand reci- 

ty of disarmament from the Romans. 

But in view of what has happened to the 

“Geneva moratorium,” can we really believe 

that the Communists will live up to any 

“solemn” agreement? 

PUZZLING FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES—ROOSEVELT’S Locic Cirep: TAKE 
STRENGTH WHERE You FIND IT AND DEMAND 
VICTORY 
Roux. — The percentage of US. expendi- 

ture which goes toward deterring Communist 

aggression is enormous, encompassing every- 
thing from a large standing Defense Estab- 
lishment to foreign ald and the Voice of 

America. Yet the policies which go along 

with this vast expenditure are, to some, 

downright puzzling. 

If a country has a political goal directed 
against an enemy, the aim would logically 
be its attainment through victory. Our stu- 
pendous expenditures are made against com- 
munism. Yet we read from testimony taken 
by the Stennis subcommittee investigating 
the so-called muzzling of the military that 
the words “enemy,” “victory,” etc., have been 
deleted from speeches made by military men. 

One can gather from snatches of informa- 
tion a possible explanation of our policy, In 
“CIA, the Inside Story,” for instance, one 
comes across an enlightening passage. The 
author quotes former CIA Director Allen 
Dulles: 

“We support our friends,’ he always said. 
‘Do you suggest that we support our 
enemies?’ 

“Dulles’ critics did not see things as quite 
so black and white. They complained that it 
was not enough for a foreign government or 
leadership to be inimical to the Kremlin; 
that government also should be an advocate 
of the necessary social reforms that would 
buttress its country against Communist in- 
filtration.” 

This is the clearest explanation of the 
U.S. foreign policy your reporter has come 
across. D éaplahis: oby. tie Maironiai 
local American newspaper headlines: “United 
States May Cut Off Spain Ald Grants,” and 
just below it: JF. K. To Discuss Increase in 
Aid With Congo Leader.” It explains US. 
hatred of the former Batista government in 
Cuba, the Trujillo government in the Do- 
minican Republic, the Syngman Rhee gov- 
enrment in South Korea and the Salazar 
government in Portugal, to name a few. 

While the logic of the policy is under- 
standable, there is no logic in continuing 
policy after it has not only been proven on 
numerous occasions to be wholly unwork- 
able but outright catastrophic to our de- 
fense posture. 

In World War II President Roosevelt was 
not at all squeamish that our partner in the 
war against the Nazis was Soviet Russia, a 
dictatorship as had but far more clever 
than the enemy's. He took an ally where he 
could find him, Our policy then was vic- 
tory, and we had complete victory on the 
battlefields. But since the end of the war 
all our administrations have discarded the 
logical policies of President Roosevelt and 
turned thumbs down on any ally which does 
not have the social reforms our leaders 
believe they should have. 

No one can sympathize with the methods 
of Batista in Cuba, but that island was one 
of the strongest bastions against our com- 
mon enemy in that area. Not far away on 
another island we had another dedicated 
ally against Communist aggression, the 
Dominican Republic, a country without na- 
tional debt, with no unemployment and 
militarily strong. 
governments did not have the social reforms 
we insist on—did not have our pattern of 
democracy—we encouraged and assisted new 
revolutionary governments, Until recently, 
those two governments were strong guard- 
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Posts of the Caribbean. Today that area is 
a precarious way. 

In Europe, strongly anti-Communist Spain 
remains an important base for American air 
and naval forces. Yet it is no secret that 
the dictatorship of Franco is anathema to 


ering aid to the Communist-in- 
government of the Congo's Adoula 
or to outright Communist governments such 
as those of Ghana and Guinea. 

Not by the widest stretch of imagination 
Could it be said that Tito’s government in 


these days. 
Kennedy policy advisers are too young to 
remember the Roosevelt logic—take strength 
Where you can find it, and demand nothing 


less than total victory. 


Unrrep STATES AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE— 
BY OBSERVERS IN EUROPE CALLED 
SOMETIMES BLURRED IN AMERICA 


Rox World War II brought recogni- 
of both the physical and political 
of the United States. Wherever 


to defeat both nazism and communism. 

diplomats are puzzled as 
Why, in spite of our strength, our policies 
are more uncertain every day. 
And because we are a world power our evi- 
dent wavering in our own bailiwick 1s of 
Teal importance to Europe. 

Listening to discussions by observers in 
this part of the world brings into clear focus 
What sometimes is blurred in the United 
States. What, a diplomat recently asked, 
has become of the Monore Doctrine? 

What, indeed? Events off Florida in the 
last 3 Years have been of extreme inter- 
st to many world capitals.- As critics have 
Said so often, we take the friendship of 
Latin American countries for granted. And 
thus the Caribbean, has been regarded only 
âs a lush vacation spot. It was not thought 
Of as ever becoming a physical threat—the 
Doctrine had assured us against 
any militant foreign influence. 

In the Caribbean area are the islands of 
Cuba, Dominican Republic-Haiti, Jamaica, 
Puerto Rico, and Trinidad; and on the con- 
“nent Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, and Mexico. 

The Soviet intrusions in the last 3 years 
&radually have made the safe Caribbean a 


dangerously weakened area in our defense 
Posture. 


from the U.S.S.R., Communist China, 

ovakia, the poison of commu- 
nism has been spreading to the surrounding 
While Latin American countries are 
tng internal subversion, the slogan of 
tòl ependence—the positive side of the anti- 
2 Onlallam coln—has become stronger each 
Bri among the various Dutch, French, and 

tish possessions. 

put mäica's recent demand for independence 

an end to Britain's aim to form a con- 


Jumping distance of Cuba and the Domini- 
Republic. This was followed closely by 
G on of independence plans for British 
ulana amia an outbreak of violence. 
bus ticolonialism has its merit and logic— 
not in an era of Soviet aggression and 
‘ 
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subversion. With the exception of most of 
the former French colonial possessions in 
Africa, many recent independents have 
fallen, or are about to fall, under Soviet in- 
fluence and domination. 

Demand for independence by Jamaica, say 
some British diplomats, begs the question. 
It is an. island of 4,000 square miles and 1.5 
million people only 90 miles from Communist 
Cuba. To whom will Jamaica look for pro- 
tection? The cold war battle between Cas- 
tro’s mentor, the Kremlin, and the United 
States would leave independent Jamaica in a 
precarious position, The only answer can be 
that the Jamaicans, appreciating Britain's 
inability to look after them, no longer be- 
lieve that the great, good brother to the north 
can win this battle and in the event of a 
showdown they would prefer to have no 
close ties with any free world nation in the 
hope that this position would permit them 
to survive. And this logic is becoming con- 
tagious. 

The Kremlin has announced that 1962 is 
the year to see the end of all possessions 
which would include everything from Oki- 
nawa to the Canal Zone and Puerto Rico, 
and, of course, the British and French hold- 
ings in the Caribbean. 

The Kremlin does not always reach its 
goal on a specified date. The Berlin issue 
was to have been decided in 1961, according 
to its directives. However, whether the goal 
of liberating all colonial possessions in 
1962 is accomplished or not, the emphasis 
will be on that goal. 

The area around the Antilles, linking the 
Caribbean with Venezuela, does not remain 
unaffected, either. Now that Venezuela's 
neighbor, British Guiana which is under a 
pro-Soviet leader, is having its troubles with 
violent outbreaks, there is little to defend 

French Martinique, et cetera. 

One cannot expect the countries south of 
the border to rally to the United States 
when all can see that their great northern 
neighbor was unable to prevent Cuba from 
becoming a Kremlin stronghold just off the 
Florida coasf. 


United States and the Monroe Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Evening Star in its edition of 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962, carried a 
most thoughtful column by Mr. Constan- 
tine Brown, from Rome, Italy, on a vital 
subject, namely, the United States and 
the Monroe Doctrine. In order that 
others may have the benefit of Mr. 
Brown's thinking on this important mat- 


ter, I include the aforementioned column 


as part of my remarks today. 
The article follows: 


UNITED STATES AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE— 


QUESTION BY OBSERVERS IN EUROPE CALLED— 


SOMETIMES BLURRED IN AMERICA 


Rome.—World War II brought world rec- 
ognition of both the physical and political 
strength of the United States. Wherever 
Washington led, other capitals followed, not 
always by choice but often from expediency. 
American strength was needed to defeat both 
nazism and communism. 

European diplomats are puzzled as to why, 
in spite of our strength, our policies are be- 
coming more uncertain every day. And be- 
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cause we are a world power our evident wa- 
vering in our own bailwick is of real impor- 
tance to . . 

Listening to discussions by observers in 
this part of the world brings into clear focus 
what sometimes is blurred in the United 
States. What, a diplomat recently asked, has 
become of the Monroe Doctrine? 

What, indeed? Events off Florida in the 
last 3 years have been of extreme inter- 
est to many world capitals. As critics have 
said so often, we take the friendship of 
Latin American countries for granted. And 
thus the Caribbean has been regarded only 
as a lush vacation spot. It was not thought 
of as ever becoming a physical threat—the 
Monroe Doctrine had assured us against any 
militant foreign influence. 

In the Caribbean area are the islands of 
Cuba, Dominican Republic-Haiti, Jamaica, 
Puerto Rico, and Trinidad; and on the con- 
tinent Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, and Mexico. 

The Soviet intrusions in the last 3 years 
gradually have made the safe Caribbean a 


sconced in Cuba and receiving military as- 
sistance from the U.S.S.R., , Communist 
China, and Czechoslovakia, the poison of 
communism has been spreading to the sur- 
rounding areas. While Latin American 
countries are battling internal subversion, 
the slogan of independence“ —the positive 
side of the anticolonialism coin—has become 
stronger each day among the various Dutch, 


French, and British possessions. 


Jamaica's recent demand for independence 
put an end to Britain’s aim to form a con- 
federate bloc of the West Indies within 
jumping distance of Cuba and the Domini- 
can Republic. This was followed closely by 
suspension of independence plans for British 
Guiana amid an outbreak of violence. 

Anticolonialism has its merit and logic— 
but not in an era of Soviet aggression and 
subversion. With the exception of most of 
the former French colonial possessions in 
Africa, many recent independents have 
fallen, or are about to fall, under Soviet 
influence and domination. 

Demand for independence by Jamaica, say 
some British diplomats, begs the question. 
It is an island of 4,000 square miles and 1.5 
million people only 90 miles from Communist 
Cuba. To whom will Jamaica look for pro- 
tection? The cold war battle between 
Castro's mentor, the Kremlin, and the 
United States would leave independent 
Jamaica in a precarious position. The only 
answer can be that the Jamaicans, appre- 
ciating Britain's inability to look after them, 
no longer believe that the great, good 
brother to the north can win this battle 
and in the event of a showdown they would 
prefer to have no close ties with any free 
world nation in the hope that this position 
would permit them to survive. And this 
logic is becoming contagious. 

The Kremlin has announced that 1962 is 
the year to see the end of all “possessions” 
which would include everything from Oki- 
nawa to Canal Zone and Puerto Rico, and. 
of course, the British and French holdings 
in the Caribbean. 

The Kremiin does not always reach its 
goal on a specified date. The Berlin issue 
was to have been decided in 1961, according 
to Its directives. However, whether the goal 
of “liberating” all colonial n 
1962 is accomplished or not, the emphasis 
will be on the goal. 

The area around the Antilles, linking the 
Caribbean and Venezuela, does not remain 
unaffected, either. Now that Venezuela's 
neighbor, British Guiana which is under a 
pro-Soviet leader, is having its troubles with 
violent outbreak, there is little to defend 
Trinidad, Prench Martinique, etc. 

One cannot the countries “south 
of the border” to rally to the United States 
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when all can see that their great northern 
neighbor was unable to prevent Cuba from 
becoming a Kremlin stronghold just off the 
Florida coast. 


Appraisal of President Kennedy’s 
First Year in Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Presidenf, one of 
the few Montana newspapers that sup- 
ported John F, Kennedy for President 
of the United States was the Montana 
Standard-Post of Butte. That news- 
paper recently appraised President Ken- 
nedy’s first year in office in an editorial 


which I ask unanimous consent to have. 


printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
KENNEDY More MODERATE sur No Less 
PROGRESSIVE 


When this newspaper endorsed John F. 
Kennedy for President in 1960, it pointed 
out, among other things, its reliance on his 
commonsense, vigor, strength, and courage. 
The latter, we thought, would at least have 
to match that of a Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Kennedy has been in office more than a 
year, and we are not disappointed. He has 
demonstrated vigor, intelligence, common- 
sense, , and courage. Furthermore, 
the youthful brashness which had to be 
noted not much more than a year ago has 
been tempered by the acceptance of weighty 
responsibility. Also, we detect a moderation 
of the liberalism once attached to some of 
his ideas and policies. 

A year ago, uncertainty and even pessi- 
mism were apparent to some extent in his 
appraisal of conditions. By contrast, in his 
state of the Union message this month he 
was confident, and in another message delly- 
ered last Monday, he was brightly optimistic. 

It cannot be questioned that his popularity 
has risen during his year in office. Public 
endorsement, however, is not always reflected 
in congressional support, nor does legisla- 
tion follow party lines. 

Gradually, in his first year, the President 
has put forth persistent efforts to cooperate 
with Congress. Instead of applying pressure 
to legislators in their e States, he has 
sought to work with them in Washington. 

Unlike Roosevelt, he has carried out the 
role of leadership without attempting to 
browbeat either Congress or recalcitrant 
members of his party. 

Perhaps because of his small victory mar- 
gin, he does not choose to employ dictatorial 
methods, He has often conferred with lead- 
ers of Congress in the shaping of progressive 

He aims, obviously, at full colla- 
boration of the White House with Capitol 


In this congressional election year, he may 
reasonably expect a full measure of support 
from his own party, many of the leaders of 
which will be their appeals to their 
voting constituents next November. 

The burden of the Democratic Party at 
this time is all the greater because of its 
control of both Houses and the White House. 
It has assumed obligations and responsibil- 
ities upon which it will be keenly judged. 

To that extent, its posture is defensive. 
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Its leader, Kennedy, has given evidence 
of maturity, a quality which many not so 
long ago doubted lay within him. In matu- 
rity and moderation, it may be he has found 
his own New Frontier, and the way to get 
America moving. 

If to some he may seem less a dynamic 
liberal, he is certainly no less progressive. 

This newspaper in 1960 saw qualities of 
greatness in a young man who was 
for President. Those qualities are still evi- 
dent and may develop eyen more noticeably 
in the challenges to greatness which 1962 
is certain to present. 


Boys Town Jerusalem Praised by the 
Honorable John W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly I had the privilege of being a guest 
at the 7th annual dinner of Boys Town 
Jerusalem. 


The very name of this institution, 
modeled as it is after one of the great 
human experiments carried out so suc- 
cessfully in our own country, indicates 
how deep the roots of democracy have 
been implanted in the State of Israel. 

Boys Town Jerusalem was established 
some 10 years ago and was designed to 
fill a gap in the educational system of a 
young and still-struggling country. Al- 
though the strides made by this infant 
democracy have evoked the admiration 
of much of the world, it remains a fact 
that Israel’s present economic level still 
falls short of permitting free public edu- 
cation on the secondary or high school 
level. One of the means of solving this 
problem was the concept that led to the 
establishment of Boys Town Jerusalem. 

The objective was to provide academic 
and vocational training and a measure 
of spiritual guidance to boys who were 
being brought to Israel through emi- 
gration, What began as an extremely 
small operation with a student popula- 
tion of just 18 boys has grown into a 
schoo] that is now able to give free edu- 
cation and auxiliary support to over 350 
boys who have come to Israel from 25 
different countries. Approximately half 
of these youngsters are orphans. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Ira Guil- 
den, a distinguished New Yorker, a group 
of public-spirited Americans have joined 

“together in an American committee to 
provide urgently needed funds to enable 
Boys Town Jerusalem to further enlarge 
the scope of the vital service it is per- 
forming. I am happy to note that our 
own Government has shown a sympa- 
thetic interest in this school. We can be 
proud that an allocation for support of 
the school’s program was made from 
U.S. counterpart funds in Israel. I know 
of no better way to secure the roots of 
democracy in a small country than by 
ministering to the important human 
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needs of its youth. Boys Town Jeru- 
salem was conceived in the image of our 
own free institutions and represents the 
priceless gift of free and open oppor- 
tunity, that unique hallmark of democ- 
racy which has made our American sys- 
tem the envy of the world. 

Private American philanthropy has 
made notable contributions to the school. 
The American committee for Boys Town 
Jerusalem is engaged in a campaign to 
raise $3 million to expand the school’s 
present facilities, the plans calling for a 
school that will be able to accommodate 
1,000 students, half of whom would be 
boarded on the school site. 

The graphic arts industry of New 
York has made a signal contribution. 
Ground has been broken at Boys Town 
Jerusalem for what will be the largest 
graphic arts center in the Near East. 
Facilities, costing $200,000 will be pro- 
vided for the training of 100 teenage 
youngsters each year in printing and 


photo- offset trades. Printing presses 


and related equipment have already been 
installed and will be moved from tem- 
porary buildings where they now operate 
to new facilities for which contracts 
have been let. 

I know of no better way to describe the 
human dimensions of the task Boys 
Town Jerusalem has undertaken than 
to cite an experience related to me by 
the president of the American commit- 
tee for the school, Mr. Ira Guilden. His 
interest in the program of the school 
was aroused during a visit he paid to 
Israel a few years ago. He was particu- 
larly interested in the chidlren who were 
finding their way to Israel from behind 
the Iron Curtain and the ghettos of 
Africa and the Middle East. It was while 
visiting these facilities giving shelters 
to some of these children that he dis- 
covered among them, orphans who had 
never known their parents and indeed 
did not know their own names. It was 
this discovery that impelled him to join 
with other devoted Americans who see 
in this school an opportunity to express 
their deep concern for humanity, one 
the treasures of the American way of 

e. 

We live in a time when the old-fash- 
ioned virtue of gratitude is becoming 
increasingly scarce. It was, therefore, 
deeply gratifying to me to learn of & 
gesture of appreciation to the Congress 
of the United States by the youngsters 
of Boys Town Jerusalem. A group of 
these boys who had been trained in 
woodwork and carpentry joined together 
to hand-make a desk for presentation 
to the distinguished Speaker of the 
House, the Honorable Jonn W. McCor- 
MACK, in gratitude for congressional ap- 
proval of the allocation of U.S. counter- 
part funds for the school. 

I note that the desk was presented 
to the Speaker in brief ceremonies in his 
office on Friday, February 9. I know of 
no better way to assess the character and 
achievement of Boys Town Jerusalem 
than to quote a brief passage from a let- 
ter the Speaker wrote to Mr. Ira Guilden 
after the presentation of the desk: 


Our distinguished Speaker observed: 
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This great human project is an outstand- 
ing illustration of democratic thought and 
&ction in operation, and what can be done 
Where a government of laws exists, such as 
in Israel. 


On behalf of Boys Town Jerusalem, 
I want to thank my distinguished col- 
league from Massachusetts, the Speaker 
of the House, the Honorable Jonn W. 

RMACK, for pointing to the human 
achievements that are within the grasp 
of humble people everywhere so long as 
they enjoy the blessings of freedom. 


National Boys Club Week: April 8-15, 
1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 
April 8 to 15, the Nation will observe Na- 
tional Boys Club Week. 

Over the years, the Boys Club move- 
Ment has represented a splendid effort 
to constructively channel and utilize the 
Vast reservoir of energy, imagination, 
and talent of America’s youth. 

The accomplishments of the program 
deserve—in my judgment—high praise, 
both for the boys themselves, as well as 
the adults who provided outstanding 
leadership. ‘The Nation, and our youth, 
Could, I believe, wonderfully benefit by 
& further expansion of this fine program. 

Recently, I was pleased to receive from 
Mr, John G, Magistrelli, associate execu- 
tive director of the Milwaukee Boys Club, 
& review of its outstanding activities in 
his community. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of this review printed in the Ap- 
bendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the review 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Boys’ Clubs of America movement 

in 1860 when public-spirited citizens 
Of Hartford, Conn., established facilities and 
Activities to provide boys from lower income 
families with opportunities for constructive 
use of leisure time—the time when these 
boys were not working in the cotton mills of 
the city. The movement spread to other 
Communities as the effectiveness of the Boys’ 
Club philosophy and methods became more 
Widely recognized. 

In 1906 some 50 existing clubs, including 
Our own Milwaukee Boys’ Club, joined to- 
8ether to form the national organization to 
Service the clubs and assist interested com- 
Munities in establishing new clubs. In 1956, 
Boys’ Clubs of America was chartered by the 

of the United States—the first 
Jouth-serving organization in 40 years to 
Teceive such recognition. There are now 
close to 600 clubs serving more than 600,000 
between the ages of 6 and 18. A new 
Club is being established every 2 weeks and 
Boys’ Club alumni are estimated at more 
10 million. 
The national goal, as set by the board 
the Honorable Herbert Hoover, is 
the establishment of 1,000 Boys' Clubs serv- 
ing 1 million youngsters. 


‘ 
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The Milwaukee Boys’ Club was founded in 
1887, making it one of the pioneer clubs in 
the Nation. Currently, plans are underway 
for a third unit of the Milwaukee Boys’ Club 
to be in operation during 1963. The opening 
of the Beloit Boys’ Club in October 1960 
marks the hoped-for start of the establish- 
ment of other clubs in Wisconsin. Several 
other Wisconsin communities have made in- 
quiries for the establishment of clubs. 

Your support of the Boys’ Club movement 
is greatly appreciated by all of us, and with 
your help * * * I am sure that we can give 
encouragement to the other communities in 
Wisconsin who are interested in establishing 
Boys’ Clubs. 


Faith, Hope, and Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
have been hearing and reading a great 
deal about the need to increase our for- 
eign trade, both on the export and the 
import side. 

Unquestionably there has been much 
exaggeration of the employment attrib- 
utable to exports and what expansion of 
exports would do for us. i 

There has come to my desk a speech 
on this subject entitled “Faith, Hope, 
and Foreign Trade” delivered at the An- 
nual.Pacific Northwest Farm Forum in 
Spokane on February 13 of this year. 

The speaker was O. R. Strackbein, 
chairman of the Nationwide Committee 
on Import-Export Policy, who is known 
to many of us as a spokesman for rea- 
sonable protection of American industry, 
agriculture and labor. 

I hope that on the eve of the hearings 
on HR. 990, the new tariff proposal, 
which begins in a few weeks, Members 
read this speech. It contains some 
thought-provoking observations on the 
employment-creating capacity of foreign 
trade that very much need to be taken 
into account. as we study the trade 
problem. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
offer the address of Mr, Strackbein be- 
fore the Pacific Northwest Farm Forum 
for inclusion at this point in the RECORD. 

The address follows: 

FAITH, HOPE, AND Forricn TRADE 

As our national unemployment problem 
and the lag in our industrial growth nag us 
and encroach on our widespread compla- 
cence, and as these problems confront us 
with perplexities, particularly in our struggle 
against world communism, we cast about for 
ways out of our dilemma. 

The easy way out is usually the most at- 
tractive. Indeed, we begin to yearn for some 
magic solution. We hope that someone will 


an 


imaginative and so long as it does not hurt 
us. 


Of course, if it might hurt someone else, 
we can always bear such probable pains in 
behalf of the national interest. 

In these days of unpleasant confrontations 
of the domestic front, by such persistent 
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realities as the hard core of unemployment, 
balance-of-payments deficits, gold outflow, 
fast-rising foreign productivity with its com- 
petitive impact, and our growing population 
with its heavy annual additions to our labor 
force, we have come to look rather frantically 
to foreign trade as the piper that will lead 
us out of the wilderness and into the prom- 
ised land. If we could only export more, 
much more, the results would be most remu- 
nerative; at least, if we could do so without 
importing much more; because if we must 
import much more in order to export much 
more the negative effects would tend to 
counterbalance the beneficial effects. 

Yes, if only we could export more, much 
more, several of our perplexing problems 
would vanish. Forget the rest, the side ef- 
fects of rising exports, and so forth. We 
would put more people to work, or so it 
would seem. Our balance-of-payments defi- 
cits would begin to melt, or so it would 
seem. We could then be of greater help to 
other countries, especially the underdevel- 
oped ones and could pull them away from 
the communistic orbit. The uncommitted 
and neutralist countries would become more 
tractable. They could see with their own 
eyes that we are far ahead of the commu- 
nistic world. Our exports would offer proof 
of this, no doubt. 

Let us therefore beat the drums, thump 
the tomtoms and send up the smoke signals 
to proclaim the campaign for more exports. 
That is what it will be. More exports. 

Man all the outlets. Saturate 
the air, invade the video circuits and corner 
the press. Flood the land with the message. 
Here is a vision, bold, imaginative, venture- 
some. So, pitch in; fall in line; ask no 
questions. Above all, ask no questions. 

Nevertheless, let us ask a few. 

The objective is what, again? 

the economy, reduce or even elim- 
inate unemployment, stanch the outflow of 
gold, befriend the world, stop the spread of 
communism and establish peace. 

These are unquestionably acceptable and 
desirable goals. 

But let us be specific. How will more ex- 
ports expand the economy? 

The answer to that question, it seems, 
is easy. It will put more people to work, 
not only on the farms, in the mines and for- 
ests, in mills and factories, in railroading 
and shipping and in boxing and crating, but 
also in banking, insurance, warehousing, etc. 
It will buoy the whole economy, replace 


and that may be true. 
foreign countries do not now buy from us all 
that they can profitably dispose of. But will 
foreign merchants buy more from us simply 
because we wish to export more? Or do they 
import from us in order to make money? 
If they can buy elsewhere more cheaply, 
quality for quality, or whatever is equally 
salable, will they buy from us merely be- 


supply elsewhere? How much sentimental- 
ity is mixed with trade? 

These questions in the practical world 
answer themselves. 

Unquestionably increased exports would 
increase employment: 

1, Unless expansion of our exports would 
make it necessary to increase competitive 
imports by a like volume in terms of value. 

2. Unless rising productivity resulting 
from automation or other labor-sa) 


set the higher labor requirements called for 
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by the increased exports; or if rising pro- 
ductivity on any account in this country 
should exceed the export rise. 

3. Unless further export-expansion could 
be achieved only through subsidization of 
such items as farm products, shipbuilding, 
and merchant marine operation; and other 
items through foreign aid, and so forth. 

These three conditions may be examined 
in sequence. 

1. If exports could be expanded by increas- 
ing the imports of noncompetitive prod- 
ucts, an unlikely achievement, a net in- 
crease in employment would indeed result 
on two counts, namely In the production and 
handling of the additional goods 
and in the processing and distribution of the 
noncompetitive imports. 

Should the necessary increase in imports, 
however, consist of goods that compete with 
domestic industry, and this would be the 
surer result, the effects on employment would 
likely be negative and perhaps even more 
than merely countervailing. 

This is then the crucial question: Will 
anything be gained by increasing exports if 
in the process the market outlook must be 
darkened by booming import competition for 
other domestic industries to which we must 
also look for increasing employment or at 
least for maintenance of existing levels? 

The rolls of our unemployed workers con- 
sist of at least two elements: (1) Those who 
were previously employed but who are now 
out of work while still employable, and (2) 
those who have not previously been em- 
ployed but who now are ready and willing to 
work and are seeking employment. 

The negative effects of competitive im- 
ports may operate in both sectors: They may 
actually displace workers, or they may pre- 
vent workers who otherwise would be hired, 
from being employed. It is entirely pos- 
sible, but beyond positive proof, that of the 
two effects the latter of the two is the more 
devastating. 

It is usually assumed that in order to in- 
crease our exports we must reduce our duties 
so that other countries may ship more to us 
and thus gain the dollars with which to buy 
more from us, Unquestionably that is true 
in the long run. 

However, if we reduce our duties on goods 
that are also manufactured here and that 


cally. 


proposed cannot be justified. 

If a growing domestic industry or a new 
industry that enjoys high employment po- 
tentials is faced with import competition 
that in turn is on the uptrend and that 
derives its competitive advantage from lower 
labor costs per unit of production, auch 
domestic industry will not expand as it other- 
wise would and therefore will not create the 
new jobs that it would if it had a higher 
and brighter ceiling. 

The employment trends of the United 
States clearly show where our increasing em- 
ployment must come from. They also show 
where we need not look for unemployment 
absorption. 

A little further analysis will also show 
that rising productivity per man-hour will 
not always assure greater employment but 
will in many cases reduce it or cause it to 
fall behind population expansion. In other 
cases it will indeed lead to more employ- 
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ment. All depends on the character of the 
product and the nature of consumer de- 
mand for it. If the demand is inelastic 
or biologically limited, as by the number of 
stomachs to be fed or the number of feet 


to be shod, the employment potentials are 


limited to population growth, once satura- 
tion of the market is achieved. Automa- 
tion and introduction of labor-saving 
devices then will guarantee displacement of 
workers, because lower production costs and 
lower prices will not appreciably increase 
consumption, 

Perhaps the outstanding example on the 
American scene showing what greatly in- 
creased efficiency can do to employment has 
been presented by American agriculture in 
the past 10 years. These results were not 
foreseen but sprang almost entirely from the 
fact that the demand for agricultural prod- 
ucts, with some exceptions, is notoriously 
inelastic and limited by human biology 
rather than psychology. 

From 1950 to 1960 the number of farm- 
workers in this country shrank by 2.8 mil- 
lion. This was a decline of 28 percent and 
compares with a population increase of 18.4 
percent during the decade. 

The cause of this shrinkage in the num- 
ber of farmworkers was of course to be 
found in the phenomenal increase in yield 
per acre. This in turn resulted from in- 
creased size of farms, advancing mechaniza- 
tion, greater use of fertilizers and pesticides, 
and improved breeds of plants. 

The yield of corn per acre increased 41.7 
percent; that of wheat went up 57 percent; 
that of cotton 66.5 percent; rice, 43 percent; 
and sorghums for grain a little over 100 
percent—all in 10 years’ time. 

Unfortunately for employment these great 
increases in productivity did not lead to 
increased per capita consumption. The con- 
sumption of wheat flour per capita has fall- 
en greatly. Fifty years ago it amounted 
to 214 pounds. By 1940 it was down to 155 
pounds, but by 1960 it had dropped to 118 
pounds, 

The per capita consumption of eggs 
dropped 16.4 percent from 1950 to 1960. Po- 
tato consumption on the same basis de- 
clined slightly. Pork consumption has re- 
mained quite steady over a period of years 
as has also the per capita consumption of 
sugar. Mill consumption of cotton declined 
from 30.87 pounds per capita in 1950 to 
24.45 pounds in 1960. Wool consumption by 
our milis fell from 418 pounds per capita 
to 2.42 pounds during the same period. 

A considerable part of this decline in mill 
consumption was accounted for by increased 
imports. 

The upshot is that the great rise in pro- 
ductivity in American agriculture, for all 
its blessings, left us with three perplex- 
ing problems: surplus disposal, unemploy- 
ment, and land use. 

The coal industry, fighting for ita life 
against natural gas and petroleum, sur- 
passed even agriculture in the upthrust of 
efficiency. The amount of coal mined per 
man per day increased 85 percent from 1950 
to 1960. Nevertheless the demand for coal 
declined; but employment dropped more 
steeply because of mechanization. The 
number of workers dropped by 56.5 percent, 
double the rate of decline registered by farm 
workers, which was 28 percent. Rapidly 
rising exports in the 1950's did not stop the 
downtrend. 

Employment in other activities also de- 
clined greatly. Transportation was one of 
them, as were some 30 established industries, 
such as iron and steel, textiles, automobiles, 


industries lost 
1,169,000 workers. To keep up with the pop- 
ulation they should have hired 1,153,000 in- 
stead. The lag was therefore 2,322,000. Yet 
there was growth, as measured by output. 
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We have to thank half a dozen growth 
industries and a few stalwart oldtimers for 
such employment absorption as did take 
place. Aircraft and parts, certain chemicals 
such as plastics and synthetics, electrical 
communications equipment, including tele- 
vision, were among the leading growth in- 
dustries, In the older field machinery manu- 
facturing, newspaper publishing and print- 
ing, more than held their own in employ- 
ment. 

Manufacturing of food and kindred prod- 
ucts was one of those that registered an 
absolute decline in employment. 

Yet, our total employment rolls did not 
shrink as much as these combined declines 
would indicate. Urbanization led to a vast 
increase in State and local government em- 
ployment. This rose during the decade by 
a little over 50 percent, as did the number 
of classroom teachers. Employment in 
banking, real estate, brokerage, insurance, 
wholesale and retail trade also expanded 
more than the 184 percent population 
increase. 

Yet, with all the absorptive powers of these 
professional and service trades a lag of 3.7 
million occurred in employment, behind 
population growth. The number absorbed 
by the services, trades and professions 
amounted to 6,602,000 but the dropoff in 
agriculture, mining, transporta and 80 
forth, was 7,366,000. Considering the popu- 
lation expansion the lag was 3.7 million, as 
cited above. 

Under these circumstances it is not difi- 
cult to understand why the idea of exports 
as a means of stimulating employment should 
occur to those who are concerned with the 
state of the national economy. 

Unfortunately the equation is not 80 
simple, for reasons that are visible in the 
employment trends in this country and the 
nature of the export-import relationship, al- 
ready mentioned. If this country were on 
more nearly the same cost level as ita com- 
petitors the path would be much easier. 

To be sure, there is great pressure to ex- 
port more agricultural products to reduce 
the surplus on hand. It is even suggested 
that we reduce or remove our duties on in- 
dustrial products as an inducement for Com- 
mon Market reduction of duties on our farm 
products. It should be clear, however, that 
this is a false scent if we have in mind re- 
duction of unemployment in this country. 
It is futile to look to agriculture for in- 
creasing employment. Quite the opposite 
will still take place. Only 10 percent of our 
work force is left on the farm. 

This is not said in derogation of our agri- 
culture. Productionwise it has covered it- 
self with glory and the country with sur- 
plusage. It is rather a simple case of facing 
realities. Agriculture has problems of its 
own, but in a sense it can be proud of its 
problem. It has provided too well, not too 
little. 

Our Government has, indeed, gone in full 
cry after export promotion. This objective 
has led it to propose precisely those steps 
that will increase employment difficulties 
instead of removing or alleviating them. 

In support of its program it has thrown 
its majesty and full-blown power into & 
campaign to revise the trade agreements 

program in a manner designed to promote 
exports by further drastic duty reductions. 

In warming up to this campaign it has 
conjugated the benefits of exports by States 
and even by congressional districts, for 
reasons too transparent to need explanation. 
It has undertaken to show how much of our 
exports arises from particular areas, includ- 


products in our industries. Some of these, 
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like tin, nickel, and asbestos are not produced 
here. Some food products, particularly 
tropical products, supplement and enrich 
Our table fare. Such imports obviously help 
employment, 

Nevertheless, not all imports are of this 
Character. Competitive imports, or over 
half of the total, whether they be of raw 
Products, food items, or manufactured prod- 
Ucts, cannot properly be touted as job-creat- 
ing influences. This is especially true if they 
Come from countries with low wages and 
Tapidly rising productivity. 

We may be more efficient in the produc- 
tion of these items than are other coun- 

„but our wages may be several times 
er than those prevailing in competing 
industrial nations. At the same time the 
rapidly rising productivity abroad, attrib- 
Utable to the vast installation of modern 
Machinery and equipment, has reduced unit 
cost of production. We have shipped nearly 
billion of such machinery abroad since 


When our import-sensitive industries con- 
sider plant renewal or plant expansion they 
Will think twice. They will ask: What ap- 
Pears more sensible, plant expansion or 
Modernization without expansion? Modern- 
ization, which means more up-to-date ma- 
Chinery, will reduce the cost of production; 
in fact will save labor. This will mean fewer 
Workers with the same output as before, or 


It will also make us more com- 
Petitive in export markets. But, what will it 
do to employment? How far will it go toward 
‘bing the million new workers each year? 
Alternately the company may decide that 
ing up its foreign investment, rather 
than expanding here, will pay off better. 
There are those who say that our import- 
Sensitive industries are only the small in- 
t ones. This view is self-serving of 
the free-trade advocates, and its acceptance 
be fatal to our solution of the unem- 
t problem. The industries in this 
Country that are import-sensitive are among 
rigs leading employers and many of them are 
the forefront of our technology, As the 


exposed to import competition be- 
Cause of the great industrial diversification 
taking place overseas. 

2. It was said at the outset that enlarged 
®Xports would increase employment unless, 
among other things, it led to more mechan- 
ization and automation simply as a means 

; and this would be a likely re- 

The need to be competitive in foreign 
does not represent a job-creating 
for while it would be expected 

lead to lower costs, it would not neces- 
sarily lead to higher sales but might simply 
avoid being driven out. Net unemploy- 
— fas stationary employment would be the 


3. If we can export certain products only 
by subsidizing them, it will help little to in- 


®Xposing them to more import competition 
Merely with the idea of increasing the ex- 
in of subsidized products. Yet that is 
volved in some of the proposals relating to 
Our association with the Common Market. 
at better to create an investment climate 
this country that will bring out and en- 
courage new industries and maintain a high 


broad consumer demand at home and thus 
s 
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close in on our new industries and new dè- 
velopments and foreshorten their future. We 
succeed thus in increasing employment 
abroad rather than here. 

We cannot maintain a favorable invest- 
ment outlook in this country by dismantling 
more of our tariff; and we must have such 
an outlook if we are to rehabilitate the best 
market in the world for American industry; 
namely, the market in this country. This 
is where the world’s highest purchasing 
power resides. 

There is much to commend the subsidiza- 
tion of agricultural products for export to 
underdeveloped countries where there are 
many stomachs and where food is scarce. 
We know that the American market for food 
products is quite saturated and if we are 
to dispose of farm surplus we must go to 
foreign markets; and we must sell abroad at 
world prices or even give the products away; 
but we should not confuse this process with 
true exports. 

This operation should indeed be separated 
from considerations of the industrial econ- 
omy where consumer demand in many cases 
is not limited in the same manner as the 
demand for farm products. It is the indus- 
trial sphere that more employment must be 
found (outside of the service trades) and 
if it is found it will in turn provide a better 
market for some agricultural products. The 
industrial sphere should not be hindered or 
retarded for the sake of more exports of 
farm products. In fact wider industrial uses 
of farm products at home may offer better 
outlets for some farm products than do 
exports. 

The notion that foreign trade will help 
materially in solving our employment prob- 
lems and therefore some of the other prob- 
lems represents a wish rather than realism, 
No country that is based economically as 
is the United States, surrounded by a world 
of disparate economic dimensions, standing 
on different levels, can expect to be helped 
much by simply increasing its foreign trade. 
The program represents more of a diver- 
sionary tactic than real hope. 

Let us suppose that we increased our ex- 
ports from $20 billion to $25 billion in a 
few years. This increase would represent 
less than 1 percent of our gross national 
product. 

Assume that this increase brought with 
it an increase in imports from just below 
$15 billion to $20 billion. 

The potential economic blight and retar- 
dation contained in this $5 billion increase 
in imports could shrivel many prospective 
employment-generating enterprises in this 
country in the seed and would condemn 
governmental retraining and relocation pro- 

to prefabricated failure. 

All in all the hope and faith in foreign 
trade as offering material help in solving our 
domestic and international political prob- 
lems represent an escape from hard realities 
that we must face. 


Colonel Glenn’s Orbital Flight 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KEARNS, Mr. Speaker, I join 
with our great majority leader in ex- 
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tolling the virtues of Colonel Glenn. But 
as ranking member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor I would like to say 
this—I would like to pay tribute, on the 
floor of the House this afternoon, to all 
those men who took care of every detail 
of every meticulous operation that made 
it possible for Colonel Glenn to be the 
No. 1 hero of the United States of 
America today. 


The Menace of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article written by Keith Belser, 16- 
year-old son of the Honorable and Mrs. 
Irvine F. Belser, Jr., of Columbia, S.C., 
titled “The Little Black Ants.” This 
article refers to the insidious menace of 
communism and particularly to the fact 
that this movement can almost take 
over a nation before the people realize 
the conspiracy is underway. The ar- 
ticle shows, on the part of the writer, an 
indication of vision, a great deal of im- 
agination, and a sound philosophy of 
government. It speaks well of the young 
people of America and their alertness to 
the dangers facing mankind in the 20th 
century. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

Tue LITTLE BLACE ANTS 


dumb speech. I think it was by President 
Kennedy. Called a state of the Union ad- 
dress or something like that. Talk about 
a drag. Boy, I've never been so bored in 
all my young life. He just sat there for 
2 solid and talked about things like 


you'd think we were going to have a war.” 
“Well, dear, maybe he’s right,” ventured 
Mrs. Riner as she walked into the room. 
“After all,” she argued, “he is the President.” 
“Naw,” drawled Charles. “I'm not wor- 


“Aw, Mom,” complained the disheartened 
. “I know my grades weren't anything to 
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shout about, but you shouldn't make me 


Charles dragged himself upstairs and went 
into his room. Once inside the dejected lad 
sat down and began work. 

„Let's see,” he murmured, Think Tu do 
my English first. All we have to do there 
is read some story in the literature book.” 

After selecting the proper book and locat- 
ing the assigned story Charles leaned back 
in his chalr and began reading. 

In spite of his indifferent attitude toward 
studies, Charles soon found himself quite 
caught up in the thrilling episode he was 


Once upon a time, you see, there was an 
ant colony. This colony was known far and 
wide for its fine tunnels, huge amounts of 
stored-up food, and tremendous population. 
It hadn't always been so grand, mind you. 

This colony of little black ants started out 
just as insignificantly as any other. But 
something set it apart and make it grow. It 
was the drive and ambition and sheer vital- 
ity of the workers that made it great. They 
were tireless. Often, in the early days when 


summit. Or so they thought. 
When the little black ants reached the top 


new ones were built to replace them. Plenty 
of food was being eaten, but none was being 
stored up. 

“Why should we work?” reasoned the black 
“We have everything we could pos- 


Had the black ants known what was hap- 
pening just a few paces away, they may not 


The oc- 
cupants were red. 

As the days passed by, the new ants, red 
ones, showed the same drive and vitality 
that the black ones had show in their early 
history. Soon the network of red tunnels 
became vast and the quantity of stored-up, 


the newcomers by this time. 

“Well,” they thought, “isn’t it nice that 
some of our neighbors have made a success 
of themselyes. All it takes is hard work. 
It's a good thing they realized that. Now 
they can sit back and take life easy like we 
do.” g 

That was where they were wrong. The red 
ants had achieved success, to be sure, but 
they weren't about to sit back and take life 
easy. 

The red ants worked on and on. Each 
new day dawned to find that the red domain 
had been pushed out just a bit further. 
Soon the hungry red tunnels completely 
surrounded the once great, black fortress. 

Yet the black ants still didn't worry. They 
clung religiously to the belief that they were 
the kings and that nothing could break 
their power. And still the red noose grew 
tighter, 

Then one day the inevitable happened. 
The red hordes had waited long enough. 
They swarmed by the thousands up out of 
their tunnels and completely engulfed the 
kings of the world. 
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Charles was disappointed at the outcome. 

“What a silly story,” he mused. “Anyone, 
even a bunch of black ants, would have more 
sense than to let something like that hap- 
pen. Certainly,” he reasoned, “even an in- 
sect can tell when its life is in danger.” 

With that, Charles rose from his seat, 
yawned, and reached for his coat. 

“That's enough homework for me,” he 
muttered as he left the house and started 
down Maple Street with a carefree galt. 
“Think Tl go have a coke at the drugstore.” 

Charles didn't eyer get that coke. He 
didn’t even make it to the drugstore. 

At the wall of the sirens, Charles, and all 
the other people in the impact area, started 
running. Running and scurrying about. 
Like so many black ants, 


Farley Recalls Unfairness to Franco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an interesting article by the 
noted writer, James L. Kilgallen, from an 
interview with Hon. James A. Farley, 
which appeared in the New York Journal 
American on January 21, 1962. It deals 
with observations made by Mr. Farley, 
who has been a worldwide traveler for 
more than a decade. 

The article follows: 

FARLEY RECALLS UNFAIRNESS TO FRANCO 

James A, Farley disclosed yesterday some 
hitherto unknown facts concerning a dif- 
ference of opinion in high British and 
United States circles regarding Spain as a 
true ally of this country. 

In a frank and exclusive interview, Mr. 
Farley revealed that 14 years ago Sir Win- 
ston Churchill told him that “your country 
and mine had dealt unfairly” with Spain. 

Mr. Farley related that upon returning 
home he talked to then President Truman 
"in a friendly way” but could not bring 
him around to his own and Mr. Churchill's 
viewpoint. Mr. Farley knew that he was 
on the unpopular side of the Spanish ques- 
tion at the time. But he feels now as he 
did then. 

“There is no country in Europe where 
a better feeling exists toward the United 
States than in Spain,” he said. 

The 73-year-old former National Chair- 
man of the Democratic Party and one-time 
Postmaster General said it is now “heart- 
ening” to note that only last month Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk conferred with 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco for 90 
minutes. 

Dean Rusk was quoted in Madrid dis- 
patches after the meeting as warmly praising 
Spain as an ally of the United States in the 
world’s defense against communism. 

Mr. Farley who, as a top executive for the 
Coca-Cola Export Corp., does considerable 
traveling, said that over the years he has 
met Mr. Franco seven or eight times in Ma- 
drid. He added that he saw Franco as a man 
of integrity, character, and courage. 

HIS TALK WITH “WINNIE” 

Telling of his interview with Mr. Church- 
ill, he said: 

“In 1948, I visited Sir Winston at his coun- 
try home in Chartwell, outside of London. 
On that occasion the question of the gen- 
eralissimo came up, and Mr, Churchill then 
said his country and mine had dealt un- 
fairly with Spain, 
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Mr. Churchill sald that whenever allied 
fliers came down in Spain, the Spanish pro- 
tected them and turned them over to 
friendly hands. 

“He also said that our invasion of North 
Agrica in World War II would not have been 
possible if the Spanish Government had not 
let us use its territory and the Spanish 
waters to make the invasion.” 


ABUSED BY LIBERALS 


When he returned to the United States 
after talking to Mr. Churchill, Mr. Farley 
was annoyed at the attitude of the Ameri- 
can Government and of the liberal elements 
toward Franco and Spain because he felt 
Spain was one country in Europe where 
communism could make no headway. $ 

“I was abused by liberals and liberal 
writers," he added. “But I was convinced 
that my attitude on Spain was right. 

“I told President Truman and the then 
Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, what 
Churchill had said. But they were deñ- 
nitely opposed to Franco and Spain, We 
had severed relations with Spain. I had & 
friendly, but strong, argument with Mr. 
TAAR CANA TEDE ee ee 

“I was happy later when our Government 
finally recognized Spain and resumed diplo- 
matic relations which resulted in the 
friendly feelings that exist today.” 

JESTED WITH TRUMAN 


After relations had been resumed, Mr. 
Farley again met Mr. Truman and jokingly 
remarked: “I’m glad the United States has 
come around. 

“We both laughed about it,” Farley said. 

Commenting on Dean Rusk’s recent visit 
to Generalissimo Franco, Mr. Farley said: 

"It was the proper thing for Dean Rusk 
to do. We have five joint United States- 
Spanish missile bases in Spain. Our rela- 
tions are now extremely friendly. In the 
event of trouble—which I do not antici- 
pate—we could be assured that Franco, his 
government, and his people would be sym- 
pathetic to us. 

“SEES NO WAR NEAR 

“The strategic location of Spain, on the 
tip of the Continent, would mean much to 
us. An attack on Russia could be made 
from our missile bases there in the event of 
war. 


“But, in my opinion, there is no immedi- 
ate danger of war. Another war would be 
with nuclear weapons and would destroy 
civilization as we know it. I believe we will 
be living under a cold war for a long time.” 

Mr. Farley conceded there will always be 
criticism of dictators and observed that “we 
cannot hope to change the governments 
other people have.” He said Spain's good 
relations with the United States are bound 
to strengthen our relationship with Spanish- 
speaking Latin American countries. 

Mr. Farley said President Kennedy is to 
be commended on the way he is handling 
foreign relations and for his strong support 
of Gen. Lucius Clay, his special representa- 
tive in Berlin. 

“Mr, Kennedy is destined to become 3 
truly great American President,“ Mr. Farley 
concluded. 


Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, re- 
cently I was given a copy of a wonderful 
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little article entitled “Peace,” by a little 
girl who lives in Glen Gardner, NJ., 
Miss Suzy Farren. 

It pleases me very much that our 
young people are giving such serious 
thought to the great problems of our 
times, as this article shows, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

- PEACE 

In these times, the times of great weapons, 
great industries, great competition, it is most 
important to try to understand this world 
and tts countries. Understanding is our last 
Tesort. We have tried all else and failed. 
Now we have to make a decision, We must 
live together as a world, or die separately as 
independent nations. We are all neighbors. 
We all live here on our world, yet we are 
divided. And divided we cannot be, Di- 
vided we must not be. We must combine 
dur knowledge, combine our strength, com- 

e our nations, to make a world. And 


not to be superior in strength, but to be 
Superior in wisdom. And then and only 
then, will there be a human race. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Sunday, February 18, 1962, the Lithu- 
anian American Council of Lake County, 
at a mass meeting in the city of East 
Chicago, Ind., commemorated the 44th 
anniversary of Lithuania's independence. 

This gathering unanimously adopted 
the following resolution: 

ANIAN INDEPENDENCE Day 
RESOLUTION 

Whereas the Independent Republics of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia were invaded 
by Soviet Russia in 1940, in violations of its 
treaty obligations with those countries and 
Compelled these people to accept commu- 
Ristic rule by force, and 

separate colonies in Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia were forcefully estab- 
lished by the Kremlin, then incorporated in- 
t the United States of Soviet Russia, de- 
Priving these peoples political, civil, and 
religious rights, destroying national sover- 
eignty, confiscating their properties and re- 
3 their workers and farmers to serfdom, 


Whereas despite untold hardships and 
brutal occupations, the people of Lithuania 
and other Baltic Nations have never lost 
pope of ultimate freedom, and therefore be 


CoMMITTEE 


Resolved, That this meeting. urges the 
United States in their future meetings with 
the Soviet Union, avoid any agreements 
about peaceful coexistence, because the basic 
2 of the Communists to conquer the world 

d not change, be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the Government to 
Use its power and influence to help Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia regain their free- 
ne Sovereign rights, and self determination 

accordance with the principles of the 
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Charter of the United Nations; and be it 
finally 
Resolved, That this resolution be for- 
warded to the President of the United States, 
and copies thereof sent to the Secretary of 
State, the Senators and Representatives of 
the State of Indiana and to the press. 
ALBERT G. VINICK, 
Chairman. 
PETER INDREIKA, 
Secretary. 


Need for Greater Coordination of 
Transportation Within the Defense 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the De- 
fense Department—pursuant to a rec- 
ommendation by myself and 11 other 
Great Lakes Senators, has undertaken 
a comprehensive study on overall policies 
relating to shipping of military goods 
overseas, s 

The report is expected to be published 
in the near future. 

A preview of this study has revealed 
that—thanks to a candid, realistic 
evaluation of existing shipping patterns, 
there is a real need for greater coordina- 
tion and correlation of policy. 

For this reason, I am urging the estab- 
lishment of a special Transportation 
Agency, within the Defense Department. 

I ask unanimous consent to have a 
brief statement outlining these views 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

Traditionally, the Defense Department has 
created, and adhered to, shipping policies 
that, to a large degree, overlooked the poten- 
tials of the Great Lakes Waterway System. 
The completion of the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
providing a less expensive route to ports 
around the world, however, offers in my judg- 
ment, a new opportunity to handle such 
shipping more expeditiously and less expen- 
sively. Unfortunately, the Department, as 
well as other governmental and nongovern- 
mental shippers have not sufficiently re- 
oriented their shipping patterns to take full 
advantage of the opportunities offered by 
the seaway. 

The purpose of the recommended study 
was to take a new look at, and as necessary, 
revise US. shipping policies. In response, 
the Department appointed a special task 
force to undertake a 90-day study. Expected 
to be published shortly, a preview of the 
study reveals that (1) the Defense Depart- 
ment performed a forthright and realistic 
analysis—commendable, particularly, for its 
openminded self-criticism of Defense ship- 
ping policies, and (2) existing shipping poli-_ 
cies suffer from a serious lack of -uniform 
procedure methods, accounting methods, 
consideration of cost factors, etc. 

Because of this situation, I believe that 
the establishment of a special Transporta- 
tion Agency within the Defense Department 
would: (1) create more uniform shipping 
policies—thus, more equitably serving all 
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areas of the country and all segments of the 
economy; (2) result in savings of millions 
of dollars for the taxpayer; and (8) provide 
a key for more effectively coordinated trans- 
portation policy, not only in the Defense 
Department, but also in other Federal 
Departments. 


Pershing Was Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, 
now that the air seems to be clearing 
somewhat on the heated issue of “muz- 
zling the military” a distinguished news- 
paper editor in my State, Mr. William R. 
Mathews, of the Arizona Daily Star in 
Tucson, has written an illuminating sum- 
mary of the controversy and has drawn 
some interesting historical parallels. I 
believe his editorial will be of interest 
to many of my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

A LONG CAMPAIGN PAYS Orr 

President Kennedy did exactly right when, 
without any hesitation, he forbade Pentagon 
or State Department witnesses before Con- 
gress to reveal the names of those officials 
whose duty it was to modify or censor 
speeches and public declarations of admirals, 
generals, and other top policymaking of- 
ficials. 

He thus came to the prompt support of 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara, who 
refused to comply with the demands of the 
senatorial investigating committee. In do- 
ing so, the President answered a question 
relating to the exercise of executive au- 
thority that has needed answering, In this 
connection it is worth bearing in mind that 
this matter of executive privilege is an his- 
toric one, that goes back to the days of . 
President Washington, 

Imagine what would happen, if those tech- 
nical subordinates who merely obey instruc- 
tions of their superiors, would be named 
publicly and summoned before a congres- 
sional committee to testify why they did this 
or that. 

Such reviewing of speeches is positively 
necessary, if our Nation is to have a cohesive 
and united foreign policy. Under President 
Eisenhower, the President or Secretary of 
State would make a public announcement. 
Too frequently some talking admirals and 
generals in the Pentagon would make belli- 
cose speeches contradicting them. 

The results were harmful. All that the 
Russians had to do was to reprint in their 
newspapers the verbatim quotations of these 
saber-rattling generals and admirals. What 
better proof could be had to show the Rus- 
sian people how belligerent we were, and 
what our warlike intentions were. 

When President Kennedy took office a year 
ago January 20, he quickly put an end to 
this nonsense. He did this within weeks 
after an article of mine appeared in the 
January 1961 Atlantic Monthly, and later 
published as an editorial in this column. 
This article was addressed to the President, 
and read in part as follows: 

“Successful negotiations require a temper- 
ate atmosphere. That means that, just as 


generals are silenced. 
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“Peace cannot be made in an atmosphere 
where each adversary tries to outboast, out- 
denounce, and outthreaten the other.” 

The first to feel this new exercise of au- 
thority from the President was Adm, Arleigh 
Burke, chief of naval operations at that time. 
His proposed speech was toned down by 
Pentagon censors, and he did not like it and 
said so publicly. 

Neither did many newspaper editors and 
columnists, who wailed about the muzzl- 
ing” of high military officers and how it was 
restraining freedom of speech. Senators and 
Congressmen chimed in with the same sing- 
song. As the rule continued to be applied 
to Air Force generals, the cries grew louder. 
The result was that the Senate authorized 
an investigating committee, which recently 
began holding hearings on the subject. 

The results of the hearings have been 
notable for the mild way in which Admiral 
Burke and others have testified. Not a 
one of the generals or admirals felt he was 
being denied freedom of speech. Most of 
them thought reviews and censorship of 
their public declarations were necessary. 

One or two of the Senators finally de- 
manded of Secretary McNamara that he 
produce the names of the censors. He re- 
fused. When he was pressed by the Sena- 
tors, President Kennedy came forth with 
his statement. This ought to end the con- 
troversy. 

The outcome gives me a lot of personal 
satisfaction, because I began this campaign 
against our talking admirals and generals 
back in the days of President Truman. 
When, in February and March of 1951, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur began his public debate 
with President Truman, here in this column 
of the Star, I “recalled” the General before 
President Truman did. My position was 
that never, never, could our country allow 
any general, no matter how great and popu- 
lar he might be, to carry on a public debate 
with any President of the United States. 

Naturally, when President Truman re- 
called General MacArthur, I thought he did 
what was right, although the General had 
been most hospitable to me in Manila in 1945, 
and Tokyo in 1949 and 1950. That I spent 
an hour with him in his office that night 
of June 25, 1950, when the war in Korea 
started, gives some indication of what he 
thought of me. 

The record shows that I was one of the 
few editors in the whole country to come 
to the support of President Truman. After 

Truman acted on the advice of Gen. 


paign. 
At times I would quote what the President 
said one day, and what a talking general or 
admiral said the next day contradicting him. 
These editorials had some effect, but not 
nearly enough. The generals and admirals 
were aware of Ike's easy-going attitude. He 
could be contradicted safely. 

Subsequently, I wrote that article for the 
Atlantic, “A Letter to the President.” It was 
written before the results of the election 
were known. It was addressed as much to 
Richard M. Nixon as to John F. Kennedy. 
It offered me a good opportunity to continue 
to silence 


that their bellicose talks would shout us 
into war without a good reason. 

It naturally is refreshing to see the vigor 
with which President Kennedy has reacted 
to an influential Senate committee In sup- 
porting his Secretary of Defense. 

As Gen. John J. Pershing said one time 
here in Tucson, “When a man puts on the 
uniform of the US. Army, he gives up his 
right of free 

It is the duty of the military forces of our 
country to support, not contradict, the diplo- 
matic policy of our country as established 
by the President and his advisers, who usu- 
ally work intimately with the Congress. 
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Negotiation With the Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Mr. 
Frank van der Linden, a respected and 
able Washington correspondent for a 
number of years, has written an excel- 
lent article on the subject of our policy 
in negotiating with the Communists. 
Mr. Van der Linden has done a good job 
in analyzing this policy with the idea 
of sounding the warning that firmness 
is the only answer in dealing with the 
Communists and that we should never 
become so fearful of any type war that 
we are not willing to stand up to the 
Communists to resist their aggressive 
and unreasonable moves in their efforts 
to gain domination of the world. I com- 
mend Mr. Van der Linden's column as 
printed on February 1 of the Shreveport 
Journal, February 21, 1962, to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and ask that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KENNEDY Polier Couto Leap TO TRAP BY 
Reos—Ferar oF War Mar Be REAL KEY TO 
NEGOTIATION Moves 

(By Frank Der Linden) 

Wasuincton.—A nightmare fear of nuclear 
war may prove to be the real key to President 
Kennedy’s peculiar policy of seeking negoti- 
ations with the Russians—despite all their 
broken promises—and soft-pedaling Ameri- 
can military men’s speeches which call for 
victory in the cold war with world com- 
munism. 

The key may be found in certain signifi- 
can passages of the President's inaugural ad- 
dress of January 20, 1961, when he said: “Fi- 
nally, to those nations who would make 
themselyes our adversary we offer not a 
pledge but a request: that both sides begin 
anew with a quest for peace, before the dark 
powers of destruction unleashed by science 
engulf all humanity in planned or acciden- 
tal self-destruction.” 

Speaking, in effect, to the Reds without 
mentioning them by name, he sald: “Let us 
begin anew—remembering on both sides that 
civility is not a sign of weakness, and sin- 
cerity is always subject to proof. Let us 
never negotiate out of fear. But let us never 
fear to negotiate.” 

Unfortunately, the olive branch held out 
by the young and inexperienced President 
was misunderstood by the Communists to 
be a white flag. They immediately began 
heating up the areas of conflict, so that hot 
wars threatened in Laos, the Congo, Berlin, 
and the Caribbean. Kennedy's off-again, 
on-again vacillation, which led to the disas- 
trous defeat of the invasion forces seeking 
to free Cuba from Castro, further encour- 
aged the Communists to believe the United 
States was too weak to fight in defense of 
freedom, 


Then came the perilous summer when war 
could have been touched off by an armed 


clash in Berlin, and the Reds were allowed 


to build their wall without hindrance. 

As Kennedy himself explained his policy 
at a recent press conference, “the Soviet 
Union has had de facto control of East Berlin 
since the late forties” and “the United States 
has a very limited force surrounded by a 
great many divisions. You could have had 
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a very violent reaction.” The phrase, “a very 
violent reaction,” of course, is a typical Ken- 
nedy understatement meaning war. 

To convince the Reds that the West would 
Teally fight for the freedom of West Berlin, 
and Vietnam, halfway round the world, the 
President felt it mecessary to call up reserv- 
ists, call for larger defense expenditures, and 
otherwise make gestures of determination. 

Since that time of crisis, the pressure over 
Berlin hàs eased, and for the past several 
months informal talks have been going on 
to work out some deal for the relaxation of 
tensions. 

The fallacy in this policy is that the ten- 
sions themselves have always been heated 
up by the Communists; they turn the pres- 
sure on and off as it suits their purposes. 
So there is little solid basis for an agree- 
ment on Berlin, on a nuclear test ban, or 
controlled armament. 

Yet the President persists in trying. He 
invites Khrushchev’s son-in-law to lunch 
at the White House; he prepares to send 
Press Secretary Pierre Salinger to Moscow; 
he sends brother Bobby on a good-will world 
tour and there are reports of an invitation 
for one Kennedy or the other to visit the 
Soviet capital. Other reports hint a split 
between Red China and Red Russia, which 
might lead Khrushchev to turn to the West 
to save himself from the big bad Chinese 
dragon. 

If there could be any actual basis for an 
agreement to avert the threat of war, of 
course it would be welcomed by a world that 
yearns for peace. But the danger is that the 
Communists are merely lulling the West into 
a surrender. As Representative STEVEN 
DEROUNLAN, of New York, told the House 
the other day, the Kennedy administration 
is guilty of childlike behavior in trying to 
bat down the Communist empire by being 
sweet to its rulers. 

In his earnest efforts to avoid a war, Ken- 
nedy could find himself trapped into a policy 
that could be denounced as appeasement. 

It could lead to another Munich, and a 
“peace in our time” that would be an equally 
dangerous illusion. 


The Elephant Is Haunted by His Own 
Words 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of January 31, 
1962. I think the editorial speaks for 
itself. The GOP platform of 1960 is 
coming back to haunt the Republican 
Party at a time when it is attacking 
President Kennedy’s Urban Affairs and 
Housing Department plan. 

The editorial follows: 

THE New DEPARTMENT 

It is dificult to understand why so many 
Republicans in Congress are so deeply out- 
raged by President Kennedy's intention te 
set up a new Department of Urban Afairs, 
The Republican Party's own platform of 
1960 recommended: 

“A stepped-up program to assist in urban 
planning, designed to assure far sighted and 
wise use of land and to coordinate mass 
transportation and other yital facilities in 
our metropolitan areas.” 
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To be sure, this Republican plank did not 
Specifically suggest the idea of forming a 
new department. But the activities it de- 
scribed as needing to be stepped-up are 
Precisely the activities which Mr. Kennedy 
is now talking about. Certainly the most 
logical way of stepping-up such activities 
is to bring them together, under the direc- 
tion of a responsible Cabinet officer, within 
the framework of a single Department. 

The Federal Government is already deeply 
Involved in urban affairs—think of housing, 
for example—and it is surely going to be 
still more deeply involved as time goes by— 
consider what it will soon be asked to do 
in the matter of salvaging metropolitan 
transportation and keeping the commuter 
lines alive. It is perfectly clear, as the 
President said in his message to Congress 
yesterday, that “in a few short decades we 
have passed from a rural to an urban way 
of life and in a few short decades more we 
Shall be a nation of vastly expanding popu- 
lation, living in expanded urban areas in 
housing that does not now exist.” 

Since a shortsighted and high-handed 
Rules Committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives has destroyed the hope of early 
action on an administration bill to establish 
the new Urban Affairs Department, we wel- 
come Mr, Kennedy's course in proceeding al- 
ternatively under the Reorganization Act, 
as he has every right to do. 


Manned Orbital Space Flights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I joined millions of my fellow Ameri- 
cans in praying silently both for the 
safety of Col. John H. Glenn and for 
the success of America's first manned 
orbital space flight. 

In my prayers, I thanked our Divine 
Maker for the patience and wisdom that 
He gave to the directors of Project Mer- 
cury who so wisely and courageously 
elected to postpone our manned orbital 
flight attempt until they had Colonel 
Glenn's safety and the success of the 
flight itself assured. Many Americans, 
as you well know, Mr. Speaker, became 
Somewhat impatient with the vexing 
Postponements in our manned orbital 
flight attempt. I am sure that all of 
them now join with me in humble grati- 
tude for the courage of the Project Mer- 
cury team. I am sure they now agree 
that a brief period of delay is emi- 
nently to be preferred to the crushing 
blow that would have been dealt our 
National prestige if our manned orbital 
flight attempt had ended in failure. 

Mr. Speaker, the chairman of our Sci- 
ence and Astronautics Committee, Con- 
gressman MILLER of California, recently 
addressed a meeting of the Hampton 
Roads Section of the Institute of Aero- 
Space Sciences at NASA Langley Re- 
Search Center, located in the First Con- 
€ressional District of Virginia, which I 
have the privilege to represent. Chair- 
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man MILLER called on the IAS to do 
everything possible to help achieve a 
broad public understanding of the fact 
that NASA is attempting to perform a 
long-term scientific investigation of 
space. 

Manned orbital space flights should 
never be viewed as “stunts” in our Na- 
tion's space program. Our Nation’s ex- 
ploration on the horizons of space will 
cost the taxpayers something like $50 
million over the next 5 years. This ex- 
penditure, however successful our space 
program, will be basically wasted unless 
we as Americans understand the value 
that will accrue to our Nation from 
every aspect of NASA's activities in 
space. 

Colonel Glenn’s vastly successful orbi- 
tal flight is, as one of Project Mercury's 
directors so aptly phrased it, “the end 
of the beginning.” We are now on the 
threshold of the unknown. I venture to 
say that no living American could ac- 
curately predict the achievements for 
our society that will naturally follow 
Colonel Glenn’s epochal flight. 

Our Nation’s space program is worth 
the investment, Mr. Speaker. I hope 
that our most recent space achievement 
will lead increasing numbers of Ameri- 
cans to active support for our space 
efforts. 

As a Virginian, Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply proud that Col. John H. Glenn, 
whose bravery and ability were so nota- 
bly made evident yesterday, lives with 
his lovely wife and teenage children in 
Virginia. All of us hope that they will 
elect to make Virginia their permanent 
home. 

And then, too, no one should forget 
the team of astronauts who originally 
trained at Langley Field NASA near 
Hampton, Va., and at Wallops Island, 
Va. Only one man could make the orbi- 
tal flight but the entire team was nec- 
essary to insure success. And that was 
what all seven wanted more than any- 
thing else. The courage of one was the 
courage of seven combined into that 


one. 

We should be extremely proud of the 
directors of Project Mercury. Upon 
their shoulders rested the responsibility 
of the whole venture. If the project 
had failed it would have been their fail- 
ure. Now that it has succeeded, it is 
their success. 

Also there are the employees of the 
great Agency, NASA, who have both di- 
rectly and indirectly contributed so 
much to the scientific advancement of 
our aeronaufics and space exploration 
programs. Without them, the accom- 
plishment we celebrate would have been 
virtually impossible. These dedicated 
men and women have met and are meet- 
ing the almost impossible demands 
thrust on them. 

These and others too, no less dedi- 
cated, are the reasons we are joyous. 
We are grateful for their untiring efforts 
and limitless abilities. 

This achievement, as great as it is, is 
surely only the beginning, Mr. Speaker. 
Americans everywhere can be justly 
proud. 
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Federal Aid to Indians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF DAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on In- 
dian Affairs I am well aware of the 
plight of our American Indians and 
what this administration is attempting 
to do for them. On February 11, 1962, 
there appeared in the Washington Star 
an article entitled “The Vanishing 
Race? Federal Aid to Indians Still 
Growing.” The author, Lee Lorick 
Prina, points out that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will spend a total of $221 mil- 
lion this fiscal year on our Indian pro- 
grams. These programs include the 
building of highways, operation of over 
300 schools, vocational training, relo- 
cation, installation of sewer systems, 
agricultural projects, and medical as- 
sistance. Mention is made of the fact 
that our Indians are not a “vanishing 
race” at all, but to the contrary, their 
population has more than doubled since 
1900. 

The author discusses some of the steps 
taken by this administration to assist 
the Indians. There has been an increase 
in the revolving loan fund from $10 mil- 
lion to $20 million, and the vocational 
training appropriation has been in- 
creased from $3.5 million to $7.5 million 
a year. In the article this administra- 
tion’s three long-range goals for our 
Indian minority are noted as follows: 

First. Maximum economic self-suffi- 
ciency. ‘ 

Second. Full participation in Ameri- 
can life. 

Third. Equal citizenship privileges 
and responsibilities. 

I recommend that all persons inter- 
ested in our American Indians and what 
we are doing for them read this article. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tne VANISHING Race? FEDERAL Am TO 
INDIANS STILL GROWING 
(By Lee Lorick Prina) 

The Federal Government will spend a 
total of $221 million this fiscal year on 
American Indians. The Interior Depart- 
ment's Bureau of Indian Affairs will use 
more than $160 million for welfare and edu- 
cational programs. In addition, $61 million 
will be spent by the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Department which in 1955 took over 
from Interior to provide blg medicine for 
the red men. 

The present Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, Phileo Nash, points out that “the com- 
bined appropriations for the Indian Bureau 
and Health, Education, and Welfare amounts 
to $700 per capita on Indians receiving Fed- 
eral funds. But in this $221 million you 
have focused on one segment of the popula- 
tion all costs of local government—munici- 
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pal, county, and State plus all Federal non- 
defense expenditures,” 

In other words, Mr. Nash said, the Federal 
Government proyides all governmental sery- 
ices for Indians living on reservations such 
as building highways, running schools, and 
welfare programs. Other citizens, not de- 
scendants of the first Americans, receive 
these from their localities. In addition, 
the Federal Government also gives to In- 
dians free medical care and acts as manager 
for Indiam estate land. 

The Kennedy administration has brought 
in a fresh string of players to meet the 
Indians. A committee, appointed by Secre- 
tary of Interior Udall and on which Mr. 
Nash serves, had recommended three long- 
range goals for the Indian minority: 

1. Maximum economic self-sufficiency. 

2. Pull participation in American life. 

3. Equal citizenship privileges and re- 
sponsibilities. 

To accomplish these aims, the report 
called for developing both human and nat- 
ural resources on reservations. 


INCREASE IN POPULATION 


Far from being vanishing Americans, the 
Indian population has more than doubled 
since 1900, increasing from 250,000 to about 
535,000. (Reduction of the infant mortality 
rate was the principal cause of the popula- 

umbus discovered 


tion jump.) When Col 
America, it estima a million Indians 
lived here. 


Considering the amount of Federal output 
for this minority group, it may sound as if 
the Indian has at last found his “happy 
hunting ground.” Yet, after 187 years of 
governmental controls and benefits, the 
average Indian has a lower standard of living 
and life expectancy (his average age at death 
is 41 compared to the national 62) than 
other Americans, Perhaps half of them are 
still Uliterate. 

“One thing that has impressed me above 
all others is the tremendous complexity and 
diversity of Indian affairs,” former Indian 
Affairs Commissioner Glen L. Emmons said 
in 1953. “I am now more convinced than 
ever that you cannot apply the same yard- 
stick to the more than 200 tribal groups 
throughout the United States. Each tribe 
has its own customs and traditions, its own 
set of problems, its own type of organization, 
its own idea about its future.” 

Recently, there have been suggestions that 
the Indians have exactly the same privileges 
and responsibilities as other citizens. Ques- 
tions have been raised about the legality of 

so many Federal benefits to this 
segment of the population. 


But, once again the Government has had 


to bow to this fact: Perhaps for another 
generation, many Indians will continue to 
live apart on reservations, speaking their 
own language, clinging to tribal laws and 
customs, and receiving large amounts of 
Federal aid. 

EFFORTS AT RELOCATION 


Indian leaders have seen termination of 
aid as meaning: Losing their tax-free land; 
withdrawal of welfare to uneducated and 
unemployable tribesmen; and tribal break- 
up due to an exodus from the reservation. 
They have also been “on the warpath” over 
Bureau efforts of relocation, finding jobs for 
the unemployed away from the reservation. 

The present Indian Affairs Commissioner 
believes that someday termination of Fed- 
eral services will come from the Indians 
themselves, Mr. Nash feels that the tribes 
will ask for full responsibility of their own 
affairs in time. He points out that already 
a number of tribes with some resources have 
asked to be freed from Federal jurisdiction. 

When the Indians were subjugated and 
moved West to the reservations, no one was 
unhappier than these once-free people. To- 
day, it is Indian tribal policy to cling to the 
reservation, though they are now able to 
leave it at any time. 
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A person is legally an Indian if he has 
one-quarter Indian blood. In the eastern 
section of the United States, most of these 
first Americans live like other citizens. But, 
west of the Mississippi, about 380,000 live 
on or near more than 250 Federal reserva- 
tions. These vary in size from the Navahos’ 
25,000 square miles to a ranch of a few acres, 

Besides the basic American freedoms, res- 
ervation dwellers have the following priy- 
Ueges: Indian land is tax exempt if held in 
trust by the Government. Federal funds 
operate about 300 schools and pay tuition 
for the other half of Indian children at- 
tending State public schools. In addition 
to the usual social security payments, the 
Great White Father provides special wel- 
fare benefits for the unemployed and needy. 

LOANS FOR BUSINESS 


About 272 physicians and 94 dentists serve 
Federal Indian hospitals and clinics. Tribes 
may obtain Federal loans to start business 
enterprises. The Government also develops 
reservation land through roadbuilding, sew- 
er systems, and agricultural projects. Gen- 
erally State criminal laws do not apply to 
reservation residents and tribal courts have 
jurisdiction over most lesser crimes. 

The Kennedy administration has pre- 
scribed economic remedies to improve life 
on the reservations. Two laws were passed 
In the ist session of the 87th Congress. One 
doubled the Bureau's revolving loan fund 
from $10 million to $20 million. The other 
increased the vocational training program 
from $3.5 million to $7.5 million a year and 
liberalized the training requirements. 

For fiscal 1963 the Bureau will ask Con- 
gress to give it $2,920,000 to establish a Di- 
vision of Economic Development for Reser- 
vations. Second, to solve one of its biggest 
headaches, the Bureau will seek legislation 
to solve the heirship problem. It is hoped 
Congress will authorize tribes to buy small 
tracts of idle land owned by many heirs 
and so subdivided that no agreement on 
its use can be reached. 

To make some of the reservation land heip 
pay its way, the Secretary of the Interior 
now opposes per capita payments when 
tribes come into money from judgments on 
land claims. Judgment funds, he says, 
should go for basic economic development 
of tribal land, not into individual payments. 

Finally, to help more Indians find employ- 
ment, Washington plans to return to the 
former policy of using Indian labor on reser- 
vation construction projects. Construction 
contracts will favor use of local residents 
(Le., Indians). 

HISTORY OF U.S. AID 


How did the Government get into the In- 
dian business? When the Constitution was 
adopted the States ceded to the Federal Gov- 
ernment the management of Indian affairs. 
Originally the administrative agency was the 
War Department. Fighting the red men, 
as well as treaty making, was the business 
of the day. After 1849, when Interior took 
over, an attempt was made to compensate 
for a history of governmental neglect of the 
tribes. 

The Indians became wards of the Gov- 
ernment in the days of the Old West and 
the ration system. When the buffalo herds 
were wiped out and the land settled, hunt- 
ing was no longer possible. Indians, unable 
to successfully farm or raise cattle on arid 
reservations, had to depend on the dole or 
starve. 

Even then one writer predicted that unless 
some better system could stimulate the In- 
dian to use his own self-reliance, the tribes 
would become “loafers and outcasts contend- 
ing with the dogs for kitchen scraps in 
western villages.” 

Interior Department policymakers consider 
education of the present generation of chil- 
dren as the main tool in helping Indians to 
advance to the point where special services 
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are not needed. As recently as 1950, only 
75 percent of Indian children attended 
classes. Today, except for a thousand or 
more youngsters in isolated homelands, all 
can reach schools. 

Many Indians today still prefer to live 
precariously on rents or assets from reserva- 
tion land, which they actually own but 
which is held in trust for them by the Fed- 
eral Government. In 1959, about 52.2 mil- 
lion acres valued at $279 million on paper 
was trust property. 

The Indian tribes base their claim to this 
land and present Federal benefits on treaties 
made long ago between tribal heads and 
Government representatives. Over the years, 
many treaties were broken and the Indians 
were defrauded of their land. 

In 1946, Congress set up the Indian Claims 
Commission to settle hundreds of allegations 
that treaties had been violated and land 
taken away. As of July 1, 1961, of 852 claims 
filed, 170 had been settled with Judgments 
totaling more than $72 million in favor of 
the Indians. 

COURT OF CLAIMS 

Before the Claims Commission was estab- 
lished, the U.S. Court of Claims heard these 
land cases. It has awarded more than $100 
million in payments to Indians. 

To make sure that all tribes had the vote, 
in 1924 Congress passed a law giving them 
the franchise. show that not many 
Indians get to the polls. The Bureau, how- 
ever, watches for denial of the vote in West- 
ern States, resorting to the courts where 
necessary. = 

Virtually unknown as compared to some 
similar groups, there are four interest groups, 
with registered lobbyists, presenting Indian 
views to Washington lawmakers. They are 
the National Congress of American Indians, 
Indian Rights Association, Association on 
American Indian Affairs, and the Friends 
Committee on National Legislation. 

This year, the Bureau will submit to Con- 
gress legislation to establish an advisory 
board on Indian affairs to advise the Secre- 
tary of Interior. Composed of Indians and 
non-Indians, members will serve without pay 
and meet four times a year. 

Today, 12,000 employees, half of whom are 
of Indian descent, work in Washington and 
in the field for the Bureau. 


Bakers Seeking U.S. Tariff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI ` 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


_Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an article 
which appeared in the Niagara Falls 
Gazette, Niagara Falls, N.Y., concern- 
ing the importation of bread from Can- 
ada. The article was brought to my 
attention by Mr. Joseph E. Malikiewicz, 
business representative, Bakers’ Union 
Local No. 16, Buffalo, N.Y. The article 
follows: 

BAKERS SEEKING U.S. TARIFF 
(By Peter Kohler) 

Area bakers, who claim Canadian bread 
is taking too large a slice of their market, 
are trying to impose a tariff on it. ~ 

But they wonder if Washington, already 
concerned with tariff-cutting pleas, will go 
along with the proposal. 

Bakers and bakery workers on the Niagara 
frontier said Canadian bread has captured 
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20 percent of area market. They want a 15- 
Percent duty placed on it. 

In the meantime, Congress is being asked 

for broad tariff-reducing powers by the Ken- 
nedy administration. 
President Kennedy has asked Congress for 
power to slash tariffs so trade can be ex- 
Panded with the booming European Com- 
mon Market. 

A spokesman for the bakers sees little hope 
for a duty on Canadian bread, “because the 
whole tariff picture is up in the air.” 

But a representative for bakery workers 
believes the proposal may go through Con- 
gress “because this is an election year.” 

The labor representative is Joseph BE. 
Malikiewicz, business representative for Local 
16, Bakery & Confectionery Workers, Buffalo. 

He said Saturday that a 15-percent duty on 
Canadian bread would not be out of line 
with Government aims for reciprocal tariff 

ts. 

Canada, he explained, has a 15-percent 
tarif on U.S. bread while this country im- 
Poses no duty. : 

He would be satisfied if Canada would 
drop its tariff because it would put trade on 
“a competitive basis.” 

“I definitely have hope for the tariff pro- 
posal," he said. A bill has been introduced 
in the House to that end, he added. 

Both the bakers and bakery workers sup- 
Port the tariff proposal. They claim Cana- 
dian bread is being “dumped” on this mar- 
ket at the expense of U.S. business and labor. 
of Buffalo, legislative 


per. 
Within the last 2 years bread imports in 
this area have increased by about 60 percent. 
About 160,000 loaves are imported in this 
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The 10,000 loaves he produces each week 
for the U.S. market are not delivered by his 
firm. “American trucks pick it up,” he said. 

Petrak said, “I don't care if they put up a 
tariff. We hate to give up the business, but 
there is little profit in it anyway. 

“The baker gets squeezed between the 
market and the driver.” 

He said US. chainstores were following 
cutthroat pricing policies with bread and 
that his business had been falling off re- 
cently. 

Area bakers maintain, however, that the 
import is being dumped. If the tarif pro- 
posal doesn’t work they hope to bar Canadian 
bread with the provisions of a Federal anti- 
dumping law. 

If this tack doesn't work, the bakers and 
bakery workers haye another angle. State 
law requires that all bakery producers be 
inspected for sanitation standards. Since 
State inspectors cannot check Canadian bak- 
erles, it is felt this law could bar imported 
bread. 


Life and Character of Gen. Robert E. Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the first part of a splendid address deliv- 
ered in the Senate of Texas by State 
Senator Dorsey B. Hardeman. The ad- 
dress, which follows, was given on Janu- 
ary 18, 1962: 

LIFE AND CHARACTER OF GEN, ROBERT E. LER 
(Pt. I) 

Mr. President and members of the senate, 
the tedium of the times suggests that we 
may well pause in the routine of official ac- 
tivities for an address, whether by me or 
another, on the life and character of the 
South's most gallant son, on the day pre- 
ceding the anniversary of his birth 155 years 
ago, as explained by Senator Moffett, and 
which will be observed throughout the 
Southland on the morrow. His name is em- 
blazoned on the hearts of all whose senses 
of appreciation of honor and loyalty have 
not been dulled by those who would traduce 
these basic traits or hold them lightly. 

I feel particularly honored by my designa- 
tion in Senate Resolution 17, sponsored 


distinguished 

ator from Hardeman, to attempt this as- 

t. Iam grateful for this manifesta- 
tion of your confidence, and I earnestly hope 
that my sincerity may compensate for my in- 
ability to adequately portray the life and 
character of whom we pause to honor 
and and to w we desire to pay appropri- 
ate tribute. I recall no similar program dur- 
ing the three lustrums I have been a mem- 
ber of this body. I commend this observance 
as a precedent. 

Even with this feeble effort we may be 
able to refiect, briefly, upon some of the 
things that exalted Gen. Robert E. Lee to 
the highest pinnacle of personal honor and 
integrity and set him apart as the supreme 
example to be emulated in the fulfillment 
of any noble earthly ambition. 

It was Pericles, the eminent Grecian orator 
who said, in one of his classic orations, 
while memoralizing those who fell on the 
field of battle during the Peloponnesian 
War, that he commenged the fitness of hon- 
oring their immortals in an appropriate way, 
but he doubted the wisdom of attempting 
to embellish their careers with overdrawn 
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speech. He made bold to say that, where 
men's deeds had been great, they should be 
honored for their deeds only; and the esti- 
mate placed on men, after death, should 
never depend upon the judgment, good or 
bad, of any one man. So it shall be as we 
proceed with this attempt to depict the life 
and character of him in whose memory this 
date is observed. Our history, during a cen- 
tury past, has built around him a name 
and a fame that will light the pathway of 
generations yet unborn for a thousand years. 
Patriotism and admiration will not let us 
forget his mighty stroke for principle and 
his devotion to duty, even if we would. 

Time and circumstances, perhaps, preclude 
an extended background discussion of con- 
ditions preceding the event which was to 
cast General Lee in his role as America's 
greatest soldier even though “Fate denied 
him victory, but fame clothed him with 
glorious immortality.” 

He was truly “a gentleman to the manor 
born,” and “no greater encomium can be 
paid a man than to say ‘he is a gentleman.’ 
* + There is no character so respected and 
honored as the gentleman. The word 
‘gentleman’ cannot be easily described for 
„ it has nos and no correla- 
tive. It is more than loyalty and chivalry. 


Of noble parentage, there coursed 
his veins the blood of Revolutionary heroes 
and of Virginia’s most respected families, 
He was the illustrious son of a noble sire— 
“Light Horse Harry” Lee—one of General 
Ww ‘s most trusted lieutenants and 
who spoke the immortal, descriptive words 
about his great, former Commander in Chief 
as being “first in war, first in peace and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen.” His 
mother was the gracious, intelligent, and 
gentle Ann Carter Lee who imbued her son 
with the strength of character which sus- 
tained him in his hours of momentous de- 
cisions and which ever characterized his 
honorable career. 

It will serve no purpose to dwell upon the 
misfortune which befell his distinguished 
father and which, no doubt, made a lasting 
impression on the adoring young son, no less 
than on his mother who taught him the 
virtues—thrift and self-denial—which his 
father lacked. 

Young Robert grew up just across the 
Potomac River from Washington, from which 
point, at the age of 7, he saw the smoke 
rising from the burning Capitol of his coun- 
try on that black day in 1814, when the 
British, under Admiral Ross, landed and 
burned the White House itself, and from 


responsi 
beyond his years, but his heavy and unusual 
duties during his father’s absence and his 
mother’s illness, helped build the character 
of the man he was to become. 

The devotion of his mother, the patriotic 
record of his courageous father, and the in- 
epiration of General Washington, of whom 
his father and mother spoke in almost reli- 
gious reverence, doubtless, contributed to 
the strong military tradition which was to 
influence him. Before Robert was out of his 
teens, the venerable Marquis de Lafayette 
voyaged from France to visit in the home of 
the widow of Light Horse Harry Lee and 
shake the hand of her son. 

His great ambition was to become a soldier 
and wear his country's uniform like his 
heroic father before him. 

Appointed to West Point by John C. Cal- 
houn, then Secretary of War, he entered at 
the time Cadet Jefferson Davis, whom he 
would know exceedingly well in later years, 
was an upperclassman at the Academy. 
Young Lee’s strong body enabled him to 
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withstand the rigors and hardships of cadet 

„during which time he never re- 
ceived a demerit for any fraction of the 
rules or misbehavior, Upon graduation he 
stood second in his class of 46, the survivors 
of 87 hopefuls. In the class was Joseph E. 
Johnston who was to become one of his most 
trusted generals in the War Between the 
States, 

While on furlough he discovered Mary 
Custis, daughter of General Washington's 
adopted son and the grandson of Martha 
Washington, whom he married 2 years fol- 
lowing his graduation from the Academy. 

Assigned to active duty with the Army 
Engineers, Second Lieutenant Lee was first 
stationed at Savannah, Ga., and later sent to 
Fortress Monroe. His first 15 years in the 
Army were rather dull, but his happy family 
life at Arlington, his wife’s home, compen- 
sated therefor. Seven children were born 
to the Lees. Then came the war with 
Mexico, by which time Lee had been pro- 
moted to captain. He was then ordered to 
join the American forces stationed at San 
Antonio, and subsequently, assigned to Gen- 
eral Scott’s army in Mexico where his 
brother-officers included many who would 
win fame in later years, either fighting be- 
side him in the Confederate Army or seek- 
ing to him in battle: Joseph E. 

Johnston, Albert Sidney Johnston, whose 
portrait adorns this Chamber, Pierre G. T. 
Beauregard, Stonewall Jackson, George 
Pickett, A. P. Hill and Jubal Early, all of 
whom would serve as generals in the Con- 
federate armies; and U. S. Grant, George 
McClellan, Irvin McDowell and a number 
of others who would lead Union forces 
against them. 

begat Lee played a major part in the cap- 
ture of Veracruz, which was followed by 
his brilliant strategy at Cerro Gordo, defeat- 
ing Santa Anna at this mountain pass, in 
the onward march to Mexico City, where- 
upon he was promoted to the rank of major. 
id st reaching Mexico City, it was Major Lee 

whom General Scott designated to scout the 
area for a way to attack the enemy from the 
rear and in which battle Lee displayed great 
courage, military genius and physical endur- 
ance that almost defy belief. With the as- 
sault on Chapultepec, the most formidable 
of all the forts in Mexico, as planned by 
Major Lee, during which a bullet gave him a 
minor wound, Chapultepec fell and the city 
surrendered the next day. Major Lee had 
recovered sufficiently to watch the American 
flag being raised over the Mexican capitol. 
Again he was promoted, this time to brevet 
colonel, and again dispatches and reports 
from the battlefield praised the son of “Light 
Horse Harry.” 

Colonel Lee came home to Arlington and 
to fame. He was appointed Superintendent 
of West Point and served under the new 
Secretary of War, Jefferson Davis, with an 
outstanding and constructive record. It was 
during his 3 years tenure as Superintendent 
of West Point that Lee became a member of 
the Episcopal Church whose influence was 
never to leave him, nor would his faith in 
Almighty God, no matter how dark the hour. 

Two principal issues were hopelessly divid- 
ing the American people: one moral, slavery; 
and the other political, States rights. The 
expanding economic and political power of 
the Southland bestirred jealousies in the 
North, selzed upon by hotheads therein 
which made it increasingly patent that re- 
sort to force of arms would result, as prin- 
ciple after principle was violated for pecuni- 
ary preferment. The sons and daughters of 
Dixie, as hovering warclouds cast their 
ominous shadows across their land, were 
compelled to defend their honor and to pro- 
tect their homes and themselves against 
further prostitution of constitutional pro- 
visions, 

Let it not be forgotten that it was north- 
ern traders, some of whom founded the great 
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fortunes upon which parasitical subsequent 
generations have subsisted, who penetrated 
the unexplored regions of darkest Africa and 
engaged in murder, robbery, and piracy to 
capture dark-skinned human beings for work 
in their milis and factories. When found 
to be unsuitable as technicians and skilled 
workers therein, these slaves, and their 
progeny, were sold in the South where kind- 
lier treatment and more temperate climatic 
conditions contributed to their well-being, 
as well as being profitable to the economy of 
the South, and with it came the increasing 
political power of which the northern indus- 
trialists were so jealous. 


Speech Delivered by Gen. A. Somoza D., 
of Nicaragua, to the West Point Society 
of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, February 6, 1962, Gen. A. Somoza, 
of Nicaragua, himself a graduate of the 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point, 
now Nicaraguan Chief of Staff, addressed 
the West Point Society of New York, 
and I include as part of my remarks to- 
day the aforementioned address by Gen- 
eral Somoza, 

Address follows: 

SPEÐCH DELIVERED sy Gen. A. Somoza D., 
TO THE West PornT SocteTy or NEw YORK, 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1962 
Mr. President and members of the West 

Point Society of New York, while to you 

this may be just another luncheon and meet- 

ing, to me it is the rare privilege and pleas- 
ure of seeing, and talking to graduates of 

West Point. 

I want to thank you, Mr. President, and 
fellow members of the long gray line for 
this opportunity. 

While a cadet at the U.S. Military Academy, 
I was particularly impressed by the words of 
Gen. Hap Arnold of the U.S. Air Force, who 
lectured us at West Point in 1946 in rela- 
tion to world politics. 

He stressed that the Western World should 
expect its future problems on a global scale 
to come from anywhere north of the 30th 
parallel. At that time he did not specifically 
mention the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. 

The world today is struggling to reach a 
peaceful solution to the many demands that 
ideoligical and economic roots imposed on it. 
The ideal world would be one free of hunger, 
free of ignorance, free of fear, and free of 
disease. 

The battle against these fears has been 
waged ever since humanity into 
societies of tribes. Mankind today, in ite 
eternal struggle to achieve these goals, is con- 
fronted with two possible solutions: 

Democracy—with its system of a freely 
elected Government and just taxation, with 
governmental programs stimulating trade 
thereby raising standards of living; and 

Communism—which calls for the destruc- 
tion of private enterprise and the regula- 
tion of all social, economic, and cultural 
activities through the agency of a single 
powerful authority. s 

It may be said Latin America today might 
be faced with the problem of which way to 
turn. You can feel this hesitation and 
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search for orientation in the divided vote 
at Punta del Este. Certainly, the current 
regime in Cuba has given ample reasons to 
justify collective intervention and yet this 
action has not been taken because of nu- 
merous Castro sympathizers throughout 
Latin America. 

The role of the United States with respect 
to Latin America is one of great importance 
to the future of this great nation. Today, 
isolationism is impossible and interdepend- 
ence is the current trend in successful inter- 
national relations. 

We in Latin America are not as fortunate 
as you in the United States, I say this be- 
cause the historical background of these 
two continents is different. Tour ancestors 
came to North America seeking a new and 
better life, our ancestors came to conquer; 
but iater these conquerors were absorbed by 
the local inhabitants, however, there are few 
Latin nations in which the natives were ex- 
terminated and only Europeans settled. So 
it is a fallacy to consider that Latin America 
is a single political entity, with one solution 
and one problem. Dissimilar climatic, geo- 
graphic, ‘and racial conditions divide Latin 
nations into a number of political units each 
with its own psychology. 

The hope that a flow of ants to 
Latin America would develop activities and 
would provide enough work and opportun- 
ities for Latin America did not materialize 
because as the nations of the Western World 
have developed their standards of living. 
people have felt more secure in their re- 
spective countries and have not been prone 
to leave such conditions. Of course, increased 
immigration from the United States to Latin 
America would greatly strengthen hemi- 
spheric ties. However, this has been limited, 
for the aforementioned reasons. Therefore, 
the means to help the people of Latin Amer- 
ica must come directly from the Govern- 
ment of the United States to the people of 
Latin America through their respective gov- 
ernments. 

When one stops to think of the millions 
who have yet to learn to read and write, and 
of the lack of professional and technical 
know-how in Latin America, then the respon- 
sibility of formulating a program to raise the 
living standard of these people is one of 
great consequence, of great necessity and of 
great decision. 

Let us take my country as an example of 
what may happen when the standard of liy- 
ing in Latin America is raised. In 17 years 
of army service in Nicaragua, I have visited 
many towns and villages. At the 
in most of the villages that I visited the only 
request forthcoming was for the estab- 
lishment of a school. Once the school had 
been built, the people next wanted more 
sanitation and public utilities. 

When an economic survey showed that the 
productivity of the villagers was impaired by 
lack of transportation and modern methods 
of agriculture, the problem then became 
one that could not be so easily solved. 

Roads were opened, and farm machinery 
was made available through credits. 
In a few years, the local inhabitants had 
practically paid for their equipment and 
showed a small return on their investments. 

However, the standards of living did not 
improve as expected in relation to what had 
been made available to the inhabitants of 
the village. Why is the question that now 
arises—The reason lies in the idiosyncrasies 
of the fast developing Latin America econ- 
omy. When the time comes to pay taxes for 
improvements, such as paving of streets, etc., 
those whose productivity had been low do 
not want to pay any direct taxes. They are 
bitterly opposed because they were accus- 
tomed to paying taxes indirectly only on 
consumer goods. The same mentality in 
general with respect to taxes applies to those 
who are classified as wealthy; they, too, are 
reluctant to pay an income tax. The point 
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I want to emphasize is that if Latin America 
is to be free of communism, the philosophy 
of all the people in these countries must 
undergo a radical change; the wealthy few 
must come to the realization that the colo- 
nial tradition of exploiting the worker, 
underpaying and underfeeding him, is no 
longer valid; instead the privileged classes 
should be convinced that the everyday la- 
dorer must be educated and paid higher 
Wages, thereby raising his standard of living. 
The mentality of the working class must also 
change. It must show an interest in in- 
creasing its efficiency and productivity in 
order to justify an increase in remunerating 
and other benefits. 

In addition there must be a change in the 
attitude of the American businessman in 
Latin America. He should realize that al- 
though some-30-odd years ago because of the 
squalid economies in many of these coun- 
tries, their local governments were willing 
to allow enormous concessions to insure 
Work perhaps only for a few hundred la- 
borers, present circumstances are somewhat 
different. Today, the knowledge which the 
People of Latin America have absorbed 
through radio, television, and moving pic- 
tures, has led them to feel that they too 
have a right to the advantages available 
in the more developed countries they see 
and hear about, 

On this line of thinking, I have done my 
utmost to inject these ideas in the officers 
in the Nicaraguan Armed Forces. I have not 
done it by just lecturing them but by let- 
ting them come into physical contacts with 
Societies and countries in all parts of the 
Western World. A program of this magni- 
tude could not be carried out on the basis 
Of the meager budget that we have assigned 
for the security of the country. Consider- 
ing that 70 percent of all the officer corps 
has trayeled abroad and are back in Nica- 


Tagua, this task could only be accomplished | 


by the cooperation of friendly nations. 

This cooperation has consisted of mili- 
tary scholarships which these nations have 
Offered to the Nicaraguan Government. The 
greatest share of this cooperation, I am 
happy to state, comes from the United States 
of America. However, we have had cooper- 
ation from France, Italy, Spain, Western 

y, and England in the European 
Continent, and in Latin America from Mex- 
100, Venezuela, Brazil, Argentina, and 
Peru. 

This is the reason why ‘the Nicaraguan 
Armed Forces are openminded and recep- 
tive to any political and social evolution 
Within the framework of democracy. They 
are convinced that communism is not the 
Solution for our people. 

An important step toward the betterment 
Of the Latin American people is the alliance 
for progress proposed by President Kennedy. 
This program has given hope to everyone in 
Latin America from the peon, who believes 
in this alliance and who sees in it the be- 
Binning of a new era that promises better 
times; to the middle class, the broadening 
of its social conditions and opportunities; 
and to the privileged few, the ability to join 
their local governments. and the United 
States in keeping Latin America free from 
the Communist grasp and in bringing about 
in a nonviolent way social and economic 
Justice to the masses. 

The problem which will confront us in 
Latin America is going to be the same prob- 
em as that which confronted the afore- 
Mentioned village. The problem is how 
Latin America will repay in kind the moneys 
Made available if there are no markets for 
increased production. This is a thought 
that I shall leave with you. I would like 
to quote a phrase, that can be applied to 
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nations as well as societies, from your dis- 
ed President's inaugural address: 
“If a free society cannot help the m 
who are poor, it cannot save the few who 
are rich.” 


Is He Forgotten? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last session of the Congress, I intro- 
duced upon the request of the national 
Veterans of World War I organization, 
H.R. 3745, which would increase present 
pensions for veterans of World War I 
by some 30 percent. The support from 
many Members of Congress and the 
various national veterans organizations 
at the hearings held last summer by the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee on 
this and similar bills was very gratifying. 
Strong support from the grassroots, if 
you will, is ably illustrated by an edi- 
torial appearing in the Legion A-I-R,” 
the official publication of the Lawrence 
Capehart Post No. 35 of the American 
Legion, in Jeffersonville, Ind. The na- 
tional leadership of the American Legion 
did not support the World War I pension 
legislation at the hearings last year. 
But, as this editorial points out, there 
has been strong sentiment among the 
rank-and-file members of the Legion in 
my district and all across the country 
for this badly needed legislation. 

Mr. Hermann A. Wenige, the editor of 
the “Legion A-I-R” has long been active 
in veterans affairs in my district, and I 
am pleased to have this opportunity to 
bring this outstanding editorial to the 
attention of my colleagues. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Is He Forcorren? 
(By Hermann A. Wenige) 
I wonder what a hero thinks 
When he is old and gray 
I wonder if he sometimes blinks 
The memory tears away 
I wonder if he sometimes hears 
The cheering of the throng 
And dreams about the early years 
When he was young and strong. 
Does he remember when the sky 
Blazed in a fiery hell 
And does he sometimes wonder why 
The land he served so well 
Deserts him in his time of need 
And leaves a debt unpaid 
Forgetful of each stirring deed 
Or sacrifice he made. 
Does he remember, when the wind 
Blows gently from the west 
That great occasion when they pinned 
The medal on his chest 
Does he remember that his name 
Was once on every tongue 
To our everlasting shame 
The hero is 
Forgotten is the laurel crown 
They placed upon his brow 
Take the flags and bunting down. 
He is forgotten now. 
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The Legion A-I-R is indebted to “The Gas 
Attack“ publication of Somerville Post No. 
19, the American Legion, Somerville, Mass., 
and this editorial is based on the poem.— 
Editor. 

Not only are the veterans of World War I 
forgotten by their Government and the gen- 
eral public, but to a large extent by their 
own comrades in the American Legion. 

Let us recall that the American Legion 
came into being because the veterans of the 
First World War realized that unless the 
veterans themselves banded together to look 
after their wounded and sick comrades and 
the widows and orphans of those of their 
comrades who had made the supreme sacri- 
fice and those, who although they came 
back, would live in a world of pain and help- 
lessness, they would not be looked after. 

The outgrowth of the thinking of the men 
of the AEF was the founding of the Amer- 
ican Legion, which from a few score pioneers 
grew to be the largest organization of yeter- 
ans in the world. 

From 1919 to the outbreak of World War II 
the members of the American Legion did 
yeoman work in forming and advocating the 
passage of laws which would help to ease the 
burden of their more unfortunate comrades. 

That they succeeded is shown by the pres- 
ent Veterans’ Administration with its func- 
tions of operating veterans hospitals, com- 
pensation and pension laws. 

Then came World War II and the veterans 
of World War I, remembering their plight 
when they were d with a gift of 
$60 to start life anew, determined that those 
who returned from this second World War 
would not face the same difficult and thank- 
less job they had faced on their return. 

The result was the GI bill of rights, and 
don't let anyone tell you that other veter- 
ans organizations helped to get this greatest 
piece of benefit legislation for veterans ever 
passed by Congress, enacted into law. Far 
from it, they not only opposed it but actively 
stumped the country to get opposition to 
the bill organized. Despite this opposition 
the GI bill was enacted and veterans of 
World War II and later of the Korean con- 
flict were the beneficiaries. This bill stands 
as a monument to the American Legion's 
veterans of World War I. 

However, veterans, like all humans, if they 
live long enough grow old, and now the vet- 
erans of World War I average about 68 years 
of age and many of them are not as affluent 
as they were when they went to the front, 
first for their Government and then for their 
younger comrades. 

Now, with fixed incomes such as retire- 
ment or part-time jobs, and the increase in 
cost of living they find themselves in the 
position of needing the help of their younger 
comrades to have legislation enacted in a 
separate bill, which will help them in the 
twilight of their declining years. 

How have their comrades acted on this ap- 
peal for help? 

Veterans of World War IT and the Korean 
conflict can repay this great debt to World 
War I veterans by having their posts pass 
resolutions endorsing separate pension legis- 
lation for World War I veterans and insist- 
ing that their elected national officers and 
their appointed committee chairmen carry 
out the will of the local posts. 

In the American Legion of today the 
younger veterans are now in the majority 
and it is a sad-commentary that of all of 
the major organizations the American Le- 
gion is the only one which has not endorsed 
separate pension laws for the older veterans. 

Why this forgetfulness on the part of 
those we older veterans did so much to help? 
Have they, in addition to forgetting the vet- 
erans of World War I as human beings, also 
forgotten the bill which restored them to 
their jobs when they were discharged; which 
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gave them up to $300 mustering-out pay; 
unused leave pay; an opportunity to get 
training on the job or education; an oppor- 
tunity to purchase a home without any 
downpayment so they would not have to live 
in a hovel for which they had to pay rent; 
low-cost Government insurance and waiver 
of premiums in cases where they were un- 
able to pay because of disability? 

I am glad to note there are some American 
Legion posts in which the younger veterans 
predominate which have adopted resolutions 
supporting H.R. 3745 introduced by Congress- 
man WINFIELD K. Denton of our own Eighth 
District, which would enact separate legis- 
lation for World War I veterans and I urge 
Legionnaires to write Congressman Denton 
endorsing his bill. 

But, while a poll of younger veterans re- 
veals the rank and file do support separate 
legislation for the older veterans, the top 
brass of the American Legion still holds off. 

I hope this condition will be remedied at 
the National Rehabilitation Conference in 
Washington February 25 to March 3. 

Read that poem again and resolve that 
insofar as you are concerned it does not 
apply—that you have not forgotten. 


The Andrews Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
a veteran Member of our Alabama dele- 
gation has earned for himself the unof- 
ficial title of “Mr. River Development.” 
That Member is my honored colleague, 
GEORGE Anprews. One of Alabama's 
leading newspapers, the Dothan Eagle, 
paid tribute to “Mr. River Development” 
in an editorial on February 15, 1962. 
Under unanimous consent, I include the 
editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

THE ANDREWS DAM 

Several years ago communities along the 
Chattahoochee River and groups working for 
the river's development began a movement to 
name the proposed lock and dam at Colum- 
bia the “George W. Andrews lock and dam” 
in honor of Alabama's Third District Con- 
gressman who has toiled in magnificent 
fashion for the Chattahoochee’s develop- 
ment during his 18 years in Congress. 

No affirmative action was taken by the 
proper authorities in Washington on peti- 
tions sent to them for this purpose. Now, 
as the project takes form with completion 
scheduled for next year, the movement is 
being revived and is deserving of support 
not only by the people of the Chattahoochee 
Valley but by all Alabamians as well. That 
is because Co: ANDREWS has worked 
in behalf of the other river developments and 
flood control programs in this State with 
the same devotion and effectiveness as for 
the Chattahoochee. From his vantage point 
as a member of the House Appropriations 
Committee—a key committee if ever there 
was one since it must approve the necessary 
appropriations—he has buttonholed, cajoled, 
persuaded, and otherwise won votes from his 
committee associates for Alabama’s water- 
way and flood control projects. Likewise, he 
has worked diligently and effectively for ap- 
ooral by the entire House of Representa- 

ves, 

This State is in the forefront in the south- 
east in the development of inland water- 
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ways, rivers, dams, etc., and enjoys the dis- 
tinction in part to the efforts of Congress- 
man ANvrREWs. His Alabama colleagues, 
working for projects of this type in their 
own districts, have found him helpful, 

tive, and productive and particularly 
effective on the Appropriations Committee. 
Although primarily identified with the 
Chattahoochee’s development, inasmuch as 
the Chattahoochee borders his district, Con- 
gressman ANDREWS has directed his influence 
and efforts to such other Alabama projects 
as the Tombigbee and Warrior Rivers, the 
Talla , Coosa, and Alabama Rivers, and 
the Tennessee River. Thus, every area of the 
State’ has benefited from Congressman 
ANDREWS’ service in this field. 

Therefore, we in the third district hope 
that these areas will join in the revitalized 
effort to have the lock and dam at Columbia, 
at the southeastern tip of the district, named 
the George W. Andrews lock and dam.“ It 
is an honor. that Congressman ANDREWS has 
not sought but one he richly deserves. 


The Symbol of Bipartisan Foreign Policy 
Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Rowland Evans, 
Jr., which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of February 11, 1962. 


Mr. Evans spotlights Senator BOURKE 
B. HICKENLOOPER, the senior Senator 
from Iowa, for his support of this ad- 
ministration’s policies at Punta del 
Este. Senator HICKENLOOPER Character- 
izes an excellent American tradition of 
bipartisan support for our foreign policy 
and symbolizes that support among his 
Republican colleagues. 

The article follows: 

ANOTHER VANDENBERG 


Occasionally words are spoken in the 
Senate that have a high national significance, 
far beyond the immediacy of the moment. 

Such words as these, spoken in the flat, 
somewhat brittle accents of Iowa, were heard 
there the other day when Senator Hickrn- 
LOOPER made a brief report on the OAS meet- 
ing at Punta del Este. 

What he said was important not so much 
as an endorsement of Secretary of State 
Rusk, although that in itself is interest- 
ing enough. It was important because Sen- 
ator HICKENLOOPER is unquestionably on his 
way to becoming the indispensable Repub- 
lican Senator in the edministration’s foreign 
policy designs—the Arthur Vandenberg, if 
you will, of the Kennedy administration. 

Talking about Mr. Rusk, Senator HICKEN- 
LOOPER told the Senate that he had “never 
seen a more able, vigorous, patient, consist- 
ent, and statesmanlike approach to the issues 
involved (at Punta del Este) than that dem- 
onstrated by the Secretary of State. Mr. 
Rusk has a brilliance of mind and a pa- 
tience which I am frank to say I could not 
find within myself. I think I would have 
blown my stack’ several times a day if I 
had had to endure the disquieting and irrl- 
tating things which he endured with tre- 
mendous patience and kindness and yet 
with complete vigor and firmness.” 
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February 21 


HicKENLOOPER, of course, was there at Pun- 
ta del Este as part of the small, bipartisan 
delegation of congressional advisers. 

The Democrats were wise to send him 
there. Senator FuLBRIGET, the chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, was 
wise to have suggested to President Ken- 
nedy at dinner on February 19 that he in- 
vite Senator HICKENLOOPER to the White 
House for a chat before HICKENLOOPER left 
the next day for Punta del Este. 

HICKENLOOPER is without question the 
most important Republican on Pulbright's 
committee. But his importance to President 
Kennedy goes well beyond his standing as 
No. 1 Republican on the Foreign Relations 
Committee, He is also the senior Republican 
Senator on the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee. And finally, he is the chairman of 
the Senate Republican policy committee. 
From these three vantage points, the Sen- 
ator from the onetime bastion of isolation- 
ism is in a fair way to making or breaking 
Republican support for the President in al- 
most any foreign policy enterprise you care 
to name. 

As it happens, Senator HIcKENLOOPER has 
no thought today of obstructing a single 
one of the President's foreign policies. He 
disagrees on many details but on no funda- 
mentals. For example, he wants Congress 
to make clear, when it approves the Presi- 
dent's U.N. bond proposal, that the United 
States intends to be paid back and that 
countries that fall to pay their dues to the 
U.N. should be under no illusion that the 
United States is going to continue to play 
Santa Claus. But he is committed to the 
UN. 

He is also committed to foreign aid, but 
with serious reservations about some parts 
of the program—the Volta River project in 
Ghana, for example. 

During the whole first year of the Kennedy 
administration, the serious partisan disputes 
over foreign policy could be wrapped up to- 
gether and dropped into a thimble. Debate 
there has been, of course: debate over at- 
mospheric testing, over doing business with 
the Soviet Union, over Castro and Cuba, over 
possible intervention in southeast Asia, over 
the U.N. military operation in the Congo, and 
so on. But not one of these including the 
Congo dispute, has yet become the kind of 
hot political issue that tears the country 
apart and forces the parties into real politi- 
cal conflict. 

But each of these, and many others still 
beneath the horizon, contains the seed of 
partisan war. And for just this reason, the 
Senator from Iowa becomes a figure of im- 
mense potential influence to the country 
and the administration. 

Senator Vandenberg, 15 years ago, was the 
indispensable Republican to Truman. He 
and Tom Connally ruled the Senate on ma- 
jor questions of foreign policy. HICKEN- 
LOOPER and FuLsRIcHT, two politicians who 
think for themselyes and who have often 
been one step ahead of the pack in the post- 
war evolution of US. foreign policy, are moy- 
ing toward the same pinnacle. 


Plight of the Iron Range of Minnesota 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the most interesting and fascinating 
areas of the United States is known as 
the Tron Range of northeastern Min- 
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nesota. The center of the iron ore in- 
dustry of this Nation is located at Hib- 
bing, Minn. 

The Iron Range area has been going 
through some difficult. days in the last 
few years due to the changes in the steel 
industry, the increase in imports of iron 
ore from foreign sources, the drop in 
steel production, and the effects of for- 
eign competition in processed steel. 
Despite all of these difficulties there is 
a spirit of optimism and determination 
which commands the respect and admir- 
ation of every one. This great area of 
the State of Minnesota has a bright fu- 
ture. The people in northeastern Min- 
nesota know that the future is on their 
side and they are determined to prepare 
the way for better days and great op- 
Portunities. 

An excellent article entitled “A Point 
of View on Minnesota” by Mr. Helmer 
E. Olson, executive vice president of the 
Hibbing Chamber of Commerce of Hib- 
bing, Minn., tells the story of north- 
eastern Minnesota—the Iron Range— 
and Hibbing better than any words I 
could write or say. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
splendid article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record. I hope that each 
of my colleagues will find the time to 
read this article and then set aside the 
time to visit Minnesota and in particu- 
lar our beautiful northeastern area. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

A Port or VIEW ON MINNESOTA 
(By Helmer E. Olson) 

Hibbing, the largest city north of St. 
Cloud, other than Duluth, is located on the 
central world famous Mesabi Iron Range. 
In the heart of the Minnesota arrowhead 
Vacation land, Hibbing is 180 miles straight 
north of the Twin Cities up town-free State 
FFV 


Canada, 

Hibbing and Minnesota are suffering the 
effects of having had a monopoly of supply- 
ing the world with iron ore: Iron ore now 

to the world market for the first 
time in the history of Minnesota and the 
United States. The State’s transition from 
a monopoly position alone points up the 
challenge of the sixties facing every citizen. 
Taxation is only one of the very many effects 
of monopoly. Ad valorum, occupation, and 
royalty taxes levied on iron ore since 1914 
have amounted to $1,204,858,690, according 
to the Minnesota Department of Taxation. 
In 1957 they totaled $63 million and in 1958, 
$46 million. In 1959, they declined to $41,- 
524,527. Hibbing is aware of its related 
Problem. From 1950 to 1960 our mineral 
Valuations have declined from over $18 mil- 
lion to $6,010,403. The challenge is great. 
cities and States have gro without 
Mineral valuations. Hibbing already recog- 
nizes its fundamental problems. Much is be- 
ing done—Minnesota will grow. 

Perhaps no other city in the United States 
has had a more important part in the build- 
ing of this 20th century steel-based economy 
than Hibbing. 

Minnesota's permanent trust funds now 
exceed $300 million. Much of this money 
has come from iron ore and is being used to 
benefit the entire State. : 

In 1914, A. G. “Bus Andy” Anderson and 
Partner carried passengers between North 
Hibbing and Alice (now Hibbing). Hibbing 
is recognized as the birthplace of the Grey- 
hound bus industry. 
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A sidelight on the iron ore Hibbing’s tre- 
mendous mining operations have created a 
world proving ground for heavy earthmov- 
ing equipment. Hibbing's new industrial 
area with over 20 industrial, supply, service, 
and manufacturing firms, already seryes a 
five-State area and Canada. 

Fortunately over 50 years ago the Oliver 
iron mining division of United States Steel, 
our farsighted basic industry, began to prac- 
tice fundamental conservation. By washing 
low-grade ores of 35 to 50 percent iron con- 
tent, over 557 million tons of high-grade ore 
have been shipped by some 80 beneficiation 
plants operating in the State. Iron-bearing 
rock with less than 35 percent ore content 
provides a challenging potential future in 
taconite. The 1941 State legislature, 
through the efforts of Dr. E. W. Davis and 
the junior and senior chambers of com- 
merce of northeastern Minnesota helped se- 
cure passage of the taconite law. This en- 
couragement to our basic industry created 
the new cities of Hoyt Lakes, Babbitt, and 
Silver Bay. The manufactured product, 
pellets of 63 percent iron, is already competi- 
tive to foreign high-grade ores. Taconite 
tas become a Dillion dollar investment. 
With land exchange and a proper business 
climate, new plants will lend a stability to 
the area second to none. 

The 1959 session of the State legislature 
enacted a semitaconite law. Purpose was to 
encourage development of soft taconite and 
nonmagnetic materials for the central and 
west Mesabi, as magnetic taconite has done 


-for the east end of the range. 


Hibbing is confident of a bright future 
through scientific progress and understand- 
ing the problems of taconite. The M. A. 
Hanna and Pickands Mather mining com- 
panies have been working for years in local 
research laboratories to concentrate iron 
particles into more competitive productive 
form. A $2 million M. A. Hanna experi- 
mental semitaconite plant is in operation at 
Cooley. Another Oliver Iron Mining Division 
experimental operation is underway at Co- 
leraine. Both are direct results of the 1959 
semitaconite law. 

Northeastern Minnesota is emerging from 
the extractive industry stage of growth and 
development. Tourism is growing out 
of the “fishing camp” stage. Drawing at- 
tention for the area are the historic voyageur 
story, Minnesota's Paul Bunyan story (now 
translated into Japanese), the Minnesota 
Museum of Mining at Chisholm, and Vir- 
ginia’s Lookout Mountain ski area. 

Hibbing tourist travel in 1961 increased 
67 percent over attendance in 1960 at our 
mine view points. National advertising and 
publicity articles have recognized the area. 
Highway 169 east is being rerouted through 
an abandoned iron ore mine for further tour- 
ist value. 

The extractive logging industry era of 
Minnesota passed in the 1920's to create the 
greater, stable wood conversion manufac- 
turing industry we have today. 

High grade ‘iron ore mining by depletion, 
which created the new world market, has 
turned to taconite, direct reduction, peat, 
lignite and natural gas to convert our ex- 
tractive iron ore mining industry to stable 
manufacturing of iron units. 

The Minnesota-St. Lawrence Seaway cheap 
transportation has brought the world to our 
door, Our 10,000 clear fresh water lakes are 
a growing asset. Our climate, like Germany, 
the heartland of Europe, and recreational 
opportunities provide a healthy, highly pro- 
ductive, low absentee labor force second to 
none, 

The above and the ingenuities of our peo- 
ple concludes that Hibbing and Minnesota 
can only grow. Capacity for hard work is 
our priceless heritage. 
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Railroad Problem and the Respon- 
sibility of the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude two items of comment which have 
been of great information to me and 
which I believe should be brought to the 
attention of my colleagues. They deal 
with the pressing and important prob- 
lem of railroad survival in the United 
States. 

The first is an editorial from the Feb- 
ruary 1962 issue of Trains magazine; the 
second, comments of Jervis Langdon, Jr., 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, as quoted in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of February 7, 1962: 

HRS WHAT WE THINK 


(By David P. Morgan) 

Sensational journalism is not our bent, so 
we were obliged to take issue recently with 
a reader, newly employed by Santa Fe, who 
felt that we've been painting an unneces- 
sarily black picture of the industry in these 
columns. Quite naturally impressed by the 
Atchison’s plant and vigor, he felt that it 
would be proper for us to accent the positive 
and eliminate the negative. It struck us that 
a few questions and answers might clarify 
the railroad scene as we enter 1962, For 
instance: 

Is railroading in trouble or actually on the 
brink of bankruptcy? 

Somewhere in between. Last year the rail- 
roads’ rate of return on net investment 
(which has been sliding without respite since 
1955) was 1.97 percent—not only their 
poorest performance since 1938 but only a 
hair better than the 1931-35 depression years" 
average of 194 percent. No other major in- 
dustry earns so little on its property. 

But doesn’t regional performance vary 
widely? 

Yes. But the individual trends remain the 
same. Also, though there are more than 100 
class one railroads with revenues of $4 mil- 
lion a year or more, all are interdependent 
members through freight-car interchange of 
an industry doing a 48-State-wide business. 
Tt is surely unrealistic to assume that Gov- 
ernment would nationalize on a piecemeal 
basis should the roads in the East collapse, 
say, even though those in the West retained 
their solvency. Publicly owned CN and prl- 
vately owned CP do coexist in Canada but 
scarcely to the advantage of either. Anyway, 
the regional rates of return on investment 
are these: 
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C. & O. and N. & W. 

3 Ist 8 months only. 

Is management largely responsible for the 
relatively poor showing of the East? 

As a rule, no. Indeed, eastern railroads 
consistently earned more than the industry 
average until World War II. The eastern de- 
cline of our time is attributed to many things. 
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Eastern roads carry more passengers and, 
because of the proximity of population cen- 
ters, maintain more freight yards; both cir- 
cumstances boost payroll costs which, in the 
East, account for 52.4 cents out of each rev- 
enue dollar versus 49.9 cents for the United 
States as a whole. Taxes are higher in the 
East, so high in New Jersey, for example, that 
not a single road can make money on its in- 
trastate operations there. Again, the East is 
heayily dependent upon the steel mills which 
in turn (1) have suffered from foreign com- 
petition in recent years; and (2) possess 
greater access to river, lake, and highway 
carriers than mills elsewhere. Finally, the 
East as a region has not experienced the post- 
war economic growth of other areas such as 
the Far West, South, and gulf coast. 

But didn't a third of U.S. mileage enter 
bankruptcy during the depression and 
recover? 

Yes—but then the entire Nation, not Just 
the railroads, was in economic trouble. In- 
vestors bought the securities of reorganized 
lines on the assumption that their future 
earnings would 1 national recovery. 
Today it’s different. No internal financial 
revamp of New Haven, for example, can pos- 
sibly alter the external circumstances which 
forced it into bankruptcy last year. 

What price mergers? 

They could effect very real savings by 
elimination of either duplicating or unneces- 
sary plant (e.g., 10 percent of rail route-miles 
in the United States carry half our ton- 
miles). Annual pretax savings of the five big 
mergers which the ICC is hearing or soon will 
(Le. NYC+PRR, the Hill Lines, C. & O.+ 
B. & O., Coast Line-Seaboard, and N. & W.- 
NPK-Wabash) would total at least $225 
million. Total railroad net income for all 
roads last year was only 390 million. Yet it 
is doubtful if any large merger will receive 
an ICO permit before the last half of this 
year—if then. The Commission itself seems 
favorably inclined but the Justice Depart- 
ment, brotherhoods, and many Congressmen 
seem dead set against almost any consolida- 
tion proposal, and the railroads have not 
helped themselves by defaulting on a com- 
monsense overall merger blueprint in favor 
of voluntary marriages that often as not 
tread on too many toes. Mergers, then, are 
fine in principle but hard to practice. Also, 
unless the basic ills of railroading are re- 
solved, merger savings will eventually evap- 
orate into the same inflationary spiral that 
exhausted diesel savings. 

Who can save the industry? 

Congress. The legislative branch of the 
Federal Government could ease or resolve 
the railroad dilemma this year by tightening 
up on private transportation and instruct- 
ing the ICC to regulate all common carriers 
alike as well as less; imposing user-charges 
on Government-sponsored transport facili- 
ties; and/or allowing the creation of total 
transportation companies which could op- 


erate air, rail, road, and water services. Yet - 


Congress, with little if any instruction from 
three Chief Executives, has passed only minor 
remedial legislation since 1945 despite expo- 
sure to seven major transportation studies, 
and at least one of these bills hasn't taken 
hold. The Transportation Act of 1958 specifi- 
cally instructed the ICC to allow those rates 
which reflect a carrier's inherent advantages, 
and for a while thereafter the Commission 
so ruled. Yet in recent months the regula- 
tory body has become increasingly restrictive, 
disallowing several rail rate proposals on 
grounds that their effect would be to injure 
or destroy road or water competition. The 
ability of the railroads to make money with 
such rates was not questioned. Politically 
speaking, of course, Congress is under great 
pressure to preserve the status quo, and as 
yet the industry has not allocated the nec- 
essary to mount an effective public 
information program—the AAR's Magna 
Carta effort notwithstanding. 
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What about the work-rules issue? 

The Presidential Commission has conclud- 
ed its hearings and will issue its report very 
soon. Recommendations are binding on nel- 
ther the carriers nor the unions but should 
have a profound influence upon opinion at 
all levels. 

How about President Kennedy? 

He requested and has received a trans- 
port report from Secretary of Commerce 
Luther Hodges. As yet nobody has revealed 
the contents of the report; less, of course, 
is known about what reaction the President 
will have or what action Congress would 
take on any recommendations he might 
make. 

What are the symptoms of the carriers’ 
illness and its seriousness? 

A thousand and one things, not all of 
them in the headlines. For example, in- 
vestor disinterest (Wall Street has few, if 
any, analysts who can afford to work on 
railroad securities full time); the state of 
the railroad supply industry (in 1960 car- 
builders could have produced “without 
sweat” 120,000 cars, actually built less than 
20,000); congressional apathy over the col- 
lapse of New Haven; the frantic merge-or- 
die nature of such eastern consolidation 
proceedings as PRR-Lehigh Valley; inade- 
quate research (the industry needs a fully 
automatic coupler which contains air brake 
lines, yet has neither a working prototype 
nor the money to finance a quick change- 
over); the number of loans, now totaling 
$153 million, which the railroads could not 
have secured from private financing without 
ICC guarantees; the rise of nonregulated car- 
riage (which now accounts for a fourth of 
intercity freight ton-miles and could hit 
40 percent by 1975); aging equipment (aver- 
age age of freight cars is 19 years, 10,000 
diesel units are ripe for upgrading, produc- 
tion of noncommuter passenger equipment 
virtually ceased years ago); and so forth. 
However, it may be intelligently argued that 
abandonment of N.Y.O. & W., much of the 
passenger service cutback, sale of surplus 

„ and like activity was inevitable 
and does not necessarily constitute evidence 
of disease. 

What will happen? 

In the East (where almost half of the 40 
class 1 roads operated in the red for the 
first 8 months of 1961) the current chaos 
implies wholesale bankruptcy in the event 
of a prolonged recession. Even if the rails 
aren't allowed to diversify into other modes 
of transport and equitable user-charges 
aren't placed on their competition, a 
regulatory change permitting the industry 

ratemaking freedom could postpone the 
danger indefinitely. Falling that, though, 
and assuming many more New Havens, we 
must reckon with some kind of Government 
intervention. Outright public ownership is 
politically remote. More likely would be 
some sort of subsidy—say, tax forgiveness, 
low-interest loans, Government assumption 
of maintenance of way expenses (which 
would tend to equate the rails and their 
competition, who neither bulld nor main- 
tain their right of way), or outright pur- 
chase and lease-back of fixed facilities. 
Worth remembering, too, is the fact that 
previous railroad crises have spurred de- 
mands for ICC-authored master merger 
plans. It could happen again. 


Jervis LANGDON, JR., PRESIDENT OF THE BALTI- 
more & OHIO RAILROAD, ON RAIL COMPETI- 
TION WITH PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION FACILI- 
TES LIKE HIGHWAYS AND WATERWAYS 


I disagree with those who believe rall 
transportation is indispensable. If this 
country is completely unmindful of expense, 
it can manage to live without them, even 
in wartime. 

The fact that rail service is still the most 
economic for most transportation jobs is 
superfluous and beside the point. Trans- 
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portation is not an industry where this 
makes any difference. In our country we do 
not even try, in this area, to be guided by 
the principles of economics. We spend bil- 
lions for transportation facilities without 
any regard to their true economic worth or 
the effect on established agencies. With a 
hoop and a holler the Congress will appro- 
priate enormous sums for public transporta- 
tion facilities, and the fact that railroads 
may, as a consequence, be brought to their 
knees is regarded as completely irrelevant, if 
indeed the possibility ever occurs to the poli- 
ticians and special interests who are so free 
with your money and my money. 

If any thought is given to the railroads, 
it is that public transportation facilities will 
hold their rates down. This is certainly an 
expensive form of regulation. Entirely for- 
gotten is that fact that, once the facilities 
are provided, the first to seek protection 
from railroad competition are those carriers 
that use them. In their claim of being the 
“low cost“ form of transportation, these 
carriers conveniently overlook a return on 
the billions invested by the taxpayers. 

Today, the most important single problem 
in the railroad industry ts to stop the fur- 
ther erosion of traffic to other forms of 
transportation, If able to do this, the rail- 
road industry still has a chance, by partici- 
pating in the growth of the country, to hold 
its own in an inflationary economy. But 
if unsuccessful and railroad traffic continues 
to erode, there is no hope, no matter how 
successful the railroads are in consolidating 
and coordinating their operations, eliminat- 
ing duplicating facilities and services, and 
otherwise putting their houses in order. It 
would merely be a question of time before 
the debacle. 


Expanding Federal Accident Prevention 
Activiti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, Represent- 
ative KENNETH Roserts, representing the 
fourth district in my home State of Ala- 
bama, has long been interested in safety 
measures and accident prevention activ- 
ities. He has devoted a great deal of 
time to the subject and recently wrote 
an excellent article on “Expanding Fed- 
eral Accident Prevention Activities” 
which appeared in the February 1962 
issue of the Journal of the American So- 
ciety of Safety Engineers. Representa- 
tive Roserts is currently holding hear- 
ings before the House Health and Safety 
Subcommittee of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee on 
his proposal to establish an Accident 
Prevention Research Center. I think it 
most timely that Representative ROB- 
ERTS’ article be brought to the attention 
of the Members of this body and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESSMAN ROBENTS REPORTS ON: EXPAND- 
ING FEDERAL ACCIDENT ACTIV- 
TITTIES 
The loss of life, Hmb, and property from 

avoidable accidents not only is tragic from 
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the standpoint of human suffering but in 
this modern age is calamitous from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, especially when we are 
Straining every effort to promote economic 
development to provide jobs and to meet the 
Obligations we have assumed worldwide to 
Protect our national interests. 

There is a growing public awareness of the 
importance of safety, Along with this in- 
creasing interest is a realization that safety 
is a cooperative effort. Safety engineers 
Working directly in the safety field are largely 
Tesponsible for this because they have made 
it their business to find out why accidents 
happen and what can be done to prevent 
accidents. Out of this has come more atten- 
tion to safety on the part of press, radio, 
and television. 

Still, I am sure we can all agree that as 
a Nation we are not devoting enough energy 
and effort to a study of the cause of acci- 
dents. For this reason I have introduced in 
Congress a bill to establish a National Acci- 
dent Prevention Center in the Public Health 
Service. I do not propose to turn accident 
Prevention over to the Federal Government 
or even give the Federal Government primary 
Tesponsibility for research into accident pre- 
vention. My bill would set up an agency to 
Coordinate research effort and to promote 
and encourage wider effort by public and 
Private agencies. 

The money appropriated by Congress would 
be “seed money” to encourage States and 
local goverrimental units, as well as indi- 
Viduals, institutions, and foundations to in- 
Crease thelr efforts under the guidance of 
nationally recognized experts. 

That has been the history of similar Fed- 
eral programs. I need only cite the Hospital 
Construction Act to show how Federal aid 
has stimulated local efforts and brought 
about needed hospital facilities. 

Federal funds spent on research into can- 
der, heart disease, mental illness, and other 
Medical problems likewise have stimulated 

Federal approval of a project as 
Worth while is a definite factor in attracting 
gifts and grants, thus encouraging substan- 
tial contributions. 

My bill would do more than make Federal 

available It would coordinate re- 
Search and promote the dissemination of in- 


among representatives of various State, 
~ interstate, and local governmental service 
agencies, public and private interests con- 
with or affected by accident preven- 
and 
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Board also would collect and make available 
information on studies of accident causes 
and prevention, and review applications for 
grants-in-aid and certify its approval of 
those projects which show of mak- 
ing valuable contributions to human knowl- 
edge in the field of accident prevention. 

Determining the causes of, and finding the 
means of preventing accidents, has become 
a matter of serious concern in this country. 
This would be expected to follow the grow- 
ing interest in medica] care. 

Among the areas of human activity in 
which accident prevention problems have re- 
ceived special attention are industrial, farm, 
home, mine, radiation, water carrier, air- 
craft, railways, and highway hazards. Each 
of these areas is now in some measure the 
subject. of interest and responsibility of 
various departments or agencies of the Fed- 
eral] Government especially in the field of 
aviation, and in railway and highway haz- 
ards, $ 

As you know, my principal interest as a 
legislator has been in the field of highway 
safety. In that field, those working to cut 
down the accident toll often need the coun- 
sel and advice of experts in such matters 
as standards of eyesight, hearing, and the 
effects of organic, nervous and functional 
diseases on the human body. This is espe- 
cially important to those concerned with 
the licensing of drivers for trucks and buses 
and for passing on the fitness of elderly 
drivers. 

We need information as to the effects of 
fatigue and drugs on driving ability. We 
need more information on what can be done 
about the man behind the wheel who had 
had a social drink or two or three. 

We need to know more about driver train- 
Ing. We need to know more about what 
makes a good driver so that we can set 
minimum standards for the issuance of per- 
mits. 

We need to know more about building safe 
highways. 

But you may ask: Why does the Federal 
Government have a responsibility in this 
area? 

The bility of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the field of interstate commerce is 
well known. It is also pretty generally 

Government has 


enforcing safety rules for civil flying. 

whether by big airliner, or a little one-seater 

which may never cross a State line. 
FEDERAL CENTER JUSTIFIED 


In some instances, the Federal Govern- 
ment can provide services which would be 
Impossible or unreasonably burdensome for 
the 50 States. Research is an example. Re- 
search is long and costly. It takes not only 
money, but manpower and facilities. Man- 

is 


lected and disseminated more rapidly. 
That is why the Federal Center is justi- 

fied, That is how the Federal Center will 

pay for itself by saving local tax dollars. 
The Federal Government's 


fewer accidents. But good roads do not 
ally designed highways are not the answer 


of 
the matter, as we all realize, is that there 
is no one answer. You cannot sol 
problem with slogans or posters 
tickets or with any one of a number of other 
remedies which have been suggested. 
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But the Federal Government can do a lot 
more about the problem than financing bet- 
ter roads. 

Now, let me say that pi I am 
a States rights man. You will find me gen- 
erally voting that way. But the States have 
responsibilities as well as rights. Tradi- 
tionally, the States have the responsibility 
of making and enforcing traffic safety laws. 
The States set safety standards for automo- 
biles, issue permits to drivers. and so on. 

But a long time ago we found that State 
control was inadequate insofar as interstate 
bus and truck traffic is concerned. So we 
have the Interstate Commerce Commission 
responsible for common carrier safety. No 
one is advocating that this control should 
be relaxed or abolished. Most would say 
that it should be strengthened, especially in 
tightening up on vehicle safety standards 
and maintenance. 

The Federal Government has a responsibil- 
ity to protect the public in a number of areas 
where State regulation is impossible or un- 
reasonably cumbersome. I need only cite 
the pure food and drug laws, Would anyone 
claim that the Federal Government has no 
business in this field? 

In the field of highway safety the States 
have been lagging in recent years. The 
reluctance of the States to adopt the Uni- 
form Motor Vehicle Code which was pro- 
posed over 35 years ago is a good example. 
This refusal to adopt a code which has the 
approval of such organizations as the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, National Safety 
Council and many other outstanding organ- 
izations is the most glaring example of an 
“ostrich in the sand” attitude that has come 
to my attention. No one doubts that the 
adoption of this code would do a lot for high- 
way safety. 

This is the same type of do-nothing at- 
titude which is too much in 
safety bills are proposed in the 


motor vehicle ? 
That is a question is being asked 
with more these 


Research is one. The Federal Government 
is spending a lot of money on various health 
research projects and rightly so. Not enough 
is being spent on highway safety, which is a 
major public health problem. 


the story of highway safety activity in this 
country. 
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steps be taken to cut down the highway toll. 
They especially were urging the building of 
safer automobiles and had made recommen- 
dations to the industry which largely were 
being ignored. 

In 1957, the Public Health Service, to- 
gether with the American Public Health 
Association and other groups began to take 
greater interest in accident prevention. This 
increased interest in safety has been sup- 
ported in Congress. This year Congress 
added $1 million to the budget for accident 
prevention. 

The total staff of the Division of Accident 
Prevention now numbers 122, of which 34 
are primarily in traffic accident pre- 
vention work. The number of basic research 
grants in accident prevention rose to a total 
of 33 in 1961, of which 23 were concerned 
with research in various aspects of highway 
accident prevention. 

So you can see we are making progress. 
But a lot remains to be done, especially in 
the way of research. 

The Federal Government can move in other 
areas without infringing on the jurisdiction 
of the States. The Federal Govenment could 
and should establish minimum safety stand- 
ards for the passenger-carrying motor ve- 
hicles it buys. Figures submitted to my sub- 
committee by the Bureau of Employee's Com- 
pensation show that for 1959 we had 3,912 
Federal civilian employees injured in motor 
vehicle accidents, and 50 deaths. These em- 
ployees lost 421,010 days from work as a 
result of these accidents, for a total direct 
cost to the Government of $4,335,307. 

I have pending in the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, a bill which 
would do something about this. This bill, 
H.R. 1341, would establish safety standards 
for Government-owned passenger carrying 
motor vehicles. Extensive hearings have 
been held on this measure and we have ac- 
cumulated an impressive amount of favor- 
able testimony from doctors, engineers, 
scientists, and safety experts. 

My bill not only would help to reduce the 
cost of highway accidents to the Government 
but also would promote the building of 
safer automobiles for the public. Forced to 
meet safety standards set by the Govern- 
ment, manufacturers would be encouraged to 
offer these same features as optional equip- 
ment or, perhaps, as standard equipment, 

„Government approval of cer- 
tain safety features no doubt would lead to 
widespread public demands for the inclusion 
of these features on models offered the 
public, 

STIMULATED SEAT-BELT INTEREST 


That is what happened in the case of seat 
belts. When Federal agencies, led by the 
Public Health Service, began installing and 
using seat belts, the public began to take 
interest. The States began to take interest. 
State legislatures passed laws requiring seat 
belt attachments on new automobiles. The 
industry then began offering front seat 
attachments on 1962 models. 

In our hearings on motor vehicle safety, 
the American Medical Association submitted 
a list of safety features repeatedly recom- 
mended by physicians, researchers, and 
safety with little success. These 
included seat belt anchorages, crash padding, 
improved steering wheel, safety door locks, 
removal of dangerous knobs, securely an- 
chored seats, the elimination of pointed hood 
ornaments, and other hazardous exterior de- 
sign features. 

My bill, which passed the House in 1959, 
has been reintroduced and is now pending 
before my subcommittee. Hearings have 
been held but some question has been raised 
as to which agency should set safety stand- 
ards and we have not worked out that prob- 
lem, The bill was bitterly opposed on the 
floor of the House on the grounds that it 
would increase the cost of automobiles 
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bought by the Government. Even if it did, 
I say the increased cost would be justified. 
But cutting down on deaths.and injuries 
will save money, even if we could measure 
the worth of human life in dollars. 
ECONOMY NOT ENTIRE REASON 

Furthermore, many or all of these essen- 
tial safety features could be paid for by 
eliminating chrome and frills which serve 
no useful purpose, But, you will note that 
some of these recommendations such as 
eliminating hazardous knobs and gadgets, 
would cut costs. So economy cannot be the 
whole reason. 

There seems to be pride of authorship fac- 
tor working here which makes any suggestion 
from a mere Congressman offensive to a pro- 
fessional designer of automobiles. Be that 
as it may, the Federal Government has a 
responsibility to its civilian employees and 
military personnel to provide them with the 
safest passenger vehicles possible. There is 
no question of States rights here. It is Just 
a question of saving human lives and reduc- 
ing expenses for disability pensions and 
death benefits. At the same time, by put- 
ting safer cars on the market we will be 
making a real contribution to safety. 

Earlier I mentioned the growing demands 
from the public that the Federal Govern- 
ment do more to promote highway safety. 
Pressure increases each year for more drastic 
measures to meet this problem. Now, I am 
not one who believes that passing a law is 
the ideal way to solve any or all of our prob- 
lems. As a nation, we abhor regulations, 
and rightly so—especially regulation at long 
range from Washington. We like to see 
things which must be done accomplished 
voluntarily. But the fact that we have food 
and drug laws is proof that things, even 
essential things, cannot always be done 
voluntarily. The fact that we have Federal 
regulation of aviation is proof that business, 
even big business, cannot always regulate 
itself. 

It is impossible now to predict how far the 
Federal Government will go in the field of 
accident prevention, especially in promoting 
highway safety. It is safe to say that noth- 
ing will be done that does not have over- 
whelming public support. I am sure that 
the public would rather have the States and 
local communities make and enforce the 
rules needed to protect those who use the 
highways. 

But regardless of that, I am sure that a 
National Accident Prevention Center can be 
a big help to all of us in preventing all types 
of accidents. I am convinced that Federal 
funds spent on such a Center would be a 
good investment. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February. 21, 1962 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following procla- 
mations by Gov. John B. Swainson, of 
Michigan, and Mayor Jerome P. Cava- 
nagh, of Detroit, as well as a resolution 
adopted by the Detroit Lithuanian Or- 
ganizations Center: 

PROCLAMATION: LITHUANIAN FREEDOM Day 

In their love for freedom, the people of 
America and the people of Lithuania have 
a kindred spirit. This spirit of independ- 
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ence and the love of liberty fills the hearts 
of the people of these two nations. 

The same dedication to freedom and de- 
mocracy and the dignity of man which 
brought independence to the United States 
was present in the hearts of Lithuanians, 
who, on February 16, 1918, proclaimed their 
independence, But, Soviet aggression in 
1940 robbed the courageous people of Lithu- 
ania of their cherished freedom. Because 
Americans have freedom, they mourn the > 
loss of liberty by the people of Lithuania. 
Their brave efforts to achieve and their fight 
to preserve it, although in vain, are an in- 
spiration to all free peoples. Their action 
holds a valued example for other oppressed 
peoples. 

It is for us, all the free people of the 
world, on this 44th anniversary of the in- 
dependence of Lithuania, to offer our en- 
couragement and our prayers that the free- 
dom of Lithuania be restored. 

Therefore, I, John B. Swainson, Governor 
of the State of Michigan, do hereby pro- 
claim Friday, February 16, 1962, as Lithu- 
ania Freedom Day in Michigan, and urge 
all our people to continue their support of 
freedom's cause for these brave people and 
the eventual restoration of independence to 
Lithuania and its Baltic neighbors. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of Michigan this 13th day of 
February in the year of our Lord 1962 and of 
the Commonwealth 126. 

By the Governor: 

Joun B. Swarnson, 
Governor. 
James M. Hare, 
Secretary of State. 
PROCLAMATION; REPUBLIC oF LITHUANIA Day, 
Frnvaxr 16, 1962 


“Whereas the Lithuanian Taryba in Vilna 
on February 16, 1918, proclaimed to the 
world in the oldest living European language 
the rebirth of a free and independent Lith- 
uania after 120 years of Russian occupation, 
and 

“Whereas Lithuania, during a score of 
years of independence, demonstrated her 
ability to advance, grow, and prosper, and to 
become an active member of the League of 
Nations, and 

“Whereas the people of Lithuanian origin 
or descent have helped this country to es- 
tablish its independence and then contrib- 
uted their share in the development of its 
natural resources, industry, and life, and 

“Whereas Lithuania with her sister repub- 
lics of Latvia and Estonia were the first to 
disappear behind the Iron Curtain and to 
suffer and expose the aggressive imperialism 
of Soviet Russia and thus to apprise the 
world of the aims and technique of com- 
munism: Therefore 

I, Jerome P. Cavanagh, mayor of Detroit, 
do hereby February 16, 1962, as 
Republic of Lithuania Day in Detroit, and 
urge the people of this city to join with their 
fellow citizens of Lithuanian ancestry and 
@escent in the hope and prayer that their 
mother country may again become inde- 

t oe 


Given under my hand and seal this 31st 

day of January 1962. 
JEROME P. CAVANAGH, 
Mayor. 

DETROIT LITHUANIAN ORGANIZATIONS CENTER 

RESOLUTION, DETROIT, MICH., FEBRUARY 16, 

1962 

"On the occasion of the 44th anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence of the 
Republic of Lithuania, February 16, 1962, the 
Detroit Lithuanian Organizations Center, 
representing the Lithuanian American or- 
ganizations of the greater metropolitan area 
of the city of Detroit, county of Wayne, the 
State of Michigan, unanimously resolve: 

1. To express sincere gratitude to the ad- 
ministration and Congress of the United 
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States of America for continued nonrecog- 
nition of the incorporation of Estonia; Lat- 
via, and Lithuania into the Soviet Union and 
for the many past considerations of, and 
Sympathy with, the cause of Lithuania’s 
unreienting battle for independence. 

“2. To y urge the U.S. Govern- 
ment to implement a dynamic, forceful pro- 
Bram against the conspiracy of international 
communism. 

“3. To respectfully request that the United 
States of America seek the means to hasten 
the liberation of Lithuania and the other 
Captive nations. 

“4, To ask the U.S. Government to spon- 
Sor a resolution in the United Nations based 
On the findings and conclusions which es- 
tablish the Soviet Union as a colonial power 
and aggressor against all nations colonialized 
and enslaved by communism. 

“5. To petition the Government of the 
United States to condemn the Communist 
Oppression of the Catholic faith in Lithuania 
and Communist persecution of religion 
everywhere behind the Iron Curtain.” 

RALPHA J. VALATKA, 
President. 

JOSEPH Grozpas, 
Secretary. 


Congressman Roberts Discusses His Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


2 OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
I include the following speech, 
Made by Representative KENNETH A. 
Rozerrs, of Alabama, on highway safety 
at a luncheon meeting of the executive 
Committee of the National Committee 
ln ae orig pre mg ig 
„ at the Mayflower Ho in 
Washington, D.C., on January 16: 
Concressman Roserts Discusses His BILLS 
Representative KENNETH A. ROBERTS, of 
expressed his views on highway 
Safety in a talk at a luncheon meeting of 
the executive committee of the National 
Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Or- 
at the Mayflower Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on January 16. 
Roserts explained the pur- 
Poses back of two bills he has introduced in 
the U.S. House of Representatives which 
have been widely discussed in AAMVA circles 
in recent months. 
Mr. Ronerts is chairman of the Subcom- 
Mittee on Health and Safety of the House 
r and. Foreign Commeros Commit- 


One of his bills, HR. 9433, would require 
that a person driving a motor vehicle in in- 
terstate commerce must hold a permit from 
& State which has a driver licensing law sub- 
Stantially in accord with chapter 6 of the 
Uniform Vehicle Code. 

“My bill has been denounced as interfer- 
ing with States rights,” the 
Said. “I do not see it that way. If a State 
adopts a driver licensing law substantially 
in agreement with chapter 6 of the Uniform 
Code, it has no problem,” he added. 


“Forced to meet safety standards set by 
the Government, manufacturers would be 
encouraged to offer these same features,” 
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Mr. Ronzars said. “Furthermore, Govern- 


mands for the inclusion of these features on 
models offered to the public.” 

Because of the widespread interest in Mr. 
Roserts’ legislative p and in his 
views as a leader in the fleld of highway 
safety, his remarks are quoted below: 

CONGRESSMAN ROBERTS’ ADDRESS 

I appreciate the opportunity to meet with 
this group which has made a very substantial 
contribution to the cause of highway safety. 

There may be some differences of 
about what can and should be done to pro- 
mote highway safety but certainly all of us 
here today can agree upon the need for uni- 


stantial contribution to safety. 

A great deal of time and effort 
expended drawing up the code 
its adoption. This has been 
1926, when the first code was 
progress has been made but still 
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it. Alot of people seem to be the same way 


nated effort along many fronts. 
NEED ron SAFER CARS 


As you know, I have had s lot to say in 
recent years about the need for safer auto- 
mobiles. I go along with Dr. T. P. Wright, 
vice president of research at Cornell Univer- 
sity, and others, on the proposition that it 
is. easier to build safer automobiles than to 
change human nature or traffic regulations. 

Thousands of lives could be saved if the 
industry would follow the recommendations 
of the American Medical Association in de- 
signing certain essential safety features into 
new cars. 

Some progress is being made in the area of 
seat belts and safety locks but we have a long 
way to go. 

But I will admit other things need to be 
done. We need to eliminate highway death 
traps. We need periodic inspections to get 
a lot of dangerous vehicles off the roads. 

DRIVER REGULATIONS 


Another thing we can do is to tighten up 
our driver registration regulations and clamp 
down on the chronic law violators. 

That was forcibly impressed upon me a few 
months back. I was driving down the high- 
way with my family when we came upon a 
horrible accident in which some chil- 
dren were terribly mangled and killed. The 
accident was blamed on an elderly driver 
who had no business driving. That horrible 
scene set me to wondering what I, as an indi- 
vidual could do to help prevent such acci- 
dents. 

Now, as you know, traditionally the States 
have the responsibility for licensing drivers. 
Therefore, of course, the place to get action is 
at the State level. All of us who have been 
trying to get the uniform code adopted 
have been directing our efforts toward action 
at the State level. You know better than I 
Just how much has been accomplished. 
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Tt is sufficient to say that I have not found 
anyone who thinks the driver licensing laws 
of all of the 50 States are adequate. 

To refresh my memory, I went back and 
read chapter 6 of the Uniform Code. That, 
as you know, deals with licenses for opera- 
tors and chauffeurs. 

Chapter 6 is not a drastic document. If 
every State in the Union adopted chapter 6, 
a lot of people who have no business driving 
could still drive. It will take more than 
chapter 6 to eliminate all of those drivers 
who are a menace to life and limb every time 
they get behind the steering wheel of a car. 

Chapter 6 would not give us the periodical 
physical reexamination program which has 
been adopted in Pennsylvania. We are g9- 
ing to have to have something like that to 
get at the heart of the problem in the 50 
States. 

But chapter 6, if adopted and enforced in 
the 50 States, would be a great step forward. 
A lot of dangerous drivers would be kept off 
the streets and highways. 

With that in mind, I introduced a bill 
(H.R. 9433) to require that a person driving 
a motor vehicle in interstate commerce 
must hold a permit from a State which has 
a driver licensing law which agrees sub- 
stantially with chapter 6. 

Up until that time I had not run across 
anyone who did not agree that we would be 
a lot better off if all the States had chapter 
6. Now Iam not so sure. 

My bill has brought down a storm of pro- 
test. The bill was denounced at a recent 
meeting of the Committee on Enforcement 
and Traffic Safety of the American Associa- 
tion of Motor Vehicle Administrators and 
members were urged to write their Con- 
gressmen and Senators in opposition to the 
legislation. 

My bill has been denounced as interfering 
with States rights. I don't see it that way. 
If a State adopts a driver licensing law sub- 
stantially in agreement with chapter 6 of 
the Uniform Code, it has no problem. 

Now, if we do not approve of chapter 6, 
that is something else. Maybe chapter 6 
should be revised. 

It the objection to H.R. 9433 is to the lan- 
guage, that can be worked out. All that H.R. 
9433 seeks to accomplish ts the adoption of 
chapter 6 by the various States. 

WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY? 
It is generally agreed that the States have 


sibility? 

At least, that is the question a lot of peo- 
ple are asking. Many citizens, appalled by 
the slaughter on the highways, are getting 
impatient. They are writing their Congress- 
men asking us what we are going to do about 
highway safety. To me, that is a good sign. 
People are waking up to the need for action. 

All of us who drive were shocked and hor- 
rified by the highway deaths during the re- 
cent holidays. True, the killed and injured 
represent but a fraction of the millions 


their lives on the highways since the Rich- 
mond airplane accident, I don't know, but 
the total is a lot more than 77. 

My hometown of Anniston, Ala., had a pop- 
ulation of 33,657 in 1960. Suppose we learned 
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this afternoon that betweèn now and De- 
cember 31 every person in Anniston would 
be killed in an accidental explosion or some 
other manmade disaster. 

We would be horrified. We would move 
heaven and earth to save Anniston. Anyone 
who refused to contribute whatever he could 
to saving the lives of these good people 
would be shunned as an inhuman monster. 

But too many people shun their responsi- 
bilities when it comes to doing something 
about the slaughter of 87,000 people on our 
highways each year. Too many adopt a “let 
George do it” attitude. Some, I regret to say, 
seem to be horrified if they are asked to 
make a small contribution in the way of a 
tax or a restriction on their freedom of 
moyement. A person who wouldn’t think 
of carrying a cocked and loaded shotgun onto 
a crowded bus, will get in an old car with 
inadequate brakes and try to set a new speed 
record between here and Baltimore. 

Yet, a drunk with a loaded shotgun on a 
crowded bus is not as dangerous as the 
respectable citizen who gets in the driver’s 
seat of a car after an evening's drinking. 

So, I say we are going to have to wake up. 
Perhaps the Federal Government is going to 
have to step in to help the States and local 
communities get the job done. 

Now, let me say that philosophically I am 
a States rights man. You will find me gen- 
erally voting that way. But the States have 
responsibilities as well as rights. 

Traditionally, the States have the respon- 
sibility of making and enforcing traffic safety 
laws. The States set safety standards for 
automobiles, issue permits to drivers, and so 
on. 

But a long time ago we found that State 
control was inadequate insofar as interstate 
bus and truck traffic is concerned. So we 
have the Interstate Commerce Commission 
responsible for common carrier safety. 

No one is advocating that this control 
should be relaxed or abolished. Most would 
say that it should be strengthened, especially 
in tightening up on vehicle safety standards 
and maintenance. 

The Federal Government protects the pub- 
lic in a number of areas where State regu- 
lation is impossible or unreasonably cumber- 
some. I need only cite the pure food and 
drug laws. Would anyone claim that the 
Federal Government has no business in this 
field? 

MORE RESEARCH NEEDED 
of the answer to the question 
of whether the Federal Government should 
legislate on driver licensing or motor vehicle 
safety standards, some things can be done by 
the Federal Government without interfering 
with the States. 

Research is one. The Federal Government 
is spending a lot of money on medical re- 
search and rightly so. Not enough is being 
spent on highway safety, which is a major 
public health problem, 

When I was appointed chairman of the 

Special Subcommittee on Traffic Safety back 
in 1956, I set out to review the entire field 
to see what had been done and what could be 
done, I might say that the hearings held 
by the subcommittee in 1956 marked the 
first effort to “wrap up“ in one package the 
story of highway safety activity in this 
country. 
When we started out, I found that in the 
early 1950's the Public Health Service had 
set up an accident prevention program with 
a staff of four. This was for all accident 
prevention—not just highway safety. In 
1956, the budget for this activity was in the 
neighborhood of $50,000. That is of interest 
when you compare it with the 37,000 annual 
death toll on our highways. In 1957, the 
Public Health Service, together with the 
American Public Health Association, and 
other groups, began to take greater interest 
in accident prevention. 
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This increased interest in safety has been 
supported in Congress. Last session Con- 
gress added $1 million to the budget for ac- 
cident prevention. 

When we held our hearings on safety last 
July the staff of the Division of Accident 
Prevention numbered 122 with 34 engaged 
primarily in traffic accident prevention work. 
So you can see, we are making progress, 
But a lot remains to be done, especially in 
the way of research. 


SAFETY STANDARDS FOR VEHICLES 


The Federal Government can move in 
other areas without infringing on the juris- 
diction of the States. 

The Federal Government could and should 
establish minimum safety standards for the 
passenger-carrying motor vehicles it buys. 

Figures submitted to my subcommittee by 
the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 
show that for 1959 we had 3,912 Federal 
civilian employees injured in motor vehicle 
accidents, and 50 deaths. These employees 
lost 421,010 days from work as a result of 
these accidents, for a total direct cost to the 
Government of $4,335,207. 

I have pending in the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce a bill which 
would do something about this. This bill, 
H.R. 1341, would establish safety standards 
for Government-owned passenger-carrying 
motor vehicles. We have accumulated an 
impressive amount of testimony from doc- 
tors, engineers, scientists, and safety experts 
in support of this bill. 

My bill not only would help to reduce the 
cost of highway accidents to the Government 
but also would promote the building of safer 
automobiles for the public. Forced to meet 
safety standards set by the Government, 
manufacturers would be encouraged to offer 
these same features. Furthermore, Govern- 
ment approval of certain safety features no 
doubt would lead to widespread public de- 
mands for the inclusion of these features on 
models offered to the public. 

My bill passed the House in 1959. The bill 
was bitterly opposed on the floor on the 
grounds that it would increase the cost of 
automobiles bought by the Government. 
Even if it did, I say the increased cost would 
be justified. But cutting down on deaths 
and injuries will save money, even if we 
could measure the worth of human life in 
dollars. 

Furthermore, many or all of these essential 
safety features could be paid for by elimi- 
nating chrome and frills which serve no 
useful purpose. But, you will note that 
some of these recommendations such as 
eliminating hazardous knobs and gadgets 
would cut costs. So economy cannot be the 
whole reason. The Federal Government has 
a responsibility to its civilian employees and 
military personnel to provide them with the 
safest passenger vehicles possible. There is 
no question of States’ rights here. It is just 
a question of saving human lives and reduc- 
ing expenses for disability pensions and death 
benefits. At the same time, by putting safer 
cars on the market we will be making a real 
contribution to safety. 


THE FEDERAL ROLE 


It is impossible now to predict how far the 
Federal Government will go in the safety 
field. It is safe to say that nothing will be 
done that does not have overwhelming pub- 
lic support. Iam sure that the public would 
rather have the States and local communi- 
ties make and enforce the rules needed to 
protect those who use the highways. 

The Federal Government can make a great 
contribution in the field of research and in 
disseminating information. The 
Government can help by testing and eval- 
uating safety devices for its own vehicles. 

My bill is not intended to take away from 
the States the responsibility for licensing 
drivers and enforcing the laws to get incom- 
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petent and dangerous drivers off the high- 
ways. Its purpose is to get the States to 
accept their responsibility. 

If we are going to cut down the highway 
death toll, teamwork is necessary. The Fed- 
eral Government must continue to work 
with the States and local communities. But 
the States and local communities must real- 
ize that this is a national problem in which 
they have very definite responsibilities, 
ROCKEFELLER SUBMITS PROGRAM OF RECOM- 

MENDED LEGISLATION -~ 


Goy. Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York 
in his message to the legislature on January 
3 said, in part: 

“A vital factor in making New York State 
a better place to live is the impressive prog- 
ress which has been made in the past 3 years 
in our approach to the basic factors involved 
8 accident causation—the driver, the ve- 

cle, and the highway. N 

“We are heartened that our record is the 
best in the State’s history in that motor ve- 
hicle deaths have reached a new jow in re- 
lation to miles traveled. 

“However, we must continue our efforts to 
meet the traffic safety challenge. I urge: 

Legislation to subject all school bus driv- 
ers to chauffeur licensing requirements. 

Legislation to permit convictions of traffic 
violations in contiguous States as well âs 
forfeitures of bail on traffic offenses to be 
included within the operation of the point 
system, and 

Consideration of appropriate standards for 
legislation to permit a broader program of 
driver reexamination. 


GOVERNOR REQUESTS 70 MORE TROOPERS IN 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Addition of 70 men to the State- police 
force in West Virginia was recommended by 
Gov. W. W. Barron in his address to the leg- 
islature on January 10. 

The opening of new interstate mileage in 
the State adds to the need for traffic super- 
vision, the Governor said. Due to the great 
distance between fuel and repair shops on 
these modern highways, the State police 
must render assistance to stranded motor- 
ists as a matter of both safety and courtesy, 
he added. 

“Accident prevention itself is a basic police 
responsibility,” the Governor continued. 
The presence of State troopers on the high- 
way prevents violations that lead to acci- 
dents. It also relieves congestion, and this 
increases the effectiveness of the State's over- 
all traffic pattern. 

“We are going to cut down the killing of 
our citizens on the highways—we must cut 
down this killing. This proposed legislation 
is one way in which we can do it without 
wasting any more time.” 


Country Tub Thumping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
, I take great pleasure by includ- 
ing the following editorial from the 
Hamburg Reporter, Hamburg, Iowa, by 
wide-awake, thoughtful American edi- 
tor, Mr. John Field. 
Mr. Field wants no part in setting uP 
a Department of Urban Affairs. Con- 
gratulations, John, for this plain-spoken 
admonition to the people: 
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Country Tus THUMPING 
(By John Field) 

The trend toward tromping rural Ameri- 
Cana into the ground, given great attention 
Of late by State Governors the Nation over, 
has now been taken on as a Federal project. 

The New Frontiersmen have apparently 
decided there are no more mountains to 
Climb, that the West has truly been won, 
and attention can now be turned to the 

masses of the hungry, the poor, and 
the downtrodden in our countless cities. 

How's that again? Well, it works like this, 
Junior. We have promised no ralse in taxes, 
80, more or less, we have to reshape the coun- 
try with the money at hand, so to speak. 
With only 92 billion bucks in sight for the 
Next fiscal year, something will have to go 
if we insert something new. 

Now, Junior, guess what will have to go. 
Right the first time, you rural and small- 
town American. You are to eventually go. 
Go where? Why, to join the teeming masses, 
the downtrodden, the weak and hungry and 
Poor in the cities, of course, you unskilled 
country lout. 

This comes from no less an authority 


Secretary of Agriculture, name of Freeman. 
He has been given the honor of leading the 
Attack against we hostile plainsmen out in 
the great American desert. His orders are 
to at least thin out the hostiles by 20 per- 
t during the next 10 years. 

orders are, in true frontier style, to 
Over the land, at least 20 percent, and 
possible. Not under the nice 
now in operation, but by tak- 
acres permanently out of 
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additional steps will accompany 
. For example, if the Indians 
obey every treaty down to the last 
cut off the reservation food. And 
lower the cost of this whole process, cut 
the food to those who do obey, too. 
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gram, 
year to year, as the amount of land to be no 
longer farmed is increased. 

boys back in Washington could 
quickly that with less land to 
less money for farming, there 
few more standing around in the 
What to do with them? Retrain 
ty jobs, that’s what. 

Agriculture Department estimates that 
the next 10 years its policies will make 
@cessary to retrain more than 1 million 
3 have been squeezed forever off 
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t is to become of this money saved 
the farm programs? Well now, with 
ese people coming to the city, and with 
than 4 million people standing around 
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syllable, more is to be done 
for people living In large popu- 
and less—much less—is to be 
the rural American. 
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moving from the farm to the 
According to 
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in Store it, care for It, and keep track of 
When the Government completes its pro- 
Bram of the stored corn surplus, 
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Will the Government retrain them, too? 

Only one bright hope remains for us out 
here in the boondocks. If the Government 
will only have the sense to re-train all the 
displaced rural folks as workers in the new 
Department of Urban Affairs, it ought to just 
about come out even. The new department 
will hire hundreds of thousands of ex- 
farmers to look out after the hundreds of 
thousands of ex-farmers who have been 
forced to move to the city. 

Don't laugh. By Government estimate, 
farm income will only be up 3 percent by 
1970, but controlled inflation will boost the 
cost of living 24 percent during the same 
time. Mind you, this is seriously being 
planned. 7 

Food costs to the teeming masses in the 
cities are expected to go up less than 1 
percent, 

The solution? Abandon all places of less 
than 100,000 population, everyone move to 
the city, and we can all live happily for ever 
after off each other. 


The “Trade Winds” of Change 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the interest of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post of February 
10, 1962. 

The importance of realining our trade 
policies to conform to the realities of to- 
day’s economic world cannot be under- 
estimated and it is encouraging to see 
support for such a realinement from 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

The editorial follows: 

THE WINDS OF CHANGE 

Realizing full well the revolution that is 
involved, the Post supports in principle 
President Kennedy's plan to form a trade 
partnership with other countries of the 
free world. The time has come—indeed, it 
is already beginning to pass—to recognize 
that the winds of economic change are blow- 
ing swiftly over the face of this globe. 

To make this trade partnership workable 
the President should be given the 5-year 
power he seeks to cut tariffs up to 50 percent 
in order to sell more American products to 
other nations which accept a mutual tariff 
reduction. Some hardships will be thrust 
upon some industries—including their work- 
ers—and some farmers, but the President ad- 
vocates assistance for those who suffer under 
the new legislation. Finding a satisfactory 
formula will not be easy, but the administra- 
tion and the Congress should be able to come 
to reasonable terms. The sacrifice involved 
should be spread as evenly as it was in the 
last great piece of similar legislation, the 
Marshall plan, which has cost the American 
taxpayers $12 billion since it was adopted in 
1947. The trouble is that the operation of 
the proposed trade-tariff act will fall harder 
on certain areas and certain industries than 
on others, particularly in its early stages. 

In our January 6 issue Christian A. Herter, 
Secretary of State under President Eisen- 
hower, made an eloquent plea for joining in 

p with other free nations. Be- 

on page 17 of this issue one of our 

editors, Ernest O. Hauser, reports on some 

aspects of the new affluence in postwar 

Europe, which heavily upon the 

lowered tariff barriers within the Common 
Market. 
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Those 12 billion American dollars kept the 
Communist wolf from the door of war-torn 
Western Europe and enabled the Common 
Market countries to attain their current 
prosperity. Now the wolf stalks the world 
at large. Nikita Khrushchev has made it 
clear that he didn’t necessarily mean he 
would dig us in with nuclear weapons when 
he said, “We will bury you.” He is busily 
using his enormous economic resources to 
show the world that communism holds 
greater promise than capitalism, He is re- 
strained by no rules. He can sell his oil for 
10 cents a barrel—at least, for a time—if he 
foresees an overall profit for communism in 
the transaction. A trade alliance between 
the United States and Western Europe and 
other free countries is our best weapon for 
undoing Mr. Khrushchey’s gravedigging 
squad. 

The Presidential power is the power to 
persuade, as Harry Truman has well said, 
and Mr. Truman's successor once removed 
must do a lot of persuading before Congress- 
men will sacrifice their districts’ individual 
interests to the common good of the Ameri- 
can people. As a veteran of both Houses, 
Mr. Kennedy knows that a Congressman's 
main job is to get himself reelected, an 
axiom which is especially applicable in an 
election year; the President also knows that 
a picket carrying a placard emblazoned 
“Unemployment—Made in Japan” is likely 
to sway more voters than a well-reasoned 
argument which points out that we must 
import more goods if we expect to sell more 
of our own products to Japan—whose people 
already buy $180 million worth more from 
us than we buy from them. The fate of the 
President's plan may depend on the Alabama 
Congressman who must decide whether ex- 
porting his district's raw cotton is more im- 
portant than protecting its textile mills 
against cheap Japanese imports. In spite 
of fanatical opposition from some Members 
of Congress, President Kennedy has the best 
of the argument on his side, and he ought to 
prevail. 

The Constitution gives Co: the er 
to set duties and imports, but following ths 
disastrous tariff battles of 1922, 1928, and 
1930, the Congress in 1934 allocated broad 
powers over the tariff to the President, where 
they must remain if foerign trade is to func- 
tion reasonably. 

In the last few years we have acquired an 
urgent need of foreign trade if we are to 
remain prosperous. We now send abroad $20 
billion worth of our produce each year, 
while importing $15 billion worth. (The 
drain on our gold reserves continues because 
we spend $8 billion on economic and mili- 
tary aid, including our foreign garrisons.) 
We are moving toward the point Britain at- 
tained long ago when her slogan became, 
With our natural re- 


port, Too.” Clearly we aren't going to 
achieve the exports without the imports. 


Attorney Bitker Speaks on the 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to place in the Recor the text of a 
speech on the United Nations, delivered 
by Attorney Bruno V. Bitker, of Milwau- 
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kee, before the Dane County Chapter of 
the American Association for the United 
Nations. 

Attorney Bitker is an experienced and 
knowledgeable person, well respected in 
our community. He is also the chair- 
man of the Governor's Committee on the 
United Nations. For these reasons, I 
thought that his remarks would prove 


attention of the House of Representa- 
tives: 
Tue UNTTED NATIONS NEED OF PUBLIC SUPPORT 


(Address by Bruno V. Bitker, Milwaukee at- 
torney and chairman of the Governor's 
Committee on the United Nations, present- 
ed to the Dane County Chapter of the 
American Association for the United Na- 
tions, Madison, Wis., Nov. 27, 1961) 


It is unnecessary for me to review for this 
audience the accomplishments of the U.N. 
during the past 16 years. It is true that the 
U.N. has not fulfilled the great hopes of man- 
kind as a guarantor of peace. But despite 
the N 55 to achleve its major objectives. 
. has passed from rhetoric to action. 
it has not yet reached maturity, it has 
and developed as such a vital, func- 
tioning factor on the international scene 50 
that even Mr. Khrushchey does not dare 
the Organization. 

. has maintained armed police in 
various le spots in the world; it has 
created a new kind of international institu- 
tion called the U.N. presence; it has assumed 
bility for refugees all the way from 
the Gaza strip; it has supervised 
and helped lead new nations to- 
independence; it has created specialized 
in the fields of health, food, tech- 
tance, communications, and oth- 
Although it may not have as yet pro- 
‘factory solutions to problems in 
in 3 in Angola, yes and 
Hungary, it has 
tions See public debate, brought about 
in some instances and in 
other merge at least stirred, up public 
sentiment. 

Since the close of World War II a basic 
principle of our country's foreign policy has 
been support of the United Nations. Presi- 
dent Truman, President Eisenhower, and 
now President Kennedy have affirmed and 


1 
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It is true, of course, that the level of our 
support has not always been at the same 
high point as it was when the charter orig- 
inally came into existence. Initially our 
reaction to the U.N. was one of almost un- 
believable idealism. We assumed that the 
great powers, emerging victorious from the 
war, would convert their war alliance into 
an alliance of peace. The expected alliance 
was the United Nations. This period lasted 
only briefly. It ended when it became ap- 

t that the Soviet Union was unwilling 
to wholeheartedly join in any cooperative 
program to solve the major problems of 
international affairs through the peaceful 
procedures under the U.N. Charter. 

There then followed a period during which 
our approach to solving the world's ills was 
almost wholly unilateral. We did not ex- 
actly ignore the U.N, but we did bypass it 
through the Marshall plan, the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, 


these policies constituted a responsible and 
generous response to a military, political 
and economic threat in Western Europe, 
they did not advance the U.N. as the strong 
central organization through which the 
same objectives might have been achieved. 
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To this extent, our reaction to the attitude 
of the Soviet Union slowed down the devel- 
opment of the UN. But despite the in- 
transigent positions taken by the Soviet 
Union on almost every sensitive issue, the 
U.N. continued to prove itself capable of 
functioning in a vital mannet. No better 
example from that period comes to mind 
than its action in Korea, In this action it 
had not only the official endorsement of our 
Government, but the support of the Ameri- 
can public as well. 

Then came the mood in America that 
almost wrecked the U.N. A small but vocal 
right wing contingent created a frighten- 
ing myth of an internal Communist plot 
which presumably had penetrated all the 
institutions of American society—the gov- 
ernment, the military, the civil service, the 
schools, the churches, the arts, the enter- 
tainment world, the trade unions, yes, even 
parts of the business world. During this 
period, while the leadership of this move- 
ment was largely rightwing Republican, 
the loss of confidence in our International 
Relations spread through both parties. 

It is interesting In this connection to be 
reminded h the recently published 
quasiofficial biography of Dag Hammarskjold 
by Joseph Lash, that Hammarskjold’s great 
contribution to the ability of the U.N. to 
function under its own charter was his 
success in establishing the independence of 
the office of Secretary-General. Hammar- 
skjold’s first battle to make certain that 
the Secretary-General was an international 
civil servant, under the control of no single 
nation, not even his own, was with none 
other than Senator Joe McCarthy. Events 
occur and are forgotten too quickly that 
there is little wonder that In 1961 we may 
have forgotten that In 1953, when Ham- 
marskjold first became Secretary-General, 
Joe McCarthy was demanding the right to 
pass upon American Nationals who were em- 
ployed in the international civil service. 
The requirement of the NN. Charter that 
the Secretary must be independent of any 
member nation was sustained by Hammar- 
skjold. He later referred to this initiation 
of his as a small nightmare. But if Ham- 
marskjold thought he had firmly established 
the principle of independence in 1953, he 
counted not on Mr. Khrushchev in 1960. 
Unfortunately and tragically, but in the 
cause for which he had lived, Hammarskjold 
died before the final stand against the un- 
dermining of the independence of the Sec- 
retariat through the Troika had been taken 
by the great majority of members of the U.N. 

The bitterness and intense self-distrust of 
the McCarthy period bred a form of isola- 
tionism, even though it did not result in an 
actual withdrawal from our international 
commitments. While President Eisenhower 
continued to champion the U.N.—he de- 
clared it to be “the soundest hope for peace 
in the world”—nevertheless, in fact, our for- 
eign policy was not one of all-out support 
of the U.N. Rather our attitude turned into 
a defensive policy, emphasizing military 
strength and security. It was during this 
period that we lost touch with our own = 
tellectual resources and moral courage, of 
which loss the rejection of the egghead was 
so symptomatic. 

Unhappily, too, during this period, we 
lost touch with the non-Western World out- 
side of the Soviet Union. We failed to sense 
fully the irreversible revolution taking place 
in Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and Latin 
America. Today we are aware that the 
eventual determination of the kind of social 
system that survives in the West may well 
depend not on the outcome of the United 
States-Soviet Union conflict, but on the way 
in which the rising peoples of Asia, of the 
Middle East, of Africa, and of Latin America 
solve their problems. The Western World 
of a half billion people cannot survive in 
this technological age as an island of free- 
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dom in a totalitarian sea comprising four 
times as many people. 

It is a sobering thought that the preserva- 
tion of the Western order and culture might 
be determined by the manner in which these 
peoples find their way into the 20th cen- 
tury. No single nation can afford the tost 
of adequately aiding the underdeveloped na- 
ttons. And even if it could, its purposes 
and motives would be suspect and its ob- 
ject frustrated, if it attempted to do so uni- 
laterally, This does not mean that all aid 
must be channeled through the U.N. But 
it does mean that the instrument through 
which this can be done objectively and most 
effectively is the United Nations. The Unit- 
ed States must work through and support 
the U.N. in the process of modernizing these 
underdeveloped areas, 

It was the initial success of the U.N. ac- 
tion in aiding one of these nations, the 
Congo, in getting on its feet as an inde- 
pendent nation in 1960 that made the Soviet 
Union turn upon the U.N. and to so ve- 
hemently attack Hammarskjold. It was this 
same proof of its ability to act in Korea at 
an earlier date that precipitated the bitter 
attacks of the Soviet Union on Trygve Lie 
10 years ago. 

It is this very record of achievement that 
has reawakened American public interest in 
and support for the U.N. The present atti- 
tude of Americans has been demonstrated 
Statistically In the past month. U.N. Day 
is observed annually on October 24. On the 
national level, the observance is sponsored 
and promoted through a quasiofficial agency 
called the U.S. Committee for the U.N. Ten 
years ago this agency reported that 291 U.N. 
Day chairmen had been appointed in local 
communities throughout the country. ‘This 
year the number had grown to 2,210. While 
in the past the greatest number of local 
ceremonies for U.N. Day reached approxi- 
mately 10,000, it looks as if this figure this 
year will exceed 20,000. Every State gover- 
nor, except Mississippi and South Carolina, 
appointed State U.N. Day chairmen (four 
more than the previous record number a 
year ago). Public support was especially 
noteworthy in States where the U.N. has 
been under particularly heavy attack, such 
as Texas, California, and Florida. 

I mention this not because the statistics 
on observance of U.N. Day are something of 
special significance per se, but because they 
are indicative of the mass support of the 
U.N. by Americans in 1961. The figures for 
Wisconsin are equally interesting; and per- 
haps, because of Wisconsin's tsolationist 
reputation, even more stirring. In this State, 
the -Governor's Committee on the United 
Nations carries on the promotion of local 
observances. This is done in several ways, 
but primarily by urging mayors and village 
presidents to sponsor local programs. 

We have asked local authorities, including 
school superintendents and librarians, to 
give us a report on their activities. Although 
the reports continue to trickle in, I can now 
tell you that the event was observed in over 
200 communities in this State. The extent 
of the ceremonies varied from the issuance 
of U.N. Day proclamations by village presi- 
dents to more formal and publicly attended 
ceremonies in other communities. For ex- 
ample, more than a thousand citizens par- 
ticlpated in the official State observance held 
at Marquette University with the Irish Am- 
bassador, Frederick H. Boland, President of 
last year’s General Assembly, as the principal 
speaker. It is evident that U.N. Day was 
more widely observed in Wisconsin than ever 
before. Not only did we establish a record 
for Wisconsin, but we might well have made 
a national record for the number of local 
observances. In addition, although not nec- 
essarily a U.N. Day function, the related trick- 
or-treat UNICEF program took place in many 
3 in behalf of the U.N. Children's 
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But the curious thing, and for our coun- 
try’s position in the world, even a disturbing 
thing, is that at a time when support for the 
U.N. among Americans is at its strongest and 
most widespread, that the attacks on the 
Organization should be most vocal and 
Vicious. 

Despite what might be considered respon- 
sible and respectable auspices under which 
Various of these U.N. Day celebrations were 
held, the cries of protest were heard and seen 
from the far right on many of these oc- 
Casions. Freedom of speech and freedom to 
Protest is in the great American tradition. 
I would be the last to deny to anyone the 
right to speak up against anything our 
Government msy be doing, although it is 
Surprising that the kind of picketing carried 
On by the anti-UN. groups was a tactic once 
Considered extremely leftist. I do not ques- 
tion their right to object to the fact that 
the United States is a member of the U.N. 
or to object to the location of the U.N. head- 
Quarters in the United States or to object 
to our participation in any of the multitude 
Of activities related to the UN. What I 
resent is that the dissident voices vent their 
Objections not on the merits of the UN as 


Soliciting for the U.N. Children’s Fund, is 
either a fool or a tool if not actually a 
knowing functionary of the internationalist 
Communist plot. 


Characterized Dag Hammarskjold, before his 
death as, “one of the most comptemptible 
agents of the Kremlin ever supported by 
American taxpayers.” This type of charge 
leads to some ridiculous results. 

For example, a U.N. Day civic observance 
in one upper level income suburb was ad- 
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the objectors created sufficient 
fuss to scare a few of the city fathers into 
believing that the university professor was 
some sort of Soviet agent. 

These officials have announced that they 
Would not t the town to sponsor such 
an event again. In short, the whole of the 
U.N. was to be abolished or at least ignored 
because Times magazine carried a critical 
book review. ; 

Another and almost unbelievable effect is 


cards for the benefit of the U.N. 
Children’s Fund is actually a part of the 
international Communist plot. The DAR 
Said in part: 

“This plan to associate the United Na- 
with Christmas and have it replace 
the religious aspect of Christmas is believed 

be a part 


That is to say that foreign policy at- 
many Americans is not the 
t 
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result of an intellectual pursuit. It is based 
in large measure on preconceived notions 
and on prejudices and on sentiment, For 
example, isolationism has deep roots in this 
country. Despite our participation in two 
world wars, despite our realization that we 
live in one world—and a small one, at that— 
there is resistance to the acceptance of per- 
manent involvement. There is a nostalgia 
for a vaguely remembered earlier age of for- 
eign policy innocence. 

While approval of the U.N. by the general 
public has reached a high plateau, the fact 
is that under normal circumstances the 
average American tends to be indifferent to 
questions of foreign policy. This is under- 
standable not only as inherent in the for- 
gotten dream of isolationism, but because 
such problems seem so remote from everyday 
interests and activities. It is only when 
foreign relations.disturb the normal conduct 
of affairs that they break into our normal 
thinking Then do they share the 
public consciousness with matters of private 
and domestic concern. 

No better example comes to mind than 
the effect of the calling up of Wisconsin's 
82d Division. This was and is front-page 
news in Wisconsin. It was not, however, 
the foreign character of the provocation for 
the callup that made the headlines, but the 
intimacy of the impact, foreign policy, save 
in moments of crisis, has to labor under a 
hardship. It has to shout loudly to be heard 
even a little. 

Added to this reluctance to accept Amer- 
ica’s position in world affairs and the natural 
primary concern of the average individual 
with his immediate and private affairs, is the 
understandable hesitancy in allying him- 
self with something which is controversial. 
To all of this can now be added the threat 
of the irresponsibles of the 1960’s to identify 
any supporter of the U.N. as a fool or a tool 
of Moscow. 

These people are incredibly bitter toward 
the U.N. They identify the organization as 
something sinister. They not only express 
their loathing about the U.N., but they fre- 
quently tie it in with fantastic attacks on 
our involvement in the wars of the past. 
Many of them are certain that we could have 
kept out of World Wars I and II. They seem 
entirely unconcerned, however, about our 
avoiding the next war. Perhaps this is why 
President Kennedy, recently in Los Angeles, 
and former President Eisenhower, a few days 
later on a televised p: , Spoke out so 
sharply against these bitter people. 

It is difficult to relate this current ostrich- 
ism with the isolationism of World War I or 
with the immediate pre-World War I period. 
There were those then who really believed it 
was possible to build a wall of steel around 
the United States of America and let the 
rest of the world roll by. But in 1961 only 
the blind fail to see that most foreign coun- 
tries are one airport removed from our own. 

Without doubting their sincerity and giv- 
ing to their hatred of the U.N. the most 
charitable diagnosis, they are suffering from 
one of history's worst cases of frustration. It 
is the frustration that comes from sensing 
that America is no longer the dominant 

“nation in the world, a position we held and 

enjoyed for almost 40 years. To those un- 
willing to acknowledge that other nations 
‘and other peoples with different economic 
systems and political formulas exist in the 
world, the cure for this resulting ulcer is 
to “call out the Marines,” “stand up to Khru- 
shchev,” “build more potent and more dead- 
ly missiles,” “smash through the Berlin 
wall,” and above all, “suspect and attack your 
neighbor if he so much as mentions the 
world “ vag 

In the attitudes and actions of the United 
States, the President plays the central role. 
He makes the fundamental decisions that 
determine the extent of reliance on the U.N. 
in our national policy. He is the spokesman 
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for the whole population. Through his 
speeches, his press conferences, and particu- 
larly in his appearances before the General 
Assembly, he exerts vast influence on the at- 
titude of the public. 

When President Eisenhower appeared be- 
fore the General Assembly to deliver his 
atoms-for-peace speech in December 1953, 
he lifted us out of what had been a low point 
in American interest in the U.N. Again in 
August 1958 when he addressed the General 
Assembly on proposals for peace in the Mid- 
dle East, he dramatized most effectively the 
importance of the U.N. to the United States. 

No Presidential speech has been more di- 
rect than the remarkable address by Presi- 
dent Kennedy on freedom from war before 
the General Assembly in September 1961. 
The turbulent events in the Congo, the So- 
viet scheme to weaken the UN. through a 
three-way veto power in its administrative 
arm, the dramatic death of Hammarskjold, 
doubt over the ability to agree on his suc- 
cessor, all had produced a mood of pessimism 
as to the U.N.'s future. It was in this at- 
mosphere that President Kennedy presented 
his detailed program for general and com- 
plete disarmament on the one hand and, on 
the other hand, a specific and practical pro- 
gram for creating a U.N. peace force to police 
the peace. 

But as remarkable and heartening and en- 
couraging as that speech was, by the nature 
of our Government, our political leaders can- 
not take sustained and effective action unless 
the people accord that action und 
support. Not only must our Government 
have the support of its own citizens, but the 
U.N. itself cannot achieve the purpose for 
which it has been created unless the peoples 
of the world are fully informed of its aims 
and activities. It therefore becomes impor- 
tant for Americans to join such citizen's 
organizations as the AAUN to learn about 
and give open support to the UN. as an in- 
strument for peace. 


Paying for the U.N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that the United States has been 
saved by the United Nations from the 
possibility of being individually injected 
into dangerous situations that have 
arisen throughout the world. These sit- 
uations, in my opinion, very likely will 
continue to arise so long as we live in a 
troubled world. A continuance of the 
United Nations for us as a people is, 
therefore, very necessary. 

I submit a short explanation of the 
need for the $200 million bond issue 
written by Mr. Walter Lippmann in the 
February 20, 1962 issue of the Washing- 
ton Post which is succinct, clear, and to 
the point., 

The article follows: 

PAYING FOR THE U.N, 

While Congress is considering the Presi- 
dent’s request for authority to buy half of 
the proposed $200 million issue of United 
Nations bonds, we must ask ourselves what 
precisely is the crucial question. It is not 
whether the United Nations is to survive. 
That is a misleading ovéerdramatization. 
The critical question is whether the United 
Nations can and should continue to enforce 
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peace, as it has been doing since 1956 on the 
Israeli-Egyptian frontier, since 1960 in the 


Congo. 

The deficit, which the proposed bond is- 
sue is to cover, has nothing to do with the 
regular operations of the United Nations. 
The deficit arises wholly from these two 
highly controversial peace-keeping opera- 
tions, 

On the regular assessments for the regular 
budget the record is very nearly perfect. 
For the 4 years 1956-59 inclusive, the col- 
lections were virtually 100 percent. For the 
1960 ‘assessments—those for the year when 
the great number of new states were ad- 
mitted—the collections by the end of 1961 
were already 94.6 percent. Countries in ar- 
rears do not lose their General Assembly 
vote until the amount owed is equal to the 
contributions due for the preceding 2 years. 
On the 1961 assessments, nearly 86 percent 
has already been collected. Of what has not 
been collected, China owes over half and 
the rest is owed chiefly by smaller Latin 
American countries. 

All of this goes to prove that the normal 
and conventional activities of the U.N. are 
financially sound and that they have the 
support of the whole membership—West, 
East, and neutral. 

The deficit is caused by the two special 


the troops being drawn from 7 countries, 
none ot them a “great power.“ These troops 
keep the peace along about 140 miles of the 
Israeli-United Arab Republic border. This 
operation costs about $20 million a year. 

The other special operation deals with the 
Congo and is known as ONUC. Its average 
cost since July 1960 has been about $10 mil- 
lion a month. As of January of this year, 21 
countries had contributed to the operation 
with a total of about 16,000 soldiers. None 
of the soldiers came from any of the great 
powers, so that the USSR. the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France 
have no fighting men in the Congo. 

The deficit is not due to the fact that these 
two operations are very expensive. 
have been financed by special assessments, 
and various countries have refused to pay 
because they disagree with the purpose or the 
conduct of the special operations. Because 
the peace-keeping costs are not part of the 
regular budget, the nonpaying nations can 
escape the penalty of losing their U.N. vote. 

The Soviet bloc and most of the Arab 
States have refused to pay either for the 
Middle East or for the Congo. France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Portugal, Spain, and South 
Africa have refused to pay for the Congo. 
There are a few others who have not paid, 
probably because their Governments are 
bankrupt. The bulk of the deficit is due 
to the fact that, for thelr own reasons, a 
great many countries dislike the special op- 
erations and would like to put an end to 
them. 


We have always supported the special oper- 
ations in the Middle East and the Congo and 
we have been paying about 40 to 50 percent 
of the cost. This sort of thing cannot and 
should not go on, not because we cannot af- 
ford these sums but because the 
United Nations should not become depend- 
ent on any one great power. The true signif- 
icance of the bond issue is that it opens a 
way out of this quandary. The central fact 
of the bond issue is that interest and amor- 
tization are to be covered by the regular 
budget if, as is expected, the International 
Court of Justice approves the plan. Our 
3 of the peacekeeping costs therefore 

would decrease to our regular share of the 
UN. budget—32 percent. And the penalty 
for refusing to pay the interest and amorti- 
gation will be the loss of the right to vote 
in the General Assembly. 
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Without insisting that every detall of the 
plan as presented to Congress is perfect, it 
is clear that the plan, which we conceived 
and invented, is good for the U.N. and good 
for the United States. It saves the U.N. 
from having to abandon the special opera- 
tions which are playing such a mighty part 
in keeping the peace in the Middle East and 
in the heart of Africa. It brings to an end 
excessive dependence of the U.N. on the 
United States, and it brings to an end the 
unacceptable doctrine that a member can 
keep its privileges and still refuse to pay its 
share of operations duly authorized by the 
constituted authorities of the United Na- 
tions. 


Seven Ways To Judge How Well Your 
State Is Really Supporting Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR c. Toll EFS. 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor I include an excellent and 
informative article by Mr. Donald L. 
Kruzner, Deputy Superintendent, King 
County, Washington school system. The 
article appeared in the November 1961 
issue of the Nation's Schools: 


WHAT A STATE DOES ror EDUCATION May Pur 
Ir In THE Top 10; Bur WHEN WHAT IT'S 
Dotnc Is Couranro Wirt Wuat Ir Can Do, 
RATINGS TUMBLE AND THE FACTS EMERGE 

(By Donald L. Kruzner) 


A tragedy that faces public education in 
America today is this: The cream of the 
teaching profession is being drained off by 
the relatively wealthy States from the poorer 
States that are unable to maintain compar- 
able salary schedules, 

The level of education maintained in any 
one State of the Union is an Important con- 
sideration to all other States. One reason 
for this is the population migration that 
constantly is taking place. Through the 
school district organization, what shall be 
taught at the local school level has been 
firmly established. But how it Is taught is 
related to who teaches it, and teachers are 
bound to be attracted to the States that pay 
the more inviting salaries. 

As long as teachers keep moving, the in- 
ability of the taxpayers of any one district 
to pay their education bill is a matter of 
national concern. For if equal educational 
opportunity for all children is to become a 
reality throughout the United States, spread- 
ing the cost of education is a responsibility 
the American people must accept on a na- 
tional basis. 

This discussion with its tables and charts 
has been prepared from various official 
sources. It pinpoints the relative perform- 
ances of the various States with reference 


to their ability to support their educational | 


programs. 

Salary rating: California and New York 
rank first and third, respectively, in the 
amount of money paid in teachers’ salaries, 
but they rank 17th and 39th, respectively, 
in their relative effort to support public edu- 
cation when income, ratio of adults to public 
school enrollment, and total school operat- 
ing costs are considered. 

Mississippi and South Dakota rank 60th 
and 48th, respectively, in the amount paid 
for teachers“ salaries, but they rank 4th and 
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14th in their relative effort to support public 
education in terms of income, ratio of ad- 
ults to school enrollment, and total school 
operating costs. While New Mexico ranks 
second in its relative effort to support pub- 
lic education, it 1s only able to maintain 
19th place in the amount it pays its teachers. 

These statements may surprise school peo- 
ple who consider the amount spent for edu- 
cation in terms of per capita income alone. 
The study from which these statistics were 
taken is a measure of the relative effort that 
adults, who are considered the principal tax- 
payers, make to support public school oper- 


“ating costs. 


Table 1: The ratio between children in 
public schools and the total population is an 
extremely important factor in measuring the 
relative efforts of adults to provide good 
public education. This percentage and the 
relative ranking of States in this regard are 
shown in table 1. Utah ranks first with 


27.4 percent of its total population enrolled 
in public schools. Rhode Island ranks last 
with only 15.3 percent of its total population 
in public schools. 


TABLE 1.—Percent of public school enroll- 
ment to total population, 1960-61 
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Table 2. Another factor that is sometimes 
overlooked is the ratio of adults to the total 
population of an area, particularly since 
the adults in general form the taxpaying 
group that pays the education bills. The 
best single measure of this group, State by 
State, Is the number of people of voting age. 

The most recent figures available from the 
U.S. Department of Commerce were used in 
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computing this information, shown in table 
2. Alaska, with only 36.7 percent of its 
total population in the income-producing 
Tange, is ranked 50th. New York is first with 
64.3 percent of its total population in a 
Position to help pay the bill for education. 

Tam 2—Percent of population, voting age 

and over, to total population, 1960 


Rank and State 
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NOT OFTEN ASKED: WHAT DOES YOUR STATE PAY 
FOR EDUCATION IN RELATION TO THE NUM- 
BER OF ADULTS IT HAS TO FOOT THE BILL? 
HERE'S HOW TO TELL 


Table 4: Another factor in determining 
the relative effort of adults to provide ade- 
Quate funds for good public school educa- 
tion is the average yearly operating expendi- 
ture per pupil. This information, for the 
School year 1960-61, was gathered for each 
State and reported in a National Education 
Association research report issued in Decem- 
ber 1960. Alaska and New York, tied for 
first place, spent $585 per year for each child. 
Alabama, in last place, spent $217 per year 
Tor each child. Figures for all States also are 
Teported in table 4. 

The cost per pupil per year runs relatively 
high in the sparsely settled States of the 
Mountain region, which must maintain 
smaller schools than States with more con- 
dentrated populations. It is also significant 
to note the low cost of education per pupil 
in many of the Southern States, which have 
& high ratio of children attending public 
ans as compared to their total popu- 

on. 
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Taste 4—Average yearly operating 
expenditure per pupil, 1960-61 
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Table 5: The next important considera- 
tion is the school cost per pupil in relation 
to the taxpayer. This is referred to as the 
school cost per adult in table 5. This figure 
was determined by multiplying the percent 
of public school enrollment to total popula- 
tion by the average yearly operating ex- 
penditure per pupil and dividing the prod- 
uct by the percent of people in the income 
earning bracket. It is a measure of the cost 
per pupil in terms of the number of people 
who pay the tax bills. 

Here again the costs are higher in the 
sparsely populated States and lower in the 
States in the Eastern and Central Southern 
sections of the country. Wyoming and Cali- 
fornia, with costs of $204.46 and $192.88 per 
year, are ranked second and third, respec- 
tively. Tennessee and Alabama, with costs 
of $90.34 and $95.50 per year, rank 50th and 
49th, respectively, on this scale. 

Tant 5.—Public school cost per adult tax- 
payer, 1960-61 
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Taste 5.—Public school cost per adult tar- 
payer, 1960-61—Continued 
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Table 3: Another factor is the per capita 
income. This information, taken from the 
“Survey of Current Business, Office of Busi- 
ness Economics, U.S, Department of Com- 
merce, April 1961, is shown in table 3, Dela- 
ware, with $3,094, and Connecticut, with 
$2,871, top the list of States in per capita 
income earned. Mississippi, with $1,190, and 
Arkansas, with $1,369, are 50th and 49th, 
respectively. 

TABLE 3.—The average per capita personal 
income earned, 1960 
Rank and State 
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Taster 3.—The average per capita personal 
income earned, 1960—Continued 
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WHAT PERCENT OF THE INCOME OF ADULTS IN 
YOUR STATE REALLY GOES TO PAY FOR EDUCA- 
TION? THIS IS A TRUE MEASURE OF YOUR 
STATE'S EFFORTS 
Table 6: Probably the most significant fig- 

ures in the entire study are shown in table 6. 
These figures represent the percent of costs 
per adult in relation to per capita income. 
These percentages vary from those which re- 
late per capita income to total population. 
These percentages relate per capita income 
to the adult population. They were deter- 
mined by dividing the 1960-61 school costs 
per adult by the average 1960 per capita in- 
come, This is a measure of the effort being 
made to provide funds for public school edu- 
cation in terms of the ratio of children to 
adults as related to the average per capita 
income. 

The ranking of States in this effort also is 
shown in table 6. On this scale, New Mexico 
and Arizona rank second and third with 10 
percent and 9.5 percent of their average per 
capita income in relation to each adult's cost 
per child in school. At the other end of the 
scale, 50th and 49th, respectively, are Con- 
necticut at 4.4 percent and Massachusetts at 
45 percent. 

The sparsely settled States in the moun- 
tain regions of the country rank highest in 
individual taxpayer effort measured in these 
terms. many of the Southern 
States with small per capita incomes show a 
greater effort than the majority of States in 
the higher income brackets. For example, 
Mississippi, which spent only $225.86 per 
child in 1960-61 to establish a ranking of 
48th, is fourth in its relative effort to sup- 
port public education. Delaware and Con- 
necticut, with per pupil expenditures of $460 
and $420 and first and second highest per 
capita incomes, rank 48th and 50th, respec- 
tively, in their relative effort standings. 


Tarte 6—Percent of school operating costs 
per adult in relation to per capita income 
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Tastz 6.—Percent of school operating costs 
per adult in relation to per capita income— 
Continued 
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Table 7: The amounts paid for teachers“ 
salaries, in terms of statewide average fig- 
ures for 1960-61, with rankings, are shown 
in table 7. With few exceptions these rank- 
ings parallel the rankings in the per capita 
income chart. Poorer States are unable to 
provide salaries comparable to those paid by 
States with high per capita incomes. While 
California and New York, with average yearly 
salaries of $6,900 and $6,400, rank first and 
third, they rank 17th and 39th, respectively, 
in their relative effort to support school op- 
erating costs. At the other end of the scale 
are the average yearly teaching salaries of 
Mississippi, with $3,560, and Arkansas, with 
$3,600. Mississippi is ranked fourth and 
Arkansas 12th in their relative effort to sup- 
port school operating costs. 

Tant 7.—Average certificated personnel 

salaries, 1960-61 
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TasLe 7.—Average certificated personnel 
salaries, 1960-61—Continued 
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In summary: It appears reasonable that 
there is real justification for thinking in 
terms of equalizing educational opportu- 
nities for children wherever they may live. 
Certainly such equalization is justified in 
terms of a formula that would take into con- 
sideration the ratio of children to adults, the 
amount being spent per child, the per capita 
income, and the relative effort being made 
by the taxpayer public to provide a good level 
of education. 


Some Hard Facts on Foreign Aid 
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Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Rob- 
ert L, Garner, former vice president of 
the World Bank and recently retired 
president of the International Finance 
Corp., has had a brilliant career in 
business and public service, and has re- 
cently written a most thoughtful article 
on the foreign-aid program concerning 
which he is most knowledgeable. 

This article entitled “Some Hard Facts 
on Foreign Aid,” appeared in a recent 
issue of the Vanderbilt Alumnus—the 
alumni magazine of my own university 
as well as Mr. Garner's. Believing that 
his article will be of considerable inter- 
est to my colleagues and others, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Garner's 
writing be reprinted in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. The article follows: 

Some Harp Facts ON FOREIGN Am 
(By Robert L. Garner) 

We need to keep in mind two significant 
developments in the postwar world. 

First, the spreading realization that no 
nation can today walk alone; 

Second, that for the first time those coun- 
tries which have achieved a more abundant 
life have accepted responsibility to assist 
their poorer neighbors to improve their eco- 
nomic lot. 

Thus the less developed countries have 
the unique opportunity to draw on the 
fruits of centuries and experience, organi- 
zation and technology in economic progress. 
They have the good will and support of the 
powerful free nations. 

But I am troubled by the extent to which 
there is growing up the insidious conse- 
quences of too great reliance on foreign aid, 
Everyone repeats the platitudes that each 
country must be primarily responsible for 
its future and that others can only supple- 
ment its own efforts. Nevertheless, there 
are too many instances where the obvious 
attitude Is that the chief responsibility of a 
government is to secure the maximum help 
from abroad, with lesser responsibility to 
mobilize its own resources, and to take 
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action so that all resources are most effec- 
tively applied, and that internal conditions 
which hinder development are improved. 

Probably the most important economic 
problem in the world is how the great areas 
with low productivity and standards of liy- 
ing can move steadily toward the levels 
achieved in North America and Western 
Europe. 

If, working together, the richer and poorer 
countries are to make substantial progress 
to this end, it will require an honest facing 
of the facts. We certainly need to under- 
stand why certain countries have achieved 
a high degree of economic development and 
others have not. If we fail to understand 
the problem, how can we hope to solve it? 

Let us briefly examine some of the fre- 
quently cited causes of underdevelopment. 

It is often claimed that geography and 
Natural resources are determining. They 
are, of course, important, and extreme con- 
ditions may inhibit any worthwhile eco- 
nomic activity—such as in the polar regions 
or utter deserts. But resources lie insert 
and have no economic worth except as people 
bring them into use. 

It is easy to attribute the progress of the 
United States to its wide expanse and abun- 
dant physical resources. However, other 
@reas—in Latin America, Africa, Asia—have 
comparable wealth, but most of it is still 
Untouched. 

On the other hand, there are countries in 
Western Europe with limited fertile land and 
Meager mineral deposits, yet they have 
achieved high levels of economic life. 

There appears to be only limited relation 
between resources and development. 

Perhaps most often lack of capital is 
blamed. Let us take a look at this. In the 
first place, there is in most developing coun- 
tries more potential than is admitted. But 
large amounts are kept outside, because of 
Political instability and depreciating cur- 
Tency at home. Or it is invested in often 
unproductive land, low-priority buildings, 
or otherwise hoarded. From the standpoint 
of development it is sterile. 

The wide acceptance of the assumption 
that lack of development is primarily due 
to shortage of capital has led the United 
States and other richer countries to pro- 
Vide billions in loans and grants. Over the 
Postwar period immense sums have been 
Made available to the developing areas. 
Some of these funds have been well applied 
and have produced sound results, others 
have not, However, to most of the recipient 
Countries the amounts are never sufficient. 
In my opinion they never can be, because 
Money alone accomplishes nothing. It is 
Only a tool, and what it produces depends 
Not on how much, but on how it is used. 
If it is applied to uneconomic purposes, or 
if good projects are poorly planned and ex- 
cuted, the results will be minus, not plus. 
The effective spending of large funds re- 
quires experience, competence, honesty, and 
Organization. Lacking any of these factors, 
large injections of capital into developing 
Countries can cause more harm than good. 
The test of how much additional capital is 
required for development is how much a 
Country can effectively apply within any 
Siven period, not how much others are will- 
ing to supply. 

It is popular in many quarters to charge 
Colonialism with lack of development in 
territories which have been dependent. This 
argument seems less persuasive when we 
Observe that a number of countries which 
have been their own masters for long periods 
are no further advanced. 

I am, therefore, forced to the conclusion 
that economic development or lack of it is 
Primarily due to differences in people—in 
their attitudes, customs, traditions, and the 
Consequent differences in their political, so- 
cial, and religious institutions. 
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Therefore, if the countries which are lag- 
ging are to join in the procession of eco- 
nomic progress their people must change 
some of their thinking and some of their 
methods. This is the stubborn core of the 
problem, the most important factor regu- 
lating the pace of growth—how fast will peo- 
ple adapt. A bulldozer can move most 
things, but not ideas and habits. 

It is no service to truth and realism to 
avoid the fact that much effort and the 
sacrifice of some of the accustomed ways are 
the inevitable price of advancement, 

Modern machines and the way of life 
which they demand can produce unlimited 
goods and services, but only for those who 
accept the required disciplines. Such disci- 
plines are harshly imposed by the ruling 
powers in Communist countries. In free so- 
cieties they must be voluntarily assumed by 
individuals. 

I am sympathetic with those who prefer 
the old ways and the simpler life. But too 
many wish for the best of both worlds. It 
won't work—only frustration and failure can 
result from seeking the fruits without be- 
ing willing to pay the price of admission to 
modern economic society. 

Out of my experience I have arrived at a 
few simple requirements for any country to 
make its way up the economic ladder, 
Simple to state, most difficult to achieve. 

The first requirement is a reasonable de- 
groe of consistent law and order—government 
which can govern, Each country must work 
out its own acceptable process by which it 
governs itself. But without a degree of con- 
tinuity in political life, consistent economic 
growth is not possible. Public policies sway 
with every change in the winds; economic 
programs do not get off the ground; private 
investment is frustrated. 

Next, I would put the requirement of 
reasonably honest and effective public ad- 
ministration. There is no denying that in 
many countries graft and corruption in 
public office lay a heavy tribute on resources 
which should go into development. Of 
course, the less developed countries have no 
monopoly on public corruption, but its toll 
is more destructive in poorer countries than 
in richer societies. This is a problem which 
is entirely up to the leaders and people of 
each country. 

However, honesty alone is not sufficient. 
Administration needs to be effective, and 
more and more individual competence and 
adequate organization are required as an 
economy grows and becomes more complex. 
I have found that in dealing with public 
Officials, the most prevalent obstacle to 
getting things done is the lack of experience, 
of training, and of ability to make prompt 
decisions. More attention to training and 
organization ts widely needed. 

I can seldom refrain from commenting on 
the importance of financial stability to steady 
economic progress. There are many prom- 
inent supporters of inflation who claim that 
it is a necessary adjunct of growth; some 
assert that it creates development. 

But I have taken a close look at inflation 
in quite a few countries. I have seen it up- 
set governments; take the bread out of the 
mouths of workers, the old, the helpless; un- 
dermine the operations of business. So I 
continue to class it as a dangerous fever, 
which gives the patient a temporary spurt 
but quickly saps his strength, 

Next, I would emphasize the importance of 
developing in broad terms a pattern of eco- 
nomic growth, a sensible plan of balance 
among agriculture, industry, transport, 
power, Communications, with such provision 
for housing, education, and medical serv- 
ices as resources permit. From my experl- 
ence, this type of basic program, setting out 
general and related objectives, is more prac- 
tical than attempts to specify in detail and 
to direct all spheres of economic activity. 
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However, the plans are made, they will re- 
veal needs so great that there must be a se- 
lection of priorities. Of course, it is also es- 
sential that the country seek to increase its 
own internal revenues. Many tax systems 
need overhauling to remove inequities and 
evasions, and to improve collections. How- 
ever, if development is to be encouraged and 
not hampered, it is important to avoid taxa- 
tion which hinders investment. The best 
chance for long-term growth in revenues is 
through increased productivity and national 
income. 

Most countries have in their history ex- 
perienced some form of feudal society, with 
wealth and power in the hands of a few. 
The most advanced countries have moved 
out of it; in many others it still prevails. 
This ls one fo the things which must disap- 
pear if there is to be economic progress in the 
modern sense. It can disappear under the 
guns of violent revolution, with the lives and 
property of those who have the most being 
forfeit. But the mass of people have never 
found quick prosperity through expropria- 
tion—through dividing up an inadequate pie. 
Grabbing the possessions of a few does not 
really help the many. 

But revolutions are likely to come unless 
those who have the wealth and power are 
prepared to cooperate in working out means 
whereby productivity can be increased and 
its benefits more widely distributed. If 
they would look forward they should realize 
that there Is greater opportunity and pros- 
perity for those with superior ability and for 
capital in a economy with widely 
spread benefits than in a less productive so- 
ciety made up of a few rich and many poor. 

So I put high on the list of public policy 
positive efforts to see that the benefits of 
growth be spread widely among more and 
more people—through jobs, ownership, op- 
portunity. 

I have some definite ideas as to the means 
of getting greater productivity, which is the 
essence of modern economic life, and provid- 
ing for wide distribution of its benefits, 
which is both economically and politically 
imperative in free societies. 

Obviously there is need for governments 
to provide the basic facilities and services. 
To do this in adequate measure will strain 
their human and financial resources, It 
seems sensible, therefore, to give the greatest 
scope to private initiative and capital in all 
fields which are not necessarily in the public 
sector. 

There is convincing proof that this is the 
most assured method of getting development. 
The most productive economies which have 
brought the highest standards of living to 
the most people have been those which have 
permitted private initiative to control the 
widest range of activities. This system has 
worked in the United States, which began as 
a wilderness; it has worked in Europe and 
Japan, with the long established societies. 

Over the past 14 years I have visited some 
50 countries, most of them in earlier stages 
of development. The most substantial prog- 
ress I have observed has come from the pri- 
vate sector, where it has been provided with 
basic facilities and a political and adminis- 
trative climate in which it could exercise its 
talents. 

In most instances of public ownership and 
operation of industry which I have observed, 
the results have been uneconomic. Too 
often political considerations determine the 
type of enterprise, and the size and location 
of plants. In instances where the facts are 
available, the publicly owned plants have 
generally cost more to bulld and many of 
them operate at losses, which have to be 
made up from public funds. At least cer- 
tain countries, haying burned their fingers, 
are abandoning or selling out to private in- 
terests some of these economic liabilities. 
Others, however, continue to experiment. 
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It is, of course, true that the role of gov- 
ernment in economic affairs must vary ac- 
cording to the conditions in different coun- 
tries. Much more is required in the way of 
planning, stimulation, incentives, and finan- 
cial participation where industrial develop- 
ment is in an early stage and where there is 
a scarcity of entrepreneurs, management ex- 
perience, and organized sources of capital. 

Under such conditions, government has 
two alternatives in dealing with private en- 
terprise. If it sincerely wishes to use its 
productive potential it can give support and 
finance on terms which do not repel private 
investment nor stifle private control and 
management. On the other hand, it can de- 
mand such rights and lay such restrictions 
that enterprise cannot operate on an eco- 
nomic basis. Frequently businessmen can- 
not get a clear answer to Government inten- 
tions, often because the Government will not 
adopt a clear-cut policy. So long as the 
uncertainty exists, it constitutes an obstacle 
to private investment. 

Decisions as to the degree of Government 
ownership and control are not always made 
on the basis of economics or political theory. 
Even limited experience in dealing with offi- 
cials in some countries reveals that they are 
largely influenced by what will give them the 
greatest personal power and rewards. The 
greater the control in Government hands, 
the more personally lucrative can be the ex- 
ercise of such control. 

I am convinced that increased produc- 
tivity can best be assured by a combination 
of Government and private investment and 
operation, each in its most appropriate 
sphere. The functions which only Govern- 
ment can perform demand its full efforts 
and human and financial resources. There- 
fore, if we seek the maximum production 
and development, private initiative, manage- 
ment and capital should be called upon and 
given the opportunity to extend their activ- 
ities most widely. 

If productivity can be increased, how then 
can the benefits best be widely distributed? 

We know that the doctrine of 
says by public ownership of the means of 
production. Through the instrument of gov- 
ernment (which the Socialists will operate) 
everyone will be allotted his proper and 
abundant share. It is an idea which has 
appealed to many, since the days of Thomas 
More's “Utopia.” Up to now it has never 
worked, because it has never produced the 
abundance. (It is interesting to note that 
utopia—from the Greek—means no place.“) 

Then there are the supporters of the ulti- 
mate welfare state, who propose that gov- 
ernment (which likewise they intend to con- 
trol) take the maximum amount from all 
who work and who own property and spread 
it around as they deem most fitting. 

Some wise man has said ‘'there is no such 
thing as a free lunch.” Someone must pay 
the bill, so the question remains whether 
people pay their own bills to the maximum 
extent, or have Government take and dis- 
tribute as much as possible. 

I would propose to the developing coun- 
tries a somewhat different approach in order 
to spread benefits more widely. 

First, I would concentrate on how most ef- 
fectively to encourage individual initiative 
and the flow of private capital into pro- 
ductive use. One specific means would be 
through reyision of taxation to give in- 
centives to production and investment and 
lay heavier taxes on unproductive assets. 

I would make it attractive to both local 
and foreign capital to expand existing enter- 
prises and to start new ones, providing more 
jobs, more goods, and wider opportunities 
for ownership of business. I would give in- 
centives to larger companies to sell some of 
their shares to the general public. 

I would work out means by which more 
farmers could purchase land and get assist- 
ance in improving their production and mar- 
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keting. I would provide credit facilities so 
that the working man could build or buy a 
house and pay for it out of his earnings. 

This approach would, I believe, begin to 
build up a middle class of men of property, 
with opportunities for individuals to pro- 
gress as far as their abilities warrant. 

This is my prescription for building a 
productive economy and spreading widely its 
benefits. 

I have touched upon some of the things 
which governments need to do to promote 
development, including making full use of 
the productivity of private initiative and 
capital. 

There are, however, equally great respon- 
sibilities which private business needs to 
assume. 

The time has come when no longer can 
businessmen afford to concentrate exclu- 
sively on their individual enterprises and to 
ignore their role in promoting the broad in- 
terests of their countries. They should see 
this as a matter of self-interest, because in 
the long run the success of all private busi- 
ness rests upon the progress and stability of 
the community in which it operates. 

Private enterprise is under deadly attack, 
not only from avowed communism, but from 
advocates of all degrees of socialism and 
state control. Their propaganda is clever, 
organized and persistent. Business generally 
has not effectively taken up the challenge. 
It has, by default, allowed itself to be put on 
the defensive. Unless it awakes to the pres- 
ent danger and determines to pay the price 
and make the fight to preserve and expand 
its system, its productive contribution may 
be lost to the world, and bring about total 
change in our society. 

As we have pointed out in our annual 
report, there are some particular aspects 
of responsibility for foreign businessmen 
operating in the developing countries. 
They need to make special efforts to associ- 
ate themselves with the local communities, 
first through maximum use of local re- 
sources and people, with positive efforts to 
provide training and opportunity for ad- 
vancement to senior positions. It is be- 
coming mereasingly apparent that there are 
mutual advantages in joint ventures with 
local enterprises, or in sharing ownership 
with local investors, including, where prac- 
tical, offering of shares to the public. And 
on a broader front, foreign business inter- 
ests are in position to set the example and 
stimulate their local counterparts in sup- 
porting education, technical and business 
training, and other constructive community 
activities. 

And finally, they can demonstrate and 
make known the benefits which they and 
all good private business contribute to eco- 
nomic growth. 


Uncle Sam Faces $1 Trillion Debt 
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HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
InN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, some rather startling and unsettling 
facts have been presented in a recent ar- 
ticle by Maurice H. Stans, former Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, con- 
cerning our national debt. I want to 
bring this article to the attention of 
my colleagues in the hope that sometime, 
somehow, we can put an end to this 
frightening spiral. 
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From the Washington Post, Feb. 19, 1962] 


OUR CHANGING Economy: UNCLE Sam Faces 
$1 TRILLION DEBT 


(By Maurice H. Stans) 


Treasury Secretary C. Douglas Dillon has 
asked for a $10 billion increase in the ceiling 
on our national debt. This would bring it to 
an alltime high of $308 billion. 

The Congress has indicated that it will 
deal with this request in two installments. 
An increase of $2 billion will undoubtedly 
be authorized immediately, as an emergency 
measure, to permit enough new funding to 
pay current bills. This will bring the debt 
total to the magic line of $300 billion. 

Above this amount, Dillon will have 
tougher sailing, and the Congress may give 
him only a part of the additional $8 billion 
he wants. Senator Harry F. BYRD, Democrat, 
of Virginia, longtime champion of solvent 
government, has announced that his Senate 
Finance Committee will hold hearings on 
the state of the Government's financial po- 
sition before voting any further increases. 
By the time the hearings are concluded, the 
Senator will have some shocking news to 
report to the American people. 

INTEREST IS $9 BILLION 

The annual interest on the national debt 
is now running above $9 billion, and for the 
last several years this carrying cost, without 
any payment on the debt itself, has been 
taking 11 cents of every dollar of Federal 
taxes collected. And the chances that any 
of this debt will ever be paid off seem less 
and less as time goes on, 

This is quite a contrast with the past. 
From the beginning of the Nation in 1789 
until recent years, a major objective of every 
President was to pay off the national debt. 
It was done once—by Andrew Jackson in 
1834. But each succeeding war built the 
debt to a new plateau; intervening efforts 
accomplished reductions but never elimi- 
nated the entire amount. 

Even so, at the end of fiscal 1916, the debt 
was only a little more than a billion dollars. 
By the end of World War I, it had soared 
above $25 billion. From this high point it 
was reduced in 11 consecutive years, cutting 
it by more than one-third to $16 billion in 
1930. 

From there it began an upward climb, 
through wartime and peacetime, with the 
budget in the red 26 years out of 32. The 
depression years increased the debt regu- 
larly, and it had reached nearly $50 billion 
before the outbreak of World War II. At 
the close of the war it was $270 billion. 
Three subsequent surpluses by Truman and 
three more by Eisenhower could not match 
the costs of the Korean war and the inter- 
vening peacetime deficits. The current 
year's spending will push the debt to $300 
billion, or more, and the end is not in sight. 

CREDIT CARD GOVERNMENT 


Up to now I have been referring only to 
the interest-bearing debt. But this isn't all 
that we owe as a nation. By a continuing 
policy of national extravagance, we have 
been committing the Government's future 
resources beyond this to an incredible de- 
gree. We have adopted in Washington a 
program of credit-card government that Is 
placing a burden of staggering proportions 
on our children and grandchildren. 

As Director of the Budget, I undertook in 
1960 to add up all the liabilities of our Gov- 
ernment. Here are some of them. We owe 
#30 billion in unfunded pensions to retired 
civilian employees of the Government. We 
owe almost $40 billion in accrued pensions 
to retired military servicemen. The total of 
our present commitments to veterans for 
future pensions and compensation (not 
counting many other benefits) is in excess 
of $300 billion. All of this $370 billion is 
for past services and in the financial state- 
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ment of a business would be accounted for 
among liabiilties. 

Then there are many other present con- 
tractural or legislated Government under- 
takings that will have to be financed in the 
future, Taking all of them—housing sub- 
sidy contracts, shipping subsidies, the Inter- 
state Highway System, unfinished public 
works projects, unpaid purchases of military 
supplies, and many others—this group adds 
up to more than $150 billion in further bills 
to be met in the coming years. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, TOO 

Altogether, counting the interest-bearing 
debt of $300 billion and the other obligations 
and commitments I have mentioned, we have 
placed a mortgage of over $800 billion.on 
our national future to be met in taxes. This 
does not include untold billions of dollars 
in guarantees by the Government on housing 
loans and other mortgages, bank deposits 
and other savings, and so on. 

Eyen this is not the full story, Under our 
social security system, we have scheduled a 
series of benefits that far exceed, In actu- 
arial terms, the resources that would be 
available at present tax rates. This defici- 
ency, which can only be made up out of 
future tax increases already provided in the 
law, is another $250 or $300 billion. 

This makes the total present undertakings 
of the Government, to be paid from future 
taxes, in excess of a trillion dollars. And 
that is beyond the regular annual costs of 
defense, welfare, and other Government ac- 
tivities. 

This is a national debt of more than $22,- 
000 for every family of four in the country. 
Quite a spending spree we've been on for 
the last 30 years, isn't it? 


Federal Abuse of Social Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


, Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
abuse which is typical of many programs 
which include participation by the Fed- 
eral Government is discussed in the Feb- 
ruary 19 issue of the New York Daily 
News, in its editorial on the problems of 
Social welfare: 

Hanns Orr RELIEF, UNCLE 


Speaking of Uncle Sam, State Senator 
Henry A. Wise, Republican, of Watertown, 
made a remarkable speech in the senate a few 
days ago on relief and the reasons why it is 
80 widely and increasingly abused. 

Senator Wise has studied the subject for 
at least 10 years. His conclusion is that the 
chief villain in the relief-abuse drama is the 
Pederal Government. 


FEDERAL MONEY—FEDERAL CONTROL 


The Government puts up billions a year 
to help the States pay their relief costs. 
Since Federal aid always means more or less 
Federal control, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare insists on pretty 
much dictating the ways in which the States 
shall spend relief funds. 

Result: Myriad procedural detalis and 
mountains of paperwork keep local welfare 
Workers, no matter how able, from handling 
each case as they know it should be han- 
dled. Uniformity is enforced from Wash- 
ington, on pain of the State's losing its share 
Of the Federal relief funds. 
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What can the ordinary taxpayer do about 
all this? He can at least (1) pressure his 
State legislators to fight Washington's con- 
tinual butting in on State management of 
relief, and (2) ‘pressure his Senators and 
Representatives to fight the HEW'’s endless 
grabbing for more power, more money, and 
more people on its already swollen payrolls. 

Ordinary taxpayers in million lote had bet- 
ter do those things, persistently, if they want 
these relief abuses ever to stop, even in part. 


Originator of National Brotherhood 
Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Hazle- 
ton (Pa.) Standard-Speaker in its edi- 
tion of Monday, February 19, 1962, car- 
ried a story of historical importance. 
From this article I was delighted to learn 
that National Brotherhood Week, an- 
nually observed during the week of 
Washington's Birthday, was conceived 
and founded by a native of my congres- 
sional district, the late Right Reverend 
Monsignor Hugh L. McMenamin, rector 
of Immaculate Conception Cathedral, 
Denver, Colo., until his death in July of 
1947. Monsignor McMenamin was born 
in Freeland, Pa., which is located in the 
southeastern part of my congressional 
district of Luzerne County. It gives me 
pleasure to include the aforementioned 
article from the Hazleton Standard- 
Speaker as part of my remarks today. 

The article follows: 

FREELAND NATIVE WAS ORIGINATOR OF 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD WEEK 

National Brotherhood Week, observed an- 
nually during the week of Washington's 
Birthday in about 10,000 communities, was 
conceived by a native of Freeland, it was 
learned Saturday. 

The founder of the nationwide observance 
of a concerted effort toward racial and rell- 
gious tolerance was Rt. Rev. Msgr. Hugh L, 
McMenamin, rector of Immaculate Concep- 
tion Cathedral, Denver, Colo., from July 
26, 1908 until his death July 27, 1947. 

With a firm conviction of equality of all 
races and creeds, Father McMenamin a gen- 
eration ago conceived the idea of Brother- 
hood Day, adopted in 1934 by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. Years 
later, the observance spread across the Na- 
tion to become Brotherhood Week. 

HONORED POSTHUMOUSLY 

At a Brotherhood banquet in Denver last 
fall in which a Protestant, a Jew and a 
Catholic received citations from the Colo- 
rado region of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, Monsignor McMenamin 
was awarded posthumously for his courage- 
ous, tolerant and unselfish leadership in 
religious and civic affairs. 

The award was received by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
John B. Cavanaugh, editor of the Denver 
Catholic Register, on behalf of Monsignor 
McMenamin. 

ONE OF 15 CIIILDREN 

Born in Freeland September 11, 1871, Mon- 

signor McMenamin was the third of 15 chil- 
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dren of Hugh and Ann O'Donnell McMe- 
namin, Schwabe Street. 

The only surviving- member of the family 
is a sister, Mrs. Ceil Gilmore, Philadelphia. 
Other relatives include a nephew and niece, 
Hugh and Belle McMenamin, this city. 

A brother, the late John J. McMenamin, 
was Jeddo breaker boss for the G. B. Markle 
Coal Co.; and a first cousin, John, was owner 
of a Freeland shoestore and participated in 
North Side sports activities. 

According to records of his parish, the then 
Reverend McMenamin, after serving as an äs- 
sistant for 3 years, was appointed rector 
July 26, 1908, at a time when the future of 
the cathedral was uncertain—preliminary 
construction of a new parish was curtailed 
by recurring financial problems. 

Father McMenamin is described by church 
historians as a “young man of talent, energy 
and courage” and “the man of the hour,” 

Under his direction, new plans for financ- 
ing the cathedral were devised, subscriptions 
solicited and construction finally was com- 
pleted. The church was dedicated in 1912. 


The Punitive Effects Upon Multistate 
Manufacturing Corporations of State 
and Local Taxes, on, or Measured by, 
Net Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to me, I am 
inserting in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a statement delivered 
personally recently on the subject of 
State taxation of interstate commerce 
by Mrs. Pauline B. Dunckel, of Washing- 
ton, the capable and efficient executive 
secretary of the Institute of Appliance 
Manufacturers, before the Special Sub- 
committee on State Taxation of Inter- 
state Commerce of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of this House. 

The principal reason I want to under- 
score this presentation is that it serves 
to show poignantly, in my judgment, the 
punitive effects of a multiplicity of taxes, 
in virtually all of the 50 States, in terms 
of personnel expense to the small manu- 
facturers who are striving to gain and 
to hold a toehold in our marketing pic- 
ture. Many times, we in Congress state 
that we are for small business and for 
giving it a chance to survive, but some- 
times through neglecting auxiliary or 
supplementary laws which have nothing 
to do with lending money to such en- 
terprises or helping them with marketing 
information and so forth, we fail to do 
our best to make the right climate pos- 
sible for small business to survive. 

While it is premature to decide 
whether or not new legislation is needed 
to protect small business against the 
many State taxes which have been en- 
acted into law in another period, but 
now apply with full force under entirely 
different circumstances, I nevertheless 
personally want to keep abreast of the 
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problem and I want to urge my col- 
leagues to do so. As our Nation grows, 
it is essential that we not let a few giants 
in each field dominate our manufactur- 
ing picture, but that opportunities be 
kept alive for new investment to gain 
a share of the market. I congratulate 
Mrs. Dunckel for this penetrating state- 
ment. Iam not inserting her examples, 
which are specific and to the point, but 
urge Members who are interested to read 
the transcript of the hearing, when this 
becomes available in some weeks. 

The statement by Mrs. Dunckel is as 
follows: 

THe Punitive Errects Upon MULTISTATE 
MANUFACTURING OF STATE AND LOCAL TAXES 
ON, OR MEASURED BY, NET INCOME 

(Statement before the Special Subcommittee 
on State Taxation of Interstate Commerce 
of the House Committee on the Judiciary 
on behalf of Institute of Appliance Manu- 
facturers) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, I am Pauline B. Dunckel, execu- 
tive secretary of the Institute of Appliance 
Manufacturers, a trade association made up 
of producers of many types of major appli- 
ances and household equipment, also their 

ipal component suppliers. 

The industry for which I speak is made up 
of a few large companies and a great many 
small and medium-sized concerns. Everyone 
agrees that clarification is needed of the 
areas in which the States can tax the opera- 
tions of out-of-State companies engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

The smaller units do not have the benefit 
of full-time legal counsel on tax matters. 
Their accounting departments are necessarily 
small and the task of handling the multi- 
tudinous reports required by local, State, and 
Federal taxing authorities is becoming more 
and more burdensome each year. 

In 1959 the Institute of Appliance Manu- 
facturers strongly advocated the passage of 
Public Law 86-272. We know it to be an 
imperfect tool for meeting all the problems 
in the field of interstate taxation but were 
gratified by the two major steps which were 
taken in that measure: 

First. Demarcation of a line beyond which 
the States cannot go in imposing a tax on 
the net income of out-of-State corporations. 

Second. Provision for investigations like 
this one and others which may be held 
before the Senate Finance Committee. The 
purpose of these Investigations, as we under- 
stand it, is to determine the effects of the 
existing law and the need for further limita- 
tions on that large gray area in which the 
commerce clause of the Constitution and the 
natural desire of the States to find new 
sources of tax revenue may come into con- 
flict. 

In my statement today, I should like to 
point to three areas in which improvement 
in Public Law 86-272 is called for: 

1. The limitations against taxes on net 
incomes of out-of-State corporations should 
be extended into other fields such as fran- 
chise, excise, personal property, sales, or use 
taxes, where the business being taxed is truly 
interstate. 

2. A rewording of the law so that in effect 
it says that no company involved in inter- 
state commerce shall be taxed by a State 
unless it maintains a permanent establish- 
ment within the taxing State. 

3. A specific definition of permanent es- 
tablishment be set forth including the fact 
that the mere use of a public, bonded ware- 
house does not in itself make an out-of-State 
company subject to taxation by the State. 

These points will be developed both in my 
paper and in that which follows by Robert 
G. Appleby, assistant treasurer of the Tappan 
Co. in Mansfield, Ohio, who will speak on 
the basis of his company’s own experience. 
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We shall not touch on the constitutional 
questions nor on the dangers involved in 
the often-referred-to “Balkanizing” of the 
American economy. These broad subjects 
can best be left to the discretion of the mem- 
bers of your committee aná the Senate 
Finance Committee who very well know the 
mandate of Congress to maintain a free flow 
of commerce among the States. 

Because it is impossible to cover in a short 
period of time any large number of case 
histories, we have selected five appliance 
manufacturing concerns, one large, three 
medium-sized, and one small. These cases 
are set forth in exhibits to this brief and 
were chosen because the companies are typi- 
cal of the appliance industry as a whole. 

At the start of this discussion, let me be 
specific in the fact that the organization I 
represent does not challenge the right of 
the States to tax any company which main- 
tains a permanent establishment within the 
taxing State so that the State may be com- 
pensated for its police and fire protection, 
roadbuilding, anti other State, municipal, 
and county services. We do, however, think 
it is extremely important that the nexus 
between an out-of-State company's opera- 
tions and the State be more directly and 
specifically defined than has so far been done 
either by the courts or by Public Law 86-272. 

There is fairly general agreement, I be- 
lieve, that the law enacted in 1959 relieved 
some of the pressures on business, princi- 
pally in the fields of claims for retroactive 
taxes. A number of the States which were 
encouraged by the results in the North- 
western Portland Cement and Stockham 
Valve decisions of the Supreme Court tried 
to compel manufacturers to file tax returns 
and pay taxes retroactively for a long period 
of years. To a considerable degree Public 
Law 86-272 stopped this. 

On the other hand, the law may have 
brought new kinds of taxes on out-of-State 
concerns, These may have been imposed 
because a tax on net incomes was no longer 
possible. These new taxes have as high 
nuisance value in terms of the cost of com- 
piling records and filing returns as the tax 
on net incomes. A case in point is the 
Florida tax recently imposed on the value 
of advertising materials shipped into that 
State. Florida requires quarterly returns on 
this tax. One of our member companies 
said that it took a tremendous amount of 
time and effort for his accountants to con- 
vince the State authorities in Florida that 
one return a year would accomplish the 
State's objectives without burdening the 
manufacturer unnecessarily. Florida, at the 
present time, has no income tax on corpo- 
rations. 

Now to be as specific as I can in view of 
your request that witnesses stick to specifics 
and not generalize in their testimony: 

Imagine, if you can, a medium-sized com- 
pany with sales of $20 million a year with 
its seven interstate subsidiaries currently 
filing more than 1,000 tax returns annually 
with States, counties, and municipalities. 
Bear in mind this figure does not include 
Federal income, excise, and payroll tax re- 
turns. These 1,000 returns fall into such 
categories as: 

State payroll taxes, disability taxes, city, 
county and State franchise taxes, use taxes, 
State income taxes, highway taxes, personal 
property taxes, ad valorem taxes (a variation 
of personal property taxes), gross receip 
taxes, occupational license taxes. . 

For example, the cities of Birmingham and 
New Orleans each impose a minimum tax of 
$150 in this occupational license tax bracket. 
There are said to be at least 18 other cities 
with similar tax regulations. 

The total amount of taxes paid by this 
company on 1,000 State, county and munici- 
pal returns was $214,432 in 1960. That 
figure does not include any type of tax which 
is recoverable from customers. 

That figure, plus the cost of filing the 
returns, is considerably more than the com- 
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pany's net earnings for 1960—this is an ex- 
tremely significant point. 

This company has made a diligent effort 
by engaging expert tax accountants, at- 
torneys, and by subscribing to three major 
tax services to keep abreast of all State reg- 
ulations affecting its national business. 
Nevertheless, it was compelled to pay pen- 
alties in at least two States in 1960 for 
failing to file returns on taxes of which it 
had no knowledge whatever. 

This company reported to us that the 
State of Texas recently passed a new law 
affecting out-of-State corporations. Enact- 
ment was in early July and the law became 
effective on September 1, 1961. Our member 
complained to its leading tax service that 
up to last week, no report had been given 
to subscribers on the Texas law. Just a 
few days ago he received a reply to his com- 
plaint in which the tax service, which shall 
remain unnamed here, said in part: 

“We regret that we have been unable to 
keep up with the hundreds of legislative 
and administrative changes that have been 
made in State and local taxes in the past 
6 months. We hope to have our reports on 
a current basis shortly after the first of the 
year.” 

Before enlarging on our specific recom- 
mendations as to constructive steps which 
may be taken to improve this situation, may 
I mention only one extreme case to point up 
the seriousness of this problem of tax re- 
porting and tax auditing: 

“The State of New York has a mileage tax 
on out-of-State trucks using its highways. 
Manufacturers are required to record mile- 
age figures and prepare tax returns. The 
State requires its own auditors to check the 
manufacturers records at least once every 
2 years. The taxpayer is required to pay 
the New York’s auditor's traveling expenses 
and subsistence expenses during the period 
of the audit. The auditor checks only 2 
months’ records and then multiplies his re- 
sult by either 6 or 12 depending on the 
length of time since the last audit was made. 
The selection of the 2 months which are 
audited could substantially affect the 
amount of the tax due.“ 

Can you imagine the turmoil which would 
build up if the States followed this system 
of auditing all types of taxes on out-of- 
State corporations? 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


We heartily endorse the recommendation 
of the Controllers Institute of America that 
an amendment to Public Law 86-272 be en- 
acted which would read about as follows: 

“No state, or political subdivision thereof, 
shall have the power to impose, or require 
the collection of any tax (including but not 
limited to a franchise, excise, income, sales, 
or use tax) on or by any foreign corporation 
(a corporation created by the laws of any 
other state or country, or the laws of the 
United States) unless said corporation has 
in the taxing jurisdiction a permanent estab- 
lishment, such as a branch, factory, ware- 
house, or other fixed place of business, but 
a foreign corporation shall not be considered 
to have a permanent establishment in the 
taxing jurisdiction for the purposes of this 
definition, by reason of carrying on in such 
state any one or more of the following 
activities: maintaining an inventory of 
goods, or merchandise, on consignment or 
in a public warehouse located within the 
state.” 

It should not be difficult for Congress to 
set up a clear definition of a permanent 
establishment for this purpose. Numerous 
tax treaties have been negotiated with for- 
eign countries on this specific point. The 
one with the United Kingdom is very closely 
in line with our recommendations. 

It is obyious that in trading with a for- 
eign country, an American manufacturer 
would have to make some sort of a warehouse 
arrangement with a local.warehouse to store 
his goods until they could be picked up 
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by common carrier and delivered to their 
destination. The same sort of an exemption 
for use of a public warehouse in a state 
should be included in amendments to Public 
Law 86-272. This would enable a manu- 
facturer who has a salesman in a state to 
solicit orders, have them sent back to the 
factory for approval, have shipment made 
from the factory either direct to the cus- 
tomer or to a public warehouse for later 
delivery to the customer. This is a matter 
of convenience both for the customer and 
for the factory especially for the purpose of 
avoiding. less than carload shipments and 
high freight costs. 

There is another very major reason why a 
Clarification of the status of out-of-State 
corporations is badly needed. At present 
compliance with State laws is very lax. En- 
forcement machinery is breaking down be- 
Cause most State tax commission offices are 
not sufficiently well-staffed to follow through 
on all companies which do business, or are 
alleged to do business, within the taxing 
State’s borders. This results in unequal en- 
forcement and discrimination among the 
companies trading in any State. 

We have been told by several companies in 
our industry that their tax attormeys and 
accountants have advised them to wait until 
they are approached by the States for pay- 
ment of taxes which may be due. If they 
follow this procedure, they may be building 
up long-term tax liabilities and penalties 
Which could prove very serious. Adoption of 
the permanent establishment principle 
should make it much easier for the States to 
enfore their tax statutes and at the same 
time clarify the taxpayer's responsibilities. 

Before turning over the remainder of our 
time to Mr. Robert G. Appleby of the Tappan 
Co., who will give you specific examples 
of the applications of this problem of State 
taxation of interstate commerce, I should 
merely like to take a moment to repeat the 
three things which I tried to stress in this 
brief statement: 

First, that we approve of the steps which 
have been taken so far under Public Law 

86-272, 

Second, that we should like to see the law 

Clarified and strengthened to cover other 
types of taxes besides taxes on net income, 
for example, franchise, personal property, 
use, sales, and excise taxes. 
Third, that through a definition of perma- 
nent establishment it be made clear that an 
Out-of-State corporation has the right to 
Store its own products in a public bonded 
Warehouse without being subjected to State 
taxes. The State is already collecting taxes 
on the warehousing operation located 
within its own borders. 

On behalf of the Institute of Appliance 
Manufacturers and its members may I ex- 
Press my appreciation for this privilege of 
Presenting our views to your committee? 
We consider this problem yital to the con- 
tinuing growth of commerce and trade 
&mong the States and commend it to your 
favorable consideration. 

Respectfully submitted. 

PAULINE B. DUNCKEL, 
Executive Secretary. 


Stultifying Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Committee on Ways and Means we 
are working on a tax proposal of the 
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President's which will not do very much 
to encourage our participation in world 
commerce or foreign investment by 
American companies. According to the 
editorial in the New York Daily News, on 
February 19, President Kennedy’s next 
proposal will discourage investment in 
domestic industries. What incentive will 
there be for growth of private enter- 
prise? 

The editorial follows: 

Ler’s Have REAL Tax REFORM 

In an interview at Dallas, Tex., the other 
day, Internal Revenue Commissioner Morti- 
mer M. Caplin made some vague and dis- 
quieting remarks about various tax reforms 
which he said President Kennedy will pro- 
pose to Congress next year. 

Mr. Caplin predicted that the President 
will want the base rate on personal incomes 
dropped from 20 percent to 15 percent, and 
the top rate from 91 percent to 65 percent. 

That sounds good. But Caplin went on to 
say that, to make up for revenue lost by 
these reductions, the President will want to 
“treat all income alike’—meaning to scrap 
the capital gains tax and various exemptions 
aimed at stimulating people to look for 
needed mineral products such as petroleum. 

These latter proposals, if the President 
makes them, can be counted on to start a 
lot of Americans looking around for invest- 
ments in other countries. Abolish the capi- 
tal gains tax and the oil depletion allow- 
ances, and we'll only take away two more 
incentives for trying to make big money in 
the United States. 


Opposed to Department of Urban Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that every Member of this House has re- 
ceived voluminous correspondence re- 
garding the proposal by the administra- 
tion to create a Department of Urban 
Affairs. Most of the mail which I have 
received since this proposal was made 
to the Congress has been in opposition 
to the establishment of a new depart- 
ment. The opinions which have come 
to me are from private citizens, organi- 
zations, and even local governments. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include a letter 
which I received today from the govern- 
ing body of the city of McPherson, 
Kans.: - 

FEBRUARY 19, 1962. 
Hon, Garner E. SHRIVER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SHRIver: As the gov- 
erning body of the city of McPherson, Kans., 
we desire hereby to express ourselves as being 
opposed in every way to the proposed Fed- 
eral proposal for a Federal Department of 
Urban Affairs. It is our opinion that our 
cities are capable of taking care of them- 
selves and we are opposed to any Federal law 
which would centralize control of all of the 
cities of our land in one department. Cer- 
tainly our President has enough problems 
without suggesting that our Federal Gov- 
ernment get into more phases of operation, 
and certainly our Federal Government with 
its tremendous Federal debt needs not look 
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for further means of adding additional debt 
which is not necessary. Is more and more 
Federal intervention in local affairs some- 
thing which will strengthen our country? 
Is this the economical method? We do not 
feel thus. 
~ We feel that if you get the feelings of the 
grassroots you will find much opposition to 
the President's proposal. We propose and 
advocate your voting against the proposal. 
Very truly yours, 
G. G. DIXON, 
Mayor. 
LESTER 


PREMER, 
Commissioner oj Finance and Revenue. 
Water H. MeRxa, 
Commissioner of Streets and Utilities. 


1600 Peppermint Lounge? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial from Roll Call: 

1600 PEPPERMINT LOUNGE? 

The White House is the official residence 
of the President of the United States and 
his family. 

The pages of history show that when the 
Founding Fathers were conceiving the Presi- 
dential residence, they exhibited great cau- 
tion to insure simplicity, wholesomeness, 
and dignity as the characteristics most de- 
sirable in a national home for the demo- 
cratic leader of the Nation. 

Despite the studied caution to avoid cs- 
tablishing “an official palace,” the fact is 
that the White House has become more than 
a mere dwelling place for the Presidential 
family. 

It has become a national shrine, a sym- 
bol to the world of the power and glory and 
simple dignity of America. 

It’s an accepted fact that the man in 
public life has traditionally been a favorite 
whipping boy of the American people. Con- 
gressmen have long been recipients of un- 
merciful press and public wordlashings. 

No President has ever escaped the verbal 
attacks which have become a sort of national 
pastime. 

Golfing, fishing, poker playing, bourbon 
drinking, extended vacations, yachting, and 
a hundred and one other activities enjoyed 
by Presidents have come under the fire of 
political critics. 

Much of the criticism is partisan sniping. 
much of it good-humored joshing, a great 
deal of it the American predilection to let 
off steam, 

Deep in the collective heart of the Amer- 
ican, however, is the knowledge that relaxa- 
tion and recreation are prime requisites for 
maintaining the health and well-being of our 
Chief Executives, and no one really harbors 
bitterness or ill will toward the man who 
seeks respite from the onerous burden of the 
Presidency. 

President Truman liked to play poker with 
political cronies. Roosevelt swapped yarns 
with his favorite newsmen, and Ike played 
bridge with his golfing cohorts. 

In the years that followed World War II 
it became apparent that American standards 
were dipping dangerously. 

Juvenile delinquency, a general decline in 
morals, college cheating, rigged TV shows, 
basketball fixes, rigged prizefights, and 
myriad other instances of moral decline 
filled the Nation’s newspapers. 


Mr. 
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Young Presidential Candidate John F. 
Kennedy captured the imagination of the 
American people when he boldly called for 
a rededication to the principles upon which 
the Nation was founded and grew strong. 
He roundly criticized the Eisenhower admin- 
istration for failure to lead the way toward 
reimbuing the Nation. with a sense of pur- 
pose, failure to rekindle the desire to take 
seriously its national obligations, to build 
the moral and physical strength of the Na- 
tion's youth. 

It was, indeed, a pleasant relief to witness 
President Kennedy's interest In the arts. 
Intellects rejoiced when aging Poet Laure- 
ate Robert Frost braved the icy winds which 
cut through the inaugural scene to profess 
the new administration’s dedication to the 
greatness of America. 

Despite an administration affinity with a 
theatrical band known as the “Rat Pack,” 
the tenor of White House entertainment rose 
in tone and taste. Pablo Casals and Shakes- 
peare replaced Fred Waring and Zippity Doo 
Da at White House musicals. 

Mrs. Kennedy’s interest in reigniting the 
historical significance of the White House 
was widely acclaimed. Presidential interest 
in the arts and music so publicly manifested 
seemed to be setting the stage for a high 
moral leadership from the stately house on 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The power and prestige of the White House, 
it appeared, was being harnessed toward 
motivating a higher moral plane for America. 

But now comes news to crush our illusions 
and shatter our pride. 

They're doing the twist at the White 
House, the papers say. 

Are the impressive halls where courtly 
gentlemen and velvet-garbed ladies once 
danced the stately minuet now reverberating 
to the raucous cacophony accompanying the 
gyrations of the new American neurosis 
known as the Twist? 

God forfend. Say it isn’t so. Mr. Presi- 
dent. Tell us you are not turning the White 
House into the Peppermint Lounge. Tell 
us you know that a pleasure-bent admin- 
istration can hardly call the turns on the 
complex international situation. 

Gosh, Mr. President, until this twist 
writhes off our mortal coil, we would even 
settle for bringing back Fred Waring. 


The Farmers Almanac 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I imagine 
it sometimes appears to the general pub- 
lic that the so-called farm problem is 
something new. Something that has 
developed recently, because of some re- 
cent change in circumstances affecting 
the agricultural economy of the United 
States. The omnibus farm bill now be- 
fore Congress is being justified by its 
proponents as being a means of meeting 
an emergency situation which has de- 
veloped because of unforseen circum- 
stances. 

The farm economic problem is as old 
as history. For some reason, farmers 
always seem at the lower level of income, 
as compared to those engaged in some 
other economic endeavor. Various 
means of extending needed facilities to 
farmers to enable them to secure a bet- 
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ter income have been authorized by Con- 
gress over a long period of time. Some 
of the most familiar are the land-grant 
colleges, the Extension Service, the Farm 
Credit Administration, and the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

An editorial in the National Observer 
of February 18 contains some observa- 
tions on the continuing farm problem 
from both the economic point of view 
and the political atmosphere that has 
characterized the attempts of Congress 
to improve the lot of farmers during the 
past 30 years, 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this editorial 
to the attention of the Members of the 
House and wish to have it be included, 
with my remarks, in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

THE FARMER'S ALMANAC 

There are not many along the New Fron- 
tier old enough to remember, but the farm 
program which President Kennedy has sub- 
mitted to the present Congress had its ori- 
gin more than 30 yéars ago. Same problem, 
same cure. And it would be an optimistic 
farmer, we suspect, who would count on its 
having anything but the same result. 

The year was 1929, a date that has a 
curious way of marking the before and after 
of so many things. Herbert Hoover was 
President, and the Nation’s farmers were 
troubled with the twin problems of over- 
production and prices, which according to 
their spokesmen did not give them “parity” 
with the prices of industrial goods. Two 
leading Republican legislators—Senator Mc- 
Nary, of Oregon, and Representative Haugen, 
of Iowa—ied the political fight for the Goy- 
ernment to do something. 

What the Government did was to pass the 
Agriculture Marketing Act of 1929, which for 
the first time adopted the idea that the 
Government should intervene in the market- 
place to support farm prices. From that day 
to this there has been a clear line—the first 
AAA of the New Deal, which plowed under 
the cotton and slaughtered the pigs; the soil- 
conservation program, which was going to 
cut production by cutting acreage; the ever- 
normal granary of Henry Wallace; the food- 
stamp plan; 90 percent of parity; the Bran- 
nan plan of the Truman era; flexible parity; 
a series of oversea surplus disposal plans; 
and finally the soil bank plan of the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

None succeeded. And so now Congress 
comes to the Freeman plan of the Kennedy 
administration. 

In the broad sense the Freeman-Kennedy 
plan is Just more of the same. It aims, on 
the one hand, to reduce the amount of acre- 
age planted to the major crops and hence, 
hopefully, the overproduction that still 
plagues agriculture after all these 30 years. 
And, just like its predecessors, the plan would 
arrange to support the prices in the market- 
place and to pay the farmers direct subsi- 
dies for not growing things. 

But it differs In three major respects. In 
the first place, its aim is not merely to cut 
production back to the estimated level of 
market demand but to slash it below the 
estimated needs for several years to come. 
In short, radical surgery. The farmer's pro- 
duction would not be just trimmed back; it 
would be ruthlessly cut away in the manner 
of a surgeon attacking a cancer that has 
spread beyond hope of any moderate cure. 

In the second place it introduces market- 
ing quotas as well as acreage quotas in some 
areas. For example, currently there are no 
limits on the amount of wheat a farmer can 
market so long as the wheat is produced 
within his acreage allotment. The new plan 
would clamp fixed limits on the wheat the 
farmer could market for food and export 
irrespective of the number of acres on which 
the wheat is grown. 
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Finally, it puts sharp teeth in the penalties 
farmers would have to pay if they reject the 
Government's program. Should the farmers 
reject the controls on wheat and feed grains, 
for instance, they would lose not just a por- 
tion of the price-support level but all price 
supports entirely and all direct Government 
payments. The penalties on individual 
farmers who overplant their allotted acreage 
are also increased to a prohibitive level. 

And if all this is not enough to whip the 
farmers into compliance, the Freeman-Ken- 
nedy program has yet another weapon. If 
in their referendum on the control program 
(this is all very democratic, you understand) 
the farmers should happen to vote down the 
controls, then the Government would have 
the right to dump, at once and uncere- 
moniously, some 10 million tons of feed 
grains and 200 million bushels of wheat on 
the open market. This, of course, would 
break the market wide open. 

In short, the choice in the Freeman plan 
is loss of the last vestiges of the farmer’s 
freedom to farm his land as he will or the 
ending of all Government aid altogether. 

One thing this program has is inexorable 
logic. Every other administration, from 
Hoover to Elsenhower, has shied away from 
recognizing that the Government could not 
on the one hand intervene in the market to 
raise farm prices above their market level 
and at the same time leave the farmer any 
freedom to control his own produciton. 

In earlier programs it was thought this al- 
ternative could be disguised by an acreage 
allotment system. That is, farmers could be 
partially controlled by limiting their acreage 
planted to major crops while they retained 
some frecdom in what else they did with 
their acreage. 

But the consequences of this was itself 
inevitable. Land taken out of one crop was 
used to create new surpluses in other crops; 
payments to let land lie fallow were used to 
cultivate more intensely the remaining acres. 
As one intervention failed another new one 
was tacked on, and its failure brought an- 
other. 

The history of these failures is too well 
known to be labored here. Except for the 
few years of World War II when this country 
supplied not only itself but half the world, 
the surplus has mounted steadily, year by 
year. The problem of 1929 was a molehill 
compared to the surplus problem of today, 

Whether this logic will appeal to the Con- 
gress—or to the farmers—is another matter. 
Many of the farm organizations oppose it, 
and some of them have swung 180 degrees in 
their thinking; they are now groping for 
some way to undo the disastrous interven- 
tions of the past generation and return farm- 
ing to the frecdom of the marketplace. 

But logic suggests that this would not be 
easy. The Nation's agriculture has for long 
so subsisted on the narcotic of Government 
aid that almost every part of it now is so 
distorted from any relation with the reality 
of the marketplace that. the withdrawal 
pains would be intense. There is, to be 
honest about it, no easy way any longer out 
of the farm problem, 

Ironically, this is just what President Cool- 
idge predicted when he vetoed an earlier 
McNary-Haugen bill, although there are few 
around the New Frontier who would remem- 
ber. Said that man of sparse words: Gov- 
ernment price-fixing, once started, has alike 
no justice and no end.” * 

And there are a few other sad little ironies. 
It was the Republicans who started it all. 
It was the Democrats who, in 1928, said the 
solution to this problem should avoid Gov- 
ernment subsidies, to which the Democratic 
Party has always been opposed.” 

The question today is whether President 
Kennedy—or the farmers—can now appre- 
ciate the humor. 
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Which Road for Transportation: Private 
Management or———?—Part No. 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to my colleagues the follow- 
ing, the fourth in a series of nine inter- 
Views by Traffic World Magazine of men 
Prominent in transportation and con- 
cerned with the growing problems facing 
this vital industry. The interview— 
With Sam H. Flint, general traffic man- 
ager of the Quaker Oats Co., follows: 

INTERVIEW 4 

(Mr, Sam H. Flint, general traffic manager 
Of the Quaker Oats Co., is chairman of a 
Special advisory committee on Interstate 
Commerce Commission practices and pro- 
cedure established by the ICC. He is also 
chairman of the special administrative pro- 
cedure and legal services committee of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, and a 
member of the League's legislative commit- 

He speaks, therefore, as one having 
Special interest and competency in the field 
ot transport regulation.) 

A bill has been introduced in Congress 
which would permit the President to remove 
& member of an independent agency if the 
Member frustrated“ the President's pro- 
gram. Would not of this ‘bill 
amount to abandonment by Congress of its 
authority over agencies which have tradi- 
tionally been considered arms of Congress 
and whose policies are determined by 
Congress? 

I am unable to become greatly disturbed 
at the provisions of S. 1842 which would 
Permit the President to remove one member 
Of an administrative agency. The purpose 
Of this authority is to enable the President 
to establish an agency membership majority 
of his own party affiliation. It does not, as 
the question suggests, empower the Presi- 
dent to remove any member whose policies 
or actions are not pleasing; it confines the 
removal to the member (of the wrong party 
aff_lation) having the least time remaining 
Of his appointed term. 

I don’t thing this is a necessary provision, 
and I am inclined to disfavor it simply be- 
Cause it implies there should be at least a 
Partial turnover of agency personnel with 
®ach change of administration. I think we 
Bet better regulation with a greater con- 
tinuity of membership. On the other hand, 
it must be appreciated that in all the acts 
Creating the regulatory agencies there are 
so-called bipartisan provisions, which for 
all practical purposes assume that the party 
in power will establish at the earliest oppor- 
tunity a majority of membership on these 
commissions. S. 1842 would simply advance 
the opportunity to do this. 

My personal feeling is that so long as we 
have a two-party government the bipartisan 


quently frustrated by appointment of 
Nominal Democrats who however had overtly 


be a greater turnover than would otherwise 
be expected. 

you believe that the tion 
Act should be amended so that it would 
be clear that reorganization plans sent by 
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the President to must deal only 
with agencies in the executive branch or with 
executive duties which Congress has en- 
trusted to independent agencies? 

No, I do not believe this is necessary. The 
Reorganization Act has been on the books 
most of the time over a period of about 13 
years in substantially its present form. It 
is difficult, if not impossible, to draw such 
a fine line between what the President may 
submit and what he may not submit. I 
think we are perfectly safe in relying on the 
Congress to call a halt if the President seeks 
to trespass too much on the prerogatives of 
the legislative branch. A 

One criticism which has been levied at 
administrative agency procedure is that 
the agencies proceed on a case-by-case basis. 
Is there any other method the independent 
agencies could follow in applying the policies 
expressed in their acts to the asserted rights 
of either carriers or shippers? 

Yes, I very definitely think there is, and 
there is evidence progress in this direction 
will be forthcoming shortly. 

There are all sorts of disadvantages in the 
ad hoe or case-by-case approach to regula- 
tion. It obviously produces inconsistencies, 
It spawns additional litigaiton and thereby 
results in delays. It frequently deprives the 
public of the benefits of the expertise of the 
agency. In other words, when the regula- 
tory body confines itself to deciding narrow 
issues and falls to enunciate broad policies 
it doesn't give carriers and users alike a 
proper idea of where they stand or a proper 
guide for future conduct, 

There are at least two ways in which 
policymaking or affirmative regulation may 
be undertaken. First, the commissions could 
anticipate the formulation of issues which 
inevitably would result in litigation and 
could institute investigations or rulemaking 
proceedings bringing before them at one time 
all the related issues and all the interested 
parties, 

A second method would apply to those 
cases where litigation has already begun. 
When it becomes apparent the same or simi- 
lar issues are coming before the agency in 
several different proceedings the Commission 
could well consolidate these cases into a 
single proceeding and perhaps at the same 
time institute an investigation of its own 
to Increase flexibility of handling. 

Of course there is nothing new about these 
ideas. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has used both approaches to a limited 
extent in the past. I just think much more 
of this should be done. 

The important thing is that the proper 
vehicle must be provided for policymaking. 
It is dangerous for a commission to decide 
individual cases and then invoke the doc- 
trine of stare decisis in all future cases in- 
volving similar issues. I am a great believer 
in policymaking where there is a sufficiently 
broad basis, and I think it must come if the 
commissions are going to cope with an eyer- 
expanding caseload. 

Does any real advantage in the public in- 
terest accrue in the cases of those inde- 
pendent agencies for which the President 
has the right to appoint Chairmen? 

This is a difficult question. From the 
standpoint of logic there are obvious bene- 
fits from Presidential appointment of Com- 
mission Chairmen. In the first place, the 
bulk of the Chairmen’s responsibilities are 
administrative in nature; for efficient per- 
formance a real executive is required, where- 
as such executive ability is certainly not a 
requirement for a Commission member con- 
fined to decisional responsibility. There is, 
too, the obvious advantage of continuity in 
administrative programs. And one would ex- 
pect better coordination between Federal 
agencies if the President had “his man“ at 
the head of each, 


Despite all the logic, Iam afraid of it, and 
I hope the ICC does not get infected. It just 
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doesn’t make sense that Presidential ap- 

pointment of the Chairman does not carry 

with it an opportunity for executive depart- 

ment control of, or influence on, an agency's 
of cases. 

The record of agencies having Presi- 
dentially appointed Chairman for the past 
several years does not particularly recom- 
mend it as a cure-all. 

Perhaps the sensible alternative would be 
election by the agency of a chairman for a 
3-year period or eyen longer. In any event, 
the automatic rotation plan should be dis- 
carded. 

Should there be consideration given now 
to adjustment of the competitive situation 
between the railroad industry and the motor 
carrier, water carrier, and air carrier indus- 
tries which use federally supported facilities 
and, for the future, as between the air car- 
riers and the motor carriers of property? 

Of course consideration is being given to 
this problem and it has been given for a 
long time. The trouble is, nothing has been 
done about it. 

Water/rail competition is currently the 
most serious matter. There has never been 
any question in my mind water carriers—or 
for that matter anyone else using Govern- 
ment-provided facilities—should pay a 
reasonable charge and I mean a charge which 
not only would pay for the maintenance of 
the facility but should amortize its cost over 
& reasonable period of time and pay for the 
cost of the public's capital while it is tied up 
in the facility. These user charges would 
necessarily be reflected in the rate structure 
of the for-hire carriers and in the operating 
costs of the private carriers. The railroads’ 
competitive disadvantages would obviously 
be lessened, but there would also be an im- 
portant result which I rarely hear men- 
tioned. You see, actually there are only a 
limited number of big companies which 
derive any real benefit from these Govern- 
ment-provided waterways, so while we are 
always talking about unfair competition be- 
tween the carriers, I think the important 
thing from the standpoint of fairness is that 
these noncarrier industry people ought to 
start repaying the Government for some of 
the special benefits they have been enjoy- 
ing so long. 

It is much more difficult to determine to 
what extent motor carriers are not paying a 
fair portion of the cost of facilities provided 
by the Government to them, but as we look 
into the future, I think we certainly can 
foresee a peculiar position for the motor 
carrier in this argument. There is little 
doubt the motor carrier will be confronted 
with intense subsidized competition from 
the air freight carriers. 

Is there any validity to the view which 
has been advanced, that the antitrust laws 
could take the place of the present regulatory 
scheme in the field of transportation? 

I have the utmost sympathy for restricting 
or reducing the amount of regulation for 
the transportation industry. I also have the 
utmost respect for the gentlemen who have 
been the principal advocates of substituting 
antitrust laws for the Interstate Commerce 
Act. However, for a number of reasons, I 
cannot agree. 

In the first place, I have often wondered 
if people in the transportation industry 
realize just how much other industry is reg- 
ulated. When transportation people say, 
“Let the trans industry operate the 
way the rest of the industries do,” do they 
mean that transportation wants to be sub- 
jected to the provisions of the Robinson- 
Patman Act? Does transportation wish to be 
regulated by the Federal Trade Commission, 
by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
by the Food and Drug Administration and 
any number of other agencies which operate 
under statutes in many ts more 
restrictive than those which apply to the 
transportation industry? 
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As a matter of fact, transportation has 
specifically sought to avoid regulation un- 
der antitrust statutes and by other gov- 
ernmental agencies. Section 5a (the so- 
called Bulwinkle Act) is there to relieve 
the carriers from the operation of the anti- 
trust laws with respect to ratemaking agree- 
ments. Section 20a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act is there at least partially to 
relieve the carriers of regulation by the 
Securities Exchange Commission as well as 
various State agencies. 

I concede there is validity to the com- 
plaint transportation suffers more from ini- 
tial interference than does other industry, 
not only because of the Commission’s pow- 
er to suspend rates, but also because car- 
riers must obtain Commission authority be- 
fore proceeding with mergers and various 
other transactions. Certainly we need to 
find some workable way to give the carriers 
more freedom to act, and to accelerate the 
handling of cases which must be decided 
by the Commission before the carrier can act. 
But even here there are two sides to the 
coin. Although the carrier may be delayed 
for many months in establishing a price, 
at least it can proceed confidently there- 
after, whereas other industry sometimes 
finds only many months after a price change 
or a merger that its action cannot be sanc- 
tioned and it may be confronted either with 
substantial penalties or with a requirement 
for divestiture. 

In view of the studies underway in the 
regulatory field, what steps might be taken 
to preserve the area of free enterprise now 
remaining or to enlarge that area by some 
curtailment of regulation? 

It seems to me it is not so much a ques- 
tion of preserving free enterprise as it is a 
question of preserving our for-hire trans- 
portation system. While I would favor by 
refiex action the curtailment of regulation, 
mature thought takes me in the opposite 
direction, 

I agree with many who believe the most 
effective steps we could take to preserve our 
free enterprise for-hire tion sys- 
tem would be to withdraw the exemptions 
from regulation which have mushroomed far 
beyond what was originally contemplated, 
I mean, of course, the part II agricultural 
exemptions and part III bulk commodity 
exemptions. 

Of course, there are also some opportuni- 
ties to pull in our regulatory horns and they 
should be explored. I would like very much 
to see a more liberal rule of ratemaking, but 
I am frank to say I cannot suggest anything 
which might not cause confusion, uncer- 
tainty and delay, which are among the hor- 
rible results we could expect from enactment 
of S. 1197. Maybe we would be better off 
to let the ratemaking rule stay as it is for 
another few years. 

But I do think there are a number of little 
harassing requirements which ought to be 
taken off the books. An outstanding ex- 
ample is the fourth section. Repeal of sec- 
tion 4 would do nothing to the substantive 
regulatory law, but it would just get rid of a 
completely unjustified impediment to rate- 
making, 

There are some other silly things, like the 
commodities clause, which we should elimi- 
nate, and then there are a number of re- 
quirements which should be loosened up in 
the light of our expanded economy. I have 
in mind broadening the exemptions for 
transfers of motor carrier operating author- 
ity, for issuance of securities, et cetera. 

In other words, while I agree we should 
have no more regulation than is necessary, 
I also feel we should have no less than is 
necessary to produce and preserve a good for- 
hire transportation system. 
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It’s Time for a New Look at Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, our able 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the Honorable Abraham Ribicoff, 
has frequently discussed the misconcep- 
tions and misunderstandings in America 
about the problems of our citizens who 
are on what is called relief. Recently 
Secretary Ribicoff wrote an explanatory 
article on this most important subject 
which appeared in This Week magazine, 
February 11, 1962. 

To help dispel some of the false im- 
pressions of the welfare programs, I 
commend the Secretary’s article to the 
attention of our colleagues: 


It’s TIME FOR A New Loox AT RELIEF 


(By Abraham Ribicoff, U.S, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare) 


How much does welfare cost? Who pays? 
Who gets the money? The man in charge 
of it gives you a hard look at our 30-year- 
old U.S. relief system—and forecasts some 
important changes. 

You have read and heard many disturbing 
things about public welfare recently. You 
have been told that your money is being 
wasted on chislers, immoral women and 
those too shiftless to work. You are wor- 
ried, and rightly so, about abuses in relief. 

I would like to tell you the truth about 
welfare. Yes, there is some foundation for 
some of the charges that have been made. 
Grafters and chiselers do exist on relief, as 
elsewhere. A few serlously distressed families 
do stay on relief down through the second 
and third generation. Welfare today does 
cost more in dollars than it did 10 years 
ago—like nearly everything else. 

However, this Is not only a part of the 
picture—and a very small part at that. The 
fact that it exists at all is one reason why 
we are taking a new look at public assist- 
ance. The whole picture is very different 
from the partial one so often held up to us. 
It shows, I believe, that we must do two 
things: 

We must meot the few cases of real abuses 
with practical solutions instead of angry, 
nickel-saving schemes that cost more dollars 
in the long run. 

We must pursue a new and constructive 
approach to the entire welfare problem— 
aiming to get people off relief and back into 
the self-respecting lives almost every one of 
them wants. 

In this article, I would like to first present 
a clear picture of welfare in the United States 
today, and then tell you what I feel we need 
in the way of a new approach, and how I feel 
we must go about putting a new approach 
into effect. 

1, Who is on relief? 

The following shows in concise form the 
breakdown of present welfare cases in the 
United States. The total is 7.2 million peo- 
ple, 4 percent of the popylation, divided as 
follows: 

Two million six hundred thousand chil- 
dren get $1 billion. 

Children make up more than one-third of 
the total. Some are the children of disabled 
fathers. Other boys and girls are fatherless 
by reason of death, divorce, separation or 
desertion. Some children of unemployed 
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fathers are also included. Despite wild 
accusations, more than 80 percent of these 
children are legitimate. Most receive aid to 
dependent children (ADC) support for less 
than 2 years. 

We can be proud that through ADC many 
Millions of young people in the last 25 years 
have been able to remain in their own homes 
with their own mothers, despite tragedy and 
deprivation. My files bulge with records of 
such youngsters who have gone on to earn 
fine scholastic records, get decent jobs, 
marry, and raise families—and very often 
support their own parents in the bargain. 

Eight hundred thousand mothers get $300 
million. 

Mothers of ADC children who also receive 
aid number about 800,000. The point of this 
program is to enable a woman who has lost 
her husband to keep her family together. 
If you seriously believe that large numbers 
of women are bearing illegitimate children 
to increase their relief allotments, consider 
simple arithmetic. The average payment for 
all the expenses of each child is exactly $1 a 
day—hardly an inducement to take on the 
costs and problems of raising another child. 

Two million three hundred thousand aged 
get $2 billion, 

Aged men and women compose close to 
another one-third of our relief total. Surely 
this group of needy old people can not be 
condemned as grafters. 

Four hundred thousand disabled get $300 
million; 100,000 blind get $100 million. 

Disabled and blind people account for half 
a million welfare receipients. Nobody will 
quarrel with their right to assistance. 

One million general get $300 million. 

General assistance recipients (home re- 
lief) include 1 million people—a surprisingly 
low figure when you think that our unem- 
ployed number about 4 million. Many are 
in economic disaster areas; others are vic- 
tims of automation. The Federal Govern- 
ment does not contribute toward general 
assistance. The program is in the hands of 
the States and localities. 

To correct other false ideas that are widely 
held, you should also know that it is far 
from easy to get on relief. Nor is it possi- 
ble to live in luxury on relief. The average 
welfare family squeezes by on one-fourth 
the income of the average non-welfare fam- 
ily. Imagine that in terms of your rent, 
food and milk. You may read of one fam- 
ily getting over $200 a month. Have you 
read of 99 other families who get less than 
$85 a month? 

Studies have shown that fraud and out- 
right chiscling amount to less than 2 per- 
cent. 

Relief costs have not spiraled out of hand. 
While dollar costs are up the percentage of 
our gross national product devoted to public 
assistance has declined by about 11 percent 
since 1950. 

That is the true picture of relief today. 
Close to 90 percent of welfare recipients are 
too old, too young, too disabled to work or 
are caring for young children. Of the re- 
maining 10 percent, many would work 
eagerly if they could find jobs. 

2. A new aim in welfare: save them from 
relief. 

But we are far from satisfied with the 
current state of relief. Although our econ- 
omy and our problems have become more 
complex and our knowledge of human be- 
havior has deepened, we still go about pub- 
lic assistance the same way we did 30 years 
ago—passing out relief checks without cor- 
recting the causes that keep people on relief. 

We must change, Public welfare must 
have a positive goal. The goal should be to 
move people off relief by renewing their 
spirit and creating economic and social op- 
portunities for them. We must save them 
from relief. 
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Before I took office a year ago, I prom- 
ised the Senate Finance Committee I would 
reappraise the country’s welfare program. 
Months before Newburgh broke into the 
news, I called together outstanding social- 
Welfare. leaders and asked them to study the 
Public-assistance picture and make recom- 
mendations. From these proposals I have 
announced certain changes in our welfare 
Programs. Today I am happy to discuss our 
new program for the first time in a pub- 
lication. 

Major objective: prevention. Through our 
Federal welfare laws we want to help pre- 
vent delinquency, illegitimacy, chronic de- 
Pendency, and family breakdown. We all 

w a stitch in time saves nine. Yet we 
hesitate to take that stitch. Among the 
children on ADC many are vulnerable to the 
forces that produce delinquency. 

If we know that a particular child is 
fatherless, deprived financially, living in poor 
housing in a bad neighborhood, with a 
mother overwhelmed by worries, doesn't it 
Make sense to act early rather than wait 
Until that child commits some serious mis- 
deed? Of course it does. 

Another area for prevention is the rise of 
illegitimacy at all income levels. Of special 
concern is the woman who bears repeated 
children out of wedlock. Neither starvation 
nor a simple relief check offers a meaningful 
Solution to her tangled problems. But care- 
Tul studies show that preventive measures do 
work, 

At a home for unwed mothers in New 
York, girls were given professional casework 
Services at the time of their pregnancy. 
Eighty-five percent, over a 10-year period, 

no more illegitimate children. The 
Other side of the coin is seen in a Maryland 
study. Out of 100 girls who did have more 
1 Megitimate child, only 2 received 
Casework services at the time of their first 


cy. 

Major objective: rehabilitation. Through 
Welfare we must seek to restore thousands of 
individuals and families to self-respect and 
Self-sufficiency. Most people want to work 
to earn an honest living. Most families want 
to handle their own affairs. 

A job is a key step. But many workers 
are jobless today because their skills are no 
longer needed when factories automate or 
Move away. Their best hope may lie in 
retrainin 


g. 
The New Tork City Department of Welfare 
set a fine example in training relief re- 
Cipients in new trades and better work 
habits. In Hun „W. Va., the whole 
country is watching as 325 long-term unem- 
Ployed persons are being retrained under a 
new Federal program. One in ten workers in 
that area is out of a job because of chronic 
depression in the soft coal mines. But jobs 
Tor appliance repairmen, route salesmen, 
Automobile mechanics are going begging. 
approach to reemployment is 
through work opportunity programs. I think 
We are ready now for the Federal Govern- 
ment to participate in these programs, 
ening them from mere make work to 
teaching new skilis and eventually returning 
Workers to payrolls in business and industry. 

Still another road to rehabilitation is 

through treatment of the family as a whole. 

can work. In Chicago, an experi- 
mental family restoration unit of 5 top- 
ranking caseworkers eliminated 163 families 
trom relief rolls in 7 months. The team 
made it possible to cut grants in 29 cases and 
kept 8 families from going on relief. 
The saving was $182,000 a year. 

In Indiana, accelerated counseling with 
125 chronically dependent families resulted 
in savings of $16,500 in 1 year and $22,500 
the next. We mean to step up efforts to 

such services to relief recipients. 

3. What we need to achieve our new wel- 
fare goals, 
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Incentives: We must offer both States and 
individuals incentives to help themselves. 
We are working with the States to seek so- 
lutions to people's problems rather than to 
keep paying them relief. We have also is- 
sued a new policy encouraging teenagers 
receiving ADC assistance to work and save 
for their education and so train for future 
employment. In fact, we are examining all 
of our laws and policies to make sure none 
thwart self-reliance in even the smallest way. 

Training: More and better trained social 
workers are essential. One untrained 
worker, in charge of 300 cases, becomes a 
mere conduit for a flow of money. We have 
already taken steps to begin a more effective 
training program in every State. 

Money: Yes, it will cost a great deal to 
restore millions to independence and pro- 
ductivity. But it costs even more not to, as 
the chain of dependency lengthens and 
crushing burdens fall on schools, neighbor- 
hoods, courts, and all other institutions, 

Legislation: When citizens and legislators 
understand what we are trying to accom- 
plish, I feel sure they will support our legis- 
lative program. 

To reach the point where relief billions 
may someday be released for other purposes, 
we must breathe a new spirit into our wel- 
fare laws. Indeed the word “spirit” might 
well sum up our approach. The letters of 
the word spell out the ingredients of our new 
program: Services, prevention, incentives, 
rehabilitation, independence, training. 

To realize the uniquely American promise 
in our Constitution: “To promote the gen- 
eral welfare,” let us start now to devise a 
great living program of human renewal in 
our land. 


Col. John Glenn 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
words cannot fully describe the feeling 
that today is in the hearts and minds of 
people throughout the United States of 
America because of the space achieve- 
ment of Col. John Glenn. 

Suffice it to say it is a feeling of deep 
pride and quict jubilation. 

Through the achievement of Colonel 
Glenn the United States has arrived 
foursquare on the space scene. He de- 
serves each and every accolade that has 
been paid him and which will be 
bestowed upon him in the days to come. 

His was a feat of dedication, courage, 
fortitude, brilliance and determination. 
We, as a nation, owe him an everlasting 
debt. 

And, as a nation, we also owe undying 
gratitude and thanks to the thousands 
upon thousands of people who helped 
make this achievement possible and 
thoroughly successful. It was a demon- 
stration of a nation’s skill and teamwork 
as the astronaut, the mechanic, the 
laborer, the scientist, the sailor, the 
soldier, the airman, the marine and the 
white-collar worker all pulled together 
in a common cause. 

On behalf of the people of the 12th 
Congressional District of New Jersey, I 
offer my thanks and congratulations to 
Colonel Glenn and his many teammates. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, here- 
with is an excellent statement by Sena- 
tor Henry A. Wise, who for years has 
been chairman of the Welfare Commit- 
tee of the Senate in the State of New 
York. 

He knows this subject thoroughly and 
is a real authority, has worked hard on 
it and I know that the Members of the 
House and the country at large will be 
interested in his views, with which I 
completely agree. 

The statement follows: 

THE GLORIFICATION OF INDIGENCE 


Mr. President, I arise because of what I 
have learned about public welfare, or to be 
Specific, the public assistance phase of it, 
in 10 years as chairman of this Senate's 
standing committee on public welfare and 
as chairman of the State Coordination Com- 
mission's welfare investigation last year. 
That Commission, headed by Senator Erwin, 
completed its investigation and made its 
unanimous report last March 15. 

When I started in this I knew it all and 
was sure that welfare administrators and 
social workers were a bunch of paper-push- 
ing cloud riders. After a dozen years I've 
learned something of the maze of proce- 
dure, of why welfare is in low public esteem 
and why the people responsible for carrying 
on its day to day operation are helpless, 
under stultifying rules and regulations, to 
do much to make responsible citizens out 
of more of their “clients”. 

Also, I learned that welfare is the dump- 
ing ground—the repository—of human prob- 
lems which are not glamorous or re 
enough to be taken under the wing of some 
other State department. 

I learned that in New York State over a 
half million persons are receiving public as- 
sistance costing a half billion dollars an- 
nually and going up about 30 millions a year 
largely because the myrid procedural detalls 
and mountains of paper work now in vogue 
to obtain uniformity are no substitute for 
realistic rehabilitation. These roadblocks 
are the result of bureaucratic policies in 
Washington, a quid pro quo for Federal aid, 

I learned that the present-day problems 
of our metropolitan communities are so 
vast and complex that even able local com- 
missioners, like James Dumpson of New York 
City, simply do not have the tools or author- 
ity to cope with them adequately under 
outmoded ground rules and lack of liaison 
with related municipal functions including 
housing, schools, health, and transportation. 

I do not speak as a partisan because both 
parties either have been unrealistic or have 
ducked the tough decisions. Nor do I speak 
as an up-country legislator orlented to some 
nostalgic wish for the mythical rural life of 
years gone by as celebrated in song and 

I do speak to you as one of the handful of 
legislators who has seen welfare and what it 
does to, as well as for, people from obsery- 
ing them in their homes—people unto the 
second and third generation in rural slums 
as well as in the solid welfare communities 
in the heart of our big cities. Caseworkers 
have taken me to see people, who, when 
asked what should be done to help them get 
on their feet, replied, and I quote: “All I 
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want is to live my life on public assistance.” 
Unquote. 

I have read a horrifying and absorbing 
book in novel form, entitled “The Inhabi- 
tants,” which portrays the lives, or rather 
the existences, of able-bodied, chronic, not 
unusual welfare cases as seen through the 
eyes of their caseworker. The author, Julius 
Horwitz, arranged a conference for some 
members of our welfare investigation sub- 
committee with the heroine at her apart- 
ment. 

DISCRIMINATION VS, DISCERNMENT 


A complication is one which we all prefer 
to leave unmentioned. We prate against dis- 
crimination based on prejudice while 
subtly—and not so subtly—using it to gain 
the bloc votes of ethnic and religious groups. 
We confuse this with discernment—discern- 
ment of the human qualities possessed by an 
individual, whether man, woman, child ir- 
respective of the color of his skin or his mode 
of worship. Discernment is understanding 
a person's frailties, foibles and strengths. 
That is fundamental to rehabilitation. 

As our direct and succinct minority leader, 
Senator Zaretzki, said in an address de- 
livered at a large public gathering only last 
January 31: 

“All men are created equal under the law, 
but no man is born equal. Every person is 
born different and is different. Some are 
crippled, Some have mental defects.” 

These unpleasant facts have to be weighed 
if welfare is to be more than a check dis- 
penser, a subsistence program—and it can- 
not be much more under present time-con- 
suming and burdensome administrative poli- 
cies in force to protect the State from loss 
of Federal funds. 


HOORAY FOR UNIFORMITY 


Public welfare has become overstandard- 
ized, overformulized, and overregulated. It 
is, however, a person-to-person problem, an 
individual matter for the soldiers in the 
field, that is the social workers, to whom 
must be given the training, discretion, and 
responsibility to act on the basis of their 
individual judgments, subject to the ap- 
proval of the case supervisor. No army won 
a war by deploying on the field carrying 
bulky volumes of army regulations and con- 
sulting them before every move. But uni- 
formity is the watchword thanks to the ca- 
reer brains of the Federal Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Adminis- 
trations may come and administrations may 
go but inflexibility in the attitude of a cer- 
tain breed of bureaucrat goes on forever. 

Governor Ribicoff is the first HEW Sec- 
retary, since the Federal public assistance 
setup has been confusing the welfare picture, 
to tell the career people of his agency that 
this is not 1935. However, his proposals of 
February 1 do not touch good old uniformity 
and inflexibility much. It is proposed that 
the Federal Government get deeper into and 
interfere more with basic State and local 
functions. HEW apparently just heard 
about rehabilitation, but one would think 
they had invented it because now they are 
going to tell the States how to do it. That 
means more control, If New York is the 
most socially advanced of these United 
States, as it proudly confesses it is, then 
it doesn’t need any guidance from the very 
people whose policies have thwarted effective 
rehabilitation for years. 

In the words of one State administrator 
who was in Washington recently to get the 
word on the new Federal proposals: “They 
are just adding 21 patches to a crazy quilt.” 
The Federal assistance programs should be 
abandoned to the States, or at least over- 
hauled from stem to gudgeon. Anyhow, Mr. 
Ribicoff has disabused the imprisoned minds 
of his aids on one other thing—there is no 
crime in allowing the good ladies supported 
by aid to dependent children to work, I mean 
earn money, if they can and will. 
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THE IDOLATRY OF PAUPERISM 


Let's stop kidding ourselves and worrying 
about what lofty editors and fuzzy-minded 
bleeding hearts say. Though in the minor- 
ity, perhaps, there are lots of able-bodied, 
career welfare recipients: That's because of 
the nature of men and of welfare as it is. 
Unfortunately, we have with us, and always 
will, folks who are so apathetic, indifferent, 
and downright lazy that a full stomach and 
a TV set keeps them sitting on their beam 
ends as a lifetime project. Every caseworker 
knows it. That’s how I know it. Sure they 
are needy. But how worthy? Will they re- 
spond to intensive rehabilitation tech- 
niques? 

There are plenty of able-bodied and smart- 
like-a-fox people who could do something 
useful. Public assistance, we are told, is a 
right. If so, that is the only right I know 
of that doesn't carry some minimal respon- 
sibility. In smaller cities and the suburbs 
it is possible to get part-time jobs scrubbing 
walls, sweeping floors, and so on in business 
establishments, or doing housework—not 
just playing house. Yes, these are grubby, 
hard jobs and wouldbe employers cannot 
find reliable takers even at the legal hourly 
wage. In some places, the more enterpris- 
ing have contracted out to householders to 
mow and clean lawns and plow snow. Some- 
times the relief check doesn’t cover the liq- 
our bill unless such extreme measures are 
taken. Granted it is much harder to find 
something useful to keep occupied at in 
the big cities, but even there the head of 
the house could put more into making a 
clean and decent abode. 

The chronic deadbeats are good at finding 
excuses even when work is available and 
they will keep on finding them as long as the 
caseworker is refused the discretion to put 
just a little squeeze on, just enough to get 
the client moving. The caseworker is pretty 
helpless unless he can prove with evidence 
practically beyond a reasonable doubt that 
relief funds are being misspent. The so- 
called “fair hearing” required under Federal 
procedure is a stacked deck in favor of 
the recipient of welfare aid. With adminis- 
trators and caseworkers groaning under piles 
of paper work there is little time to devise 
and apply means to make some ADC mothers 
pay sufficient attention to their children, 
to raise them decently, discipline them or 
at least make an effort to keep them from 
becoming “knights of the rumble.” Some 
evidence of social responsibility must be de- 
veloped in this type of recipient, and it 
would be, if Washington would give latitude 
in these details at least to States like New 
York which had sound social welfare pro- 
grams before they were ever noticed on the 
Potomac. 

Why these unrealistic and harmful re- 
quirements in detail are so tenaciously clung 
to by HEW is hard to understand. Maybe 
their jobs depend on filling up their time. 
Maybe it is because they simply will not 
realize that public assistance in the sixties 
is not the emergency subsistence program 
of the thirties when the money had to be 
paid out, but fast. Some of the rules that 
have been promulgated have no congres- 
sional authorization whatever. These ad- 
ministrative edicts require interpretations 
and the interpretations must be interpreted, 
and it takes a Philadelphia lawyer to get 
out of the maze at all. This will go on 
until the States or some of them will mar- 
shal their political weight to put a stop 
to a situation that would be comic if it 
were not so demoralizing to welfare admin- 
istrators, workers, and recipients. 

We are talking here mainly about the five 
federally aided categories, i.e., old age, ADC, 
blind, disabled, and medical aid to the 
aged. The other public assistance category 
in this State, home relief, receives no Fed- 
eral funds and is theoretically solely within 
State control. I say theoretically because 
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Federal policy does affect home relief and 
also child (foster and institutional) care. 
It would be a practical impossibility to run 
two administrative systems, one crazy quilt 
for the Federal categories and another sim- 
pler one for home relief, so it's all under 
the crazy quilt. 


LOVE THY NEIGHBOR? 


How does the factory worker, the cop, the 
farmer, the office girl, the saleslady, the jun- 
ior executive feel about this? How do 
young and middle-aged people struggling in 
the $4,000 to $8,000 bracket to support a 
family react? They thing politicians, who 
don’t seem to do much about it except apol- 
ogize, are ostriches, heads in sand, capti- 
vated by pundits and theorists, without con- 
cern for the taxpayer, afraid of a sacred 
cow. Growing exasperation and impatience 
is a cause of rash action by local authorities 
such has have occurred in the past year. 
The public will not accept complacently a 
system that puts so much emphasis on need 
and so little on responsibility. 

UNCLE AND HIS CHILDREN 


History says Uncle Sam is the child of the 
States, but, by some process nonbiological, 
the situation in Federal-State welfare rela- 
tions has been reversed. The growing and 
difficult role of New York State as the very 
junior partner in this relationship led Gov- 
ernor Dewey in 1951 to appoint a legislative 
commission, known as the Kelley Commis- 
sion, to find an answer. In its reports in 
1952, 1953, and 1954, this commission 
very clearly how the Federal Security Agency, 
predecessor of HEW, had usurped authority 
that Congress had specifically refused to 
grant. It showed how States, unless they 
wanted to forfeit Federal funds, were in & 
bind with no recourse to determine the legal- 
ity of this Government Agency's require- 
ments. But there was no followthrough to 
amount to anything and there still is no way 
to get a court decision before the administra- 
tive ruling goes into effect. 

The 1961 report on public welfare of the 
Coordination Commission (Leg. Doc. No. 84) 
contains an analysis of the problem, which 
is concurred in by the Board of Social Wel- 
fare in a detailed statement entitled “Fed- 
eral-State-Local Relations” dated December 
1961, The Coordination Commission said, 
and I quote: 

“Long and serious thought should be given 
by leaders of State government to this ques- 
tion. Broadly speaking that question is: 
Are the people of the State as a whole bene- 
fiting from taking Federal dollars under the 
conditions imposed?” (p. 43, Leg. Doc, 84 of 
1961). 

As appealing as the new proposals an- 
nounced in Washington February 1 may 
seem at first glance, they will simply extend 
all these administrative headaches into a 
broader field as far as New York is concerned. 
The partnership with the Potomac has seri- 
ously impaired New York's once sound wel- 
fare program—we sold out for a mess of 
pottage—and I mean mess. This appraisal 
of Federal welfare aid is shared by at least 
one of the three main religious faiths—the 
Roman Catholic Church. They know the 
score in this field and the harm Federal 
policies are doing to the people as well as 
social workers. In this respect the Roman 
Catholic dioceses in New York State do a lot 
more protesting than do we Protestants. 
RECENT PROGRESS WITHIN THE NARROW AREA 

LEFT US 

The main problem as seen by the coordi- 
nation commission in its report can be re- 
solved only by Washington. However, the 
commission did make significant recom- 
mendations in the remaining area. These 
will take time to show results. Few legisla- 
tive enactments are required. Some of the 
sectors where progress already can be seen 
are set forth below: 


1962 


1. Solution of problem of recruiting social 
welfare workers apparently has been found 
by the public welfare personnel classifica- 
tion commission (L. 1960, O. 834), a tem- 
porary body which made its report on Jan- 
uary 16, 1962. Former Assemblyman James 
Fitzpatrick served—and I mean served—as 
chairman, His recommendations are bind- 
ing on the board of social welfare and its 
administrative arm, the department, without 
further legislative action. 

2. As recommended by the Coordination 
Commission, the legislature last year enacted 
a measure establishing a central registration 
bureau in the Department to aid in finding 
deserting parents. This complex law re- 
quires some amendments this year, which 
already are before us. Under the direction 
of the very able counsel for the Department 
of Social Welfare with the help of Senator 
Barrett's Joint Legislative Committee on In- 
terstate Cooperation, results may be expected 
in bringing to time the one-night-stand type 
of parent. Other States already are eyeing 
our statute as a model. 

8. With permissive legislation last year we 
encouraged local welfare departments to set 
up citizens advisory committees. The idea 
is that, if more citizens become aware of 
the labyrinthian headaches, the public might 
be of more help in finding the answers, 
State Charities Aid Association is particu- 
larly interested in this public educational 


approach, 

4. Administrative recommendations made 
by the Coordination Commission last March 
included more intensive inservice personnel 
training, special attention to fraud cases, re- 
duction of office workload particularly by 
Wider use of electronic computors, and re- 
Codification and simplification of Board and 
Departmental rules and regulations, which 
now, in an effort to keep up with emanations 
from the Potomac, fill several large book 
shelves. Because the Department has statu- 
tory power to do all these things, the Coordi- 
nation Commission did not recommend leg- 
islation. However, the perceptive Majority 
Leader of this body, Senator MAHONEY, saw 
that the Department did not have sufficient 
Specialists to implement those administrative 
recommendations, so his able staff drafted 
three bills carrying modest appropriations 
for these purposes—and with his usual gen- 
erosity he gave me equal billing, which I 
(such a modest lad) do not deserve. 

ANSWERS TO THE FEDERAL RIDDLE 


The best answer would be “Render unto 
Caesar that which is Caesar's and unto God 
that which is God’s,” or, Uncle Sam you take 
your money and leave us States alone. That 
won't happen because the less affluent States, 
unlike New York, get from the U.S. Treas- 
ury several times what their citizens pay 
in Federal taxes. as they do about 
States’ rights, they don’t want to cry loud 
enough to lose Uncle Sam's dollars. Another 
Way would be to eliminate categories of as- 
sistance, such as old age, ADC, and so forth. 
Categories create big administrative head- 
aches. Why not simply treat everyone ac- 
cording to his need? That wouldn’t work 
because, with the Government participating, 
Categories are necessary to define the kind 
and extent of such participation. 

A practical and reasonable suggestion was 
Made in the minority report of a committee 
appointed to advise the Secretary of HEW 
Under the preceding national administration. 
This minority report was developed by coun- 
sel to the California Association of Boards 
of Supervisors and he was supported by an 
expert from New York State. The recom- 
Mendation in two parts was that (a) the 
Federal Government support in full and 
Administer direct the old-age assistance 
Category, this being more of a social security 
type program; and (b) the Federal Govern- 
Ment get out of the other three Federal- 
State assistance categories, i.e., ADC, AB and 
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AD and leave this to the States. This plan 
would result in the States getting roughly 
the same financial benefits from Washing- 
ton as they did before, without divided re- 
sponsibility and haggling. Well, the HEW 
careerists gave that plan the Resqulescat 
in Pace” treatment, but fast. They wanted 
to make sure their frozen intellects stayed 
frozen in the old patterns. Empires were 
never built by giving up something. 

The Federal Government has Injected it- 
self into a sector which is basically the re- 
sponsibility of private groups, the local gov- 
ernments and States. As a reason for this 
they say that States, some States, are not 
discharging their responsibilities to the peo- 
ple in the field of public assistance. Who is 
to be the judge of that? If, however, that is 
the reason and the sole reason for partner- 
ship between the National Government and 
the States in this field, then the former 
should weigh what each State is doing on 
its own. If like New York, a State main- 
tains a comprehensive social welfare pro- 
gram, then Washington should recognize 
that fact and restrict regulation and inter- 
ference with such a State to a minimum, 
At the same time, such a State should not 
be penalized for its enterprise by receiving 
any less Federal financial aid than it other- 
wise would. 

AMEN 


Meantime the monster feeds on itself and 
about all the public can do to get relief from 
its frustration is cuss us politicians and en- 
joy movies, Broadway shows and other media 
that get big laughs out of spoofing welfare. 

The man said that the Declaration of In- 
dependence was a promise of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. Pursuit. But 
do you recollect anything that says Uncle 
Sam should run interference on every play? 
Did anyone guarantee that happiness would 
be caught every time a pass is thrown? Your 
hard working, hard headed fathers and 
grandfathers who struggled to make this 
country great never thought so, and neither 
did King David when he wrote in the 75th 
psalm, 5th verse: “I said unto the fools, 
deal not so madly; and to the ungodly, set 
not up your horn.” 


Encouraging Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
have pending in Congress tax reform 
which is far superior to the proposal In- 
ternal Revenue Commissioner Mortimer 
Caplin indicates President Kennedy will 
recommend next year. The Herlong- 
Baker bill, which was defeated by the 
Democratic members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, not only offers relief 
to the individual taxpayer, but encour- 
ages growth of private enterprise. The 
editorial which appeared in the New 
York Daily News on February 19 dis- 
cusses the superiority of the Herlong- 
Baker proposal: 

THE HERLONG-BAKER BILL—OR SOMETHING 

Moch LIKE Ir 

Introduced by Representatives A, S. HER- 
LONG, In., Democrat, of Florida, and H. H. 
Baxer, Republican, of Tennessee, this meas- 
ure calls for some tax law revisions which 
seem clearly sound and constructive. 
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Instead of doing a hasty one-shot job, 
Herlong-Baker would spread these changes 
out over a period of 5 years: 

GRADUAL REFORM, AND REAL REFORM 


1. Cut personal income tax rates from 20 
to 15 percent in the lowest bracket, and from 
91 to 47 percent in the highest. 

2. Reduce corporation taxes by 1 percent- 
age point a year from their present top of 
52 percent. 

3. Speed up depreciation writeoff rates. 

4. Reduce estate and gift taxes. 

5. Defer capital gains taxes until the tax- 
payer unloads the property on which the 
gain has been made. 

Messrs. Hertonc and Baker admit that 
their bill would mean somewhat lower rev- 
enue for Uncle Sam in the first 2 or 3 years 
following enactment, But they insist that 
thereafter revenues would soar, because the 
Government would be letting people keep 
more money than they can keep now for 
investment in productive and taxable new 
enterprises or expansion of existing ones. 

The current Congress would be wise, we be- 
lieve, to adopt some such genuine tax re- 
forms, rather than take a chance on Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s socialistic financial advisers’ 
selling the next Congress a bale of goods 
which will hobble investment and discour- 
age enterprise even more effectively than the 
present tax laws do. 


The United Nations Bond Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the Record the text 
of a most thoughtful letter concerning 
the United Nations and the President’s 
proposal for a U.N. bond issue. 

The author of the letter is the Rever- 
end Philip S. Moore, C.S.C., academic 
assistant to the Reverend Theodore M. 
Hesburgh, C.S.C., president of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. 

The letter follows: 

Universtry or Notre DAME, 
Notre Dame, Ind., February 14, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN BRADEMAS, 
Congress of the United States, 
House Of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JoHN: Like most Americans who are 
interested in the vital problems of the day, 
I have recently done some soul searching 
in regard to the U.N., its policies, its support 
by the United States, its greatly changed 
composition with the admittance of many 
newly independent countries, etc. Frankly, 
I am not entirely happy about everything. 
but I am still fully convinced that the UN. 
is our best hope for the avoidance of world 
war ITI, and in comparison to that all else 
becomes secondary. 

On the other hand, I am convinced that 
the U.S.S.R. and its satellites are trying to 
destroy the U.N. Their efforts have been 
revealed in their attacks on the late Dag 
Hammarskjold, their attempt to introduce 
“troika” into the Secretariat, their refusal 
to pay the extraordinary assessments for 
peace and security operations in the Congo 
and the Middle East, etc. We cannot afford 
to let the U.S.S.R. succeed in the destruc- 
tion of the U.N. which would throw us back 
entirely into naked power politics—no sub- 
stitute for the U.N., despite its shortcom- 
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ings, for the avoidance of war and the main- 
tenance of peace. 

The financial deficits of U.N. resulting 
from the refusal of the U.S.S.R. and its sat- 
ellites to pay their special assessments can 
destroy the U.N. and achieve these countries’ 
objective. The $200 million bond issue 
seems the most practical present way of 
thwarting this. Some will object that the 
United States purchasing 50 percent of these 
bonds is an unfair proportion. But the real 
issue is the survival of the U.N. and to assure 
its survival $100 million, even granting that 
the United States will not be repaid, or at 
least not in whole, over the next 25 years, 
is a small price to pay. 

Hence, I strongly support the bond issue 
and the United States purchasing 50 percent 
of the bonds and I ask you to support the 
recommendations submitted to the Congress 
by President Kennedy on January 29. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Purr S. Moors, C.S.C., 
Academic Assistant to the President. 


The Religious Nature cf cur People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a great deal of discussion in 
recent years relating to the recitation of- 
prayer or reading from the Bible in our 
public schools. A friend of mine, a very 
fine attorney by the name of Daniel G. 
Buckley, prepared a legal brief to be 
presented to the State Commissioner of 
Education on this subject. . 

I am inserting herewith an essay, 
summarizing the very lengthy brief that 
Mr. Buckley prepared, on “The Religious 
Nature of Our People.” I am certain 
that everyone reading it must realize 
that our country was and is founded on 
religious principles and a firm belief in 
Almighty God. 

Tue RELIGIOUS Nature or Our PEOPLE 

(By Daniel G. Buckley) 

From the discovery of America to the pres- 
ent hour, tradition, custom and law have 
recognized our national dependence on God, 
and the religious nature of our people. 

Starting with Christopher Columbus’ Com- 
mission for Discovery to current decisions of 
the highest courts of the land, this recogni- 
tion has survived and it has been 
strengthened. 

In 1620, 41 Pilgrims gathered on the deck 
of the Mayflower, signed the Mayflower Com- 
pact which opened with these words, “In the 
mame of God, Amen.” The compact stated 
that the long and difficult Journey to the 
New World had been “undertaken for the 
glory of God.” The Pilgrims signed it 
“solemnly and mutually in the presence of 
God.” 


There is inscribed on the Liberty Bell, cast 
in 1751, the words, “Proclaim liberty through- 
. out the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof" (Leviticus 25: 10). 

The American Seal, approved by Congress 
in 1782, contains the words, “Annuit 
Coeptis” which mean, “He [God] has favored 
our undertaking.” 

The Northwest Ordinance, approved by 
Congress in 1787, acknowledged that “Reli- 
gion, morality, and knowledge, being neces- 
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sary to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of edu- 
cation shall forever be encouraged.” 


IN GOD WE TRUST 


Our national anthem, composed by Francis 
Scott Key during the bombardment of Fort 
McHenry on the night of September 12, 1814, 
closes with this reference to God: 


“Praise the Power that hath made and pre- 
served us as a nation 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it 
is Just 

And this is our motto—In God is our 
Trust!“ 


“In God we Trust“ has been Inscribed on 
our coins since 1863. 

Our national monuments exemplify our de- 
pendence on God and the religious nature of 
our people. 

The Tomb of the Unknown Soldier con- 
tains the inscription, “Here lies in honored 
glory, an American soldier, known but to 


“Suffer the little children to come unto me 
and forbid them not, for such is the king- 
dom of heaven,” appears on the Washing- 
ton Monument. The words that 
this Nation under God shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth” are in- 
scribed on the Lincoln Memorial. “God who 
gave us life gave us liberty. Can the liberties 
of a nation be secure when we have re- 
moved the conviction that these liberties are 
the gift of God?” words, uttered by Thomas 
Jefferson, are chiseled into the Jefferson 
Memorial. 

Every President of the United States, from 
George Washington to John F. Kennedy, has 
placed our Nation under the protection of 
God 


In his first official act as President, George 
Washington called for the assistance of 
„that Almighty Being who rules over 
the universe * * .“ Thomas Jeferson, aft- 
er “* * © acknowledging and adoring an 
over ruling Providence * *” then asked 
“e © that Infinite Power [to] lead our 
councils to what is best * .“ At the close 
of his state of the Union address in January 
1962, John F. Kennedy said “* * may God 
watch over the United States of America.“ 

Our dependence on God is acknowledged 
in the constitutions of all 50 States; an in- 
vocation to God is provided in the constitu- 
tions of 34 States, and God's blessing is asked 
in the Constitution of the United States and 
in the constitutions of 21 States. 


BOARD OF REGENTS RECOMMENDATION 


Recognizing our dependence on God and 
the religious nature of our people, the Board 
of Regents of the State of New York, a pub- 
lic body composed of members of many re- 
ligious persuasions, on November 30, 1951, 
unanimously recommended that there be a 
voluntary recitation in the public schools 
at the opening of each class day of the fol- 
lowing prayer, commonly referred to as the 
“Regents’ Prayer“: 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee, and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers, and 
our country.” 

This recommendation signaled an atheis- 
tic and secularistic attack which had and 
continues to have one aim: the establish- 
ment of a public educational system which 
is godless in all respects. Those who direct 
the attack on the regents’ prayer attempt 
by deception and fraud to read into the law 
that which is not there. 

In Engel v. Vitale, the famous Herricks 
case involving the recitation of the regents’ 
prayer, the board of regents filed a brief 
amicus curlae. Among other things, the 
brief said: 

“The board (of regents) * * * is also 
aware of the dire need, in these days of con- 
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centrated attacks by an atheistic way of life 
upon our world and in these times of rising 
juvenile delinquency, of crime increasing 
both numerically and in gravity of offense, 
with an ever-swelling number of criminals 
being counted in the younger age groups, 
of finding ways to pass on America’s moral 
and spiritual heritage to our youth through 
the public school system. 
LJ . 


“It ls obvious that the child at a very early 
age is bound to come in contact with the 
word and concept ‘God’ and their connec- 
tion with our life, history, and national 
heritage. This contact and knowledge can- 
not and should not be eliminated from any 
child's life.” 


RELIGION AND THE STATE 


The courts of our Nation have consistently 
upheld two propositions. First, that there 
should be an accommodation between re- 
ligion and the state. Second, that our 
Fo Fathers never intended that there 
should be hostility between religion and the 
state. 

In the historic case of matter of Lewis v. 
Allen, Mr. Justice Bookstein found no viola- 
tion of the Constitution in public school 
recitation of the Pledge of Allegiance which 
contained the words under God.“ 

Mr. Justice Bookstein said: 

“If I properly apprehend the intent, design 
and purposes of the first amendment, it was 
conceived to prevent and prohibit the estab- 
lishment of a state religion; it was not in- 
tended to prevent or prohibit the growth and 
development of a religious state. 

. . * » . 

“If petitioners’ contentions be sound, it 
may be wondered whether the public school 
curriculum might properly include the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Gettys- 
burg Address. Could ‘America’ (‘protect us 
by Thy might, great God, our King.’) be sung 
in a public school without offending the 
first amendment? And might not the presi- 
dential oath of office have questionable con- 
stitutional status? 


“Petitioners’ right to disbelieve is guar- 
anteed by the first amendment and neither 
they nor their children can be compelled to 
recite the words ‘under God’ in the Pledge 
of Allegiance. But the first amendment af- 
fords them no preference over those who do 
believe in God and who, in pledging their 
allegiance, choose to express that bellef. 
(Emphasis by the court.) 

In another celebrated case, Zorach v. 
Clauson, involving New York's released time 
program, Judge Desmond wrote: 

“If petitioners are right, then there is a 
violation [of the first amendment] every 
time a chaplain opens a congressional session 
with prayer, or any Army bugler sounds 
‘church call.“ If petitioners are right, then 
the Pilgrims were wrong, as was every Presi- 
dent who officially urged our people to train 
themselves in, and practice, religion. Our 
own State constitution, on petitioners’ 
theory, offends against American constitu- 
tionalism at the point in its preamble where 
it expresses gratitude ‘to Almighty God’ for 
our freedom. Petitioners would have this 
court now deny the declarations of the Su- 
preme Court in the Church of Holy Trinity 
v. United States and of Chief Justice Kent in 
People v. Ruggles, that ours is a religious na- 
tion. I stand on Chief Justice Kent's dec- 
laration * * * that the Constitution ‘never 
meant to withdraw religion in general and 
with it the best sanctions of moral and so- 
cial obligation, from all considerations and 
notice of the law.’” 


THE BEST OF OUR TRADITION 

When Zorach v. Clauson reached the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, Mr. Justice 
Douglas wrote: 
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There is much talk of the separation of 
church and state in the history of the Bill 
of Rights and in the decisions clustering 
around the first amendments. * * * The 
first amendment * * * does not say that in 
every and all respects there shall be a separa- 
tion of church and state. Rather it stu- 
diously defines the manner, the specific ways, 
in which there shall be no concert or union 
or dependency one on the other. Otherwise 
the state and religion would be aliens to 
each other, hostile, suspicious, and even un- 
friendly. * * * Municipalities would not be 
permitted to render police or fire protection 
to religious groups. Policemen who help 
parishioners into their place of worship 
would violate the Constitution. Prayers in 
our legislative halls; the appeal to the Al- 
mighty in the messages of the Chief Execu- 
tive; the proclamation making Thanksgiving 
Day a holiday; ‘so help me God’ in our court- 
room oaths—these and all other references 
to the Almighty that run through our laws, 
or public rituals, our ceremonies would be 
flouting, the first amendment. A fastidious 
atheist or agnostic could even object to the 
supplication with which the Court opens 
each session; ‘God save the United States 
and this honorable Court.“ 


. * . = * 


“When the State encourages religious in- 
struction or cooperates with religious au- 
thorities by adjusting schedules of public 
events to sectarian needs, it follows the best 
of our tradition. For it then respects the 
religious nature of our people and accommo- 
dates the public service to their spiritual 
needs. To hold that it may not would be to 
find in the Constitution a requirement that 
the Government show a callous indifference 
to religious groups. That would be prefer- 
ring those who believe in no religion over 
those who do believe * * * we find no con- 
stitutional requirement which makes it nec- 
essary for Government to be hostile to re- 
ligion and to throw its weight against efforts 
to widen the effective scope of religious in- 
fluence,” 

In Doremus v. Board of Education, the New 
Jersey Bible reading case, Mr, Justice Case, 
in a particularly learned opinion for a unani- 
mous court, wrote: 

“The fact is that the first amendment does 
not say * * that God shall not be acknowl- 
edged by our Government as God. Our view 
is that a prohibition which is not in the 
language of the amendment and which is 
contrary to the intention of those who 
framed and adopted the instrument should 
not be read into it. We consider that the 
Old Testament and the Lord's Prayer, pro- 
nounced without comment, are not sectarian, 
and that the short exercise provided by the 
statute does not constitute sectarian in- 
struction or sectarian worship, but is a sim- 
ple recognition of the Supreme Ruler of the 
Universe and a deference to His majesty. * * * 

“It is not necessary that the state be 
stripped of religious sentiment. It may be 
& tragic experience for this country and for 
its conception of life, liberty, and the pur- 
Suit of happiness if our people lose their 
religious feeling and are left to live their 
lives without faith. Who can say that the 
attributes which Thomas Jefferson in his 
Notable document called ‘inalienable rights’ 
endowed by the Creator may survive a loss 
of belief in the Creator. The American peo- 
Ple are and always have been theistic. The 
influence which that force contributed to 
our origins and the direction which it has 
given to our progress are beyond calculation. 
It may be of the highest importance to the 
Nation that the people remain theistic, not 
that one or another sect or denomination 
may survive, but that belief in God shall 
abide. It was, we are led to believe, to that 
end that the statute was enacted; so that 
at the beginning of the day the children 
should pause to hear a few words from the 
Wisdom and the ages and to bow the head 

‘ 
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in humility before the Supreme Being. No 
rites, no ceremony, no doctrinal teaching, 
just a brief moment with eternity. Great 
results follow from elements which to hu- 
man preception are small. * * Our way of 
life is on challenge. Organized atheistic 
society is making a determined drive for 
supremacy by conquest as well as by in- 
filtration. Recent history has demonstrated 
that when such a totalitarian power comes 
into control it exercises a ruthless supremacy 
over men and ideas, and over such remnants 
of religious worship as it permits to exist, 
We are at a crucial hour in which it may 
behoove our people to conserve all of the 
elements which have made our land what 
it 18. 
DO NOT FORGET GOD 

Chief Justice Neal of Tennessee recently 
ruled in Cardén v. Bland, a case involving 
prayer and Bible reading in the public 
schools, that: 

“Much is said in argument of able counsel 
about the wisdom of separation of church 
and state. * * * But the counsel * * * con- 
fuses an hour, or a short perlod of reverence, 
or a simple act of spiritual devotion as being 
a form of worship that is being sponsored 
and approved by an agency of the state. * * * 
We find it more or less difficult to conceive 
that these simple ceremonies amount to ‘es- 
tablishment of a religion,’ or any attempt 
to do so; nor is it an interference with any 
student's socular beliefs contrary to law. 

* . J > > 

“In order to wipe out any and all right of 
the state to control thelr own system of 
public education great stress is laid upon 
the need for maintaining the doctrine of 
‘separation of church and state.’ We con- 
cede that this is important. But it should 
not be tortured into a meaning that was 
never intended by the Founders of this Re- 
public, with the result that the public school 
system of the several States is to be made 
a Godless institution as a matter of law. 

* s > * * 


“The highest duty of those who are 
charged with the responsibility of training 
the young people of this State in the public 
schools is in teaching both by precept and 
example that in the conflicts of life they 
should not forget God. And this in sub- 
stance is about all that our statute requires. 
For this court to hold that the statute 
herein assailed contemplated the establish- 
ment of religion * * * would be a spectacular 
exhibition of judicial sophistry.” 

We who believe in the moral and spiritual 
foundation upon which our country rests 
should prepare to challenge the narrow 
bigotry expounded by atheists and secular- 
ists. The law of the land is on our side. So 
are tradition and custom, We should leave 
no stone unturned to make certain that they 
remain on our side. 

Divisive atheistic and secularistic pressure 
groups should not be permitted to detremine 
and to undermine the educational policy of 
our school districts, which districts are right- 
fully governed by trustees elected by the 
qualified voters who reside within them. 


RESIST GODLESS STATE 


We have a vast stake in the future of our 
country, and in the future of our civilization. 
We must resist those who are working to 
make the United States and the world a god- 
less state and a godless world. 

The position of those who attack the 
Regents’ Prayer is similar to that taken by 
those described in Lewis v. Board of Educa- 
tion, which case upheld Bible reading in 
New York City public schools. In that case 
the Court said: 

“Undisguised, the plaintiff's attack is 
on a belief and trust in God and in any sys- 
tem or policy or teaching which enhances or 
fosters or countenances or even 
that belief and trust. Such belief and trust, 
however, regardless of one's own belief, has 
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received recognition in state and judicial 
documents from the earllest days of our 
republic.” 

The Court reminded the atheists and 
secularists that, “Freedom is negated if it 
does not comprehend freedom for those who 
believe as well as those who disbelieve. Free- 
dom for nonbelievers in God but denial 
to believers in a Diety, would be a mock 
liberty.” 


Do We Need a Department of Urban 
Affairs? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to offer for the perusal of my colleagues 
in the House an article written by Dr. 
Richard H. Leach and Dr. Robert H. 
Connery, who are both political scien- 
tists and members of the faculty of Duke 
University, which is located in my con- 
gressional district. 

This article, which appeared in the 
Western Political Quarterly in March, 
1960, is entitled “Do We Need a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs?” and is a very 
cogent and thought-provoking explora- 
tion of the problem which is shortly to 
confront the House. The article reflects 
a great deal of time, research, and pro- 
fessional knowledge which the authors 
brought to its composition, In order to 
indicate the professional standing of Dr. 
Leach and Dr. Connery, I include very 
brief biographies of their careers: 

Professor Leach is a graduate of the 
Colorado College and a recipient of the 
Ph. D. degree from Princeton Univer- 
sity, where he was one of the early 
Woodrow Wilson fellows. He taught at 
the Georgia Institute of Technology be- 
fore coming to Duke in 1955. He has 
had considerable practical experience in 
government as a member of the staff of 
the Southern Regional Education Board 
and of the Army Security Agency. He 
is the author or coauthor of numerous 
articles in the field of State and local 
government and of In Quest of Free- 
dom: American Political Thought and 
Practice” (1959), and “The Administra- 
tion of Interstate Compacts” (1959), as 
well as “The Federal Government and 
Metropolitan Areas.” 

Professor Connery is a graduate of 
the University of Minnesota and a re- 
cipient of the Ph. D. degree from Co- 
lumbia University. Over the past 25 
years he has served as consultant to 
numerous Federal, State, and local goy- 
ernments and officials, including among 
others the National Resources Planning 
Board, the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management, the New 
York State Legislative Committee on In- 
terstate Cooperation, the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Hoover Commission, and the city 
administrator of New York. He has 
been a fellow as well as a senior staff 
member of the Brookings Institution. 
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He is the author of several books, in- 
cluding “The Navy and the Industrial 
Mobilization in World War II” (1950), 
“Governmental Problems in Wildlife 
Conservation” (1936), and, with Rich- 
ard H. Leach, “The Federal Government 
and Metropolitan Areas” (1960). 

I am sure my colleagues will conclude, 
and rightly, that these gentlemen are 
specialists in their common field of gov- 
ernment and political science. As 
scholars and investigators, they use the 
technique of presenting thoroughly and 
fairly both sides of the question as to 
whether or not a Department of Urban 
Affairs is needed, and the arguments in 
the affirmative are present in the first 
half of the study, so that a cursory read- 
ing of that portion might indicate that 
the authors favor such a plan. The lat- 
ter half of the study, however, sets forth 
the negative side of the question, and 
the conclusion presents what is to me 
more than ample proof that a Cabinet- 
level organization to administer urban 
affairs is unnecessary at this time. 
Since the article was written and pub- 
lished, in 1960, several circumstances 
have changed, but I do not feel that the 
fundamental principle has in any way 
been affected by this fact or the conclu- 
sions drawn invalidated, nor do I under- 
stand that the authors’ views have 
changed at the present time. 

I have found this article very helpful 
to me in my extensive study and care- 
ful consideration of Reorganization Plan 
No. 1, since it is a completely objective 
approach to the problem, and I hope 
that it will be illuminating, also, to the 
other Members of the House. 

The article follows: 

Do We NEED A DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS? 

In both the last two Congresses, bills were 
introduced to establish a new executive de- 
partment specifically charged with meeting 
the needs of cities and metropolitan areas. 
Already bills have been introduced into the 
86th Congress to accomplish the same pur- 
poses As a result of the passage of any 
such bill, another department, perhaps a 
department of urban affairs, directed gen- 
erally at urban and metropolitan problems 
and combining research, service, and edu- 
cational functions on the one hand with 
prgram operation functions on the other 
would be added to the structure of the 
Federal Government. E 

The idea of a Department of Urban Af- 
fairs is not new. As far back as 1912, Philip 
Kates urged the creation of a national de- 
partment of municipalities” Kates’ sug- 
gestion interested Woodrow Wilson “very 
much, indeed,” and he hoped “to have an 
opportunity to discuss it very serlously * * * 
with those interested.“ The opportunity 
evidently did not materialize, and the pro- 
posal was lost in the pursult of the new 
freedom and in the preparation of the 
United States for World War I which im- 
mediately followed it. It was revived in 1919 
in a slightly altered form by Harlean James, 
who thought that a department of civic 
economy in the National Government, 
“rightly conceived and vigorously carried 
out,” would be invaluable in assisting cities 
and towns to meet the challenge of the post- 
war period Miss James’ idea did not bear 
fruit, either, but in 1934, Charles E. Mer- 
riam, then with the National Resources 
Board, remarked that it was important that 
“the volce of our cities be heard in the 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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capital, [and] it is equally Important that 
the U.S. Government have some respon- 
sible administrative representation in the 
cities * © there is no urban U.S, repre- 
sentative corresponding to the county agent 
in the rural districts.” Although Merriam 
confessed he did not know “just what form 
this new development may take or whether 
a number of Federal agencies may not 
jointly share Federal responsibility,” he was 
certain that “the whole question of the rela- 
tion of Federal Administration * * * to city 
government * * è looms up larger every 
day.“ By 1942, Merriam had become con- 
vinced that a separate administrative unit 
in Washington was necessary “in view of 
the proportion of our people who dwell in 
cities and the importance generally of cities 
in our political and economic system,” and 
he recommended that there be set up “a 
bureau or department of urbanism” in the 
Federal Government.“ Since the end of the 
war, the idea has been advanced quite fre- 
quently, and it has won a number of out- 
spoken proponents, particularly among hard- 
pressed mayors and local officials. The idea 
has even become a popular subject for the 
press and for editorials across the country, 
eyen in some of the small newspapers,’ and 
it has twice been incorporated into the an- 
nual policy declarations of the American 
Municipal Association." A number of other 
national organizations also have accepted 
the idea of a department, among them the 
National Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials, the National Hous- 
ing Conference, and the American Society 
of Planning Officials; and the mayors of 
a good many of the Nation's largest cities 
have pledged their efforts to its establish- 
ment? 

The idea warrants analysis and discussion 
because it is the first concrete proposal to be 
laid before Congress for tackling the metro- 
politan area problem, and because it has won 
the endorsement of the leading organizations 
representing urban interests in the United 
States, One must recognize, of course, that 
proposals to create new executive Depart- 
ments are made quite frequently, and some 
of them have received a great deal of sup- 
port, both in Congress and outside, without 
having been accepted. In the last decade, 
proposals for Departments of Civil Defense, 
Transportation, Water Resources, and Public 
Works have all been advanced without suc- 
cess. A Department of Urban Affairs, how- 
ever, suggests an easy solution to a complex 
problem, which in many ways is broader in 
scope and more immediate in its need for 
action than any of the other problems. 
Moreover, a discussion of such a concrete 
proposal can do much to clarify the proper 
way to deal with a problem of this magni- 
tude administratively. And since an execu- 
tive Department will doubtless be offered re- 
peatedly in the future as the solution to the 
problem, it is time that the merits of the 
idea be thought through. 

All the bills presented to Congress have 
had certain similar features. All called for 
the creation of a new executive Department, 
variously entitled the “Department of Urban 
Affairs,” the “Department of Housing and 
Urban Affairs,” and the “Department of 
Urbiculture.” All proposed the same type of 
administrative organization, at least in broad 
terms. A Secretary, an Under Secretary and 
a varying number of Assistant Secretarics 
heading major departmental divisions were 
provided for in each bill. Likewise, all the 
bills set forth the same gencral goal for the 
Department, though as one might expect, 
they differed considerably in their exact 
wording. H.R. 1019, to create a Department 
of Urbiculture, had the most limited scope. 
It declared that “Congress finds that many 
of the most pressing problems facing the 
people of the United States grow out of the 
lack of knowledge and understanding of 
proper techniques in utilization of urban 
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land, and that there is a corresponding na- 
tional interest in the development of the 
science of urbiculture.” Therefore: 

“Recognizing the invaluable contribution 
made by the Department of Agriculture in 
promoting increasingly efficient use of farm- 
lands, the Congress enacts this act in order 
to provide a corresponding executive depart- 
ment to develop methods of dealing with 
pressing social, economic and civic problems 
growing out of inadequate knowledge of the 
principles of using and developing urban 
lands, and to make these methods available 
to the people of the United States through 
suitable educational programs.” ” 

H.R. 3383, to establish a Department of 
Urban Affairs, noted “that the pressing needs 
of cities and metropolitan areas are such that 
Federal action should be taken to assist in 
meeting these needs through education, re- 
search, technical services, and such other 
programs as the Congress may later pre- 
scribe." The Senate bill (S. 2159), for the 
creation of a Department of Housing and 
Urban Affairs, was very similar to H.R. 3383. 

Supporters of the new Department build 
their case on a number of grounds. Perhaps 
the most frequently offered justification is 
the fact that, with the Nation becoming in- 
creasingly urban, the Federal Government 
cannot be indifferent to the fate of nearly 
two-thirds of the Nation's population. After 
all, as Mayor Richard J. Daley of Chicago 
pointed out recently, the problems in metro- 
politan areas concern the Federal Govern- 
ment “because they concern people. The 
Federal Government is. concerned with peo- 
ple,” and the bulk of those people “are in 
cities all over America.“ u The effective gov- 
ernment of so much of the country’s popu- 
lation and the eolution of the problems 
which face them are necessarily matters of 
prime importance to Washington. Indiffer- 
ence to the problem as a whole, or the ex- 
tension of mere sympathy and encourage- 
ment to the States in solving it, or even a 
continuation of the existing hit-and-miss 
program will no longer do. It has been 
obvious for some time not only that the 
“people and the governments of the metro- 
politan areas cannot solve their problems 
with the governmental and private devices 
now available,” but also that the States, 
acting by themselves, can supply only part 
of the deficiency. 

The most important metropolitan areas in 
the United States are outside the jurisdic- 
tion of any single State. These areas cross 
State boundary lines and thus a single area 
may be under the jurisdiction of 2 or 3 
States. In 1950, according to the census, 
23 standard metropolitan areas extended 
across State boundary lines, and the 6 larg- 
est of these—New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Washington, and Cincin- 
nati—accounted for over one-sixth of the 
population of the United States. Speculat- 
ing upon the implications of this, Daniel R. 
Grant concluded that “with the bulk of our 
population increase presently taking place 
in the suburban fringes of metropolitan 
areas, there may well be more people living 
in Interstate metropolitan areas than in in- 
trastate cities of all sizes within the next 
generation or 80.“ 

Moreover, a number of important metro- 
politan communities lie athwart interna- 
tional boundaries. The Detroit-Windsor and 
the Buffalo areas on the Canadian border 
are already well-developed metropolitan 
areas, as is El Paso on the Mexican border. 
The entire Rio Grande Valley, the San Diego 
aren, and the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
region, however, give promise of rapid urban 
development, which will result in an increase 
in metropolitan problems. Already, scwage 

„Water supply, smoke abatement, 
water levels for navigation, and restrictions 
on truck transportation have become prob- 
lems demanding attention and solution. By 
their very nature, it is obvious that problems 
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Buch as these cannot be handled either by 
the communities themselves or fully by the 
States. And the mechanisms created by the 
Federal Government so long ago to settle 
disputes in boundary areas are limited in 
scope and operate as adjuncts to its conduct 
of foreign affairs. Neither the State De- 
partment nor the international commissions 
Were intended to deal with the complex prob- 
lems that metropolitan areas present. 

More than anything else, however, runs 
the argument, Federal action with regard to 
government in metropolitan areas is de- 
manded by the kind of problems those areas 
face today. Far from being matters of local 
or even statewide concern, the most vital 
Metropolitan area problems are at the same 
time problems of utmost concern to our na- 
tional defense, to the conservation of natural 
Tesources, and to the maintenance of na- 
tional health and welfare. They are prob- 
lems of national dimensions, affecting the 
lives of all Americans, no matter where they 
live. So closely knit is our economic and 
industrial system today that what strikes at 
the metropolitan nerve centers of the Nation 
is felt throughout the country. It was de- 
mand for aid in solving these problems on 
the part of individual cities that first 
brought the Federal Government into the 
Picture, and it is the fact that many of them 
have become aggravated with the passage of 
time which now makes an integrated Federal 
Program imperative. Even if the theory of 
federalism would seem to allot the solution 
Of some of the problems to the States, be- 
Cause of their very nature the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot avold responsibility for aid- 
ing in their solution. 

The need is not for the Federal Govern- 
Ment to take over the solution of these prob- 
lems lock, stock, and barrel. Democracy 
must of necessity resist the temptation to 
Concentrate all powers of the State in one 
Organ. The need is rather for the Federal 
Government to recognize and accept its re- 
sponsibility on the one hand and to devise 
& coherent and comprehensive policy. within 
the framework of cooperative federalism, to 
guide it in its actions on the other. To 
date Washington has done neither. 

In the lights of all this, supporters of a 
department declare that special recognition 
ot urban affairs is a necessity. Thus Sena- 
tor JosepH Clank, in a statement explain- 
ing the purpose of S. 2159 to the 85th Con- 
Bress, argued that “metropolitan growth 18 
Posing one of the greatest challenges of the 
Second half of the 20th century. We cannot 
meet this challenge with Government ma- 
chinery designed for the 19th century.” 1 
As a matter of necessity, the Federal Gov- 
ernment must adapt its administrative or- 
Banization to enable it to meet more ef- 
Tectively the problems of today's urban and 
Metropolitan areas 

Creating of a department and the desig- 
Nation of a Cabinet representative for urban 
affairs, the argument continues, would pro- 
Vide stronger leadership for and better rep- 
desentation of urban interests in national 
p g. At present, there is no focal 
Point for urban affairs in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government. A great 

y agency and bureau heads represent 
One aspect of the urban and metropolitan 
Problems, but their efforts are often con- 
*adictory and are in no sense all inclusive. 
tis result is that national policy in this 

portant field can only be formed on the 
Basia of incomplete or inaccurate data about 
con and their problems and needs. “It 
—— seem to me,” Representative WILLIAM L. 
em noted, “that it is indicated that 

‘© problems of cities be given a depart- 
7 tal status, and it so seems to me from 
wr. experience as a Congressman here in 

ashington, and observing the various de- 
—— 
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partments make their needs known to the 
% Farmers have the Department 
of Agriculture to point out their needs to 
Congress and to protect their interests and 
te their welfare; “however, the prob- 
lems of the cities are not voiced here as 
such. Because of the great impact of those 
problems upon not only the cities but upon 
the country as a whole, I think that there is 
a crying need to the extent that the country 
should begin to think about a department to 
handle this.” 1 

This reasoning would seem to be sup- 
ported by general studies in the field of pub- 
lic administration. Arthur MacMahon and 
John Millett, for example, declare that the 
“head of a department * * * has an in- 
dividual consultative relationship to the 
President, to the administration as a whole, 
and to Congress,” a relationship of such im- 
portance that the secretary of a department 
becomes “the administration's natural con- 
sultant” in regard to the problems in his 
area." To date, there has been no such con- 
sultant available specifically for urban af- 
fairs. Schuyler Wallace finds that since the 
President's Cabinet frequently serves not 
merely as “an administrative but also an 
advisory agency on broad questions of public 
policy * * representation [thereon is] 
highly desirable.“ Both by being available 
as a consultant on urban affairs to other 
officials in the Federal Government and by 
contributing the urban point of view to the 
determination of national policy, a secretary 
of urban affairs would fill a need which has 
already been met in all other important 
policy areas. In a Nation so predominantly 
urban, proponents of a department insist, to 
deny Cabinet representation to urban affairs 
is no longer tenable. 

Aside from the need to haye urban inter- 
ests represented in national policymaking, 
those who advocate a department point out 
that by now the Federal Government has 
many programs which affect urban areas and 
and that together they are important enough 
in the total picture of the Government's ac- 
tivities to warrant elevation to departmental 
status. The Federal Government's housing 
programs alone, to say nothing of its civil 
defense program and others with distinctly 
urban aspects, certainly have become impor- 
tant enough and involve large enough ex- 
penditures of personnel and money to be 
raised to departmental status. They should, 
proponents of a department argue, be recog- 
nized as permanent interests of the Govern- 
ment by being given regular Cabinet status, 
by being, in short, combined into a separate 
and distinct executive department. Thus 
William C. Wheaton of the National Hous- 
ing Conference maintains that “the relative 
size of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency as compared with other executive de- 
partments,” entitles it to departmental 
status. “If we look at the expenditures, we 
find that the gross expenditures of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency excced that of 
five other Cabinet departments“ * [it] 
has more employees than one depart- 
ment. Certainly, then, the HHFA 
ought to be €onverted to departmental rank, 
especialiy when its total financial commit- 
ments were compared with those of the other 
civilian departments. Those commitments, 
Dr. Wheaton thought, “probably exceeded 
all of the other [civilian] departments say- 
ing only the Treasury * * * and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare » „ * 

Nor do Dr. Wheaton or other proponents 
of urban affairs have to look far for support 
of their contention. The first Hoover Com- 
mission used the same type of argument to 
support its claim for the creation of a De- 
partment of Social Security and Education. 
Having recommended the creation of a 
United Medical Administration to take care 
of the Federal Government's health pro- 
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grams, the Commission went on to say, 
“there remain, however, certain most impor- 
tant bureaus [and] agencies relating to edu- 
cation which must be organized into a 
workable department.” And as the reasons 
for that conclusion, it noted: “The size of 
these agencies * * * Is * * * indicated by 
the fact that they embrace about 20,000 em- 
ployees. The administration expenditures 
[of the several agencies combined] would 
be roughly $50 million. The grants-in-aid to 
be distributed would approximate $800 
million’ When operations of separate 
agencies reached such proportions, the Com- 
mission seemed to say, they naturally should 
be combined into one Department. More 
recently, a proposal has been advanced to 
centralize the Federal Government's science 
activities in a Department of Science and 
transfer to the new Department the func- 
tions of the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
National Science Foundation, the Bureau of 
Standards, and the Patent Office, among 
others. The proponents of this measure, like 
those of a Department of Urban Affairs, 
justify the action on the grounds that in 
terms of money and manpower involved the 
time has come to the importance 
of the Government's scientific interests, 

For departmentalization, they assert, is the 
only really efficient way of handling related 
program operations of such magnitude in the 
Federal Government. Scattering of func- 
tions among a number of different units 
means that it is not possible anywhere to get 
a view of the problem to be solved as a 
whole. Senator CLunx built much of his 
case on the advantages that a Department 
of Urban Affairs would bring in coordinating 
existing programs concerned with urban af- 
fairs and in simplifying the governmental 
structure by reducing the number of inde- 
pendent agencies reporting directly to the 
President The American Municipal Associ- 
ation in its 1956 policy statement likewise 
stressed the greater * * efficiency” in one 
“unified administrative organization at the 
Federal level.“ And no study which has 
been made of the executive branch fails to 
emphasize the evils attending the great pro- 
liferation of Independent executive agencies 
which has occurred in recent years and the 
advantages to be gained by a reduction in 
their number and a coordination of their 
efforts. Indeed, the first finding of the 
Hoover Commission was precisely along this 
line: “Federal p „ must be 
grouped by related function and divided 
among a small number of principal assist- 
ants who are the heads of departments. * * * 
Until dispersed units are pulled together, and 
authority is placed in department heads as 
chief assistants to the President, there will 
be conflict, waste, and indecisiveness in ad- 
ministration.”= To bring even the housing 
activities together under one Department, 
if not also those relating to civil defense 
and possibly others, would thus seem to be 
in direct accord with the principles of effi- 
cient Government administration. 

The creation of a Department would have 
the added advantage, the argument proceeds, 
of making it easier and quicker to conduct 
the great amount of research that needs 
to be done before actual solution of urban 
problems is possible. Such research could 
be much more effective if brought together 
in one coordinated program, administered 
by an agency which would have the facill- 
ties to attract the services of the Nation's 
outstanding experts in urban problems 
That kind of program wouid have the double 
advantage of avoiding duplication and re- 
petition and, at the same time, of covering 
all the important questions facing cities and 
metropolitan areas today. Today such 
studies are made in bits and pleces—or not 
at all—and not only are they thus uneco- 
nomical, their results are not often widely 
publicized, A Federal Department would not 
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only develop data but would haye channels 
available both to distribute it and to assist 
city and county officials in applying it. The 
Department might thus become, its pro- 
ponents argue, an urban planning assistance 
agency for the Nation. 

A further justification offered for a De- 
partment of Urbain Affairs is that it would 
provide a central point in the Federal Gov- 
ernment where cities could come for help and 
information. The American Municipal As- 
sociation originally based its support of a 
Department largely on these grounds: “The 
Congress should authorize a new Federal 
Cabinet post for urban affairs. Unlike other 
segments of our political economy, such as 
industry, labor and agriculture, local gov- 
ernments have no place to turn to in their 
many dealings with the Federal Govern- 
ment.“ * Instead of one place, there are 
many. A mayor must often make six or eight 
visits to get a complete picture and, to make 
it even worse, the information he gets at 
one point is apt to be contradicted at the 
next. The mayor of Seattle, Allan Pomeroy, 
expressed the feelings of many of his fel- 
lows when he pointed out that “above all, 
such a Department would provide a central 
clearinghouse for all the specialized prob- 
lems having to do with intergovernmental 
relations as they affect central cities and 
their metropolitan areas.“ “ And Carl Feiss, 
former Urban Renewal Administrator, noted 
the great advantages of effecting through 
the creation of a single Department “a sim- 
plification in the lines of communication 
between the Federal, State, local agencies— 
so that local public officials would have a 
real opportunity of finding the right person 
at the right time for the right purposes and 
the right programs in order to simplify and 
expedite the very complicated problems that 
the localities are facing * * * in this tre- 
mendous urbanization that is taking place. 

Although not advanced as openly as the 
foregoing arguments on behalf of a depart- 
ment of urban affairs, another argument 
has been as influential. This is the argu- 
ment of practical politics. Gerrymandered 
as most State legislatures are in favor of 
rural areas, they have not listened with 
sympathetic ears to the pleas of urban citt- 
zens. In some cases, the dominant upstate 
, (rural) areas are of one political persuasion, 

the downstate (urban) areas of the other, 
and this has further complicated the rela- 
tionship between the legislatures and the 
cities. In disgust and desperation, there- 
fore, city officials have increasingly turned 
toward Washington for help and guidance. 
In national politics, although the cards are 
still stacked against urban voters, at least 
they are not stacked as high. City officials 
and urban citizens are convinced that with 
their own department, and even more, their 
Own secretary, who will serve as their advo- 
cate, at last they may begin to get the 
sympathy and assistance they have long 
asked for. 

However appealing the case for a depart- 
ment of urban affairs may be, the other side 
of the coin ought to be considered carefully 
before a decision is made. Indeed, it could 
be argued that such a department would 
be politically unwise, administratively un- 
sound, and functionally unnecessary. The 
creation of a department of urban affairs— 
or urbiculture (a department by that too 
clever name seems unlikely in any event) 
seems unwise on the ground of semantics 
alone. Semantics can be overemphasized, 
of course, but the words so far suggested for 
the department's title constitute a real 
handicap for its adoption. “Urban affairs” 
is naturally contrasted with “rural affairs,” 
and all the old stereotypes about rural and 
urban would be aroused by its establish- 
ment. “Urban” means cities, and cities are 
still pictured as sinful and unhealthy when 
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opposed to farm and country living, which 
are equated with clean living, hard work, 
and thrift. Cities are thought to be domi- 
nated by bosses, and political machines, in 
contrast with the democratic, independent 
way of life on the farm. It is not enough to 
say that this is an incorrect, distorted pic- 
ture, both of urban and rural living, nor is 
it sufficient to point out that cities down 
through the ages have been centers of free- 
dom, that even today they are more pro- 
gressive than the rural areas, which are tra- 
ditionally conservative. Whatever the truth 
of these characterizations, the important 
fact is that the rural and small-town popu- 
lation in the United States traditionally 
view cities with suspicion, and these are the 
groups that dominate Congress as well as 
legislative bodies in the States. 

Added to this is the fact that urban also 
will be contrasted with suburban, and the 
suburbanite is even more antibig city than 
his country cousin. At least he is antidown- 
town big city. One of the principal reasons 
for the existence of metropolitan areas has 
been the movement of population to the 
suburbs made possible with the development 
of the automobile. To the suburbanite, “the 
city,” means where he works in the daytime. 
It means crowds, noise, subways, and social 
groups he does not like. He feels differently 
about the suburbs. Politically, the subur- 
banite is becoming increasingly important, 
His numbers alone make him a political fac- 
tor to be counted. In alliance with rural 
voters, he is a formidable power. Repre- 
sentatives from strictly rural areas may be 
declining in strength as population moves 
away from the farms, but the small towns 
and especially the suburban areas are stead- 
ily gaining in population, political power, and 
importance. All three would be against a 
Department of Urban Affairs. Why, they 
would argue, should the whole Nation un- 
derwrite a segment of the population which 
is quite able to take care of itself? Cities 
are rich; they do not need help from the 
Federal Government. An executive depart- 
ment devoted to their interests would simply 
be a means by which big cities would get 
increased Federal aid, perhaps to their det- 
riment. While opponents of a Department 
might admit that urbanism is a national 
problem, they argue that ours is a Federal 
s system of Government, with certain well- 
defined areas of power given to the Federal 
Government and others reserved to the 
States. Problems of local government, they 
assert, whether in large or small urban cen- 
ters, are primarily a concern of the States 
and the local communities themselves. The 
Federal Government has no responsibility 
for citles as such, and therefore, there is 
no need for a Department. These may not 
be sound arguments, but they have lots of 
emotional appeal. They have been used in 
State legislatures for years with great suc- 
cess. They are and will continue to be just 
as effective in Congress where smart city 
slickers are feared almost as much as they 
are in State legislatures. 

Not only would these emotional factors 
make the creation of a department of ur- 
ban affairs politically difficult, but they 
would subject the operation of the Depart- 
ment to continual friction with Congress. 
Whether it could ever be really effective un- 
der these circumstances is an open question. 
The very speed with which the idea has 
been developed and pushed also works 
against its adoption. Not only does Con- 
gress not like innovation, it is not apt to 
act on so radical a proposal without having 
before it conclusive evidence that the cities 
have done all they can to help themselves 
solve their own problems. To date, such evi- 
dence is not forthcoming. Congress likes 
even leas to alter the administrative struc- 
ture of the Federal Government until it is 
sure of the soundness of the proposal. In 
the past, periods of 30 to 40 years have 
elapsed between the creation of new execu- 
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tive departments. Agencies, bureaus, and 
commissions are not quite such an affront to 
congressional sensibilities, but the creation 
of a department, affecting, as it would, the 
very core of the executive branch, is another 
matter altogether. Any proposal for a new 
department, however sound, traditionally 
has rough going in Congress. As one of the 
witnesses before the Dawson subcommittee 
testifying in connection with H.R, 1864 
pointed out, “A major stumbling block for 
H.R. 1864 is that the creation of a depart- 
ment of urbiculture would elevate consider- 
ation of urban problems so high and so fast 
from present levels of consideration that the 
sudden jump would be unacceptable to some 
people.“ “ Chiefly, it would be unacceptable 
to Congress, at least in its present state of 
mind and membership. 

A department of urban affairs is politically 
unlikely, in the third place, because the pro- 
posal did not originate with the President 
or the White House and has not been in- 
cluded in an administration program. Thus 
the idea has never had the support of the 
executive branch. Nor for that matter has 
there been any degree of popular pressure 
from the voters for its adoption. Congress- 
men move largely when the politics of the 
situation seem to make motion advisable; to 
date, there has been no force exerted by the 
people or through political channels to pro- 
duce any congressional action on any one of 
the bills. Even as Representative Dawson 
acknowledged in the 1955 hearings on H.R. 
1864, “You appreciate that there must be & 
public interest and demand for this legisla- 
tion. * * * There must be created within 
this country a desire to have established a 
department which is concerned with the 
problems of the urban dweller * * * sentl- 
ment for the idea * * * is necessary in this 
form of government to make it become a 
law.“ n Until such sentiment is built up, to 
talk about its adoption is futile, 

Moreover, a secretary of urban affairs, ac- 
tively looking to the interests of cities in 
Washington, would add greatly to the cen- 
tralization of governmental power in Federal 
hands. As Governor Nelson Rockefeller of 
New York, who called the proposal for & 
Department of Urban Affairs “appalling,” 
went on to point out, there is need for co- 
ordination of Federal programs involving ur- 
ban and metropolitan areas, but to yest that 
power in a new department would be to 
create an “all-powerful coordinator * * * in 
Washington.” “On reflection,” Rockefeller 
concluded, “it is self-evident that a Federal 
department with as much power as this 
would require, would be a Frankenstein.” If 
such a department were ever established, 
“home rule would become a memory.” ® 

Finally, its creation is politically unlikely 
because of recent actions regarding the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency and the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, the func- 
tions of which were to be transferred to a 
Department of Urban Affairs. During its de- 
bates on recent housing bills, Co has 
given every indication that it contemplates 
the continued existence of HHFA as the ad- 
ministrative unit for housing programs. 
by Executive order, the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration has recently been merged 
with the Office of Defense Mobilization, to 
form the Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
zation. The probability that the functions 
of either agency might be shifted to a neW 
department in the near future Is remote. 

Not only are there strong political argu- 
ments against the creation of a Department 
of Urban Affairs, but there is a strong case 
against it on grounds of administrative 
soundness. Creation of a department has 
come to be regarded as a panacea for all ad- 
ministrative ills. Yet a study of the service 
departments over the years, and of the De- 
partment of Defense in particular, since its 
creation in 1947, produces considerable evi- 
dence that departmentalization is not 4 
guaranteed cure for administrative difficul- 
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ties. Establishment of a department. indeed, 
may only delay the cure of force it to take 
place in different surroundings. Back of the 
proposal is the idea that a simple organiza- 
tional change will provide the answer for 
urban and metropolitan problems. This is a 
false belief. The mere creation of a new 
administrative unit is not the answer to a 
problem as complex as that presented by the 
phenomenon of metropolitanization. Crea- 
tion of a department would beg the most 
important question of all, what is the Fed- 
eral Government's proper role in urban areas? 
The answer is not merely to assign urban 
affairs to a single organizational unit. It is 
& matter of principle and philosophy, not 
of method. To create a method without first 
having established a philosophy to base it 
on is to put the proyerbial cart before the 
horse. Coming as they do at this time, when 
the Federal Government's thoughts about 
the basic issues involved are still inchoate, 
such a proposal is clearly premature. 

Moreover, a Department of Urban Affairs 
as proposed would be based on a geographical 
concept rather than on a functional one. 
To admit it would be to introduce a 
maverick into the administrative corral. 
The work of such a department, if all the 
programs carried on by the Federal Goy- 
ernment affecting cities were placed under 
its jurisdiction, would necessarily cut across 
the functions of a great many existing 
agencies and departments. Indeed, once the 
Pandora's box is opened, how is it to be 
closed? What programs do not have an 
urban interest, save those pertaining strictly 
to agriculture? If housing and related ac- 
tivities and civil defense are the first to be 
included, how can arguments for the in- 
clusion of a host of others be denied? Thus 
in the hearings on H.R. 1864, the repre- 
sentative of the American Municipal As- 
sociation declared that in his opinion the 
new department “should include such items 
as highways and urban transit, airports and 
airport administration, public health mat- 
ters * * * water and air pollution, and juve- 
nile delinquency” in addition to housing and 
urban development and renewal and civil 
defense™ What would be the effect at least 
on the Departments of Commerce, Interior, 
and Health, Education and Welfare of the 
creation of a department of urban affairs? 
It would certainly conflict with their or- 
Banization and ongoing programs, to say 
nothing of the complexities it would intro- 
duce into the programs of many independent 
Tegulatory agencies. To insert an executive 
department based on a geographical pattern 
into a primarily organized func- 
tionally would make for more, rather than 
less, confusion in the administrative 
Structure. 

It is argued that the new department 
Would simply parallel the existing Depart- 
Ment of Agriculture and serve city dwellers 

the same way that Agriculture serves 
the farmers. But even if it be admitted that 
Agriculture is principally concerned with 
farmers, yet its organizational base is 
Strictly functional. A comparable situation 
Would be created if the new department were 
Made simply the department of housing. 
title, however, would not give it cog- 
over the broad area of urban prob- 
which sponsors of the new department 
desire. What would be done with activities 
lke airports, highways, and water pollution? 
Is it suggested that these functions, too, be 
divided along phic lines and that 
Urban highways be placed in the new depart- 
ment but rural highways left where they are 
now? Would highway matters thus be 
divided between two departments? Would 
Same duplication be repeated for water 
and air pollution, airport construction and 
quaintenance, water supply, hospital con- 
truction, and all the manifold other urban 
— — 
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programs of the Federal Government? In- 
deed, with what department and agency of 
the Federal establishment would a depart- 
ment conceived upon geographic lines not 
conflict? To ask the question is to supply 
the answer. To create such a department 
would be to create an tional misfit. 

Moreover, it cannot be conclusively dem- 
onstrated that merely because certain activi- 
ties of the Federal Government reach a 
particular magnitude they should auto- 
matically be brought together under a single 
executive department. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration would seem to be a case in 
point. In terms of the number of em- 
ployees, size of budget, and amounts of 
money distributed, it would long ago seem 
to have deserved elevation to departmental 
status, Yet it has functioned with benefit 
to the group it serves through the years 
without Cabinet status. What advantages 
would have accrued to have converted it 
into an executive department? Proponents 
of the Department of Urban Affairs claim 
that one advantage would be better repre- 
sentation in the administrative structure. 
The heads of HHFA and OCDM now sit with 
the President’s Cabinet when matters per- 
taining to them are discussed: What would 
be gained by giving them secretarial status? 

But it is argued that instead of occasional 
participation in the Cabinet the Urban Af- 
fairs Secretary would be a full-time member. 
This argument is based on the assumption 
that the Cabinet is in fact a policy-forming 
body. Actually the President makes policy, 
and the Cabinet may or may not be con- 
sulted. Confusing the British system with 
its theory of Cabinet responsibility and the 
American system where it is sometimes sald 
the Cabinet members are the natural ene- 
mies of the President is responsible for this. 
Under the American system access to only 
one man, the President, is important, because 
he bears the chief burden for policymaking. 
Entree at the White House is much more 
important than Cabinet status. Harry Hop- 
kins, during World War H, was a good ex- 
ample of a man who did not have Cabinet 
status but who was much more powerful 
than any Cabinet officer because of his en- 
tree to the President. Indeed, entree to the 
King was what gave Cabinet officers in Eng- 
land their position of power in the first place, 
One of the principal prerogatives of an Eng- 
lish Secretary of State was “the privilege of 
the closet,” which meant the right of entree 
to the King and the right of consulting with 
him alone. 

Close tics with congressional committecs 
and well organized pressure groups also ac- 
count for the success of an administrative 
agency. Certainly the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion owes much of its prolonged success to 
these factors. A seat in the Cabinet for the 
Veterans’ Administrator would not have been 
nearly as important in making it possible 
for him to carry out his agency’s program. 
On the same basis, it cannot be maintained 
that departmental status and Cabinet rep- 
resentation alone would produce the effec- 
tive “representation” of urban interests that 
proponents of the idea claim it would. Good 
entree at the White House, good working 
relations with Congress, and effective group 
pressure produces better rosults in many 
cases than a seat In the Cabinet. 

Nor can it be demonstrated that the re- 
search and educational programs which are 
so urgently needed with regard to metropoli- 
tan problems can be carried out best by a 
single department. How much research of 
a general nature is worth while? In regard 
to mass transportation, for example, must 
not a solution be fitted to the needs of each 
individual metropolitan area? Indeed, is 
there a need for the Federal Government to 
conduct such research at all? Today there 
is a host of agencies, public and private, 
carrying on research on these problems. 

Finally, a Department of Urban Affairs 18 
unnecessary now. Attention to metropolitan 
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problems is not guaranteed merely by the 
creation of an executive department, It 
can be secured as well under the existing 
arrangement of agencies, once they all 
recognize “that our metropolitan com- 
munities provide the environment within 
which the greatest number of people live 
and the largest part of the Nation's business 
is carried out.“ 

Given the need for focusing the attention 
of the Federal Government on metropolitan 
area problems, creation of a Department of 
Urban Affairs or its equivalent is not the 
way to accomplish the objective. The pro- 
posal does not make political sense, it is not 
in accord with the administrative concepts 
on which the rest of the executive branch is 
based, and functionally it would add to the 
difficulties of effective administration. 

What is needed more than an organiza- 
tional reshuffling is a policy to guide the 
Federal Government in its urban and metro- 
politan activities. This is properly a staff, 
not a line, function. There should be an 
agency in the Federal Government concerned 
with urban areas and their problems, but it 
should be a staff agency, whose concern it 
would be to gather the facts on which the 
President and his department and agency 
chiefs can form an appropriate policy, not a 
line department to administer urban pro- 
grams. What is needed is a focal point in 
the White House where all the multiform 
data about metropolitan areas are collected 
and analyzed and from which the facts about 
metropolitan problems will flow into the 
planning stream on the top staff level. A 
permanent staff agency, a council on metro- 
politan areas, to give concentrated attention 
to metropolitan problems, should be estab- 
lished in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. Working closely with the other agen- 
cies in the Executive Office and with the 
White House staff, such a council would pro- 
vide a point of contact with metropolitan 
research and governmental units across the 
country and would be a means by which 
the conclusions of all sound thinking about 
metropolitan problems could be woven into 
the planning to solve them. 

As Federal activities in urban areas con- 
tinue to grow, as inevitably they will, an ex- 
ecutive department may one day be estab- 
lished. But the immediate need ts for staff 
attention to the problem, not line action. 
A council on metropolitan areas would serve 
to bring the Federal role in urban areas into 
focus and enable the Federal Government to 
provide the kind of leadership the problem 
requires. Formulation of a philosophy and 
evolution of a firm policy based thereon 
should be the first steps. A staff agency in 
the President's office, not a department of 
urban affairs, is the proper unit to take them. 


1 Three such bills were introduced in the 
84th Cong.: H.R. 1804, by Representative J. 
Arthur Younger, Republican, of the Ninth 
District (San Maeto County) of California; 
H. R. 10295, by Representative Irwin D. Dayid- 
son, Republican, of the 20th District (New 
York City) of New York; and S.3159 by 9 Sen- 
ators, some of them from the Nation's most 
urban areas—Herbert Lehman, Democrat, of 
New York (New York City), Hubert 
Humphrey, Democrat, of Minnesota (Minne- 
apolis), Paul Douglas, Democrat, of Illinois 
(Chicago), Wayne Morse, Democrat, and 
Richard Neuberger, Democrat, of Oregon 
(Eugene and Portland), Warren Magnuson, 
Democrat, of Washington (Seattle), Thomas 
C. Hennings, Democrat, of Missouri (St. 
Louis), Pat McNamara, Democrat, of Mich- 
igan (Detroit), and James E. Murray, Demo- 
crat, of Montana. Virtually the same bills 
were submitted to the 85th Cong. (H.R. 
1019, H.R. 8383; S. 2159) and to the 86th 
Cong. (H.R. 781 and HR. 984). 

2 Philip Kates, A National Department of 
Municipalities," the American City, January 
1912. pp. 405-7. 
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2 Woodrow Wilson to the editor of the 
American City, Aug. 22, 1912, quoted in 
the American City, October 1954, p. 19. 

*Harlean James, “Service—The Keynote of 
a New Cabinet Department,” Review of Re- 
views, February 1919, p. 190. 

Charles E. Merriam, “Cities in a Chang- 
ing World,” City Problems of 1934, the An- 
nual Proceedings of the US. Conference of 
Mayors (Chicago, 1935), pp. 73-74. 

„Charles E. Merriam in Guy Greer (ed.). 
“The Problems of Cities and Towns,” report 
of the Conference on Urbanism, Harvard 
University, Mar. 5-6, 1942 (Cambridge, 1942), 
P. 29. 

See, for example, Urban Secretary Re- 
mains a Possibility,” editorial, Durham Sun 
(Durham, N.C.), Aug. 8, 1958. 

"See “The National Municipal Policy” of 
the American Municipal Association, 1956 
and 1958, 

3 Representative YouncER was kind enough 
to allow the authors to read the letters he re- 
ceived in response to the bill he sponsored; 
a score or more mayors offered him their sup- 
port and assistance in getting such a depart- 
ment created. 

0 H.R. 1019, sec. 2. 

u Committee on Government Operations, 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, U.S. House of Representatives, Federal- 
State-Local Relations, 85th Cong., Ist sess., 
pt. 2, p. 397. 5 

13 An Advisory Committee Report on Local 
Government, submitted to the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, 1955, P. 26. 

“Daniel R. Grant, “The Government of 
Interstate Metropolitan Areas,” Western 
Political Quarterly, VIII (March 1955), 90. 

u Mimeographed press release from Sena- 
tor Josera S. CLarK’s office, May 26, 1957, 
p. 1. 

1 S, 2159, sec. 1 (3). 

„Committee on Government Operations, 
U.S, House of Representatives, “Hearings on 
Creation of a Department of Urbiculture,” 
84th Cong., Ist sess., 23 (July 26, 1955), 

3 Ibid. 

* Arthur Macmahon and John D, Millett, 
“Federal Administrators” (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1939), p. 4. Of 
course, Macmahon and Millett were not 

speaking specifically about a Department 
of Urban Affairs. 

"Schuyler C. Wallace, Federal Depart- 
mentalization” (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1941), p. 67. Wallace was not 
addressing his remarks specifically to a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs. 

W Hearings, supra note 16, p. 34. 

3t Ibid., p. 35. 

Commission on the Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government (First 
Hoover Commission, “Report on Social Se- 
curity” (Washington, 1949), p. 5. 

* Mimeographed press release from Senator 
Joszru S. Crarx's office, May 26, 1957. 

„American Municipal Association, “The 
National Municipal Policy,” 33d Annual 
American Municipal Congress, Nov. 28, 1956 
(Washington, 1956) , IV, 4. 

™ Commission on the Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government (First 
Hoover Commission), “General Management 
of the Executive Branch” (Washington, 1949), 
P. 3. 

*The National Municipal Policy” (1956), 
op. cit. 

=H, Rept.. 575, 85th Cong., Ist sess., p. 
428 


Committee on Government Operations, 
U.S. House of Representatives, “Hearings on 
or Fonte 84th Cong., Ist sess., 42 (July 26, 

See W. Brooke Graves, The Coming Chal- 
lenge in Federal-State Relations,” A report 
for the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States (Washington 1957). 

» “Hearings,” supra note 28, p. 49. 

= Ibid., pp. 45-46. 
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New York Times, September 24, 1957. 

“Hearings,” supra note, 28, p. 45. 

„Harvey S. Perloff, “Responsibilities of Lo- 
cal, State, and Federal Governments,” a pa- 
per prepared for the Conference on the Chal- 
lenge of Metropolitan Government, American 
University, Washington, D.C., June 21, 1958, 
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They Twisted at the White House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr, HALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp I include this article so 
that we may all know the extent of 
entertainment of our young administra- 
tion, and surmise the cost to the tax- 
payers. 

With two Missourians present, I am 
surprised the “peppermint twist,” was 
the order of the night, in lieu of a 
healthy square dance or stately cotil- 
lion in accordance with local custom, or 
the late advertised emphasis on culture. 
However, the imported guests probably 
demanded it; and as a physician I rec- 
ommend recreation, as apparently the 
writer does not. Could it be the age 
differential? 

By the same token, as a physician I 
am concerned for weak backs, over 40, 
overexercising, and such late hours; 
whether it be recreational, cultural, or 
pure diversion. 

The article follows: 

THEY TWISTED AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
(By Drew Pearson) 

The big story social Washington has been 
buzzing about has not been U-2 Pilot Pow- 
ers, or Astronaut Colonel Glenn, or the pro- 
posed summit meeting, but rather who 
leaked the news about the big White House 
twist party when even the Secretary of De- 
fense, to the amazement of his generals, 
twisted and when the President himself 
danced until 4:30 a.m. 

Details of these White House parties are 
supposed to be more carefully censored than 
the speeches of the admirals. No informa- 
tion is given out, and attractive Pamela 
Turnure, Mrs. Kennedy's press secretary, tilts 
her pretty nose and gets very hoity-toity 
with anyone who asks for the guest list to 
Jackie's intimate parties for her sister, Prin- 
cess Radziwill, or her sister-in-law, Eunice 
Smith. 

Guests are even cautioned not to divulge 
the names of other guests. 

In this case, however, news that the Prési- 
dent twisted until 4:30 a.m. and that even 
the Secretary of Defense joined in this hot 
dance, imported from New York’s Peppermint 
Lounge, was too much to keep. It made the 
society columns next day. 

Four newspapermen were at the party and 
some of them have been blamed for the leak. 
However, Charlie Bartlett of the Chattanooga 
Times would be the last one to talk about 
his friends, the Kennedys; nor would Rolley 
Evans of the New York Herald Tribune. 

The leaks actually came from the horde 
of about 50 guests imported from New York, 
who next day were itching to spill every- 
thing about the glamor night at the White 
House. 

Among the guests were not only such 
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Kennedy favorites as Prince Oleg Cassini, 
brother of Cholly Knickerbocker and dress 
designer for Jackie Kennedy, but Tom Wat- 
son, head of International Business Ma- 


chines; also Chiquita Astor, who is married- 


to the youngest son of Lady Astor and loves 
an excuse to pop across the Atlantic; also 
Fifi Fell and Patsy Pulitzer Preston, the for- 
mer Vogue model, 

Then there was Magda Moyano, the Ar- 
gentine beauty, her raven locks piled regally 
on top of her head. She is usually squired 
by Congressman JoHN BrapeMas of South 
Bend, Ind., but on this night Jonn was left 
at home. To make up for the lack of Wash- 
ington bachelors, the First Lady imported 


an assortment of debonair New Yorkers— ` 


Michael Forrestal, son of the late Secretary 
of Defense; Peter Duchin, son of the orches- 
tra leader; Clayton Fritchey, assistant to 
Adlai Stevenson; George Plimpton, son of 
Ambassador Francis T, P. Pimpton—most of 
them very young. 

Despite these importations, the party was 
still so short of men that some of the most 
glamorous dolls ever seen in Washington 
had to sit demurely around the wall waiting 
to do the twist. 

One guest looking at the dazzling array 
of pink and cream colored beauty, re- 
marked: “It makes you think of having too 
much ice cream,” 

With the President himself on the dance 
floor, his Cabinet members more or less had 
to get into the act. Bob McNamara proved 
to be the most agile of the Cabinet twisters. 
Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon 
complained later that he was exhausted. 

Senator CLAINORNE PELL, the young diplo- 
mat from Rhode Island whose wife is an 
heiress to the A, & P. grocery chain, looked 
immaculate, as did his handsome colleague 
from Missouri, STUART SYMINGTON, and his 
slow-speaking fellow Senator from Ken- 
tucky, JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 

Bernard Lanvin, whose perfumes are fa- 
mous in Paris and on Fifth Avenue, admired 
the Texas yellow gown of Lady Bird John- 
son. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., who hasn't 
attended as young a party since his daddy 
was in the White House, put on a skit il- 
lustrating the difference between Prince Oleg 
Cassini, who is descended from the czarist 
nobility, and Prince Radziwill, who is de- 
seended from Polish nobility. 

It being Friday, fish was served—but what 
fish—poached in a creamy sauce of white 
wine, The chef that Jackie Kennedy wanted 
to steal from the French Embassy couldn't 
have done better, and Ambassador Alphand 
himself testified to that—especially when 
the dessert of souffle macaroon was served. 

Meanwhile three musical teams—the Air 
Force singers, Lester Lanin's strollers, and a 
U.S. Marine combo—kept everyone enter- 
tained and dancing. They didn’t stop play- 
ing until 4:30 a.m. f. 

It was a great evening. And everyone is 
hoping that Congressman H. R. Gross, the 
mean oid Republican economizer from 
Waterloo, Iowa, won't get too mean. He 
has a habit of getting up on the House floor 
and reminding people that they, the taxpay- 
ers, put up the money to pay the bills at 
the White House. 


Post Office Appointments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, probably 
more misinformation is generated in re- 
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gard to Post Office appointments than 
any other nominations. I am sure this 
has been so regardless of which party 
happened to be in power. 

Recently in my State of Maine cer- 
tain erroneous allegations were made 
concerning the handling of a rural car- 
rier nomination in 1959 by Senator 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, of Maine, a 
former distinguished Member of this 
House. 

In a letter to one of Maine’s largest 
daily newspapers, a Mrs. Barbara Hoyt 
Rainey asserted that Senator SMITH en- 
gaged in party politics in making a rural 
carrier appointment that resulted in the 
death of her then husband. For the 
sake of accuracy and fairness I would 
like to make these facts a part of the 
record: 

This case involves a Mr. Lawrence E. 
Hoyt who took a civil service examina- 
tion and failed with a score of 65. Since 
he did not make a rating of 70, no points 
for veterans’ preference were added to 
his rating. 

In a letter dated December 21, 1959, 
to R. L. Hulick, Acting Director of the 
Bureau of Operations of the Post Office 
Department, Senator Smiru notified the 
Post Office Department that she was de- 
clining to make any recommendation on 
the appointment. The end result was 
that the Postmaster General made the 
selection without any recommendation 
from Senator Smrrx. It may be of in- 
terest to note that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral selected an individual for this ap- 
pointment making the highest grade on 
the civil service examination—a grade 
of 88. 

Inasmuch as Senator Smrrxu did not 
make this appointment and even re- 
fused to make a recommendation, it is 
clear that any allegations to the con- 
trary are an injustice to Maine's senior 
U.S. Senator. 
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Balance-of-Payments Deficits in Fourth 
Period of 1961 Topped Gold Crisis 
Quarter in 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Problem of trade and tariffs does not 
Stand alone. It is tied closely to the 
financial status of the U.S. Government. 
The balance of payments situation, the 
gold crisis, unbalanced budgets, all bear 
directly on this problem, 

The figures on the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit in the fourth period of 
1961 have finally been published. They 
are not encouraging. 

We are told that this period was 
rather exceptional primarily because of 
very short-term capital outflows. 
Whether this is a transitory phase, as 
the administration contends, or not, it 
does require substantial improvement, as 
the administration admits. 
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Further, the Commerce Department 
is hardly reassuring with its report that 
“it would be entirely unrealistic to ex- 
pect major changes in the balance of 
payments within a short time.” 

Because of the tremendous impor- 
tance of this problem to all Americans, 
I bring to the attention of the House a 
Wall Street Journal article dated Tues- 
day, September 20, describing the criti- 
cal balance-of-payments situation. 
BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS DEFICIT IN FOURTH 

Perron OF 1961 TOPPED GOLD-CRISIS QUAR- 

TER IN 1960 


WasuINcton—The Government said the 
U.S. balance-of-payments deficit in the clos- 
ing months of last year turned even worse 
than in the gold-crisis period of 1960. But 
officials are confident the current quarter's 
deficit is swinging back to a lower figure. 

The Commerce Department officially re- 

1961's balance-of-payments deficit at 
$2.4 billion, down from $3.9 billion in 1960. 
These figures on the adverse margin between 
U.S. payment abroad and its smaller revenues 
from oversea sources had been foreshadowed 
by administration officials in speeches and 
congressional testimony. 

What was not known for certain was the 
extent to which the deficit widened in the 
fourth quarter. Oficials knew the figures 
would look bad, partly because of what they 
considered to be freak yearend flows of 
short-term capital, but a precise deficit figure 
was not available until yesterday. 

The Commerce Department placed the final 
quarter deficit at $1,450 million after sea- 
sonal adjustments, up from a $859 million 
deficit in the third quarter and a $1,434 mil- 
lion deficit in the fourth quarter of 1960. It 
was in the 1960 quarter that huge amounts 
of gold were leaving the United States and 
international traders were speculating on a 
possible devaluation of the dollar, 

The balance-of-payments deficit increases 
the dollar holdings of foreign governments. 
This money can be used to purchase gold 
from the U.S. Treasury. Fears of dollar de- 
valuation stepped up hedge buying of gold 
in the closing months of 1960, but such spec- 
ulation dwindled sharply after President 
Kennedy pledged early last year that the dol- 
lar would not be devalued. 

The United States earns more money from 
its exports than it pays out for imports of 
foreign goods. But this favorable balance 
is more than offset by such foreign expenses 
as military costs, investments, foreign aid, 
and movements of short-term capital. 

The overall 1961 reduction in the balance 
of payments deficit to $2.4 billion from $3.9 
billion in 1960 was concentrated early in the 
year, as the margin of exports over imports 
ran unusually high. The payments balance 
in the second quarter showed a surplus, due 
to $700 million in early repayments of foreign 
aid loans by Germany and other countries. 
The balance turned from a $248 million sur- 
plus in the second quarter to an $859 million 
deficit in the third quarter due to the 
absence of thie temporary income and be- 
cause imports began rising swiftly while 
exports held about steady. 

The $1,450 million final quarter deficit was 
blamed heavily on what the Commerce De- 
partment called “rather exceptional“ out- 
flows of capital. For this reason, officials 
were reluctant to convert the fourth quarter 
figure to an “annual rate’—an often- used 
statistical device that shows what would hap- 
pen in a full year if the deficit continued at 
a particular quarter’s level. At an annual 
rate, the fourth quarter deficit works out to 
$5.8 billion, a figure that Federal analysts 
regard as wumrealistically alarming. This 
compares with an annual rate of more than 
85.7 billion in the fourth quarter of 1960, a 
$1.4 billion rate in the first quarter of 1961, 
a rate equal to a surplus of $992 million rate 
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in the second quarter and a $3.4 million 
deficit rate in the third quarter. 


PERIOD CALLED EXCEPTIONAL 


Officials suggested that the “rather excep- 
tional” fourth quarter capital movements 
accounted for more than $500 million of the 
actual $1.450 million deficit. These move- 
ments included U.S. contributions to inter- 
national organizations, heavy private pur- 
chases of foreign stocks, bank loans to Japan 
and the Philippines and about $100 million 
of very short-term capital outflows." These 
were described as temporary jugglings of 
deposits by U.S. and foreign banks to im- 
prove their yearend bookkeeping positions. 

The report said these movements may 
have already been reversed in January." The 
first formal estimate of the first quarter 
deficit won't be available until spring, but 
officials are sure it will be less than the 
fourth quarter level. “It is possible,” the 
Department said, “that the deterioration in 
the overall balance at the end of last year 
represents a transitory phase.” 

The report continued: “But even allowing 
for that possibility, the U.S. position con- 
tinues to require substantial improvement.” 
The administration eventually wants to end 
the payments deficit altogether, and Presi- 
dent Kennedy has called for a “reasonable 
equilibrium” in the Nation’s international 
payments within the next 2 years. 

The Commerce Department report reviewed 
measures taken to reduce military outlays 
abroad and to make U.S. goods more com- 
petitive on world markets, but it added: “It 
would be entirely unrealistic, however, to 
expect major changes in the balance of pay- 
ments within a short time.“ 


Address by Hon. Joseph Kajeckas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted, I insert in the 
Recorp excerpts from an address de- 
livered in Lithuanian by Hon. Joseph 
Kajeckas, Lithuanian Chargé d'Affaires 
ad interim, in Cleveland on February 11, 
1962, on the occasion of the 44th anni- 
versary of Lithuania's Declaration of 
Independence: 

It is a very great privilege and pleasure for 
me to be with you on this occasion, which 
commemorates the 44th anniversary of 
Lithuania's Declaration of Independence. 
Coming from Washington, I feel that I have 
gone from one capital to another, because 
the city of Cleveland has always played such 
an important part in the progress of 
Lithuanian history and the aspirations of our 
Nation, 

Cleveland is truly a city of Lithuanian 
numbers, deeds, and tombs: The resting 
place of many Lithuanians bears mute testi- 
mony to the numbers of great and dedicated 
people who have done so much for Lithuania. 

Among the noted graves of famous Lithu- 
anians here in Cleveland is that of Antanas 
Smetona, a signer of Lithuania's Declaration 
of Independence and the last President of 
free Lithuania. As Cleveland's loyal Lithu- 
anians sheltered him here in his exile, may 
you continue to do so until his remains may 
one day be removed to the soll of the capital 
city of his beloved Lithuania, where his re- 
mains may rest in honored glory in a free 
homeland. In honoring his remains today 
during this visit, I honored also the memory 
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of all his compatriots who joined him in sign- 
ing Lithuania's Declaration of Independence, 
and who have now come to their eternal 
rest after lives of devotion and dedication to 
their country. At the same time, I paid 
tribute to the bravery and dedication of the 
surviving signers of that act, with a particu- 
lar regard for those whose unflinching love 
of freedom now preserves their courage while 
they endure enslavement behind the Iron 
Curtain. The noted graves in Cleveland in- 
clude also such figures as Gen. V. Nagevicius 
and Col. K. Zukas. 

While the night of Soviet oppression fell 
on Lithuania, it was in Cleveland that there 
appeared the book written by Owen Norem, 
the last minister of the United States to free 
Lithuania. Only last year, also in Cleveland, 
there first appeared the deservedly famous 
recollections of Mrs. Barbara Armonas, 
“Leave Your Tears in Moscow.” Cleveland 
is also the headquarters of the Ciurlionis 
Ensemble, a choral group dear to all Lith- 
uanians, whose songs have brought warmth 
and cheer to all the hearts choked by mem- 
ories of Lithuania in better times. 

All of the various other works of Lithu- 
anians in this city—cultural programs, pub- 
lications, patriotic projects—serve to Indicate 
in passing what a great pleasure it is for 
me to commemorate Lithuania's independ- 
ence in this city which is so dear and mean- 

to all my countrymen. On this, my 
first visit to Cleveland, I venture to say that 
all the Lithuanians behind the Iron Curtain 
know of all your efforts, and are heartily 
grateful for them. 

The act which we commemorate today has 
great historical significance. It was by that 
act that the Lithuanian people expressed 
their national will, to be free and independ- 
ent people under democratic governmental 
processes established by the Christian politi- 
cal tradition in the Western World. At the 
same time that the act was a people’s choice 
of Western culture and civilization, it was 
a choice as well of the foundation of West- 
ern democratic traditions, and this founda- 
tion is the dignity and freedom of the indi- 
vidual person. The value that men attach 
to freedom is something that cannot be 
measured by the economic theorists of com- 
munism and collectivism, and yet these val- 
ues will never be supplanted, for man can- 
not live by bread alone. Patrick Henry 
graphically demonstrated that value in ac- 
tion when he exclaimed, “Give me liberty, or 
give me death.” 

Since then, thousands of Lithuanians have 
given their lives in demonstrating the effi- 
cacy of that value. 

In the wake of Lithuania's Declaration of 
Independence, the nations of the Western 
World recognized Lithuania as a sovereign 
nation, with Soviet Russia included. And it 
is at this point that the modern-day tragedy 
of Lithuania and the other Baltic states be- 
gins. For the solemn agreements and trea- 
ties that are binding on all other nations are 
considered by the Soviets as only a means 
to an end. The Soviets solemnly promised 
to respect Lithuanian independence forever. 
Yet “forever,” in Communist jargon, can 
mean several years or several days, but it will 
always mean only what is convenient for 
the Soviets. As Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy said several years ago of the Krem- 
lin leaders, their practice “has been in the 
past to make promises and treaties to serve 
their purpose and to break them when it has 
been to their advantage.” As a result of 
this, the Soviet Union, in spite of solemn 
pledges and agreements binding under inter- 
national law, forcibly occupied Lithuania 
and the other Baltic states in 1940, and the 
illegal occupation continues to this day. 

Since then, the question of the self-deter- 
mination of nations has been often raised 
at the United Nations, and in the discussions 
that have ensued, the true face of the Soviet 
Union has been revealed, in its hypocrisy, im- 
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perlalism and its practical neocolonialism 
in regard to captive nations. In this con- 
nection, we may mention the excellent 
speeches of President Kennedy, Ambassador 
Adlai Stevenson, and the Canadian Prime 
Minister, Rt. Hon. John J. Diefenbaker. 
They have raised such questions as self- 
determination of nations, the mass deporta- 
tions employed by the Soviet Union to sub- 
jugate captive nations, and the vote that 
millions of people from the captive nations 
have cast against the Soviet regime by flee- 
ing it for freedom in the West. As Presi- 
dent Kennedy said before the United Na- 
tions, “There is no ignoring the fact that the 
tide of » self-determination has not yet 
reached the Communist empire where a pop- 
ulation far larger than that officially termed 
“dependent” lives under government in- 
stalled by foreign troops instead of free in- 
stitutions—under a system which knows only 
one party and one belief—which suppresses 
free debate, free elections, free newspapers, 
books, and trade unions—and which builds 
@ wall to keep truth a stranger and its own 
citizens prisoners.” President Kennedy’s 
proposal of “free plebiscites in every part of 
the globe” is, of course, unacceptable to the 
Kremlin, for the Kremlin does not concelve 
of morality apart from advantage, from prin- 
ciple apart from self-interest. Amid all 
these facts, certain observations emerge very 
clearly. One of them is that the Soviet 
Union employs every kind of subterfuge to 
mask its continuing genocide in regard to 
countries such as Lithuania, and yet the 
Kremlin dares, with the boldest imaginable 
hypocrisy, to espouse “freedom” for newly 
emergent Asian and African nations. A 
point to remember, on the basis of practical 
experience, Is that any nation close on the 
borders of the Soviet Union is bound to ex- 
perience a very different kind of “freedom” 
than we experience in these United States, 
The type of “freedom” that the Soviets 
espouse for their neighbors consists of mass 
murder, deportation in cattle cars to Siberia, 
rigged elections, and the type of regime by 
terror that is so obviously present in today’s 
East Berlin. 

When the questions of colonialism and 
self-determination were debated in the 
United Nations, the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the Baltic States presented a lengthy 
memorandum to the member nations, out- 
lining the process of enslavement that the 
Soviet Union imposed on our homelands. 
Well might the free world take a lesson from 
the Baltic States, for our continuing fight 
to regain freedom and independence for 
Lithuania is at the same time a fight for the 
basic rights and freedoms of people through- 
out the world. Because of this, it is little 
wonder that we have many friends in our 
cause. 

The greatest of these frlends has been the 
United States and its people. It is almost 
22 years since the U.S. Government first con- 
demned and denounced the forcible occupa- 
tion of the Baitic States by the Soviet Union. 
and it continues to support the just aspira- 
tions of our people to a free and independ- 
ent existence in the family of nations, I 
can assure you that within a few days, on 
February 16, Lithuanian Independence Day, 
the U.S. Department of State will issue yet 
another statement espousing these just 
aspirations; as a matter of fact, President 
Kennedy will also receive a delegation of 
Lithuanian officials on that day. On this 
occasion, I would like to take the opportu- 
nity to thank the American government and 
the American people, in your behalf and that 
of all Lithuanians, for the warmly-valued 
sympathy and support that has been and 
continues to be extended to Lithuania and 
her enslaved people. 

We are steadfast in our hope for regained 
Lithuanian freedom, and we are steadfast 
for good reason. It is clear that history 
teaches us that the thrones of tyrants and 
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oppressors always crumble in the end, and 
that inbuman rulers always end up ane vic- 
tims of their own inhumanity. 

We know that the Soviets are riddled with 
unrest. The date of Lithuania's undertaker, 
Molotov, comes in the wake of Stalin's ulti- 
mate demise to the shadows of the Kremlin 
wall. And the wall in Berlin is the most 
striking testimony to the precariousness of 
the Kremlin's stand against the desires and 
aspirations of freedom-loving peoples. 
Speaking of the doom that Kremlin always 
threatens for the west, well did President 
Kennedy say, in his state of the Union mes- 
sage, that We in the free world are moving 
steadily toward unity and cooperation, in 
the teeth of that old Bolshevic prophecy, and 
at the very time when extraordinary rumbles 
of discord can be heard across the Iron Cur- 
tain. It is not free societies which bear 
within them the seeds of inevitable disunity.” 

Tomorrow is the birthday of the man who 
knew that no nation or community of na- 
tions could ever exist “half slave and half 
free." Abraham Lincoln also knew that the 
principles upon which America's Declaration 
of Independence was founded were principles 
that would always give hope to all freedom- 
loving peoples throughout the world, for all 
time. And so it is with the Lithuanian peo- 
ple of today, who have known bad times and 
good, and who are now undergoing a long 
and arduous battle for their national exist- 
ence. In the cold war such as that in which 
the whole world is engaged, victory is not to 
the strong alone, but to the brave. After 
so many years of hope and disappointment, 
the courage of the Lithuanian people remains 
undaunted, and they look to a brighter to- 
morrow, when the efforts and sacrifices of 
moral men everywhere will have regained a 
world in which justice and peace with honor 
may become a firm foundation for coopera- 
tion and trust between men and nations. 


Urban Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I herewith 
present the text of a telegram just re- 
ceived by me from the honorable mayor 
of the city of Los Angeles, Calif., the 
text of which telegram will be self-ex- 
planatory. Since some portion of the 
great 23d Congressional District, which 
I have the honor and responsibility of 
representing, is within the corporate city 
limits of this great metropolitan geo- 
graphical area in my native State of 
California, designated as the “City of An- 
gels,” I presume the honorable mayor of 
that city sent me this telegram which 
5 for the Record during this de- 

2: 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

President Kennedy's proposed Urban Af- 
fairs Department of Cabinet status would be 
of tremendous benefit to the city of Los An- 
geles as well as the other urban areas of 
our country. I consider it imperative that 
this new Cabinet post be created so that 
cities can receive maximum Federal help 
and guidance to combat their growing prob- 
lems. Your support of the President's 
proposal will be greatly appreciated by the 
people of Los Angeles. 


SAMUEL YORTY, 
Mayor. 
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Life and Character of Gen. Robert E. Lee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 
Second part of an address delivered on 
January 18, 1962, in the Texas Senate by 
State Senator Dorsey B. Hardeman. 
The second portion of the address fol- 
lows: 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF GEN. ROBERT E. LEE: 
Part II 


Mr. President and members of the senate, 
it was not because of the South’s cruelty to 
the Negro or because of her treachery to 
them or because she bound them in chains, 
as was falsely charged by the rabblerousers, 
that battle was done to deliver the Negro 
from these alleged perilous conditions, Nor 
was it the North’s love and affection toward 
these pitiful creatures; rather, it was the 
greed and desire she had for economic ad- 
vantage and political control. 

Never can it be successfully charged and 
maintained that the Southland had no love 
for the Union for which her treasures were 
generously expended and her finest blood so 
freely shed to promote its interests and de- 
fend ite honor. Not a single demand made 
by the South, amid the bitter passions and 
flaming prejudices of the stormy days pre- 
ceding the crisis of 1861, may be pointed to 
as unwarranted by the Constitution or which 
was not upheld by the Nation's highest 
judicial tribunal. 

On the other hand, Northern States 
flagrantly violated the fundamental law of 
the land as provided in the Constitution or 
decreed by the Supreme Court and the land 
of Dixie was not accorded the rights to which 
every civilized nation is entitled under the 
law of nations—after every object for which 
“a more perfect union” was formed and had 
failed. Almost a century later, free Ameri- 
cans were to witness a disgraceful parallel of 
this state of affairs as the callousness and ir- 
Tesponsibility of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, through the chicanery of that conniv- 
ing triumvirate of Brownell, Rogers, and 
Nixon, engineered the unwarranted, unjusti- 
fied and illegal military invasion and viola- 
tion of the sovereignty and integrity of the 
commonwealth of Arkansas when bayoneted 
Federal troops, under the command of Maj. 
Gen. Edwin A. Walker, overwhelmingly de- 
feated teenagers and bobbysoxers armed with 
booksatchels, lunchboxes and slates. When 
all hope of redress had vanished, there was 
no other course with honor left to pursue, 
Save that taken by the Southern States. The 
devotion to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion of Philadelphia is evidenced by the fact 
that the Constitution of the Confederacy 
was almost identical, save for amplification 
of ambiguous phrases therein. 

Thereupon, the terrible notes of war were 
sounded and the true sons of our beloved 
Southland answered the call to arms, From 
the time the Stars and Bars were borne 
to victory over the bloody fields of Bull Run 
until the worn and depleted forces of Lee 
Surrendered to Grant, at Appomattox, no 
homes ever had more stanch and able de- 
fenders; no country more brave and loyal 
Soldiers, From the Old Dominion to sunny 
Florida, from the palmettoes of the Caro- 
linas to the sparse settlements of the Rio 
Grande, mothers, daughters, wives, and 
Sweethearts toiled and sacrificed in silence 
and their prayers were wafted on every 
breeze for loved ones “For whom no more the 
blazing hearth would burn.“ 


* 
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And during these terrible and devastating 
days there were none more faithful to the 
southern women, in their time of travail, 
than the oldtime servants on the planta- 
tions. Even though emancipated, they set a 
pattern of loyalty and fidelity that may well 
be emulated today, by white and black alike, 
and which, with intelligence and under- 
standing, honor and honesty, would resolve 
most of today’s interracial problems which 
are being fanned and exploited for pecunt- 
ary and political purposes by agitators, sit 
inners, and freedom riders today. 

It was in this conflagration that General 
Lee was to become the major military figure 
and which would bring to him everlasting 
renown in every phase of life. 

Hostilities erupted while Colonel Lee was 
still in Texas, following a brief command 
at Fort Mason—about 125 miles from here. 
He was greatly disturbed and troubled over 
his course of action, with the withdrawal 
of Virginia from the Union which he loved 
deeply. General Scott ordered him to report 
to Washington, which brought to an end 
his military services in Texas, during which 
sojourn, as always, his command—both of- 
ficers and enlisted men—took great pride 
in their Colonel Lee as personifying the fin- 
est qualities of American soldiery. 

His high principles, selfless devotion to 
duty, and the sense of justice which Lee 
exemplified were criteria for leadership. 

He arrived at Arlington on March 1, 1861, 
and thereupon entered a new period of his 
life. He was permitted to know only a few 
short weeks of the affection and comfort of 
family and home before he was swept into 
the vortex of war. Lee’s old comrade of 
Mexican War days, P. G. T. Beauregard, now 
with the Confederate Army, ordered his men 
to fire on Fort Sumter on April 12, which 
surrendered 2 days later. 

It was then Mr. Lincoln tendered Colonel 
Lee the command of the U.S. Army, which 
offer was declined. Lee hastened to General 
Scott to inform him of his decision, which 
came as no great surprise to Scott, and to 
resign his commission. With the invasion 
of Virginia imminent, the occasion which 
he. hoped would never arise was upon him 
with terrible swiftness, and, the die cast, he 
heeded the call of Governor Lechter to come 
to Richmond to accept a command in the 
service of his native State. This ultimately 
brought him to the command of the south- 
ern forces, 

Until his men made their last march, un- 
der their hallowed flags, General Lee re- 
mained near them. Aware of the futility of 
further resistance, he returned to Richmond 
with weary and heavy heart. There he was 
met by his wife and daughters. His eyes 
were not closed to the wretched plight of the 
South. He realized it was not a time to 
nurture hate and bitterness, but conscious 
of duty performed, General Lee courageously 
accepted the fortunes of war. During the 
ensuing weeks, until midsummer of 1865, he 
sought rest and reflections as he rode 
Traveler about the quiet of the country- 
side, which tenged to raise his spirits. 

Then, came August with a visit from Judge 
Brockenbrough, rector of Washington Col- 
lege, Lexington, whom he had never met, to 
announce that the trustees, on August 4, 
unanimously had elected General Lee presi- 
dent of the institution and urging his ac- 
ceptance, After conferring with his friend, 
Dr. Wilmer, former chaplain at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, the general, on August 24, 
wrote the committee of his willingness to 
assume the duties if it was thought his sery- 
ices would “be advantageous to the college 
and country”; otherwise, he would have to 
decline. 

The trustees proudly published the an- 
nouncement of General Lee's acceptance, 
with the comment that “In dedicating his 
future life to the holy work of educating the 
youth of his country, General Lee presents 
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a new and interesting phase of his grand and 
heroic character.” 

Upon his arrival, he found the college 
barely alive. The confidence in General Lee 
inspired the school with a vigor it had never 
before experienced. His success in the di- 
rection of the college was phenomenal. The 
enrollment steadily increased, financial sup- 
port became available, and academic instruc- 
tion broadened. General Lee avoided politics 
and continued to shun all discussion of the 
war. He kept advocating, in his quiet man- 
ner, his creed for southern recovery—work, 
economy, patience, self-denial, and faith. 

Shortly after the opening of the session 
of 1869-70, the general suffered a heart at- 
tack from which he, apparently, soon re- 
covered, but he began to experience some 
difficulty in breathing which became so seri- 
ous by March 1870 that the faculty united 
in a request that he take a vacation which 
he spent in Florida. His condition improved 
slightly, but the opening of the next session 
of the college—the sixth under his presi- 
dency—saw him rapidly failing in body, and 
by September 28 of 1870 he was forced to his 
bed. 


All Lexington, all Virginia, the entire 
South was moved with deep anxiety. A week 
passed and it was whispered that his pic- 
ture had dropped from the wall, which the 
superstitious said was an omen. Then fol- 
lowed another night when the sky flashed 
and shivered with an aurora borealis which 
recall to mind a passage in Aytoun's 
“Edinburg After Flodden”: 


“All night long the northern streamers 
Shot across the trembiing sky; 
Fearful lights that never beckon 
Save when kings or heroes die.“ 


General Lee, it is reported, was the least 
concerned of all. The 11th of October found 
him wandering in mind, but once he spoke 
in tones as clear as battlefield orders to say, 
“Tell Hill he must come up.” As the day 
waned, his condition worsened and, on her 
insistence, Mrs. Lee was wheeled into the 
room where she kept vigil, hour after hour, as 
she sat there with his moist hand in hers 
until the hour of 9:30 when came the end. 

His military successes and reverses—and it 
was in this latter role that the true grandeur 
of his character shone forth more resplen- 
dently than in times of victory—are such as 
to warrant fuller discussion than is now 
propitious, although I do pause to inject that 
history presents no soldier with a prouder 
record of battles won over obstacles, appar- 
ently unsurmountable, and no citizen with a 
character more lordly, but let me adopt the 
descriptive words of the orator of another 
day, Senator Benjamin Hill of Georgia, who 
said: 

“When the future historian shall come to 
survey the character of Lee, he will find it 
rising like a huge mountain above the undu- 
lating plain of humanity, and he must lift 
his eyes high toward heaven to catch its 
summit. 

“He every virtue of other great 
commanders without their vices. He was a 
foe without hate; a friend without treachery; 
@ soldier without cruelty; a victor without 
oppression; and a victim without murmuring. 

“He was a public officer without vices; a 
private citizen without wrong; a nelghbor 
without reproach; a Christian without hy- 
pocrisy; and a man without guile. 

“He was Caesar, without his ambition; 
Frederick, without his tyranny; Napoleon, 
without his selfishness; and Washington, 
without his reward. He was obedient to au- 
thority as a servant, and royal in authority 
as a true king. 

“He was gentle as a woman in life; modest 
and pure as a virgin in thought; watchful as 
a Roman vestal in duty; submissive to law 
as Socrates; and grand in battle as Achilles.” 
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Checkoffs for Agriculture Trade Promo- 
tion and Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
S or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the farm- 
ers of my congressional district, in com- 
mon with their associates in agriculture 
everywhere, have always been allergic to 
controls and the whole idea of the 
checkoff smacks so much of the regimen- 
tation under which labor presently suf- 
fers as to make that part of the pending 
Food and Agriculture Act somewhat 
suspect. 


Section 2 of title III of H.R. 10010 
would amend the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937 to authorize 
farmer contributions, by means of check- 
offs from the returns on marketing farm 
products, for “marketing research and 
development projects designed to assist, 
improve, or promote the marketing, dis- 
tribution, and consumption” of the prod- 
uct covered by a marketing order. 

The bill does not say so specifically, 
but it seems to me that the broad lan- 
guage quoted would have to be inter- 
preted as authorizing the compulsory col- 
lection of funds from farmers for indus- 
try advertising programs. $ 

This, to my mind, raises some sub- 
stantial policy questions. 

So long as funds for trade promotion 
of particular farm products are raised by 
voluntary contribution, there is reason 
to suppose that the amount collected will 
not be excessive and that the funds col- 
lected will be spent judiciously to accom- 
plish the desired purpose. 

But-when the collection of funds for 
such purpose is compulsory, the disci- 
pline of voluntary participation is elimi- 
nated, and the door is open for abuses. 

No point is served in lengthy review of 
possible abuses. But let us look at a 
few likely possibilities. 

One of the possibilities is that an ex- 
cessive percentage of all funds collected 
is used to propagandize farmers for con- 
tinuation of the program. Vested in- 
terests in the continuation of a program 
are created. It is to be expected that 
such interest will affect the views and 
actions of program administration. 

Another possibility is that the funds 
will be used for purposes other than 
those intended. One of the likely possi- 
bilities here is to use farmers’ money, 
collected for trade promotion, for legis- 
lative purposes. 

Those with a vested interest in the 
program are likely to regard expendi- 
tures to continue legislative authoriza- 
tion for the program as perfectly legiti- 
mate, as well as expenditures for other 
legislative objectives. Nor is it unlikely 
to suppose that farmers’ money will be 
used in election campaigns, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, of congressmen who 
have supported the program. 

This compulsory association for legis- 
lative and political purposes is immoral 
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and contrary to basic political concepts 
of the Constitution. 

The idea that Government power 
should be used to compel the collection 
of funds for trade promotion purposes 
for farm products is one that seems to be 
growing in acceptance. Yet it seems to 
me that some seriously adverse factors 
should be given greater consideration 
than they have in the past. 

For example, at what point does it 
become unethical or immoral for the 
majority to compel the minority to con- 
tribute money for a program the minor- 
ity may be opposed to. 

The minority may, for example, be 
convinced that a proposed advertising 
and trade promotion program is likely 
to be a net cost rather than a net bene- 
fit to them, 

The minority may be right. Yet irre- 
spective of whether they are right or 
wrong, are they to be compelled by the 
majority to contribute to the program? 

Let us recall that the basic concept of 
our form of government is not that the 
majority rules, but rather that each in- 
dividual has certain inalienable rights 
which should not be taken away from 
him by the majority. 

This basic principle is to my mind vio- 
lated when we use the police power of 
government to compel individuals to 
make contributions to causes which such 
individuals believe are either wrong or 
unwise. 

There is another aspect of this ap- 
proach to the farm problem that should 
be considered. 

I think it is very unlikely that the 
consumers total expenditure for food 
can be increased by commodity advertis- 
ing programs. The most that can be ac- 
complished by a commodity advertising 
program is to shift consumption in some 
small degree to the product advertised. 

Therefore, even if we make the as- 
sumption that such a shift can be made, 
the net effect of such commodity adver- 
tising program is to induce the consumer 
to eat a little more of some products, a 
little less of others. 

I can see little benefit to farmers from 
this. In fact, if all farm products, or 
even a substantial percentage of them 
were all advertised, the net result would 
be that the advertising costs would be a 
substantial burden on farmers, with no 
benefits to them at all. 

Some persons seem to take it for 
granted that public policy should pro- 
mote commodity advertising programs. 
Have we thought this through? If com- 
modity advertising programs are good 
for farmers, are they equally good for 
nonfarm products? 

Should law compel every manufac- 
turer of shoes to pay money to an indus- 
try fund to convince consumers they 
should buy more shoes? 

Would any worthwhile public purpose 
be served if all manufacturers of motor 
boats were required to support an in- 
dustry program to get more people to 
buy boats? 

The Congress has never reached any 
conclusion that such legislation would 
be desirable, either in the public interest 
or in the interest of the industry in- 
volved. 
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It seems to me we are jumping to 
an unwarranted and unsupported con- 
clusion if we assume that compulsory 
advertising programs for farm products 
are in the public interest or in the in- 
terest of farmers. 

This provision of the new farm bill 
is one that has not been thought 
through, that has apparently been swept 
up in an endeavor to roll into one pack- 
age virtually everything that has ever 
been proposed as contributions to solving 
the farm problem. 

It seems to be becoming clearer that 


‘perhaps the single, most important fac- 


tor standing in the way of improving 
the farm situation is the periodic warm- 
ing up of every proposal considered and 
discarded in the past 20 years. 

Farmers have a lot of problems. Most 
of them are in Washington. And the 
pending omnibus agricultural proposal 
emphasizes these facts. 


Better Air Safety—With Saving 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, it is easy for people in a com- 
munity to applaud Federal economies 
which do not affect their community. 
However, the real test of a desire for 
Federal economy comes when that econ- 
omy strikes near home. 

Recently, the Federal Aviation Agency 
has announced plans to remove the Air 
Route Traffic Control Center from 
Phoenix, and consolidate it with a simi- 
lar function at Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
This announcement resulted in abso- 
lutely no mail of protest arriving in my 
office, and also resulted in the following 
editorial which appeared in the Phoenix 
Gazette of January 29, 1962. I am con- 
vinced that this editorial reflects the 
thinking of the vast majority of the peo- 
ple who reside in the First District of 
Arizona. 

BETTER Am Sarery—WirTH Savine 

The Federal Aviation Agency's announce- 
ment that it will close the Air Route Traffic 
Control Center at Sky Harbor almost certainly 
will be met by loud complaints, accompanied 
by attempts to pressure the FAA into re- 
versing its decision. 

Some of these complaints will come, rather 
hypocritically, from persons who frequently 
complain about Federal spending, but don't 
like it when even minor economies are ef- 
fected in Arizona. 

The center here is being closed and its 
function—the control of instrument flights 
over Arizona—is being transferred to a simi- 
lar center at Albuquerque, N. Mex., because 
advances in communications and radar have 
made such a move possible. 

More important, however, is that the move 
is also highly desirable, With high speed jet 
aircraft coming into wider use, it is far better 
to have fewer but larger control areas, This 
simplifies control procedures and eliminates 
the danger factor that exists when control of 
an aircraft is transferred from one center 
to another. 
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True enough, Phoenix will lose a $1.25 mil- 
uon annual payroll and the airport will lose 
a $50,000 a year tenant from one of its build- 
ings. But the booming economy here will 
scarcely feel the payroll loss and airport of- 
ficials won't have much trouble renting va- 
cant space at crowded Sky Harbor. 

Probably the most unfortunate thing 
about the transfer is that some of the 135 
employees who call Phoenix home will have 
to move to other cities. We wish them well 
and hope some day that they will return. 

The closing of the center here, along with 
similar closings in St. Louis and Detroit, will 
save the Federal Government $3.5 million 
per year. 

And economy, like charity, must some- 
times begin at home. 


United States-Mexican Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I received an excellent letter from one 
of my constituents, Miss Luz Castanos, 
on the subject of Mexico and United 
States-Mexican relations. Miss Cas- 
tanos not only took the trouble to write 
at length, but came to see me in the local 
congressional office of the 17th District 
in the city of New York. 

I not only was appreciative of her per- 
sonal visit, but I think it was a mark of 
good citizenship that she came to me ex- 
Pressing concern about the extremely 
important subject of United States- 
Mexican relations. Miss Castanos’ letter 
is a demonstration of that concern. 

It is a very healthy thing when a 
U.S. citizen who cares about her country 
will call upon her Congressman to dis- 
Cuss her concern for the future and to 
Make suggestions about how interna- 
tional relations can be improved. 

I forwarded Miss Castanos’ letter to 
the Department of State, and I received 
& very good and very fair reply from As- 
Sistant Secretary of State Frederick G. 
Dutton. 


Certainly steps should be taken by our 
Government to see to it that relatively 
Small errors, which are relatively easy 

correct, as pointed out by Miss Cas- 

os, are avoided. I would hope, 
therefore, that the Department of State 
Would have these pertinent comments 
very much in mind. 

With the permission of the House I am 

rting Miss Castanos’ letter in the 
ConcresstonaL Recorp, along with Mr. 
Dutton's comments: 
New Tonk. N.Y. January 11, 1962. 
JoHN V. LINDSAY, 
New York, N.Y. 
Drag Sm: I have recently returned from a 
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Spanish descent and speak the language 


fluently. 

During this extended stay I found myself 
repeatedly defending the United States and 
its way of life. To further my concern my 
antagonists were my friends, who insisted 
that I was not really from the United States 
and therefore I was an exception to the usual 
American. These young people are all pro- 
fessionals or graduate students between the 
ages of 25 and 35 and I feel represented the 
people who will be ruling Mexico. They have 
definitely been influenced by Communist 
propaganda, but this alone does not make 
them dislike us. I feel that we have some- 
how failed to make them understand that 
we are not as cruel, cold, and calculating, as 
they now believe. 

I have tried to find reasons for the Mexi- 
can antipathy and strongly feel that in many 
instances some American tourists and some 
American residents are responsible for it. 
American tourists have a great reputation 
for going completely haywire while in Mex- 
ico. We are a free country and of course 
would resent anyone telling us how to be- 
have, but could we not make a few sugges- 
tions? The passport office issues a booklet, 
together with your passport. indicating that 
every tourist is an Ambassador. There is 
no required to enter Mexico and few 
if any tourists visiting ever receive this 
booklet. Is there any way that this booklet 
could be given to all tourists, at the same 
time that they are issued their Mexican 
tourist card? I am sure that the Mexican 
Government as well as their authorized 
agents, for the issuance of tourist cards, 
would be happy to cooperate. I would di- 
vide American residents in Mexico into two 
categories: 

1. Those who live in Mexico because they 
like it and who want to. 

2. Those who live in Mexico because they 
have to or because it is profitable. 

I think the first category does not present 
a problem to either the United States or 
Mexico, but I do think the second one does. 
American businessmen in Mexico are noted 
for keeping to themselves. They go to the 
American Club, their children go to the Amer- 
ican schools, they live in mostly American 
neighborhoods and only deal with Mexicans 
in line with their work. I am sure there are 
exceptions to this rule, but not too many. 
As far as the American schools are con- 
cerned, this past year the attempt was made 
to change the school year to coincide with 
the school year in the United States, that 
is summer vacation instead of winter vaca- 
tion as is the rule in Mexico. There was 
opposition and the attempt failed, but not 
before it had added to the ill will. It seems 
to me that if we live in a foreign country, 
for whatever the reason, we should attempt 
to adjust to their way of life and not expect 
them to adjust to ours. It occurs to me 
that a monthly newsletter from the Embassy 
or State Department could remind our citi- 
gens of their responsibility, as good will am- 
bassadors, to the United States as well as 
Mexico or whatever foreign country they 
reside in. 

I have called the citizens of the United 
States, Americans, something which I and 
all other Americans call ourselves. To us it 
may seem a small point, but Mexicans are 
also Americans as are citizens of all the 
other Latin American Republics. I know it 
will be almost impossible for me to start 
calling myself a United Statestian and I 
do not expect other U.S. citizens to stop 
calling themselves Americans but could we 
not put a reminder in the booklet to tourists 
or the newsletter so that we will be aware 
that other Americans do exist? 

I know that we alone are not at fault for 
the Mexican attitude, propaganda has played 
a great part. I discussed this with one of 
my American friends who is married to a 
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Mexican and resides in Mexico City. She, 
too, has been upset by the growing anti- 
Americanism and felt that our propaganda 
machine had definitely let us down. She 
advised me that in the past 2 years there 
had been several groups of singers and 
dancers, sent by the U.S.S.R., that had been 
warmly received by the Mexican public. 
These groups played at both Bellas Artes, at 
high admission, and at the National Audi- 
torium, at popular prices, The last group, 
the Soviet Army chorus, appeared in Sep- 
tember and their final performance, at the 
auditorium was cheered with many shouts 
of Cuba Si, Yankees No. This same senti- 
ment is clearly evident on many fences and 
walls In Mexico City. 

We too have sent groups to Mexico, Louis 
Armstrong was there in November and 
Played the National Auditorium, I do not 
know if he was sponsored by the State De- 
partment or not. The Helen Hayes group 
appeared in October, only at Bellas Artes, 
they also visited two other Mexican cities. 
Since they presented legitimate plays they 
of course could not appear in the vast audi- 
torium at popular prices.. The admission at 
Bellas Artes is much higher than most Mexi- 
cans afford and on the evening that I at- 
tended I would judge that the audience con- 
sisted mostly of Americans. It is very flat- 
tering to Mexico, to send a star of Miss Hayes’ 
category; her “Glass Menagerie” was a great 
hit. I feel, however, that one of our musical 
comedies such as “South Pacific” or Okla- 
homa” would have reached more Mexicans 
and could have played the National Auditor- 
ium. In a musical comedy the language 
pomen is not as unsurmountable as in a 
play. 

I had been in Mexico 5 weeks when to- 
gether with my American I called on our 
Ambassador, Mr. T. Mann. We wanted to 
suggest that the United States send more 
entertainment that would appeal to a greater 
number of the people and not just a few. 
Looking back on our interview I realize that 
sending entertainment is not the only an- 
swer, although it is effective propaganda and 
should be used to further advantage than 
it has been. 

I would judge the focal point of anti-U.S. 
eentiment is at the university and predomi- 
nantly in the schools of law and economics, 
The average American, like myself, cannot 
answer technical questions dealing with our 
law and our economic system. No matter 
how willing we are to defend our system we 
do have limitations. 

However, we do have excellent professors 
in our schools, who could explain our system. 
Could the United States not send guest lec- 
turers or exchange professors, specifically in 
the field of economics and law, to the Uni- 
versity of Mexico and the Politécnico? Per- 
haps it could be handled directly by our 
universities with the universities in Mexico. 
I do not mean to send propagandists, but 
legitimate experts and recognized authori- 
ties who could answer the questions from 
the gallery. 

I am very upset by the turn of affairs in 
Mexico. It is a country I am very fond of 
and due to my close ties I almost consider 
it a second home. I would not like to see 
a second Cuba in Mexico. I know our for- 
eign policy has improved tremendously but 
money and the Peace Corps alone are not 
the answer. The Peace Corps helps the un- 
derdog but the young intellectuals are the 
rulers to be. These are the people we must 
reach and must prove to that our system 
would be best for all. I still feel the greatest 
influence could be our U.S. citizens in Mex- 
ico, but till now they seem to have failed, 
perhaps even been a detriment. 

I hope the few suggestions I have made 
may be of some use and that you will be 
able to bring this matter to the attention of 
the correct people. Both my friend in Mex- 
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ico, and myself are willing to give any assist- 
ance or further information that you may 


require. 

I feel it is high time the people of the 
United States were made aware of our great 
responsibilities to our neighbors. 

Very truly yours, 
Luz CasraNos. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 5, 1962. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN LINDSAY: I appreciated 
receiving your letter of January 22 making 
available to us comments and suggestions 
of Miss Luz Castafios. I was pleased to note 
that she had discussed her views with Am- 
bassador 


Mann. 

I would certainly agree with the observa- 
tion that money is not the whole answer 
to the problem of relations with Mexico or 
any other country. I would also want to add 
that the ability of the U.S. Government to 
influence the situation in foreign countries 
is limited. As Miss Castafios aptly points 
out, much depends on such things as the 
conduct of American tourists and even more 


so on Americans resident in the country. 


Implicit in her remarks, of course, is the 
fact that the state of relations also depends 
on the attitude of the other government and 
its people. It is true that we have great 
responsibilities in the hemisphere and we 
have recognized that fact in the alliance for 
progress, but it is equally true that the 
other countries in the hemisphere also have 
responsibilities to their own people and to 
each other including the United States. 

With specific reference to Mexico, events 
in Cuba have had repercussions there as 
they have in the United States. There is 
a small but very active minority in Mexico 
com almost entirely of Communists 
and their sympathizers which supports the 
Castro regime. This is, however, a small 
factor in the attitude of Mexico toward the 
United States. The Mexican attitude is de- 
termined more by the long history of rela- 
tions between the United States and Mexico 
and Mexico's own revolution which kept 
that country in turmoil from 1910 until the 
late 1920's. The current concern in the 
hemisphere with the unhappy events in 
Cuba and the public debate of them in 
Mexico has inevitably resulted in a discus- 
sion of United States-Mexican relations. 
Some Mexicans mistakenly view the Cuban 
revolution as a repetition of their own his- 
torical experience and therefore are favor- 
ably predisposed toward efforts to stir up 
anti-American sentiment in Mexico. These 
efforts have had some success, but we are 
confident that Mexico's firm attachment to 
the fundamental principles of democracy 
and its strong ties with the United States 
will assert themselves. Certainly, as most 
thoughtful Mexicans believe, the Castro 
revolution has nothing to offer Mexico and, 
as the Mexican Foreign Minister stated at 
the foreign ministers’ meeting in Uruguay, 
the Marxist-Leninist philosophy of the 
Gastro regime is incompatible with the 
inter-American system. 
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With these more general observations, I 
would like to comment on the points 
in the very thoughtful and constructive 
letter from Miss Castaños, 

I find that tourist booklets are not pro- 
vided by the U.S. Government but are made 
available for distribution to passport appli- 
cants by the people-to-people program. 
The Department of State does not have 
funds available for the procurement of this 
booklet. There are some 600,000 American 
tourists who visit Mexico each year. Carry- 
ing out the suggestion that a copy be made 
available to each tourist would involve con- 
siderable expense. 

It is true that the information and cul- 
tural activities of the U.S. Government in 
Mexico are not as extensive as those of the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. The U.S. 
Information Agency has available about 
$800,000 this fiscal year for a program in 
Mexico, whereas we estimate that the Soviet 
Union and its friends are spending in ex- 
cess of $7 million. This comparison of ex- 
penditures should be qualified, of course, by 
pointing out that there are substantial 
private activities which support our general 
beliefs and objectives, but the amount of 
funds available has meant that we have an 
extremely limited program in the perform- 
ing arts. We do have a program with Mexico 
involying the exchange of both students and 
professors. We hope that this can be ex- 
panded modestly this year, especially in the 
field of economics. 

I trust that the foregoing will provide in- 
formation with which you will be able to 
reply to your constituent. I hope that you 
will not hesitate to write me again if I may 
be of further assistance. 

Respectfully, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Seerctary. 


a 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


February 21, 1962 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p- 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of & 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Address by Lloyd Godley to Osceola 
Rotary Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
there has come to my attention a very 
fine speech delivered to the Osceola, Ark., 
Rotary Club by Mr. Lloyd Godley, in 
December of last year. Mr. Godley is a 
well-known figure in agriculture in my 
State and a highly respected citizen of 
northeast Arkansas. His speech is a 
cogent statement of several proposi- 
tions which are very basic to our democ- 
racy, and I commend it to my colleagues. 


I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 


Godley’s speech as it appeared in the 
Osceola Times be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GODLEY SPEAKS ON GOVERNMENT TO ROTARY 
(By Lloyd Godley) 

(Evrror’s Nore.—The following talk was 
given by Lloyd Godley, manager of the 
Planter’s Production Credit Association, at 
a meeting of the Osceola Rotary Club a week 
ago. To insure clarity the article is being 
printed in full.) 

Government is an institution pecullar to 
the human specie. Without government, 
life for us would be one of existence only as 
lower animals live. 

The ent of the United States of 
America, conceived and developed in the 
spirit of the Judaeo-Christian religion, is the 
modern wonder of the world. It has the im- 
Perfections that the masses of our people 
have, because it is subject to the will of the 
people. 

It has all the character of the leaders we 
select because it is they who enact our laws, 
pass judgment upon our conduct, and ad- 
minister the affairs of State. 

It is true that our Government and our 
Torm of government has now, and has always 
had, enemies within and without, 

One hundred years ago the same alarm 
Was sounded against our Government that 
we so often hear today; yet it still stands 
like the Rock of Gibraltar. 

It is the envy of all the world and the 
hope of millions throughout the worid. Not 
Perfect, but a Government that has all the 
Virtues, and some of the vices, of us all but 
the virtues constantly subdue the vices be- 
Cause restrained freedom is the mother of 
virtue, and restrained freedom is the founda- 
tion of this great democracy. 

We have now, and we have always had, 
extremists in this country; sometimes mis- 
gulded, sometimes subversive. Fortunately 
when an evil becomes rampant it has always 
been defeated or subdued, either through the 
efforts of an outraged citizenship or by well- 
Meaning people who supported the evil be- 
Coming aware that the evil exists. 


Appendix 


Many of us here remember the antics of 
the Klu Klux Klan shortly after World War 
I operating under the guise of Americanism 
its attempt to take the law into its own 
hands. 

Many good men joined without the knowl- 
edge that their action was contributing not 
to Americanism but to a philosophy that had 
the potential of destroying America's free- 
dom and justice. 

We saw the spectacle of the thousand men 
under the fiery cross being inducted into the 
KKK on the Dallas fairground. 

When the many thousands of good, honest 
citizens learned the evil nature of the klan, 
they withdrew their membership and the evil 
vanished like a June frost and without be- 
ing forced by major legal action. 

We recall the so-called roaring twenties 
when the bootleggors, kidnapers, and other 
gangsters almost had control of this great 
Nation of ours. Finally an enraged citizen- 
ship rose up and demanded that the evil be 
brought under control—and it was. 

When Hitler was in his glory, we had his 
prototype Fritz Kuhn, an American dupe, 
and the likeness of the Nazi Party in the 
German American Bund. Since the rise of 
communism in Russia, we have had a small 
but extremely subversive Communist Party 
in this country. 

Except in time of war, we have never pre- 
vented by law our people joining and partici- 
pating in the activities of any of these un- 
American parties or organizations just so 
long as they do not commit some act of 
treason. 

Despite this freedom of choice, a very 
small minority of our population has ever 
joined the extreme left or the extreme right. 

You will recall that Hitler called his gov- 
ernment a socialist democratic republic. It 
was not socialistic, it was not democratic, 
and it was not a republic—it was a vile 
dictatorship. 

The Russian leaders call their Government 
a federation of socialist democratic states. 
It is not socialistic, it is not democratic, by 
the greatest stretch of the imagination, and 
it is not a federation of states. It is the most 
evil dictatorship the world has witnessed. 

We will recall that Hitler and Stalin, pre- 
tending to hate each other's system of gov- 
ernment with a passion, joined together in 
a nonaggression pact, then in true gangster 
style went to war because each wanted to 
subvert and exploit Poland. 

Names have changed but world conditions 
have not. Evil still must be held in check 
and subdued by good. 

It may be that it is the destiny of the 
United States of America, with its religious 
heritage of freedom and democracy, to keep 
the torch of liberty burning in the world. 

We still have the extreme radical fringe 
on the right and the extreme subversive 
fringe on the left. The left is much more 
dangerous because it is backed by a world- 
wide conspiracy of communism. But let us 
remember that Hitler and Stalin joined 
hands when they thought it to their mutual 
advan the right and left in this Na- 
tion could join if they felt it to their mutual 
advantage. 

Let me say here that we in our zeal to de- 
stroy godless communism must not embrace 
other ideologies that would just as surely 
destroy our heritage of freedom and democ- 
racy. 6 

I recall that some few years ago one of our 
colleges here in Arkansas, that is rather 


noted in some quarters as a militant fighter 
of communism, conducted what it called a 
Freedom Forum. As the headlined lec- 
turer on that forum they employed one Louie 
Budenz, an ex-Communist courier and past 
editor of the Communist Daily Worker—a 
man who had spent most of his adult life 
attempting to destroy the freedom of Amer- 
ica, and the world. They announced that 
Hamilton Moses was also a speaker on the 
same forum. 

When I read the announcement of Budenz 
as a lecturer on this program, I thought, 
“My God, what are we coming to?” I 
thought of the contempt we all held in our 
childhood of Benedict Arnold, the traitor, 
and here an arch traitor was being invited 
to lecture our college students on freedom. 

This thought came to me: “Judas may have 
been forgiven for betraying Christ, but most 
certainly he could never have been classed 
with Peter or Paul as a crusader for Chris- 
tianity. Likewise, Louie Budenz should, if 
he has actually repented, be forgiven for 
his betrayal of the land that has given him 
freedom, but he should never be 
along with men like Hamilton Moses as a 
crusader for freedom, nor should he and his 
kind be placed in honor before our college 
youth to lecture on freedom or any other 
subject. Forgive him yes, but as an exam- 
ple to others who might be tempted to travel 
his way, let him earn his bread by the sweat 
of his brow for as long as he may live.” 

In the guise of protecting freedom, let us 
not destroy it. 

There is a southern editor and publisher, 
educated in one of our greatest southern 
universities—at least he went to 
there—we doubt if he is educated—who is 
the darling of certain extreme groups. On 
a nationwide radio speech he said, “Govern- 
ment is the greatest enemy of mankind.” In 
my opinion, government is one of mankind's 
greatest blessings. Any government is bet- 
ter than no government. 

Those of us who are fortunate enough to 
live under the Government of the United 
States of America are blessed perhaps far 
beyond what we deserve. This includes the 
above-mentioned gentleman who rants in 
the press and from the platform as though 
all men in high places in our Government 
are traitors and he, alone, has the truth. 

It is good for him that he lives in this 
land of unprecedented freedom. In much of 
the world he would be in jail or before the 
firing squad. I do not believe anything that 
he says, but I would fight for his right to 
say it, Just so long as he does not advocate 
violent overthrow of our government. Many 
of us have read with disgust the statement 
recently made to the President of the United 
States by a newspaper editor from Dallas. 
He is a man who had been extended the 
courtesy of the White House and a confer- 
ence with the President, a privilege which 
most of us cannot hope to enjoy. 

Here is a man who classes himself a mill- 
tant advocate of traditionally free America, 
yet he shows utter contempt for the high 
office of President which is the very keystone 
of our great democratic system. 

He proved that he is not a gentleman by 
insulting his host, 

He proved that he has little respect for 
the traditions of this great Nation by his 
contempt for the high office of President. 

He proved his lack of common decency by 
taking advantage of our freedom of speech 
to personally insult the President. 
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How can a man like this through his great 
newspaper hope to lead public opinion in 
the right direction when he himself belittles 
the very fountainhead of our free institu- 
tions? 

Constructive criticism, yes, but personally 
insulting the President is not good Ameri- 
canism. 

It is right and proper that we fight com- 
munism or any other ism that would de- 
stroy our freedom, but it is not right and 
proper nor is it effective when we in one 
breath condemn godless communism, and 
in the next breath condemn without re- 
straint our government and its freely elected 
officials. How can our children understand 
what we are fighting against if our free 
democratic system is not presented to them 
as something worth fighting and dying for? 

They should be taught in the home, the 
school, and in the church the evils of all 
dictators, but they should be taught more. 

They should be taught that it will become 
their sacred duty and God-given privilege to 
freely participate in the election of the 
President of the United States and all other 
officials. y 

They should be taught that under com- 
munism the individual is a slave of the state, 
but that in this free democracy the state 
exists only to serve the people. 

They should be taught that under com- 
munism the individual can not freely express 
his point of view, but that in our democ- 
racy, one is free to advocate anything short 
of forceful overthrow of our Government. 

They should be taught that under com- 
munism one is not free to advocate his re- 
ligious belief or to freely worship his God, 
but that religious freedom is one of the great 
cornerstones of our democratic system. 

They should be taught that no people has 
ever freely adopted communism and that it 
has always been imposed and maintained 
by force. 

They should be taught that democracy is 
always established by the free will of the 
people and that it is never maintained by 
force, 

They should be taught that the standard 
of living under communism has never ap- 
proached, nor perhaps will ever approach, 
that of our democracy with its free enter- 
prise system. 

They should be taught that there is only 
one political party in a Communist state and 
that is the exclusive property of the 
dictator in power, while here in America we 
draw our greatest political strength from the 
vitality of our two great political parties. 

Our children should be taught to respect 
the high office of President, governor and all 
other public offices, 

They should be taught that corrupt officials 
are the exception, not the rule, and that 
there is a little or less corruption in ours as 
there is in any government on earth. 

If we fail to install in our children love 
and respect for their Government, how can 
we expect to fill our offices both high and 
low with individuals of superior character 
and intellect? 

A few days ago two great men demonstrated 
the strength of this country with its two- 
party system. President Kennedy and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower went into New Jersey and 
New York, each to speak on behalf of the 
candidate of his political party. A few days 
later, President Kennedy appointed General 
Eisenhower to a position of gerat honor and 
responsibility. 

There is something deeply reassuring in 
this spectacle. 

They quietly established before the people 
this enormous fact, that though this is not 
an ancient land as ancient lands go, its 
method of free government is one of the 
oldest and most powerful successes known to 
mankind, 


The great masses of our people, all of us 
here, are in the center, neither to the ex- 
treme right or to the extreme left. 
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We have our feet solid on the ground. 

We differ to be sure—our great strength 
is that we are not forced to conform. We 
criticize when criticism is due, and we ap- 
plaud when applause is deserved. Changes 
in our government are orderly, restrained, 
and are brought about only by the will of 
the majority, 

If we who are living today do our job 
well, our children, grandchildren, and their 
children's children, will live in peace and 
prosperity. If we do our job well, this country 
with proud continuity of national life will 
survive, one way or another, no matter how 
dreadfully dangerous and menacing the 
outer world may seem. 

In this great Nation strong leadership 
seems to rise when our way of life is most 
threatened. 

No man can be elected President of these 
United States unless he has within him the 
spark of greatness, and the awesome burden 
and responsibilities of that office often fan 
that spark into a flame of greatness. 

Thus we are blessed with great men in 
the highest office of this land. England in its 
most trying bomb-wracked period had a 
slogan—“There will always be an England.“ 

We might paraphrase this and adopt as 
our national slogan— There will always be a 
land of freedom—the United States of 
America.” 


Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived a friendly and candid letter from 
Robert Sargent Shriver, Director of the 
Peace Corps, concerning the alleged se- 
crecy of this organization. 

Because Mr. Shriver so clearly corrects 
the misinterpretations of the press, I 
wish to insert his letter in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

PEACE CORPS, 
Washington, D.C., February 9, 1962. 
Hon. Frances P, BOLTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Bowtron: You may have seen 
the attached editorial which ran in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer of January 29. Since 
the editorial was written without benefit of 
consultation with anyone at the Peace Corps, 
I want to take this opportunity to correct 
the inaccuracies and misinterpretations in it. 

In the first place, it is not the purpose 
or the policy of the Peace Corps to hide re- 
ports and records, Quite to the contrary, 
I doubt there is any other agency of the 
Government whose record is more open than 
ours. Anyone who reads the newspapers 
knows that any mistake we make gets full 
publicity. 

Second, we do not even use top secret or 
secret—except in response to material so 
classified which we receive from another 
department or agency, For example, the 
Secretary of State or the Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation may send mate- 
rial so classified, and in response to it we, 
of course, honor their intentions. The Peace 
Corps, however, has never originated secret 
or top-secret documents or letters. Nor is 
it our policy to do so. 

As for the necessity of classifying certain 
material “classified” or for official use only,” 
I am sure you will understand that this is 
sometimes necessary in the interest of some 
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countries which with the Peace Corps is 
negotiating a project. During the course of 
negotiations we respect the desire of those 
countries to carry on negotiations without 
public discussion. Once the negotiations 
have been concluded, however, the agree- 
ment is a matter of public record. 

The implication in the editorial that 
Peace Corps volunteers themselves classify 
material is, of course, absurd. Nor do the 
Peace Corps volunteers conduct sensitive 
diplomatic negotiations. We would have 
been happy to point out these facts to any 
newsman with the initiative to call. 

Our policy has been and continues to be 
one of freedom of information. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT SARGENT SHRIVER, Jr., 
Director. 
[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Jan. 
29, 1962] 


WHAT'S THE SECRET? 


Representative JoHN E. Moss, Democrat, of 
California, as chairman of the House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, has been 
insisting that the Federal Government 
should tell the people what's going on. As 
a foe of the coverup, he uncovered a peach 
of a case of stupidity recently when he found 
out the Peace Corps was entitled to classify 
its documents. 

This means the Peace Corps has a Presi- 
dential order allowing it to hide reports and 
records on the ground they are top secret. 
R. Sargent Shriver, Corps Chief and brother- 
in-law of the President, had the gall to claim 
this order was necessary because the corps 
conducts negotiations with foreign govern- 
ments. 

Nonsense. The Peace Corps is an idealistic 
organization, mostly of young collegians who 
aren't quite missionaries, nor are they point 
4 engineers. They have volunteered to help 
underdeveloped countries catch up with the 
20th century and the top secret billing is 
absurd. More power to Representative Moss 
as he battles to clear away the unnecessary 
iron curtains in Washington which separate 
the people from their own Government. 


Legislation Introduced for Two Addi- 
tional Juvenile Court Judges in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia 


__EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced legislation today that will 
provide two additional judges for the ju- 
venile court in the District of Columbia. 
The bill which I have introduced is sim- 
ilar to the proposal which was approved 
by the Senate last year. 

The House is scheduled to consider the 
measures dealing with the problems fac- 
ing the juvenile court on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 26. I hope that at that time the 
House will approve the legislation which 
I have introduced today. 

I have introduced this measure to add 
two judges to the juvenile court after a 
complete discussion with metropolitan 
area community leaders and a complete 
study of the various proposals to remedy. 
the problems caused by the huge back- 
log of juvenile cases. I believe that the 
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best method of solving this problem is 
to strengthen the present court rather 
than transfer its functions to another 
court. 

The current backlog of over 2,000 cases 
now pending in the juvenile court has 
provided the District of Columbia with 
one of its most serious social problems. 
The approval of this bill would reduce 
the time between apprehension and trial 
from 15 weeks to 5 days. The present 
delay in hearing juvenile cases is one 
cause of delinquency that can be reme- 
ied immediately by the Congress. 

The plan which I have introduced is 
supported by the Judicial Conference of 
the District of Columbia, the District of 
Columbia Bar Association and the Wash- 
ington Bar Association as well as many 
other civic leaders. 


Houston Loses Outstanding Civic Leader 
in Death of Ben C. Belt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the distinguished citizens of our 
Nation, Mr. Ben C. Belt, of Houston, 
Tex., has passed from among us. Mr. 
Belt was one of the Nation’s pioneer oil- 
men. He was an outstanding leader in 
the business world, and he was highly 
respected for his willingness to volunteer 
this leadership ability in behalf of his 
fellow man. Mr. Belt was a tireless and 
dedicated worker for such projects as 
the United Fund, and he was the only 
man who ever served four terms as presi- 
dent of the Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Belt was chairman of the board 
of trustees of Saint Thomas University, 
a member of the lay advisory council of 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, and had served as 
head of a $5 million building fund cam- 
Paign for St. Joseph’s Hospital. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the following newspaper stories and edi- 
torials concerning Mr. Belt: 

“Civil Leader Ben C. Belt Dies at 72.“ 
from the Houston Press, January 15, 
1962; “Ben C. Belt,” editorial from the 
Houston Press, January 16, 1962; “Ben 
Belt, Civic Leader, 72, Dies,” from the 
Houston Chronicle, January 15, 1962; 
‘Ben Belt, Four Times Chamber of Com- 
Merce President, Is Dead at 72,” from 
‘te Houston Post, January 16, 1962; and 
‘Ben C. Belt Worked for Better City,” 
editorial from the Houston Post, Janu- 
ary 16, 1962. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Houston Press, Jan. 15, 1962] 

Crvic Leaner Ben C. BELT DIES AT 72 

Ben Carlton Belt, one of the Southwest's 
Steatest pioneer oilmen and a top Houston 
Civic leader for more than a of a 

tury, died of a heart attack in his sleep 
"arly today. He was 72. 
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Mr. Belt, who never had been seriously 
ill before in his life, apparently had been in 
excellent health. 

He entertained guests until 10:30 last 
night and went to bed in good spirits. 

He was found dead in his bed at 3 a.m. 
today. 

FOUR-TIME CHAMBER OF COMMERCE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Belt, a serious, dynamic, hard-working 
man until the end, made a deep impression 
on the Houston scene through his many 
business, scientific, cultural, and social in- 
terests. 

He was the only man to serve four terms 
as president of the Houston Chamber of 
Commerce. 

As president of the Houston Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. Belt was deeply concerned 
with Houston's industrial water problems, 
and it was his leadership that zept legisla- 
tion from prohibiting Houston to negotiate 
with the Trinity River Authority for its share 
of Trinity water. 

Houston was able to negotiate with the 
Trinity River Authority, and last year Hous- 
ton was awarded a permit and the city and 
county now are working on plans for a dam. 

$ OTHER INTERESTS 


His main interests were air transporta- 
tion, industrial development, and highway 
improvement, 

Marvin Hurley, executive vice president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, said of Mr. 
Belt: 

“He was an outstanding citizen in every 
respect. He devoted himself unselfishly to 
his church, community, State, and to his 
industry. 

“The Chamber of Commerce, the United 
Fund, and Texas Research are more effective 
because of his leadership. 

“He was a man of deep conviction, mature 
judgment, broad vision, and determined ap- 
plication." 

NOTED GEOLOGIST 


He was known as the father of the great 
Permian Basin, the bed if immense mineral 
wealth—oil and potash—that stretches 
through west Texas and New Mexico, 

He knew more about the geology of the 
Permian Basin than any other man and it 
was he who outlined the exploration that 
produced the riches of the west Texas and 
New Mexico fields. 

It was he who brought Gulf Oil Co. into 
the Permian Basin. 

Mr. Belt worked with Underwood Nazro, 
regarded by many as the greatest oilman 
who ever lived, when Mr. Nazro was in charge 
of all oli production for Gulf. 

Mr. Belt succeeded Mr. Nazro as head of 
production for Gulf, retiring in 1954 to go 
in business for himself. He searched for oil 
and found it in Mexico, Australia, and much 
of the southern part of the United States. 

UNITED FUND FOUNDER 


The 6-foot-2 bushy gray-haired giant was 
one of the founders of the United Fund and 
was a volunteer worker in all of its 11 cam- 
paigns. 

He was a chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of the United Fund for two consecutive 
terms in 1954-55, and was made an honor- 


ary lifetime member of the board several. 


years ago. 

C. C. Ridge, manager of the United Fund, 
said: 

“I feel that Mr. Belt has made as fine a 
contribution of service to the community as 
any other man. He set an example of volun- 
teer leadership that will be hard to replace.” 

Mr. Belt was president of the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce from 1955 through 
1958—the only man ever to be honored with 
more than 2 terms in that important post. 

PRAISED BY GOVERNOR 


A lay leader in the Catholic Church, Mr. 
Belt was honored in 1958 at a brotherhood 
banquet of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. 
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Gov. Price Daniel at that dinner said of 
Mr. Belt: 

“In this day when so many minds are cen- 
tered on science and the secrets of outer 
space, it encourages me to meet with people 
who are still concerned with improving our 
human relationships on this earth,” 

The son of a farm family near Norman, 
Okla., Mr, Belt was reared on a farm and at- 
tended the University of Oklahoma, where 
he earned a degree in geology in 1910—one 
of the first geologists to get his degree from 
that school. 

Highly regarded by A. W. Mellon and all of 
the Mellon family, Mr. Belt came to Houston 
with Gulf in 1929. He was vice president of 
Gulf Oil at the time of his retirement, re- 
mained with Gulf as consultant. 

He was honored by the Houston Junior 
Chamber of Commerce at a Ben Belt Day 
luncheon in 1956, another occasion on which 
Governor Daniel was a guest to pay tribute 
to the Houston leader. 

That same year Mr. Belt received the Texas 
Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association's dis- 
tinguished service award. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE HONORED 


During Mr Belt’s presidency, the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce was cited by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce as hav- 
ing the best program of any city in the 
United States with a population of more 
than 200,000. 

Mr. Belt raised much money for the sup- 
port of St. Thomas University and St. 
Joseph's Hospital. He was chairman of the 
board of trustees of the school and a member 
of the advisory council of the hospital, 

A GREAT LOSS 

His unexpected death shocked many of 
Houston's top civic leaders, among them P, H. 
(Perk) Robinson, president of the chamber 
of commerce and a lifelong friend, who said: 

Ben Belt was one of our truly great civic 
leaders. He was right in behind everything 
that was good for Houston, and he always 
did a tremendous job. His death is a great 
loss to the community.” 

The first geologist to put a major oll com- 
pany in the Permian Basin, Mr. Belt was 
honored last fall by fellow oilmen at a ban- 
quet in Midland. 

He was much interested in the Houston 
Museum of Natural Science, of which he was 
a board member, and in which he was ex- 
tremely active. 

His interests extended to agriculture and 
he had a large farm near Athens. 

He was a member of the Houston Club, 
the River Oaks Country Club, the Petroleum 
Club, the Serra Club, the Houston Geologi- 
cal Society, the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, and the American Association of Pe- 
troleum Geologists. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Ruth 
Watson Belt; a granddaughter, Cathy Belt 
Jacob, of Houston; one sister, Mrs. Arthur 
Snead, of Oklahoma; and one brother, Greg- 
ory Belt, also of Oklahoma, 


FUNERAL SERVICES 


Funeral plans include a parish rosary at 
8 p.m. Tuesday, Serra Club rosary at 7 p.m. 
Tuesday, both at Earthman Chapel; funeral 
services at 9:30 a.m. Wednesday at Earthman 
Funeral Home and burial at Calvary 
Cemetery. 

The family has requested that, in lieu of 
the usual remembrances, contributions be 
made to the Hodgkin's Disease Memorial 
Research Center or the Houston Heart Fund, 


[From the Houston Press, Jan. 16, 1982 
BEN C. Bett 


Ben C. Belt was a do-it-himself-too man 
of rarest know-how and highest purpose. 

People working with him either in private 
or in public affairs soon learned Ben Belt 
could do, and would do, anything and every- 
thing he was asking them to do, and more, 
And no big talk about it. 
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This, in our opinion, was one of the reasons 
for Mr. Belt's outstanding success in his 
profession of geology, as a high executive in 
the oll industry, and in his long and great 
service to his church, his adopted city and 
State and his Nation. 

It was Ben Belt’s trademark to say little 
of himself, to try his hardest on the task at 
hand, to get it done in a hurry, and then 
to give as much credit as possible to his 
associates. 

His sort of unselfish willingness and the 
automatic challenge to others it carries is 
the most effective type of leadership. 

Like a real good second baseman, he had 
the knack of making the tough ones look 
easy. Only Ben Beit and those closet to him 
knew how much hard work and keen thought 
went into preparation for those easy jobs. 

Born on a farm near Norman, Okla., Mr. 
Belt was one of the first to take a geological 
degree from the University of Oklahoma. 
He roamed the early-day oilfields and pros- 
pects of the world—Mexico, Cuba, Australia, 
and all over the southern United States. 
When he came to Houston in 1929, he 
already was a top hand in his profession 
and industry. 

Many high honors were paid him by his 
industry—before and after his retirement 
as vice president of Gulf Oil Corp. 

The one the oil men of Midland gave him 
only last year probably meant the most to 
Ben Belt. They hailed him for his leader- 
ship in helping make possible the tremen- 
dous development of the huge Permian Basin 
of west Texas and New Mexico, 

Every g t knew the basin was there. 
It took the Ben Belt mixture of unremitting 
work, determination and faith to make it 
pay off in a big way. 

Houston has been blessed with many 
Breat civic workers and leaders, most of 
whom at one time or another served as 
president of this city’s remarkably effective 
chamber of commerce. 

Only Ben Belt ever was elected chamber 
president 4 consecutively yearly terms. 

Only in Ben Belt’s tenure did our chamber 
astonish the business community of the 
Nation by being twice in those 4 years cited 
as having the best program of work of any 
city in the Nation of 200,000 population or 
more by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

For the records, that alone attests to our 
city’s great loss when Mr. Belt died Monday 
at 72 years of age, apparently without ever 
before having had a serious illness. Houston 
lost much more, though. 

It lost a big, breezy and friendly man of 
incalculable optimism and good cheer. 

Tt lost a hard-driving man who drove him- 
self just as hard for his community as he 
did for his own business—a man who was a 
leader even among leaders. 

It lost a top-bracket businessman who 
helped found and sustain our great united 
fund because of his personal interest in and 
desire to help the less fortunate. 

It lost a plain, devout man who showed his 
belief in good works in his everyday life. 

That kind of man we can only mourn. He 
cannot be replaced. 


[From the Houston Chronicle, Jan. 15, 1962] 
Ben BELT, Crvic Leaver, 72, DIES 


He was regarded as one of the Nation's 
top geologists, but his life included more 
than his contributions to oil. 


MAJOR FORCE 


15 
i 
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geologist and head of several business firms, 

He worked unceasingly for Houston’s 
growth, He was chamber president from 
1955 to 1958. No other man had ever served 
more than two terms. 


NOTICED ELSEWHERE 


Belt’s achievements here did not go un- 
noticed by other groups either. 

On July 16, 1956, the Houston Junior 
Chamber of Commerce held a Ben Belt Day 
luncheon. Those paying homage included 
Gov. Price Daniel, then a U.S. Senator. 

In 1958, Belt, a Catholic, was honored at 
the brotherhood awards banquet of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


In presenting the awards to Belt and the 
two other recipients, Governor Daniel said; 

“In this day when so many minds are 
centered on science and the secrets of outer 
space, it encourages me to meet with people 
who are still concerned with improving our 
human relationships on this earth.” 

Belt received the Texas Mid-Continent Oil 
& Gas Association's distinguished service 
awards here in 1956. 

In 1955 and 1957, under Belt’s guidance, 
the Houston chamber was cited by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce as hav- 
ing the best program of work in the Nation 
among cities of 200,000 population and 
above. i: 

Belt received a citation from the Lane 
Bryant Annual Awards in recognition of out- 
standing community service for 1957. 


CHAMBER WORK 


Born in Marshall, Mo., Belt graduated from 
the University of Oklahoma in 1910, searched 
for oll In many lands: Mexico, Cuba, Aus- 
tralia, and the Southern United States. 


FOUND THE OIL 


As a geologist, he found oil, plenty of it. 

When he retired from Gulf in 1954, after 
38 years’ service, he opened his own office. 
Gulf immediately hired him as a consultant 
in oll exploration, So did the Western Na- 
tural Gas Co. 

Belt served two terms as chairman of the 
board of trustees of the United Fund and 
Community Council of Houston and Harris 
County. i 

He was chairman of the board of trustees 
of St. Thomas University, and was on the 
Jay advisory council of St. Joseph's Hospital. 
He was a one-time chairman of the Texas 
Research League. 

Belt also headed the $5-million St. Joseph's 
Hospital building fund campaign, the $500,- 
000 Cenacle Retreat House building cam- 
paign, and served as area chairman of the 
crusade for freedom. 


A CLUB MEMBER 


He was a member of the Petroleum Club, 
River Oaks Country Club, Houston Club, 
Houston Geological Society, American Petro- 
leum Institute, and American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists, 

Funeral services will be held at 9:80 a.m. 
Wednesday at Earthman Funeral Chapel, 
2420 Fannin and at 10 am. at St. Anne's 
Catholic Church, 2140 Westheimer, A Serra 
Club rosary will be recited at the Earthman 
Chapel at 7 pm. Tuesday and the parish 
rosary at 8 p.m. Tuesday. 

Survivors include his wife, Mrs. Ruth Wat- 
son Belt; a granddaughter, Miss Cathy Belt 
Jacob, Houston; a sister, Mrs. Arthur Shead, 
and a brother, Gregory Belt, both of Okla- 
homa. 


{From the Houston Post, Jan. 16, 1962] 
Ben BELT, Four Times CHAMBER or COM- 
MERCE PRESIDENT, Is DEAD aT 72 

Ben C. Belt, a consulting geologist and four 
times president of the Houston Chamber of 
Commerce after he retired as vice presi- 
dent of the Gulf Oil Corp. in 1955, died early 
Monday in his sleep at his home. 
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The funeral will be at-10 am. Wednesday 
in St. Anne's Catholic Church, 2140 West- 
heimer Road. Burial will be in the Garden 
of Gethsemani. 

Belt was 72. He was born in Marshall, 
Mo., took a degree in geology at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma in 1910, and worked for 
several oil companies and as an independent 
geologist before joining Gulf for the second 
time in 1925. That was in Fort Worth. He 
was transferred to Houston in 1929. 

His home here is at 2414 Roseamond Street. 

The survivors are Mrs. Belt; a grand- 
daughter, Miss Cathy Belt Jacob, of Houston: 
a brother, Gregory Belt of Norman, Okla.. 
and a sister, Mrs. Arthur Shead of Norman. 

Besides serving the unprecedented four 
terms as president of the chamber of com- 
merce, Belt had been chairman of the Texas 
Research League, chairman of the board of 
directors of the United Fund, chairman of 
the board of advisers of St. Joseph's Hos- 
pital and a trustee of the Houston Museum 
of Natural Science. 

He was a member of the American Petro- 
leum Institute, the Mid-Continent Oil & 
Gas Association, the American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists, and the Houston Geo- 
logical Society. He was chosen by the dis- 
tinguished service award committee to re- 
ceive one of the two 1956 awards for out- 
standing service to the oll industry. 

He was a member of the board of directors 
of the University of St. Thomas and chair- 
man of the advisory council of the south- 
west executive development program of the 
University of Houston. He served on the 
board of directors of the Petroleum Club. 
He was also a member of the Serra Club, the 
River Oaks Country Club, and the Houston 
Club. He was a director of the Texas Guif 
Sulphur Co. and the Texas Western Gas Co. 

While with Gulf, Belt had a large part in 
the development of such oil fields as Thomp- 
sons, the huge east Texas field, Yates, Gold- 
smith, and McElroy in west Texas and Grand 
Bay, Quarantine Bay, and West Bay in Loui- 
siana. He supervised Gulf's early explora- 
tions in the waters of the Continental Shelf 
offshore from Texas and Louisiana. 

Before joining Gulf for the second time in 
1925, he had worked for the Mexican Eagle 
Oil Co. as chief geologist for Mexico and 
Cuba, as manager of the Pantepec Oil Co. 
in Tampico, as an exploratory geologist for 
the Vacuum Oil Co. in Australia and New 
Zealand, then briefly in Houston for Vac- 
uum. 

Belt saw some rough times in Mexico when 
he was working there during the reyolution- 
ary years between 1910 and 1914 and again 
during the boom days at Cushing, Okla., and 
aan 5 Tex. Friends said he seldom got 
u 8 

There will be two rosaries for Belt at the 
Earthman Funeral Home Tuesday, by the 
Serra Club at 7 p.m. and by St. Anne's parish 
at 8 pm. 


[From the Houston Post, Jan. 16, 1962] 
Ben C. BELT WORKED ror BETTER Crry 


The death of Ben C. Belt takes from the 
scene a man who worked long and tirelessly 
for the betterment of Houston. His many 
activities included 4 years’ service as presi- 
dent of the Houston Chamber of Commerce. 

He was born April 9, 1889, at Marshall, Mo., 
grew up in Oklahoma, and came here to live 
in 1929. He was a geologist by profession, 
and he spent many years hunting for oil in 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas, Mexico, and 
Australia. Most of his career was spent with 
the Gulf Oil Corp. At the time of his re- 
tirement in 1955 he was vice president for 
the corporation’s Houston division. 

He served as president of the chamber of 
commerce for the years 1955 through 1958. 
He also served as a director of the United 
Fund. 

Belt was a longtime advocate of an ade- 
quate surface water supply for Houston's 
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future and had his hope realized in 1958 
when the Trinity River program was de- 
veloped. In 1956 he had strongly urged that 
the city acquire rights to the Trinity River 
source. He argued that Houston was in 
danger of losing industrial potential if it did 
not find a good supply of water to make 
industrial expansion possible. 

the years he was associated with 
Gulf, Belt actively participated in the de- 
velopment of such well-known oilfields as 
Thompson's and Stowell in the Gulf coast 
area, the great East Texas field, the Yates, 
Goldsmith, and McElroy fields in west Texas, 
and the Grand Bay, Quarantine Bay, and 
West Bay fields of Louisiana. About the 
Only place where his search for oil was fruit- 
less was Australia. 

For his many services to the community, 
the people of Houston owe a debt of grati- 
tude. His death will be mourned by the 
Many who knew and loved him. 


Homeowners Deserve a Much Better Plan 
Than the Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, our 
homeowners deserve a much better plan 
than the Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing sponsored by President 
Kennedy. 

I am intensely interested in legislation 
which will help cities combat blight and 
enable the Federal Government to gain 
= tax revenue thereby over the long 


The spreading blight of urban decay 
and obsolenscence is far outrunning the 
ability of cities and the Federal Govern- 
ment to deal effectively with the prob- 
lems involved. 

I am not in favor of the Department 
of Urban Affairs and Housing because it 
would simply increase the huge sums 
how devoted to grandiose city-beautiful 
Schemes involving yacht basins, luxury 
apartments starting at $325 a month, 
Parking lots at public expense 
as slum-clearance programs, and down- 
town renewal schemes costing hundreds 
Of millions of dollars. 

Three - hundred-and-twenty-five-dol- 
lar-a-month luxury apartments are be- 

provided in the Southwest urban 
renewal project, in Washington, D.C., in 
Which the Federal Government has an 
investment of more than $70 million. 

Parking lots requiring the destruction 
of houses which would cost up to $50,000 
to $75,000 each to replace are planned 

the Adams-Morgan urban renewal 
Project area. If there is one shred of 
evidence that 16th Street, Columbia 
Road, Lanier Place, and the Kalorama 
Triangle are slum areas—as claimed by 
the National Capital Planning Commis- 
Sion, and the Board of Commissioners, 
District of Columbia—then it should be 
brought forward for the entire Nation 
to examine. 

Urban renewal schemes for the renova- 
tion of the Georgetown area of Wash- 
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ington, D.C., have been in the news for 
months. Georgetown is one of the most 
expensive areas in the entire country to 
live in, If it is a slum then this is 
news to its inhabitants. 

These are the kind of plans which have 
gotten the administration’s plans for a 
Department of Urban Affairs and Hous- 
ing into trouble. 

There are much better plans available. 

President Eisenhower’s Urban Renewal 
Commissioner, David M. Walker, once 
said that he firmly believed that tax 
considerations can stimulate a new in- 
dustry of home improvements and re- 
pair, and that the Treasury, over the 
long run, would gain more revenue than 
it would lose. 

Mr. Walker considered decay and 
obsolesence of American cities one of our 
Nation’s most serious domestic problems. 

Among other things, Mr. Walker rec- 
ommended that first, homeowners be al- 
lower to deduct repair and maintenance 
expenses in the same way landlords can 
at the present time, and, second, individ- 
uals who are property owners be allowed 
to depreciate the cost of home improve- 
ments more rapidly as an incentive to 
home restoration and remodeling. 

I have today introduced legislation 
which would provide individuals with an 
itemized income tax deduction for de- 
preciation of their residences. Present 
law only permits a deduction for depre- 
ciation of property used in a trade or 
business or held for the production of 
income. These present deductions, 
which both individuals and corporations 
can take, are not changed by my new 
bill. 

The National Association of Home 
Builders supports the depreciation ap- 
proach embodied in my bill. In fact, 
the statement of policy for 1962 of the 
National Association of Home Builders, 
item IX, reads: 

The annual depreciation in a home, 
through use, should be recognized by an- 
nual income tax deduction. We urge that 
homeowners be allowed to deduct annually 
an allowance for depreciation. 


Ours is a representative form of gov- 
ernment. The Congress has shown that 
there is little support for President Ken- 
nedy’s plan to establish a Department of 
Urban Affairs and Housing. 

If the President really believes in rep- 
resentative government then he should 
look into proposals such as the one I am 
introducing today. Certainly it is a plan 
which would be highly popular with all 
Americans. 

More than 60 percent of American 
householders now own the homes they 
live in. My bill would greatly encourage 
homeownership. 

There is nothing which would better 
demonstrate to the world the desirability 
of the American system over the Com- 
munist system than the proof that all of 
its citizens are homeowners. 

The need for some recognition in the 
tax law of the wear and tear and obso- 
lescence of a family dwelling has been 
obvious for some time. When a home 
is sold at a profit, taxable capital gain is 
realized; a loss is not recognized. A 
half-way step to alleviate the tax prob- 
lem of the homeowner was taken in 1951 
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when a provision was added to the law 
postponing the tax on the gain produced 
by sale of a residence if a new residence 
is purchased or constructed by the home- 
owner within a specified period of time 
and if the new residence costs as much as 
the sales price of the old one. However, 
the tax on the gain was only postponed 
by the 1951 provision; it will be taxed if 
the homeowner sells his residence with- 
out buying or building a new one of equal 
or greater value, and the provisions of 
this bill would not affect either the post- 
ponement or the ultimate taxability. As 

a matter of fact, since the depreciation 

deduction would reduce the tax basis, 

the ultimate capital gain subject to tax 
could only be increased. 

Each homeowner would be permitted 
to deduct an amount each year computed 
by taking into account the cost—or oth- 
er basis of the property—the useful life, 
and the salvage value of the property. 
If the residence were acquired by gift or 
by bequest, then the cost to the donor or 
decedent would be the basis of the prop- 
erty for depreciation. The useful life 
and the salvage value shall be matters 
subject to proof by the taxpayer, but the 
Internal Revenue Service will publish 
regulations to provide minimum reason- 
able allowance. 

If in any year a homeowner declined 
to take the itemized deduction for de- 
preciation, electing rather the standard 
deduction, then the basis of the property 
would still be reduced by the amount al- 
lowable to him. Likewise, the cost basis 
of a residence for the first year when a 
deduction is allowable, 1962, will be ad- 
justed downward to take into account 
actual wear and tear sustained by the 
homeowner prior to that year. 

A person has to be a homeowner to 
qualify for this deduction; a person 
renting his home will not receive the 
benefits quite correctly, since he has no 
capital investment in the property and 
loses nothing through wear and tear or 
obsolescence. A person holding the 
property for life, however, would be en- 
titled to the deduction. Of course, equi- 
table ownership, though the property is 
subject to a mortgage or deed of trust, 
will qualify for the deduction. 

The text of my new bill, which carries 
out the policy of the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders, follows: 

HR. — 

Bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to allow a depreciation deduction for 
the wear and tear of real property used as 
the taxpayer's principal residence 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That (a) 

part VII of subchapter B of chapter 1 of the 

Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 

additional itemized deductions for individ- 

uals) is amended by redesignating section 

217 as section 218 and by inserting after sec- 

tion 216 the following new section: 

“Src. 217. DEPRECIATION OF RESIDENCE. 

„(a) GENERAL RuLe—There shall be al- 
lowed as a depreciation deduction in the case 
of a taxpayer who is an individual a reason- 
able allowance for the exhaustion, wear and 
tear (including a reasonable allowance for 
obsolescence) of property owned by him and 
used as his principal residence. 

“(b) Proper MrerHonp.—The term ‘reason- 
able allowance’ as used in subsection (a) 
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shall Include (but shall not be limited to) 
an allowance computed in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate, under the straight line method. 

“(c) Basis ror Depreciation.—The basis 
on which exhaustion, wear and tear, and 
obsolescence are to be allowed shall be the 
adjusted basis provided in section 1011 for 
the purpose of determining the gain on the 
sale or other disposition of such property, 
except that (1) the basis of a residence or 
any part thereof acquired from a decedent 
within the meaning of section 1014(b), or 
acquired by gift, shall be the same as it would 
be in the hands at the decedent or the donor, 
as the case may be, or the last owner by 
whom it was not acquired from a decedent 
or by gift, and (2) the basis, however deter- 
mined, shall be reduced by an adjustment 
for exhaustion, wear and tear, and obsoles- 
cence to the extent sustained prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1962, either by the taxpayer or any 
decedent or donor with respect to whose 
basis the taxpayer's basis is determined. 

„d) OW. sr. For the purpose of ap- 
plying subsection (a), a principal residence 
shall be deemed owned by the taxpayer if 
legal or beneficial ownership of the property 
the taxpayer. In the case of property 
by one individual for life with remain- 
another individual, the deduction 
be computed as if the life tenant were 
absolute owner of the property and shall 
allowed to the life tenant. In the case 
property held in trust or in an estate, the 
tion deduction under this section 
allowed to the individual who by 
the terms of the trust instrument, will, or 
law of succession is permitted to occupy the 
property and who, in fact, uses the property 
as his principal residence.” 

(b) The table of sections for such part VII 


1 15 


F 


“Src. 217. DEPRECIATION OF RESIDENCE. 
“Sec. 218. Cross REFERENCES.” 

(o) The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply only with respect to taxable years 
ending after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 


Estonian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the year 
1918 saw the end of the bloodiest and 
costliest war the world had known until 
that time. Belligerents and neutrals 
alike were glad to see that human car- 
nage stop and they all welcomed the re- 
turn of peace. To some people 1918 
ushered in a new era; it brought them a 
prize for which they had been fighting 
for generations and even for centuries. 
In that year they regained their na- 
tional independence and freedom. Es- 
tonians were among these people. 

The Estonian people had settled in 
their historic land long before our era, 
There in a northerly outpost of Europe 
they led a quiet and contented, but 
strenuous and hardy life. They con- 
stituted one of the smallest and most 
homogenous ethnic groups in Europe, 
seldom numbering more than 1 million 
souls, But they succeeded in maintain- 
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ing their national identity, their distinct 
national traits and characteristics, and 
their love for freedom. In the year 1710 
their country was overrun by the Rus- 
sians and they were forced to accept the 
autocratic regime imposed upon them. 
For more than 200 years they lived 
under Russian oppression and they 
never liked it. Their chief desire during 
all that time was to be free, but they 
were unable to attain their freedom 
without help from others. Events in the 
course of the First World War worked in 
their favor. When the czarist regime 
in Russia was overthrown, that Govern- 
ment’s rule over other nationalities was 
shattered. Then Estonians felt free, and 
on February 24 of 1918 they proclaimed 
their Independence. 

That was exactly 44 years ago, and 
unfortunately the new and independent 
Estonia born on that day ceased to exist 
very early in the last war. Since then 
unhappy Estonians are suffering under 
Communist totalitarianism, but their 
hope for freedom and their desire for in- 
dependence is not diminished. These 
ideals still live in their hearts and minds; 
and they still cling to them as stead- 
fastly as did their forefathers while suf- 
fering under czarist oppression. Their 
friends join them in the celebration of 
the 44th anniversary of their inde- 
pendence day and hope that they will 
again attain their cherished goal, free- 
dom and independence. ; 


Urban Cabinet Post Faces Fight in 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. McFPALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Modesto, Calif., Bee in support 
of the establishment of a Department of 
Urban Affairs. 

Although the Congress yesterday saw 
fit to defeat this reorganization, the 
creation of a Department of Urban Af- 
fairs and Housing is so important that 
I feel confident it will be established in 
the not too distant future. 

Following is the text of the editorial: 
URBAN CABINET Post Faces FIGHT IN 
CONGRESS 

President John F. Kennedy in his state of 
the Union message to Congress renewed his 
request for a Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing to prevent further deteriora- 
tion of the cities which he termed America's 
glory but sometimes America’s shame. 

Notwithstanding the President's strong 
case for such a Department to coordinate 
programs for urban renewal, tmproved hous- 
ing, better mass transit, ald to airports, hos- 
pitals and transportation, and attacks on 
crime, delinquency, and slums, the proposal 
faces a bitter ight in Congress. 

Opposition to the Department is coming 
from the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Association of Manufacturers and 
the National Association of Real Estate 
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Boards, as well os from many Republican and 
southern Congressmen. 

Some of the points of the opposition must 
be assayed by the public as to whether they 
are excuses or valid reasons. Southern dis- 
sent Is based at least in part on the reports 
that Robert C. Weaver, a Negro, would be 
the first Secretary of Urban Affairs, although 
some of this has been undercut by more re- 
cent speculation that Weaver would succeed 
Abraham Ribicoff as Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare if the latter should 
retire to run for the Senate. 

Also the fear has been raised that under 
a Department of Urban Affairs the Govern- 
ment’s home financing programs might be 
reduced—or subjected to antidiscrimination 
regulations. On these the President needs 
to spell out his policies unequivocally. 

It also will be necessary to overcome the 
indifference or open antagonism of Congress- 
men from predominantly rural districts and 
this could be done partially by pointing out 
that 203 of the 483 localities now sharing in 
the urban renewal program have fewer than 
50,000 population. 

The overweening point is that if the Gov- 
ernment is to be representative of the people 
it must give recognition to the urban areas 
which have 7 out of every 10 Americans and 
may have the Nations biggest and most 
pressing problems. 


The Resurgence of Anti-Semitism 
in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent articles appearing in the New York 
Times and in the New York Herald 
Tribune I have read with keen interest 
and a deep sense of personal distaste of 
the resurgence of anti-Semitism in Rus- 
sia. This anti-Semitism isa milder form 
than that which existed in the days 
of the pogroms. Jews are not being ex- 
ecuted or shipped off to Siberia, but 
nonetheless anti-Semitism in a more 
Subtle but vicious form is prevalent in 
many parts of the Soviet Union today. 

Nine years ago on the floor of this 
House I spoke out against the brutal 
Soviet policy of anti-Semitism which 
then existed in Russia and I do so again 
today. I believe it is my duty to speak 
out here on behalf of these oppressed 
people to once again ask that action be 
taken to place this country on record as 
opposing this evil. 

I think the remarks that I made 9 
years ago are just as pertinent today. 
At that time I said: 

I am gravely concerned and deeply shocked 
at the wave of anti-Semitism in Russia. The 
General Assembly of the United Nations has 
convened again. As a Member of Congress. 
I strongly urge that the United States. 
through its delegates to the United Nations, 
take speedy action to bring these Commu- 
nist outrages against the Jews before the 
United Nations to help stop these inhuman 
acts which are so patently a violation of 
fundamental human rights. 


We must immediately denounce grow- 
ing anti-Semitism in the Communist 
world and see that the free governments 
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and the United Nations vigorously pro- 
tests against it. The persecution and 
killing of Jewish people behind the Iron 
Curtain are part of the planned Com- 
Munist campaign to enslave the entire 
free world. The Soviet Union must not 
be permitted to carry out their horrible 
Practices as Hitler did. The free world 
must never forget the merciless slaughter 
of 6 million Jews by Hitler and his Nazi 
henchmen. 

The Kremlin's assault and persecution 
of the Jewish people make it quite clear 
that the Moscow terror has for its real 
target the eradication of religion itself. 
As an American and of Catholic faith, 
I have always fought against and con- 
demned race hatred and intolerance 
against minorities. I have always main- 
tained that whenever one religious group 
Suffers persecution, no other religious 
group is assured of immunity therefrom. 
When Jewish rights and liberties are 
trammeled upon, likewise Catholic and 
Protestant rights and liberties are grave- 
ly endangered. 

The arrests of Catholic priests and 
the brutalities inflicted upon them and 
the grave harm and injustices done to 
the Catholic Church behind the Iron 
Curtain are a pattern now extended to 
the Jewish people. The atrocities com- 
mitted by Russia against such outstand- 
ing prelates of the Catholic Church as 
Cardinal Mindszenty and Archbishop 
Stepinac and others have already aroused 

conscience of the free world and 
Clearly show that Russia wants to en- 
Slave freemen everywhere. The clos- 
ing of the borders by the Kremlin pre- 
vent the Jewish victims from leaving the 
Tron Curtain to seek shelter and refuge 
in the democratic State of Israel and 
elsewhere, and heaps cruelty upon 
cruelty. 

The United States has always been 

torchbearer of freedom and democ- 
racy. We have been and must continue 
be the beacon light in the free world. 
The moral weight of the United States 
Must be brought to bear against this 
anti-Semitism by Russia. I firmly be- 
-lieve that the United States and our 
Tepresentatives in the United Nations 
ould strongly condemn the anti- 
Jewish policy of the Kremlin. I urge 
that appropriate action be taken forth- 
l I am submitting herewith a reso- 
ution to the House of Representatives 
and ask that my distinguished colleagues 
ously join with me in adopting 

same. The resolution reads as follows: 
Whereas the entire free world is deeply 
Concerned over the growing anti-Semitism 

in the Soviet Union; and 

the campaign of hate and per- 
Secution now being conducted against the 
abh people behind the Iron Curtain is 

Orrent to all free peoples and increase 
1 threat to the religious freedom of all 
Tee peoples; and 
tru nereas the people of the United States, 
8 to their tradition and heritage, vigor- 
— condemn bigotry and race hatred and 

ngiy believe in freedom of religion and 

all the fundamental rights of man; and 
ot R reas it is appropriate that the House 
deng sentatives place itself on record by 
Se dee and opposing the growing anti- 
tt tism in the Soviet Union: Therefore be 


resolved, That the House of Representa- 
es hereby expresses its profound sense of 
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indignation and shock at the growing anti- 
Semitism and the campaign of hate and 
persecution being conducted against the 
Jewish people in the Soviet Union. 

Sec. 2. (a) The President is requested 
to convey to the Soviet Union an expression 
of the grave concern of the people of the 
United States over this growing anti-Semi- 
tism, and to seek assurances that prompt and 
appropriate action will be taken to stop all 
forms of bigotry and race hatred against the 
Jewish people now living in the Soviet Un- 
ion, 

(b) The President is further requested 
to urge the Soviet Union to allow all Jewish 
persons within their borders who desire to 
do so to emigrate and to seek refuge and 
salvation in Israel and other free lands. 

Sec. 3. The President is requested to take 
all possible immediate steps, through the 
United States delegation to the United 
Nations, to bring before the United Nations 
and before the bar of world opinion the 
facts about the cruel mistreatment of Jew- 
ish people living within the Soviet Union, 
to the end that such mistreatment shall 
cease, 


Amendment of Juvenile Court Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on the District 
of Columbia that considered and report- 
ed favorably H.R. 6747, amending the Ju- 
venile Court Act of the District of Colum- 
bia, I heartily join with the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, the Hon- 
orable James C. Davis of Georgia, in sup- 
port of the Juvenile Court Act for the 
District. 

The crimes of violence that have been 
committed over a period of years by ju- 
veniles under the age of 18 is startling. 
As a matter of fact, between July 1, 1959, 
and April 1, 1960, there were more crimes 
committed by juveniles of the ages of 16 
and 17 than there were between the ages 
of 18 and 20. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my considered opin- 
ion that the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee has done an outstanding job in 
reporting H.R. 6747 to the House for its 
consideration. My experience in the 
prosecution of criminal cases in Tennes- 
see covers a period of more than a quar- 
ter of a century, and as a result of this 
experience in dealing with crime I have 
come to a definite conclusion as to the 
method that should be used in combat- 
ting crime. I do not believe there is a 
greater deterrent to antisocial conduct 
more effective than the certainty of ap- 
prehension, together with a speedy trial 
and adequate punishment. 

Mr. Speaker, I was astounded to learn 
when I sat in on these hearings that ju- 
veniles charged with the crimes of rape 
and murder under the age of 18 could 
be tried in a juvenile court. In my State 
of Tennessee, our juvenile courts have 
no jurisdiction whatsoever in rape and 
murder cases, regardless of the age of 
the accused. Our statute in Tennessee 
creating the juvenile court specifically 
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provides that persons charged with these 
serious offenses are to be tried in a court 
enjoying general jurisdiction in criminal 
cases. : 

Mr, Speaker, Judge Davis, the subcom- 
mittee chairman, has been most diligent 
in these hearings and I believe that, 
should H.R. 6747 become the law here in 
the District, it will operate as a great 
deterrent. 

It is shameful that in the Capital City 
of the Nation so many crimes of violence 
have been committed by juveniles that 
the police department had to issue a set 
of instructions to Washingtonians who 
traverse the streets here after dark. The 
police department even suggested that 
persons in an automobile who were ap- 
proached by a suspicious looking person, 
immediately move off rapidly even if it 
means running a red light. I was 
shocked to learn that five women were 
ravished in 4 days in the middle of 1961 
and that four of the rapes were com- 
mitted within 13 hours. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that rapes and as- 
saults have been committed in the day- 
time and at night on the streets and in 
homes and, upon occasion, even in busi- 
ness establishments. 

I believe it would be manifestly in the 
public interest that the jurisdiction of 
the juvenile court, in handling youth 
offenders, should be reduced from 18 to 
16 years. 

The Metropolitan Police Department 
of the District of Columbia has an un- 
usually effective leader in Chief Robert 
V. Murray, and his Department has been 
doing a splendid job under adverse cir- 
cumstances. Here in the District we 
have nearly 3,000 policemen, and 50 
police dogs have been secured and 
trained and are now assisting in patrol- 
ling this area. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not greatly con- 
cerned whether the court hearing juve- 
nile cases is called a juvenile court, 
or whether it is a branch within 
the municipal court. What this 
District needs is an additional judge to 
promptly hear and determine cases 
within his jurisdiction. I believe that 
H.R. 6747, if given a trial, will effectively 
meet the needs of this community at the 
present time. If it should develop that 
additional judges, other than the two 
provided for in the bill, are needed, the 
Congress can act promptly on the 
matter. 

Mr. Speaker, suffice it to say that I 
heartily support the measure, as re- 
ported by the District Committee, and 
hope that it will receive favorable action 
by the House, 


Colonel Glenn’s Epochal Flight 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, the heroic 
flight of Lt. Col. John Glenn on last 
Tuesday was a monumental achievement 
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of which America can be justly proud. 
We can also be proud of the fact that all 
phases of the project were done openly 
and with complete publicity. The flight 
was a triumph not only to Colonel Glenn 
but also to the scientists, engineers, and 
technicians who worked on the project. 

Colonel Glenn has the admiration of 
all of us, not only because of his patience 
and steady nerves in the face of many 
postponements, but also because of his 
complete mastery of his vehicle in space 
and his splendid demeanor after the suc- 
cessful conclusion of his flight. 

We give thanks for Colonel Glenn’s 
safe return, and we are also tremendously 
grateful for the very definite knowledge 
that his epochal flight gave to us as this 
Nation moves ever further into the con- 
quest of outer space. z 

There is little more that I can add to 
what has already been said in praise of 
this wonderful American. As long as we 
have men like him in this great country 
of ours, we need never fear for its future. 


Fort Worth Lions and Lions Interna- 
tional Build Bridge of Good Will With 
Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
through broad press coverage, our na- 
tional efforts to improve and expand 
good relations with other countries are 
generally known to the public. Often, 
the results are weighed against the cost 
in the formation of public opinion con- 
cerning these efforts at international 
good will. 

However, the Fort Worth Lions Club, 
in the finest tradition of Lions Inter- 
national, has demonstrated how private 
citizens acting under wise leadership 
can accomplish great things in the way 
of international good will and fellowship. 

Recently, the Fort Worth Lions Club 
arranged to be host to 20 Monterrey, 
Nuevo Leon, Mexico Lions and their 
wives, and assisted the visiting citizens of 
Mexico in arranging a tour of many 
other Texas cities. Other Lions organ- 
izations participated in a grand Texas 
welcome to the visitors. 

Bill Turner, now president-elect of the 
Fort Worth Lions Club, was one of those 
acepting a major responsibility in ar- 
ranging a highly efficient and effective 
reception for the visitors to Texas. His 
work exemplifies what a private citizen 
can do in extending a friendly hand 
across a national boundary. 

Previously, the Fort Worth Lions Club 
members had visited Monterrey and the 
visit of the citizens of Mexico to Texas 
was a return of friendship and hos- 
pitality. 

No amount of national diplomacy can 
have the impact for good that stems from 
these exchanges of good fellowship be- 
tween friendly, informed people with a 
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common bond like that provided by Lions 
International. 

To illustrate the effectiveness of such 
good will programs, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
to the Recor today, an article, entitled 


Brothers of the Border,” from the Feb- 


ruary 1962 edition of The Lion: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BROTHERS OF THE BORDER 

From the moment the 20 Monterrey, 
Nuevo Leon, Mexico Lions and their wives 
crossed the border into the United States, 
the welcome for them was warm, continu- 
ous, and sometimes bewildering. 

As Prof. Manuel Flores Varela, immediate 
past president of the Monterrey club and 
Lieutenant Governor of the Mexican State 
of Nuevo Leon, put it: “We feel a little em- 
barrassed to have so many fine atten- 
tions Half the Lions couldn't speak 
English, but enthusiastic greetings bridged 
the language gap, and friendship solved the 
border differences. 

Such open-armed reception was under- 
standable. The delegation from Monterrey 
represented the world’s largest Lions Club 
(830 members). It was repaying a visit made 
to Monterrey by Fort Worth club members 
a year ago, and the Texan inclination for 
bigness has international renown. 

A full month’s planning had gone into 
making sure that the Mexican Lions’ whirl- 
wind weekend bus tour of Texas cities 
would run smoothly. Bill Turner, vice presi- 
dent of the Fort Worth Club, sent a raft of 
letters and made numerous phone calls to 
untangle procedural paperwork. City ofi- 
cials and police departments in Texas were 
contacted so that the Monterrey bus would 
not be hindered in any way. A detailed 
itinerary for the visiting Mexican Lions had 
to be worked out, then checked with Mon- 
terrey President Roberto G. Cantu. U.S. Vice 
President LYNDON JOHNSON, and Texas Gov. 
Price Daniel sent their blessings on the 
project. 

So as soon as the delegation stepped across 
the border at Laredo, Tex., late one Thursday 
morning, there was a welcoming party of 
Fort Worth Mayor John Justin, Jr., Bill 
Turner, and R. H. Coquat, past president of 
the Encinal, Tex., Lions Club. Mayor Jus- 
tin presented President Cantu with a glass- 
framed proclamation designating the fol- 
lowing day, a Friday, as Monterrey Day, 
the first time that Fort Worth has bestowed 
such an honor on a foreign city. 

With the opening ceremonies over, the 
Monterrey Lions boarded their chartered bus 
for the 400-mile trip to Fort Worth, led out 
of Loredo by a siren-sounding police escort. 
At each major city along the route—San An- 
tonio, Austin, Waco, and Hillsboro—other 
police waited to make way for the Mexican 
visitors through teeming metropolitan traf- 
fic. (Only at West, Tex., just south of Fort 
Worth, did the careful planning hit a snag: 
A siren sounded, this time by a highway 
patrolman who stopped the bus to give the 
driver a ticket—later canceled—for speed- 
ing.) 

Once in Fort Worth, the big doings really 
started. Late that night there was a recep- 
tion given for the Monterrey Lions by the 
host club to renew acquaintances. Early 
next morning, they boarded their bus for a 
tour of the city (zoo, aircraft plant, art mu- 
seum) with Fort Worth Lion Sam Silva as 
guide and interpreter. 

Lunch that day was in the old western 
US. tradition with a special Texas touch—a 
barbecue on the 30th floor of a newly com- 
pleted office building. 

down into their hotel lobby that 
evening, the Mexican Lions got a booming 
welcome from the 45-piece Lions Club Band 
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of Greater Fort Worth. Then there was a re- 
ception in the home of Fort Worth past 
President Raymond Nichols, who had led the 
Texas visit to Monterrey, At a dinner dance 
that night in a fashionable country club, 
Lion Tommy Thompson, a city councilman, 
capped off the long Fort Worth greeting by 
presenting Monterrey President Cantu with 
an honorary citizenship plaque, 

Early the next day, Saturday, the Fort 
Worth Lions made their goodbyes to the 
Monterrey Lions and turned them over to 
their next hosts, the Dallas and Dallas (Cen- 
tral) clubs. Dallas Mayor Earle Cabell was 
on hand for the official welcome that started 
the festivity-filled tour of that city. There 
were more receptions, a tour of Southern 
Methodist University, and a visit to an 
amusement park. 

By the time the Monterrey Lions were 
homeward bound on Sunday, they had en- 
joyed more than a weekend's worth of happy 
activity. But more important than the ac- 
tivities themselves was the exchange of good 
feeling which the visit made possible. As 
the Dallas Lions saw it: In times like these 
when international relations elsewhere in 
the world are tense, it is a distinct pleasure 
to extend again the hand of friendship to 
our long-time friends across the border,” 

Answered Mexican Consul Samuel M. 
Pereyra in a letter to Fort Worth President 
Grady H. Helm: “What your Lions Club did 
for these fellow citizens of mine is the great- 
est thing that I have ever witnessed, * * * 
I cannot find the words to tell you how 
much we of the Mexican Government ap- 
preciate this effort on your part except to 
say Thanks.“ 


You Fear the Least What You Know the 
Most About 


SPEECH 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, millions up- 
on millions of Americans and friends of 
this country are rejoicing in the superb 
achievement of an American test pilot. 
The mass media have been describing to 
us both the fantastic details of Colonel 
Glenn’s 81,000-mile trip and the tre- 
mendous wave of worldwide approbation 
which has followed that flight. We re- 
joice in his safety and have united to 
honor the steadfast courage and skill 
which enabled him to achieve for us 
and for the free world this signal 
advance. 

We would find it difficult to express 
our pride in John Glenn and the NASA, 
however, without observing that it is 
due as well to the thousands of other 
skilled hands and minds which made the 
flight possible. For example, approxi- 
mately 15,000 scientists, technicians, en- 
gineers, administrators, and factory 
workers, labored for as much as 4 years 
in the development and manufacture of 
the Mercury space capsule alone in & 
program directed by the McDonnell Air- 
craft Corp., and involving 4,000 subcon- 
tractors and suppliers throughout the 
country. Without the educated brain- 
power which this program represents, 
Tuesday's achievement could never have 
been. Nor would it have been attempted 
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Without such other necessary systems 
as the complex global tracking network 
Created by the NASA through the West- 
ern Electric Co. and four other private 
Corporations with help from the Lin- 
Coln Laboratory of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

In short, then, what Colonel Glenn's 
flight represents is a mutual effort of the 
several branches of American life in a 
Pooling of scientific know-how. It is be- 
yond question a tribute of the highest 
Order to American educational achieve- 
ment. 

It is not a final tribute, however; more 
remains to be done. We remember that 
the Soviets have launched and recovered 
& manned spacecraft weighing more than 
twice as much as the Friendship 7, re- 
Maining in orbit for a considerably 
Greater length of time, and effecting a 
Teturn on land. As President Kennedy 
observed on Tuesday, we have a long 
200 We started 


In this and in so many areas, however, 
We shall move forward confidently, at a 
Tate largely dependent upon the earnest- 
Ness with which we support and further 

_ American education. 

Important decisions determining our 
Support of that education will rest with 
this body. I am deeply hopeful that we 
Shall not evade our most serious respon- 

ties. In a letter from a hero whose 

day we celebrate today, the first 

ent of this Nation, we find a timely 
er: 

If there cannot be money found to answer 
the common p of education it is evi- 
dent that there is something amiss in the 
ruling political power. 


If there is another hero of the day— 
and there is indeed—it is Col. John 
Glenn. It seems appropriate in several 
Ways to quote him too. This recent ob- 
Servation, offered in the context of his 
Courageous undertaking, is no less pro- 
found 4 comment on the goals of Ameri- 
Can education: “You fear the least what 
You know the most about.” 

There is much to know in this day of 
Scientific revolution; and sometimes we 
may think that there is much to fear. 

Tuesday millions of Americans 
work to listen to news of the 
Magnificent flight. Among them were 
Millions of school children, into whose 
ms the radio coverage was broad- 
Cast. To them especially was this 
triumph of enormous significance. It is 
in those classrooms and the classrooms 
to come that such children will be of- 
fered—or not offered—worthy introduc- 
to the mysteries of the many broad- 
ening fields of knowledge, including 
ace science, into which they will be 
Called. It is there that such education, 
if we offer it will afford them the thor- 
dugh knowledge that dispels fear and 
Makes possible the kind of magnificent 
and courageous achievements which we 
have seen exemplified this week. 

Colonel Glenn has moved us forward 
at the same time that he has called us 

to ourselves, reminding us of what 

Can be accomplished through the Amer- 

ican brand of education. I join my col- 

eagues and countless others in offering 

and his fellow discoverers my sincere 
admiration and gratitude. 
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Difference Between a Republic and a 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February. 22, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr, Speaker, Mr. 
George Todt discusses the difference 
between a republic and a democracy in 
his column which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 13, 1962, issue of the Los Angeles 
Herald Examiner. Believing that my 
colleagues in Congress will benefit from 
reading Mr. Todt's column, I ask that it 
be printed in the appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

War Is a REPUBLIC? 
(By George Todt) 

“It is of great importance in a republic 
not only to guard against the oppression of 
its rulers, but to guard one part of society 
against the injustice of the other part.“ 
Alexander Hamilton, the Federalist. 

Are some of us confused about the difer- 
ence between a republic and a democracy? 
What is it, then? Who knows the correct 
answer? Let's analyze some facts without 
emotion today. 

In order to furnish my readers with light 
instead of heat, I went back a bit in his- 
torical times—just 33 years ago to be ex- 
act—and came up with some excerpts from 
a book officially compiled and issued by the 
U.S. War Department. 

It set forth exact and truthful definitions 
of a democracy. and of a republic, explaining 
the difference between both. 

Under the heading “Citizenship,” let's see 
what TM-2000-25 (published by U.S. War 
Department, Washington, November 30, 
1928) had to say about this by now con- 
troversial matter: 

“Democracy: (118-120). 

“A government of masses. 

“Authority derived through mass meeting 
or any other form of ‘direct’ expression. 

“Results in mobocracy. 

NEGATES PROPERTY 

“Attitude toward property is commu- 
nistic—negating property rights. 

“Attitude toward law is that will of the 
majority shall regulate, whether it be based 
upon deliberation or governed by passion, 
prejudice, and impulse, without restraint or 
regard to consequences. 

“Results in demagogism, license, agita- 
tion, discontent, anarchy. 

“Republic: (120-121). 

“Authority is derived through the election 
by the people of public officials best fitted to 
represent them. 

“Attitude toward property is respect for 
laws and individual rights and a sensible 
economic procedure. 

“Attitude toward law is the administration 
of justice in accord with fixed principles 
and established evidence, with a strict re- 
gard to consequences. 

AVOIDS EXTREMES 


“A greater number of citizens and extent 
of territory may be brought within its com- 


ass. 
2 “Avoids the dangerous extreme of either 
tyranny or mobocracy. 

“Results in statesmanship, liberty, reason, 
justice, contentment, and progress. 

“Is the standard form of government 
throughout the world. 

(A republic is a form of government 
under a constitution which provides for the 
election of (1) an executive and (2) a leg- 
islative body, who working together in a rep- 
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resentative capacity, have all the power of 
appointment, all power of legislation, all 
power to raise revenue and appropriate ex- 
penditures, and are required to create (3) 
a judiciary to pass upon the justice and 
legality of their governmental acts and to 
reorganize (4) certain inherent individual 
rights. 

“Take away any one or more of those four 
elements and you are drifting into autocracy. 
Add one or more to those four elements and 
you are drifting into democracy.“ 

—(Atwood.) 

121. Superior to all others: 

“Autocracy declares the divine right of 
kings; its authority cannot be questioned; 
its powers are arbitrarily or unjustly admin- 
istered. 

“Democracy is the direct rule of the people 
and has been repeatedly tried without 
success. 

“Our constitutional fathers, familiar with 
the strength and weakness of both auto- 
cracy and democracy, with fixed principles 
definitely in mind, defined a representative 
republican form of government. They 
‘made a very marked distinction between a 
republic and a democracy .. . and said re- 
peatedly and emphatically that they had 
founded a republic.“ 

The quotes above in parentheses inside 
TM ( Manual) 2000-25 are from 
“The Constitution of the United States” by 
Harry Atwood. 

There has been a steady attempt over the 
past three decades to erode our concept of 
what a constitutional republic really means 
to us. 

Let's consider the matter factually, not 
in the light of partisan politics. This has 
nothing to do with the Democrat or Re- 
publican party as such. 

Every American should be for our 
constitutional Republic. 

Democrats as much as Republicans, too. 


Telegram Sent to Colonel Glenn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, as an American, as well as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, I join my fel- 
low countrymen in being filled with ex- 
hilaration and pride at the accomplish- 
ment of American science in developing 
the know-how to achieve greatness in 
the exploration of outer space. 

As an engineer by profession, I am 
desirqus of pointing out to my colleagues 
that America’s great triumph in space 
technology came during National Engi- 
neers’ Week. 

In view of this fact, I am pleased to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
telegram sent by Mr. Murray Wilson, 
president of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, to Lt. Col. John H. 
Glenn congratulating our astronaut on 
his momentous flight: 

Fesrvary 20, 1962. 


Lt. Col. Jonn GLENN, 
Project Mercury Headquarters, 
Cape Canaveral, Fla.: 

Your historic orbital flight will be recorded 
as a milestone in American engineering and 
technology. It was a splendid personal 
achievement, and an outstanding example of 
teamwork involving industry, Government 
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agencies, the military services, and research 
and development in many diverse fields. We 
of the engineering profession feel that i is 
indeed fitting that the Nation’s first orbital 
fiight should be accomplished during Na- 
tional Engineers’ Week, an annual tribute to 
U.S, engineering knowledge and skill. 
Murray WILSON, 
President, National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers. 
Wasninorton, D.C. 


A Tribute to William Holsinger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a real feeling of privilege that I 
speak today on behalf of the Ohio 
Republican delegation of the 87th Con- 
gress, to pay tribute to one of the unusu- 
ally consecrated and loyal citizens of our 
free America, Col. H. William Holsinger. 
I am particularly happy to do this today 
because February 22, is the birthday of 
Bill Holsinger. Meeting together, the 
Republican men of Ohio asked me to 
speak for them, as I do for myself in 
extending birthday greetings and saying 
“thanks for a job well done.” 

On December 20, 1961, H. William 
Holsinger retired as manager of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Regional Office of the 
Veterans’ Administration. Col. Bill Hol- 
singer has “stacked arms” and is now 
beginning to enjoy the luxury of a life 
without schedules or deadlines. His 
stern Pennsylvania-Dutch heritage 
would not consider such a light hearted 
way of life until all parts were neatly 
cleaned up and stored away in their 
proper niche. Now that is done—and 
with the same zeal he applied to his life 
of service—he is embarking on his leisure 


years. 

William Holsinger, born on February 
22, 1900, is a lineal descendant of a 
family with their roots deep in the soil 
of America. Early immigrants to Wil- 
liam Penn’s colony along the eastern 
seaboard and then service in the Colonial 
Army during the Revolutionary War is 
typical of the heritage bestowed on him 
by his forebears. Each conflict found a 
member of the Holsinger family enrolled 
in the ranks and several battlefield 
crosses exemplify their ultimate sacrifice. 
Late in World War I, young Bill Hol- 
singer, true to his lineage, volunteered 
for service. An early cessation of hostil- 
ities terminated his active service in that 
conflict but it did not quench the inner 
fire of service to his country. 

In the early twenties, after moving to 
Ohio, he joined the Ohio National Guard 
and shortly after became the bugler for 
Gen, (then colonel) Ludwig Connelly 
of the 145th Infantry. 

This recognition of his musical ability 
was no coincidence. The innate love of 
the silver-tipped notes of the cornet had 
appealed to Bill very early—and with 
his usual perseverance—he became the 
master of this musical instrument at an 
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early age. To this day—hundreds of 
miles are but minutes away if there is a 
military band concert to be heard upon 
arrival. If he is more attentive to the 
trumpet section—and nods approvingly 
after the spirited passages of Sousa’s 
“Stars and Stripes Forever“ —it is truly 
the accolade of one of the finest—for 
Bill did play cornet under the March 
King, John Philip Sousa. 

A graduate of the University of Akron 
in 1924 and Cleveland Law School in 
1927, Bill Holsinger taught and coached 
athletes for several years before enter- 
ing the practice of law. 

In the early thirties he became one 
of the young trial attorneys in the U.S. 
District Attorney’s Office for Northern 
District of Ohio. Following this he went 
to other positions of trust in public serv- 
ice, in the city of Cleveland, and the 
State of Ohio. During these important 
early years of his career—he still gave 
unstintingly of himself to community 
and charity work. 

Following Pearl Harbor, Lt. William 
Holsinger, Infantry, ORC, again volun- 
teered to serve his country in an 
emergency. He was called to active 
duty and immediately put in counter- 
espionage duty in the highly indus- 
trialized Ohio River Valley. His ability 
was soon recognized and when the Army 
organized their first CIC School in Chi- 
cago in 1942, Lieutenant Holsinger was 
on the faculty and soon became the As- 
sistant Commandant of that school. 

While a good soldier and willing to 
perform his assignment, Bill wanted to 
get to a combat zone. Soon he was en 
route to the Philippines with the 80th 
(Wildcat) Infantry Division where he 
shortly entered into combat. His early 
training as a young Infantry officer was 
soon to exact its toll when the repeated 
firings of the heavy 80-mm. mortar in 
combat began to affect his hearing. 
Shortly thereafter he joined the 11th 
Airborne Division for its occupation duty 
in northern Japan but this was not to 
last long. 

With the Allied decision to prosecute 
those guilty of war crimes, Major Hol- 
singer was summoned for duty as execu- 
tive officer of the Judge Advocate’s Sec- 
tion of Gen. Douglas MacArthur's Su- 
preme Allied Command Headquarters in 
the Far East. Because of his earlier 
training in the U.S. district attorney’s 
office, and his capacity for thoroughly 
building his cases, he established an 
enviable reputation in this position and 
upon his departure was awarded the 
Army Commendation Medal. 

With World War II and the war 
crimes trials behind him, Bill decided 
that he and his lovely wife Maude, whom 
he married on August 30, 1930, would 
travel a bit before he resumed his prac- 
tice of law. His intentions were of the 
best but his ancestry was not to be 
denied. Soon he was deeply engrossed 
in his practice and a greater demand for 
his services in the community caused the 
cancellation of these well-laid travel and 
vacation plans. A short trip to Europe 
was realized but a return to Japan had 
to be deferred. 

On October 4, 1954, William Holsinger 
Was sworn in as the third manager in the 
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history of the Veterans’ Administration 
regional office at Cleveland, Ohio. He 
then became responsible for the veterans 
benefits program for over 750,000 vet- 
erans of northern Ohio. 

That he was acutely aware of the mag- 
nitude of this task was evident 2 days 
later when he appeared before the Disa- 
bled Americans Veterans and pledged 
himself to serve the veterans and their 
families of his area 24 hours a day and 
365 days a year if necessary to get the 
job done. He declared an “open door” 
policy for his office and invited public in- 
spection of any and all parts of the 
regional office. 

Every veterans’ organization and their 
auxiliaries in Ohio soon had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing this pledge of service 
repeated at their meetings. Incredulous 
at first, everyone soon found this dedi- 
cated individual meant exactly what he 
said from their platforms. He was in his 
office to hear their stories; he took their 
telephone calls even late at night; he re- 
sponded to their letters and he appeared 
at their meetings. He personally set an 
example of service that very soon infil- 
trated every work level of the VA re- 
gional office. 

His vigorous support of the national 
service officers stationed in the Cleve- 
land regional office brought about a high 
degree of cooperation with these skilled 
representatives that made this relation- 
ship extremely unusual in VA history- 
Testimonials of the high regard and 
esteem which Bill Holsinger engendered 
from these worthly critics of veteran 
service were the plaques and honors from 
every service organization represented in 
the area of the Cleveland regional office- 
These were the tributes accorded the 
man in their midst whom they had ad- 
judged as serving them best. 

During Bill Holsinger’s tenure as man- 
ager of the Cleveland regional office he 
met with the many changes required of 
his office, additional responsibilities, re- 
vised procedures, mechanization, and, 
finally, conversion to the automatic 
data-processing system being introduced 
into the Veterans’ Administration. 

As one of the pioneer automatic data 
processing stations, Cleveland met the 
problem, met the deadlines and brought 
distinction to the northern Ohio re- 
gional office by mastering this tremen- 
dous conversion without one single wo 
of criticism from service organizations, 
press or radio. Areas of possible trouble 
had been anticipated and a way to cor- 
rect the trouble had been devised. A 
delayed widow's check received import- 
ant attention and if the delay were un- 
usual—Bill Holsinger’s name was on the 
request to get financial relief to that 
widow at once. His personal interest in 
service to our veterans included mid- 
winter inspections of GI home construc- 
tion; his visits to the campus of Ohio 
schools and colleges and to night 
schools; his inspections of the Ohio 
Soldiers and Sailors Home; his many 
conferences with probate judges; his at- 
tendance at service officer schools, and 
many other unsung personal efforts 
which attest to the true dedication of 
Bill Holsinger in his leadership of the 
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Cleveland regional office from October 
4, 1954, to December 20, 1961. 

Now, this kind and understanding citi- 
zen, this civilian-soldier, this dedicated 
American has stacked his weapon, laid 
aside his pen and with his lifelong help- 
Mate at his side is going to travel and 
rest, revisit old scenes and renew old 
Acquaintances. It is a well earned and 
certainly a deserved respite from his 
busy life of service to his country and his 
fellow man. 

Many of our veterans carry their 
chins a little higher; many of their fami- 
lies are better cared for; many are bet- 
ter housed and are more responsible citi- 
zens because of his personal interest, his 
unwavering devotion and abiding loyalty 

his credo of “Service to those who 
Served.” 

So to Col. William Holsinger as he 
€nters into his retirement we say: May 
all your sunsets be glowing red to set you 
Merrily on your way and all of your to- 
Morrows be filled with the joys and 
Pleasures of life which you so diligently 
earned and so richly deserve. Godspeed 
and good health. 


Rotary’s 57th Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I call 
attention to the following editorial which 
appeared today in the Millburn and 
Short Hills Item, a fine weekly news- 
Paper published in my congressional 
district. 

The editorial salutes the more than 
11,000 Rotary Clubs of the world, and 
their members, on the 57th anniversary 
Of the organization’s founding. In plac- 
ing this tribute to Rotarians before my 
Coleagues, I wish to join the editor of the 
Item, Mr. Charles E. Paulson, in offer- 
ing my congratulations to them for the 
excellent work they have done at the 
Community level throughout the years. 

Rorary's 57TH ANNIVERSARY 

Fifty-seven years ago, when the motorcar 
stin t cries of “Get a horse” and the 
airplane could fiy for no more than a few 

utes; a new kind of club for businessmen 

Was born. It was the Rotary Club and today, 

Countries around the world, the 57th anni- 
Versary of the founding of that club is being 
Celebrated by more than 11,000 Rotary Clubs 
that have descended from it. 

It was in Chicago, on February 23, 1905, 
bs t a young lawyer, Paul P. Harris, Rotary's 
Zunder, gathered with three business as- 
Sociates and formed the nucleus of the 
Organization which now numbers in its 
global ranks more than a half million busi- 
0 and professional men—doctors, lawyers, 
retallerg, educators, and hundreds of other 

Presentatives of different vocations. 

3 Millburn, the Rotary Club has 53 mem- 
each selected not only on the basis of 
Vocation, but also for his interest in serv- 

ae this community, in raising its standards 

1 business and profesional practices, and 

accepting his personal responsibilities for 
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the betterment of human understanding as 
& Means of insuring world peace. 

With Rotarians everywhere dedicated to 
the attainment of these goals, Rotary is con- 
veying its message of service to millions of 
people and is exerting a tremendous force 
for the good of all. 

For their devotion to the ideal of being 
throughtful of and helpful to others, we 
salute Rotarians of the world, and wish them 
still greater success in their prorgam of 
service, 


The Orlove Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, only Art 
Buchwald would have the reportorial 
know-how, plus the good sense and 
good humor, to uncover the Orlove plan. 
He even beat J. Edgar Hoover. The ar- 
ticle follows: 

Tue ORLOV PLAN 
(By Art Buchwald) 

Panis.—The way for a newspaperman to get 
reams of mail these days is to write a piece 
attacking the John Birch Society, General 
Walker, and any of the extreme rightwing 
groups which seem to be having a renaissance 
in the United States. 

A recent article suggesting that General 


~ Walker look under his bed every night if 


he wanted to find Communists, brought in 
the best batch of mail we've had since we 
wrote that James Whistler was an orphan 
and painted somebody else's mother. 

The letters in their denunciation seemed 
to follow a pattern and we were quite puz- 
zled by it until by accident we found our- 
selves in Maxim's sitting next to a Russian 
named Serge Orlov, who was eating large 
portions of caviar and drinking vodka. 

We got to be friendly and pretty soon, 
after several vodkas, we asked him what 
he did, - 

“I used to be in charge of all Communist 
subversive activity in the United States,” he 
said. 

“You were?“ we asked in amazement. 

“Yes. Perhaps you have heard of the 
Orlov plan?” 

We admitted we hadn't, though we ex- 
plained it was because we hadn't kept up 
much on subversive activities in the United 
States recently. 

“The Orlov plan,” he said, swigging down 
anothed vodka, “was the most masterful sub- 
versive plan ever devised in the cold war. I 
received the Fourth Order of the Lenin Cross 
for it.” 

“What was it?” we asked. 

“I was in charge of all internal subversion 
in the United States from 1950 to just a few 
months ago. For years we had been trying 
to infiltrate the unions and the liberal groups 
but we made little headway. We were wast- 
ing our time and money. The United States 
was stronger than ever, its policy toward the 
Soviets had toughened and little damage was 
being done to American morale. 

“I realized something had to be done. 
Then I hit upon it. The Orlov plan. The 
only people willing to wreck the U.S. Govern- 
ment were the extreme rightwing groups. 
They were being ignored and yet they were 
the key to all internal subversion. I laid 
out a plan. I would have my agents organ- 
ize a program working through the extreme 
rightwing which would stand the United 
States on its head: 
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“First I would get the right wing to accuse 
Eisenhower of being a Communist. Then I 
wouid get them to call their own high Gov- 
ernment officials traitors. 

“Then I would see that the right wing 
attacked American United Nations repre- 
sentatives. I also would convince the right 
wing that Russia didn’t have atomic weapons. 

“Then I would encourage rumors that 
every one in the State Department was either 
a Communist or a homosexual. I gave orders 
to wreak havoc in the armed services by 
turning military officers against civilians. 
I even proposed they impeach Chief Justice 
Warren, and I laid out different attacks 
against anyone who advocated better educa- 
tion or health facilities in the United States. 
And the topper was that anyone who dis- 
agreed with this would be accused of being 
a card-holding Communist. 

“When I proposed the plan in Moscow the 
Kremlin thought I was crazy. But they fig- 
ured they had nothing to lose. Well, you can 
see the results for yourself. The seeds of 
doubt about America are being planted by 
their own people and we've been, making 
more progress in wrecking the U.S. Constitu- 
tion In the last few years than my predeces- 
sors have been able to do since the revo- 
lution.” 

“Then you mean all these extreme right- 
wing groups are really Communist dupes?” 
we asked in surprise. 

“Exactly, they're doing the Lord's work for 
the Soviet Union, and most of them don't 
even know it.” 

But why are you in Paris and why are you 
telling me all this?“ we asked him. 

He finished off the bottle of vodka. 
cause,” he said, “I defected.” 

Defected?“ 

Tes.“ he said smiling. Tou see, when I 
proposed the plan to the Kremlin they asked 
me how much it would cost. I said for a 
start about a million dollars, which they 
turned over to me to dispense. Well, what 
happened was when I got the extreme right- 
wing groups to help me, I discovered they 
insisted on putting up their own money. It 
didn't cost me a dime. And those people are 
loaded. So I just took the million dollars 
and deposited it in Switzerland. The Soviets 
heard about it and I decided I'd better defect. 
Anyhow, they still call it the Orlov plan. If 
I hadn't swiped the money, I might have 
been sleeping next to Lenin one of these 
days.” 


„Be- 


Little People to Little People Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, there 
are many young lads who are anxious 
to impress the youths of other lands, as 
to the advantages of American life for 
teenagers. This situation was brought 
to the fore, recently, in a program ini- 
tiated by Master Peter Rodino, son of 
our illustrious colleague from New Jer- 
sey, called little people to little people— 
a letter-writing crusade for peace 
through the exchange of correspondence 
between teenagers of other nations and 
the children of the United States. 

Youth, in its natural simplicity of un- 
derstanding, is basically dedicated to the 
simple ideologies of American life. The 
flourish of empty words, descriptive of 
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nothing, are strange to their style of 
writing. Youth sees freedom through 
every experience. Youth has a sense 
of ascertaining the real truths of exist- 
ence. 

In most instances where youth has 
failed to meet the challenges of life, 
lack of straight adult thinking has been 
the cause of youth’s failures. 

We congratulate young Peter Rodino 
and, of course, he has made his dad very 
proud. The old adage seems to be the 
proof in this case, “Like sire, like son.” 


Medical Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent I include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a story 
by Eve Edstrom, of the Washing- 
ton Post, regarding a Health, Education, 
and Welfare progress report on the op- 
eration of the Kerr-Mills medical assist- 
ance for the aged—MAA—program. 

I think this is another indication that 
the MAA program is not providing effec- 
tive assistance either in terms of num- 
bers or quality and quantity of service. 
The article follows: 

MEDICAL ASSISTANCE 
(By Eve Edstrom) 

Ninety-two cents of every $1 being spent 
on the Kerr-Mills medical assistance for the 
aged (MAA) program goes to pay the bills of 
recipients in three Northern States. 

The MAA programs, according to the 
American Medical Association, is the answer 
to the health-care needs of the aged who 
cannot afford to pay for their hospital and 
doctors’ bills. 

But the unevenness of the program, as 
implemented by the States, is apparent from 
an analysis of the latest MAA statistical sum- 
mary compiled by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

That summary shows that $13.9 million in 
Federal-local funds was spent for aged bene- 
ficiaries in December. Of that amount, more 
than $8 million was spent in New York, $3.4 
million in Massachusetts and $1.1 million in 
Michigan. 

Of the Nation’s almost 17 million aged, 
only 72,159 were MAA beneficiaries and 
51,549 lived in the three States spending the 
largest amounts. 

SEVENTEEN STATES PAYING 


While the American Medical Association 
says that 27 States have taken advantage of 
the MAA program enacted by Congress in 
the fall of 1960, the HEW summary shows 
that only 17 States and the Virgin Islands 
were making payments under the program 
in December, 

In some States the legislation is on the 
books but there is no appropriation for the 
program, Furthermore, there are only a 
handful of recipients in some of the 17 
States. For example, Louisiana lists 8 bene- 
ficlaries; New Hampshire, 25 and Utah, 27. 

There also is a wide disparity in the aver- 
age payments for recipients. In Kentucky 
the average payment was $15.60 and in Mary- 
land tt was $16.63. But in South Carolina 
it was $285.71 and in New York it was $285.43. 
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Michigan, with 4,253 recipients, aided 
fewer people than Maryland, which had 6,814 
recipients, but Michigan's expenditures were 
10 times that of Maryland. 

KERR'S AND MILLS’ STATES 

A negligible amount of MAA money is 
being spent in the home States of the pro- 
gram's authors, Representative WILBUR D. 
Mus, Democrat of Arkansas, and Senator 
ROBERT S. Kerr, Democrat of Oklahoma. 

Arkansas expenditures amounted to two- 
tenths percent of the total while Oklahoma's 
expenditures were four-tenths percent. 

Critics of the MAA program have said that 
a person's right to health-care benefits 
should depend on health-care needs and not 
on the State in which a patient may reside. 

But under the MAA program, eligibility 
qualifications and health-care benefits are 
set by the States and are dependent upon 
the amount of money State treasuries ap- 
propriate to match open-end Federal grants, 


Birmingham: Heart of the Deep South 
and the Land With a Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Forbes McKay, of Birmingham, has writ- 
ten a fine article about Birmingham and 
its potential for growth in the January 
1962 issue of Birmingham magazine. 
The magazine is published by the Bir- 
mingham Chamber of Commerce and is 
one of the finest publications of its kind. 
The South is just now coming into its 
own and the last half of the 20th cen- 
tury belongs to the South. Daily the 
people of the South are working out 
sound solutions to problems that have 
hindered the progress and development 
of the area for many years. At the 
heart of the Deep South is Alabama and 
in the center of Alabama is Birmingham, 
which will become the industrial and 
commercial hub of the Southeastern 
States. I think that many Members of 
the House will be interested in the prog- 
ress we are making in Birmingham and 
our hopes for the future as detailed in 
this fine article. 

BIRMINGHAM; CENTER OF THE LAND WITH A 
FUTURE 
(By Forbes McKay) 

Twenty years ago South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana were re- 
garded as the Nation's “economic problem 
No. 1.” Today this region, once the poorest 
in the United States, is “on its way to be- 
coming a productive giant in agriculture and 
industry,” said U.S. News & World Report in 
an article entitled The Deep South—Land 
With a Future“ in its issue of November 6, 
1961. 

These five States, generally referred to as 
the “Deep South” had an economy based 
on the old plantation system with cotton as 
the main source of income. Cheap hand 
labor had for generations planted, cultivated, 
and harvested the fiber which brought great 
wealth to the plantation owners. 

But when mechanical cultivation and har- 
vesting in the Southwest and Far West made 
it impossible for the Deep South to produce 
cotton in competition with mechanized farm- 
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ing in other areas it became necessary to 
turn to other sources of farm income. 

In 1939 the income per farm in Alabama 
was only $492 per year and the purchasing 
power of the predominantly rural population 
did not justify very much activity in the 
manufacturing or marketing of consumer 
items and there were practically no con- 
venlences, and cartainly no luxuries, on the 
average Alabama farm. 

It must be remembered that the State of 
Alabama Is in the exact center of the Deep 
South and the State is commonly referred to 
as the Heart of Dixie.” The startling re- 
covery of its economy since 1939 is almost 
unbelievable and is worth careful study by 
those who are looking for a region where 
business and industrial profits are almost 
unlimited now and will be for a long time to 
come. 

In 1939, 46 percent of the farm income 
in Alabama came from cotton and 31 per- 
cent from livestock; today only 25 percent 
comes from cotton and the income from 
livestock is 57 percent of the total. The net 
result is that as of today the average farm 
income is $4,720, an increase of 859 percent 
over what the poverty-stricken Alabama 
farmer received in 1939. 

+ It was this fantastic increase in farm in- 
come that first sparked the great industrial 
and business development of the State, with 
its Increase in payrolls of wage earners who 
at first were primarily engaged in satisfying 
the wants of agricultural communities, In 
time the workers in business and indus- 
trial activities added to the wealth and 
buying power of the total population. Banks 
in Alabama are now overflowing with money. 
In 1940 Alabama bank assets were $425,538,- 
000. In 1960 assets were $2,350,272,000, a 20- 
year increase of 452 percent. In the same 
period manufacturing has increased from 
$246 million to $1,771 million, an increase of 
621 percent. The increase in factory payrolls 
and income per farm has raised the State's 
per capita income from a miserable $282 in 
1940 to a comfortable $1,462 in 1960. This 
represents a 418-percent increase in the last 
20 years. 

The revolution in Alabama farming came 
when farmers turned from cotton to cattle, 
hogs, and poultry, and mechanized the pro- 
duction of field crops. Aberdeen Angus, 
whiteface Herefords, purebred hogs, and 
fine dairy breeds graze in rich pastures which 
are the natural result of the abundant rain- 
fall in the State. Today Alabama is also one 
of the leading broiler producers in the Na- 
tion, Peanuts and pecans are crops which 
are shipped to every State in the Nation. 
Candies, including both of these fine nuts, 
are produced in large quantities. Tomatoes, 
beans, and other vegetables are canned and 
fruits are frozen to satisfy the appetites of 
the region and beyond. Shrimp, crabs. 
oysters, and fish are also a source of im- 
portant income to the State. The U.S. News 
& World Report says, “Today the Deep South 
is becoming a reserve breadbasket of the Na- 
tion second only to the Middle West. 

But it is Industrialization which is bring- 
ing the greatest changes in the economy of 
Alabama and the other States of the Deep 
South. 

Industry is taking advantage of the many 
plus factors found in the Southeast. In 
addition to the vastly increased buying power 
of Alabama families, people are attracted to 
the State because there is a moderate and 
pleasant climate, unsurpassed recreational 
facilities, lakes and rivers teeming with fish 
and providing water sports as well as un- 
limited water for industrial use. Industry. 
too, because intelligent workers are available. 
There is a great abundance of resources in- 
cluding timber, iron ore, limestone, coal. 
natural gas, oll, and hydroelectric power, not 
to mention farm-produced raw materials 
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which are manufactured into useful con- 
Sumer products. 

Two of the major tire manufacturers have 
heavy production facilities in Alabama. 
Textiles, television tubes, vinyl floor covering, 
Pulp and paper products, building materials, 
Steel, aluminum, fabricated metal products, 
Synthetic fibers, plastics, and chemicals are 
Only a few of the many hundreds of items 
Produced in Alabama. Huntsville, Ala. has 
become a key center of missile production 
and space flight engines. In 10 years it has 
grown from 16,000 to 72,000 population. The 
Hayes Corp. in Birmingham is one of the 
leading contractors in the Nation for the 
Production of items for the National Aero- 
Nautics and Space Agency in 1961. 

Water transportation on the Warrior and 
Tennessee Rivers is playing a vital part in 
the industrial development of Alabama. The 

River Valley is the center of this 
Unparalleled economic growth. 

In the “heart of the Deep South” is Bir- 
Tingham, Ala. People are pouring into 
Birmingham at the rate of 10,000 to 12,000 
Per year. They come to take advantage of the 
Magnificent opportunities incident to the 
fantastic economic growth of the area. 

Residential developments extend for miles 
along the main highways leading into the 
City. The new residents come from all over 
the United States. They find here an oppor- 
tunity to make a good living and to live a 
Bood life. 

People in Birmingham live well if family 

me is any measure of good living. Bir- 
Mingham families (both white and Negro) 
have a higher family income than in other 
Cities in the Deep South. 

This higher purchasing power creates more 
Opportunity for the manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of consumer goods. 

Another reason why Birmingham is a pre- 
ferred location for manufacturers of con- 
Sumer items is that in addition to purchas- 
ing power, the new wealth of the entire 
— is ready to be spent for consumer 

ms. 


Birmingham is in the exact center of a 
region that can be reached easily and eco- 
nomically. Facilities for the transportation 
of manufactured goods are unequaled. 
Eight railroads and four airlines serve the 
city and many companies have private fleets 
Of trucks, either owned or leased. The high- 
Way systems of the Southeast serve Birming- 
ham admirably. Birmingham has been 
Called the hub of the trucking industry of 
the South. 

Birmingham is one of the finest places in 
America in which to live as well as to make 
& living. The people are friendly. The cli- 
Mate is moderate and pleasant. There is 
year-round enjoyment of recreational facili- 
ties of every kind. Cultural, religious, and 
educational institutions are the finest. 

It’s nice to be in Birmingham. 


Washington’s Farewell Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OY OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I have lis- 
tened today with great interest to the 
Bentleman from Indiana read Washing- 
ton's Farewell Address. We who are 
Tegarded as conservatives have enjoyed 
a great speech. I only hope a part of it 
Tubs off on our liberal brethren and the 

tration, 
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Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture's recent speech in 
Harrisburg left no doubt as to the ad- 
ministration’s desires for authority to 
move large groups of America’s populace 
from one section to another without re- 
gard to the preference or sensitivity of 
those involved. 

Spokesmen for the, administration's 
foreign trade program have summarily 
decided that American workers displaced 
in chosen occupations by the impact of 
import competition should be shifted to 
regions where production is unaffected 
and employment more plentiful. My 
colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT] 
told a meeting in Washington last week 
of the obvious consequences of the pro- 
gram which the entire Cabinet and an 
army of its underlings are huckstering. 
Glassworkers whose roots are in western 
Pennsylvania and who aspire only to 
remain in this residency of their na- 
tivity would perforce be driven. into 
population centers entirely strange to 
them for the express purpose of permit- 
ting products of another nation to dis- 
place the labor of those citizens of the 
United States. 


Now that the Secretary of Agricul- 


ture has released his plan, the small 


farmer who seeks to earn his livelihood 
in the verdant hills and valleys of Penn- 
sylvania and other fertile regions might 
have no other choice but to join his dis- 
placed industrial neighbor in a manu- 
facturing plant in the Middle West, the 
Far West, or—if the ultimate plans of 
our international leaders prevail—per- 
haps even in Tokyo, West Berlin, or 
Brussels. Oh, I have heard this propo- 
sition advanced many times in the argu- 
ment for free trade, Mr. Speaker. 

The doctrinaires occupying the expen- 
sive new quarters of the State Depart- 
ment see nothing at all wrong about 
shifting work opportunities from our na- 
tive land into the workshops and sweat- 
shops of Europe or Asia. 

Under the proposed farm program, the 
small farmer likewise may find no place 
else to go, for the mass production fac- 
tories which presumably would prosper 
under the original demands of the one- 
world trade plan are also in trouble. The 
typewriter manufacturer, machine tool 
company, and electric equipment maker 
have found that they cannot compete 
with the wages of foreign labor. Many 
have set up shop in countries where 
workers can be obtained at wages that 
have not been popular in this country 
since the early part of the century.. 

Mr. Freeman would apply strict pro- 
duction controls on small farmers, thus 
cutting down their already low income 
and in many cases making it impossible 
for them to continue in business. A 
farmer who is at least getting by under 
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present conditions would be forced to 
give up and, falling into the pattern 
proposed by the Department of Agricul-. 
ture, would necessarily have to move on 
to unfamiliar fields. 

Two editorials in the Johnstown (Pa.) 
Tribune-Democrat analyze the Freeman 
scheme. I ask unanimous consent to 
insert these editorials in the Recorp and 
commend them to your attention: 

Don’t PLOW UNDER Our Srarx's FARMS 

In the course of Pennsylvania’s—and the 
Nation’s—history a gradual shift occurred 
in the use of land. The urban areas grew 
and expanded, taking in much of what was 
once farmland. They did this in ways which 
could not have been anticipated. 
cities, like New York, grew straight up; some, 
like Los Angeles, spread out over mile after 
mile of countryside. That is natural and 
inevitable and contributed to the marvelous 
diversity of the Nation. 

Pennsylvania, generally regarded as an in- 
dustrial State, is also a large producer of 
agricultural commodities. This affords bal- 
ance to the economy of the State. But ap- 
parently the Federal administration has 
other plans for Pennsylyania—and the Na- 
tion. The statisticians have concluded that 
in 1980, with 240 million people, the United 
States will need 50 million fewer acres of 
farmland, So these acres are to be put to a 
“more useful purpose.” 

Primarily Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
L. Freeman, an attorney and politician from 
Wisconsin, wants to retire this land from 
production to get rid of the farm surpluses 
that are steadily accumulating. The pro- 
posal to put the land to new uses is sub- 
ordinate to the purpose of getting it out of 
production. Just what these uses will be is, 
as the Secretary made clear in Harrisburg 
last week, pretty vague as yet—but the Goy- 
ernment will provide matching funds for 
whatever it can think up later. 

But what about the people who want to 
farm? There is marvelously fertile land in 
the State—for example, in the Lancaster- 
York regions—and some of the finest farms 
in the Nation. Mr. Freeman is not interested 
in their quality. His plan does not con- 
template using up just the marginal land. 
It will take in the good farmland, too. 

It may be assumed, of course, that Mr. 
Freeman does not intend to stop the spend- 
ing of billions of dollars to irrigate the arid 
farmlands of the West, while he is putting 
out of production the rich and well-watered 
farmlands of the East. That would inter- 
fere with political gratuities to a number of 
States, which more than one administration 
has found useful. 

Nor, of course, does Mr. Freeman intend 
to stop the main cause of our overflowing 
granaries—the high price supports which en- 
courage the wheat farmers of the Midwest, 
particularly, to load their land with fertiliz- 
ers and make it produce as much as possible; 
not for the market, but for the Government 
to buy and store. That, also is much too 
valuable a political issue to be discontinued. 

If Mr. Freeman will just be patient, the 
land problem will take care of itself as the 
population grows. Land that is more prof- 
itable for recreation will go to that purpose; 
land that can be farmed profitably will re- 
main in cultivation. This has been going on 
for a long time. If the Government would 
just quit aggravating the farm problem it 
would be solved ultimately by the common- 
sense of the farmers, for which we have con- 
siderable respect. 


Wo's Wirra Our Famiry Farms Now? 


Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman 
told a meeting of Pennsylvania agricultural 
leaders jn Harrisburg this weekend that half 
of- the State’s farmers had inadequate re- 
sources to compete in the market and should 
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convert the land to recreational use and look 
for other work. His department, he said, 
would help them to do this. 

Mr. Freeman referred not only to “margi- 
nal” farmland, but to highly productive land 
as well. He came to Harrisburg to explain 
President Kennedy’s farm program, presented 
to Congress last week. 

This is a fairly sharp reversal from the 
customary Democratic complaint that the 
Republican Party was bent upon destroying 
the family farms of the Nation. The trend 
away from the farm and to the cities has 
been fairly constant since the early days of 
the country, when 95 percent of its people 
were engaged in agricultural pursuits. And 
it has been increased since the “agricultural 
explosion” of recent years that greatly in- 
creased the productivity of the Nation's 
farms. 

In the normal course of events, the combi- 
nation of small farms into larger ones, the 
greater capitalization of farms in the form 
of costly machinery, and the drift from the 
farms to the cities will no doubt continue 
for awhile. But it does not seem to occur 
to Mr. Freeman that there is unemployment 
in the cities, too; and that this is hardly the 
time to send half of the State's farmers out 
looking for industrial jobs by a Federal 
speedup. Even a marginal living on the 
farm is better than unemployment and relief. 

Or is this just another example of the 
Federal Government's right hand knowing 
not what the left is doing? 


Lincoln and the War With Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Lincoln and the War With Mex- 
ico,” which appeared in the East St. 
Louis (III.) Journal on February 20, 1962: 

LINCOLN AND THE War WITH MEXICO 

The comment by touring US. Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy in Jakarta that 
the United States was not justified in mak- 
ing war on Mexico in the 1840's, stirred im- 
mediate and critical reaction in Texas where 
the Alamo still is remembered. 

The Robert Kennedy comment, made in 
answer to an Indonesian student's charge 
that the United States was guilty of aggres- 
sive expansion in the 19th century, has more 
than ordinary news interest here in IIlinols. 

Although Illinois sent a proper quota of 
volunteers to fight in Mexico, there was con- 
troversy in the State in regard to the neces- 
sity for war, or justification for military 
invasion of Mexico. 

It was during the Mexican War that Abra- 
ham Lincoln campaigned successfully for a 
seat in the House of Representatives in 
Washington. Although he may have had 
some inner doubt of the necessity and justi- 
fication for the war, Candidate Lincoln urged 
united action against the enemy. 

Shortly after he took his seat in Congress 
the new Representative from the Springfield 
district joined with other Whigs in reject- 
ing a resolution introduced in behalf of the 
Polk administration calling the war just 
and necessary. Later Congressman Lincoln 
introduced a serles of resolutions calculated 
to embarrass the President by compelling 
him to admit that Mexico, and not the 
United States, had jurisdiction over the 
spot where the first blood was shed. 
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The Lincoln resolutions failed, and his 
speech on the subject was ignored. But his 
political enemies, in W. n and in Ili- 
nois, called him “Spotty” Lincoln. The man 
who later was to be the Civil War President, 
served but one term in Congress. He was 
violently denounced by the political opposi- 
tion in his home State for failure to support 
the war in Mexico in which Illinois counted 
heavy casualties. 

The 1960 reaction to Robert F. Kennedy's 
Mexican War comment may have further in- 
terest in Illinois now that the State super- 
intendent of public instruction has been 
asked to provide guidelines for the teach- 
ing of patriotism in the public schools. 

To the professional practicing patriot who 
would compel the teaching of a course in 
patriotism in the public schools, all our 
country’s wars were and are just. 

History, political science, and civics are 
proper courses fot study in the public 
schools. Students who have solid, objective 
instruction in those courses can be trusted 
to write their own definition of patriotism. 
They should know not only the names of the 
generals who won glorious military victories, 
but also know what were the issues leading 
up to the war, and the arguments, however 
unpopular they may have been at the time, 
on the other side, 


Birth of an Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include herewith a timely and 
interesting article which appeared in 
today’s issue of the Washington Post. 
This editorial merits the serious con- 
sideration of every Member: 

BIRTH OF AN ISSUE 


Congress has killed a proposal and given 
birth to an issue. Surely no one believes 
that the vote in the House Wednesday and 
that in the Senate Tuesday will put an end 
to the President's proposal to gather together 
into a single department agencies having 
to do with functions and problems of towns 
and cities. 

It is unfortunate that the merit of this 
proposal got beclouded by racial bias and 
political prejudice. It is equally unfortu- 
nate that the discussion of the proposal 
seemed to rest in part upon the theory that 
urban is a synonym for antirural. There 
are enough irrelevant class and race distinc- 
tions in the land without trying to pump up 
antipathy between town and country. What 
is involved in the solution of urban problems 
is not Just the interest of urban dwellers. 
Cities great and small provide many services 
to the suburban, smalitown and rural areas 
that lie about them. Those who dwell in 
these communities, scattered about large 
urban centers, have a stake in the city not 
much less than that of the citizen who lives 
and works in the city. The 7 million farm 
people are served by 6 million workers in the 
farm supply business, and by 10 million 
workers engaged in transporting, processing, 
and distributing farm products, and by un- 
counted other millions who supply the ne- 
cessities and amenities of life to farm people. 

There is a community of interest that is 
now, less than ever before, fixed by the 
accident of geographic boundaries. Better 
cities mean better farms and better farms 
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mean better cities. This broad realization 
ought to destroy the parochialism and pro- 
vincialism that cause urban Congressmen 
and Senators to talk about the “farm prob- 
lem” as though it were a disease; and it 
ought to diminish the parochialism and pro- 
vinclalism that impel legislators from rural 
areas to speak of urban problems as though 
farmers should be indifferent to them. 

When the Congress has recovered from 
whatever fit of pique and politics misguided 
it this past week, its rural and its urban 
members one day will unite to set up a 
department of Government for the purpose 
of dealing with the problem of urban areas. 
This proposal will remain an issue until it 
becomes a department. 


Radio Address by Alphonse Lucas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include herewith a 
radio address made by my former ad- 
ministrative assistant, Mr. Alphonse 
Lucas, who retired December 31, 1961, 
after 45 years of faithful service: 

RADIO ADDRESS BY ALPHONSE LUCAS 


Ladies and gentlemen, the purpose of this 
talk is to give you briefly some of the high- 
lights of your Congressman's career in the 
Congress of the United States since you first 
sent him there in 1935. 

As you will recall, he was elected to fill 
the unexpired term of Hon. John McDuffie, 
who was appointed to the Federal bench in 
Mobile. Congressman BoyKIN did not take 
the the oath of office until August 12, 1935, 
just 2 weeks before that session of Con- 
gres adjourned. During that 2 weeks about 
22 percent of all major legislation passed 
during the entire term was enacted into law. 
He was the only Alabama Member who re- 
mained in Washington after adjournment 
and our office became headquarters for 
State, county, and city officials from all over 
Alabama, who were seeking approval of vari- 
our WPA and PWA projects, and your Con- 
gressman, while new on the job, went to bat 
for each and every one of them, With his 
congenial personality and ability to make 
friends, he soon knew most of the keymen 
in the various Government departments well 
enough to get them to do things for him, 
and in this way scores of projects such as 
community houses, armories, airports, com- 
munity activity buildings, courthouse reno- 
vation projects, road paving projects, etc., 
were expedited and approved. 

The entire three-way paving program for 
the State of Alabama was rejected by the 
Comptroller General, a Republican named 
McCarl, who maintained that WPA funds 
could not be expended on a Federal aid high- 
way. Governor Graves had returned to Ala- 
bama, having given up the fight, but Frank 
Borktn practically camped on McCarl’s 
doorstep for about a week, and frankly, folks, 
I have always believed that he devised a 
method of handling this problem simply to 
get Frank off his neck. Then FRANK took 
another week at the Bureau of Public Roads 
to secure their approval, and Governor Graves 
gave your Congressman public recognition 
for accomplishing this seemingly impossible 
task. This approval enabled Alabama to 
pave hundreds of miles of highways through- 
out the State. 
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Another they sald it couldn’t be done” 
task was accomplished by Franx for Hon. 
J. A. Keller, Alabama State Superintendent 
of Education in connection with the entire 
PWA school building program in Alabama. 
Included in this program were some of the 
finest high schools in our district. 

Your Congressman played a large part in 
Securing approval of the $880,000 quickfreeze 
Plant at the State docks in Mobile, and of the 
$4,300,000 Bankhead tunnel which has been 
a real boon to industrial Mobile. 

When Frank went to Congress, he stated 
he was not going there to be a statesman, 
as such, but to try to help better the lot of 
every man, woman, and child in his district. 
While money was being expended by the Fed- 
€ral Government to provide employment dur- 
ing the lean years, he insisted that this 
money be spony on permanent worthwhile 
improvements. 

Prank Bork is known in Washington as 
the hardest working Congressman on Capitol 
Hill. On many mornings, before breakfast, 
he dictates on the dictaphone a day's work for 
One typist, The man fairly radiates energy 
and enthusiasm. 

Back in 1924, 11 years before FRANK BOY- 
Ri went to Congress, he met Andy Mellon, 
President of the Aluminum Co. of America, 
in’ the lobby of a New York hotel. Both had 
the habit of arising early and FRANK had an 
excellent opportunity at breakfast that 
Morning, to tell Mr. Mellon of the splendid 
location of the port of Mobile for an alu- 
minum ore plant. Mr, Mellon promised 
Franx he would have his technical advisers 
investigate Mobile’s possibilities, and that 
Planted the seed which was to blossom into 
the t aluminum ore plant in the world, 
now located in Mobile. 

He worked practically a year, to interest 
Hollingsworth & Whitney in locating their 
huge plant in Mobile. Mobile competed with 
Many other cities, some of which offered free 
Sites and other inducements to this com- 
Pany. Today this plant gives employment to 
hundreds of our people, both directly in the 
Plant and in our forests. 

The Southeast Air Depot, now known as 
Brookley Field, was authorized by an act of 
Congress years before World War II, and 
Tampa had been tentatively selected as the 
Site, not only for the airbase, but also for the 
depot. In view of Mobile’s strategic location 
your Congressman urged its selection for the 
depot, which began as a $7 million or $8 mil- 
lion investment, and now represents about 
$32 million. This Army installation now has 
the largest payroll in the city of Mobile. 

Mobile was well on the way to her indus- 

Place in the sun before the war boom 
and was a bright spot on the business 
map. We have all the natural God-given 
advantages in this port and in this district, 
but nothing much had been done about 
them. As Franx has often said, “our sec- 
tion of the country is a place where God has 
done so much and man so little.” He has 
oted a great deal of time to interesting 
Capital in developing the natural resources 
in our district and State. 

With the imminence of war came huge 
Shipbuilding contracts (and these contracts 
Came to Mobile and the rest of the gulf coast 
Over the protests of Admiral Vickery of the 

time Commission who maintained that 
Wwe on the gulf did not have the brains, 
energy, or ability to build ships, and that we 
Would get ship contracts over his dead body. 
Franz told him he did not intend going over 
his dead body, but that if any other part of 
the country got ship contracts, we would get 
Our part of them). Mobile's shipyards made 
an outstanding record during the war and 
has not failed to hammer this fact 
into the officials of the Maritime Commission. 
Vickery later became the Congress- 

man’s close friend. 

With the terrific influx of workers to the 

‘Pyards and Brookley Field, our housing 
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probléms, sewer and water problems, and 
school problems, become acute. With an 
initial project of 500 units near 
Brookley for which Franx had to fight tooth 
and nall, the Mobile area, both in public 
housing and FHA-financed housing, secured 
‘Over 30,000 units. 

I could talk for an hour about FRANK'S 
efforts in behalf of Mohile’s school system, 
which would surely have collapsed but for 
the generous contributions made through 
Frank's committee, Public Buildings and 
Grounds. These grants enabled us to give 
our teachers a much-needed and well-de- 
served increase in salary. Through this 
same committee we were able to get author- 
izations for funds to construct the Craighead 
and Vigor Schools and other smaller school 
units. 

As chairman of the House Patents Com- 
mittee, Frank sponsored some much-needed 
patent and trademark legislation, which was 
enacted into law, and as a result he received 
acclaim throughout the Nation from inyen- 
tors, attorneys, and manufacturers. The 
community tax provision of the current tax 
law was sponsored by your Congressman and 
will mean the saving of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in taxes to hundreds of hus- 
bands and wives in this State alone. He 
introduced the bill providing for freeing the 
toll bridges in this State. Included among 
these bridges was the Cochrane Bridge and 
the bridge across the Tombigbee River at 
Jackson. He led the fight to confirm the 
title to tidelands in the State. The bill 
passed the House with only 11 votes against 
it. While it was vetoed it has been reintro- 
duced and has an excellent chance of passage 
at this session, and represents another fight 
for the preservation of States rights. 

Your Congressman's committee assign- 
ments have been most important to our dis- 
trict. The Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee handles all maritime legislation. 
The most important bill was the $17 billion 
ship sales bill which was fought over in 
committee for nearly a year and a half. As 
chairman of a subcommittee investigating 
the shortage of steel he succeeded in having 
extensive research and experiment made into 
the possible utilization of low-grade iron 
ores. 

His membership on the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee was particularly helpful to our 
port and our State, as all port channel im- 
provements and all waterway developments 
in this State had to be authorized by this 
committee. His work on the Public Build- 
ings and Grounds Committee was outstand- 
ing and the beneficial results can be seen all 
over the district in housing, schools, public 
buildings, access roads (such as the paving 
of Michigan Avenuc and the overpass into 
Brookley Field), community facilities, such 
as the $2 million water system at Mobile, 
and so-called Lanham Act funds which kept 
our schools and our teachers going during 
the war and postwar period. He was also 
a member of the House Accounts Committee, 
Invalid Pensions Committee, and Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, all of which 
were very active. 

- In the reorganization of Congress which 
was effective during the 80th Congress, each 
Member could be on but one committee, and 
your Congressman is now in Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, which it was felt was 
most important to the port of Mobile and 
surrounding area, 

I believe all of you are familiar with 
Frank's victorious fight to secure passage of 
the bill authorizing the construction of the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Canal. He received a 
tremendous ovation from his colleagues when 
he made his speech on the House floor in be- 
half of this project. Also included in this 
authorization bill are the Demopolis Lock 
and Dam, Coosa-Alabama waterway project, 
Bayou La Batre, Coden, and Dauphin Bay 
projects, all of which have had or will shortly 
have appropriations for initial operations. 
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The improvement of Mobile's harbor has had 
a great deal of Faann’s attention, and Uncle 
Sam has been rather liberal in funds for this 
purpose. 

The $400,000 extension of the new Federal 
building at Mobile, and the new post office 
building at Monroeville were among the 
projects on which he worked. Also the new 
post office at Camden, for which the site was 
purchased, and construction halted by the 
war, Also halted by the war was a $2 million 
improvement and expansion of the Mobile 
Post Office Building, which is so badly 
needed. When the post office building pro- 
gram is resumed, not only Camden, but Lin- 
den, Jackson, and several other communities 
where postal receipts justify it will be allo- 
cated new post office buildings, and the 
Mobile Post Office Building will be enlarged 
and improved. During the war, our work 
became even heavier, and we deyoted much 
time to the boys in the services, their par- 
ents, and other members of their families. 
One of the Congressman’s saddest tasks was 
notifying a parent or wife that their loved 
one had made the supreme sacrifice for his 
country. 

The Congressman has helped hundreds of 
veterans of World Wars I and II and the 
Spanish-American War not only in pension 
and compensation matters, but in housing, 
education, allotments, mustering out pay, 
hospitalization, and many other matters. 
Having had brothers and sons in both World 
Wars, he knows the problems of these vet- 
erans, and has left no stone unturned to help 
them, not only in legislative matters, but also 
in personal problems. 

Many thousands of farm bulletins, agri- 
culture yearbooks, cookbooks, infant care 
books, and other free Government material 
have practically blanketed our district since 
Fnaxx has been in Congress. Having a farm 
and livestock business of his own, he knows 
what our farmers need, and has helped bring 
millions of dollars of Government benefits to 
the farmers of his district and State. 

On account of the increased cost of living 
he has yoted for all increases in pay given 
to all types of Government workers. He has 
also voted for the so-called Crosser amend- 
ments to the Railroad Retirement Act, which 
will benefit many railroad workers. His 
championship of rural electrification to light 
up every farm home in his district is well 
known. i 

Since the war, your Congressman has been 
successful in preventing the dismantling of 
a plant at the State docks, and securing this 
plant for the Ideal Cement Co., which is now 
operating it and employing many local work- 
ers. He also went to bat to secure from the 
Federal Government the site for the new 
Arkell & Smith plant at Chickasaw. This 
fine plant is providing employment for more 
of our workers. e 

Frank has always maintained that the 
greatest friend that labor can have is a man 
who will go out and get industries which will 
provide our men and women with permanent 
employment at good wages, and to do this, 
we must interest capital. Capital will have 
to be sold on our people, our location, re- 
sources, and possibilities. FrANK did this 
long before he went to Congress and I can 
assure you he will continue to do it. 

The job of trying to keep up with FRANK, 
with his boundless energy and never-say-die 
spirit, is a difficult one; but, as he says, his 
staff do not work for him, they work with 
him, and all of us in his organization share 
with him the satisfaction of a job well done. 

I have attempted as briefly as possible to 
give you some of the highlights of Franx 
Borkix's career—it would take a large-sized 
book to enumerate all the things he has done 
for his district—in fact I doubt that there 
is a man, woman, or child in his district who 
has not shared directly or indirectly in the 
fruits of his labors. 


I thank you. 
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George Washington: The Image and 
the Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 
IN THE HOUSE oe e open 
Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, a fort- 
night ago Charles Cecil Wall, who has 


served us all so very well as resident di-. 


rector of the work being carried on by 
the Mount Vernon Ladies Association of 
the Union, at the home of the man whose 
birthday we celebrate today, spoke at a 
meeting of the Optimist Club in Arling- 
ton. His subject was “George Washing- 
ton: The Image and the Man.” 

In simple language he gives us a rare 
picture of our first President. I wish to 
extend my remarks to include this por- 
trait: 

GEORGE WASHINGTON: THE IMAGE AND THE 
Man 


When we look into the mirror of history 
with a clear and healthy eye, what manner 
of man do we discover George Washington 
to have been? He was not an easy man to 
know, as Dr. Freeman, the author of his 

definitive biography, discovered. He was an 
Englishman, with the reticence and gift for 


understatement which characterizes that 


breed of men. He drew a sharp distinction 
between his public and his private life. In 
the former he assumed the dignity which 
he thought proper to the office he held; hence, 
in his most conspicuous and best recorded 
roles he has left an impression of formida- 
bleness, of a man without a sense of humor. 
In his private life he commanded what the 
word denotes, privacy, to a much greater 
degree than is possible today. His personal 
letters reveal more of the writer's true self, 
his tastes, and his philosophy, than do his 
official papers, but they partake of the gen- 
eral literary style of the period—formal, 
oftentimes to the point of seeming stilted 
by present-day standards. Unfortunately, 
his portraits also follow the prevailing mode; 
they portray the official personage, stern of 
visage 


It was one of his few intimates, Henry 
Lee—Lighthorse Harry Lee of Revolutionary 
fame—who characterized Washington as 
“First in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” This, you will 
note, is not a full sentence. Let me quote it 
for you in full: “First in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen, he 
was second to none in the humble and en- 
dearing scenes of private life.“ The three 
“firsts” were so apt and so captured the 
public imagination as to eclipse what Lee 
here intended to emphasize and what he was 
so well qualified to afirm— he was second 
to none in the humble and endearing scenes 
of private life." This private George Wash- 
ington is the man we should know if we are 
to derive personal inspiration from his life. 

Washington’s career evolved outward and 
upward from the local setting in which he 
was second to none, Although not a father, 
he was a devoted stepfather to Mrs. Wash- 
ington’s two children and his position with 
his numerous nephews and nieces was 
patriarchal. In his parish he was a vestry- 
man. He represented his community in the 
House of Burgesses, and there, by 1774, with- 
out eloquence or effort to aggrandize him- 
self, he stood among the highest in the 
esteem of his colleagues. He would have 
been characterized by his friends as “dis- 
interested,” a man of integrity, devoid of 
ambition for position, power, or fame. He 
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had no desire other than to be numbered 
among those who “live genteelly and hos- 
pitably on clear estates,” as he expressed it 
in a letter to his neighbor, George Mason. 
If we could probe deeper into the mind 
and motivations of this colonial English- 
man, what would we find? An occasional 
note of belligerence appears in his writings 
as he comments on the encroachments of 
King and Parliament. He was jealous of his 
liberties. There is no inkling of the Rubicon 
which he was so soon to cross, no evidence 
that he would think himself equal to the 
crossing. Yet, as we read his correspondence 
on the eve of the Revolution we encounter 
a prophetic passage in a letter to a dying 
neighbor who had asked him to be his 
executor and the guardian of his only son. 
In reply, Washington wrote of time-consum- 
ing services to others which denied him any 
leisure. He declined the executorship, but 
offered to become the boy's guardian. In 
this letter there is a single sentence more 
significant in the context of events, more 
revealing of the writer's deepest motives, 
than can be found elsewhere in all the 
volumes of his writings. The sentence 
reads . “I never deny, or even hesitate 
in granting any request that is made to me 
(especially by persons I esteem, and in mat- 
ters of moment) without feeling inexpressa- 
ble uneasiness.” Five months later, to avoid 
a feeling of “inexpressable uneasiness” he 
did not deny the request of the Continental 
Congress that he assume command of its 
army. On his own testimony and that of 
his close friends, it can be affirmed that he 
did not want this command, that he felt 
himself unequal to it. He had never held a 
military command above the regimental 
level. At that level his reputation was estab- 
lished. He could return to Virginia, assured 
of top command there and lead men he 
knew, over familiar terrain, with a fair pros- 
pect of enhancing his reputation. The re- 
quest of Congress, he knew, was prompted 
by political considerations, not by any 
opinion of his military abilities higher than 
his own. His decision is foretold in his letter 
to a dying neighbor 5 months earlier. This 
time it was “a matter of moment.” He may 
have hesitated, but he did not deny. Though 
“domestic ease,” as he termed it, must be 
put aside, and reputation and life itself be 
hazarded, he turned northward to lead a 
motley militia against the most potent mili- 
tary power in the world, his mother country. 
Is there inspiration for us in George 
Washington's decision? We have no expec- 
tation of facing a similar personal dilemma 
in such an exalted historical setting. Our 
opportunities and our obligations are more 
likely to confront us within our own more 
local communities. But I submit most ear- 
nestly that the health and the survival of an 
open society such as ours depends on our 
willingness to emulate the man whose inner 
compulsion would allow him to deny neither 
his neighbor nor his fellow men at large. 
We may premise that our o ties 
are likely to be more local and less demand- 
ing, but George Washington's career suggests 
that this need not be so. Dr. Freeman 
emphasizes that his life, from youth to old 
age, is a remarkable example of developing 
abilities which were equal to the ever greater 
challenges he faced. It is permissible to re- 
flect that in less trying times Washington 
might have lived out his life in obscurity, 
his potentialities unrealized but, happily for 
us, the man and the crisis coincided, While 
I do not suggest that we are all potential 
George Washingtons, I do insist that the 
times are no less perilous than they were in 
1775 and that our potential our 
performance. We hesitate and deny when 
the times call for sacrifice of present ease. 
The institutions created by our Founding 
Fathers were never more gravely threatened, 
from the left and the right, from within 
and without. The ideals which inspired 
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these men have lost nothing of their dy- 
namic content. They were never more rele- 
vant. They are our finest heritage. The free 
world looks anxiously to us for leadership. 
“Let us raise a standard to which the wise 
and the honest can repair,” George Wash- 
ington sald. Will we fatalistically accept 
a state of “inexpressable uneasiness” or will 
we rise to the challenge? Our answers might 
be decisive—for ourselves, our society, and 
our posterity. If the mirror of history can 
inspire us and guide us to correct decisions 
and timely actions, we may look with con- 
fidence to a faithful image of the man whose 
birthday we will observe next week. 


The Proper Observance of American His- 
tory Month ° 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Leader-Tribune, a splendid weekly news- 
paper published at Fort Valley, Ga., Feb- 
ruary 15 issue, carried an outstanding 
editorial written by the published, Hon. 
Dan Grahl, relative to American His- 
tory Month and our observance thereof, 
that is so sound and so American in 
content that everyone should have the 
privilege of reading it. 

The article reads as follows: 

THIS Is AMERICAN HISTORY MoNTH—LET's ALL 
TAKE A LOOK AT OUR OBSERVANCE 


February, for a number of years, has been 
set aside by the national society, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, as American 
History Month, and all of its units have been 
urged to emphasize the study of American 
history during this month. 

Mrs. Sally H. (Albert) Evans, regent of the 
Governor Treutlen chapter of the DAR, asked 
us to write a word or two about American 
history and its study. 

She couldn't have asked at a more oppor- 
tune time. We are just boiling over with 
things we feel we must say about America— 
and patriotism. Stay with us. 

Before we begin, however, we wonder if our 
readers are aware of the fact that two of our 
great Presidents were born in the month of 
February. And we do mean two of the 
very greatest. The two we are talking about 
are George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
colin, 

According to Mrs. Evans, and we agree, the 
facts of written history refute the theory 
that indifference and ignorance can replace 
patriotism. 

We have felt for some time that patriotism 
has become an outmoded state of being. 
To be patriotic one has to be considered 
“corny.” And that is the very last thing that 
parents our age, and younger and older, want 
to be considered. 

So, we don't normally observe the Fourth 
of July, November 11, etc., as patriotic ob- 
servances of noteworthy events. We just 
sort of lakadaisically put out a flag or two 
and let it go at that. We got to “stay hep,” 
man. (If that is the right expression.) 

The papers of today (we must say the 
dailies) are filled with ridicule of the “super 
patriots,” and few if any raise their voice in 
protest. We do not profess to be one or the 
other, but we do know that a “super patriot,” 
however perverted his opinion may be, is in 
favor of the United States, and is definitely 
not in favor of the opposition. Our hat's off 
to him, or her, as the case may be. 
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It is our firm belief that one of the facts 
Of history which produced more turncoats to 
America during the Korean police action 
than at any other time in the history of our 
Country was the basic and simple fact that 
the boys who participated, and turned to the 
Other direction, never had the training and 
Schooling in love of their country that their 
predecessors had, 

We think it is time our children and adults 
alike rededicate themselves to America with 
& love so strong that such things as com- 
Munism will have no chance to get a real 
foothold among our people. 

We are not by any means advocating a 
return to the economic and social condi- 
tions of our fathers. We believe in progress 
and realize that to grow and prosper we 
must look to the present and the future. 
But that doesn't mean that we shouldn't 
love, remember and observe the past of our 
Breat country. 

In fact, we are sure that many profitable 

may be learned by many people in 
& Study of the history our Nation. 

We add our agreement with the DAR in 
their efforts to keep alive the history of our 
Country and a strong, wholesome patriotism. 


We Must Lead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, these 
Words from Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress come ringing down through the 
years, holding important counsel for us 
in 1962. Today we celebrate the birth- 
day of George Washington, whose armies 
loosened us from the bonds of foreign 

tion and—as our first President— 
launched us on the mighty course of a 
state. Here are his words: 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influ- 
ence * + * the jealousy of a free people 
Ought to be constantly awake, since history 
2 experience prove that foreign influence 

one of = baneful foes of republican 

n 


During our development as the 
Strongest and most progressive Nation in 
histo Americans have had to adjust 
dig changing world, a world so outwardly 

erent from Washington's that to even 
Ey them is to mock time itself. 

en so, the unchangeable principles 
Ubon which our Republic was founded re- 
Main to guide us today when we are 
inextricably entwined in a larger, more 
Complex world. 
8 W. n's warning about the dan- 
Pes of foreign infiuence is a guideline 

t Present U.S. foreign policy. We must 
our pate in the world; our history and 
W. destiny demand that we lead as well. 
~ n's words that foreign influ- 
a must not divert U.S. policy—a policy 
gaich reflects the position of the United 
wan 81e as important in this age as it 

in our first President's era, 

A republican form of government is as 
Sturdy as the maintenance of the sov- 
Lreignty 
jallmark is freedom and our challenge 
i in the exertion of leadership as free 

en. It is for this reason that the United 
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States has not only inherited—but 
earned—its position as leader against the 
forces of tyranny and oppression. 

All too often we have allowed ourselves 
to become submerged in a puddle of in- 
ternational wishy-washiness. A clear 
U.S. foreign policy, anchored by its force 
as the free world’s leader, has subse- 
quently become diluted. It is essential 
that today, recalling Washington’s apt 
reflection, we secure our proper and vital 
role in assuming the leadership of free 
men everywhere. : 


Judge Ketcham’s Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, the juvenile court of the District of 
Columbia is currently overburdened and 
understaffed to a point it is not fulfill- 
ing properly the role that has been as- 
signed it by the Congress. This situa- 
tion has persisted for years. The Dis- 
trict government, civil and community 
groups, and the daily local newspapers 
have rallied to a workable piece of legis- 
lation that has overwhelming community 
support. But the measure, passed by the 
Senate, has been bottled up in the House 
District Committee. This unfortunate 
state of affairs has persisted for session 
after session of Congress. On Febru- 
ary 1, in an appearance before the 
Woman's National Democratic Club, Dis- 
trict. Juvenile Court Judge Orman W. 
Ketcham, the only judge of the court, 
gave a speech in which he graphically 
describes conditions under which he is 
now operating. Judge Ketcham also 
sets down cogently the reasons for his 
opposition to another approach to the 
problem that originated in the House 
District Committee. 

Judge Ketcham's speech follows: 
SPEECH DELIVERED TO THE WOMAN'S NATIONAL 

Democratic CLUB BY JUDGE ORMAN W. KET- 

CHAM AT LUNCHEON ON FEBRUARY 1, 1962 

Mrs. Mann, Mrs. Bible, Mr. Pusey, club 
members and guests, thank you for inviting 
my wife and me to be with you today. 

It is a pleasure to address a group such 
as this which has a threé@fold interest in the 
work and problems of the juvenile court. As 
women interested in the elective political 
system and the administration of our Na- 
tional Government, your concern for the ad- 
ministration of justice and the operation 
of the courts is commendable. As women 
and mothers, your interest in children, in 
their welfare and rehabilitation, is natural. 
And, as residents in our Nation's Capital, 
your appreciation of the difficulty we face in 
trying to get remedial legislation through 
the U.S. Congress is most gratifying. 

My topic is “The National Significance of 
the Juvenile Court of the District of Colum- 
bia.” You may think this is 2 presumptuous 
title. But accept, for a moment, my assur- 
ance that juvenile delinquency ts not only 
a national, but also an international prob- 
lem. Consequently, our court, located in 
the Capital City of these United States, is 
under constant scrutiny by observers from 
other nations and from all our American 
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States. Itshould be an outstanding example 
of how we, as a nation, deal with our chil- 
dren. The State Department, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Department of 
Labor, and numerous private organizations 
send great numbers of foreign visitors to 
our court to observe our procedures and 
emulate our techniques. Last year we had 
over 250 distinguished foreign visitors from 
38 nations. Just yesterday, for example, 
the judge of the family court of Tokyo 
spent the day in my court. Groups from all 
over this country look to the juvenile court 
in Washington as an example of what the 
Federal Government is doing for the chil- 
dren under its jurisdiction. And what do 
all these visitors find? An organization— 
the Juvenile Court of the District of Colum- 
bia—so overburdened and understaffed, so 
hampered by the inability of Congress to 
agree upon court improvements and the lack 
of representative government, so frustrated 
by its own lack of time for judicial delibera- 
tion and by the eroding effects of delay upon 
the children concerned, as to be in serious 
danger of foundering. 

Our problem can be stated simply: We have 
a large jurisdiction which encompasses all 
delinquency and dependency, plus determina- 
tion of paternity, support of children born 
out of wedlock, criminal actions to punish 
husbands or wives who desert or refuse to 
support their minor children, and criminal 
actions against adults for contributing to the 
delinquency or dependency of a juvenile, and, 
violations of the child labor and compulsory 
eduaction laws. To cope with this workload, 
which requires approximately 7,500 judicial 
dispositions each year, the court has but one 
judge. We need at least two more. As the 
only juvenile court judge, I have exclusive 
judicial responsibility over nearly one-third 
of this city’s population. In contrast, there 
are in our District court and our municipal 
court a total of 31 able judges available to 
deal with adult judicial problems. 

This need for additional judges has long 
been recognized in the community—in fact 
the first legislation to create new judgeships 
was introduced in Congress in 1949—not 
1959, but 1949. During the past decade, three 
extensive studies of the juvenile court have 
been made by citizens’ groups, and by the 
District and Federal Governments. All three 
investigations revealed the same basic 
deficiency—lack of adequate judgepower. 
Since the passage of the 1938 Juvenile Court 
Act, through the administrations of three 
different judges, the business of the court 
has steadily increased. In my opinion, this 
upward trend can be attributed to a sub- 
stantial increase in population (especially 
during the post World War II period), to 
an increase in delinquency among juveniles 
(which has been a nationwide trend), to 
greater numbers of dependent and neglected 
children in the central city area of Washing- 
ton, to an increased number of illegitimate 
births, and to other breakdowns in parental 
responsibility and the stability of home life 
in this city. 

The consequences of this increased case- 
load, coupled with insufficient staffing of the 
juvenile court bench can, I believe, be best 
illustrated by the long delay between the 
filing of a complaint and the disposition of 
Juvenile and adult cases. In new juvenile 
cases we give highest priority to cases in 
which the child must be detained in the 
receiving home pending adjudication. In 
these cases there is today a time lapse of 
6 to 8 weeks between the filing of the peti- 
tion and the initial appearance of the child 
before the Judge. If the child is not detained 
and remains in the community in the cus- 
tody of his parents or guardian, there is a 
time lapse of 7 to 10 months between the 
filing of a new petition and initial hearing 
before the Judge. While many of the new 
cases awaiting Judicial action involve no 
contest we do have several trials each month. 
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Even the uncontested cases require from 
10 to 30 patient minutes to work out a sult- 
able plan for treatment. Even the best 
rehabilitation plans frequently do not work 
out as expected, requiring review and adjust- 
ment as time . Hence, the constant 
need for additional judicial hearings in ac- 
tive juvenile cases. 

I do not believe that anyone who has not 
observed a juvenile court in operation can 
fully understand the complexity of the in- 
dividual situations to which a judge must 
tailor his judicial decisions and dispositions. 

Turning to our adult cases, we estimate 
that there is a time lapse of about 1 year 
between the filing of an information and 
the arraignment. This time is steadily grow- 
ing. If the adult admits paternity or pleads 
guilty to the criminal charge, disposition is 
usually made the same day; however, where 
there is a denial, a trial by the court or 
jury must be scheduled. Where a jury trial 
is scheduled (over 100 adult cases are await- 
ing jury trial), the time lapse is about 2 
years. Since orders for support in paternity 
cases cannot be made retroactive, this means 
that—some fathers are able to avoid support- 
ing their children for as much as 3 years. 

In my opinion the most basic need of the 
juvenile court is to be staffed with at least 
three judges. I see no other satisfactory 
solution to the problem. The Capital of this 
Nation and its children deserve to have such 
important matters as delinquency, depend- 
ency, illegitimacy and criminal nonsupport 
cases handled by duly appointed judicial of- 
ficers in a just, compassionate and unfiur- 
ried manner. 

This request is not unreasonable when one 
compares Washington with the juvenile court 
benches in other major cities in the Nation. 
A recent survey of the Nation’s 12 largest 
cities revealed that, of courts with both 
juvenile and adult jurisdiction, only Wash- 
ington had a single judge and no referees. 
Cleveland, for example, is staffed with four 
Judges and five referees in their juvenile 
court. Philadelphia has 14 judges in its 
court of comparable jurisdiction. San Fran- 
cisco, with a population slightly smaller than 
Washington, has only juvenile jurisdiction 
which is handled by one judge and two judi- 
cial referees. The survey points to Washing- 
ton, not as a shining example of how this 
Government provides individualized justice 
for children, but as one of the most deprived 
juvenile courts in America today. 

Since our problem is so well known and 
has been so long recognized, you may ask 
why after all these years, has Congress failed 
to provide our juvenile court with additional 
judges? The answer is relatively uncompli- 
cated. Despite community pressures (reso- 
lutions in our support have been passed, 
for example, by the parent-teachers’ as- 
sociations, by all three bar associations, by 
the Council on Law Enforcement, by the 
Federation of Citizens Associations and by 
the Federation of Civic Associations, by the 
ADA and by the DAR), despite the support 
of the Washington Post and the Evening 
Star and local radio and television stations, 
and despite enthusiastic and continuous ef- 
forts by the League of Women Voters, by 
our own advisory committee and by the 
Commissioners’ Youth Council, the Senate- 
passed legislation has consistently died in 
the House Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

This year, in September, before adjourn- 
ment, the Senate unanimously passed a bill 
which would add two judges to the juvenile 
court bench. It is known as the Bible bill, 
S. 486. Three similar bills introduced by 
Representative Green of Oregon, Represent- 
ative Morrrson, of Louisiana, and Repre- 
sentative Mutrer, of New York, were re- 
ferred to the House District of Columbia 
Committee, but no action has yet been 
taken on any of them. This is the legislation 
that the court and the community almost 
unanimously support. 
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Instead, there has been introduced a bilt 
to transfer many functions of the present 
Juvenile court to adult courts. We are most 
emphatically opposed to this. 

Let me give you a few reasons for our firm 
stand against such an approach. The first 
of its proposals provides for a reduction of 
the court’s jurisdictional age limit to 16 
years. It is now 18 years. I am unalterably 
opposed to such a change. The Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act of 1938 provides 
for an 18-year-age maximum for juvenile 
offenders. On a nationwide basis, 34 States, 
and the District of Columbia have an 18- 
year-age limitation. Nine States have a 
17-year-age limit. Only seven States have 
a 16-year-age limit and in some of those 
jurisdictions, such as New York City and 
Baltimore, there is provision for an inter- 
mediate youth court with specialized juve- 
nile jurisdiction between the ages of 16 
and 21. The National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges and the Children’s Bureau of 
the US. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare have consistently taken the 
position that the upper age limit for courts 
handling juveniles should be 18 years. The 
new Standard Juvenile Court Act published 
by the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency just last year provides for an 18-year- 
age limitation. 

My experience on the bench during the 
past 4 years has convinced me that the ma- 
jority of juveniles referred to the court be- 
tween 16 and 18 years of age are not beyond 
salvage. Many of them are first offenders, 
lack sophistication, are not violent, and can 
benefit materially from the rehabilitation 
services available within a juvenile court 
setting. I do not want to be a party to 
any arbitrary stigmatization of every youth 
over 16 years of age who violates the law. 
The deserving ones who can be helped 
through our processes can and should be 
afforded educational, vocational, and em- 
ployment opportunities such as a juvenile 
court can provide, not branded with a 
criminal record in an adult court and sen- 
tenced to prison solely on the basis of his 
chronological age. 

In practice, I have found that the waiver 
provision in our present statute, which 
allows the court to transfer to the US. 
district court the older and more aggressive 
juveniles charged with felony-type viola- 
tions, provides adequate flexibility. Under 
current waiver policy and procedures, which 
were developed after conferences with the 
chief judge of the U.S. district court and 
the U.S. attorney, every waivable complaint 
filed with the court is carefully reviewed by 
the court's probation staff. Ultimately, I 
make the determination of whether or not 
the alleged offender should be transferred to 
the adult court for prosecution. In fiscal 
year 1960, I transferred a total of 105 such 
cases in the U.S. district court, and in the 
past fiscal year 1961, I waived jurisdiction 
on a total of 138 cases. Many of those who 
are transferred to U.S. district court are 
sentenced under the Federal Youth Correc- 
tions Act, others are committed to Federal 
prisons or are placed on adult-type proba- 
tion. 

The bill I opposed also recommends that 
the juvenile court's authority to waive juris- 
diction to the adult court should commence 
at age 15. I take the view that, except for 
capital offenses for which the present law 
provides no age limitation, a child under the 
age of 16 can and should always be treated 
as a juvenile. This is what the present 
statute provides and therefore, I do not sup- 
port the proposal to reduce the waiver age 
to 15. ` 

I am also opposed, for reasons which I'm 
sure are obvious to you, to the provision in 
the bill which would permit public trials 
and disclosure of the social files of children 
over 14. If our rehabilitative work is to be 
effective, we must win and maintain the con- 
fidence of the children and their families. 
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Public exposure is certainly not in keeping 
with this goal. Our present procedures for 
private hearings which exclude the general 
public, but which permit observation by in- 
terested parties, including the press, are a 
suitable balance, I believe. 

A large number of the provisions of the 
bill are concerned with the abolition of the 
autonomy of the juvenile court and the 
establishment within the municipal court of 
a juvenile court branch. Several community 
and national organizations have announced 
that such a merger would be inconsistent 
with the basic purposes and principles of a 
specialized and independent children’s court. 
Still other community groups who support 
the juvenile court principle believe that our 
court should, instead, be expanded into a 
full family court. There is, in my opinion, 
no logical reason for submerging the pres- 
ently independent juvenile court in a court 
of limited criminal jurisdiction. This pro- 
posal, however, concerns a matter which 18 
of vital concern to the entire bench and bar 
of the District of Columbia as well as to its 
citizens, since It deals with the basic ad- 
ministration of the city’s Judicial system. 

The U.S. Department of Justice voiced its 
opposition to such a plan in a letter to the 
House District Committee last May. Byron 
White, the Deputy Attorney General, in com- 
menting on the disruption such a shift in 
jurisdiction would entail, said in a letter to 
the House District of Columbia Committee: 

“As a consequence of section 4 of the 
[Davis] bill, all juveniles 16 or more, involved 
in a felony offense would fall within the 
criminal jurisdiction of the US. District 
Court for the District of Columbia. In fiscal 
1960, 105 juvenile cases were waived to the 
U.S. district court by the Judge of the juve- 
nile court. Section 4 of the bill would raise 
this figure approximately 575 cases per year. 
Chief Judge Pine advised that this transfer 
of criminal jurisdiction would require two 
additional district judges. It would also 
require an increase of at least two attorneys 
on the staff of the office of the U.S. attorney 
for the District of Columbia, whose office has 
the prospective jurisdiction in that court. 
In addition, section 4 of the bill would shift 
approximately 400 cases per year to the mu- 
nicipal court, with an attendant increase in 
the need for judges and prosecutors there. 
The Department is concerned that such a 
wholesale change of method and treatment 
of juventle offenders is not in the best inter- 
ests of the administration of justice or of 
successfully combating juvenile delinquency, 
and that a preferable course would be to in- 
crease the existing court by two additional 
judges and to permit the discretion of that 
court to govern the waiver of jurisdiction 
over any offender under 18 of age, on a case- 
by-case basis.” 

Secretary Ribicoff of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, who ad- 
dressed this club last Monday, in a letter to 
Representative Cone an, of California, char- 
acterized the bill in these unequivocal 
terms: 

“Not only would these changes, if enacted, 
turn back the clock in this important field 
in the District of Columbia but, because 
they would be an act of Congress, they might 
have an influence on action throughout the 
country altogether disproportionate to its 
character as local legislation." 

And finally, Senator THomas Donn, of Con- 
necticut, chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
declared: 

“Reducing from 18 to 16 the age limit of 
juveniles coming before the new youth 
branch would subvert the original purpose 
of the juvenile court and put us right back 
where we started 60 years ago.” 

National organizations working in the field 
of juvenile delinquency have voiced their 
strong opposition as well. Last May, for 
example, at a meeting of the Advisory Coun- 
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cil of Judges to the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency in Oklahoma City, 
that organization stated: “The juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia is the only 
Federal juvenile court in the United States 
and serves not only the children and citizens 
of Washington, D.C., but is a symbol of the 
American juvenile court system to foreign 
and American visitors in the Nation's Capital 
and throughout the American judiciary.” 
The council, in a resolution specifically 
denouncing the bill, “decried present efforts 
to dissect, debase, and substantially to de- 
troy the juvenile court of the District of 
Columbia, and urged the Members of Con- 
gress to reject such destructive and retrogres- 
sive legislation.” 

In June of 1960, the National Council of 
Juvenile. Court Judges, at its annual con- 
Terence in Detroit, Mich., linked the repu- 
tation of the juvenile court of the Nation’s 
Capital with that of the entire juvenile 
court system and observed that the Wash- 
ington court's value to this community and 
to the entire country is “disgracefully im- 
Paired because the volume of business 
creates an impossible hearing load for its 
Present sole judge.’ In June 1961, this 
same Council called upon the President and 
the Congress of the United States to estab- 
lish in the District of Columbia a model 
Juvenile court and to adopt legislation to 
Provide this court with all facilities, in- 
Cluding additional judicial personnel, pro- 
bation staff, clinic and detention home nec- 
essary for it to become an outstanding ex- 
ample of this Nation's judicial concern for 
its children. 

With these views in mind, I trust you will 
agree with me that there is, indeed, a great 
deal of national significance to the opera- 
tions of the juvenile court of the District 
ot Columbia. — 

Ideally, the Congress should establish in 
the only Federal juvenile court—the juve- 
nile court of the District of Columbia—a 
Model for the emulation of State and local 
courts (both in this country and in foreign 
lands), and a laboratory for training and 
development in the newest procedures for 
delinquency control and rehabilitation. At 
the very least, Congress Is obligated to pro- 
Vide for this city’s delinquent and depend- 
€nt children a juvenile court in which they 
Will receive prompt adjudication and dis- 
Position of their cases. This year, once 
again, we await congressional action to give 
Us the required judges. 

Because we in the District lack the power 
to legislate for ourselves, our problems are 
the problems of the entire Nation. I deal, 
every day, with parents who neglect their 
Tesponsibilities, and with their children who 
Must become wards of the State. In a very 
real sense, the District of Columbia is a ward 
Of the Nation. Powerless to help itself, it 
looks to the National Legislature (the Con- 
Eress) for its every need. It is fitting that 

United States, the richest and most re- 
Sourceful of all parents, regard and remedy 
the difficulties of the District of Columbia's 
225,000 children, And it is urgent that this 
action be taken soon—during this session 
Of Congress—if the juvenile court is to be 
& symbol of the best that the American 

dicial system can provide. In keeping with 
dent Kennedy's message to Congress 

y on the administration’s welfare pro- 
ain and goals, I sincerely hope that the 

ew Frontier, which has shown Itself so 
ti ed with the aspirations, opportuni- 
€s, and potentialities of America's youth, 
Will accept its responsibility for the children 
— the District of Columbia and will soon 
®gislate to provide its overburdened juve- 
ne court with the judges which are so 
desperately needed. 
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Miami Plays Host to Peru Teenagers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to the further 
patriotic efforts of my good friend Mr. 
Louis P. Farina, former president of the 
Young Democrats of the State of Nli- 
nois, to acquaint the youths of other na- 
tions about the United States. Recently 
a program sponsored by the Miami Her- 
ald published by John S. Knight, con- 
ducted “an operation amigo” at Miami 
attended by young American leaders who 
held conferences with 48 teenagers from 
high schools in Lima, Peru. This pro- 
gram received such widespread approval 
that another group of Peruvian students 
will be invited in the near future. The 
Miami Herald and its publisher, John 
S. Knight, is to be congratulated in spon- 
soring such a worthwhile program. 

For 3 years Mr. Louis P, Farina has 
advanced the idea of bringing together 
young political leaders of foreign lands 
together with young American political 
leaders. As early as December 4, 1959, 
he corresponded with former President 
Eisenhower regarding an exchange of 
young political leaders of the United 
States and those of the Latin American 
countries as a forerunner of the Peace 
Corps for cementing understanding, and 
friendliness between other nations and 
the United States. The growth of this 
relationship under the Miami Herald 
program Operation Amigo establishes 
a common ground of understanding in 
all facets of American life. The school 
class attendance of these teenagers to- 
gether contributes much to the under- 
standing of the fundamental ideas of the 
American system of education. 

Under the persistent leadership of Mr. 
Louis P. Farina his plan of exchanging 
young political leaders has been ap- 
proved by the State Department and the 
administration. He is to be congratu- 
lated for successfully advancing through 
great effort during the last 3 years his 
plan of Operation Friendship. 

The Chicago Daily Tribune has covered 
each of these programs in its recent 
issues, as follows: 

From the 5 Tribune, Feb. 17, 


POLTTICAL LOOKOUT 


(By George Tagge) 

Louis P. Farina, head of the city bureau of 
parking, has a political vehicle that keeps 
rolling despite a lack of public recognition. 
It is Operation Friendship, a program to 
exchange young political leaders of the 
United States with some from South America. 

Farina said that his plan will be put into 
effect next month after 3 years of correspond- 
ing with the State Department and the 
White House. 

He said he is elated over the prospective 
beachhead of friendship and political under- 
standing with our Latin American neighbors. 
In the President Eisenhower administration, 
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Farina was a member of a team of 10 young 
Democrats and 10 young Republicans which 
attended a NATO conference in Paris. 

He is former president of the Illinois Young 
Democrats and former chairman of the Cook 
County Young Democrats organization, 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Jan. 25, 
1962 


Miami Prays Host TO Peru TEENAGERS 


Miami, January 24.—Forty-eight Peruvian 
teenagers from high schools in Lima are here 
having a wonderful time—and learning about 
the United States from American youngsters 
their own age—under a unique Operation 
Amigo sponsored by the Miami Herald. 

The program has won such instantaneous 
and widespread approyal, both in Florida and 
South America, that Herald officials expect 
to bring ahother group of Peruvian students 
here within a month. 

“But there won't be enough such visitors 
to handle the demand, we're sure,” said Pat 
Murphy, a Herald promotion man. We've 
had requests from people all over the Greater 
Miami area to participate in the program, 
which was started as sort of a pilot experi- 
ment. Tampa, Fort Lauderdale, and St. 
Petersburg officials have sent us feelers about 
getting in on it, too.” 


APPEAL IS SIMPLICITY 


The Miami Herald is one of the newspapers 
published by John 8. Knight. 

The program's appeal is in its simplicity 
and heartwarming lack of stuffiness. Here is 
its history, and how it works. 

In December, a Lima lawyer named Dr. 
Raul Beraun visited Herald officials with a 
story, and the makings of an idea. Beraun 
said he was tired of hearing fellow Peruvians 
telling things about America he knew were 
not true. More important, he said, Peruvian 
boys and girls were getting bad information 
about the United States, from leftist sources 
and elsewhere. What could be done about 
it? 

Herald Managing Editor George Beebe and 
others conferred with Beraun, and Operation 
Amigo was born. Beraun and fellow Peru- 
vians would select top Lima high school stu- 
dents, and send them to Miami for a 2-week 
visit during which they would stay in the 
homes of American high school youngsters, 
go to school with them, and take part in 
their activities. 

OFFERS $200 TICKETS 


Peruvian Airlines offered a round-trip price 
of $200 each for the youngsters. About half 
of them had their fares paid by their fam- 


took part—paid part or all of the fares for 
poorer children. 

Meanwhile, with the blessings of school 
authorities, Herald officials had è before 
the student council of Mamis big Edison 
Senior High School with a request—would 
Edison students and their families take part? 
The answer was a roaring affirmative. 

On January 12, the 48 Lima teenagers 
landed at Miami International Airport. The 
Herald's Juanita Greene, a veteran reporter, 
will never forget it. 

“We had expected just the Edison student 
council to be on hand, but the school band 
was there, and at least 100 other students, 
and Miami Mayor Robert King High, and 
scores of other people,” she said. 

“The airport was turned into a big pep 
rally.” 

“The Edison band had spent the previous 
day and most of the night learning the Pe- 
ruvian national anthem, and blared it out 
as the Peruvians came down the ramp. The 
Edison youngsters had formed a receiving 
line, and started out by shaking hands with 
their guests, but pretty soon everybody was 
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embracing everybody else in real South 
American style.” 

The Peruvian and American students were 
first taken to lunch at a swank hotel, then 
to Edison High. 

“It looked like the whole student body 
had waited, even though school was over,” 
said Miss Greene. "The visitors were mobbed 
by excited kids with questions—what was 
life like in Peru, did Lima kids like rock and 
roll, and a million others. Not all of the 
Peruvians could speak English, but it didn't 
seem to matter.” 

Parents who were to play host were there, 
too, and the visitors were soon on their way, 
matched as nearly as possible with American 
youngsters of their own age. Since then, 
they have lived like adopted children, going 
to classes at Edison, going swimming and to 
home parties, and joining in special events 
arranged for them. They also have visited 
law courts and seen city officials in action. 

Yesterday they were flown to Tallahassee 
where they spent the day as guests of Gov. 
Farris Bryant, touring the capitol and ending 
up at a cake and dance session in the gu- 
bernatorial mansion, where Bryant's 15-year- 
old daughter, Celia, made a big hit. Today, 
the visitors are relaxing in the sun as swim- 
ming pool guests of a Miami Beach hotel. 

FLY HOME MONDAY 


They fly home Monday, but more will be 
coming. Murphy said some of the Peruvians 
have liked it so much they wanted to finish 
the semester here, and added: “More than 
that, some of the parents with whom they 
are staying have called school officials beg- 
ing that they be allowed to.” 


Public Law 87-362: A Fitting Tribute 
to George Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, today we 
pay homage to the soldier statesman 
who, because of his great and heroic 
efforts in behalf of this Nation rightly 
earned the designation, “Father of Our 
Country.” 

On this commemoration of the birth- 
day of George Washington, the 87th Con- 
gress may take pardonable pride in its 
recent efforts to further protect the Na- 
tion’s most beloved shrine of Mount 
Vernon. Last year, Mount Vernon was 
about to experience a serious onslaught 
of commercial urbanization. The shores 
opposite Mount Vernon have been main- 
tained to date, much as they were in 
the time of George Washington. Not 
only has this been of significant histor- 
ical consequence, but it has been an 
inseparable part of the character and 
setting of Mount Vernon, and this view 
from the veranda of the mansion has 
thrilled and inspired the citizenry of our 
country and foreign dignitaries alike. 
When the threat to establish a sewage 
treatment plant on the Maryland shores 
of the Potomac, directly across from 
Mount Vernon, was apparent, the Con- 
gress of the United States acted swiftly 
and decisively. The Congress enacted 
Public Law 87-362, which authorized the 
Federal Government to acquire the land 
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opposite Mount Vernon for preservation 
in keeping with its original open and 
wooded character, 

The overwhelming support of this 
measure by the Congress offers proof, be- 
yond the words of praise, of the feel- 
ing the citizens of this country, and their 
elected representatives, have for the 
memory of George Washington. 

This body has been extremely fortu- 
nate over the years to have the very cap- 
able counsel and leadership in the area 
of natural resources of the chairman of 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Colorado, 
Mr. Wayne ASPINALL. In learning of this 
threat, he introduced legislation to pro- 
tect properly the environs of Mount 
Vernon. He was joined in this leader- 
ship by the distinguished chairman of 
the Subcommittee on National Parks, 
Mr. RUTHERFORD. These men were 
acutely aware of the need for fast ac- 
tion, if Mount Vernon was to receive 
adequate protection. During the com- 
mittee’s deliberation it became apparent 
that the preservation of this area here- 
tofore had been achieved through plan- 
ning and sacrifice by individual citizens. 
Private covenants were established to 
maintain the character of the area. 
Local government cooperation was 
asked, and plans were effected to estab- 
lish zoning to the end of preservation. 
In addition, regional organizations, 
charged with the overall planning and 
coordination of the other areas of Metro- 
politan Washington, cooperated in urg- 
ing that the area be kept in an open or 
park status. The State of Maryland had 
initiated standards to achieve the pres- 
ervation of these lands. These activities 
have continued for over 15 years—activi- 
ties that were manifested in good gov- 
ernment by private citizens and local 
authorities. Unfortunately, the Wash- 
ington Suburban Sanitary Commission 
had wide powers of condemnation and 
eminent domain granted to it by the 
State, and the groups, both private and 
governmental, that labored so long were 
unable to restrain the sanitary commis- 
sion from their plans of establishing a 
sewage treatment plant opposite George 
Washington's front porch. The Wash- 
ington Suburban Sanitary Commission 
held hearings over a year ago, on Janu- 
ary 13, 1961, in which the majority of 
the affected landowners, in addition to 
national conservation .and historic so- 
cieties vigorously objected to these plans 
and procedures. On August 17, 1961, 
the Subcommittee on National Parks, 
under the chairmanship of the distin- 
guished Congressman from Texas, held 
hearings on the measures introduced to 
afford Federal protection to these areas. 
In the course of these hearings, it be- 
came apparent that there were other 
locations that could better serve the area 
than the one chosen by the Washington 
Suburban Sanitary Commission. A great 
deal of testimony was given to the com- 
mittee as to the advisability of locating a 
much larger sewage treatment plant at 
the Mattowoman Creek site, and in an 
area already industrialized. This would 
be a plant more in keeping with the 
future needs of the area, would be a joint 
venture between Prince Georges and 
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Charles Counties, in the State of Mary- 
land, and a design and type much recom- 
mended by the Federal Anti-Pollution 
Control Act. Additional testimony was 
given that existing facilities could in- 
deed handle the existing sewage treat- 
ment problem. No opposition witnesses 
appeared before the subcommittee. As 
a result, the proponents of the sewage 
plant could not be questioned. Yet 
despite their failure to appear, those urg- 
ing the construction of such a plant con- 
tinued to urge the need for speeding up 
this construction: 

None of the supporters of the measure 
to protect Mount Vernon desired precip- 
itous action. None desired to work seri- 
ous hardship on the local residents. All 
were somewhat baffled at the insistence of 
the great urgency to construct this sew- 
age treatment plant. On further in- 
vestigation, it was revealed that the 
developers of a subdivision across the 
Piscataway Bay, and some distance from 
the area in question, had plans to create 
a high density development. In order to 
achieve this objective, proper sewage dis- 
posal was necessary. They applied for a 
permit to erect a sewage treatment plant 
on their own area of development. They 
then proceeded to abandon the plans for 
such a plant, and indicated plans to build 
a marina in the area that was to have 
served them for proper sewage disposal. 
At this point, they then urged the 
Washington Suburban Sanitary Com- 
mission to construct a sewage plant at 
Mockley Point, which had the effect of 
taking the sewage from a high density 
development and dumping it onto an 
area of low density development. With 
this knowledge and information, the 
committee acted to authorize the Federal 
Government to acquire these areas. The 
measure was drafted in order to avail the 
Federal Government of the generosity of 
the private foundations who offered to 
give their land to the Federal Govern- 
ment for the purposes of preservation. 
Our own colleague, the distinguished 
Congresswoman from Ohio, Mrs. Frances 
Botton, who is also the vice regent of 
the Mount Vernon Ladies Association 
provided from her private resources, 
funds to enable the Accokeek Founda- 
tion to acquire considerable acreage in 
order to prevent commercialization. 
These foundations now stood ready to 
donate almost 50 percent of the entire 
land that would be acquired under Public 
Law 87-362. The House, upon hearing 
the able presentation of the chairman of 
the National Parks Subcommittee, Mr. 
RUTHERFORD, acted without a dissenting 
vote to authorize this legislation. 

The Senate was no less mindful of 
this threat to Mount Vernon, and under 
the capable leadership of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, Mr. ANDERSON, 
who was joined in this effort by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Public 
Lands, Mr. BIBLx, introduced legislation 
to provide for the Federal protection of 
Mount Vernon. Since a number of in- 
quiries had not been answered by those 
seeking to erect a sewage treatment 
plant, Senator ANpERSON wrote the 
chairman of the Washington Suburban 
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Sanitary Commission, Mr, Blair Smith, 
indicating that the first session of the 
87th Congress was about to end, and that 
the Senate might better appraise the sit- 
uation if it were allowed the time to do 
80. Senator ANDERSON then asked if any 
Plans for construction could be held in 
abeyance until the Senate returned, thus 
affording a more ample opportunity to 
investigate the matter. The chairman 
of the Washington Suburban Sanitary 
Commission replied that they would be 
happy to have the advice of the Senate, 
but made no commitment as to holding 
Plans in abeyance until the Senate re- 
turned. As a result of this correspond- 
ence, hearings were scheduled quickly 
before the Subcommittee on Public 
, under the able chairmanship of 
Senator BIE. Witnesses opposing the 
Measure were members of the Washing- 
ton Suburban Sanitary Commission, the 
real estate developers and two landown- 
ers, The overwhelming majority of wit- 
nesses however, were in strong support 
of the Anderson bill. The indecisive ac- 
tions of the opposing witnesses appeared 
no match for the volume of evidence in 
Support of the measure, and this no 
doubt hastened the committee, and sub- 
Sequent Senate action, as the measure 
Passed without dissent. Few measures 
have come before the Congress with such 
Wide and vigorous support, and it ap- 
Pears that the Congress, in its swift re- 
Solve of the matter, has worked the will 
Of the people. I should like to include, 
Mr. Speaker, at the conclusion of my 
Temarks, a partial list of the many or- 
Tse pace that have supported this 
on. 
Beginning with the hearings in the 
Senate, the tact of the real estate de- 
rs and the Washington Suburban 
Sanitary Commission underwent a subtle 
Change. They renounced their earlier 
Position of placing a sewage treatment 
Plant at Mockley Point and assured the 
Senate that the area could accommodate 
& park and a sewage treatment plant. 
There were further assurances that such 
a plant would not be seen from Mount 
Vernon, or intrude in any way upon the 
area, or be disadvantageous to the 
Proposed park itself. This, of course, 
Would have required a reduction in the 
park area. Later arguments of 
this same group indicate not only would 


m-Baltimore Parkway, which is so 
Well concealed that few people know of 
its existence 


The proponents of the legislation to 
Protect Mount Vernon have sought to 
decide these issues on the merits of the 

ve cases. It should be stated can- 
however, that the proponents of the 
Sewage treatment plant are either in- 
inmbetent, or they are not coming clean 
their discussion of these issues. They 
Use the analogy of the sewage treatment 
want near the Baltimore Parkway. Is 
their contention that their proposed 
Sewage treatment plant on the Piscata- 
they, Bay shore of Maryland is to be of 
Same size, using essentially the same 
ques of sewage disposal? Why do 
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they continue to be vague as to the new 
location of the sewage treatment plant. 
Precisely where is it to be? Are we to 
take their word that while they will need 
part of the park area, it still will not be 
seen from Mount Vernon? Mr. Speak- 
er, these arguments are spurious and fall 
by their own weight. If the plant is to 
be so small, why do not the developers 
put it on their own land? But then can 
it be so small, if the main reason for 
locating it in the Piscataway area is to 
serve alarge area? As to the exact loca- 
tion, the framers of the legislation were 
completely aware of possible alternatives 
and drew the boundaries for Federal ac- 
quisition and protection of Mount Ver- 
non with precisely this in mind. The 
argument that a little sewage treatment 
plant tucked in the corner of the pro- 
posed park would not be intrusive, will 
not wash. 

That the developers are anxious to 
place their sewage in this low density 
area, or into the park, is without ques- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent Mr. 
Speaker, to include in the Recorp, at the 
conclusion of my remarks, a letter from 
the Washington Suburban Sanitary 
Commission to Mr. Douglas L. Hatch, 
president of the Prince Georges Utilities 
Co., an organization controlled by one of 
the real estate developers, confirming 
that these real estate developers, through 
the Prince Georges Utilities Co., had of- 
fered a contribution of $500,000 to the 
Washington Suburban Sanitary Commis- 
sion, if they would build this plant in the 
Piscataway Bay area. Perhaps it is good 
business for the developers to enhance 
the value of their own property by paying 
to have their sewage dumped on some- 
one else, but it is a serious question as 
to whether it is good business for the 
American people. Mr. Speaker, I sug- 
gest that it takes quite a degree of 
callousness to infer that the legislation 
authorizing Federal acquisition is too 
greedy, and too asking in terms of the 
need it seeks to meet, when the people 
making these charges are the same ones 
who would have public agencies bail 
them out of their own financial dilemma 
at a considerable cost to the American 
public in terms of a most serious intru- 
sion upon one of the most majestic, most 
historic, most revered scenes of the Na- 
tion. 

The concern of this country has been 
manifest again and again at the disap- 
pearance of open space. The encroach- 
ments upon national shrines and monu- 
ments, and the need for concerted action 
to preserve and protect these benefi- 
cences of nature that are irreplaceable. 
This is not a matter of partisan politics, 
but rather of deep national concern that 
touches all regardless of political persua- 
sion. Those who have been active in 
the effort to further protect Mount Ver- 
non represent every walk of life. The 
leadership in this great body to which 
I referred to earlier has been forthright 
and basic, and practiced by Chairman As- 
PINALL and the members of his commit- 
tee. The same statement can be made 
of the distinguished chairman, Mr. An- 
DERSON, who has a like role in the Sen- 
ate. The backgrounds of these men indi- 
cate the knowledgability and wisdom that 
they consistently bring to these matters, 
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Certainly, the Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
Association is to be congratulated for 
their long time efforts in the early re- 
storation and preservation of Mount 
Vernon, inclusive of all its grounds and 
buildings. The State of Virginia has 
aided and abetted the Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association over the years in 
order to present to the American people 
and the world, the home of America's 
first President in a proper and reverent 
setting, and their efforts should be hon- 
ored and appreciated. 

Aid and invaluable assistance in this 
vigilance, was receiyed by the Citizens 
Committee on Natural Resources, under 
the leadership of Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, 
often referred to by his colleagues and 
Government leaders alike as “Mr. Con- 
servation.” Their concern for the dig- 
nity and preservation of monuments so 
cherished by this country has been long 
evidenced by the activities of this fine 
group and their judgments respected. 

Of great significance, has been the 
appreciation and gracious demeanor of 
our first family for the shrine of Mount 
Vernon, perhaps evidenced by Mrs. Ken- 
nedy’s description as the “Nation’s most 
revered house.” This is a charge to all 
Americans to keep it that way. 

WASHINGTON SUBURBAN 
SANITARY COMMISSION. 
Mr. DovGLAs L. HATCH, 
President, Prince George's Utilities, Ino., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Harca: Please refer to the com- 
mission's letter of August 26, 1960, wherein 
you were advised that the cemmission had 
approved the project consisting of a sewage 
treatment plant and the necessary sewers 
and pumping stations to serve the Piscataway 
drainage basin, subject to a contribution of 
$500,000. As you know, since that time con- 
siderable opposition has been voiced toward 
the construction of a sewage treatment plant 
in the Piscataway Bay area, both by letters 
and in person at the hearing held by the 
commission on January 13, 1961, at the court- 
house at Upper Marlboro regarding this 
project, ; 

At the hearing the commission was strongly 
urged to undertake a joint project with 
Charles County and construct a sewage treat- 
ment plant in the vicinity of Mattawoman 
Creek. Preliminary investigations have been 
made and the matter discussed with the offi- 
cials of Charles County and the indications 
are that Charles County would not be in a 
position to proceed promptly with such a 
project. Before making any final decision 
on the location of a sewage treatment plant, 
however, the commission would like the en- 
gineering department to complete its study 


County. 

One of the major objections to the con- 
struction of a sewerage system in the Piscata- 
way drainage basin at this time is that a 
large part of the area is outside of the re- 
gional district of the Maryland-National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission and 
not subject to zoning controls. The Park and 
Planning Commission has included in its 
proposed legislation that this area be added 
to the regional district at this session of the 
General Assembly of the State of Maryland. 
If such legislation is passed it would 
normally be effective June 1, 1961. 

At the hearing the commission presented 
a letter from Mrs. Wolman and Geyer, con- 
sultants to the Washington Metropolitan Re- 
gional Sanitary Board, indicating that the 
construction of a plant on Piscataway Bay 
would not be inconsistent with the regional 
sewerage system for the metropolitan area, 
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The commission has been advised that the 
final report being prepared by those consult- 
ants is exepcted to be completed in June. 
The commission desires, if possible, that its 
sewerage program be consistent with the 
regional sewer plan for the metropolitan area. 

In view of the above, the commission has 
decided that it is not in a position to pro- 
ceed at this time with the proposed project 
for Piscataway Bay which it indicated it 
would undertake subject to a contribution of 
$500,000. Before definitely deciding to pro- 
ceed with this project, the commission 
desires to have available to it the results of 
further discussion with Charles County, the 
decision as to whether the area is added to 
the regional district and the report of the 
Washington Metropolitan Regional Sanitary 
Board. It appears that all of this informa- 
tion should be available by July of this year, 
at which time a decision can be made as to 
the method of handling the sewage of the 
Piscataway Basin. The commission realizes 
that this will delay your program, but it is 
believed to be in the best public interest to 
follow such a procedure. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN Bontrant, Secretary. 


Cooley Supports President’s Action 
on Barter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington Post of February 12 there 
was a news story quoting a Member of 
Congress, one of my distinguished col- 
leagues, as charging the President with 
inconsistency for permitting barter 
transactions under Public Law 480 
while at the same time calling for a re- 
view and possible reduction of the Na- 
tlon's strategic stockpile. With all def- 
erence to the gentleman, may I say that 
I believe he is confused about the basic 
purposes of the Nation's stockpiling pro- 
grams and should familiarize himself 
with the laws enacted by Congress before 
commenting on the President’s action. 

The President's reference in his recent 
press conference was to the so-called 
strategic or national stockpile which is 
established under the authority of the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock- 
piling Act. Its purpose is to acquire and 
stockpile materials which will be needed 
by this country in the event of war. 
The requirements of that stockpile have 
been changed from time to time as our 
military strategists have modified and 
modernized their conception of the type 
of war in which the United States might 
be forced to engage. 

The other stockpile is the supplemen- 
tal stockpile which was established by 
the Agricultural Act of 1956 to hold for 
future use materials which are acquired 
under the barter program authorized 
and directed in Public Law 480, which 
was enacted in 1954. The basic purpose 
of this program is to obtain something 
of permanent value to the United States 
in exchange for surplus agricultural 
commodities which cannot be sold 
abroad for cash—and thus protecting the 
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investment of the taxpayers of the 
United States in materials which are 
acquired under our agricultural price 
support program. 

I do not know the full details of the 
particular transaction referred to by 
my colleague, but I do know that neither 
the President of the United States nor 
anyone else has made a mistake in tak- 
ing such materials in exchange for our 
surplus agricultural commodities and I 
believe that the transactions to which 
the gentleman referred complied in all 
respects with the policies laid down by 
the Congress for such exchanges. 

The Congress, by its enactment of 
Public Law 480, established various 
methods to reduce our agricultural sur- 
pluses and at the same assure our coun- 
try of receiving as much return as pos- 
sible from these surpluses to offset the 
cost of our farm program. The Con- 
gress recognized that it was impossible 
for us to reduce our surpluses solely 
through the sale of commodities for 
dollars and therefore directed in Pub- 
lic Law 480 that in addition to selling 
for dollars or for short-term dollar cred- 
it, these commodities be sold for soft 
currencies, that they be donated out- 
right in certain cases, that they be ex- 
changed for strategic or other materials, 
and that they be sold on a long-term 
dollar credit basis. 

Subsequently, the Congress specifi- 
cally established priorities for these vari- 
ous types of disposals. We have told 
the executive branch that they should 
give preference first, to the sales for 
dollars; second, to short-term credit; 
third, the exchange of our commodities 
for materials of which the United States 
does not produce its requirements, which 
are not perishable, and which are 
cheaper to store; fourth, long-term dol- 
lar credit; and last, sales for soft cur- 
rencies. 

I particularly call the language of the 
law to the attention of my colleague be- 
cause the barter transactions for lead 
and zinc to which he referred clearly 
fall within the law and the directives 
given by Congress to the executive 
branch. 

First, I am informed that the United 
States produces only about 70 percent of 
the quantity of lead and zine which is 
consumed annually in the United States 
and that our known lead and zine de- 
posits are gradually being used up. As to 
the second requirement, perishability, I 
am informed that lead and zinc can be 
stored in the open on military reserva- 
tions and other Government property 
for generations with no deterioration 
whatever. In contrast, the wheat and 
corn which were exchanged for the lead 
will stay in condition only a few years 
even under the best possible enclosed 
Storage conditions, and soon lose their 
value completely. 

Third, with respect to the cost of stor- 
age, Government figures show that it 
costs about 12 cents a year to store a ton 
of lead, whereas it costs approximately 
$4.50 a year to store a ton of wheat or 
$4.82 a year to store a ton of corn in 
approved commercial storage. To put 
it another way, a ton of lead could he 
stored for approximately 2,000 years be- 
fore the storage charges would equal the 
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value of the material. On the other 
hand, studies by the Department of Agri- 
culture show that the value of a ton of 
grain will be eaten up by storage, han- 
dling, and carrying charges in less than 
5 years, so that within this period the 
value of the bushel of grain, or a ton of 
grain, is reduced to zero. Each year the 
savings in storage and deterioration 
losses on the counterpart wheat or corn 
given in exchange for the lead the gen- 
tlemen referred to will provide sufficient 
revenue to store the lead for a period of 
more than 250 years. 

An eyen more interesting example, 
Mr. Speaker, is in the case of industrial 
diamonds. This is one of the materials 
for which the President has authorized 
the exchange of our agricultural sur- 
pluses. The United States produces vir- 
tually no industrial diamonds but we use 
approximately 80 percent of the world’s 
output. The volume of this need for in- 
dustrial diamonds in our highly indus- 
trialized economy is increasing yearly 
and we must depend upon foreign 
sources for virtually all our require- 
ments. I am informed that industrial 
diamonds yalued at $100 million can be 
stored and insured for less than $1,500 
per year. When we exchange perishable 
wheat or corn for imperishable indus- 
trial diamonds, 1 year’s savings in the 
storage and deterioration loss on the 
wheat and corn will provide sufficient 
revenue to store industrial diamonds for 
more than 10,000 years before we have 
exhausted the savings. 

To me, Mr. Speaker, no part of our 
agricultural export program makes more 
sense than this program of exchanging 
perishable and costly to store agricul- 
tural surpluses for nonperishable mate- 
rials which we do not produce in suff- 
cient quantity in the United States to 
meet our requirements and which can be 
stored at very little cost. 

I must admit that I do not understand 
the reasoning of those who claim that 
we can have too much of any of these 
materials. How can we possibly have 
too much of a nonrenewable natural 
resource which is absolutely indispen- 
able to our industrial economy? Does 
anyone contend that we have too much 
oil? That we have too much iron 
ore? That we haye too much nat- 
ural gas? How then, can it be assumed 
that we have too much of any other non- 
renewable natural resource, particularly 
those which are indispensable to our 
economy and which are not even pro- 
duced in the United States? 

How can we possibly have in storage 
in this country too many industrial dia- 
monds, too much chromite, too much 
manganese, too much palladium— mate- 
rials which we must have for our nation- 
al survival and for which we must de- 
pend for our supplies upon nations which 
may or may not always be friendly to 
the United States and willing to sell 
these materials to us? Suppose it is 300 
years before we need the lead which 
we acquired by bartering corn and wheat 
last summer. When we need it the lead 
will be there, and the cost of storing it 
for that period of time will be infinitesti- 
mal compared to the cost of storing the 
agricultural commodities we have ex- 
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changed for it, or compared to the bene- 
fits to be derived to the United States 
from the mere fact that we have it avail- 
able for use when we need it. 

To put it succinctly, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der this program we are exchanging na- 
tional liabilities for national assets. 

The mere existence of these metals 
and other materials in the United States 
is a national asset and there is no reason 
whatever to assume that the Govern- 
ment, which owns these materials, can- 
not manage them to the best interest 
of private industry and the Nation as a 
whole, Much of our indigenous natural 
resources, many oil and gas reserves, 
many of our mineral reserves are the 
Property of the Government—and I have 
Seldom heard any complaint that these 
resources are not being managed by the 
Government in the best interests of the 
United States. There is no more reason 
to assume that reserves which we stock- 
Pile in exchange for perishable agricul- 
tural commodities will not be managed, 
likewise, in the best interests of all of the 
People of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress has repeat- 
edly examined into the reasons why the 
Previous administration practically eli- 
Minated the barter program in early 
1957. Prior to that time, the program 
Was functioning smoothly and we had 
Teceived virtually no complaints about 
its operation. We had moved more than 
a billion dollars worth of surplus agri- 
Cultural commodities into the markets 
of the free world and had received in 
exchange materials which not only met 
the criteria established by the law, but 
Which aceording to the information sup- 
plied by the Department of Agriculture 
had actually appreciated in value since 
their acquisition. Materials for which 
Wwe exchanged approximately $1 billion 
Worth of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties under barter transactions were 
Worth approximately $1,100 million in 
1959 when the Committee on Agriculture 
Conducted its most extensive examina- 
tion of this program. : 

Obviously, the Congress knew what it 
Was doing when it passed the so-called 
barter law to which our colleague takes 
exception. However, he might be pleased 
to know that he is joined in this view by 
Some individuals in the State Depart- 
Ment who do not believe that we should 
get value returned for our surplus agri- 
Cultural commodities but that we should 
use them only for give-away purposes in 
an international welfare program. 

The position of those who have op- 
Posed the barter program directed by 
Congress is that such exchanges have 
interferred with cash sales of our agri- 
Cultural commodities, It is rather clear, 
however, to those of us who have fol- 

ed this program carefully that the 
real basis of opposition is that this pro- 
Bram has made U.S, agricultural com- 
Modities competitive in markets where 
they would not otherwise be able to com- 
bete. They have not interferred with 
Our cash sales but with the sales of other 
Countries, many of which are conducted 
on precisely the same barter and bi- 
lateral basis to which they find objection 
in our own exports. Mr. Speaker, it is 
Not necessary for me to repeat here the 
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many arguments that have been ad- 
vanced and the reports rendered on both 
sides of the Congress in support of the 
barter program. I do state categorically 
that based on our committee investiga- 
tions and the actions taken by the Con- 
gress we believe that disposals through 
the barter program have actually helped 
Sales for dollars because of the linking 
of certain aspects of the commercial 
transactions and because they have act- 
ually made our commodities competitive 


on a world market. It must be remem- 


bered that both the surplus commodities 
and the incoming materials flow 
through normal trade channels and re- 
gardless of the use of the world “barter” 
they are-handled as any other commer- 
cial transactions. 

The testimony of Government wit- 
nesses before our committee has been 
crystal clear that prices paid by ex- 
porters for the agricultural commodities 
is exactly the same as if they had been 
purchased for cash and the prices paid 
for the materials which are received in 
exchange are at or below the prevailing 
market prices. Further, statistics given 
us by Department of Agriculture wit- 
nesses showed that as barter increased 
so did our sales for cash and when barter 
was curtailed our cash sales dropped off 
even more. 

I, for one, my committee, and the Con- 
gress have clearly stated time and again 
that it is much better to receive hard 
diamonds or manganese in exchange for 
our surplus agricultural commodities 
than soft currencies, most of which we 
immediately donate back to the recipient 
country in the form of grants or soft 
loans which will probably never be re- 
paid. As the Members of Congress in- 
dividually may or may not know, it is 
now the current procedure of the execu- 
tive branch to make sales for foreign 
currencies on a basis which returns ap- 
proximately 75 percent of the foreign 
currency received to the country of desti- 
nation in the form of long-term loans 
which will probably never be repaid. 
When it is remembered that on these 
transactions the United States pays in 
dollars not only the cost of the agricul- 
tural commodities but also the ocean 
shipping charges, it has been calculated 
by those who are familiar with this sub- 
ject that we are receiving a return of 
approximately 6 percent to the American 
taxpayer on these commodities which 
are sold for foreign currencies. Oncom- 
modities which are bartered for materials 
we will need in the future, we are receiv- 
ing a return of approximately 100 per- 
cent and the ocean transportation is 
paid by the contractor who provides the 
materials. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the record is 
clear that the Committee on Agriculture 
and the Congress have never refused to 
give the administration any authority it 
requested to donate our surplus agricul- 
tural commodities without compensation 
to other nations of the world in order to 
facilitate our foreign relations program. 
We have made available without com- 
pensation all of the stocks of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation which the 
administration has told us could effec- 
tively be used in promoting our foreign 
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relations. The. only request we haye 
made is that before we give these com- 
modities away we do our best to obtain 
for American taxpayers and for this 
country as much actual return in value 
as we are able to do. This is the only 
request which we make now. It is the 
reason for the barter program. It is one 
way in which we can get something of 
value for the United States and for the 
American taxpayer in return for our 
agricultural surpluses. 

So far as I am personally concerned 
Mr. Speaker, and although I can speak 
only for myself, I believe that I reflect 
the sentiment of the whole Committee on 
Agriculture of the House of Representa- 
tives, I intend to insist that every effort 
be made to obtain something of value 
for the United States for our agricul- 
tural surpluses before they are given 
away. As far as I am concerned I do 
not intend to vote for one single addi- 
tional bit of authority for foreign dona- 
tion of our agricultural surpluses as long 
as arbitrary roadblocks are being put in 
the way of exchanging our commodities 
or selling them for something of real 
value to the United States. When I am 
convinced that every effort is being made 
to obtain for the American taxpayer as 
great a return as is possible for our sur- 
plus agricultural commodities, then I will 
be willing to go along with proposals to 
donate abroad as much of the rest of 
the surplus as can be used effectively to 
relieve hunger and hardship. 

I have been greatly encouraged by the 
fact that the Secretary of Agriculture 
has carefully studied this problem and 
is currently planning to issue new di- 
rectives designed to assure a greater use 
of this disposal method. I am further 
encouraged to believe that this position 
is supported by our Chief Executive. 

On the other hand, we are disturbed 

by stories that notwithstanding the 
wording of the law and its clear intent, 
there still remains some residual opposi- 
tion from the same staff levels that spon- 
sored opposition to the barter program 
in the past administration. The Con- 
gress is convinced that this is a sound 
program of which we should make maxi- 
mum utilization. The law on this point 
is clear. We agree that the program 
needs to be most carefully administered 
in the future as it has been in the past 
to avoid either overstimulating foreign 
production or creating artificial short- 
ages in world supply. I have heard no 
criticism of the failure of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to do this in the 
past. = : 
My distinguished colleague seemed to 
feel that the barter transaction to 
which he referred was adversely affect- 
ing domestic producers of lead in his 
district. I am certain that he did not 
know, or if he did, he failed to recog- 
nize the import of the fact, that not 
only was this particular transaction in 
strict accordance with the law and the 
intent of the Congress but was used as 
a tool to get an agreement from the 
foreign suppliers of this particular lead 
to cut back their production by 10 per- 
cent. Furthermore, it reduced surpluses 
of lead hanging over the market which 
were equally depressing world and do- 
mestic prices. 
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Nature has seen fit to give us the soil 
and the climate, which, when coupled 
with our technical and production meth- 
ods, make us the greatest producer of 
agricultural commodities in the world. 
In order to keep our farm industry we 
have properly established farm pro- 
grams which in part have created our 
commodity surpluses. On the other 
hand, we are a have-not nation for 
many of the metals and minerals with- 
out which our industry cannot function. 

If we can take our agricultural sur- 
pluses and through normal trade chan- 
nels secure national resources which 
every study made indicates we will need 
in our future economy and at the same 
time reduce our storage costs and losses 
by deterioration, I feel that we have a 
national program which is good by the 
standards of any reasonable man. 

If this is not a good program, if there 
is anything evil about taking something 
of value in return for our perishable 
surplus agricultural commodities, then, 
Mr. Speaker, I believe that the time has 
come to repeal the law in its entirety. 
All evidence points to the desirability of 
the program. But the law should either 
be carried out or repealed, and I am con- 
fident that the President will see that the 
law is carried out. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to inform 
the House that I have requested Con- 
gressman JoNES, one of our most able 
and outstanding committee members, 
through his Subcommittee on Depart- 
mental Oversight and Consumer Rela- 
tions, to make a study as to the present 
status of the barter program. I have 

-directed him to make a particular effort 
to analyze and make public the sources 
of opposition to the program and the 
bases for this opposition. I believe that 
this study will prove to be illuminating 
and helpful, and if, as I understand to 
be true, we have had in the meantime 
an announcement as to a revised pro- 
gram to make greater use of the barter 
method of disposing of surpluses, the 
subcommittee can judge the effective- 
ness of the changed program. Certainly 
we need to accurately determine the 
value that our country is receiving from 
the surplus commodities disposed of 
through this method to reassure our- 
selves that this value supports our pres- 
ent faith in the program. 


The Case Against U.S. Trading With 
Communist Bloc Countries—Speech by 
Hon. Thomas M. Pelly, of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorn a speech by Rep- 
resentative THOMAS M. PELLY, which he 
delivered before the Yale University Po- 

litical Union on February 19, 1962. 
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The speech was on a most timely topic 
entitled “The Case Against U.S. Trading 
With Communist Bloc Countries.” 

As a member of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Export Control which over a 
number of months has been holding 
hearings and conducting studies in re- 
gard to trade with the Soviet bloc and 
U.S. trade control policies, I believe it is 
vital that the nature of the problems 
confronting us in this area are known by 
the citizens of the Nation. 

It is important in my opinion for the 
citizens to know the significance of trade 
with the bloc which helps toward build- 
ing up Soviet economic and military 
capabilities. 

I was therefore happy to see that this 
subject was discussed by Representative 
PELLY on that occasion. 

Tue Case AGAINST U.S. TrapiInc WITH COM- 
MUNIST BLOC COUNTRIES 


(Text of speech of Representative THOMAS 
M. PELty, First District, Washington, State, 
delivered before Yale University Political 
Union, Monday, February 19, 1962) 
Friends and members of the Yale Political 

Union, as a preface to our discussion on the 

subject of trade with Communist bloc na- 

tions, it would seem to be orderly procedure 
to start with a summary of U.S. policies un- 
der which our trade is conducted. 

Difficult as it is to do it, the U.S. policy 
attempts to draw a distinction between 
strategic and nonstrategic goods and mate- 
rials. 

Yet one may fairly wonder if there are 
any such items as “nonstrategic” goods as 
far as Soviet needs are concerned. The war 
of two ideologies is being waged on two 
fronts: On the one it is a contest of 
armaments, missiles, and military strength 
and on the other it is one of economic com- 
petition in which the Communist leaders, 
I would suppose, expect to outdo us. On 
this latter score, it is difficult to identify 
products that lack significant strategic 
value. 

Tonight I have thought to comment in a 
general way on sales to the Communists of 
commercial goods and then after that to 
discuss trade which more directly bears on 
our national security. 

The policy of the United States under the 
Export Control Act of 1949 is to use 
controls to the extent necessary (a) to pro- 
tect the domestic economy from a drain on 
strategic materials (and with a huge over- 
supply of stockpiled materials at the pres- 
ent time, this provision can be ignored this 
evening) and (b) the policy is to use export 
controls to further the foreign policy of the 
United States, and (c) also the policy is to 
exercise the necessary vigilance over exports 
from the standpoint of national security. 

Under the law, our policies of security ex- 
port controls include embargoes to Com- 
munist China, North Korea, North Vietnam, 
and, as of 10 days ago, Cuba (embargoes 
to those four areas); and restrictive con- 
trols of exports to the U.S.S.R. and other 
Soviet bloc countries, limiting direct ship- 
ments of U.S. products for these latter 
destinations to nonstrategic exports. Con- 
trols over our shipments to the free world 
countries cover only a highly selected list 
of goods to prevent, if possible, their un- 
authorized diversion to the Soviet bloc. 

All commercial exports from the United 
States, its territories, and possessions are 
prohibited unless the Department of Com- 
merce has either issued a validated license 
or established a general license permitting 
such shipments. 2 

It should be noted, perhaps, that follow- 
ing congressional adjournment last fall, the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee had 
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under study the operations and effectiveness 
of our export controls on shipments of 
strategic goods to the Sino-Soviet bloc; and 
more recently, a select committee of the 
House of Representatives has concluded 
hearings in connection with a study of the 
administration, operation, and enforcement 
of the Export Control Act. This act expires 
June 30, 1962, and its reenactment will come 
up for consideration shortly, so our discus- 
sion tonight is timely. 

These House and Senate studies were the 
result of public concern as to the Govern- 
ment’s wisdom in allowing shipments of cer- 
tain commodities, machines, and manufac- 
tured products to the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

Also, as much as anything, a sale of 8365 
million worth of grain by Canada to Red 
China and public disclosure of various trans- 
actions such as U.S. sale of jet planes 
to Yugoslavia were the cause of in- 
dignant protests by the American people 
over existing policies. Certain Members of 
Congress have criticized the administration 
and in my case I introduced legislation to 
ban all exports to all nations with Commu- 
nist governments. Indeed, I have wanted 
to go further and restrict economic assist- 
ance of any kind to nations which sell so- 
called semistrategic materials such as grain 
to the Communists, 

Here I must point up that the distinction 
between strategic and nonstrategic mate- 
riais has posed a difficult problem and raised 
a strong difference of views in our Govern- 
ment. In administering the Export Act, the 
Secretary of Commerce consults with the 
Departments of State and Defense and other 
agencies of Government. Of course, the 
decision for or against trade with the Com- 
munists ultimately will be decided by the 
people. The force of overall public opinion, 
under our system of Government, eventually 
sets policy. Momentarily, however, the dis- 
tress of many Members of Congress, it ap- 
pears that the administration's desire to 
increase industrial output and to increase 
foreign trade, even with the Soviet bloc, has 
resulted in the lifting of restrictions on 
strategic commodities; either this, or we seem 
to have gone along submissively with our 
allies. 

Data as to the nature and amount of trade 
with the Soviet bloc is very limited. This is 
because (1) the Communists do not publish 
complete and continuous information con- 
cerning their economic activities, and (2) all 
prices within the Soviet bloc are adminis- 
tered prices with frequent changes. For ex- 
ample, in East Germany the price of an 
automobile is approximately 16,000 marks, 
whereas the identical car can be bought in 
West Germany for about 7,000 marks. 

Another case I have seen cited is of a 
tractor selling for the equivalent of 21,500 
Swiss francs inside the bloc, as against 13,600 
Swiss francs outside the bloc, and other 
similar examples have been quoted in wheat 
and coal sales. 

Exports from the Soviet bloc are based 
on political considerations, while as for So- 
viet purchases Khrushchev has been quoted 
as saying: “We want to buy products in which 
we really are interested.” He has made it 
clear that the Soviets do not intend to open 
themselves as a market for goods just because 
the free world is seeking a consumer outlet 
for its surplus production. 

One of the arguments against U.S. trade 
with the Soviet bloc is the business risk in- 
volved which is greater than in trading 
with other areas. Bloc trade involves another 
difficulty, in the lack of commercial skills on 
the part of the Communists and always the 
dangers of unilateral breach of contract by 
Soviet bloc countries hangs like the sword 


‘of Damocles over East-West business trans- 


actions. Invariably, claims for damages due 
to breach of contract have been decided by a 
panel of Soviet arbitrators in Russia’s favor 
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and legal redress through Communist courts 
is of doubtful value. 

y the United States stands to lose 
in East-West trade because of the abuse of 
any patent protection. The Communists 
have become masters of product copying, 
bypassing time-consuming research and de- 
velopment expense; and also thereby elim- 
inating the need for further trade. There is 
no effective protection against patent piracy 
by the Soviets because there are no patent 
conventions. 

Some American economists take the posi- 
tion that with the exception of munitions 
and arms, our official policy should be one 
of free trade between the Communists and 
non-Communists. Support for this posi- 
tion may be prejudiced, owning to the fact 
that trade with Communist countries is of- 
ten quite profitable to free world traders. 
Price is arbitrary in the bloc countries, which 
often brings lucrative short-term benefits. 

On the other hand many, including my- 
self, take the position that the Soviet bloc 
would not purchase anything from us unless 
it was to their economic and political ad- 
vantage to do so. 

In short, without any military considera- 
tions, a good case can be made against trad- 
ing with the Soviet bloc countries as far as 
U.S. national interests are concerned, espe- 
Cially since our trade with the Communists 
is insignificant in the aggregate and I be- 
eve that in the balance the United States 
is better off without it. So much for com- 
mercial trade, 

Now, let us consider the sale of so-called 
Strategic goods—items of military signifi- 
cance. 

The Mutual Defense Assistance Control 
Act of 1951—known as the Battle Act—sup- 
Plements the Export Control Act. The Bat- 
tle Act declares It to be the policy of the 
United States to embargo shipments of arms, 
ammunition and implements of war, atomic 
energy materials, petroleum, transportation 
&nd other materials of strategic value to na- 
tions threatening US. security, including 
the U.S.S.R. and nations under its domi- 
nation. 

This act, moreover, makes it mandatory to 
stop any kind of assistance to any nation 
which knowingly allows sale of arms to the 
Soviet bloc. Sale of strategic materials used 
in war production to Communist bloc coun- 
‘tries calls for termination of U.S. aid, unless 
the President decides cessation of aid would 
be detrimental to our security. 

Unfortunately, in my opinion, the provision 
calling for discontinuance of aid to a nation 
selling materials of strategic value to Soviet 
bloc countries has not been used, There is 
not one case of the Battle Act provision 
having been invoked. On the other hand, 
there have been 19 Presidential determina- 
tions to continue U.S. assistance in spite of 
Other nations having sold strategic materials 
to the Soviet bloc. These were the following 
Countries: Belgium, Denmark, West Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Turkey, and the United Kingdom. 
Fourteen determinations affecting eight 
Countries have been classified, under Execu- 
tive privilege so there is no information 
available on these latter cases. 

As to the free world system of controls, 
vs United States, consults with 14 other 
ree world countries, Belgium, France, Nor- 
way, Denmark, United Kingdom, Netherlands, 

uxembourg, West Germany, Portugal, Italy, 

ce, Turkey, Japan, and Canada—a volun- 
association of representatives of these 
nations known as Cocom (for Coordinating 
ttee) has been formed. 
ù Cocom countries have one list of commodi- 
the under complete embargo on export to 
ang Soviet bloc. This group of nations has 
a ts basic purpose the denial to the Com- 

Unists of materials, equipment and techni- 
cal data involving technical services which 
Would aid the military-industrial mobiliza- 
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tion base of unfriendly countries. Or at 
least that was its objective at the start. 

Over the years since 1950 when Cocom was 
organized, through its members’ eagerness 
to increase their foreign trade, many items 
on the international list of embargoed com- 
modities haye been removed, even though of 
obvious strategic importance. 

In addition to the Cocom list, In the United 
States the Department of Commerce has a 
list known as the positive list. These are 
called presumption-for-denial items against 
export to the Communists. Validated licen- 
ses must be obtained for export of these com- 
modities to all destinations except Canada. 

The chairman of the House Committee on 
Export Policy, Congressman PauL KITCHIN, of 
Squth Carolina—a former FBI agent—stated 
the other day that evidence establishes that 
the Cocom list, the Battle Act list, and the 
positive list have all been eroded, meaning 
that bit by bit their effectiveness has been 
lessened by deletions and yet it takes unani- 
mous decision of all member nations to re- 
move an item from the Cocom list. The 
excuse is that willingness on our part for 
the removal of items from the list was to pre- 
vent a breakdown in the whole setup, but 
I am far from sure those administering our 
controls themselves genuinely believed in the 
control program: U.S. decisions, we are told. 
in allowing licenses to be issued on export 
commodities of strategic goods to the Soviet 
bloc follow a policy of granting permission 
on the basis that if some other country will 
supply an item we will approve it, too. As 
an example, the Department of Defense 
strenuously objected to approval of an appli- 
cation for the issuance of a license to export 
to the U.S.S.R. certain machines capable of 
producing 360,000 V-8 engine motor blocks 
each year. 

Due to diplomatic considerations, a re- 
study was requested. Secretary of Defense 
McNamara reversed the position of all the 

tment experts. The reason given was 
that similar machines could be obtained 
from alternative sources abroad. These ma- 
chines had been internationally embargoed 
by the 14 Cocom countries—but for reasons 
unknown had been deleted from the list. 

The application. however, is still pending 
because the Congress is interested. Some- 
one is fearful of public reaction to this sale 
which would increase greatly the Soviet pro- 
duction of military trucks and tanks. 

At the present time, also, in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce there are pending export 
applications for many millions of dollars 
worth of similar commodities, classified as 
Strategic, to the Soviet bloc countries. Since 
Congress has been studying export policy, 
there has been a marked slowdown in such 
approvals. . 

However, that does not alter the situation 
that prior to this study vast quantities of 
scrap copper, steel, and Iron scrap, borates, 
and hundreds of other strategic commodities 
were allowed to go to Communist Yugo- 
slavia. Have we so soon forgotten the tragic 
lessons of history—Bataan, Pearl Harbor, 
Midway, Guadalacanal, to name only a few— 
when We were on the receiving end of our 
own scrap iron from Japan? And, by the 
way, before World War II, Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, a younger man then, and per- 
haps wiser, picketed the loading of that 
scrap iron for Japan at San Francisco. 

Speaking of Yugoslavia, the United States 
has had a less restrictive policy on exports 
to Poland and Yugoslavia than to the Soviet 
Union. A 

Our policy has been to encourage the de- 
velopment of free world economic ties with 
Yugoslavia, For example, under that policy, 
through various programs we have supplied 
her Government with 683 planes. We have 
equipped and maintained her air force. 
With regard to Poland, we have permitted 
more liberal export policies so as to evidence 
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our sympathy and support to the Polish 
people. 

Public Law 87-195 of September 4, 1961 
(so-called foreign aid), section 620(B) 
states: “No assistance shall be furnished un- 
der this act to the government of any coun- 
try unless the President determines that 
such country is not dominated or controlled 
by the International Communist movement.” 

My mail tells me many of my constituents 
disagree with the President's determination 
in these two instances of Yugoslavia and 
Poland. I think you will agree and history 
will support the view of my constituents. 
You who have studied the Marxian philos- 
ophy—now, ask yourselves in all serious- 
ness—on whose side do you think these na- 
tions. will be in any final showdown? 

The United States in recent years has ex- 
ported billions of dollars worth of food and 
military aid to Yugoslavia, including jet air- 
planes, and trained their pilots under the 
policy that such assistance is in the interest 
of national defense. Tito's expressed pro- 
Soviet attitude at the Belgrade Conference 
of so-called neutrals has caused great in- 
dignation and unhappiness among the 
American people. Yugoslavia’s votes in the 
United Nations—and particularly the one in 
favor of admitting Red China—added to the 
public fury. But Secretary of State Rusk 
takes the position our aid and trade is not 
designed to win friends. So he testified—I 
had thought otherwise. 

Some of us believe communism is the 
same in the U.S.S.R. Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Cuba, or even in this country. The purpose 
of the Communists in some 80 of the world's 
countries is revolution and an international 
conspiracy frankly intent on destroying free 
governments and, as Khrushchey put it, “to 
bury us.” Poland’s position on international 
issues Is rarely distinguished from that of 
the Soviet bloc. She is formally bound to 
the U.SS.R. by treaties and such instru- 
mentalities as the Warsaw Pact and her 
troops maneuver in East Germany. I cannot 
understand a policy that says she is not con- 
trolled by the international Communist 
movement. I cannot agree that technical 
assistance by Yugoslavia and Poland to Cuba, 
North Korea, and North Vietnam is normal 
and natural, as viewed by Secretary Rusk. 

The President of the United States through 
the advice of the National Security Council 
determines export policy within the frame- 
work of law. In this connection, it has ap- 
peared that after his inauguration, President 
Kennedy embarked on a course of seeking 
to win Soviet good will through a change in 
trade policies. 

One such generous impulse was an an- 
nouncement in March 1961, as I recall, 
whereby the ban was lifted on shipment to 
the Soviet bloc of surplus subsidized grain. 
Here, the idea of allowing Russians to buy 
food at considerably lower prices than Amer- 
ican housewives can buy it resulted in many 
indignant American consumers. And then 
there arose the question: is not food a 
strategic commodity? Does not an army still 
march on its stomach? Certainly our mili- 
tary experts believe this is true, 

Secretary Rusk argues that because of 
Soviet difficulties in their agricultural pro- 
gram, the Communists are forced to strain 
themselves to buy foodstuffs rather than use 
their foreign exchange for supporting sub- 
version and revolution abroad. The Secre- 
tary takes the point of view it is safer for us 
if they use foreign exchange to acquire food 
rather than for purchase of other goods. 
This has logic. 

Yet, let us look at the other side of the 
argument. Agriculture is one of the really 
serious problems of the Communists, a prob- 
lem wherein they suffered their most serious 
failure. Why not keep as many workers as 
possible in the flelds meeting Soviet food 
needs rather than in factories producing 
implements of war? Remember, the Soviet 
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Union is capable of feeding its own people, 
provided it concentrates on production of 
food instead of building up its military 
potential. 

The issue of selling grain for food is espe- 

cially important in connection with Red 
China. Many Americans, of course, are soft- 
hearted and cannot support a policy of re- 
fusing food to people who are hungry. Other 
people were sharply critical of Canada when 
it negotiated the $365 million sale of surplus 
wheat to Red China. That was when the 
United States relented and approved of the 
United States supplying pumps to unload 
the grain in Red China. In my judgment. 
this issue Is recognition that actually we are 
at war, cold though it be. 

I hold the view that after 3 bad crop 
years—and little prospect of being able to, 
feed her exploding population—agriculture 
under Red China’s Communist system has 
failed miserably. The food shortage is the 
one way of proving to the skeptical mainland 
Chinese that their system cannot compete 
with free enterprise. Signs have appeared in 
China: “We want food—not machines.” 

So, when Canada, Australia, and more 
recently, France, provide food, it seems to 
me they are helping assure that communism 
in China will succeed. 

Suppose we sold the 500,000 tons of wheat 
to Russia, an order for which Secretary 

of Commerce, had under considera- 
tion—and still does, I believe—there would 
be no way to prevent her transshipping it 
on to Red China for propaganda purposes. 

I feel in the long run we could do our free 
way of life more good by going on paying 
storage costs, onerous as that is. Anything, 
rather than help communism succeed. 
America cannot win a cold war without sac- 
rifice. We cannot do business as usual, prac- 
ticlng the Golden Rule, unless all parties 
use the same set of rules. A cold war can- 
not be won by kindness. 

Of course, the administration of our ex- 
port control program is under a chairman of 
the Committee on Export Policy, Dr. Jack 
Behrman, a learned professor and author 
and a long-time free trade exponent, who, 
I am told, favors letting all bars down on 
trade with the Communists except on actual 
military weapons and the like. His argument 
is that Russia will make herself self-sufficient 
if we yestrict goods she needs. I disagree. 
I think restrictions will hamper Soviet prog- 
ress and throw the Communist economy off 
balance, But my point is that an adminis- 
trator should believe in the policy set by 
Congress. His decisions otherwise could be 
keine to the spirit of the law. Don't get 

me wrong. I am not inferring anyone is 
soft on the Soviets, I want to make that clear. 
I say some persons are soft of heart and 
other persons are soft in the head. We can’t 
afford either. 

Actually, when I review the commodities 
which have gone under export license be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and especially the 
industrial materials to Poland and Yugo- 
slavia, I reach the conclusion that the United 
States is going a long way toward helping 
Khrushchev bury us. It seems sometimes 
that we are doing the digging, while Mr. 
Khrushchev looks on with a not entirely 
inscrutable smile. 

After reading much testimony and review- 
ing many records, I have come to the firm 
conviction that a total embargo would be 
better in the interests of national security. 
Is there any doubt as to whether Tito or 
Gomulka hold us in any honest affection? 
I think not and I believe our policy of prac- 
tically open trade with a so-called friendly 
Communist country is hurting us and help- 
ing it. No real consideration seems to 
have been given, in issuing export licenses, 
to the overall effect of building up the 
Communist economy and thereby we have 
been contributing to the success of our 
enemy in his economic offensive. 
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If the term “peaceful coexistence” had 
any meaning, such a policy might make 
sense, but the “peaceful coexistence” of Mr. 
Khrushchev to my mind is one of enslave- 
ment as we understand the term. 

We blow hot and we blow cold. Our policy 
has been to use export controls on a sort of 
day-to-day basis of negotiation. 

Congress, I hope, supported by public 
opinion, will be tightening the program of 
controls. I believe agricultural commodities 
such as grain and the like should be declared 
to be strategic. 

Lenin has been quoted as saying: “As soon 
as they (I.., the Western nations) start trad- 
ing with us, they will prepare their own 
ruin.” Many of his prophecies have come 
true. Do we want to help his batting aver- 


age? 

I have looked over lists of commodities for 
which licenses have been issued. How some 
of these items were deemed nonstrategic, I 
will never know, but when the House Com- 
mittee on Export Controls sought to evaluate 
these lists, the Commerce Department flatly 
refused permission for the committe or Its 
staff to review its pertinent files, claiming 


Executive privilege. The committee's efforts 


were thwarted but I am sure that when the 
final congressional report is issued it will 
conclude that the Government has followed 
a soft policy and used poor Judgment in 
issuing export permits. For example, I 
asked Secretary Rusk what would happen to 
the output of the steel mill we helped finance 
in Poland. He readily admitted its produc- 
tion would be strategic and that the output 
might well go to the Soviet Union. 

And how about the Polish loan to Cuba— 
the proceeds of which were to be used to 
build a shipyard and battery repair facility? 
Who believes such is not to provide a base for 
Soviet submarines? Under the provisions of 
the Battle Act, I cannot understand how the 
President can determine that continued aid 
to Poland is essential to our national secur- 
ity. But that is the only legal basis of con- 
tinued aid to Poland. 

Some of our allies persist in selling planes, 
electronic equipment, and other items to 
those who are our adversaries. Such an ex- 
ample is the 6 Vickers Viscounts the British 
sold to Red China a short time ago. Where 
will the Chinese Reds use these planes—in 
peaceful pursuits? Not on your life. 
will use them in transporting military equip- 
ment and men to Laos and South Vietnam, 
and other brush-fire areas of their making. 

To me this is no matter for a pained ex- 
pression of regret to our British cousins. I 
think we could use some firmness and brink- 
manship with our own friends. 

Could we persuade our allies to go along 
on a tough policy? I don’t know. But if we 
passed a law to cut out all ald of every na- 
ture to noncooperating nations we might be 
surprised. That is, of course, if we set them 
an example. We cannot sell jet fighter 
planes to Yugoslavia and expect England to 
refrain. 

As to why we have not been tougher, there 
are reports that a preinaugural Presidential 
task force, headed by the present Under Sec- 
retady of State, George W. Ball, recommended 
a virtual scrapping of the existing embargo 
on exports of strategic materials to Commu- 
nist bloc nations. Secretary Ball has de- 
clined to inform the House committee study- 
ing exports about the report, but he is the 
State Department official in charge of eco- 
nomic affairs and that aspect of the cold war. 

President Kennedy a year ago called on 
each citizen to ask what he could do for 
his Government. 

One of my constituents decided what he 
could do. He sacrificed profit and refused to 
sell an electronic lumber sorter to be in- 
cluded Hn a new modern lumber mill a Cana- 
dian firm was planning to sell to Russia. 
Patriotism and sacrifice such as that are 
what this Nation needs. This man's con- 
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science told him the sale was wrong—al- 
though the State Department had approved 
the transaction. That lumber mill would 
set the Soviet system of lumber production 
ahead 20 years. Such trade steps up her 
military-industrial potential. 

I cannot feel this is any time to scrap 
export controls. On the contrary, we should 
bring all the influence and leadership at our 
command to persuade the free world to join 
us and make these controls more effective. 
Strangely enough, it is the NATO countries 
who are joined with the United States in a 
Treaty of Mutual Protection, yet these very 
nations have contributed substantially to- 
ward the strength, technological progress 
and military capability of their potential 
aggressor. Soviet bloc imports in 1960 to- 

taled $4.5 billion: $2.8 billion of this was 
from Western Europe. Only about $200 
million was from us. 

As Senator WILEY said in the Senate the 
other day, the Soviet Union is now scouring 
Western Europe in attempts to buy pack- 
aged complete plants for industry. Why? 
This is necessary, largely because the Soviet 
economy is oriented, to such a large degree, 
toward the output of military equipment 
that it lacks the capability for adequate 
creative technological advancement. 

By attempting to buy up complete plants 
from the West, the Soviet Union, then, ac- 
complishes the following purposes: First, the 
Red economy may continue to concentrate 
upon production of  sclentific-industrial 
equipment of military value; second, the 
Reds are saved the great, and sometimes 
long, trial-and-error experimental periods 
for developing technological advancements; 
and, third, the attainment of complete pro- 
duction plants enables them to move for- 
ward faster than otherwise could be done 
under the Soviet economy. 

The Senator said there are no signs on the 
horizon of abdication of Red goals of world 
conquest and burying non-Communist 
ideologies and systems. 

Consequently, he said, it is absolutely es- 
sential that the United States encourage its 
allies to take a new, careful, cautious look 
at offers from the Communist countries and 
to cut off materials which would strengthen 
the ability of the Soviet Union to commit 
aggression, and I agree. 

Finally, consider the sadly absurd situa- 
tion of Cuba on which we have just imposed 
an embargo. Yet Punta del Este failed to 
include trade curbs and Cuba is not treated 
as a Communist bloc country by Cocom. 
The United States has announced a cam- 
paign to discourage strategic trade with 
Cuba, but our allles may expect an increase 
in their commercial exports resulting from 
our embargo. Canada, as a matter of fact, 
has announced she will continue this trade. 

On the heels of all U.S. foreign aid from 
the Marshall plan down to the present the 
United States seems to be a victim of policy 
such as described by a onetime British 
statesman when hè said: “There can be no 
permanent friends—only permanent inter- 
ests.” Somehow, one gets the idea that na- 
tions make profits and prosperity—rather 
than national security—their permanent in- 
terests and overlook friendship entirely. 

Finally, as to the case of trading with the 
Communist bloc, I myself conclude that any 
trade is aid—aid toward the economic or 
military undoing of the free world. 

I cannot see why the Kennedy administra- 
tion has not finally discovered that the lift- 
ing of bans on food shipments and other 
commodities and following a general policy 
of being kind to Khrushchev is not a mis- 
take. As Theodore C. Achilles, Assist- 
ant to the Under Secretary of State for Polit- 
ical Affairs, said in a recent speech to the 
Stanford University Foreign Policy Institute: 

“Today,” he said, “policies of military con- 
tainment and negative anticommunism are 
no longer enough. It is not enough merely 
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to be against something or to react. We must 
act * * *.” I agree—but his boss does not 
seem to agree. We don't act. 

To me, the way to ultimate victory is a 
positive program to persuade our allies to ban 
all strategic trade with the Sino-Soviet 
bloc, including Yugoslavia, Poland, and 
Cuba. As for ourselves, I would harden our 
export policy and likewise let it be firmly 
known to neutrals and friendly nations alike 
that all aid to them will stop unless and 
until these nations firm up their policies in 
harmony with ours. 

The Select Committee on Export Controls 
of the House of Representatives will shortly 
be submitting a complete report to the 
Congress. 

Meanwhile, its chairman, Mr. KITCHIN, 
made a statement giving his opinion as 
follows: 

“First. The economic phase of this prolong- 
ed, tense cold war is becoming more im- 
portant each day. As our military posture 
and that of the Soviet bloc approach a 
stalemate, due to the absolute destructive 
power of each to annihilate civilization in a 
nuclear military conflict, the economic phase 
attains the status of a prime and strategic 
operation. 

“Second. Continued emphasis must be 
placed on the vital area of trade with the 
Sino-Soyiet bloc, The eooperation of our 
Western allies is of paramount importance. 

“Third. There must be a readjustment of 
our thinking as regards our present status 
quo attitude. It is imperative that we ac- 
quire a realistic appreciation that while we 
are maintaining the peace we may be losing 
the cold war. 

“Fourth. A strong and affirmative policy 
on foods and fibers te the bloc must en- 
compass a philosophy of peace for food as 
Well as food for peace.” 

George Washington onee expressed confi- 
dence the American people would always do 
the right thing if they had the facts. 

Our export policy is not favorable to an 
informed opinion. 

The Government has shrouded much of 
the export control policy in secrecy. 

The people are unaware to a great extent 
of the functioning of the Cocom program and 
Only occasionally when word leaks out of 
transactions such as the sale by England to 
Red China of planes, do they learn of its 

> ineffectiveness. 

Some matters involving security, of course, 
Cannot be published, but secrecy is greatly 
‘overdone. The privilege is often used to 
cover up mistakes and to try and avoid em- 

mt over error and weak decisions 
Of both ourselves and our allies. 

This attitude prevents mobilization of 
Public opinion against continuing policy 
failure and ineffective administration. 

What we need, it seems to me, is full 
and frank disclosure of the facts. The peo- 
ple should have the truth. If they had 
it, I am sure there would be a stiffening 
Of policy and a demand for stern measures 
by the entire free world. 

Let the peoples under the yoke of com- 
munism earn anew their freedom by hunger, 
hardship, and harsh sacrifice. Let the peo- 
Ples under the threat of communism do 
the same. 

On the later score, it was gratifying to 
read (in Saturday’s New York Times) that 
Some Americans are willing to sacrifice. A 
500-member union local—Lodge 893, In- 
ternational Association of Machinists- 
Stratos Division of Fairchild Engine & Air- 
Plane Co—invited their own loss of jobs by 
Protesting the production of a strategic item 
for the Communists. Their leaders said they 
Were shocked and dismayed to discover in 
their trip to Washington, D.C., that this ad- 
Ministration has no set policy governing 
the export of equipment. How true. 

Unless the United States sets an overrid- 
ing goal and actually comes to grips with 
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communism, unless the United States re- 
verses its policies of compassion, appease- 
ment, compromise, and slow retreat, I pre- 
dict we will never achieve ultimate victory; 
and one day America will wake up and dis- 
cover the free world and our allies and our 
economy are no longer free. Then it will 
be too late. 


Cuban Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CHARLES M:C. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reverend Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, pastor 
of St. Joseph's Church on Carrollton 
Manor, Buckeystown, Md., has long been 
known as the Padre of the Americas. 
The Baltimore Women’s Committee for 
Cuban Freedom recently named Father 
Thorning the 20th century’s Flaming 
Son of Liberty. Father Thorning is now 
delivering a series of lectures to the fac- 
ulty and students of the Visitation Acad- 
emy, Frederick, Md. The fourth lecture 
of the series was directed to recent de- 
velopments in U.S. policy toward Cuba. 
For the benefit of the Members of the 
Congress, I append in the Recorp an ac- 
count of this lecture as it appeared in 
the Frederick News: 

FATHER THORNING DELIVERS LECTURE 

Delivering the fourth lecture in a series for 
the faculty and students of the Visitation 
Academy here, Rev. Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, 
pastor of St. Joseph's Church, Carroliton 
Manor, and author of the recent U.S. Senate- 
sponsored monograph, “Cuban Aftermath: 
Red's Seeds Blow South,” declared that the 
resolutions of the Punta del Este Conference 
of Foreign Ministers “constituted a limited 
victory for freedom and decency over the 
Castro brothers, Fidel and Raul, provided 
swift, decisive actions implement the de- 
claration that the Soviet Sauleiters of Cuba 
no longer enjoy the protection of the law.” 

The Maryland author, educator, and diplo- 
mat added: 

“There is now moral, ethical, and juridical 
basis for the apprehension and arrest of the 
Marxist-Leninist, criminal conspirators who, 
by an adroit admixture of deceit and vio- 
lence, seized power over a good neighbor 
Republic. Cuba has been characterized as a 
captive nation. The Cuban people have the 
same right.to be liberated as the people of 
Tito’s Yugoslavia. Gomulka’s Poland, or col- 
lectivized Czechoslovakia. The Castro 
brothers, in the eyes of the law, are worse 
than the unlamented, Cuban military dicta- 
tor, Gen. Fulgencio Batista. The latter, al- 
though a tyrant, never merited the outlaw 
status that has been established with regard 
to Fidel Castro. The bearded prophet can 
masquerade no longer as the Robin Hood of 
Latin America. He has been indicted, tried, 
and convicted by his peers. Only the pen- 
alties need to be spelled out and applied. 

“Apparently, Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
whose skill and patience were submitted to a 
severe test in Uruguay, has determined that 
a complete program of action must be sched- 
uled. The preliminary steps, substantially 
cutting down dollar revenues for Castro, are 
an indication of a new soul in the State De- 
partment. The views of Ambassador deLes- 
seps ("Chep") Morrison, U.S. representative 
on the council of the Organization of Ameri- 
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can States, seem sound enough to prevail in 
the deliberations of his colleagues. The con- 
gressional leaders, who, 3 years ago, were as- 
sured by Mr. Roy Richard Rubottom, Jr., 
then Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, that Fidel Castro, if given 
enough rope, would hang himself, have seen 
the folly of such advice. They now know 
that Castro, instead of cutting his own 
throat, simply dug in, armed his militia, men, 
and women, to the teeth, consolidated his 
dictatorship and started the construction of 
airfields and missile launching pads. The 
nearby island is an enemy headquarters. 

“A victory for genuine liberal forces in 
Fidel Castro's Cuba can turn the red tide 
throughout the globe. Freedom for the 
largest and most popular island in the Carib- 
bean can inspire anew the freedom fighters 
of Eastern Europe, southeast Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, On the other hand, any 
hesitation, or failure to carry k 
about Castro would encourage his fanatical 
followers in Mexico, Brazil, and Ecuador. 
A clue to the Western Hemisphere situation 
can be noted in the presence of Franciso 
Juliao, Soviet Gauleiter of Northeast Brazil, 
in the Fidel Castro stronghold in Havana. 
But Gen. Lazaro Cárdenas, ex-President of 
Mexico, apparently intimidated by the rev- 
elations about his role in the files of the 
U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Internal Se- 
curity, lost his nerve at the last moment 
and did not carry out his design to show up 
side by side with his fellow-conspirators in 
Cuba. This shows the road to victory; 
truth-telling about the agents of Messrs. 
Mao Tse-tung and Nikita Khrushchev in all 
the American Republics.” 

Rev. Mother Mary de Chantal Keanny, 
Visitation Superior, and Sister Claire Jos- 
eph O'Neill, directress of studies, presided 
at the meeting here. 


i 


House Resolution 543 To Authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce To Conduct an Investigation 
and Study of the Adequacy of the Reg- 
ulation of Nonscheduled Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, when 
I introduced House Resolution 543 on 
February 12, 1962, I stated its purpose is 
to direct the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce to make an in- 
tensive review of the manner in which 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency have regulated the 
nonsked airline industry. It is my be- 
lief, based on the evidence before our 
special subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, as well as 
my own investigations, that the Imperial 
Airlines accident is attributable to the 
loose regulation of these carriers by the 
CAB and the FAA, as well as the poor 
management of the carrier. 

In view of the magnitude of our sched- 
uled air carrier industry, I am not per- 
Suaded that there was a demonstrated 
need for these nonscheduled certificates, 
and in holding them illegal, the court of 
appeals disagreed with the CAB, too, in 
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many respects. However, I realize that 
the present Board inherited this problem 
from its predecessors. In fairness to all 
concerned, I should point out that 
throughout the history of the nonsked 
problem, present CAB member Chan 
Gurney and his former associate, Col. 
Harmar Denny, of my own State of 
Pennsylvania, consistently urged cau- 
tion in the issuance of the nonsked cer- 
tificates and voted for enforcement pen- 
alties and sanctions against those who 
violated regulations. The CAB has 
leaned over backward to resolve all 
doubts about certifications, certificate 
renewal, hidden control, and inadequate 
financial responsibility, and managerial 
ability in favor of the nonskeds instead 
of in favor of the public. Following the 
Board’s ill-advised actions in issuing 
these certificates and in failing to re- 
* voke them when knowledge of their in- 
adequate financial responsibility or ques- 
tionable managerial fitness came to its 
attention, the problem then shifted to 
the FAA. 

Here again I realize the present Ad- 
ministrator inherited a problem in trying 
to keep up with the fitness of these mar- 
ginal carriers. 

It is quite obvious that an undue num- 
ber of hours have been required on the 
part of FAA personnel to determine the 
fitness of the equipment, personnel and 
operations of these nonscheduled car- 
riers. I agree with the majority's con- 
clusion that the Imperial Airlines acci- 
dent could have been prevented. I agree 
with the majority’s conclusion that there 
has been inadequate attention given to 
the managerial capacity and financial 
responsibility of these carriers. I agree 
with the majority’s conclusion that any 
doubt concerning legal authority of CAB 
and FAA should have been resolved in 
favor of the public interest rather than 
the industry, particularly where eco- 
nomic factors affecting safety are con- 
cerned. 

But I would go further. My question 
is why this situation has been allowed to 
continue. Why the CAB and the FAA 
have not used all of the legal authority 
that they presently have to eliminate the 
incompetent or unfit operators, and if 
they do not have adequate authority to 
accomplish this, why have they not 
asked the Congress for such additional 
authority as they may need to deal with 
this situation. 

I cannot help wondering how many 
potential Imperials there may be in the 
supplemental industry in view of: (a) 
Administrator Halaby’s testimony in 
reference to supplemental carriers that 
“there are good ones and not so good 
ones"; (b) the admitted failure of either 
CAB or FAA to evaluate adequately the 
management and financial resources of 
supplemental airlines; and (c) testi- 
mony of MATS that they have found a 
substantial number of carriers not quali- 
fied for military traffic. I certainly feel 
the general public is as entitled to safe 
air transportation as is the military. 
There is too much evidence that this is 
not always the case today. 

Both the CAB and FAA told the sub- 
committee they were conducting exten- 
sive investigations of these carriers. 
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What have been the results of the in- 
vestigations? What changes should be 
made in the legislation now pending be- 
fore the Congress to bring this industry 
under proper control? We should in- 
sist before final action is taken on this 
legislation that it eliminate all possibility 
of incompetent, poorly financed or poorly 
run operators. In this connection, it is 
my opinion that the interim certificate 
authority may not be adequate to accom- 
plish this. Why should the Congress 
direct the Board to give interim certifi- 
cates to carriers which the Board's own 
findings might show are unfit, unsafe, or 
otherwise incompetent? Let us give the 
CAB and FAA authority to cut off the 
carriers that have filed false reports, 
that have operated in defiance or viola- 
tion of Federal law and regulation, 
whose control may have come into the 
hands of persons whom the Board pres- 
ently considers unfit. And for the 
future, if the Congress contemplates 
setting up a permanent class of supple- 
mental carriers, let us make sure that 
the initial certificate standards are high, 
and that doubts as to the public need 
for fitness or ability of these applicants 
is resolved in favor of the public and 
not in qe private interest. 

With that in mind, I sincerely hope 
that my resolution, House Resolution 
No. 543, will receive favorable con- 
sideration and thereby direct the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to review the CAB and FAA 
to determine the adequacy of the regu- 
lation of nonscheduled airlines. 


The Perils of Secrecy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than 6 years the work of the House Gov- 
ernment Information Subcommittee has 
been guided by the conviction that un- 
necessary restrictions on the availability 
of information about our Government 
are dangerous and repugnant to our free 
society. In a series of reports approved 
by the Government Operations Commit- 
tee there have appeared documented in- 
stances of attempts to suppress informa~ 
tion because it might be considered em- 
barrassing or of partisan use, or simply 
because some bureaucrat did not want to 
answer questions. 

During the summer of 1960 the op- 
erations research office of Johns Hopkins 
University completed an unclassified re- 
search project that recommended, among 
other things, that the conelrad system 
be abandoned as useless in this missile 
era. Almost immediately the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization sought 
to suppress the report because of the 
embarrassment. it might cause political 
appointees in the Government. Thor- 
ough subcommittee investigation pro- 
duced proof of the suppression and 
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forced release of the report. This week 
it was announced that the conelrad sys- 
tem is being abandoned and will be re- 
placed by an up-to-date system that re- 
flects the technological facts of our 
times. 

While we have no evidence that dis- 
closure of the conelrad report speeded 
the decision on a new system for civil de- 
fense warning, we can assume that the 
disclosure could not possibly have hin- 
dered or delayed reaching a decision. 
And we can be sure that continued sup- 
pression of the report would have slowed 
down the process by which outdated sys- 
tems are reviewed and replaced by mod- 
ern security devices. 

So that the Members of Congress 
might have the details of this case of 
unnecessary secrecy, I ask leave to insert 
in the Recorp a series of newspaper ar- 
ticles dealing with the subject: 

From the New York Herald Tribune, Oct. 25, 
1960] 


SUPPRESSION OF Criricism Lam To Civit DE- ' 


FENSE—REPORT DECLARED AIR RAID ALERT 

ODSOLETE 

WasHIncton, October 24.—House investi- 
gators today accused the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization of trying to suppress 
a still-secret Army report criticizing the Na- 
tion’s air rald alert system, 

Representative JOHN E. Moss, Democrat, 
of California, chairman of the House Goy- 
ernment Information Subcommittee, leveled 
the charge in a letter to Army Secretary 
Wilber M. Brucker. He said he had been in- 
formed that OCDM Director Leo A. Hoegh 
wrote the Army's research chief “requesting 
him and urging him to withhold publication 
of the report.” 

OUT OF DATE 

The ‘study. prepared by the operations 
research office of Johns Hopkins University, 
said both the Conelrad radio system and the 
nationwide network of air raid sirens were 
badly out of date in the ballistic missile age. 

Representative Moss wrote Mr. Brucker 
that the letter requesting the Army to sup- 
press the air raid warning report was sent 
in August to Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, 
Army Chief of Research. 

Representative Moss said the report was 
not secret, but had been withheld from the 
press. He asked Mr. Brucker to cite “spe- 
cific statutory authority for withholding it 
from the public.” 

SIRENS IGNORED 


The study, stamped “For official use only,” 
said a large proportion of the Nation’s ait 
raid sirens were not loud enough to alert 
the civilian population. It urged develop- 
ment of a low-cost alarm system which could 
be installed in every house and building in 
the United States. 

It also concluded that the average Ameri- 
can citizen—even when he hears a siren— 
usually ignores its warning because of the 
i number of practice alerts and siren 

Concerning Conelrad, the report noted that 
the radio system’s original purpose of pre- 
venting enemy aircraft from using radio 
beacons for navigation was designed to de- 
fend against manned bombers and would 
be meaningless in the age of missiles. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Noy. 
23, 1960] 

Propers Say Crvi DEFENSE REPORT Was 
STIFLED—SEES PENTAGON FEAR or EMBAR- 
RASSMENT 
WasnıncTON, November 22.—House inves- 

tigators charged today that administration 

officials tried to suppress a report criticizing 
the Nation’s alr-raid warning system because 
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they feared its publication might prove em- 
barrassing. 

Representative Joun E. Moss, Democrat, 
of California, Chairman of the House Gov- 
ernment Information Subcommittee, cited a 
letter from Leo A. Hoegh, Director of the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, in 
support of his charge. 

Mr. Hoegh's letter, addressed to Lt. Gen. 
A. G. Trudeau, head of Army research, said 
“it would be most unfortunate” if a presen- 
tation of the report resulted “in embarrass- 
ment to the Army, to the Department of 
Defense, or the OCDM.” 


SEES “‘FACESAVING” 


Representative Moss said in a statement 
that “political facesaving has been claimed 
by an administration bureaucrat as justifica- 
tion for suppressing the ugly fact that 
during the last 8 years little or nothing has 
been done to put into effect a meaningful 
air-raid warning system.” 

These are dangerous games for politicians 
to be playing,” Representative Moss said. 
“To suppress public information because 
someone might be embarrassed is a threat to 
the fabric of democratic self-government.” 

Earlier this month Mr. Hoegh denied that 
he had tried to suppress the still-secret re- 
port, prepared under contract for the Army 
by the Operation Research Office of Johns 
Hopkins University. Army officials have said 
the report will not be made public until they 
have had an opportunity to review it. 

CALLS SYSTEM OBSOLETE 


The study, written under the direction of 
Theodore J. Wang, asserts that the present 
air-raid warning system does not provide pro- 
tection in the age of intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles. It says the Conelrad radio 
system, mainly designed to prevent enemy 
planes from navigating on commercial radio 
beacons, is obsolete in the era of pilotiess 
missiles. 

It also says present-day sirens are incapable 
of warning large segments of the U.S. popu- 
lation and recommends a buzzer system be 
established in all homes and public buildings. 

Representative Moss said subcommittee in- 
vestigators had discovered that the author of 
the report was invited to present his findings 
at a national conference of the U.S. Civil De- 
tense Council in September. He said Mr. 
Hoegh, learning about the proposed presenta- 
‘tion, called on the Army to consider the pro- 
priety of the study. 

“But before the Army had a chance to 
act,” Mr. Moss said, “Hoegh moved on his 
Own to make certain the scientist's findings 
would be suppressed.” 

Representative Moss said the author of the 
report was told after a meeting between Mr. 
Hoegh and the conference officials that he 
wouid not be on the program. 


{From the Washington Post, Nov. 26, 1960] 
Army RELEASES REPORT ATTACKING Am- 
WARNING SETUP AS INADEQUATE 

The Army—under pressure from congres- 
sional investigators—yesterday removed the 
wraps from an unclassified report which said 
the Nation's air raid warning system is in- 
adequate in the missile age. 

The report, prepared under contract with 
the Operations Research Office of Johns Hop- 
kins University, called on the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization to set up a na- 
tional buzzer alarm system in private homes 
and public buildings. 

Earlier this week, Chairman JoHN E. Moss, 
Democrat, of California, of the House Gov- 
ernment Information Subcommittee accused 
OCDM Director Leo A. Hoegh of pressuring 
the Army into withholding the report from 
the public. 

Prepared by the researchers from public 
testimony before a congressional committee, 
the Army last week refused a reporter’s re- 
Quest for the study. A spokesman said then 
that the unclassified document would not 
be made public until it had been evaluated. 
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The study, written under the direction of 
Theodore J. Warg, said present air raid sirens 
are incapable of giving warning to large seg- 
ments of the US. population, and OCDM 
has scheduled so many alerts that persons 
who do hear the sirens tend to ignore them. 

The report also found that the conelrad 
radio system, mainly established to prevent 
enemy planes from navigating on commercial 
radio beacons, is obsolete in an era of the 
intercontinental ballistic missile. 

From the Washington Post, Feb. 18, 1962] 
DEFENSE DEPARTMENT To SCRAP CONELEAD FOR 
New SETUP 
(By John M. Goshko) 

The Defense Department is preparing to 
scrap the existing conelrad system for broad- 
casting information to the American public 
by radio in the event of nuclear war. 

In its place, the Department plans to 
establish a greatly modified system designed 
to overcome acknowledged weaknesses in the 
present setup and to allow local authorities 
greater control over broadcasting of public 
information. 

Officials of the Department’s Office of Civil 
Defense have refused to comment on the im- 
pending changes. However, it is known that 
OCD has won the approval of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the Federal Communications 
Commission for a drastic overhaul of the 
system. 

REASONS FOR SECRECY 

Reliable sources say the secrecy surround- 
ing the project is due to the fact that details 
have not been fully worked out. In addi- 
tion, these sources report, Pentagon officials 
are reluctant to discuss the matter because 
the Canadian Government has not yet ap- 
proved changing the system. Conelrad is a 
joint United States-Canadian venture. 

Official announcement of the new system, 
it is said, will not be made until these two 
problems are resolved. 

The present setup, established in the early 
19508. represented an attempt to reconcile 
certain conflicts between military and civil 
defense officials. 

The Government recognized that it had 
to have a means of getting information to 
the public before, during, and after an enemy 
attack. But the Air Force, concerned at that 
time with defense against manned bombers, 
insisted that any broadcasting system con- 
tain safeguards to prevent enemy planes 
from picking up a radio signal and using it 
as a guide to their target. 

The result was a plan under which the 
FCC set aside two airwave frequencies for 
exclusive civil defense use on a nationwide 
basis. These frequencies, 640 and 1240, have 
since been widely publicized as the conelrad 
stations to which the public should turn 
for emergency information. 

The Government then selected a number 
of radio stations (theoretically there is one 
in every American municipality or county) 
that could change over from their regular fre- 
quencies to one of the two conelrad frequen- 
cies during an emergency. 

These stations were then assigned to two 
conelrad nets, a national net embracing every 
participating station in the country and a 
regional net including all participating sta- 
tions within a specified area. 

The nets were to work this way: 

The national net has a secret control center 
in direct contact with the North American 
Air Defense Command and the White House. 
From it, mesages of national importance can 
be sent out simultaneously through every 
conelrad station in the country. 

REGIONAL NETS 


Similarly each regional net has its own 
control center to originate messages of a 
local or regional nature for transmission 
over stations within the net. 

For example, the District is part of a re- 
gional net that also includes Virginia, Mary- 
land, and parts of West Virginia, Delaware, 
and Pennsylvania. 
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Thus District officials wishing to relay in- 
formation to District residents would have to 
submit the message to the control center for 
transmission. The message when sent would 
be heard not only on conelrad stations in the 
Washington area but also on those in Balti- 
more, Richmond, and every other station in 
the net. 

The system contains three safeguards to 
prevent enemy planes from using an inter- 
cepted signal to “home in“ on a target: 

The conelrad frequencies are on a low- 
power transmission system that gives off a 
weak signal. This signal, which carries for 
about 50 miles from the outlet station, is 
considered sufficient to reach everyone within 
a specific locality but not strong enough to 
be intercepted by enemy planes from a great 
distance. 

The fact that a multiplicity of stations 
would be broadcasting simultaneously on the 
same two frequencies would hamper enemy 
navigators in their attempts to follow the 
signal to a specific source, 

No city, State, or other political jurisdic- 
tion can be mentioned by name over conel- 
rad. This is to prevent enemy planes from 
identifying a signal with a specific locality. 

These elaborate safeguards have been a 
continual source of frustration from the out- 
set to State and local civil defense authori- 
ties. Among their specific complaints: 

The necessity of originating local messages 
from a control center that might be several 
hundred miles away from the community for 
which the message is intended represents a 
roundabout and time process. 

“Competition with national messages that 
take priority and with the other political 
jurisdictions in the regional net for time on 
the air would also delay urgent messages, 
2 keeping them from being delivered 


The individual trying to get local informa- 
tion over his radio would be confused by 
messages intended for other jurisdictions 
within the regional net. 

This last complaint is perhaps the most 
serious against the system, since communi- 
ties cannot be identified by name in conel- 
rad messages. 

Thus a message intended for District resi- 
dents could be identified only as coming 
from “Commissioner Tobriner” (Walter To- 
briner, Chairman of the District Commis- 
sioners). Such a system is highly danger- 
ous, civil defense officials contend, because 
large segments of the public cannot be de- 
pended upon to know the name of their local 
and State authorities. 

Acknowledgment of these weaknesses by 
the Defense Department has finally led to 
the decision to overhaul the system. In this, 
the Department has been aided by a recent 
relaxing of the Air Force's formerly inflexible 
insistence on retaining the system's safe- 
guards. 

This change of heart has been prompted 
by the Air Force's feeling that the main 
threat of attack will soon come from guided 
missiles, which cannot make use of radio 
signals, rather than manned aircraft, 


Just 74 Boys 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragic Imperial Airlines crash November 
8, 1961, near Richmond, Va., that 
claimed the lives of 74 Army recruits 
has resulted in nationwide indignation 
over the apparent laxity in the enforce- 
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ment of maintenance and safety regula- 
tions. From coast to coast the wave of 
public resentment is mounting daily 
while the demand increases that con- 
gressional approval be given House Res- 
olution 543 which I introduced February 
12, 1962, and which provides that a full 
and complete investigation be made of 
the adequacy of regulations affecting the 
nonscheduled airlines in the light of the 
tragic Imperial Airlines crash last 
November. 

For over 3 months the daily and weekly 
newspapers of the Nation have published 
thousands of communications from 
readers in their “Letter to the Editor” 
column. These letters reflect bitter 
denunciation over the callous disregard 
for human life as unfolded through the 
recent investigations of the Richmond 
air tragedy. It is due to the brevity of 
the investigations that I have requested 
congressional activity in obtaining two- 
pronged action by the Department of 
Justice and the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce as an 
aftermath of the Imperial Airlines crash. 

Among the thousands of letters to 
American newspaper editors is one from 
the pen of Raye O. Lawson of the World- 
Wide Detective Service, Inc., Richmond, 
Va., which appeared in newspapers in 
the State of Virginia. The brief, yet 
thought-provoking title, “Just 74 Boys” 
is followed by a penetrating and poignant 
description of the crash of the Imperial 
Airlines cargo plane which is attributed 
to the frenzied desire of the Fedcral 
Government to spend money for every 
conceivable type of program; yet when 
it comes to safeguarding human lives 
they are sacrificed on the altar of mam- 
mon on the flimsy pretext—‘“the Gov- 
ernment has to save money.” 

The letter written by Raye O. Lawson 
follows: 

Just 74 Bors 
To the EDITOR: 

They are expendable. 

Seventy-four young men, mere boys, many 
fresh from high school graduation, full of 
hope, with their boyish ambitions and young 
interests, several of them an only child, 
perish like trapped rats in the flames of a 
burning air boxcar. To the parents, the 
moms and dads who had reared and loved 
these kids they were their all, their life. 
To the Army they were expendable. 

The Government has to save money, the 
Army with all its planes, with good airlines, 
with regularly scheduled routes, and ex- 
perienced pilots, the Army contracts with 
shoestring contract haulers. Money to go to 
the moon, money for flying VIP's in the best 
of planes, money for Junkets for two bed- 
room Charlies,” but for these kids the Army 
had to economize. They were just 74 future 


In the old days it was 40 homme or 8 
chevaux. Today it is 74 boys or 500 sacks 
of potatoes. Hauling for contract. A little 
known (except for bad record) contract 
hauler with third-handed planes is en- 
trusted with the lives of our children we 
give to the Army. 

This cargo plane that took 74 boys to 
a horrible death, who owned it, how old was 
it, what is the record of the company? Let’s 
look at the known record. In 1953, oper- 
ating as the Regina Airlines this same out- 
fit crashed and killed 19 soldiers en route 
to McChord Air Force Base. This same out- 
fit, in January 1949 at Aberdeen, N. Dak., 
and in 1955 at Charleston, S.C., had two 
accidents due to faulty landing gear. Luck- 
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ily there were no fatalities. In November 
1959 the company was ordered to pay a $1,000 
fine by the FAA for operating a plane that 
was not airworthy. Two of the line’s pilots 
have been suspended in the past by the 
FAA for violations of civil air regulations. 

The Army has to saye money. Boys are 
expendable. 

Raye O. Lawson, 


Birmingham’s Festival of Arts—An 
American Renaissance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very pleased to call to the attention 
of the House the festival of arts program 
that is going on in Birmingham right 
now. Our famous festival of arts has 
been and is being widely imitated in 
other cities throughout the country and 
we in Birmingham are glad to share our 
experience with others. For those that 
are not familiar with the festival of arts, 
I should explain that it lasts for nearly 
all of the month of February and it isa 
period crowded with artistic and cultural 
events. 

The citizens of Birmingham and all of 
Alabama are proud of the wonderful 
traditions of the festivals of arts that 
have been built over the years. It is, 
I believe, getting better each year and 
although Birmingham is the youngest of 
the world’s great cities we have built a 
fine reputation for encouraging and pro- 
moting the arts. We have art shows 
presenting only our local artists that fill 
our fine museum, during the festival. 
Our local musicians are kept busy trying 
to keep up with the demand for their 
talents. There is a variety of competi- 
tions that are widely participated in by 
people from all over Alabama. I could 
go on for a long time about our great 
festival but I just want to commend the 
following article to the attention of the 
Members. The article appeared in the 
Birmingham magazine for January and 
gives a good account of the success of 
the festival of arts: 

AN AMERICAN RENAISSANCE: BIRMINGHAM’S 
FESTIVAL OF ARTS 

This is the story of Birmingham's world- 
renown festival of arts. 

More, it is the story of an entire metropolis 
that puts aside its concentration on manu- 
facture and trade and its citizens become 
cultural explorers for new artistic talent. 

It's the story of an entire community 
kindled by the reverberation of arts for the 
people. 

It is no empty saying. 

For 3 weeks in February, the muses, never 
quiet in magic town, join hands and walk 
through the mountain-rimmed city, assum- 
ing many guises in many places. 

“Culture bypasses no one here,” one Bir- 
mian asserts. “Art goes up in store windows, 
schools, theaters, churches, hospital corri- 
dors, depots and cocktail lounge.” 

“Housewives give up cooking for culture. 
Businessmen bypass prospects for art films, 
lectures and flowers. Children quote Shake- 
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speare and hum arias. It's a cs startling to 
newcomers.” 

The Birmingham Festival is a 21-day pe- 
ried packed with cultural offerings. 

The best in amateur, near-professional 
and professional performances, today’s stars 
and tomorrow's hopefuls give enjoyable per- 
formances to enthusiastic audiences here. 

For instance, Birmingham's civic opera 
and full symphony orchestra will perform 
together in the difficult Puccini Triptych, 
“Gianni Schicchi,” “II Tabarro,” and "Suor 
Angelica.” Four of Birmingham's five 
theater groups will present O'Neill's Be- 
yond the Horizon,” “Troilus and Cressida,” 
the religious drama “Everyman,” and Wild- 
er's “Our Town.” 

The community’s three ballet companies 
will be presented in performances. A special 
flamenco exhibition has been arranged by 
the Birmingham Classical Guitar Society. A 
string trio will present the festival’s award- 
winning chamber music composition. 

The festival calendar also includes the 
world's largest camellia show, antique and 
coin collections, young artists concerts, cul- 
tural lectures and films, exhibits and tours 
of Birmingham churches and artists’ studios. 

Eighty chairmen head the many events 
that are part of the festival. 

These chairmen and their committees in- 
clude public Officials, civic and business 
leaders, artisans, professional men, spiritual 
leaders, laborers, students, homemakers, club 
members, and others. 

Nearly 500 persons are involved in the 
steering organization of the festival. Fes- 
tival events have an attendance of more 
than 75,000. It is estimated that 10,000 
more are engaged in the many details inci- 
dental to an event of such broad scope. 
Thus nearly 100,000 people from all walks 
of life in Birmingham have a part as specta- 
tor or participant in a festival that makes 
culture an Proin ng enjoyable experience for 
increasing numbers. 

The recently established festival of arts 
office at city hall encourages continuation of 
long range planning for the festival each 
year. Mayor Arthur J. Hanes, whose office 
adjoins the festival office, is cochairman of 
the 1962 festival. He probably would not 
have considered himself a candidate for cul- 
tural leader in the late thirties when he 
was a star college gridder. 

But Birmingham’s advancement in the 
arts has made Hanes, as it has other leaders 
and citizens, acutely aware of the value of 
culture to a community. 

Mayor Hanes observes, “When industry 
considers expansion, it looks for cities with 
a good educational system and active cul- 
tural opportunities as well as a suitable busi- 
ness climate.“ 

Interest of civic and business leaders in 
the festival is indicated by the fact that 
the am Chamber of Commerce 
helped organize the festival in its all-em- 
bracing form. The chamber gives awards 
to Birmians for outstanding contributions 
In the fields of music, drama, art, and original 
creative event. (Award recipients must be 
truly outstanding.) 

Interest of youth in the festival is aroused 
by such events as a performance by the 65- 
piece Birmingham Youth Symphony Orches- 
tra, an art education program to prepare 
scouts for participation in a nationwide 
project, and additional youth-slanted activi- 
ties Including an opera matinee. 

Birmingham is a mecca of cultural par- 
ticipation for both county and State. Fac- 
ulty and advanced students from colleges all 
over Alabama are taking part in the 1962 
festival as committee chairmen, lecturers, 
and soloists. College presidents are serving 
or have arranged for faculty members to 
serve on advisory groups to further organize 
cultural presentations. ` 

Each year one college of national renown 
is asked to present during the festival a 
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program on the arts. Tulane University will 
give the program this year. This stimulates 
an exchange of cultural ideas throughout 
the Nation. 

Alabama artists send their paintings and 
sculpture to Birmingham’s famed museum 
of art for exhibition during this period, 

Statewide competitions in art, chamber 
music and literature are being held. And 
artists throughout Alabama have been sub- 
mitting sketches in a competition which will 
decide a permanent festival symbol to be 
used in promoting nationally the 3-week 
cultural event. 

Two of the festival's competitions are open 
on a nationwide basis. They are the radio 
and television script writing and play writing 
contests. Countywide, statewide, and na- 
tionwide, the tide of interest in this un- 
usual festival is constantly rising. 

Some of the national figures scheduled for 
February events include violinist Ruggiero 
Ricci, the Julliard String Quartet with Ma- 
dame Rosina Lhevinne,) Broadway cast for 
“The Best Man,” and Classical guitarist 
Charles Byrd. 

Other visitors will include Mary C. Taka- 
hashi, nationally noted flower arranger, au- 
thors Louis Niza, Arthur Hailey, Frank G. 
Slaughter, Ann Hebson, MIT’s Albert Bush 
Brown who will present an award for the 
best architectural design; five of New York's 
leading decorators, panelists for an interior 
design forum, Michigan organist Marilyn 
Mason, and Washington's Catholic University 
Players who will present “Richard III.“ 

The exhibit of the Birmingham Museum 
of Art for the month of February will fea- 
ture the work of the best contemporary 


Hans Hoffman, Max Ernst, Walter Meigs, 
and Willem de Kooning. 

Widely known and copied, the Birming- 
ham festival has served as a model for simi- 
lar art events. 

It predated Paris’ Congress of Cultural 
Freedom and Boston's Arts Festival. It pro- 
vided the pattern for similar programs in 
Sarasota, Fla., Winston-Salem, N.C., and 
Montgomery, Ala. Last year, New Orleans, 
La., sought information on how to form a 
festival. similar to Birmingham's. 

Birmingham Festival Association presi- 
dent, William R. Lathrop, Jr., believes that 
Birmingham has won such acclaim for its 
arts program that it has become a sponta- 
neous communitywide participation in ideals 
of culture and beauty. 

Mrs. John H. Jacobson, chairman of the 
1962 February 2-24 salute to the arts 
around us,” sees Birmingham's spontaneous 
participation in the arts as the answer to 
the challenge that every area should provide 
good entertainment for all ages, develop 
future audiences with knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the fine arts, and nurture its own 
talent for both local footlights and those 
of the Great White Way. 

Birmingham ig indeed answering the 
challenge. 


Dr. Daut Dispenses Good Will Pills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, a 
constituent of mine, Dr. R. V. Daut, of 
Davenport, Iowa, fulfilled a longtime 
dream this past summer when he spent 
2 months as a urological surgeon on the 
SS Hope, the hospital ship dispensing 
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medical care and good will to peoples of 
the Far East. 

Dr. Daut prepared an account of his 
experiences for the January-February 
issue of Blue Cross, Blue Shield Currents, 
the publication of Hospital Service, Inc., 
of Iowa. 

Out of this experience comes some 
guidelines which Congress should recog- 
nize in planning programs which seek 
to improve our relations with other coun- 
tries. It is for that reason that I feel 
Dr. Daut's account of these experiences 
should be brought to the attention of the 
Members. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this account in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

Dr. Daur DISPENSES GOOD WILL PILLS 


The American public’s interest in health 
seems to be overpowering. Pick up any 
magazine from Reader's Digest through Holi- 
day and you'll find an article on some phase 
of health problems. 

Many of these articles, especially in Look, 
et al., are slanted against the free enterprise 
of medicine and voluntary health insurance. 
It was a pleasure, as a representative of our 
free enterprise system of medicine, to be able 
to volunteer for service as a rotating consul- 
tant on the SS Hope. 

This had nothing to do with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. The Hope project is well known 
on both coasts of the United States. It has 
not had good coverage in the Midwest, but 
gradually the people’s attention is being 
drawn to the spectacle of a non-Government- 
sponsored health ship. The SS Hope is the 
first peacetime hospital ship sponsored by 
labor, business, Republicans, Democrats, doc- 
tors, drug concerns, nurses, and the little 
people like you and me. This is entirely vol- 
untary and it is not wasting our tax dollars. 

In an article in Life magazine in December 
1960, there was a four- or five-page spread 
on the Hope ship as it then cruised in Indo- 
nesia. Shortly thereafter, I was in commu- 
nication with my old medical school room- 
mate, Dr. Mark Kuhn, formerly of Water- 
loo, now located in Fort Lauderdale, He 
discussed the situation and the ideas behind 
Hope and said that he had volunteered for 
service. 

While in medical school we discussed the 
rewards of the practice of medicine in dis- 
tant lands and what an opportunity it 
would be to bring the newer techniques of 
medicine and surgery to the newly developed 
countries of the world. Neither of us were 
missionaries in the usual sense of the word, 
but I think that every doctor and every 
nurse has a bit of the missionary spirit in 
them. 

After discussing the situation with my 
wife and children, the application was for- 
warded. I was fortunate enough to be se- 
lected, partially because of the intercession 
of my friend and partially, I'm sure, because 
they wanted a representative from Iowa and 
Illinois on the ship to make this completely 
U.S.-wide in composition, 

While flying with the U.S. Air Force in 
1953-55 overseas, I was able to get a good 
comprehension of the problems facing the 
United States and the world, from both an 
economic and a health standpoint. This, 
therefore, was an opportunity to widen my 
knowledge and perhaps, through an inter- 
change of information, widen the horizons 
of people outside the United States. Inci- 
dentally, it was a pleasure, through the In- 
ternational College of Surgeons, to see many 
of our members throughout the world, both 
going and coming. I also had an oppor- 
tunity to speak at numerous other places, 
including Hong Kong, Bangkok, and Athens. 

Preparations for the trip started July 21, 
1961, and were, to say the least, frantic. 
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Being a solo private practitioner in urologic 
surgery, it was necessary to cut off the sur- 
gical procedures at some distance before the 
trip, to take care of the many problems aris- 
ing from a protracted absence. I packed, 
unpacked, repacked, weighed the articles, 
discarded them. There are myriads of prob- 
lems that go with air travel and its very 
natrow margin of error regarding the weight 
in an oversea filght. Since this was my 
own money, I can assure you that I did not 
go first class. 

Then there was the problem of the tech- 
nical instruments necessary. Each urolo- 
gist has his own pet system of instruments. 
The areas in which Hope traveled certainly 
could not furnish anything in the way of 
complicated instruments, fulgurating units 
and so forth. It was, therefore, necessary 
for me to carry over 20 pounds of instru- 
ments with me, which with the weight 
allowance of 44 pounds left very little room 
for latitude regarding shoes, underwear, and 
the various necessities of life in traveling. 
This again carried with it a frantic reap- 
praisal of how many pairs of socks are ab- 
solutely necessary if I washed out a pair 
each night. 

Finally the big day came. The children 
were in a mountain camp in Colorado. My 
wife was deposited safely in California with 
her family and I was on the big jet winging 
westward. 

After stopping in Hawaii, Hong Kong, and 
Tokyo, I was met by one of the hopie's,“ as 
the rotators were called, in Saigon, South 
Vietnam. The Hope ship had berthed 50 
miles up the Saigon River, just a grenade's 
throw from the Hotel Majestic at the dock. 

After being briefed by the men that I re- 

placed, the responsibilities for the urologic 
service were turned over to me. I found 
that work went on unceasingly. During the 
2 months period that the ship was in Saigon 
with nine surgeons, we did 700 major opera- 
tions. This ships’ doctors, totaling 18, saw 
18,000 people during this time. There was 
a backlog of 20,000 that we were unable to 
see. 
About a third of the surgery was done on 
the ship. Therefore, two-thirds were done 
in the larger hospitals in Saigon and Cholon, 
which is the twin city of Saigon. The hos- 
pitals there were horribly decrepit. In the 
maternity hospital, for instance, 2,000 beds— 
6,000 patients. Three patients to each bed. 
This was a common thing in South Viet- 
nam. 
The surgical suites were rather rudi- 
mentary. Due to the shortage of physicians, 
the average doctor saw 150 patients a day, 
7 days a week. There was 1 doctor for each 
40,000 people in Vietnam. Actually, they 
were lucky. Hope berthed at one place in 
Indonesia in which 1 doctor took care of 
800,000 people. When we contrast that to 
New York City, where we find 1 doctor for 
each 470 and Iowa, where 1 doctor alds 1,200 
people, we see that our situation ts, indeed, 
rosy. 

Inoculations were instituted. The French 
Indochina Peninsula had never known of 
mass inoculations previously. We started the 
blood bank in South Vietnam. The doctors, 
themselves, were quite capable in many 
spheres of medicine, but badly needed help 
in others. 

No thoracic surgery had ever been done in 
the area. Therefore, everything that our 
thoracic surgeon did was a first. No maxil- 
lofacial surgery had been done. Therefore, 
the cleft palate, harelip type numbered into 
the hundreds and hundreds. I can't describe 
to you the horrible lesions that we saw as a 
routine thing. Any one of hundreds might 
be exhibited as a medical curiosity in a text- 
book or periodical, here. 

The major problem initially was one of 
communication. However, most of us spoke 
a smattering of French or of German and 
the native doctors studied in both French 
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and English so we were able to communicate. 
Within a month we were able to converse in 
rudimentary Vietnamese. When I tell you 
that there are 35 different accent marks and 
that each word is monosyllabic with a 
phonetic translation from the original 
Chinese, you can realize how difficult this 
was Even so, a smile and a probing finger 
and a medical interpreter seemed to get us 
through the tough spots. 

I am sure that we will be asked if this 
program has any lasting benefits. If I can 
teach 5 men a technical procedure and each 
of these men in turn can teach 5 and then 
again 5, in 3 generations we have taught 75 
doctors a procedure that was not being done 
previously. 

Textbooks are wonderful, but this does 

not help in more complicated surgical pro- 
cedures. I would do a surgical procedure 
with my intern and resident and perhaps 
one of the attending physicians. Then after 
two or three of these, the surgical procedure 
would then be done by one of the previous 
assistants. This teaching by supervised do- 
ing was a wonderful method and it allowed 
the doctors to save face, to be able to stand 
on their own two feet and you can be assured 
that they knew where this help was coming 
from. 
It was with great dismay that I learned 
that much of our aid to the area is not 
having proper publicity. The US.-made 
tractors as they came off the ships were 
stencilled USS.R. The United States was 
shipping Metrecal by the gross to a people 
who weighed 70 pounds average. Very few 
of the Embassy personnel spoke any Viet- 
namese. 

The factories that we sent to southeast 
Asia did not have any identification of 
United States of America. In fact, one of 
our highly placed, controversial political 
figures, while interviewing one of the little 
girls working on one of the shuttles at a 
textile mill that we supplied, was blithely 
informed that the Russians had given It to 
the South Vietnamese. 

Notwithstanding my bitter commentary on 
our lack of progress in other spheres of aid, 
I was highly enthusiastic about the feeling 
of the common people toward Hope and 
therefore, America, Each person as he comes 
on ship is handed a brochure, not just about 
Hope, but pointing out to each native what 
the American people do. There is no men- 
tion of violence and crime as on TV, but 
rather how we work in America to make 
our living, what our attitudes are toward 
helping people, and how we conduct our 
various enterprises under a free system. 

These people respond eagerly to these bro- 
chures, They want to know more and more. 
We had people who walked over a hundred 
miles, carrying their children in their arms. 
You can't turn these people down, even 
though you are understaffed and over- 
crowded 


Every intelligent native has read “The 
Ugly American“ in translation or has dis- 
cussed it with another native who can read 
well and understand what he reads. One 
man actually said to me that the Hope ship 
gave him a different conception of the United 
States. He felt that we previously had ex- 
ported only machines and bullets and that 
this was something new, the exporting of 
health. 

In these short paragraphs I can't give 
you a conception of the mess that our foreign 
aid program is in. By the time this article 
goes to press, I will have spoken to approxi- 
mately 12,000 people regarding the Hope 
snip and our problems in southeast Asia and 
in fact the world over. The most common 
recurring question is, “All right, what can 
we do about this?” 

This, of course, is the toughest question 
of all. Iam no expert in the fleld of foreign 
eZairs and foreign aid even though I have 
been an ainateur student of these problems 
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ever since high school. However, using a 
rather trite statement, "You do not have to 
be a hen to know that an egg is rotten.” 

In the past our approach to foreign af- 
fairs has been extremely naive. Perhaps we 
are being naive in feeling that projects like 
the Hope ship can change anything. How- 
ever, this is an entirely positive way of ap- 
proaching the problem. The most important 
thing that I can say is that these people 
understand service which is selfless and in 
which we do not expect anything In return. 

The important thing is to have contact 
with the people on a plane that they can 
understand. Our method of dishing out our 
hard earned but easily extracted tax dollars 
to the rulers of the country, so that they 
can dribble small amounts of change down 
to the peasants has been a notorious failure. 
I would refer you to “A Nation of Sheep” by 
Lederer if you want further discussion of 
this and if you want to stay up at night 
chewing your fingernails about the present 
state of the world. 

What can we do about it: Write your Con- 
gressman concerning our giveaway program. 
Support this type of Hope program, not 
just with money, which is another form of 
“letting George do it.“ We can't buy these 
people's loyalty nor good will; we must earn 
it. 

I have no halo, but I happen to think that 
tax- dollars are not enough out of our 
pockets, Service from each of us is the 
answer, and each of us has to decide how 
he or she can serve. “He also serves who 
only stands and waits.” 


Which Road for Transportation: Private 
Management or ——-?—Part No. V 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 22, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege to be one of nine men 
interviewed by Traffic World magazine 
in a series dealing with our views on the 
future course of our troubled transporta- 
tion system. As reprinted by Traffic 
World in booklet form, my comments 
are as follows: 

INTERVIEW V 

(James Van Zanor is the Republican Mem- 
ber of Congress for the 20th District of 
Pennsylvania. He was elected to Congress 
in November 1938. Since then, except for 
a period of 34% years with the Armed Forces 
in World War II, he has served continuously 
as a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. Mr. Van Zanpt has always shown a 
quick interest in transportation, perhaps be- 
cause he began a railroad career in 1916 as 
a molder apprentice in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad's shops at Altoona. He was district 
passenger agent for the road when he was 
granted a furlough to seek a career in public 
office.) 

In the last 20 years there have been bills 
introduced in Congress which, to one degree 
or another, would give to the President of 
the United States authority over the inde- 
pendent agencies created by Congress. What 
is the explanation for this tendency on the 
part of Members of Congress to make over“ 
their authority to the Executive? 

I have observed no tendency in Congress 
as a whole to “make over” to the President 
the authority which Congress exercises over 
the Independent agencies, While it is true 
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that bills to this effect have been introduced, 
and may be again, it is, of course, one thing 
to introduce a bill and quite another to get 
it enacted into law. The Congress will not 
lightly renounce its authority or shirk re- 
sponsibility in this field. 

There has been some experience, as of now, 
with independent agencies for which the 
chairmen have been appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Is there any evidence that such ap- 
pointments have actually made any differ- 
ence in agency procedures or lessened the 
criticism of delay or inefficiency? 

If there is any evidence that independent 
agencies with chairmen appointed by the 
President have fared better than those with- 
out, I have yet to learn of it. On the con- 
trary, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which does not have a politically appointed 
Chairman, is the oldest and probably the 
most respected of all the independent agen- 
cies. Each of these agencies, it should be re- 
membered, is responsible for a vital segment 
of the Nation’seconomy. The individuals se- 
lected to staff them must have not only the 
highest possible qualifications but must also 
be free to exercise their best Judgment with- 
out fear of political repercussion, I cannot 
foresee any public benefit in making a politi- 
cal football of the agencies responsible for 
the regulation of public utilities—transpor- 
tation, communications, power, etc. 

Coming to the present: A bill in the Sen- 
ate would give the President power to remove 
a member of an independent agency who 
was “frustrating” the President's program. 
Would not passage of such a bill represent 
an abandonment by Congress of a vital part 
of its power to create such agencies and to 
set the policies they must follow? 

Emphatically, yes. I recall that one Presl- 
dent tried to infringe upon the rights of the 
judicial branch: by attempting to pack the 
Supreme Court, but Congress blocked it. 
We must be constantly on the alert to pre- 
vent Executive power from intruding further 
into the legislative and judicial branches. 

Should the Reo) m Act be amend- 
ed so that it would be clear that reorganiza- 
tion plans submitted to Congress by the 
President must deal only with agencies in 
the executive branch or with executive 
duties which Congress has seen fit to place 
in the independent agencies? 

Under the Reo Act the execu- 
tive branch and other tnterested parties are 
encouraged to express their views on the in- 
dependent agencies. But I believe the re- 
sponsibility for modifying these agencies 
must remain the responsibility of Congress. 
At the same time, I feel that Congress should 
consider promptly any agency reorganiza- 
tion proposal which comes from the agency 
itself. No one is more familiar with an 
agency’s problems than the agency. 

Is there any validity in the suggestion that 
the antitrust laws could be substituted in 
the field of transportation for the present 
regulatory scheme? 

The field of transportation presents a 
“unique regulatory problem in the business 
world. For instance in transportation an ex- 
ception is necessary to the usual application 
of the antitrust laws in order to provide a 
stable rate structure upon which shippers 
can depend in determining transportation 
costs. Congress, in recognizing the unique 
problems presented by regulation of trans- 
portation, established the ICC to act in the 
public interest in this regard. 

But there are things we can do right now 
to help solve the transportation problem. 
We can relax the archaic and unnecessary 
regulations, most of which were written 75 
years or so ago, so that they are brought into 
line with our modern economy, To me, the 
key word in your question here is “scheme.” 
That's exactly what we have now—a trans- 
portation scheme instead of a transporta- 
tion plan or system. We have a hodgepodge 
of conflicting rules and regulations which 
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work tremendous hardship on such parts of 
the transportation industry as the railroads, 
which need all the help they can get now— 
not all the hindrance. 

Assuming that the present basic regulatory 
scheme is to be continued, can it be rolled 
back in any way to give a larger area for the 
exercise of managerial discretion and still 
protect the public interest? 

Yes, certainly the public can be protected 
while giving management a greater voice in 
running its own business. The railroads 
are a classic example of this. They are regu- 
lated today as if they were a monopoly 
when in fact they are fighting for their lives 
in one of the most competitive of all busi- 
nesses. For example, railroads are some- 
times denied the right to pass along to ship- 
pers, in the form of reduced rates, the bene- 
fits of their inherent low-cost advantage, 
all the while competing with carriers sub- 
ject to no rate regulation at all. And in- 
stead of correcting this obviously inequit- 
able situation, we saw a Senate committee 
this year hold hearings on S. 1197, a bill 
to further seriously restrict the railroads’ 
ability to lower rates. 

Should some thought be given, now, to 
adjusting the competitive situation as be- 
tween the railroads and the water carriers, 
air carriers, and motor carriers which use 
federally supported facilities and, for the 
future, as between the air carriers and the 
motor carriers of property? 

I certainly believe that such adjustments 
should be made, and I favor the user charge 
principle as a means of achieving such ad- 
justments. As you may know I introduced 
in the House this year a bill providing for 
the establishment of user charges on inland 
waterways to help cover Federal expenditures 
on those waterways. 

Every President back to and including 
Hoover has supported the user charge prin- 
ciple. Last winter President Kennedy in- 
structed his Budget Director to formulate 
general principles for the application of user 
charges for all types of Federal projects. 
Numerous study groups have recommended 
charges for the users of airways, waterways, 
and highways—charges in which the user 
pays his fair share. This matter of user 
charges—or rather the lack of them—works 
especially hard against the railroads which 

must acquire, maintain and pay taxes on 
their rights-of-way while their competitors 
benefit tremendously from publicly bullt or 
operated rights-of-way on which they pay no 
Property taxes and usually inadequate user 
charges. This of course places the railroads 
in an almost hopeless competitive position. 

From the standpoint of service to the en- 
tire public, the common carrier represents 
the mode which has emerged under the free 
enterprise system, and many in important 
positions have said that, if free enterprise 
in the field of transportation ts lost, it will 
be lost in other areas of the economy. What 
steps, in principle, could be taken to preserve 
free enterprise in transportation? 

I believe the key factor in preserving the 
free enterprise system in the transportation 
industry is simply the will to do so. We 
know the way to do it, as borne out in seven 
Studies of the transportation industry since 
World War Il—modernize the rules and 
regulations which govern the industry, stamp 
Out the inequities, establish a transportation 
system instead of a transportation jumble. 
But do we have the will to permit free 
enterprise work in this case? Sometimes I 
wonder, 

A number of bills have been offered which 
Would permit single ownership of multiple 
modes of transportation as a means of coor- 
dinating the various modes. Is the view 
that the only true coordination would come 
from common ownership of end-to-end 
modes a valid one? 
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As I see it, the various modes of transpor- 
tation are simply tools which should be used 
by transportation companies or systems in 
carrying out as efficiently as possible their 
jobs of providing the best and cheapest 
transportation service. A transportation 
company should no more be denied the use 
of any of these tools than a carpenter should 
be denied the use of his hammer or his saw 
in building a house. In a recent speech, A. 
G. Anderson, general traffic manager of the 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., said it was wishful 
thinking to believe that coordination of 
transportation media can be secured by vol- 
untary cooperation. “No carrier will volun- 
tarlly give to another mode a movement that 
it can haul itself,” he said. “Only inte- 
grated transportation companies can fur- 
nish complete service to shippers. If such 
integration were to be given legislative sanc- 
tion, the shipper would be able to purchase 
from one carrier that combination of trans- 
portation facilities best suited to his needs.” 

Does the piggyback system, with independ- 
ent motor carriers delivering the container 
at one end of the rail, water, or air haul, 
and the same or another independent motor 
carrier making the delivery at the comple- 
tion of the rail, water, or air haul, hold the 
germ for future sound development of com- 
peting systems of transportation? 

In transportation, as in science and tech- 
nology in general, great strides are being 
made in improved techniques. No road- 
blocks should be placed in the way of put- 
ting these improvements into practice. 
Piggybacking is but one of many innovations 
in transportation, and it is important be- 
cause it is a means of combining more than 
one form of transportation. But it is under 
no circumstances to be considered an alter- 
native to providing transportation by any 
and all means and in any combination under 
competing transportation systems. 

Besides piggybacking, major steps forward 
in the transport of freight by rail include 
the trilevel racks for hauling new automo- 
biles on freight cars; hauling grain at reduced 
rates, in multiple-car lots, by employing new 
high capacity cars, and the fivefold expan- 
sion since World War II of centralized traf- 
fic control (CTC) which increases the ca- 
pacity of a single-track line by 75 to 80 per- 
cent. Also entire freight trains can be re- 
assembled now in just a few minutes in 
electronic freight yards. 

But too often roadblocks are placed in 
the way of passing the benefits of these im- 
provements on to the shipper and the public. 


For instance, the Tennessee Valley Authority - 


has protested the proposed reduction of rail 
rates on grain and related commodities be- 
tween the Ohio River and points in the 
Southeast. The iower rates were proposed as 
a result of lower costs, made possible by 
larger cars moving in multiple-car lots, to 
meet the competition of water carriers. TVA 
protested the rates because it said it had 
spent more than $200 million in Federal 
funds to make the Tennessee River navi- 
gable to haul grain by water from the Mid- 
“west to the Southeast, and that the 

rail rates were designed to eliminate the 
barge movement of grain. I think this is 
a shocking situation, when a branch of the 
Federal Government opposes passing on to 
the public the benefit of lowered rail costs. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). y 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recor at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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Tribute to George Washington on the 
230th Anniversary of His Birth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 22, 1962, it was my privilege to 
deliver the following address at the an- 
nual Washington Day banquet of Somer- 
set Lodge No. 358, Free and Accepted 
Masons: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JaMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MeMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, WASHINGTON DAY, AT 
SOMERSET LODGE No. 358, OF THE FREE AND 
ACCEPTED Masons, SOMERSET, Pa, ON FEB- 
RUARY 22, 1962 


It is a genuine pleasure to be here with 
you tonight for this annual George Wash- 
ington Day observance of Somerset Lodge 
No. 358. 

I want you to know that I am speaking to 
you as a member of our fraternity. 

I am a member of Hiram Lodge No, 616, 
of Altoona, of the Scottish rite bodies of the 
valley of Williamsport, and of Jaffa Shrine 
at Altoona. 

Somerset has a proud history, 

It was appropriately founded in 1787, the 
Same year the Constitution of the United 
States was signed. 

It was then known as Brunerstown. 

The history of your city represents a long 
and honorable record. 

On this date it is especially appropriate 
that we honor our first President—Geodrge 
Washington—who was- born 230 years ago 
today. 

There is always a certain solemnity about 
an occasion honoring George Washington. 

There is a feeling of warm satisfaction, too, 
as in a large family gathering, met to pay 
reverent and affectionate tribute to an hon- 
ored past. 

Wherever George Washington's country- 
men are assembled together there is a sense 
Of brotherhood and common kinship that 
binds us together with the Father of our 
Country. 

It is seldom in the history of the human 
race that a man is so obviously born to 
command. 

Yes; one so perfectly equipped—by every 
quality of mind and heart—to lead a be- 
Wildered and distracted people into ways 
Of safety; ways that proved to be sure and 
certain, 

Every American is aware of the unmatched 
leadership of George Washington. 

It is regrettable that very often Americans 
do not fully appreciate his true greatness. 

He towers above the rest. 

He appeared on the pages of our history 
at a most crucial time. 

For him and his associates there could be 
no second guessing. 

5 They gambled not only with their property 
ut with their lives. 


won won a victory which was good for the 
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As we briefly review the biographical facts 
pertinent to George Washington we recall 
that he was born in 1732 in Westmoreland 
County, Va. 

He had little formal education but was 
gifted with much commonsense and the 
ability to lead. 

He loved the out of doors and early in 
life became a guide. 

An early significant public event in his 
life was his service as messenger from the 
Virginian to the French Governor in 1753-54. 

In 1754 a battle at Great Meadows— 
fought by the small force he commanded— 
ushered in the long French and Indian War. 

Washington was obliged to surrender Fort 
Necessity and so he resigned, but the next 
year he served on Braddock's staff at the 
defeat of the Monongahela. 

Here he had a miraculous escape. 

He continued in the army until 1759 and 
had a part in the taking of Fort Duquesne 
in 1758, 

Washington married Martha Custis in 1759. 
He was a most devoted husband. 

That same year he entered the Virginia 
House of Burgesses. 

For several years he led the life of a Vir- 
ginia planter at his beloved Mount Vernon. 

He was a delegate to the First and Second 
Continental Congresses. 

As the energies of the American Revolu- 
tion exploded, he was chosen to head the 
Colonial forces. 

He led those meager forces through 5 
devastating years of war. 

It was his task to put into the form of an 
organized force the raw and {ill-equipped 
soldiers. 

His first enterprise succeeded. 

Boston was evacuated by the British 
March 17, 1776, and the Army was transferred 
to New York. 

After the Declaration of Independence a 
disheartening series of reverses marked the 
next balf year; 

These included the Battle of Brooklyn, 
the withdrawal from New York, White 
Plains, the fall of Fort Washington, and 
the melancholy retreat of the diminishing 
Army across New Jersey. 

But the morale of the troops and of the 
entire country was suddenly raised by Wash- 
ing’s brilliant surprise of Trenton and vic- 
tory of Princeton. 

In the autumn of 1777 Washington's 
army—though defeated at Brandywine and 
Germantown—kept a large British force oc- 
cupied, and so contributed to the victory at 
Saratoga. . 

Then came the gloomy winter at Valley 
Forge. 

The battle of Monmouth was won in the 
summer. 

The treason of Benedict Arnold in 1780 
was a severe blow, * 

The following summer Washington showed 
the qualities of a great general by his secret 
and rapid march from the Hudson River to 
Chesapeake Bay—a march which eventual- 
ly resulted in the fall of Yorktown. 

There continued widespread confidence in 
his thorough devotion to the cause of in- 
dependence and the basic establishment of 
the new Nation. 

Washington presided over the Federal 
Convention of 1787. 

He was the unanimous choice for Presl- 
dent. 
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Washington’s Inauguration was in New 
York on April 30, 1789. 

He was elected for a second term and he 
served until 1797. 

Consider for a moment the long, long years 
of strain and drain during the agonizing 
struggle for independence—demanding day 
after day, for 8 weary years, the last ounce 


ot physical, mental, and moral self-control. 


Consider, too, that once independence was 
achieved the greatest, most daring experi- 
ment in human government was about to 
be launched. 

The immense weight of responsibility 
then descended upon the weary shoulders 
of a man no longer young. 

A man whose only wish was to remain for 
the rest of his life at his beloved Mount 
Vernon. 

In Washington's own words, written in the 
summer of 1788, he said: “* * * the great 
searcher of human hearts is my witness that 
I have no wish which aspires beyond the 
humble and happy lot, of living and dying a 
private citizen-on my own farm.” 

After a year of the Presidency, George 
Washington could still write wistfully of his 
Virginia home: 

“I can truly say I had rather be at Mount 
Vernon with a friend or two about me than 
to be attended at the seat of government by 
the officers of state and the representatives 
of every power in Europe.” 

Two hundred and ten years ago on the 
4th of November in 1752, the Masonic Lodge 
at Fredericksburg, Va., initiated George 
Washington as a member. 

He brought honor, fame, and distinction 
to the great fraternity of Free Masons. 

He was initiated an entered apprentice 
and in testimony of his esteem for this lodge 
and the cardinal principles of Freemasonry 
he retained his membership from the date of 
his initiation until the time of his death. 

At the founding of the Grand Lodge of 
Virginia in 1785, George Washington, be- 
cause of the esteem in which he was held by 
his brethren, was tendered the office of 
grand master. 

Twice after this date he was proposed as 
Grand Master of the United States by other 
grand lodges. 

Both of these honors were refused for 
reasons known best to himself. 

When the Alexandria, Va., Lodge sur- 
rendered its charter—held from the Grand 
Lodge of Pennsylvania—and received its Vir- 
ginia charter in the year 1788, George Wash- 
ington was named its charter master by 
Most Worshipful Edmund Randolph, then 
Grand Master of Masons in Virginia. 

The lodge has since changed its name to 
honor its illustrious charter master and is 
now known as Alexandria-Washington Lodge 
No, 22. 

In 1951, in a volume published in the 
George Washington Masonic Bicentennial 
Year, under the authority of the Grand 
Lodge of Virginia, Grand Master Rudolph R. 
Cooke, wrote the following: 

“George Washington lived in a period 
when new forces and new ideas and ideals 
were being born in the world. 

“His life and his every action displayed his 
unwavering devotion to the great principles 
for which Freemasonry stands. 

“The great concepts of brotherly love and 
freedom were given national birth because of 
his untiring efforts. 
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“His life—and the great principles for 
which he stood— are a part of the glorious 
heritage of every citizen of the United States 
of America. 

“It is fitting and proper that we should 
honor his memory, praise his steadfast devo- 
tion to the principles of Freemasonry, and 
observe the anniversary of his Masonic birth 
with fitting solemnities.” 

Americans have—and almost seem to have 
by birth—an inordinate interest In “firsts.” 

Who was first to go up in a balloon? 

Who was first to go over Niagara Falls in 
a barrel? 

Who made the first automobile? 

Washington—our first President—goes 
down in history as being the “first” in the 
hearts of his countrymen. 

Two very learned men have in recent years 
published books on American “firsts,” and it 
is interesting and enlightening to note how 
often Freemasonry has had a part in them. 

To Washington's lot fell many many 
“firsts.” 

He was the first American Commander in 
Chief; the first President. In Freemasonry 
he was the first choice for grand master by 
Virginia, the first independent American 
grand lodge. The first choice by those who 
worked to have a national grand master. 
The first master of Alexandria lodge under 
its Virginia charter. 

The sentimental values attached to Wash- 
ington relics in the Masonic order reveal the 
depth of esteem in which he is held in the 
fraternity. 

It has been sald that Washington made 
sacred the things that he touched or that 
have been associated with him. 

Thus cherished above rubies is a gavel 
made from an oak in the grounds of Mount 
Vernon. The Washington Bible. A tiny lock 
of his hair in a golden urn which was the 
handwork of Paul Revere. And many, many 
other relics. 

It has been suggested that one of the un- 
derlying reasons for Washington's personal 
and persistent interest in Masonic lodges 
was his own conviction that the hope of suc- 
cess in the Revolution rested with the 
officers. 

Washington always was pleased to see his 
officers become Masons because the lodge was 
a school of honor. 

Something of the bitterness which Wash- 
ington tasted in Benedict Arnold's treachery 
was the man’s coldblooded violation of all 
his Masonic ties and confidences. 

If these things are true—and certainly 
they are rensonable—they lend an added in- 
terest to George Washington—the Mason. 

We can find much consolation in the deci- 
sions reached by George Washington in his 
troubled times—and in the philosophy of 
government—that is often hidden under the 
surface of Washington’s more glamorous 
exploits. ‘ 

There is no deep and lasting benefit from 
a mere recital of biographical facts concern- 
ing the life of a great man. 

Rather, we must look into the past and dig 
from it nuggets of wisdom that we can apply 
to the problems of our time. 

If George Washington could revisit this 
earth—one of his greatest surprises—aside 
from the mechanical changes in our Uves 
might be the diplomatic and personal rela- 
tionships we in the United States have with 
half the world. 

The names of the countries in our newspa- 
per headlines would not be familiar to 
Washington. 

Far less familiar to our first President 
would be the concepts of mutual security, 
technical cooperation, and permanent al- 
liances for mutual defense. 

He would undoubtedly be baffled by the 
United Nations, the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and the obligations assumed 
by us under their respective charters. 
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Yet Washington was not only a great and 
good man, but also a practical one. 

No doubt if he were President today he 
would be starting on his way to Latin Amer- 
ica and planning European and other visits 
around the globe to further the peace of the 
world. 

We must recall that the end of the Amer- 
ican War for Independence brought freedom 
from outside rule, but it also brought un- 
certainty and upheaval. 

The States became insecure In their rela- 
tionships with each other. 

There were those in Connecticut who 
feared the expansionist aims of Massachu- 
setts and vice versa, 

New York and New Jersey—with a com- 
mon harbor—became involved in a tariff 
wrangle. 

Despite all these Internal problems George 
Washington had succeeded in turning back 
the British—largely because he was able to 
keep the military coalition of the States from 
breaking off into fragments. 

He had the stature and the singleness of 
purpose that gave the States confidence, the 
rallymg power, and the tenacity needed for 
victory. 

He was a man of good will and absolute 
integrity, in whom all Americans could be- 
lieve regardless of party. 0 

Washington did exactly what was expected 
of him. 

He stayed outside the range of frequently 
bitter debate, using his authority sparingly 
so that he could apply his full prestige before 
the people of all the States in the biggest Job 
of all—which was to get the Constitution 
ratified. 

It has been said that this ability to stand 
symbolically before the Nation with arms 
fully outstretched—in order to appeal to 
and embrace all groups and parties caused 
many people to regard him as a National 
Father.” 

When it became necessary to elect the first 
President under the U.S. Constitution, the 
choice of the electors was automatic. 

Washington carried with him into the 
Presidency the belief that he could be above 
the give-and-take of party strife. 

Our Constitution—which reflects Wash- 
ington's leadership in so many ways—slows 
up the final governmental decisions. 

It subjects them to the checks and balances 
of repeated examination and the maturity of 
delayed judgment before becoming final. 

Those who speak glibly of our Republic at 
the level of our Federal Government would 
do well to weigh these facts which have been 


responsible for making this a most stable - 


government and our Republic the greatest 
guarantor of individual liberty in the world 
today.. 

Unfortunately some historians have at- 
tempted to downgrade Washington, 

It has been said that Washington was a 
dreadful fellow who belonged to the gentry. 

He owned property, he was an aristocrat, 
he was against the common people, and he 
was a reactionary. 

This, however, is the same man who served 
his country without cost to the Nation and 
so helped win freedom for all people. 

This is the same man who presided over 
our Constitutional Convention and helped 
provide the basis for the protection of pri- 
vate property with more people enjoying 
the blessings of ownership on a more equi- 
table basis than in any other nation in the 
world. 

‘This is the man who fought to destroy 
the right to inherit rank and title, and 
helped establish a government where titles 
of nobility are constitutionally forbidden. 

This is the man who stands head and 
‘shoulders above his countrymen, and led the 
most Revolutionary movement, which re- 
sulted in the establishment of more free- 
doms than has been known to any nation 
in our world. 
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In his circular to the States—under date 
of June 8, 1763, written from his headquar- 
ters at Newburgh, N.Y., after the close of 
the war—Washington wrote a solemn ad- 
monition in what he supposed was a final 
public farewell to his countrymen. 

In fatherly words he earnestly exhorted 
the Thirteen States whose independence he 
had so lately won and who had already fal- 
len into quarrelling and bickering among 
themselves: 

“There are four things,” wrote Washing- 
ton, “which I humbly conceive are essential 
to the well being—I may even venture to 
say to the existence of the United States as 
an independent power: 

“First, an indissoluble union of the States 
under one Federal head. 

“Second, a sacred regard to public justice. 

“Third, the adoption of a proper peace es- 
tablishment; and 

“Fourth, the prevalence of that pacific and 
friendly disposition among the people of the 
United States which will induce them to 
forget their local prejudices and policies to 
make those mutual concessions which are 
requisite to the general prosperity, and, in 
some instances, to sacrifice their individual 
advantages to the interest of the community. 

“These are the pillars on which the glorious 
fabric of our independency and national 
character must be supported.” 

In paying tribute to George Washington— 
as Americans and as Masons—we can do no 
less than remember his desires for his be- 
loved country by giving recognition to his 
demands for outstanding leadership. 

A type of leadership that is so eloquently 
described in the following well-known 
prayer: 


“God give us Men. 

A time like this demands—strong minds, 
stout hearts, true faith, and ready 
hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who express opinions and a will; 

Men of honor; 

Men who will not lie.” 


Eugene Black and the World Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
know nothing about reports that Gene 
Black is thinking of retiring, but I hope 
they are not true. As head of the World 
Bank, he has created a stable and suc- 
cessful operation that is of tremendous 
importance to the United States and the 
world. His support and encouragement 
of the International Monetary Fund 
have been important as well. 

If and when Mr. Black feels that he 
must retire for reasons of health, I quite 
agree with James Reston of the New 
York Times that his great, large shoes of 
worldwide fiscal stability will be almost 
impossible to fill.- I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp Mr. Reston's column on the 
subject. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the New York Times, Feb. 18, 1962] 


WASHINGTON—ANOTHER “GEORGIA PEACH” 
SLIDES ror HOME 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, February 16.—Gene Black, 
the greatest natural wizard to come out of 
Georgia since Ty Cobb, is thinking of retir- 
ing soon. 

He is head of the World Bank and one 
of that remarkable breed of international 
civil servants who have done so much for the 
reconstruction of the old world and the de- 
velopment of the new nations since the last 
war. 

When the history of this first postwar era 
comes to be written, it's a good bet that the 
political figures in the cold war will seem 
less important than they do now, and that 
a few creative pragmatists in the interna- 
tional community will loom much larger. 

Among these are the late Dag Hammar- 
skjold, Secretary General of the U.N.; Jean 
Monnet of France, whose quiet and persist- 
ent wisdom guided the unification of Europe; 
Per Jacobsson of Sweden, head of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund; Sir Oliver Frank 
of Britain, who helped persuade the United 
States to launch the Marshall plan, and Gene 
Black, whose political genius, charm, and 
cool competence have guided the World 
Bank through a remarkable period. 

THE ORTHODOX INNOVATOR 


Gene Black—out of the University of 
Georgia at 18, Phi Beta Kappa, the seasickest 
ensign in the U.S. Navy in the First World 
War, investment banker in Atlanta for the 
New York investment firm of Forbes & Co., 
vice president of the Chase National Bank 
in 1937, student of Shak and connois- 
seur of the four B’s—baseball, bridge, bour- 
bon, and Balzac—came to the World Bank 
first as executive director for the United 
States and then as president in 1949. 

His story since then illustrates the fiexi- 
bility of the American mind and the develop- 
ment of these new international institutions 
as instruments of peace. 

First, he concluded that it was important 
to develop what the London Observer has 
called “an international social conscience 
& feeling that extreme differences of wealth 
and poverty were as intolerable among na- 
tions as, during the last 100 years, they had 
come to be regarded among individuals with- 
in the same nation.” 

Second, he concluded that the develop- 
ment of the new nations of Africa and Asia 
meant nothing less than “ ing the in- 
dustrial revolution, with all its political and 
social implications.” 

Third, as Black himself said, “the most 
necessary requisite for development may be 
reform * * * and since resources will at 
best be limited, careful planning is necessary 
see 

Thus the orthodox conservative American 
banker out of Atlantic via the Chase National 
became a kind of international social re- 
former and managed to do it, not with grants 
but with sound self-liquidating loans, 

In the process he has not only won the 
confidence of the lenders of the world but 
of the borrowers as well and gradually, as a 
Tesult of this confidence, he has been forced 
into the role of mediator between govern- 
ments in international disputes such as 
those between Britain and Egypt over the 
Suez Canal, and India and Pakistan over 
the waters of the Indus River. 

THE WEAKNESS OF GREATNESS 

The weakness of greatness, however, is 
that {t tends to be irreplaceable. Replacing 
Such a man will, because of the financial 
Power of the United States, start with Presi- 
dent Kennedy, but it is an international 
responsibility which cannot be met in ac- 
Cordance with the normal process of Ameri- 
Can politics. 
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Mr. Black will not reach the Bank’s retire- 
ment age of 65 until May 1, 1963, but he 
has not been well recently, and on his urging, 
the search for a competent successor has 
already started very quietly. 7 

Those being mentioned are William Mo- 

Chesney Martin, head of the Federal Reserve 
Board in Washington; Secretary of the Treas- 
ury C. Douglas Dillon, Thomas Gates, former 
Secretary of Defense under President Eisen- 
hower, and Under Secretary of State George 
Ball. 
Meanwhile, Gene Black has bought him- 
self a house on Brooklyn Heights, from where 
he can watch the skyline of downtown 
Manhattan and carry on his duties as chair- 
man of the finance committee of the Ford 
Foundation and read Shakespeare, 

He won't leave until he is satisfied with 
the transition, but when he goes it will be 
a sad day in the Capital. For this breed of 
international civil servants—the Monnets, 
the Hammarskjolds, the Franks and the 
Blacks—were not only great servants of the 
world, but they were among the most 
articulate and charming men of their time. 


A Secure America: The Challenge to 
Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, last fall a young man from Pompano 
Beach, Fla., addressed the convention of 
the Southern Association of Student 
Councils while he was serving as presi- 
dent of that organization. The subject 
of that talk was “A Secure America: The 
Challenge to Youth.” 

This young man, Richard W. Hughes, 
is to be commended not only for his stir- 
ring remarks, but the fine work he is 
doing in student affairs. He is demon- 
strating leadership qualities which this 
country so desperately needs, and is fur- 
ther proof that we have good reason 
0 that our future will be in good 


Because this talk is as timely today 
as when it was delivered, and its sub- 
ject matter should be of interest to all 
Members, I include it in the Recorp: 


A Secure Amertca: THE CHALLENGE TO 
YOUTH 


In the past decade we have been told again 
and again of the danger we face in the form 
of that autocratic doctrine of the East, 
communism. We have been warned of it, 
reprimanded for our ignorance of it, and 
taught to fear it, as the greatest threat to 
our well-being today. But is it the greatest 
threat? Is communism the one factor which 
can destroy America? No. America can only 
be destroyed by herself. If this land of ours 
crumbles in the face of danger, she will 
crumble, as so many great nations of the 
past have done, from within. Her founda- 
tions, the principles on which she was built, 
will weaken, and finally break. The walls 
which have guarded her from tyranny—tfree 
elections, and our governmental system of 
checks and balances, these will rot away 
from disuse and neglect; and with these, the 
roof which has kept our Nation protected 
from the storms of injustice will come tum- 
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bling down. With it, all equality and civil 
liberty—those freedoms which we for so long 
have taken for granted—will be lost in the 
dust of the earth. The history books will 
not record the loss; because from that time 
on, history will be rewritten to suit those 
who rule. After a generation goes by Amer- 
ica will be spoken of only as a “warmon- 
gering, capitalistic society, whose existence 
endangered world peace, and so had to be 
destroyed in the interests of the peace-lov- 
ing nations of the earth.” 

Do we want our Nation to come t this 
end? 

This could happen. It very well may hap- 
pen. Our foundations are weakening this 
minute. Whether they give way is entirely 
up to us. Men and their ideals made the 
country, gave it truth, justice, and honor. 
Now, I ask you: Has the world been so altered 
by new men and new ideas that these have 
changed? No. There ts still truth, and there 
is still a just way of dealing with our fellow 
man. There are still certain standards of 
character and integrity for which honest 
men can strive. Human good will and loving 
kindness, decency of thought and manner, 
all those essentials of honor which make na- 
tions great; these will never change—and it 
is up to us to see that their meanings are 
made clear to the world, and that their 
significance in the history of the world is not 
forgotten. Men and their ideals gave us 
these fundamental precepts, and the duty of 
keeping them alive. Thomas Woodrow 
Wilson set forth this duty in a speech to 
Congress on April 2, 1917, when he said, “Our 
object now * * * is to vindicate the principles 
of peace and justice in the life of the world, 
and to set up among the really free and self- 
governed peoples of the world such a concert 
of purpose and of action as will henceforth 
insure the observance of those principles.” If 
we can fulfill this one obligation, our battle 
for survival is half won. 

A strengthening of these principles can 
save us, but it ls a task that cannot be ac- 
complished by a few. Every American citizen 
must engage in the struggle for national 
security and world peace. And since we who 
are young will be at the helm of our country 
during what may prove to be its most 
desperate years, it is fitting and proper that 
we should begin now, to take the lead in this 
war for survival. President Kennedy em- 
phasized this idea recently when he said, “If 
the youth of America face up to our respon- 
sibilities, undeterred by fanatics or frenzy, 
at home or abroad * * * we shall be neither 
Red nor dead, but alive and free.” - 

We have before us three great battlefields 
on which this war must be fought. The first 
consists of our homes, schools, and com- 
munities. Here is found the lifeblood of our 
Nation. Here, the people meet, discuss and 
resolve their problems, and live their lives 
day by day. It is here that the people must 
be made aware of the situation which faces 
them, and of how they can combat it. Let 
us look at our homes: 

Through the years the American home has 
been a basic unit of our society. In the 
home must be taught a strong devotion for 
each family member and a strong devotion 
to God. Here should be learned the love, 
discipline, and respect which plays such an 
important part throughout our lives. Here 
also, must be learned and practiced the basic 
methods of democracy. The home, as the 
primary environment of young Americans, 
must be made to serve America by teaching 
her youth the ideals which have made Amer- 
ica great, and by instilling in them deep faith 
and love for these ideals and for God. Un- 
fortunately, in recent times, too often this 
strong unit has deteriorated into a loose com- 
panionship, lacking in love, discipline, and 
respect. A home lacking in these virtues is 
a birthplace for crime and mental disease 
which will weaken a nation. We must 
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strengthen the family and restore binding 
ties between its members. As future parents 
we must assume the responsibility for mak- 
ing thè American home of tomorrow a stead- 
fast strong institution that maintains” its 
rightful place in our society. 

The school represents the second sector 
of this battlefield. It has been said, and 
quite accurately, I believe, that the central 
purpose of American schools is to improve 
the individual. On the whole, our schools 
live up to this. They offer us a comprehen- 
sive study of the past, an up-to-date knowl- 
edge of the world today, and adequate prepa- 
ration for our future in tomorrow's world. 

Without the education which our schools 
provide, democracy can never succeed. Our 
schools must foster constructive new ideas, 
thinking, creativity of the mind and body. 
Since it is here that our ideas of right and 
wrong are formed, youth must be taught 
with care and not be led astray by radical 
ideas. I am reminded of an incident which 
occurred in one of our universities at the 
beginning of the fall term this year. A so- 
cial science professor announced to his class 
of almost 100 young people that he was a 
Socialist, and that the class would be taught 
along lines of socialism. The class listened 
for a few minutes, then stood, and went 
directly to the office of the dean to report 
the incident. The professor is now under 
suspension and will most likely be dismissed 
from the faculty. We can be proud of those 
young people, for they realized that people 
such as that professor are a real menace to 
our country's stability. 

To impress our youth with the urgency of 
keeping our democracy safe from tyranny 
and corruption, youth must be taught the 
good and the bad, the right and the wrong, 
in order that they might distinguish between 
the two. Above all, the students must never 
be denied the truth, or the right to learn and 
to explore further. Someday, every student 
will be either an asset or a liability to his 
country. The school must strive to make 
each student an individual, with ambition 
and ability. Our schools must help him in 
his choice. 

In order that the youth be fully prepared 
for adult life, the education must include 
outside activities which provide companion- 
ship with others and a chance to give special 
attention to extracurricular fields of interest 
and ability. In this, our schools do not 
fail us, for each year they present a more 
varied program of supplementary activities. 
Outstanding among these is the student 
council, which employs skilled guidance to 
develop future leaders, and gives its mem- 
bers an early chance to develop and display 
their abilities. The students are given re- 
sponsibilities, and an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate their capacity for work and imagi- 
nation. They meet other student leaders 
from all over the United States, and this as- 
sociation with others enables them to 
broaden their scope of knowledge and ideas. 
Finally, the student council serves the all- 
important role of acquainting the students 
with and actually putting into practice the 
governmental system which has become the 
backbone of our Nation, Strong objections 
to student council have been raised over the 
point that it takes too much time from class 
but I firmly believe that no other element 
of our educational system can so effectively 
provide the experience of participating in a 
democracy at work as can the student 
council. 

The third and largest sector of this battle- 
field is the community, In the community, 
where the people live, work, play, meet, and 
cast their votes, we find the first level of true 
democratic government. Because of this, 
the community may well be considered the 
most vital part of our Nation. Basic de- 
mocracy must be kept alive and working 
here at all costs. The people must be im- 
pressed with the need for exercising their 
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voting privilege, and, incidentally, I cannot 
think of a more worthwhile project than a 
get out the vote crusade. 

Once the officials are elected, the citizens 
should support them, but the people must 
not allow unscrupulous officeholders to try 
to usurp their rights. For this reason, the 
citizenry must keep an alert and interested 
eye turned toward community government 
affairs, and not be afraid to speak out-if he 
sees something being done in an unjust or 
incorrect way. We are given the right to 
speak out against bad government and we 
must use that right. 

But the support of the government is not 
the only thing n to put our com- 
munities on an even keel. In far too many 
cities and towns across our Nation, there 
exists today a complacent, lethargic atti- 
tude toward crime and immorality. Re- 


cently, an article about one of our cities told 


the shameful story of how, for 40 years, the 
city had been run by one of the best- 
organized local vice mobs in the country. 
Gambling, prostitution, sale of narcotics, and 
utter defiance of the liquor laws had become 
commonplace there. Although the public 
was aware of this situation, it was over 40 
years before some positive action was taken 
by a few citizens who decided to fulfill their 
responsibilities. True, the important thing 
is that something was done, but in so many 
other cities and towns throughout the coun- 
try, virtually nothing is being done, although 
similar conditions exist. i 

We must wake up to the fact that cir- 
cumstances such as these certainly can cause 
our Nation to collapse. As young citizens 
of America, we must begin now to keep a 
watchful eye on our own community affairs. 
Whether it be organized crime or petty 
thievery, it must be sought out and stopped. 

The community serves the country in the 
important role of the meeting place of-people 
of various religious beliefs. In America, no 
person is prohibited from worshipping as he 
pleases. We must make use of this freedom, 
It is important that we stress our religious 
ties, and keep a deep, abiding faith in God. 
It matters not what church we attend, just 
as long as we go, and show the Lord that we 
appreciate our world, 

And so, this is the first battlefield. Home, 
school, community—these are the funda- 
mental units of America. 

The great war for life under liberty must 
be fought on a second battlefield—that of 
government and diplomacy, In the field of 
government there is a set of dual responsi- 
bilities and obligations; those which we owe 
our governmental officials, and those which 
our officials owe us. Both are equally neces- 
sary to a secure nation. 

Perhaps it is the people who have the 
greater duty. We are responsible for the 
Officials that we elect and we are therefore 
obliged to elect the best qualified men and 
women by exercising our sacred right to vote. 
We have an obligation to support our Nation 
by abiding by the laws set forth by Congress 
and to respect the courts in their decisions. 

We, the citizens, have another huge re- 
sponsibility, which unfortunately, we have 
failed to fulfill for many years. This is the 
duty of taking an active interest in our Gov- 
ernment, how it works, and what it is doing. 
The utter indifference expressed by many 
Americans concerning national affairs is not 
only shameful, but is increasingly becoming 
a dangerous threat to the well-being of our 
country. We must realize now, that com- 
placency and apathy toward the Govern- 
ment can destro a nation faster than any 
bomb our foes may produce. Every citizen 
must become a watchdog for the Nation; he 
must express his feelings toward the admin- 
istration of its affairs, and must let the 
elected representatives know that he is 
aware of what is going on; that he agrees 
or disagrees with their decisions. "Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty," said Thomas 
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Jefferson, but it is a small price to pay for 
the blessings of freedom. If we relax our 
vigilance, corruption and bad government 
set in and freedom will not last. 

On the national level, we have entrusted 
to about 600 people the welfare of over 180 
million and we demand certain things of 
them. We expect these few to manage our 
country honestly and fairly. We depend on 
them for a stable economy, for just laws, 
properly enforced, and a fair trial for all 
accused. We demand that they examine all 
new ideas openmindedly, and be progressive 
in their thinking. 

These officials are responsible to us for 
maintaining the Nation’s military security, 
and its diplomatic prominence and leader- 
ship. In all of their dealings, they have the 
chief obligation of standing firm on the 
principles of freedom and justice to all. 

“For,” as President Kennedy said in a 
speech in 1959, “if we should ever abandon 
the basic American traditions in the name 
of fighting communism, what would it profit 
us to win the whole world, when we had lost 
our soul?" We expect our leaders to stand 
their ground in International affairs, not to 
give up an tmportant issue for the sake of 
compromise. Too many times we have com- 
promised and have lost ground, while our 
Eastern foes have gained. 

If the Government and the people can be 
made to fulfill their obligations, the fight on 
this fleld is won. 

There is a third field of battle. It is the 
most complex, and yet, the most limited. 
It is the smallest, and yet, the greatest. 
This third battlefield is the individual. 

Our country was not made great because 
it is of such magnitude, or because it con- 
tains such unlimited natural resources. It 
was put into the position of eminence it now 
holds by men and women who made the most 
of what they had, applied their simple ideals 
of justice and liberty, and molded a fine new 
civilization. By the same token, America 
will not remain a great nation because of 
its immense population, or because of its 
large cities and factories, or because of its 
high standard of living. No; it can only be 
the- people—the individuals—who will sus- 
tain our country’s greatness, and every 
American citizen must decide now, before it 
is too late, whether he prefers a future of 
peace and prosperity, or a future of oblivion. 
If we will choose now to maintain our free- 
dom, and will actively assist in the task of 
revitalizing our country, the peace of this 
generation and many generations hereafter 
will be preserved, As the former Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, Charles Eyans 
Hughes, once said “Forms of government, 
however well contrived, cannot insure their 
own permanence.“ + If today we find 
ground for confidence that our institutions 
which have made for liberty and strength 
will be maintained, it will not be due to 
abundance of physical resources, or to pro- 
ductive capacity, but because these are at 
the command of a people who still cherish 
the principles which underlie our system, 
and because of the general appreciation of 
what is essentially sound in our govern- 
mental structure.“ 

The Chief Justice certainly knew what 
makes a nation strong, and the truth of his 
words has not diminished since 1939. It is 
up to us to create within ourselves a strong 
desire to succeed in our bids for world 
peace, an alert enthusiasm in national af- 
fairs, and a basic awareness of the funda- 
mentals of our democracy. If the individual 
fails in this, our country’s voice as a world 
leader must be relinquished. 

Thus, we have the three realms of battle: 
the first, consisting of the home, the school, 
and the community; the second, the Gov- 
ernment; third, the individual. A victory 
on all fields is essential. The contest is rag- 
ing now and as we move to the front lines, 
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we must take stock of ourselves, our beliefs, 
and our ideals. 

Most important, we must formulate and 
Put into effect now a plan of decisive actions 
to accomplish the goals previously set forth. 
Begin now to put new life into your homes, 
and to take new interest in your family. At- 
tend church regularly, and be thankful to 

that you can grow up in a land such as 
Ours. Take stock of what you are getting 
from school, or rather, what you are putting 
into it. Find ways to build your own char- 
acter through your school. Look objectively 
at your student council, as well as the other 
Clubs to which you belong. Do they measure 
Up to the ideals upon which they were based? 
Wake up to the happenings in your city or 
town, and find ways in which you and your 
Council can aid in its development. Acquire 
& keen interest in national affairs, and don’t 
be afraid to write your Congressman on 
Matters of vital interest. Finally, look at 
yourself critically. Are you really perform- 
ing to the best of your abthty in all that you 
do? Do you have certain ideals to live up 
to, and have you set a goal? 

Strength in our Nation will not be achieved 
by noble thoughts alone; we must act. 

The is placed before us, and with 
World events moving so rapidly toward a 
threatening climax, it is probable that our 
Generation will lead America, either to total 
Collapse, or to worldwide triumph in the fight 
Tor freedom. 

Take your pick: Will we be the ones to 
commit suicide by taking a deadly dose of 
Complacency, or will we meet the challenge 
With unyielding decisions and actions, guided 

abe in our principles and in Almighty 


What will you do? If you will choose to 
take renewed trust in your country and what 
it stands for, if you will make yourself mind- 
Tul of the dangers we face from within, and 
What can be done to alleviate them—our ad- 
Vancement under liberty will be as limitless 
as the horizon. 

Do you believes in your country? Will you 
Stake your life on its future? Will you dedi- 
Cate yourself, yes, yourself, your mind, and 
body, to its well-being? Will you meet the 

enge of your generation with knowledge, 
With vigor and firmness, and with faith in 
America’s doctrine of liberty and equity? 


‘Young Americans, ours Is the richest herit- 


age, the greatest potential, and the most 
g destiny of any on this earth. Asa 
fellow citizen of our great country, as a 
in the eyes of God, I ask you to meet 
the challenge to preserve these. It will not 
be a wasted step, nor a vain fight. A secure 
erica can be ours. The world awaits our 
er. 
RICHARD HUGHES, 
President, Southern Association of 
Stuđent Councils. 


Resumption of Atmospheric Nuclear 
Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, a 
Statement which I recently wrote was 
Published in the Seattle Times, Febru- 
8 15, 1962, under the title United 

tes Has No Alternative But To Re- 
Bees Tests in Air.” 

cause of the vital importance of the 
Issue discussed in this article, I ask 


* 
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unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Unrrep States HAS NO ALTERNATIVE BUT To 
RESUME TESTS IN AR 
(By Senator HENRY M. Jackson) 


WasHincTron.—Moscow has made it in- 
evitable that the United States must re- 
sume atmospheric nuclear tests. 

Last fall, after months of secret prepara- 
tions, the Soviet Union callously broke the 
nuclear test moratorium and exploded be- 
tween 40 and 50 nuclear Weapons in the 
atmosphere. 

For 39 months we sat through more than 
350 negotiating sessions patiently trying to 
get an effective test-ban treaty. And more 
than 350 times the Russians said, “Nyet.” 

Khrushchev has forced the issue. 

A President, on taking office, swears to 
“preserve, protect and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States." His most 
solemn responsibility is to provide for the 
common defense. 

By itself, a strong military posture is not 
an answer to the future problems of na- 
tional security. But without such a pos- 
ture there will be no future, 

Today, America’s atomic strength and 
strike capability, in the aggregate, is still 
the most powerful in the world. These 
capabilities are deployed so as to survive 
surprise attack and to devastate any aggres- 
sor which starts a nuclear war. 

But the key question relates not to the 
present. It concerns the future. And that 
question is this: Will our atomic arsenal 
be strong enough 3 or 4 years from now to 
deter attacks on us and our friends and 
allies? 

The Soviets use testing to terrorize the 
weak and sap the determination of the 
strong. But their tests are not mere bluff 
and blackmail. They also give Soviet lead- 
ers and scientists the chance to develop 
and improve their nuclear arms, for ex- 
ample, in the area of an antimissile missile. 
Nuclear weaponry is not a static art, any 
more than any other technology. 

The Russians took big steps forward in 
their last series of tests. Moscow is now 
ahead of us In certain areas of nuclear-weap- 
ons development. In view of this, and to 
maintain this country's effective deterrent 
power, we must continue the improvement 
of our nuclear arms and delivery capabili- 


We have no alternative but to undertake 
some tests in the atmosphere. Testing is an 
indispensable part of any laboratory proc- 
ess—the only means by which we can move 
from scientific theory to proved weapons, 
And atmospheric testing is required because 
we cannot learn all we need to know simply 
through underground testing. 

We will not conduct nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere for psychological or propaganda 
reasons—as Moscow has done. We will un- 
dertake such tests only to serve a rational 
military purpose. We should test only to 
the degree that the essential development 
of critical weapons cannot proceed without 
such tests—and with maximum precautions 
to restrict fallout toa minimum. 


The course before us Is clear: 


1. The world is not safe in a nuclear-arms. 


race. 

Therefore, we must keep trying to achieve 
a secure arrangement for the reduction and 
control of armaments. We must continue 
to seek agreement on a nuclear-test-ban 
treaty based on an effective system of inter- 
national inspection and control, which, 
among other things, could protect us against 
the repetition of lengthy secret preparations 
for surprise testing. 

2. The world is not safe if the Soviet 
Union gains superiority in nuclear striking 


power. 
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Therefore, we must push the development 
of critical new weapons essential to the de- 
fense of the free world. Insofar as atmos- 
pheric testing is necessary to assure this de- 
velopment, we must go forward. 


Observance of Metropolitan Slipy Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, February 18, 1962, a solidarity 
celebration was organized by the Citizens’ 
Committee for the Observance of Metro- 
politan Joseph Slipy Day, under the aus- 
pices of St. Michael’s Catholic Ukrainian 
Church and the Maryland branch of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, Inc., at St. Michael's Hall, Lombard 
and Wolfe Streets, Baltimore, Md. 

Several hundred Americans of Ukrain- 
ian descent of Baltimore, with their pas- 
tor, the Reverend Petro Melnyczuk, pre- 
siding, joined in a prayer crusade com- 
memorating the 70th anniversary of the 
birth of Archbishop Slipy to invite the 
attention of freedom-loving peoples the 
world over to the suffering and persecu- 
tion this Ukrainian prelate has endured 
during the past 17 years in Soviet prisons 
and concentration camps. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the program as well as my 
message to those assembled on this oc- 
casion: 


PROGRAM 


(His Excellency the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop Ambrose Senyshyn, metropolitan of 
Philadelphia, initiated the celebration of the 
17th anniversary of the birth of the Metro- 
politan Joseph Slipij, who has been im- 
prisoned by the Communists. He is metro- 
politan of Halych and archbishop of Lviw. 
St. Michael’s Catholic Ukrainian Church, 
Baltimore, Md., with the cooperation of all 
local organizations sponsors this academy 
in honor of this occasion.) 

1. “Star-Spangled Banner,” plano solo, by 
O. Macturak. z Z 

2. Opening address: Rev. Petro Menyczuk. 

3. Active participation in prayer: “Mighty 
God,” girl students of parish school. 

4. Lecture in English: Mr. W. Sushko; lec- 
ture in Ukrainian: Mr. J. Shawiak. 

5. Movochatsky, Our Father,“ sung by 
church choir; soloist, S. Poliszczuk. 

6. Bohdan Lepky, “In the Cathedral of St. 
George,” recitation by Andrew Tatchyn. 

7. Bach, “Solfeggietto,” piano solo; Flor- 
ence A. Goodrich; “Caprice in C,” by O. 
Kohut. 

8. Charles Gounod: 
Cherubini, “Mama,” 
Korobijowska. 

9. Bortniansky, Wel Jazytzy," sung by 
church choir; Jaroslavenko, “Blakytno Zowty 
Stiah,” sung by choir of OcHUSU. 

10. Church song, “My Choir of Parochial 
School Children”; Ukrainian hymn, combined 
choirs and guests. 

Choir director: Mr. L Seniuta. 

Piano accompanist: Mrs. L. Shawiak. 

Costume preparation: Mrs. W. Wojtowych. 


“Ava Maria,” solo; 
solo sung by L. 


COMMEMORATION OF THE 70TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE BIRTH OF METROPOLITAN SLIPY, 
Peprvuary 18, 1962 
It is good for us to be here. That is so 

because we assemble for a noble purpose— 
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to put our voices in unison and offer a fer- 
vent prayer to Almighty God that Metro- 
politan Joseph Slipy, the head of the Ukrain- 
ian Catholic Church in the Ukraine, heroic 
sufferer for his church and nation in a 
Communist-ruled Russian prison, will be 
given the physical strength, and, yes, the 
moral courage and fortitude to withstand 
the persecution to which he has and still 
is being subjected. And beyond that, please 
God, we hope the day will soon come when 
Archbishop Slipy will be free to shepherd 
his flock without molestatidn. 

What untold agony this brave man of 
God and truly modern-day martyr for his 
church and his people must have under- 
gone during these past 16 years of impris- 
onment. On this, the occasion of the 70th 
birthday of Metropolitan Slipy, we welcome 
the opportunity to join the prayer crusade 
initiated by the Most Reverend Archbishop 
Ambrose Senyshyn, metropolitan of Ukrain- 
ian Catholics in the United States. 

You Americans of Ukrainian descent, and 
those of us who are privileged to be with you 
on this occasion, are justifiably proud to 
demonstrate to the entire world that we 
will not stand idly by while those who rep- 
resent the forces of tyranny and oppres- 
sion deny to their fellow man the basic 
freedoms of liberty and justice. Freedom 
to worship God should not and must not be 
denied any man. Not only Metropolitan 
Slipy, but all members of the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church presently under communis- 
tic Russian domination, are included and 
remembered in our prayerful petition this 
day. 

Less than a month ago—on January 22— 
we observed the 44th anniversary of the in- 
dependence of the Ukrainian National Re- 
public, Some may ask why we commemorate 
the anniversary of Ukrainian independence. 
We, of course, realize that the freedom-loving 
and God-fearing people are under the yoke 
of oppression. To those who would ask why, 
I say: We salute and admire these gallant 
people for their principled determination to 
be free, sympathize with them in their in- 
credible suffering, and sustain and give them 
reassurance that their courageous struggle 
to achieve liberty again and glorious inde- 
pendence will not be in vain, We echo over 
and over to them that the free nations of 
the world stand by and beside the people of 
the Ukraine. 

The city of Baltimore, the State of Mary- 
land, and the United States of America are 
proud of the Americans of Ukrainian descent 
in our midst. We that these pa- 
triotic citizens are holding on high the torch 
of truth, liberty, and justice for their loved 
ones and brethren across the sea. 

With hearts and minds lifted In prayer, 
with a steadfast faith in the future, and 
secure in the knowledge that our cause is 
just and honorable, we beseech Almighty God 
to bless this Nation, our President, freedom- 
loving peoples everywhere and today we plead 
especially: Long live Metropolitan Slipy, long 
live the Ukrainian National Republic, 


Thank you. 


Policing Organized Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 
Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 


very interesting and informative article 
entitled “Policing Organized Labor,” 
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written by Erwin Ross, appeared in the 
February 5 edition of the New Leader. 

It comments favorably on the effect 
the Landrum-Griffin Act has had in the 
protection of union members against 
abuse of power committed by some un- 
ion officials. The writer of the article 
cites specific examples of cases in which 
this law has been employed to correct 
fraudulent election practices or to pre- 
vent embezzlement and other misuse of 
union funds by some union officials, or 
other improper activities. I am indeed 
gratified to read these comments con- 
cerning the effectiveness of this law, 
which is aimed at removing some of the 
blight uncovered during hearings by the 
Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management 
Field, 

I believe those who read the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD will appreciate having the 
information this article contains. Ac- 
cordingly, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLICING ORGANIZED LABOR 


In June 1960, Local 1617 of the United 
Steelworkers of America held an election in 
Youngstown, Ohio. The incumbents won 
handily. But soon afterward three of the 
losers charged that the election had been 
rigged. From July through September, they 
sought a new election and were successively 
turned down by the local, by the interna- 
tional executive board and by the union's 
biennial convention. 

Before September 1959, the defeated can- 
didates would have had no further recourse. 
In that month, however, the Labor Depart- 
ment set up a court of last resort for ag- 
grieved union members—the Bureau of 
Labor-Management Reports (BLMR)—to en- 
force the recently enacted Landrum-Griffin 
Act, 

And so it was that the sorely tried 
Youngstown steelworkers formally appealed 
to the BLMR to void the June election. The 
Bureau began an exhaustive investigation 
which soon turned up some disquieting 
facts: There was evidence that only 1,178 
members had actually voted in the election, 
whereas 1,432 votes had been counted. Be- 
fore the count, the ballot boxes had been 
left unattended while the tellers went out to 
dinner; when they returned, the boxes had 
been moved. 

The investigators also interviewed a num- 
ber of union members who, the records 
showed, had voted. Fifty-one of them, how- 
ever, insisted that they had not voted. Sev- 
eral had been out of town—one in military 
training, another attending a wedding in 
Pennsylvania, still another fishing 44 miles 
away. Over 800 ballots were sent to the 
FBI laboratory for examination; the FBI 
reported suspicions indentations of X's on 
many ballots, which suggested that they 
might have been marked in stacks before 
being stuffed Into the ballot boxes. 

Before going to court to invalidate the elec- 
tion, the BLMR laid the facts before the in- 
ternational union. The latter moved quickly. 
First it tried to persuade the local officers to 
hold a new election. When they refused, the 
union sent in an administrator to run the 
local and oversee a new poll. In March 1961, 
a second election was held. With one excep- 
tion, all the previously defeated candidates 
won. The new president was elected by more 
than 600 votes; in the first election, he had 
lost by nearly 200. f 

The deplorable electoral system in Local 
No. 1617 was only one of hundreds of messy 
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situations which the BLMR has set aright in 
its 244 years of operation. The Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting and Disclosure Act, popu- 
larly known as the Landrum-Griffin Act, was 
passed by Congress largely in response to the 
startling disclosures before the McClellan 
commitee of financial matpraetice, conflicts 
of interest, phony elections and other un- 
democratic procedures in eertain labor un- 
ions. The culprits were a small minority of 
the labor movement, but they often suc- 
ceeded, as in the case of the Teamsters 
Union, in victimizing hundreds of thousands 
of members. 

Basically, the Landrum-Griffin Act seeks to 
protect union members against abuse of 
power by their officials. It endows indi- 
vidual members with certain civil liberties 
enforcible in court (such as free speech at 
union meetings); it sets up standards for 
fair elections and trusteeships; it requires 
that union financial officials be bonded for 
faithful discharge of their duties; It requires 
full disclosuse of union finances, payrolls, 
and expense accounts, as well as employer 
payments to labor consultants. 

At first the act was viewed with horror 
by a good many labor leaders. “It subjects 
every union to harassment, litigation, fac- 
tionalism, and the legalized infiltration of 
employer spies and stooges,” President Al 
Hayes proclaimed to a convention of the 
International Association of Machinists. 
This prediction has not been borne out. The 
labor movement has neither been crippled 
nor harassed nor overrun by spies. Arthur J. 
Goldberg, who became Secretary of Labor 
after a career as a union lawyer, says, I 
think the law has had a great prophylactic 
impact, The fact that it is on the books 
has made people more careful—both in han- 
dling union funds and in running elections.” 

Indeed, those aspects of the law which the 
AFL-CIO favored back in 195 
disclosure, fair election standards, and Gov- 
ernment scrutiny of trusteeships—are con- 
sidered by many trade unionists to have 
worked a positive boon for the labor move- 
ment, The sections of Landrum-Griffin that 
aroused the AFL-CIO’s tre were the Taft- 
Hartley amendments in title VII, which do 
not bear on the act’s main purpose of safe- 
guarding the rights of individual union 
members; title VII is administered by the 
National Labor Relations Board, 

The files of the BLMR are full of expres- 
sions of approval on the part of rank-and- 
file members and local union officials, A 
union officer in Arkansas told a BLMR repre- 
sentative, “After hearing your speech; I don’t 
believe you're the monster I had envisioned.” 
From a Minnesota union leader came the 
comment: “We were afraid of this law, and 
now we find that in some respects it has 
helped us a whole lot.“ 

James P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor when 
the act was passed, staffed the BLMR with 
men who were both knowledgeable about the 
labor movement and sympathetic to its as- 
pirations. As commissioner he appointed 
John L. Holcombe, a judicious, affable career 
civil servant who had been a labor expert 
early in his Government service and in re- 
cent years had held high-ranking posts in 
the Defense Department. A number of Hol- 
combe's subordinates have had trade-union 
experlence. The Bureau has over 500 em- 
ployees and maintains 5 regional and 24 area 
offices, operating on an annual budget of 
$5.7 million. = 

Holcombe and his staff have a lot of muscle 
to enforce compliance with the law. They 
can go to court to set aside rigged elections 
or overturn trusteeships illegally imposed by 
an International union over a dissident lo- 
cal. They can Invoke penalties of a year in 
jail and a $10,000 fine against willfully false 
reporting by a union, an employer, or a labor 
relations consultant. The Bureau prefers, 
however, to hold its penalties in reserve and 
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0 voluntary compliance wherever pos- 
sible, 

It has been astonishingly successful in 
settling cases out of court. Up to Novem- 
ber 3, 1961, it determined that 2,632 viola- 
tions of the act had occurred. In 2,591 in- 
Stances, voluntary compliance was secured. 
Only 41 cases required court action, 

Many of the 2,632 cases involved minor 
and unintentional violations, such as er- 
roneous arithmetic in a financial report, and 
Could be cleared up after an exchange of 
Correspondence or a visit by a compliance 
Officer, Other infractions, such as election 
irregularities, involved the rights of a good 
many union members. By early November, 
the BLMR uncovered 103 election violations. 
Tn 85 instances, it was able to persuade the 
union to right matters voluntarily. In only 
18 cases did it have to file a complaint in 
court—and in 7 of these the union agreed 
to a new poll, under BLMB supervision, 
before the matter came to trial. 

Almost any election case is dramatic testi- 
mony to the effectiveness of the law. In the 
Banana Handlers Local of the International 
Longehoremen’s Association in New Orleans, 
everything indicated that the incumbents 
had long kept themselves in power through 
autocratic rule. Certain features of the con- 
stitution—such as fining members for using 
Cusswords or smoking -at meetings—were 
scrupulously observed. The members’ rights 
to self-government were as consistently 
flouted. 

In March 1960, the local held a meeting to 
nominate officers for an election to be held 
in April. The president gratefully accepted 
his own renomination and that of his slate. 
He allowed no other names to be placed in 
nomination. At one point, he announced, 
I have always been president and will al- 
Ways remain president.” With no opposition, 
he triumphed handsomely at the polls. 

His opponents vainly sought relief through 
their union and then approached the BLMR, 
Which ultimately filed a complaint in Fed- 
eral court. This action prompted the union 
to agree to a new election, at which 86 per- 
Cent of the 753 eligible members voted. 
Most of the members who lined up at the 
Polis were equipped with buttons, arm bands 
and banners proclaiming their allegiance to 
the incumbent slate. When the votes were 
in, however, every one of the 17 former of- 
ficers had been defeated. 

Fraudulent ejections are only one way by 
Which union members are victimized. The 
McClellan hearings revealed many instances 
in which international unions arbitrarily de- 

self-government to local unions, depos- 
ing their officers and sending in trustees to 
Tun their affairs. To correct such abuses, 
the Landrum-Grimn Act provided that trus- 

ps could only be established for certain 
legitimate purposes—such as eliminating 
Corruption, reestablishing democratic pro- 
cedures, or assuring adherence to collective 
bargaining contracts. 

Within 30 days after a trusteeship is im- 
Posed, an international must file a report 
Justifying its action. Additional reports, 
explaining why the trusteeship has been con- 
tinued, have to be filed every 6 months. The 

is obliged to investigate every com- 
Plaint of an illegal trusteeship and is em- 
Powered to bring a civil suit to set it aside. 

Sharp scrutiny of trusteeships has unques- 
tionably decreased thelr number. A total 
Of 506 were in effect when the Landrum- 
Griffin Act was signed; 419 were dissolved by 
November 14, 1961. In that same period, 
236 new trusteeships were set up, but 98 of 
them were thereafter terminated. 

In many cases, the BLMR sustains the 
Parent body. One of its most interesting 
Cases involved a trusteeship which the 
United Automobile Workers (UAW) imposed 

January 1960 on local 988 of Memphis, 
Tenn. After receiving several complaints, 
the Bureau launched an investigation. 
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The trusteeship, it developed, had been es- 
tablished after UAW headquarters had made 
repeated and vain efforts to persuade the 
Memphis leadership not to discriminate 
against the 500 Negroes in the 1,800-member 
local. Negroes were systematically excluded 
from union committees and were forced to 
use. segregated washrooms and drinking 
fountains—all of which the international 
found incompatible with its constitutional 
goal of uniting all workers in its jurisdicton 
regardless of race, creed or color. After ex- 
amining the facts and the UAW constitution, 
the BLMR held the trusteeship to be valid. 

One of the major contributions of the 
Landrum-Grimn Act is that for the first 
time it has made embezzlement of union 
funds a Federal crime. Embezzlement, of 
course, has always been a State crime, but 
local authorities have often lacked the in- 
terest or facilities to police unions. Up to 
last December 31, there were 21 embezzle- 
ment convictions under the act, involving 
unions in 13 States and Puerto Rico. Ten 
other cases are pending prosecution. 

By agreement between the Labor and Jus- 
tice Departments, most such investigations 
are conducted by the FBI, with the BLMR 
often providing the initial leads. The most 
notorious hoodlum brought to book was Stoy 
Decker, president of Local 86 of the Team- 
sters in Louisville, Ky. In April 1961, he re- 
ceived a 9-year sentence and a $10,000 fine 
after being convicted on 10 counts of em- 
bezzling union funds. 

The law has had a salutary effect on the 
internal life of unions even in the absence 
of a major case.“ Typical was the expe- 
rience of two bakery workers who informed 
the Philadelphia office of the BLMR that they 
were unable to get copies of the constitution 
and by-laws of their local. The compliance 
officer told them of their legal rights, and 
they subsequently raised such a stir that 
documents were made available to the group. 

Another union member wrote to Wash- 
ington that his local had refused the mem- 
bership information about its finances, The 
BLMR checked its files, found that the 
union had not furnished the financial re- 
port required by the law. A compliance 
officer approached the union and 2 weeks 
later the report was mailed in. The com- 
plainant also got his information. 

The Bureau undertook an investigation of 
financial chicanery in a large east coast 
local headed by a man who had many 
brushes with the law. During the investiga- 
tion, a transformation occurred in the local: 
business agents were suddenly responsive to 
members’ grievances, shop stewards began 
to make their rounds diligently, the mem- 
bership took a more active interest in the 
local’s affairs. 

Thanks to the law, many rank-and-file 
members for the first time can scrutinize the 
financial affairs of their unions. Every re- 
port filed with the BLMR is subject to public 
inspection; there are over 52,000 union finan- 
cial reports alone. Copies of any report can 
be obtained for 25 cents a page. Last year, 
2,000 people visited the BLMR’s document 
rooms in Washington and some 1,300 in- 
quiries dame by mail. In the near future, 
it is planning to decentralize its document 
files, so that a copy of each report will be 
available in the area in which it originates. 

At the end of BLMR’s second year. of opera- 
tions, Secretary of Labor Goldberg hailed the 
fair and cooperative attitude of unions in 
complying with the law. The BLMR, how- 
ever, is not taking anything on faith; a third 
of its 152 compliance officers are organized 
into task forces to ferret out the most covert 
and resistant pockets of corruption in the 
labor movement. 

Investigators also routinely audit union 
books and records, even in the absence of 
specific complaints, to verify the accuracy of 
the annual financial reports. Some union- 
ists object to these searching audits—calling 
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them fishing expeditions—but Goldberg 
regards them as at least as valid as those of 
the Internal Revenue Service, 

Disclosure, public scrutiny and relentless 
investigation have already noticeably im- 
proved the atmosphere in many unions. The 
job is by no means over, but as BLMR Com- 
missioner John Holcombe has put it, “The 
worst abuses revealed by the McClellan com- 
mittee have to a large extent been ended. 
Most of the waterholes are no long being 
visited, and the tracks are old.” 


Let Co-ops Pay, Too 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include a very fine article written by 
Donald I. Rogers which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune last January 
16 entitled “Let Co-Ops Pay, Too.” 

To me, this is a burning question with 
us. I have had bills before the House 
over a long period of years on this 
subject and it is the one place where the 
Treasury can gain additional money 
while at the same time put these busi- 
nesses which are growing so rapidly on a 
sound competitive basis with those in a 
similar line of business who are required 
to pay taxes. 

The article follows: 

Ler Co-ops Pay, Too 

Now that President Kennedy has asked 
Congress to consider the tax laws with a 
view toward closing the numerous loopholes, 
it might be a good time to review the unfair 
advantage which farmer cooperatives enjoy 
in this country. 

Co-ops enjoy great privileges when com- 
pared with the private or proprietary busi- 
ness enterprises in the land, far greater, 
even, than in Sweden or Denmark, countries 
which are frankly Socialist and where the 
co-op movement has been established for 
years. Sweden taxes its co-ops at substan- 
tially the same rate as other businesses. 
Denmark taxes its consumer co-ops at 
slightly less than half this rate. Both coun- 
tries, however, make the co-op and patron 
liable for taxes on income from co-op earn- 


ings. 

In America, the cooperatives pay little or 
no tax, There is no tax on income derived 
from them so long as it goes into expansion 
of the co-op. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
proposes to increase the tax somewhat on 
farm co-ops, a darn decent thing to do, 
since in the same omnibus bill is the pro- 
posal to withhold 20 percent of the dividends 
due holders of common stock of private 
businesses plus proposals for higher taxes on 
oversea business operations and a broad at- 
tack on business expense deductions. 

The theory seems to be that if those who 
invest in the free enterprise system are 
going to get belted even harder, then it’s 
possible to take the curse off it by nudging 
the co-ops a little bit. 4 

The President recognizes that farmer co- 
operatives enjoy a most unusual tax loop- 
hole. It is estimated that it costs the coun- 
try as much as $332 million a year in lost 
taxes—a sort of monetary monument to 
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the past, when co-ops were in swaddling 
clothes. 

Farmer marketing cooperatives today do 
over $15 billion worth of business a year. 
Their tax exemption has made it possible 
for them to force many taxpaying companies 
right out of business, either by buying them 
out with tax-free earnings, or forcing them 
out with tax-free dollars. 

Patron farmers in these enterprises—and 
that's really what they are, despite the term 
co-op—would like to forget, and Congress- 
men frequently do forget, that the private 
businesses of America provide 25 percent 
of the Treasury’s revenue through a cor- 
porate income tax rate of up to 52 percent 
of the gross. 

The first farmer cooperative In this coun- 
try was organized in 1810. Recurring farm 
depressions spurred their growth, and they 
received public encouragement—trightly so— 
and were accorded certain privileges includ- 
ing broad exemption from corporation in- 
come taxes and slightly limited exemption 
from prosecution under antitrust laws. 

Recent statistics show clearly the trend 
toward bigness in farmer co-ops. While 
memberships in co-ops grew by 72,095 in 
1958-59, despite a declining farm popula- 
tion, the total number of co-ops decreased 
by 77. The Farmer Cooperative Service at- 
tributes much of the decrease to “mergers, 
consolidations, or acquisitions of facilities 
and membership of other cooperatives.” It 
might have added that there were many 
taxpaying businesses included among the 
victims, too. 

According to the Commerce Department, 
215 farm and food product wholesaling firms 
Tailed in the first 8 months of 1961, 

Let's note also that during that same pe- 
riod .112 privately owned food processing 
companies went under. 

If this had happened in a manufacturing 
industry the Antitrust Division of the Jus- 
tice Department would have so many inves- 
tigations going it would be hard to report 
on them all. 

Of the 6,042 marketing co-ops reporting to 
the FCS, those handling grain and soybeans 
comprise the largest commodity group—one- 
third. Located in the Midwest grain States 
gre three-fifths of the total number of 
marketing co-ops and over half the farm 
supply co-ops. Of the 7,000 country eleva- 
tors there, 30 percent are co-op owned and 
these enjoy the largest share of business. 

Do they succeed? In a period of 13 months, 
one large co-op acquired a big soybean proc- 
essing plant for $6 million, a string of 37 
country elevators for $1,500,000 and a linseed 
oil processing plant for an undisclosed 
amount, but for which replacement cost was 
estimated at $6 million. The Government 
lost an estimated $2 million annually in 
taxes from this deal. 

This is simply to suggest that the friends 
of the farmer in Congress have persuaded the 
Ways and Means Committee to go about the 
loophole-closing business backwards. 

Before withholding dividends on invest- 
ments and interest on savings, the commit- 
tee should consider closing this mightiest 
of all loopholes, the unfair exemption 
granted the farm cooperatives. 


Those Yellowstone Elk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of the wisdom of the slaughter of 
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so-called excess elk in the Yellowstone 
National Park is one that has disturbed 
Many sportsmen and conservationists. 
Many of us take the position that this 
is an inexcusable practice as presently 
conducted. This matter has been called 
to the attention of the Honorable Stew- 
art Udall, Secretary of-the Department 
of Interior, and to other officials in that 
agency, time and time again but noth- 
ing happens. The March 1962 issue of 
Guns magazine carries a timely state- 
ment, which I submit for reprinting in 
the RECORD: 
THOSE YELLOWSTONE ELK 


Residents of the areas surrounding Yellow- 
stone National Park, as well as hunters and 
sportsmen's organizations everywhere, are 
deeply concerned over the slaughter by park 
rangers of 5,000 excess elk In the park. For- 
age within the park is said to be insufficient 
to maintain the herd at present size. 

Shooting is very strictly prohibited in the 
park, for reasons that are commendable un- 
der ordinary circumstances. But when 
shooting has to be done, why not let sports- 
men do it? Licenses for out-of-State hunt- 
ers to bag an elk in areas immediately out- 
side park limits cost $100. At that price, 
5,000 Yellowstone elk add up to half a mil- 
lion, dollars—to say nothing of the sport 
involved. ~ 

Residents around the park say that much 
of the excess consists of elk driven in by 
hunting pressure during the season. They 
insist that many of these elk will drift back 
outside the park when the season is over, if 
they are not slaughtered first. : 

Surely, if elk need to be killed, an in-park 
season for selected hunters could be arranged 
and supervised at license fees well below 
those of the out-of-State licenses in effect, 
but still high enough to produce a worth- 
while profit for park betterment, without 
park damage. Or, if the park no-shooting 
rule must be maintained in spite of hell and 
high water, why not cowboy the excess elk 
out of the park—and mend the fences? Elk 
will travel plenty far once they're convinced 
that an area is unfriendly; and, once well 
scattered, there should be no forage problem. 
Last time this writer hunted there, that was 
real big country. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 
HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, Lith- 
uania has had a stormy history. For 22 
years, following the war of 1914-18, it 
was an independent state. In the era of 
its greatest power it stretched from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea. After it was 
converted to Christianity in 1385, it was 
dominated by Polish influence for more 
than 400 years. It was annexed by im- 
perial Russia in 1795 but at the time of 
the Communist revolution it broke away 
from the Soviet Union and proclaimed its 
independence. 

But the lights of freedom were soon 
put out by the sharp winds of World 
War II. In June, 1940 Lithuania was 
occupied by Soviet troops, and soon 
after was blackmailed into becoming the 
14th Soviet republic. Thousands of 
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Lithuanians were deported to the east 
as the Soviet warlords sought to com- 
munize the country. The United States 
refused to recognize the Communist con- 
quest. 

The whiptides of war loosed the Soviet 
hold on Lithuania and the German Nazis 
occupied the country from 1941 to 1944. 
But with the German defeat Lithuania 
was again annexed to the Soviet Union. 
It remains a captive nation, tied to its 
eastern overlords in unhappy bondage. 

Lithuania looks to the West, not to 
the East. It has a Christian heritage. 
Like all people, the Lithuanian people 
would like to be free to decide their 
own destiny. And some day they will 
be. 

For if there is one thing that we 
can be sure of, it is that the wave of 
the future is on the side of human liberty, 
and that the various totalitarianisms, 
whether they be Communist or Fascist, 
will eventually die away. This is the 
hope which those of Lithuanian descent 
in this country can always hold out to 
their kinsmen behind the Curtain. 


A Tribute to Frank Ahlgren, by Jack 
Carley, Memphis, Tern., November 7, 
1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Tuesday, February 20, the Mid- 
south suffered a profound loss in the 
death of the chief editorial writer of the 
Commercial Appeal, Jack Carley, who 
was recognized by his colleagues and re- 
spected by a host of people throughout 
the Nation. He was truly a conserva- 
tionist and knew the Mississippi River 
and other rivers with thoroughness. 
Every Chief of Army Engineers for 30 
years or more respected his judgment. 

Equally interested in law enforcement, 
he had the confidence of local, State, and 
National enforcement officers. For years 
he spoke annually at the commencement 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation’s 
school. Mr. Carley was able to use the 
choicest language when he approached 
any area or any field of the material or 
the humanities. He possessed the rare 
ability to speak eloquently from the 
platform as he was so abundantly en- 
dowed with the ability of perfection in 
writing, 

Last November, his editor Hon. Frank 
Ahlgren celebrated his 25th anniversary 
as the editor of the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, a paper so widely known and 80 
highly regarded. Mr. Ahlgren is truly an 
outstanding editor of a great newspaper. 
His friends at the testimonial dinner 
whose attendance represented the Gov- 
ernor of the State, representatives of all 
levels of Government including the Con- 
gress, and professional, business, labor, 
manufacturing, banking, and for that 
matter all facets of our life, heard but 
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one tribute tohim. The committee wise- 
ly selected the late Jack Carley, who 
had been associated with him during the 
full quarter of a century of his editor- 
ship and who had been a personal friend 
of still longer standing. 

Mr. Carley's tribute to his editor was 
Moving, sincere, and challenging. It did 
not border upon the emotional, nor was 
it overdrawn in the practical. So many 
have desired to possess a copy of this 
Speech that I have asked permission to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
to include it. I know the friends of both 
these men will consider its reading as a 
tribute not only to a man who has gone 
to a just reward but as a continuing chal- 
lenge to the man about whom he spoke so 
Sincerely and to the rest of us who can 
See in the lives of both the highest meas- 
ure of ability, integrity, and character. 

The speech follows: 

A TRIBUTE To FRANK AHLGREN, BY JACK 
Cantey, MEMPHIS COUNTRY CLUB, MEM- 
PHIS, TENN., NOVEMBER 7, 1961 
To pay tribute adequately to Frank Ahl- 

gren is a futile undertaking. He has been 

my editor and coworker for 25 years. He 
has been my loyal, understanding friend for 

35 years, 

In a period of a relatively few minutes I 
am required to encompass the quarter cen- 
tury of his editorship of the Commercial 
Appeal. I beg his and your indulgence for 
my own limitations in filling this extraor- 
dinary and, for me, most happy assignment, 

He assumed his post at a time of develop- 
ing international crisis soon to culminate 
in global war and a struggle for our own na- 
tional survival. 

There has been no surcease from crisis 
Since he first assumed his journalistic lead- 
ership post. The continuing struggle for 
Survival in freedom is now accentuated by 
the potential of nuclear destruction. 

During this same quarter century there 
have been tremendous political and eco- 
nomic changes, sectionally and locally. 
Some have historic significance. 

A newspaper has many responsibilities 
and obligations to those it serves in a free 
republic. Chiefly, it must inform, it must 
inspire, it must guide. Under Frank 
Ahigren’s editorial leadership the Com- 
mercial Appeal has well met those responsi- 
bilities and fulfilled its obigations. 

No man here would be foolish enough to 
Claim infallibility. Least of all would this 
man for whose labors we are expressing grat- 
itude and appreciation by our presence, It 
is to the net of 25 years of editorship to 
which we bow, a net of great good done. 
It is the net of fine achievement which we 
applaud. 

In considering the many facets of this 
achievement I have found myself returning 
repeatedly to that tablet in Saint Paul's 
Cathedral which bids those seeking a monu- 
Ment to Sir Christopher Wren ‘to “Look 
Around You.” ; 

It is not an extravagant analogy to tell 
those seeking monuments to Frank 
Ahlgren’s quarter century of stewardship of 

© Commercial Appeal to look around. 

By all recognized journalistic standards 
that newspaper today is a much better me- 
dium in every way than it was 25 years ago. 
It is a better newspaper today than it has 
ever been, A striving for constant improve- 
ment is one of the chief endeavors of this 
editor of many passions, 

But where else are these monumnts, these 
elements of the net accomplishment, to be 
found? Some are physical and structural. 
Come are intangibles represented by con- 
tributions to national defense, internal se- 
curity and to State and local health, public 
Order, and safety. 


i 
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As the well-rounded editor should be, 
Frank Ahlgren is a man of diverse interests 
and activities and how wide, indeed, has 
been their range in this quarter century we 
mark tonight. 

He is essentially an architect of progress. 
He is an educator. He is the promoter of 
sound agricultural practices from which this 
area and Nation benefit greatly. 

He is the insistent adyocate of integrity 
in public office. 

He is the tireless pleader for elimination 
of waste in public spending and for efficiency 
in governmental operation. 

He is the implacable foe of criminality. 

He is, I insist, a man of many passions 
but none burns with greater intensity than 
his passion that freedom survive and justice 
prevail. This is not strange because Frank 
Ahlgren is a lover of freedom and a most 
fair man. 

Indeed, are his monuments all around us— 
the great complex of medical colleges of the 
University of Tennessee in Memphis—an in- 
stitution of which he has long been a trus- 
tee; the splendid new mental health facility 
soon to be dedicated in Memphis; the E. H. 
Crump Hospital for Negroes—a teaching unit 
in the city’s John Gaston group; the Collins 
Chapel Hospital for Negroes; the agricultural 
diversifications programs of plant-to-pros- 
per and live-at-home—two of the most un- 
selfish undertakings ever sponsored by any 
newspaper anywhere. 

His experiences and observations during 
the terribly destructive 1927 flood and the 
subsequent 1937 record flood are being trans- 
lated by him into unremitting support of 
adequate flood control projects and those for 
sound conservation and development of wa- 
ter resources. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation, which 
has the principal internal security responsi- 
bility, knows him as one of its most con- 
sistent and vigorous champions. 

The Defense Department knows him for 
his equally vigorous championship of a 
strong military posture and of forces—in 
being sufficient to meet any attack. It has 
appropriately recognized his many services 
to it during World War IT and subsequently 
when he assisted in the reestablishment of 
a free German press. 

Monuments to Frank Ahlgren’s zeal and 
activities over a quarter century are almost 
innumerable and their forms many. They 
range from baskets of food for the hungry 


to great public projects. Because I was his 


instrument and emissary I can say with ut- 
most authority that without his support 
the Tennessee Chute Harbor project might 
still be in the design state, 

I would serve him ill, however, were I to 
try to create an impression that the monu- 
ments cited are entirely of his creation. 
Many minds, hearts, and hands shared in 
the fashioning of most. It is his inspira- 
tion, guidance, and leadership which I have 
attempted to place in perspective. 

A newspaper is many things but above all 
is it a liying entity—a thing of flesh and 
blood, brains and striving, sacrifice and 
plain hard work by the living and by the 
dead who have given so much of themselves 
to the whole, imperishable fabric. This 
being especially so with the Commercial Ap- 
peal, we must, too, view Frank Ahlgren in 
the role of keeper of an unparalleled and 
priceless journalistic heritage which has 
survived almost fantastic vicissitudes in- 
cluding those of civil war, wandering, and 
scourges. 

In no area of his editorship has Frank 
Ahlgren excelled more than in jealous 
guardianship of that heritage. And I 
would be most remiss if, at this point, I 
failed to pay deserved tribute to Scripps- 
Howard's full regard for that heritage and 
the support and approval those owners have 
given to Frank Ahlgren's guardianship. 

The title editor becomes Frank Ahlgren, 
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and he becomes the titie, but strip that 
away, and with all the honors and awards 
which have rightfully come to him, and 
there is revealed the true man—Frank Ahl- 
gren the honest, courageous, inquisitive re- 
porter, the factfinder and truth seeker, the 
man of insatiable curiosity, the crusader for 
decent causes, the friend of the man or 
woman who may have no other friend. 

I could give him no higher praise than 
this. By being here to honor him as a really 
good reporter we honor ourselves. 

All of his rules for brevity have been vio- 
lated by me tonight. I have made great in- 
trusion on his modesty and outraged his 
inherent sensitivity. Even so, Frank Ahl- 
gren, I have adhered scrupulously to the 
basic rule of reportorial accuracy in this all 
too brief accounting of your quarter century 
of editing. 

So far as it was possible I have avoided 
personal feeling engendered by 35 years of 
friendship. There are some things not spo- 
ken publicly even among friends. I will say 
this much, that were I to start out on a 
dark and rugged road with you beside me, I 
know that you would be with me at the end, 
however long the road, however rough the 
going. You are that breed of man and that 
sort of friend. 

God spare you for another quarter cen- 
tury of service to this city, to the Midsouth, 
and to the Nation. = 

In that spirit and on behalf of your co- 
workers on the Commercial Appeal and your 
friends, it is my very great privilege to pre- 
sent you with a tangible memento of this 
occasion and on their behalf also, to ask 
you to present to Mrs. Ahlgren a reminder 
of our friendship and esteem. 


Your County and the U.S. Forest Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp an informative 
speech by the Assistant Chief of the For- 
est Service, Mr. Edward C. Crafts, which 
was delivered before a workshop repre- 
senting the western county officials on 
January 25 at Phoenix, Ariz. 

As Mr. Crafts points out the national 
forests lie in 740 of the 3,000 counties in 
the United States. While it is a fact 
that the national forests can be found 
in 460 counties west of the Mississippi 
River and this is where 85 percent of the 
national forests lie—they also can be 
found in 280 eastern counties. 

I served as Secretary of Agriculture 
and I believed then, as I do now, that 
these lands are truly national in loca- 
tion, and national in character and ben- 
efit. The counties where these 186 
million acres of dedicated resource 
lands lie have a wonderful opportunity 
to work with their National Government 
cooperatively and constructively. The 
Secretary of Agriculture seeks to coop- 
erate with local governments and I am 
confident that he will do so with inten- 
sified vigor. 

For this reason, Mr. Crafts’ concise 
and complete outline of national forest 
benefits, tangible and intangible, his 
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discussion of policy and program, his 
delineation of major policy issues on 
such subjects as revenue sharing, roads, 
wilderness and the-creation of parks, is 
of more than passing interest not only 
to county government, but to all who 
have an interest in national forest 
policy. 

Mr. President, the Government Print- 
ing Office has advised me that this 
speech will require approximately three 
pages for printing in the Rrconp, at a 
cost of about $243. I ask unanimous 
consent that notwithstanding the cost 
the speech may be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Your COUNTY AND THE U.S. Forest SERVICE 
(By Edward C. Crafts) 

It is indeed a pleasure to be here at this 
luncheon meeting today. This is more like 
a homecoming to me than a business engage- 
ment. Arizona was my home State for a 
goodly number of years, and 28 years ago this 
month I spent part of my honeymoon in this 
same hotel. 

The Forest Service is glad of this oppor- 
tunity to speak at the policy level to your 
associations of county officials. We are 
especially pleased to see the National Asso- 
ciation of County Officials come alive, so to 
speak, in the last few years and to exert 
vigorous leadership in public affairs. 

We hope that the future will bring closer 
working relationships and increased coopera- 
tion between county officials and the Forest 
Service. This does not mean that we shall 
always agree. It does mean that we should 
be able always to talk things out. Possibly 
atsome future meeting key Forest Service of- 
ficials may meet with you concerning areas 
of mutual interest somewhat as the Bureau 
of Land Management is doing today, and to 
discuss matters in more detail. 

May I also say a word of greeting to my 
friends in the BLM. I am flattered to be 
on a BLM program, but since it came about 
through the auspices of the county asso- 
ciations, I feel somewhat like the poor rela- 
tion who came in through the back door. 
Karl Landstrom, Harold Hockmuth, and 
Jerry O'Callaghan are three of my good per- 
sonal friends. There is little doubt that the 
BLM and the Forest Service are working 
closer together and in better harmony today 

than they have for many years. Many of you 
know, I am sure, of the discussions of mutual 
problems between the top officials of both 
bureaus that occur periodically in Washing- 
ton. 

As county officials, elected or appointed, 
you serve the public just as fully as do State 
or Federal officials. True, the public to be 

` served varies widely, depending upon whether 
the official is functioning at the county, 
State, or National level. But on one thing 
I think we can agree. Although we may 
serve different publics, no public body should 
ever become the front for individual pres- 
sure groups. Once a captive we are lost. 

Since most of you are westerners as well 
as being public officials, you are reasonably 
familiar with the national forests and the 
national grasslands. Some of you are in- 
timately acquainted with national forest 
matters through years of experience and con- 
tact. . 

The Forest Service has managerial re- 

_ Bponsibility for 186 million acres of Federal 
forest and rangelands and high-mountain 
watersheds. These are divided into 155 na- 
tional forests and .18 national grasslands 
located in 41 States and Puerto Rico. There 
are one or more national forests or grass- 
lands in each of the 16 Western States, ex- 
cept for Hawaii. 
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Some 750 Forest Service offices are found in 
these 16 States; and except for the vast ex- 
panse of interior Alaska, about 1 acre out 
of every 5 in the West is a national forest 
acre. 

The national forests are a vast domain 
with invaluable resources of recreation, tim- 
ber, water, forage, minerals, and wildlife, in- 
tended to be administered for the benefit of 
all people—local, State, and National. 
The Forest Service also has extensive re- 
sponsibilities in two other major lines of 
work. One is the administration of coopera- 
tive forestry programs through the States 
for the benefit of both State and private 
forest landowners. The second is a research 
network of forest and range experiment sta- 
tions that is nationwide. 

This noon, however, I want to confine my 
remarks solely to the national forests and 
grasslands. In preparing for this talk to- 
day we researched some statistics of county- 
national forest relationships that were new 
to me; and I think may be of interest to you. 

Of the 3,000 counties in the United States, 
about 740 contain 1,000 acres or more of na- 
tional forest land. Of these, about 460 
counties are west of the Mississippi River, 
with the remainder, or 280, east of the 
river. 

Sixteen counties, all in the West, have 
more than 1½ million acres each of national 
forest land. Idaho County, Idaho, has 
nearly 4½ million acres, and Coconino 
County here in Arizona has 344 million. 

These figures mean that the national for- 
ests are truly national in extent, and are by 
no means confined to the West. Neverthe- 
less the majority of the counties having na- 
tional forest land as well as the large con- 
centrations of land per county occur in the 
West. 

I know that a great many people think 
there is too much Federal land in the West- 
ern States. I, personally, don't feel that way 
with respect to the national forests, par- 
ticularly inasmuch as very little of the west- 
ern national forest system was ever in 
private or State ownership. Further, I see 
no point in concealing figures of this sort. 

Some 60 counties in the United States have 
more than half of their total area in na- 
tional forest ownership. Fifty of these aré 
in the West. Dropping to a lower percent- 
age, about 200 counties in the country (146 
in the West) have a fourth or more of their 
area in national forest ownership, and 3 
counties have 85 percent or more. They are 
Valley in Idaho, Alpine in California, and 
Mineral in Colorado. 

NATIONAL FOREST BENEFITS ~“ 


If you are a typical county official and have 
been listening to some of the preceding fig- 
ures, you are wondering along about now: 
What does a county get out of having so 
much national forest land within the county 
and not on the tax rolls? 

Answer: The counties get intangible val- 
ues, secondary benefits, and direct financial 
revenues. 

Most of the truly intangible values of the 
national forests are experienced by the mil- 
lions of people who use these lands for réa- 
sons other than commercial utilization of 
resources. There is no measure of value to 
express the true worth of the relaxation, 
pleasure, rest, spiritual satisfaction, and im- 
provement in health derived from the na- 
tional forests. 

No realistic dolar value can be placed on 
water from the national forests. But let us 
remember that water is already the most 
precious commodity in the West and over 
half of all streamflow in the West originates 
on the national forests. 

Nor can there be any complete assessment 
in dollars of the lives saved, damage pre- 
vented, and resources preserved by improved 
accessibility, suppression of pests and fires, 
and reduction or prevention of floods. All of 
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these are benefits of national forest manage- 
ment. 

Secondary benefits include such things as 
the numbers of people directly empioyed in 
the management and utilization of national 
forest resources, and the value added to those 
basic resources through processing, distribu- 
tion, and marketing. 

The Forest Service employs at peak seasons 
about 35,000 workers. 

Let us also remember that for every dollar 
of national forest timber sold, the end prod- 
uct will be worth about $20 by the time it 
reaches the consumer. Employment. asso- 
ciated with the utilization of timber har- 
vested from the national forests in 1962 will 
amount to about 600,000 man-years. 

Similarly, the value of meat, hides, wool, 
and other livestock products increases with 
reprocessing and handling, as do the numbers 
of dependent people. . 

Recreational use of the ‘national forest 
system is currently about 100 million visits 
& year. These recreationists put into trade 
channels three-quarters of a billion dollars 
a year for sporting equipment, transporta- 
tion, licenses, lodging, and so on, 

The capital value of the timber, forage, 
and lands of the national forests is esti- 
mated at well over $7 billion. 

Dollars are supposed to speak louder than 
words, so let’s for a moment talk about di- 
rect dollar payments to the counties from 
national forest revenues. 

Current annual reyenues from the sale of 
timber, grazing fees, special-use permits, and 
other sources of income now run over $100 
million. One-fourth of this is distributed 
through the States to the counties in which 
the national forests are located to be used 
for public schools and roads. This means 
that payments to the counties last year were 
somewhat over $25 million. Although less 
than the previous year, this was three times 
the payments of a decade ago. 

Since the national forests were created 
more than 50 years ago, a third of a billion 
dollars has been paid to the counties by the 
Federal Government under the 25-percent 
formula, and without any cost to the coun- 
ties ‘for collection, or administration or man- 
agement of the properties. Nor do the coun- 
ties have any fear of delinquency in pay- 
ments from national forest revenues. 

During the last 5 years, 55 western coun- 
ties each received on the average $100,000 
or more annually from national forest 
revenues. Nine counties received a half a 
million or more dollars from this source. 
Two counties, Douglas in Oregon and Ska- 
mania in Washington, each averaged more 
than a million dollars annually; and one 
county, Lane in Oregon, averaged $214 mil- 
lion annually. 

Are these revenues important to the 
counties involved? Obviously, yes. Ska- 


mania County received over 70 percent of its 


total revenue in 1957 from the national 
forests. Five counties, 3 in Oregon and 2 in 
Washington, received one-half or more of 
their total revenues from national forest re- 
ceipts, and 17 western counties look to the 
national forests for 25 percent or more of 
their dollar income. 

There is one other source of direct financial 
payments to counties resulting from the oc- 
currence of national forest land within 
county boundaries. These are the payments 
made under Public Law 874 of the 81st Con- 
gress dealing with the school-aid program. 
Last fiscal year the Federal Government as- 
sumed partial fiscal responsibility for 368 
school districts in 30 States due to the oc- 
currence of national forest land within these 
counties, or other circumstances associated 
therewith. Some $2 to $3 million were made 
available to these school districts on account 
of national forest lands and activities. 

The question always arises as to how these 
direct payments to the counties from na- 
tional forest receipts compare with what the 
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lands would yield if they were privately 
owned and subject to property taxation. 
There is no finite answer to this; and the 
most recent studies were made back in 1952. 

At the time of that study, 135 counties 
were examined, which together included 40 
percent of the national forest acreage. Na- 
tional forest 25 percent fund payments 
averaged 11 cents per acre in those counties 
as against an estimated tax income for the 
same lands of 19 cents per acre. Of course 
reyenues from the national forests have 
greatly increased since then; but by the 
Same token taxes likewise have doubtless 
gone up. 

In addition to direct payments from the 25 
Percent receipts formula, an additional con- 
tribution accrues to the counties owing to 
Federal expenditures for fire prevention and 
Suppression and for roads and trails. An 
amount estimated to be what the counties 
would have spent if the lands had been in 
private ownership was termed a “contribu- 
tion in kind.” This was only a portion of 
total Federal expenditures for these purposes 
but it averaged 24 cents per acre. If recog- 
nized as a legitimate item (as I think it 
should be), the Federal dollar contribution 
rose to 35 cents per acre. This was sub- 
stantially more than the estimated taxes 
that would have been paid if the lands had 
been in private ownership. 


NATIONAL FOREST PROGRAM AND BASIC POLICY 


The Forest Service has known what it 
Wanted to do with the national forests for a 
long time. Through numerous Chiefs of the 
Porest Service and numerous Secretaries of 
Agriculture the basic policy has gradually 
evolved and been refined over the years. 
Continuous use and development for the 
benefit of all citizens of the variety of renew- 
able resources found in the national forests 
has been the basic approach. It still is. 

Portunately, in recent years overall poli- 
cies and objectives have been spelled out 
and are available in two documents. One 
is the “Development Program for the Na- 
tional Forests" recommended to the Con- 
gress last September by the President, and 
the second is the Multiple-Use-Sustained 
Yield Act of June 12, 1960. 

The development program includes all of 
the renewable resources of the National For- 
est System water. timber, recreation, forage, 
And wildlife habitat. It includes long-range 
Objectives to the year 2000 and a large 
variety of specific action proposals for the 
next 10 years designed to greatly intensify 
Management. 

Among the major recommendations are 
upward adjustments in recreation and tim- 
ber resource management; an increased 
Multiple-purpose road program; and a long- 
Tange purchase program to acquire key 
tracts of private lands inside the national 
forests, particularly those having significant 
recreation value, 

The Multiple-Use-Sustained Yield Act was 
a major enunciation of policy with respect 
to the national forests by the Congress of 
the United States. It is occasionally said 
that the Multiple-Use-Sutained Yield Act 
did no more than endorse what the Forest 
Service was already doing. This is far from 
the truth. Let me give you a few illustra- 
tions. 

1. The act directed that the national for- 
ests be administered for multiple use and 
Sustained yield of its renewable resources. 
This ls now a congressional order, Previ- 
ously, this was being done os a matter of 
Administrative choice, 

2. The act enumerated all of the renew- 
able resources as purposes for which the 
national forests are established and shall be 
administered. This is new: 

3. The act made it clear that equal con- 
sideration shall be given to each of the 
Tenewnble resources in the management of 
the national forests. It gave no single 
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resource priority over any other. This, like- 
wise, was new. 

4. The act defined by statute the terms 

“multiple use” and “sustained yield of the 
several products and services.” These terms 
had not heretofore been defined by the 
Congress. 
5. The act applied sustained yield not only 
to timber, but also to the other renewable 
resources of the national forests. This, too, 
was a first. 

6. The act for the first time gave statutory 
recognition and endorsement to wilderness. 

My reasons for mentioning the national 
forest program and the Multiple-Use-Sus- 
tained Yield Act today are to emphasize that 
in these two brief documents one can find 
spelled out the long-range objectives, a 
short-term development program, and the 
basic policies for administration and man- 
agement of the national forests. These are 
the fundamental guides, the overall controls. 

POLICY IsSUFS 


Now I want to say a few words about four 
policy questions which currently, and in some 
Ways continuously, confront the Forest 
Service. There are numerous others but I 
pick these four because I think they may be 
of special interest to you as county officials. 
These are questions about counties sharing 
in national forest revenues, national forest 
roads, wilderness areas, and national forests 
and national parks. Each of these are com- 
plex questions and merit a thorough discus- 
sion. About all I can do here today is men- 
tion a few highlights. 

SHARED REVENUES 

I have already given you some dollar fig- 
ures showing how much the counties share 
in national forest revenues, Twenty-five 
million dollars annually is a substantial 
amount, ; 

However, three questions more or less 
perennially arise with respect to sharing 
national forest revenues with local govern- 
ments. These involve: (a) the use to which 
the counties may put the funds received; 
(b) proposals to adopt a different formula 
than the prevailing one of 25 percent of gross 
receipts; and (c) proposals to calculate the 
25 percent against a different total base. 

National forest revenues mow received by 
the counties must be used for public schools 
or roads. This requirement reduces the flex- 
ibility available to counties in apportioning 
these funds and in their overall budgeting. 

From time to time proposals are intro- 
duced in the Congress to allow counties 
to use national forest revenues for any of 
the appropriate expenses of county govern- 
ments. In general, the Forest Service has 
favored these proposals, but they almost 
invariably run into difficulty with educators 
who fear that the net result may be a reduc- 
tion of funds for the county school system. 

Proposals also arise rather frequently 
either to adjust the percentage of national 
forest receipts to be received by counties, 
or to switch from a percentage of receipts 
to a percentage of fair appraised value of 
national forest real estate. 

Payments to counties based on a per- 
centage of appraised value of the lands is in 
practice with respect to a portion of the 
Superior National Forest in Minnesota; but 
this is the only case where such a special 
statute has been enacted. The reason in 
this instance is that the Boundary Waters 
Canoe area to which this act applies does not 
return appreciable dollar revenues. Thus 
the use of this other formula assures the 
counties of moneys on account of national 
forest lands. 

The President's Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations—the so-called Kestn- 
baum Commission—in 1955 made a com- 
prehensive study of the question of Federal 
revenue-sharing arrangements with States 
and counties. The Commission concluded: 
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“By and large, the present revenue- 
sharing arrangements on national forests 
are operating to general satisfaction. 
Neither practical nor theoretical considera- 
tions require replacement of this revenue- 
sharing arrangement with some other Fed- 
eral payment procedure. The 25-percent 
share of receipts payable by the Federal 
Government appears generally fair and 
reasonable and should not be disturbed.” 

The Forest Service over the years has con- 
sistently agreed with this position. The 
Department of Agriculture has recently re- 
iterated this view in opposing legislation 
that would change the revenue-sharing ar- 
rangements for national forest in 
to three-fourths of one percent of appraised 
value. 

Now we turn to a third proposal which 
would enlarge the base against which the 
25-percent payment is calculated, and thus 
increase the amounts going to the counties. 
Naturally, most counties think this would 
be a good idea. 

In evaluating this, we should first remem- 
ber that most national forest receipts are 
derived from the sale of timber. Under 
various laws the Forest Service is authorized 
to require a timber purchaser to make de- 
posits of money in addition to his payments 
for timber, such deposits to be used for bet- 
terment of the timber-sale area or for dis- 
posal of logging slash. Further, certain road 
maintenance and erosion- tion work 
may be required and a timber purchaser has 
the choice of either doing this himself or 
depositing money with the Government for 
the latter to do it. These deposits are not 
interpreted legally as payments for timber. 
Instead they are more in the nature of busi- 
ness expenses associated with harvesting na- 
tional forest stumpage. Under the law the 
25-percent fund must be calculated only 
against the price for timber, not against the 
payment for timber plus associated deposits. 
Since these deposits may be, and often are, 
substantial, and since payments for timber 
would be greater if deposits were not required 
or made, the issue often becomes consequen- 
tial to counties in terms of dollars foregone. 

The Forest Service view generally is that 
the present system is proper and equitable. 
Through forgoing a percentage of these de- 
posits, counties in effect are sharing in the 
investments in the land necessary to assure 
continuous and future timber crops. This 
means employment, payrolls, and future in- 
come when the next crop is harvested. It 
would seem equitable that the counties par- 
ticipate in this investment. 

NATIONAL FOREST ROADS 

It takes a Philadelphia lawyer to under- 
stand fully the different kinds of roads that 
exist on the national forests, who bullds 
them, who maintains them, the various co- 
operative arrangements that are worked out 
between parties at interest, and the sources 
of money for both construction and mainte- 
nance. 

It is not so difficult, however, to under- 
stand that there are Federal, State, county, 
and private roads in the national forests, and 
that for the most part these are classified 
into two general systems—a forest highway 
system and a forest development road sys- 
tem, The former are mostly highways carry- 
ing trafic from one destination to another. 
The latter are all the other roads that are 
needed and used primarily for the develop- 
ment, utilization, and management of na- 
tional forest resources. 

There are now about 25,000 miles of forest 
highways and eventually there will need to 
be about 70,000 miles. 

The forest development road system is 
much larger. There are now about 160,000 
miles of such roads and eventually there 
will need to be over half a million miles, 

One basic policy question with respect 
to forest development roads is what pro- 
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portion of them should be constructed with 
federally app ted funds and what pro- 
portion should be built by timber purchasers 
in connection with timber sales. In either 
case the public pays because even if the tim- 
ber purchaser builds the roads, an adjust- 
ment is made in the price of the timber. 
This means a foregoing of gross receipts to 
the Treasury, and this in turn means that 
the counties pay 25 percent of the cost of 
timber-purchaser built roads. 

Historically, the Forest Service would like 
to have larger authorizations and larger ap- 
propriations for direct Federal financing of 
roads. The proportion in recent years has 
been about 60 percent of the roads built by 
timber purchasers and 40 percent by Fed- 
eral appropriations. We believe as a matter 
of policy that these percentages should be 
approximately reversed. 

Forest Service policy is that the roads 
necessary for primary access to the general 
area of a timber sale should be financed by 
Federal appropriations, whereas roads nec- 
essary to operate and harvest the timber in 
particular sales should be built by the suc- 
cessful bidders for those sales. Practice of 
this policy would insure a certain level of 
competition for sales, help solve the problem 
of road standards, and help to assure multi- 
ple-purpose roads as needed. 

In general, the Forest Service has no basic 
disagreement with the policy statement on 
forest access roads adopted by the National 
Association of County Officials last August. 


WILDERNESS AREAS 


In the national forests there are 83 desig- 
nated wilderness-type areas covering 14 mil- 
lion acres, or 7 percent of total national for- 
est acreage. The three States with the 
most national forest acreage dedicated to 
ae are Idaho, Wyoming, and Mon- 

na. 

I suspect you have mixed feelings about 
these wilderness areas. Some of you are 
wilderness lovers and like to use them. 
Others feel that they are good for business 
because they attract tourism and sports- 
men. Others of you, who may not per- 
sonally use wilderness areas very much, sim- 
ply believe that some of the wilderness her- 
itage of America should be preserved. Still 
others, and this may be a rather substan- 
tial segment, think there may be too much 
wilderness because commercial-timber har- 
vesting is precluded and Federal and county 
revenues from national forests are cor- 
respondingly less. 

The Forest Service pioneered the wilder- 
ness preservation concept in establishing 
the first such area, the Gila in New Mexico 
in 1924. In the last 20 years there has been 
little net change in either the acreage or 
number of designated areas. 

The Forest Service is proud of its wilder- 
ness policies, believes these policies have 
been right, and is gradually studying exist- 
ing primitive areas to determine their suit- 
ability for more permanent wilderness des- 
ignation. 

Wilderness areas and pending wilderness 
legislation have been in the forefront of 
public discussion in recent years. The For- 
est Service is the only Federal agency that 
has consistently supported wilderness legis- 
lation ever since a wilderness bill was in- 
troduced in 1957. We did not at that time 
favor the specific bill but recommended sub- 
stitute legislation. We still favor wilderness 
legislation, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture is on record in support of Senator 
ANDERSON’s bill, S. 174, as introduced about 
& year ago. No position has yet been taken 
on the amendments to that bill added by 
the Senate. 

Looking to the future, we expect to con- 
tinue a portion of the national forests in 
wilderness condition. We do not envision a 
major change in the percentage of national 
forest land so designated. We fully realize 
as you do that the great majority of recre- 
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ational users will continue to desire that 
areas be readily accessible by road where 
they may go in their family car to camp, 
picnic, fish, hunt, or enjoy the scenery. 
Nevertheless, there is definitely a place for 
wilderness. 

May I say just a word, too, about national 
forest shorelines. There are 13,000 lakes, 
81,000 miles of rivers and streams, and if 
the southeastern peninsula of Alaska is in- 
cluded, some 11,000 miles of ocean coastline 
within the national forest system. The 
recreational potential of these shorelines 
needs to be developed. We favor Senator 
Anverson’s bill, S. 543, that would direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to study the borders 
of these waters in order to determine those 
which are most appropriate to preserve and 
develop as shoreline recreation areas. 

NATIONAL FORESTS AND NATIONAL PARKS 


A lot has been said on this subject re- 
cently. I think most of you know that a 
considerable number of national forest 
areas, especially in the West, are being ad- 
vocated by one group or another for trans- 
fer to the national park system. Several 
million acres would be involved in these 


proposals. 

Perhaps 40 to 45 such proposals have been 
advanced in the last year or two; but rela- 
tively few of these have been officially en- 
dorsed by either the National Park Service 
or the Secretary of the Interior. 

As I stated early in this talk, under the 
Multiple Use-Sustained Yield Act recreation 
is one of the purposes for which the national 
forests are established and shall be admin- 
istered. Congress also has directed that all 
renewable resources be given equal consid- 
eration in national forest management. 

In contrast, lands in the National Park 
Service are administered for more limited 
purposes. The two management objectives 
of lands in the national park system are 
preservation and recreation. 

Since recreation is one of the management 
objectives of both the national forests and 
the national parks, the general view of the 
Department of Agriculture is that lands in 
the national forest system should remain 
so. We feel that the burden of proof should 
rest on those who advocate that substantial 
areas of national forests and grasslands be 
transferred to the National Park Service. In 
general, the Department of Agriculture 
would oppose such transfers unless there is 
overwhelming evidence that the lands in 
question are not suitable for multipleuse 
Management and that they are primarily 
of recreation value of a character and qual- 
ity in keeping with traditional national 
park standards. 

It is possible that some national forest 
lands meet those qualifications and in time 
may be transferred to the National Park 
Service. It is equally possible that some 
lands in the national park system are bet- 
ter suited to multiple-use management and 
should be made parts of the national forest 
system. 

As a matter of perspective, it is well to 
recognize that land transfers between the 
two Departments have been going on regu- 
larly for many years. For instance, in the 
last year or two Agriculture has agreed to 
small land transfers of national forest land 
to the Lassen National Park in California, 
and to the Colorado National Monument. 
It has not objected to transfer of parcels of 
national forest land to the Gila Cliffdwellers 
National Monument and to trade acreage 
between the Cedar Breaks National Monu- 
ment and the Dixie National Forest. 

Over 2 million acres of former Bankhead- 
Jones land, largely in Montana, were trans- 
ferred in 1959 from the Forest Service to 
the Bureau of Land Management and trans- 
fers of substantial acreages involving the 
Bureau of Land Management, the States, 
and the national forests are under way in 
Michigan and in New Mexico. 
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Insofar as major areas under public dis- 
cussion and proposed for transfer from na- 
tional forest to national park status are 
concerned, the Department of Agriculture 
within the past few years has agreed to trans- 
fer four different areas to the national park 
system. These are an addition to the Grand 
Canyon National Park here in Arizona, the 
creation of a Great Basin National Park in 
Nevada, and the transfer of several thousand 
acres each to a proposed Ozark Rivers Na- 
tional Monument in Missouri and a Pictured 
Rocks National Recreation Area in Michigan. 

It is a healthy sign that discussions con- 
tinue periodically between the Departments 
of Agriculture and Interior as to whether 
efficiency in land management and the pub- 
lic interest would be better served by the 
transfers of certain lands now under the 
jurisdiction of each Department to the other. 

I fear I have talked too long, but there 
are some things that I wanted to say to this 
group today. I hope some of them proved of 
interest to you. 

If this can be the beginning of a new 
period of close working together between 
county officials and the Forest Service in the 
many matters wherein we have mutual aims, 
and if this can also be the beginning of 
better understanding of each other's prob- 
lems and points of view, your time and mine 
will both have been well spent. 


The 44th Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21,1962 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, February 17, 1962, under the 
sponsorship of the Council of Lithuanian 
Societies of Baltimore, the 44th anniver- 
sary of the independence of the Republic 
of Lithuania was observed at a banquet 
and appropriate ceremonies held at 
Lithuanian Hall, Hollins and Parkin 
Streets, Baltimore, Md. The honored 
guest and principal speaker was Dr. 
Stays Bockis, the newly appointed coun- 
selor to the Lithuanian legation. Prior 
to his assignment to Washington, he was 
the Lithuanian Minister in Paris, France. 
An interesting part of the Lithuanian 
Day program was the performance of 
three national dances by the Lithuanian 
National Dance Group of Baltimore. 
This group has won many prizes in the 
All Nations Day contests held at Gwynn 
Oak Park in recent years. 

Mr. Thomas G. Gray, president of the 
Council of Lithuanian Societies of Balti- 
more, read a resolution which was unani- 
mously adopted. Under unanimous con- 
sent, Mr, Speaker, I include the resolu- 
tion for reprinting as well as the remarks 
I was privileged to address to those as- 
sembled on this occasion: 

RESOLUTION, COUNCIL or LITHUANIAN Socte- 
TIES OF BALTIMORE 

We Lithuanian-Americans of the Free 
State of Maryland, having gathered this 17th 
day of February 1962, at the Lithuanian 
Hall Auditorium, in Baltimore City, under 
the sponsorship of the Council of Lithuanian 
Societies of Baltimore, after due delibera- 
tion regarding the present international sit- 
uation, adopt the following resolution: 
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“Whereas freedom and democracy are be- 
ing challenged by communism all over the 
world; 

“Whereas February 16, 1962, is the 44th 
anniversary of the Independence of the Dem- 
ocratic Republic of Lithuania; 

“Whereas ever since the 13th century, the 
Lithuanian nation has shown her right to 
independence by an unending struggle 
against tyrannical invaders; 

“Whereas the Lithuanians have repeatedly 
displayed their determination for freedom by 
their resistance against Russian imperialism 
in the years 1831, 1863, 1904, 1918, and 1941; 

“Whereas even at this very hour the Lith- 
uanian people are engaged in a ceaseless re- 
sistance to the ruthless persecution of their 
religion, culture, and economy by Soviet 
Russia: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we free and loyal Amer- 
ican citizens appeal to the United Nations, 
in the name of our suffering kinsmen, to free 
Lithuania and the other captive nations 
from Russian colonialism; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we appeal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America to sup- 
port all efforts to free people from the bonds 
of communism; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we express our profound 
appreciation to the Government of the 
United States of America for continuing the 
fearless recognition of Lithuania as an inde- 
Pendent nation; and be it finally 

“Resolved, That we express our deep ap- 
preclation for the increasing coverage by 
American newspapers of Soviet persecutions 


behind the Iron Curtain.” 
Tuomas G. Gray, 
President. 
Lucr 
Secretary. 


THE 44TH ANNIVERSARY OF LITHUANIAN IN- 
DEPENDENCE Day, LITHUANIAN HALL, 851 
HOLLINS STREET, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 
1962 
First, I should like to explain that I have 

just left the annual banquet of the Advertis- 

ing Club of Baltimore in order to join with 
all of you as you assemble to observe the 
44th anniversary of the Republic of Lithu- 
ania. I asked to be excused prior to the 
completion of that function so that I would 
have the opportunity to participate in this 
du event in the history of the 

Lithuanian colony of Baltimore. Those of 
you who have been attending this anni- 
versary banquet for a number of years 
know that I have always made it a point 
to be with you, regardless of other commit- 
ments I may have had. 

It is good for us to be here tonight. That 
is so because we assume for a noble pur- 
Pose—to mark the anniversary of independ- 
ence of the Lithuanian Republic. Some may 
ask why we commemorate the anniversary 
Of independence each year, when the free- 
dom-loying and God-fearing people of Lithu- 
ania are under the yoke of oppression. To 
those who would ask why, I say: We meet to 
Salute and admire these gallant people for 
their principled determination to be free; 
we sympathize with them in their incredible 
sufferings, and give them reassurance that 
thelr courageous struggle to achieve liberty 
and glorious independence again will not 
be in vain. We echo over and over to them 
that the free nations of the world stand be- 
side the people of Lithuania constantly. 

We know that despite every effort to sup- 
Press it, the yearning for liberty is un- 
quenchable among brave and heroic Lithu- 
anlans and that tyranny has only served to 
Stimulate it rather than stifle it. The city of 
Baltimore, the State of Maryland, and the 
United States of America are proud of the 

cans of Lithuanian descent in our 

Midst. We recognize that these patriotic 

Citizens are holding on high the torch of 

truth, liberty and justice for their loved ones 

and brethren across the sea. 
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Tonight, as in past years, we take courage 
in the fact that these brave people are 
spiritually and physically endowed with the 
necessary strength and fortitude to continue 
to withstand the yoke to which they are still 
subjected. 

As your Representative in the Congress of 
the United States, and as your fellow Amer- 
ican, let me assure you that this beloved 
country of ours will never abandon its in- 
terest in the needs and welfare of the 
oppressed peoples everywhere. 

With hearts and minds lifted in prayer, 
with a steadfast faith in the future, and 
secure in the knowledge that our cause is 
just and honorable, we beseech Almighty God 
to bless this Nation, our President, freedom- 
loving peoples everywhere, particularly those 
of Lithuania. Tonight our voices cry out; 
“Long live the United States of America; 
long live the Republice of Lithuania.” 

Thank you. 


Paperboy Praised as Unsung Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, as a 
tribute to that unsung hero—the paper- 
boy—I offer for the Appendix of the 
Recorp some thoughts that originally 
appeared in the San Antonio, Tex., 
Express, were reprinted in the Jackson, 
Miss., Clarion-Ledger, and wound up in 
the Maryville-Alcoa Times of Tennessee 
on February 5, 1962. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PAPERBOY PRAISED AS UNSUNG Hero 


One of the unsung heroes of the world 
today, who seldom gets any notice from any- 
body, is the boy who delivers the morning 
or afternoon newspaper. If he is the de- 
liverer of the morning paper you never see 
him or even hear him. If he delivers the 
afternoon paper, he rides by so fast and 
throws the paper so quietly that you don't 

him. So says the Rev. W. Earl 
Waldrip, writing in the San Antonio (Tex.) 
Express and his quoteworthy tribute to this 
unsung hero applies equally in Mississippi: 

»The paperboy is one of the youngest 
businessmen of our age and one of the most 
aggressive, He gets up at 3 o’clock in the 
morning to deliver your morning paper, or 
home from school and works until dark to 
deliver your afternoon paper. Most of the 
time he has to work overtime once each 
month to collect your money * * * He is 
the future executive of America. Most of 
the boys make good when they reach ma- 
turity. They have been schooled in the art 
of good business. 

“When does your paperboy hear from you? 
Do you ever show him your appreciation for 
bringing you the news of the day? Do you 
ever give him a cookie or say thanks when 
he comes to collect? Most of the time the 
paperboy hears from us only when he threw 
the paper on the roof, or hid it in the hedge, 
or when it rained after he threw the paper 
and got it all wet, generally because we over- 
slept that day; or when the neighbor’s dog 
stole our paper and we think the boy didn't 
deliver our paper. 

“And sometimes the paperboy misses us, 
just skips our house. When he is late com- 
ing, or at any of the other times mentioned 
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above, he hears from us pronto. We pick up 
the telephone and call his home and get 
the household out of bed, and demand of 
anyone who answers the phone: Where is my 
paper?’ Or we eall the news office and de- 
mand that a new boy be put on our route 
because the one we have is not satisfactory. 
All this because one time he was late, or the 
paper got wet, or it was in the hedge all the 
time. 

“I want to go on record here of saying 
thanks to the paperboys of America, They 
do a fine job. We could not do without 
them. Weill, now that I have written my 
article for the day, I think I'll go out and get 
the morning paper. Darn that paperboy he 
missed me again. No he didn’t, there is the 
paper tucked gently in the drain gutter. 
Like I said, bless the paperboy.” 


Import Competition and Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, in these days 
when we are all concerned with the 
problem of employment facing this 
country, and particularly with that of 
finding employment for the 1 million 
or more new workers who come on the 
scene each year, we are on the lookout 
for anything that will throw light on the 
problem. 

I am aware, Mr. Speaker, that the De- 
partments of Commerce and Labor are 
making surveys of the employment that 
is generated by our exports. They will 
give this out with great fanfare. They 
will try to show by some questionable 
hocus-pocus just how many people are 
employed in each congressional district. 

Later they will try to show that im- 
port competition is quite harmless in 
causing job displacement. They will un- 
dertake to show how beneficial certain 
imports are, such as coffee, bananas, tea, 
tin, crude rubber, copper, ore, and so 
forth, but they will not tell you that these 
products are on the free list and pay no 
duty at all. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time that we looked 
at the job-generating effects of exports 
and the job-shrinking effects of imports 
in their true light. 

About a fourth of our exports of $20 
billion result from subsidies of one kind 
or another. Sixty percent of our agri- 
cultural exports move as a result of gov- 
ernmental assistance, including subsi- 
dies, sale for foreign currencies, outright 
gifts, and so forth. 

The exports that arise through sub- 
sidies cost the Treasury several billion 
dollars and that is a rather expensive 
way of buying employment. 

In all this debate about employment, 
growth, productivity, and so forth, as 
related to exports and imports, some 
of the most important aspects do not 
usually get the emphasis that they 
should. For example, the actual dis- 
placement of jobs by imports is not the 
most harmful part of low-wage import 
competition. 
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The most telling injury from competi- 
tive imports is to be found in the dis- 
couragement of growth and expansion in 
this country. Much as we need growth 
we must be aware that we will not get 
it from industries that are confronted 
with import competition that steadily 
gains in the domestic market on domestic 
industries. 

How can we expect the kind of growth 
and expansion that we need when im- 
ports are already taking up most of the 
increasing market that results from pop- 
ulation increase? If the market outlook 
is gloomy because of low-cost imports, 
who will build another plant or invest 
in plant expansion? 

Is it not more likely that such a com- 
pany, if it does anything, will modernize 
its present facilities in order to compete? 
It will install modern machinery, pos- 
sibly imported from abroad, rather than 
expanding. The result will be lower 
costs at the expense of employment. 
The same output or even more will be 
achieved with fewer workers. 

This route is not the route to greater 
employment. It leads in the opposite 
direction. Faced with encroaching im- 
port competition more and more of our 
industries will go abroad while increasing 
their efficiency at home. This is an in- 
exorable trend and no amount of surveys 
of employment in export industries will 
overcome it. 

Yet, it clearly spells a growing hard 
core of unemployment rather than the 
opposite. 

Mr. Speaker, there has come to my 
desk a study of this very subject, This 
study is an analysis of employment 
trends during the decade from 1950 to 
1960. It shows the decline in employ- 
ment in many of our leading manu- 
facturing industries, in mining, in agri- 
culture, and so forth. It also shows 
where employment expanded. This 
study was prepared by Mr. O. R. Strack- 
bein, who as most of you know, is chair- 
man of the Nationwide Committee on 
Import-Export Policy. 

I urge my colleagues to read this 
analysis. I think you will find it an eye 
opener. It will be well worth your time. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
offer Mr. Strackbein’s study: 

Import COMPETITION AND EMPLOYMENT 

(By O. R. Strackbein) 

The net effect of imports and exports on 
domestic employment cannot be determined 
elther by argumentation or by official pro- 
nouncements that come from sources that 
are wedded to a tariff-cutting program. 

Many such pronouncements have attrib- 
uted to exports employment-swelling powers 
that find little support in statistics of the 
past decade. At the same time these offi- 
cial and semiofficial expressions have quite 
uniformly minimized the employment- 
shrinking powers of import competition. 

It would perhaps better serve an objec- 
tive inquiry if the earlier estimates, opin- 
ions and pronouncements, official and pri- 
vate, in both fields were forgotten. One of 
the most widely quoted of the estimates 
would have been acceptable as a good guess 
if the several assumptions upon which it 
rested had clung to it instead of being lost 
on the way. The authoritative character of 


t Seo Howard Piquet, “Aid, Trade, and the 
Tariff"; Crowell, 1953. 
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the estimate could not then have flourished 
as it did, far beyond the modest claims of its 
author. That this particular estimate has 
been so widely repeated, with no allusion 
to the assumptions that hedged it carefully 
against too serious entertainment, may be 
ascribed to the fact that it found little em- 
ployment-displacing threat even in the 
abolition of tariffs and import quotas. This 
was enough to assure it of investiture with 
the aura of authority in free-trade quarters. 

To be sure, there is no accurate way of 
measuring either the job-displacing effect 
of imports or the employment-creative pow- 
ers of exports, In a complicated economy it 
is not possible to separate different factors 
that may produce similar effects. For exam- 
ple, loss of jobs may be caused by mechani- 
zation and automation at the same time 
that imports are rising. On the other hand, 
employment may rise in an export industry 
because of a favorable in consumer 
demand, rather than being exclusively the 
result of increasing exports. 

At the same time, mutually offsetting fac- 
tors may be at work in both the import and 
export fleld. More jobs might have been lost 
to imports in some instances but for some 
fortuitous development that occurred inde- 
pendently of imports. The freezing of fish, 
for example, opened a much wider market 
in this country. This development counter- 
acted some of the job-displacing effects that 
rapidly rising imports would otherwise have 
produced. On the export side, more jobs 
might in some cases be created than in fact 
result from greater foreign sales because in- 
troduction of laborsaving devices has in 
the same period pulled in the opposite di- 
rection. 

Sometimes, then, imports are absolved of 
their job-killing potential by other favor- 
able developments, including population 
growth; and exports do not get full credit 
because they too sometimes are moving up- 
stream, statistically speaking, 1. e., 
the current of automation, Their job-gen- 
erating effects may then be canceled by 
countervailing forces. 

Statistics in the gross may therefore be 
very misleading. However, if enough is 
known of the component elements of the 
statistics relating to particular industries, 
certain influences may be traceable pre- 
cisely because they do impress themselves 
on the aggregate. This would indicate a 
persistency that could not easily be ignored. 
Some common causative factor might then 
be located. 

Employment statistics that reflect a whole 
industry's job movement, if they are accu- 
rate, necessarily incorporate all the factors 
and influences at work. Some of these may 
be offsetting and therefore concealing; 
some, cumulative and therefore exaggera- 
tive with respect to any single factor. 

Any attempt in any individual industry 
to extricate a decline in employment that 
might be attributed to import competition 
from the unemployment attributable to ris- 
ing productivity would require specific 
knowledge of the trend of mechanization 
in the industry, together with the consump- 
tion trend. If there was no technological 
advancement and if consumption remained 
steady a decline in employment might then 
with greater confidence be attributed to im- 
port competition. 

In like manner if employment rose while 
domestic consumption and productivity re- 
mained constant, any appreciable increase 
in exports might be credited, at least tenta- 
tively, with expansion of employment. 

A study of employment statistics covering 
the 10-year period, from 1950 to 1960, 
classified by industries, such as the Bureau 
of the Census presents us, will reveal the 
extent of declines or increases in the num- 
ber of workers employed, 

From such a classification it is possible 
to determine how many workers any given 
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industry should have added during the de- 
cade had its expansion in employment kept 
pace exactly with the increase in popula- 
tion, This was 18.4 percent. 

There might be, as already indicated, a 
variety of reasons why a given industry had 
failed to expand its work force by 18.4 per- 
cent from 1950 to 1960. For somewhat dif- 
ferent reasons the work force of another in- 
dustry or service trade might have expanded 
by a margin greater than 18.4 percent. Only 
by accident would an industry keep in pre- 
cise step with the population increase, If 
employment as a whole failed to keep pace 
with the rise in population this fact might 
indicate that a rather widespréad influence 
was at work. 

If we examine the employment statistics 
for all manufacturing industries (Le., non- 
agricultural and nonmining) we will en- 
counter an actual decline in the number of 
production workers employed from 1950 to 
1960. The total was 12,317,000 in 1950 and 
had shrunk to 12,265,000 in 1960. This was 
& loss of 52,000 factory jobs during the decade 
immediately past. 

Since population had increased 18.4 per- 
cent, the number of production workers 
should have increased by 2,266,328. Instead 
the number fell by 52,000. In other words, 
the number employed as production workers 
fell short by 2,318,328 of keeping apace with 
population increase. 

If, instead of confining ourselves to pro- 
duction workers in industry we give our 
attention to all employees in the manufac- 
turing industries (excluding agriculture and 
mining) we encounter something less star- 
tling but nevertheless indicative of powerful 
negative influences at work. 

WORKERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


All manufacturing employees stood at 
14,967,000 in 1950 and rose to 16,337,000 in 
1960. This was an increase of 1,370,000 em- 
ployees, compared with a decline of 52,000 in 
production workers, In other words, office 
workers, salesmen, etc., increased by 1,412,000 
during the decade while production workers 
lost 0.42 percent or 52,000. 

Yet the expansion of total manufacturing 
employment fell far short of the level needed 
to keep pace with the 18.4 percent in popu- 
lation increase. To keep this pace would 
have called for an increase of 2,753,928 in 
employment. The actual increase, to repeat, 
was only 1,370,000, leaving a deficiency of 
1,383,928. This meant that only 50 percent 
of the expansion needed to keep in step with 
the population increase was realized. 

The upshot is that manufacturing Indus- 
try failed to absorb its share of the addi- 
tional employees who came forward looking 
for jobs during the 1950-60 decade. 

For the moment, before inquiring into the 
causes of this lag, it will be desirable to ex- 
amine the trend in other types of employ- 
ment. 

Besides manufacturing industries the cen- 
sus report lists separately all mining opera- 
tions, contract construction; transportation, 
communication, and public utilities; whole- 
sale and retail trade; finance, insurance, and 
real estate; service and miscellaneous; gov- 
ernment, classroom teachers, farm employ- 
ment, and armed services. 


MINING 


Mining registered a sharp decline in total 
employment, attributable in great part to 
the shrinkage in the number of workers in 
bituminous coal production. All mining em- 
ployment dropped from 889,000 in 1950 to 
664,000 in 1960. This was a drop of 225,000. 
The decline in bituminous coal itself was 
209,000; in anthracite the decline was 62,000, 
ending with only 13,000 in 1960; while crude 
petroleum and gas production gained 34,000 
workers in the same period. Instead of losing 
225,000 workers the mining industry as a 
whole should have added 163,000 if it was to 
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keep pace with the population. Since it lost 
225,000 its total deficiency was 388,000. 

Metal mining, though not remotely shrink- 
ing to the degree experienced by bituminous 
coal mining, nevertheless slipped from 97,000 
to 92,000. Instead of losing 5,000 it should 
have added 18.4 percent of 17,848 in order 
to keep pace. 

While employment in nonmetallic mining 
gud quarrying gained 18,000 workers in this 
period, rising to 113,000, this gain plus that 
registered in crude petroleum and gas pro- 
duction fell far short of balancing the other 
employment shrinkage. 

FURTHER EMPLOYMENT SHRINKAGE 


Among the manufacturing industries that 
registered appreciable losses and thus failed 
to meet their share of the employment bur- 
den were the following, shown with decline 
in employment from 1950 to 1960: 


Number employed | Loss in 
— E 
ber of 
em- 
ployees 


12, 


ment fell by 699,000. The deficiency or lag 
was therefore 1,538,040. Combined with min- 
ing the lag was 1,926,040. 

With respect to the above examples it 
should be kept in mind that the total em- 
Ployment lag is much greater than the de- 
cline in employment. In the case of broad- 
Woven fabric mills, for example, the loss of 
193,000 in employees must be added to the 
number that would have been added to the 
1950 total of 588,000 if employment had 
grown in keeping with the population trend. 
This addition would have been 108,192, thus 
bringing the total deficiency to 307,192. 

To the loss of 154,000 in sawmill and plan- 
ing mill employment must be added 85,192 
for a total deficiency of 239,192. 

In order to maintain employment at a 
level high enough in the country to absorb 
the net addition to the employable work 
force, some other industries or some service 
Or profession would be called upon to take 
up the slack. Should they fail to do so the 
country's unemployment rolls would swell 
by that much, 

The p metal industries, consisting 
of iron and steel, copper, lead and zine and 
Other nonferrous metals, instead of galning 
employment during the decade, lost several 
thousand, falling from 1,200,000 in 1950 to 
1,186,000 in 1960, At first blush it might be 
Temarked that this vast sprawl of industry, 
including our huge steel works, rolling mills 
and foundries, nearly held their own. They 
lost only 14,000 workers; but if the country’s 
Population growth is taken into account a 
vastly different conclusion is reached. 
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These metal industries, to carry 
their share of employment, should have add- 
ed 220,800 workers. Instead they lost 14,000, 
thus bringing their deficiency to 238,800 em- 
ployees. To repeat if these were to be em- 
ployed they must find work elsewhere, 1e., in 
growing industries or in trades, services or 
professions. 

There were some industries of this char- 
acter. We shall look at a few of them now. 


GROWING INDUSTRIES 


The five principal growing industries in 
the manufacturing group were aircraft and 
parts, electrical communications equipment, 
machinery (except electrical), chemical and 
allied products, and printing, publishing 
and allied industries. They are shown below: 


Number employed | Number 
Industry ! ofem- 
| ployers 
1950 | 1% added 
Alreraft and parts 282,000 | 653, 000 371,000 
Electrical communica- 
11 351,000 | 674,000 323, 000 
ac except elec- f 
ro el 5 1,354, 000 J. 637,000 288. 000 
Chemical and allied | 
—— 682,000 | 875,000 108, 000 
Printing, publishing, i 
and allied industries 738,000 | 894, 000 156, 000 
. ig 407, 000 |4, 733, 000 | 1, 326, 000 
Here were some appreciable gains, but they 


will also shrink appreciably when they are 
read alongside of the growth factor attrib- 
utable to population expansion. We then 
find that the 371,000 increase in aircraft and 
parts employment shrinks to 319.112. This 
is still a respectable increase. True, it is 
not enough to overcome the shrinkage in em- 
ployment in interstate railroads. This was 
497,000. 

The gain of 323,000 in the electrical com- 
munications equipment manufacturing in- 
dustry shrinks to 258,416, which is also still 
a respectable increase. The contribution of 
the machinery industry, Le., the gain of 
283,000, however, overruns the population 
growth factor by only 33,864. This group 
includes machine tools, agricultural machin- 
ery and tractors, construction and mining 
machinery, engines and turbines, office and 
store machines, etc. 

The 193,000 added by the chemical and 
allied products industry is reduced to a net 
gain of 67,510. The 156,000 addition to the 
printing and publishing and allied industries 
falls to a net gain of 20,208. 

Between these 5 large industries 699,112 
workers were absorbed over and beyond the 
level of population growth. This was equal 
to the employment lost by the class I rail- 
roads plus nearly all those lost by the broad- 
woven fabric industry; but it did not make 
up thelr deficiencies, which between them 
amounted to a lag of 531,857, based on the 
18.4 percent population increase. 

AGRICULTURE 


The shrinkage in agricultural émployment 
has been sharper than in any other field. In 
1950 it stood at 9,926,000 in terms of total 
workers, In 1960 it had fallen to 7,118,000, 
representing a drop of 2,808,000, Had farm 
employment kept pace with the population 
increase it would have risen by 1,826,144, 
The lag was therefore 4,634,144. 


TRANSPORTATION 


While employment in interstate railroads 
declined sharply, dropping from 1,391,000 
in 1950 to 894,000 in 1960, for a loss of 497,- 


transportation and services rose from 
610,000 to 690,000, for a further gain of 
80,000. 
However, since all transportation declined 
in employment from 2,765,000 to 2,558,000, 
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there was a net loss of 207,000; and this 
represented a lag behind population growth 
of 715,760, since transportation as a whole 
should have risen by 508,760 in keeping with 
the growth in population. 


CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION 


Employment in contract construction in- 
creased from 2,333,000 in 1950 to 2,772,000 
in 1960. This was an increase of 439,000. or 
9,728 more than the increase called for by 
the population expansion. 

TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, GAS AND ELECTRIC 

UTILITIES, INCLUDING LOCAL UTILITIES 

Telephone and telegraph employment rose 
from 664,000 to 742,000 or a total of 78,000. 
This gain, however, fell short by 44,176 of 
the pace set by the population increase. 

Gas and electric, including local utilities, 
registered an employment increase of 53,000, 
rising from 549,000 to 602,000. This repre- 
sented a lag of 48,016 in relation to popula- 
tion expansion, 


Summary of employment lags 
f | Total lug 
Industry or serviee Actuul loss | ft relation 
105 to populn- 
on growth: 
LL 225, 000 38s, G 
18 lugging industries (isted 
previously) 8 690, 1, G. 040 
Agriculture... LEIH 
Trans] 6 715, 760 
Utilities (gas andelectric, telo- 
phone and telegrapli) 92. 102 
r 7, WS, 130 
1 Gain. = 
Employee-absorbent services, trades, and 
professions 
Number 
Industry or service al em- 
Ployces 
added 
Wholesale trade... 5AM, Oot 
Retail trade 1, 433, 000 
Federal Govern- 
ERESSE 309, 000 
State and loval gov- 
ernment 2, 128, 000 
Classroom teachers. 400, 000 
Finance, insurance, 
and rea] estuto Gal, 00 
Military persannel, 
active duty 1,016, 000 
TOM: = 26, 471, 000 6, 902, 000 


From this table it is readily visible what 
activities have absorbed employees from in- 
dustrial, agricultural and those of the serv- 
ice and trade pursuits that registered a lag. 

State and local governments have been 
the principal havens of those who have been 
squeezed out of other pursuits or who were 
newcomers. From 1950 to 1960 they added 
2,123,000 employees. This represented a 
growth of slightly over 50 percent, compared 
with the population growth of 18.4 percent. 
To keep abreast of population growth State 
and local government need have absorbed 
only 754,032 employees. Instead they added 
1,368,968 In excess of that number. 

The next highest absorbent activity rose 
from 17,074,000 to 8,507,000, representing an 
increase of 1,433,000. This was virtually a 
20 percent increase and exceeded the popu- 
lation growth (18.4 percent) only slightly. 
In proportion to population growth the re- 
tailing services would haye added 1,301,616. 
The actual increase was 131,384 in excess of 
that number. 

Employment in the wholesale trade was 
slightly more expansive, or about 22 percent. 
The expansion of 564,000 above the 1950 em- 
ployment of 2,517,000 was 90,936 in excess of 
the population growth factor. 
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The employment expansion of the Federal 
Government was slightly in excess of 15 per- 
cent and was therefore a little below the 
18.4 percent growth of the population. 
Three hundred and nine thousand em- 
ployees were added to the 1,928,000 on the 
payroll in 1950, and this was 45,752 less than 
population growth would have called for. 

Classroom teachers registered a greater 
proportional expansion even than State and 
local government. The number grew from 
914,000 to 1,410,000, and this was an increase 
of 496,000 or 54 percent and added 327,552 
beyond the population growth factor. 

Finance (comprising banks, trust com- 
panies, security dealers and exchanges), in- 
surance, other finance agencies and real 
estate showed a growth of 36 percent, This 
was about double the population growth 
factor. Employment rose from 1,824,000 to 
2,485,000 representing an increase of 661,000. 
That was 325,000 in excess of the number 
called for by the population growth. 


Military personnel on active duty ex- 
panded by a little over a million from 
1,460,000. This was a 69-percent expan- 
sion and went 748,000 beyond the popu- 
lation expansion factor. 

SUMMARY 


The table shows an expansion in the en- 
tire group of services, trades, and professions 
listed, from 19,869,000 in 1950 to 26,471,000 
in 1960, an increase of 6,602,000, or 33 per- 
cent. The expansion called for by the popu- 
lation growth factor would have been 3,655,- 
896. The actual employment exceeded this 
by 2,946,104. 

Unfortunately, the lag exhibited by reced- 
ing industries, mining, agriculture, trans- 
portation, etc., reached 7,366,096 employees. 

However, a few industries produced em- 
ployment rolls in excess of the 18.4 percent 
increase in population. The significant and 
leading ones were listed above. Among them 
they absorbed 699,112 workers beyond the 
population growth factor. If these are 
added to the 2,946,104 workers absorbed by 
the services, trades, and professions, a total 
of 3,645,216 is reached. 

If this number is placed alongside of the 
lag of 7,366,096 set forth above, we are left 
with a residual lag of 3,710,880. 

If the increase in the Armed Forces is 
deducted from the employed, the lag rises to 
4,726,880, 

COMMENTARY 

Perhaps the most startling shifts in em- 
ployment aside from the precipitate decline 
in the number of agricultural workers has 
been the sharp unslant in State and local 
government employment. Considering the 
relatively mild upward movement of Federal 
Government employment, this explosion 
in the State and local field leaves efforts at 
explanation somewhat at a loss. Unques- 
tlonably the very decimation of the rural 
population and the growth of many towns 
into cities and the swelling of urban and 
suburban population accounts for much of 
the swelling employment in State and local 
government. Most of the increase came in 
local government, which rose from 3,228,000 
in 1950 to 4,795,000 in 1960. However, the 
ratio of growth was virtually the same as in 
the State governments. 

However, with all the swelling of employ- 
ment levels in the trades, services and pro- 
fessions, the shrinkage of employment in 
agriculture, manufacturing, mining and 
transportation was not overcome. The defi- 
ciency (calculated in relation to the popula- 
tion increase) of 3,710,880 during the decade 
of 1950 to 1960 (exclusive of military per- 
sonnel) was slightly over 6 percent. 

The failure of the productive enterprises 
to uphold their part in the increasing em- 
ployment, measured by the population, is of 
course attributable in good part to rising pro- 
ductivity per man-hour, the onward march 
of mechanization and automation. 
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The rapid rise in the yleld per acre among 
our leading crops, together with greater 
mechanization of farming operations, from 
plowing, through cultivation, to harvesting, 
unquestionably has caused the great shrink- 
age in farm employment during the past 
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decade. This shrinkage was close to 40 
percent or 2,808,000 workers, 


AGRICULTURAL CROPS—YIELD PER ACRE 


A few examples will illustrate the increase 
in yield per acre: 


Acreage Production , 

harvested (billions) 

Crop (millions) Increase 
1950 1980 1970 

Percent 
Corn bushels. . 81, 817 | 82.117 3, 057803 41.7 
D 0. 61. 010 52, 643 1. 019389 57.0 
E 0. 40, 733 | 27, 001 1, 410464 29.2 
Cotton „ buleg. . 17,842 | 15.316 610012 448 66.5 
WOlgLeU a AEE SE O ES R | ä 46.0 


1! Pounds. 


The increases in yield per acre between 
1950 and 1960 ranged from 29.2 percent with 
respect to oats to 66.5 percent in the case of 
cotton. Next to cotton was wheat with an 
increase of 67 percent. Our largest single 
crop in point of acreage is corn. The yield 
per acre increased 41.7 percent. The 
weighted average of the four crops is 46 
percent. 

Naturally, these results are approximations 
because of crop variations from year to year; 
but they are supported by the trend in other 
crops, Rice production rose from 2,389 
pounds in 1950 per acre to 3,411 pounds in 
1960. This was an increase of 43 percent. 
Tobacco yield rose from 1,270 pounds per 
acre to 1,713 pounds or 35 percent. The 
yield of sorghums for grain rose from 18.9 
bushels to 41.3 or a little over 100 percent. 

These upward jumps in yield per acre in 
our agriculture are sufficient to account for 
the decline of 40 percent in farm employ- 
ment, 

It is obvious that in agricultural produc- 
tion the increasing yield per acre provided 
the basis for a healthy growth and expan- 
sion. Unfortunately the consumption of 
many agricultural commodities is quite in- 
elastic. The upward trend in yield per acre 
was much sharper than the population ex- 
pansion. Thus it was possible to reduce 
acreage and still produce a surplus, In some 
instances, indeed, our per capita consump- 
tion of certain foods has declined greatly. 

Since 1950, for example, per capita con- 
sumption of wheat flour in this country has 
declined from 135 to 118 pounds in 
1960. In the past 50 years the decline has 
been quite steady. In 1910 the consumption 
stood at 214 pounds per person. 

Consumption of potatoes has suffered a 
similar decline. In 1950 the per capita use 
was 106 pounds; in 1960 it had fallen only 
to 103 pounds, but 50 years ago the con- 
sumption was 198 pounds. Cornmeal has 
suffered an even reduction, going 
from 11.8 pounds in 1950 to 7.4 pounds in 
1960. This is a far fall from 51.1 pounds 
in 1910. 

The most notable increase in per capita 
consumption has been experienced with beef. 
In 1950 the per capita tion was 
63.4 pounds whereas in 1960 it stood at 85.8 
pounds. However, the increase since 1910 
has not been phenomenal, coming up only 
from 70,4 pounds. Meantime it had dropped 
to 48.9 pounds in 1930. Pork consumption 
has remained remarkably steady, ranging 
between 60 and 70 pounds per capita since 
1910, except 1940 when it rose to 73.5 pounds, 
In 1960 lt was 64.6 pounds. 

Our agricultural operations, while creating 
burdensome surpluses, have done so with 
fewer and fewer workers. The vast increase 
in productivity, arising from extensive mech- 
anization, the application of fertilizer and 
the use of pesticides, has indeed answered 
the quest for growth and expansion; but it 


has not increased employment; indeed, quite 
the contrary. 

Efforts to dispose of our agricultural sur- 
plus abroad haye led to extensive govern- 
mental subsidization, wheat and raw cotton 
being the outstanding examples. In 1960 
upward of $550 million in costs were in- 
curred by the Federal Treasury for subsidies 
to move these two crops abroad. Other 
methods, principally shipments under. Pub- 
lic Law 480, were also used. This included 
outright gifts to foreign countries, sales for 
foreign currencis, etc. In 1960 our ex- 
ports of agricultural products responded 
sufficiently to achieve a record at $4.8 bil- 
lion. The previous high was in 1957 when 
we moved $4.7 billion such products into 
exports. 

We have experienced an embarrassment of 
farm productivity and have been left with 
two unwelcome results: displacement of 
workers and accumulation of surpluses. 

Meantime we continue to import com- 
peting agricultural products. It is true that 
about half of our agricultural imports of 
$3.8 billion in 1960 were noncompetitive, 
the biggest item being coffee. Crude rubber, 
cocoa, tea, spices, bananas, and raw silk were 
other leading items in this category. 

However, we imported edible meats (in- 
cluding lamb, mutton, and beef) and ani- 
mals to the extent of nearly $400 million; 
also vegetables, fruits, and nuts in a volume 
slightly more than $300 million. Nearly 
$200 million was imported in the form of 
unmanufactured wool and mohair. Sugar 
and related products reached $555 million 
in imports in the same year. These with 
some exceptions competed with our own 
producers. 

Imports of raw cotton, wheat, and wheat 
four, while directly competitive, were small 
because of highly restrictive import quotas 
established under section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act. Dairy products and 
eggs were also maintained on a restricted 
basis of imports but reached $33 million, 

Whatever may be the virtue of these com- 
petitive imports they aggravate our agri- 
cultural surplus, disposal and unemploy- 
ment problems. In 1960 the Commodity 
Credit Corporation owned an Inventory of 
$72 billion in farm commodities, including 
over a billion bushels each of wheat and 
corn and 5 million bales of cotton. 

There is no hope therefore that agricul- 
ture will add workers to the payroll; or that 
agriculture will help in the absorption of 
the new additions to the work force each 
year. This must come from elsewhere. 


MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 


Employment in the manufacturing field 
has not suffered nearly as grievously as in 
agriculture. Yet, with some exceptions the 
record provides little consolation. 

Our foreign economic policy is at odds 
with the order of developments that we 
must have at home if the employment prob- 


- 
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lem is to be met or at least reduced to man- 
ageable proportions. This includes growth 
and expansion of our industries, not their 
stagnation or shrinkage. 

We have become increasingly exposed to 
import competition as a result of drastic 
tariff reductions since 1934, but particularly 
since 1947 when the General Agreements on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) was signed. 

We have become increasingly exposed also 
because of the great increase in productivity 
in foreign industrialized countries while 
foreign wages have not bridged the gap. 

Several troublesome results have super- 
vened: 

1. Import competition has dampened do- 
mestic industrial expansion. 

2. It has stimulated the drive toward 
automation as a means of competing. 

3. Import competition within this coun- 
try has led or forced many industries to im- 
port component parts for assembly here 
rather than purchasing from American 
manufacturers. 

4. It has driven some investments that 
otherwise would have been made here to for- 
eign countries, thus substituting employ- 
ment-expansive investments abroad for 
domestic ones. Henry Ford's investment of 
some $365 million in England rather than 
here offers the most dramatic example. 

5. Rising foreign productivity and lagging 
wages (relative to the wage-productivity 
equation in this country) have held down 
our exports and made them progressively 
more dependent upon subsidization, includ- 
ing ocean-shipping costs. This has extend- 
ed beyond agricultural products and reached 
into industrial products, such as those that 
are exported under our foreign-aid program. 

6. Lower foreign costs of production and 
foreign barriers against our exports have led 
many American companies to establish pro- 
duction facilities overseas in order to supply 
foreign markets from within and to export 
from there to third countries rather than 
directly from this country. In some in- 
stances these companies have engaged in 
shipping to the United States itself from 
abroad 


7. Efforts to hold foreign markets have 
created additional pressure for automation 
and other labor-saving steps. In statement 
after statement made by industrialists, edi- 
tors of trade journals that analyze the prob- 
lem of foreign competition, and writers who 
investigate this problem, the conclusion is 
reached that in order to meet foreign com- 
Petition at home and to hold our own in 
foreign markets, we must become more effi- 
cient, reduce our costs, sell harder, etc. 
There is only one means by which costs can 
be reduced drastically, and that is through 
installation of labor-saving equipment in the 


but for these there must be a fair marketing 
outlook. The remainder produce relatively 
Uttle effect. 

If we examine the lag in employment vis- 
ible in. ly all but the new manufacturing 
ind „such as aircraft and electrical 
communication, in the light of import com- 
Petition and the struggle for foreign markets 
we begin to appreciate the stubbornness 
our unemployment and underemployment 
Problem. : 

After each recession during the postwar 
of unemployment 

national prod- 
uct has reached successively new heights in 
dollars. 


How avoid the conclusion that most of 
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must look to them to help absorb the new 
employees that come on the labor market 
at the rate of more than a million a year. 
This they will not do if we visit upon them 
the blight of a withering import competi- 
tion. Times have changed. Today, unlike 
the expectancy in the past, a new industry 
in this country js soon beset by competition 
from abroad because we no longer have 
a technological insulation. Patents offer 
insufficient safeguards. 

Should the domestic market be made to 
look better to many of these industries as 
well as the more stabilized ones, would they 
not be inclined to expand more freely and 
build new plants in this country rather 
than trekking outward beyond the domestic 
horizon and leaving behind them unem- 
ployed workers whom they might otherwise 
have put to work? 

Would not this expansion employ many of 
the unemployed and, these being employed, 
would they not add to the market demand 
for more goods and would not this brisker 
trade lift the ceiling for further investment? 
And would not this additional investment 
in turn create more jobs? Altogether we 
would be realizing the growth we need in 
order to provide employment as well as a 
broader tax base upon which much else de- 
pends. Instead of a downward spiral that 
moves toward a progressively more gloomy 
future, would not the outlook for a better 
market at home prime the pump for 
greater industrial activity? 

In the other direction, ie, if we seek 
industrial salvation by expanding exports 
and leaving our industries at the mercy of 
what is often quite unfair import competi- 
tion, we face increasing discouragement. We 
will then need to subsidize more and more, 
both as a means of exporting farm prod- 
ucts and rehabilitating import-injured in- 
dustries; meanwhile moving yet further out 
on the limb. We will also then face the 
need of more relentless automation as a 
means of reducing costs in order to become 
or remain competitive. Here we would face 
a paradox, for if we succeed in becoming 
more competitive we would simply drive 
other exporting countries, some of which 
are very much more dependent on foreign 
markets than we, back t themselves 
with unfortunate economic and political 
consequences at home. 

Also, we should refiect that if we auto- 
mate feverishly and do all that we can do 
to reduce costs and thus meet import com- 
petition at home successfully we would re- 
strict imports as surely as we would if we 
raised the tariff or imposed import quotas. 
What then would become of the much-tout- 
ed program for increasing imports to the 
end that we could export more? With re- 
spect to the underdeveloped countries we 
would be working at cross-purposes more 
surely than if we followed the expansionist 
principles at home. We would be able com- 
petitively to gain and hold foreign markets 
and either keep the lesser developed coun- 
tries out or restrict their penetration at will. 
Otherwise why improve our efficiency as a 
competitive weapon? Should we follow the 
domestic expanionist principle we would be 
in a better position to absorb a maximum 
of f goods on a fair competitive basis, 
just as a healthy, well-fertilized crop is more 
disease resistant than an impoverished one. 

Realistically speaking, increasing exports 
by the route of feverish automation would 
not offer the best prospect. We should not 
forget that other countries too sre able to 
pursue automation; and at the same time 
should keep in mind that extensive mech- 
anization and automation abroad would ben- 
efit the other countries competitively more 
than it would us, because the other coun- 
tries are still moving upward from a lower 
base. We are by way of making available, 
and have already made available to other 
countries the fruits of research and develop- 
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ment in industrial equipment and machinery 
that would perhaps have taken 20 to 30 years 
for them to achieve on their own. As it is 
they can move forward rapidly with amazing 
gains in productivity. This door with per- 
haps an exception here and there is not 
open to us. 

The net result then would be a species of 
industrial-mechanization race between us 
and our foreign competitors that would put 
us at best on a competitive treadmill while 
labor was being displaced without much 
hope of absorption. The expansion of em- 
ployment usually expected after automation 


would be retarded or would vanish because 


of import competition. Is automation then 
a goal in and of itself, if it would not help 
in the competitive field? It may conceiy- 
ably do more harm than good, under some 
circumstances, as when it proceeds too rap- 
idly for absorption or when its benefits are 
nullified by other factors, such as import 
competition that skims the cream off the 
market, and in some cases badly depresses 
it. 

Already many of our industries have seen 
a higher and higher share of the domestic 
market go to imports. In some instances 
our industries have nevertheless moved for- 
ward; but at a rate behind population 
growth. In other instances they have held 
their own productionwise but have done so 
at the expense of employment; i.e., they 
have increased productivity, either without 
adding employees or actually dropping 
some workers. In yet other cases they have 
not only not kept pace but at the same time 
have witnessed an outright shrinkage in 
their work force. The exceptions are not 
numerous; and, to repeat, these have not 
been sufficient to overcome the lag found in 
other manufacturing industries. They 
should obviously all be encouraged rather 
than discouraged by relentless exposure to 
a type of competition that is not con- 
structive. 

The net result from 1950 to 1960 was an 
increase of 1,370,000 in total employment in 
manufacturing. This included the expan- 
sive industries. It also included the office 
workers, staff employees, engineers, sales- 
men, etc., in manufacturing plants. How- 
ever, needed to keep up with the population 
were 2,753,928 additional jobs. This left a 
gap, to repeat, of 1,383,928 workers. 

This result came about in the face of all 
else that happened, including an increase 
in exports from $10.142 billion in 1950 to 
$20.3 billion in 1960 or a 100-percent rise. 

Imports rose from $8.743 billion to $14.652 
billion, an increase of 67 percent. 

In weighing these trade statistics we should 
keep before us the fact that the import 
values are foreign values, i.e., the sales price 
to our importers, exclusive of duty, ocean 
freight, marine insurance, etc. This fact 
tends to shrink the impact of imports in 
terms of man-hours required to produce 
them. For example, in 1960 our imports of 
shirts were valued at $14 million. 

What did this mean? What are $14 mil- 
lion worth of shirts? How many shirts? 

In this country it would mean 7 to 9 mil- 
lion shirts at factory prices. How many 
employees would be needed to make that 
many shirts? 

But wait. The imports were not 7 million 
or 9 million shirts, but 24 million. At our 
values they would have represented $36 to 
$48 million. 

Innumerable 
given. 

In terms of man-hours required to produce 
the 1960 imports of $14.6 billion, exports 
of perhaps double that dollar value would 
be required to balance the account. 

Whereas the trend in our imports has 
been strongly toward finished manufactures 
our exports haye been moving slowly in the 
opposite direction. From the decade high 


other examples could be 
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of 69.5 percent finished manufactures among 
our total exports, the low point was struck 
in 1960 when finished goods had fallen to 
56.3 percent of total exports. On the import 
side finished goods have moved from 17.5 
percent in 1951 steadily to 35.8 percent of 
our total imports in 1960. Manufactured 
foodstuffs have remained close to an ad- 
ditional 10 percent, 

Claims are made that exports, dollar for 
dollar or in the aggregate, give rise to more 
employment than imports displace. This 
appears most unlikely on the face of it; not 
only because it is contradicted by those trade 
statistics in which both quantity and value 
are recorded, as in the case of shirts, but 
because our imports are concentrated in 
labor-saturated products while our exports 
fall largely in categories of goods that are 
made by labor-light industries, wherein au- 
tomation has already done most of its work. 

The obvious pressure so far as the import- 
vulnerable industries are concerned, is to 
mechanize and automate as quickly as pos- 
sible, never mind what happens to the dis- 
placed workers. They can always find work 
elsewhere. 

But where? In electronica and aircraft 
plants? Unfortunately there have not, on 
the record, been enough of these to absorb 
the automation casualties during the past 
decade. Can we believe that the next decade 
will be any better, when other countries are 
hot on the trail of mechanization and auto- 
mation and will be able to undersell us all 
the better? 

Very well, the Federal Government will 
launch a program to relocate industries, re- 
train their workers and make low-interest 
loans to the industries that are badly 
crippled by imports. 

Where will this come out? 

Will such a program improve the outlook 
of the remaining industries so that the fer- 


ment of expansion will seize them and lead’ 


them to employ the unemployed? Or will 
they, one by one, as imports strike them, fall 
into the line of supplicants for aid? 

Or shall we send the residual unemployed 
to the State and local governments, to the 
wholesalers and retailers, the insurance 
writers and real estate operatives for ab- 
sorption? 

Shall we become a nation of trades people, 
service caterers, and professionals living off 
each other? That has been the trend of the 
recent thundering destiny as exemplified by 
our outmoded foreign trade policy. 

It is true that while we have opened our 
market to naked competition from abroad, 
we have sought and continue to seek the up- 
pbuilding of the lesser developed countries 
for several reasons. One of these is to create 
greater markets abroad. As countries in- 
dustrialize and as their standard of living 
rises they consume more products. Since 
no countries are self-sufficient they will buy 
more abroad. When this happy day comes 
we will export more. So runs the reasoning. 
Unfortunately the present trend in world 
trade might indicate that other countries, 
rather than this country, would supply these 
newly enriched markets. 

We could then settle down to retraining 
workers and relocating industry as a steady 
operation in this country while our capital 
could continue to emigrate in search of a 
more hospitable investment climate abroad, 
and to escape sterile regimentation at home. 

Certainly this outlook is bleak for Ameri- 
can labor, small industry, and suppliers of 
materials and parts to large manufacturers. 
It is also bleak for agriculture since Ameri- 
can labor, small industry, and the suppliers 
of materials and parts to large industries 
form the principal market for farm prod- 
ucts—tfar, far more than do export markets. 
Lastly it is also bleak for the growing indus- 
tries since the tone of the domestic market 
also determines their horizon. 
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From the foregoing recitation of employ- 
ment shifts and failures to reemploy the 
unemployed and to absorb the newly arriy- 
ing millions of new workers, it becomes clear 
that our present foreign trade policy has 
worked itself out of gear. It cannot cope 
with the employment problem; in fact gravi- 
tates against its solution. 

It creates insurmountable pressures for 
economic steps, such as defensive capital 
emigration as distinguished from invest- 
ment of surplus capital abroad, importation 
of parts and components as a defensive com- 
petitive measure, conversion from manufac- 
turing to importation, unhealthy automa- 
tion as a means of reducing costs, curtail- 
ment of domestic expansion because of a 
gloomy competitive outlook and final col- 
lapse upon the mercy of the Federal Govern- 


ment for rehabilitation, relocation, etc.—all_ 


of them steps that are at once negative and 
astringent of growth and expansion while 
turning down the wick on new jobs that 
otherwise would open. 

Until our manufacturing industries, min- 
ing enterprises, and agriculture are given 
effective assurance and not merely a default- 
ing promissory assurance, that they will have 
& real defense against withering import 
competition they will not provide the growth 
and expansion that we need. The specter 
of a chronic and stubborn unemployment 
will persist and, worse, it will spread. 


Kremlin Appointees Now Rule China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, “Latin American News Notes,” writ- 
ten by Mrs. John Perry, Jr., for the Palm 
Beach Post-Times, has done a com- 
mendable job of calling our attention to 
happenings in Castro’s Cuba and other 
danger areas in Latin America. 

In a recent column “Kremlin Appoint- 
ees Now Rule Cuba,” Mrs. Perry de- 
scribes the role of Communist leaders in 
Cuba today. Because of her many con- 
tacts with democratic Cubans in Florida 
and elsewhere, Mrs. Perry's views are 
particularly enlightening. 

Knowing of the interest of all Mem- 
bers in this important matter, I include 
Mrs. Perry's remarks in the Recorp: 
Larter American News NOTES: KREMLIN AP- 

POINTERS Now RULE CUBA 
(By Jeanne S. Perry) 

One of the questions that we often hear 
asked regarding Cuba is, who really wields 
the power on that island today? Here is 
the Uneup as authorized by the Kremlin. 

Although Fidel Castro is still doing all the 
talking, he acts strictly on orders from the 
Russians. For some time now Castro has 
been fearful that he might be disposed of by 
the Reds. Many people feel that this may 
account for the real reason behind his state- 
ment of undying adherence to communism. 

Che Guevara has also fallen from promi- 
nence, but is still active because of his con- 
siderable knowledge of guerrilla warfare. 
The Russians have Che in charge of creating 
uprisings in other Latin countries along 
with Spanish-born and self-designated Gen- 
eral Bayo. It must be a bitter pill for Gue- 
vara to swallow, as the man who now gives 
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Che his orders is Carlos Rafael ez. 
It was not too long ago that Che was order- 
ing Rodriguez around. 

Raul Castro still holds the title of Minister 
of the Armed Forces, but his baliwick is now 
confined solely to Oriente Province. Raul's 
moves are dictated by Ladislao Gonzalez Car- 
vajal, who appears way down on the list of 
Cuban Party hierarchy which follows: 

The No. 1 man is Fabio Grobart. He holds 
the title of Secretary of Discipline for the 
Reds in Cuba. He is also the editor of 
Cuba Socialista, required reading in Cuba to- 
day. This crafty Communist has never been 
photographed. Grobart not only heads the 
Communist apparatus in Cuba, but is in 
charge of the entire Carribean area as well. 

Grobart first appeared in Cuba in 1928. 
His mission at that time was to organize the 
Communist ranks. When things began to 
get too hot for the Communists in Cuba, 
Fabio Grobart departed and spent most of 
his time traveling between Venezuela, Co- 
lumbia and the Dominican Republic. He 
did manage occasionally to sneak in and out 
of Cuba using a passport under the name of 
Marcos Diaz. At other times he has assumed 
the name of Otto Modley, claiming Poland as 
his birthplece. Presently he holds a Cuban 
diplomatic passport under his own name. 

In 1952 when Batista’s coup d'etat brought 
him control of Cuba, Fablo Grobart left the 
island and stayed away for some time. His 
whereabouts in the next 5 years are un- 
Known until he reappeared in 1957 in the 
Russian city of Kiev. 

No. 2 man is Blas Roca, Secretary General 
of the Cuban Communist Party. It was Gro- 
bart who found and consequently educated 
Blas Roca in the Communist discipline. The 
54-year-old Roca (nee Francisco Caldeiro), 
was born in Oriente Province. Despite a 
limited education, he became a country 
schoolteacher at 16, then a bill collector and 
carpenter. 

When Lenin Communists set up a cell in 
Blas Roca's hometown of Manzanillo, he 
joined the group and adopted his present 
name, 

In the early thirties, Blas Roca was im- 
prisoned several times for stirring up agita- 
tions, Roca moved on to Havana in 1933 and 
became one of the three ruling secretaries 
of the Communist Party. Six years later he 
was promoted to Secretary General, and at- 
tended the Seventh Party Congress in Russia, 
staying on afterwards for several months. 
He was then assigned to move about Latin 
America doing tional work for the 
party, but still retaining his position with 
the Communist Party in Cuba until 1952. 
The following year he was arrested in San- 
tiago de Cuba during Castro's attack on 
the Moncada barracks, Roca went to trial 
but was absolyed of any implication in the 
affair. 

During Batista’s 7 years in power, Roca 
claimed that he had cancer of the liver, 
kept out of the limelight, and was left alone. 

Once Castro was in charge, Blas Roca 
openly started operating again. In November 
of last year, Roca returned to Moscow to 
attend the anniversary of the Red counter- 
revolution, As a reward for his faithful 
party service, Khrushchey turned over com- 
plete control of Cuba to Blas Roca. 

In order of their importance, the next 
14 ruling members of the Cuban Commu- 
nist Party are: (3) Anibal Escalante, sec- 
retary of organization; (4) Joaquin ei 
military affairs; Severo Aguirre, agrarian af 
fairs; (6) Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, 0 
and industrial affairs (direct supervisor to 
Che Guevara); (7) Lazaro Pena, labor affairs 
(head of Cuban Confederation of Labor— 
CTC); (8) Assistant to Aguirre; (9) Manucl 
Luzardo, assistant secretary of organization; 
(10) Fablo Bravo, assistant to Blas Roca; 
(11) Edith Garcia Buchaca, cultural affairs; 
(12) Leonel Soto, educational affairs; (13) 
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Cesar Escalante. All propaganda; (14) Ladi- 
slao Gonzales Carvajal, delegate in Oriente 
Province (direct supervisor to Raul Castro); 
(15) Salvador Garcia Aguero, racial affairs; 
(16) Juan Marinello, intellectual matters— 
(Marinello is nearly blind). 


Arizona’s Economic Growth Through 
Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion Floyd E. Dominy before the central 
chapter of the Arizona Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, at Phoenix, Ariz., on 
February 23, 1962. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARIZONA'S ECONOMIC GROWTH THROUGH 

RECLAMATION 


(Address by Commissioner of Reclamation 
Ployd E. Dominy before central chapter of 
the Arizona Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, Phoenix, Ariz., February 23, 1962) 

I feel a deep sense of pride every time I 
visit Arizona—and particularly your Valley 
of the Sun where Reclamation’s multipur- 
pose concept was born on the Salt River 
Project. 

Here is where Reclamation met and won its 
first major engineering challenge more than 
a half century ago. 

Here is where Reclamation is today meet- 
ing an engineering challenge of great 
Magnitude in Glen Canyon in northern 
Arizona 


And here is where Reclamation faces even 
greater challenges in the further development 
of the Nation's water resources. 

I am keenly enthusiastic over this op- 
Portunity to talk with you Arizona profes- 
sional engineers about Reclamation's engi- 
neering challenges—both old and new—and 
Reclamation’s vital contribution to Ari- 
zona's economic growth. 

I realize that the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Honorable Stewart L. Udall, Arizona’s 
native son, was invited to be your speaker 
Tor this occasion. I am honored to 
on any occasion to substitute for him and 
to support his constructive leadership in the 
field of natural resource development, I 
know you are interested in what I have to 
Say because you and Reclamation have much 
in common. Many of you have been—or will 

y or indirectly connected with 
Reclamation planning and construction in 
Arizona. And what Reclamation and the 


State can cooperatively accomplish in the 


future may well determine how well the 
economic potential of the State may be 
er realized. 

We are proud of the professional engineers 
who have designed and built Reclamation’s 
Projects. We treasure the fact that these 
engineers follow their profession's tradition 

; integrity and skill—upholding the 
Public's trust. Furthermore, it is noteworthy 
b t every dam planned and constucted 
ie our engineers is doing its job day in and 
11 y out without regard to calendar limita- 

Ons placed on its benefits. 

Reclamation is meeting its challenge 
through you—the professional engineer. 

reat projects have already been built in 


¢ 
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Arizona—more are yet to be built. The lower 
basin of the Colorado stands on the threshold 
of a further water resources development 
program that will exceed, dollarwise, any- 
thing heretofore attempted. 

A year ago I joined you and other citizens 
of Arizona in celebrating the Golden Jubilee 
of Theodore Roosevelt Dam. President 
Kennedy, in his message to those assembled 
for that celebration said: 

“It is fitting that the great rubble-masonry 
dam on the Salt River, which is the key 
structure of the Salt River project, bears 
the name of President Theodore Roosevelt. 
He truly appreciated the importance of re- 
source conservation and development, and it 
was with his energetic and farsighted support 
that the Federal reclamation program was 
initiated.” 

We have farsighted and energetic leader- 
ship in high places today to support and 
carry on this work. 

Just 2 weeks ago Arizona celebrated its 
50th anniversary of statehood. Arizona 
and reclamation have literally grown up to- 
gether. And the dean of the U.S. Senate— 
the Honorable Car HaypeEN—has been out 
in front all the way. His vision, foresight, 
and dogged perseverance to get the job done 
continues to be an inspiration to reclama- 
tionists everywhere. 

I recall the time some 16 years ago shortly 
after I had first joined the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, when I looked down upon your 
Valley of the Sun from an aircraft. Checker- 
board fields of green and golden grain, fruits 
and winter vegetables, and livestock grazing 
on lush, irrigated pastures stretched between 
the mountains on all sides. As I flew into 
Phoenix yesterday, I again saw this beautiful 
agricultural scene. But I saw other things 
which did not exist 16 years ago. Your 
metropolitan area has pushed out across the 
valley, absorbing more and more of the agri- 
cultural lands. You have had a tremendous 
economic and population growth. As a 
matter of fact, most current growth indices 
show that Arizona leads the Nation. 

Since the turn of the century, Arizona 
has had a 959 percent gain in population, 
rising from 122,931 in 1900 to 1.3 million in 
1960. The estimated 1961 population is 1.4 
million and by 1980 you may have a whop- 
ping total of about 3 million. Arizona 
also tops the Nation in income growth show- 
ing a gain of 296 percent from a 1946 figure 
of $669 million to a 1960 total of $2,650 mil- 
lion, 

Federal investments in irrigation develop- 
ments such as the Salt River, Yuma and Gila 
projects, have been repaid manyfold in 
tangible and intangible benefits. The 
farmer, the merchant, the manufacturer, 
the recreationist, people in all walks of life, 
here and throughout the Nation are reaping 
the benefits of Arizona's multipurpose recla- 
mation developments. 

Maricopa County is one of the many 
reclamation looking glasses through which 
the world views the benefits of reclamation 
multipurpose development. The Federal 
Government originally invested $10 million 
in the Salt River project, which, by 1955, was 
repafd in full by the Salt River Valley Water 
Users’ Association. The Salt River project 
at present is modernizing its irrigation works 
under @ rehabilitation and betterment pro- 
gram. The project has already expended 
about $10 million—equal to the original cost’ 
of the project—under an overall $16 million 
loan program. The project also is repaying 
this money to the U.S. Treasury. 

The project is an excellent example of the 
fallacy of restricting benefit measurement 
to 50 years as many authorities have advo- 
cated, It is already more than half a century 
old and is piling up greater economic bene- 
fits for the area and the Nation today than 
it ever did before. 

Largely as a result of its wealth created 
by the Salt River project development, the 
Maricopa County area has returned to the 
Federal Treasury more than $300 million 
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in excise and income taxes between 1940 and 
1961. This is a fifteenfold return to the Na- 
tion on the original Federal investments, 
The Yuma and Gila projects also have excel- 
lent tax and wealth-producing records. 

These figures substantiate the Salt River 
project’s slogan, “Arizona grows where water 
flows.“ In the literal sense of this slogan, 
approximately one-third million acres of 
land in Arizona irrigated by reclamation 
works in 1960 produced crops valued at $11 
million. Meanwhile nearly a billion kilo- 
watt-hours of hydroelectric energy from 
reclamation dams on the lower Colorado 
River were delivered to Phoenix and other 
load centers throughout the State. 

The clear desert sunshine with which you 
are blessed produces a year-round growing 
season and likewise a 12-month recreation 
season. The tremendous recreational bene- 
fits and their economic worth as created by 
reclamation reservoirs were at one time 
looked upon as a rather inconsequential by- 
product of reclamation development. But 
now everyone has more time to play and 
the trek of visitors to reclamation reservoirs 
and river stretches controlled and desilted 
by reclamation dams has increased rapidly. 
Now, we must and have accepted recreation 
as a major benefit of reclamation develop- 
ment. Furthermore, we are including recre- 
ation needs and potential in the planning 
of our future projects. 

Reclamation dams on Arizona's rivers have 
added greatly to recreation and tourism, 
which are among the State’s major indus- 
tries. Hoover and companion dams on the 
Colorado River—Theodore Roosevelt and 
other dams on the Salt River and other cen- 
tral Arizona rivers—have created some of the 
Nation’s finest bodies of water for the recre- 
ationist. Also, these lakes provide flood con- 
trol, water storage for irrigation and do- 
mestic uses, hydroelectric power generation, 
fish and wildlife, and other benefits. 

Glen Canyon Dam, 370 miles upstream 
from Hoover Dam, has taken its place with 
other reclamation dams as a tourist attrac- 
tion of prime importance. Right now, con- 
struction is the attraction and a big one it 
is. But soon Glen Canyon Dam will start 
backing up the river to create Lake Powell— 
and thus open up a spectacular recreation 
area for Arizona, Utah, and the Nation. 

The Lake Mead National Recreation Area, 
surrounding Hoover and Davis Dams and 
their reservoirs, alone attracts some 3 mil- 
lion visitors annually. Many of these visit 
the Arizona shoreline or reservoirs. Addi- 
tional millions trek to other reservoirs and 
clear river stretches along the lower Colorado 
River, the upper Salt and Gila Rivers. 

Tourism in Arizona—much of which is the 
result of reclamation development—is big 
business, ranking fourth in total value be- 
hind manufacturing, agriculture, and min- 
ing. The State’s income from visitors last 

is estimated to be well over $300 mil- 
lion. The Salt River Valley accounted for 
about half of this amount. 

From the standpoint of reclamation engi- 
neering, Arizona offers a virtually complete 
case history of progress. Here, you find the 
oldest as well as the newest water resources 
development projects which have put the 
West's rivers to work. The Salt River proj- 
ect’s Theodore Roosevelt Dam was the 
Hoover Dam or the Glen Canyon Dam of its 
day, Completed in 1911, Theodore Roose- 
veit Dam set a precedent for other great 
dams built wholly or partly on Arizona soil. 

Hoover Dam, anchored on the east in 
Arizona and on the west in Nevada, was 
completed in 1935 to bring the unruly 
Colorado River to heel for the first time. 
The river's first structure, Dam, 13 
miles north of Yuma, had been completed 
in 1909 to divert Colorado River water to the 
Yuma project in southwestern Arizona and 
southeastern California. This dam, how- 
ever, did not provide the storage and river 
control so vitally needed to contro] floods 
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and regulate the river in a year-round flow 
to prevent droughts in the lower basin. 
Later, Hoover Dam provided this river con- 
trol and regulation to assure successful agri- 
cultural and industrial development in 
Arizona, Nevada, and California. 

Other reclamation structures on the Colo- 
rado River, partially in Arizona, followed 
Hoover Dam's construction. These included 
Imperial Dam and desilting works, Parker 
Dam, the world's “deepest”; Headgate Rock 
Dam, built by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Davis Dam, and Palo Verde Diversion Dam. 
And today, as I mentioned earlier, the Bureau 
of Reclamation is building Glen Canyon 
Dam. Begun in 1956, construction of Glen 
Canyon Dam has passed the halfway mark. 
Each of these dams presented its own par- 
ticular challenge to the engineers. But the 
engineers who investigated and constructed 
Theodore Roosevelt Dam perhaps met the 
greatest challenge of all. The job of build- 
ing Theodore Roosevelt Dam must have 
seemed formidable to reclamation engineer 
Louis C. Hill when he arrived here in Oc- 
tober 1903. He was to take charge of the 
planning and construction of what was to 
be that day's world’s highest dam, creating 
the world’s largest manmade lake. 

And it was probably equally formidable 
and challenging to the general contractor, 
John M. O'Rourke & Co. of Galveston, Tex. 
New machinery and new construction tech- 
niques were developed for this job, just as 
for every new dam job since. These methods 
seem antiquated now but they got the job 
done. Theodore Roosevelt Dam stands today 
as a good example of planning, design, and 
construction. The huge pieces of native 
stone, quarried from the surrounding moun- 
tains and canyons, and laboriously hoisted 
into place by men and crude machinery, are 
here to stay. Theodore Roosevelt Dam is 
still the highest all-masonry dam in the 
world, 

Hoover Dam was the next major challenge 
to the professional engineer. Here, again, 
new machinery and techniques had to be 
developed. Many laymen—and a few engi- 
neers—advised against the construction of 
Hoover Dam. Some who were faint of heart, 
said there were too many unknown factors 
in such a trallblazing construction venture. 
But, the engineering profession was not to 
be discouraged. Hoover Dam stands today 
as this hemisphere’s highest and a monu- 
ment to all those dreamers and visionaries 
who fought through its authorization and 
those construction stiffs who translated it 
into reality. It was the pioneer structure 
of its type for the whole world and has been 
the pattern for worldwide development ot 
water resources. 

Construction of Glen Canyon Dam like- 
wise was and still is a big undertaking. 

and construction of this develop- 
ment required great imagination and skill, 
The logistics of isolation created a particu- 
lar problem but your profession is meeting 
this challenge successfully, A river barrier 
is slowly rising which is larger in concrete 
volume than Hoover but some 16 feet lower. 
Rising 710 feet above foundation bedrock, 
Glen Canyon Dam will store about 28 million 
acre-feet of water—only about 3 million 
acre-feet less than Lake Mead is capable of 
holding. 

And the day of challenge to the profes- 
sional engineer is far from over. Along the 
Colorado River in northern Arizona between 
Hoover and Glen Canyon Dams, and 
throughout Arizona, great reclamation proj- 
ects await construction. Some of these, like 
the proposed Marble Canyon and Bridge 
Canyon Dams and other proposed work, will 
surely test your professional skill. 

These and other projects, now under in- 
vestigation, will cost billions of dollars. 
However, thelr wealth-producing benefits to 
future generations will exceed their cost 
manyfold. These developments would 
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further enrich the Pacific Southwest as well 
as the entire Nation. Doubters should be 
referred to the Salt River project. In its 
day, its was probably just as revolutionary 
and farsighted as are some of the proposals 
under investigation today. 

Authorization and construction of the re- 
maining projects on the Colorado River de- 
pend on two factors. 

First, because of the tremendous silt load 
carried by the Colorado River, dams in Mar- 
ble and Bridge Canyons had to await con- 
struction of Glen Canyon Dam. Without 
Glen Canyon storage, which will trap some 
75 percent of the river's sediment load. res- 
ervoirs in Marble and Bridge would have 
comparatively short lives. 

Second, projects which would divert water 
from the river must await the Supreme 
Court's decision in the Arizona v. California 
suit over allocation of Colorado River water. 
The Court heard final arguments last month 
and is expected to render its decision this 
year. 

At the request of the State of Arizona, 
which also financed the work, the Bureau of 
Reclamation recently completed an appraisal 
report on the proposed central Arizona proj- 
ect which would be one of the world’s largest 
multipurpose water resources developments. 
Since the Bureau's original central Arizona 
project report was issued in 1947 and pub- 
lished in House Document No. 136, 81st Con- 
gress, Ist session, the project area has ap- 
proximately doubled in population and now 
totals 1 million people. The project area's 
population is expected to double again in 
the next 10 to 15 years. 

Arizona’s water supply problems and needs 
have become more critical as a result of the 
State's tremendous growth since the close of 
World War II. Consequently, Arizona ofti- 
cials felt it essential to reexamine and up- 
date costs for the project prior to the Su- 
preme Court's decree so that current infor- 
mation on the project would be available to 
the Congress at the earliest possible time 
following a Supreme Court decision on the 
law of the river. 

The Arizona legislature provided $150,000 
to the Bureau to appraise the project plan 
in light of present conditions, An additional 
$30,000 was subsequently contributed by the 
New Mexico Interstate Stream Commission 
to finance the New Mexico portion of proj- 
ect investigations and for other studies of 
the Gua River drainage system in New 
Mexico. 

The Bureau performed this work under 
contract with the Arizona Interstate Stream 
Commission and the New Mexico Interstate 
Stream Commission and the results were re- 
cently announced. The States and the Bu- 
reau that the quantity of water 
available to Arizona will not be known until 
the Supreme Court issues its decree. The 
appraisal report is based on the assumption 
that 1,200,000 acre-feet of water annually 
could be diverted to the project from the 
Colorado River. This amount of water was 
also assumed in the We do 
not know as yet whether this amount ac- 
tually will be available. But we are sure of 
one factor, regardless of the quantity of 
water to be diverted, the demand will far 
exceed the supply. 

Water which could be diverted by the cen- 
tral Arizona project would not irrigate any 
new lands. Rather, it would deliver supple- 
mental water to lands now irrigated and fur- 
nish sorely needed municipal and industrial 
water to Phoenix, Tucson, and other urban 
areas. The appraisal report focuses atten- 
tion on the fact that the area to be served 
by the central Arizona project area is now 
being supplied by an overdraft of the ground- 
water basin. 

Without additional water, much of the de- 
veloped lands ultimately will be forced out 
of production and growth, and further de- 
velopment of the area rendered virtually im- 
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son, long-range conservation and develop- 
ment steps must also be taken. 

‘The central Arizona project is only a part 
of a more comprehensive basinwide plan of 
water conservation and development required 
to sustain the existing economy and permit 
future growth of the entire Lower Colorado 
River Basin. We in Reclamation are con- 
vinced that financial assistance from hydro- 
electric projects now in operation and those 
yet to be bullt will be required to accom- 
plish such long-range objectives as lining the 
All-American and Coachella Canals, salvag- 
ing water along the Colorado and Gila Rivers 
through channelization and clearing of 
phreatophytes, and possible importation of 
additional needed quantities of water from 
other watersheds or by other means of the 
future. 

Upstream from Bridge Canyon—in the 
stretch of river between Grand Canyon and 
Glen Canyon—the Bureau of Reclamation 
has conducted extensive field investigations 
of Marble Canyon Dam and powerplant, con- 
struction of which will be possible when 
upstream river control is established by Glen 
Canyon Dam. We have completed field sur- 
veys of the Marble Canyon Mile 32.8 site and 
the alternate Mile 39.5 site. Sufficient drill- 
ing of foundations and abutments has been 
performed on both sites to prove their struc- 
tural feasibility. Our studios indicate the 
Marbie Canyon project to be a feasible de- 
velopment, although our investigations are 
not yet complete. 

The Federal Power Commission was advised 
on November 1 that it was the Department 
of Interior's view that a license should not 
be granted for development of the Marble 
Canyon at this time. The Department urged 
that the Commission’s decision await the Su- 
preme Court's decision as to the amount of 
water available to Arizona. It is the De- 
partment’s view that the Congress should 
have the opportunity to consider the needs 
of the central Arizona project in the light 
of the Supreme Court's decision and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation's investigation. This 
stretch of the Colorado River is the last 
readily available “water hole” in the south- 
west. All major development thus far on 
the Colorado River has been by the Federal 
Government in cooperation with the States 
or their lesser agencies. It has thus far 
proven to be one of the most successfully co- 
ordinated multipurpose river operations of 
record. Additional development by what- 
ever agency must necessarily be closely cor- 
related with existing structures to be fully 
effective and achieve maximum benefits, 

Completion of Glen Canyon Dam and con- 
struction of Marble Canyon and Bridge Can- 
yon Dams would go a long way toward com- 
plete utilization of the hydroelectric power 
potential of the Colorado River from north- 
ern Arizona to the Mexican border, 

These, and other works yet to be con- 
structed on the Colorado River and ita trib- 
utaries, will bring this great river system 
under complete control and utilization, if 
they are planned, constructed and operated 
under a unified river development plan. 
They will assure that not a drop of the 
precious river water will reach the sea with- 
out having paid its full toll in multipurpose 
benefits. 

Elsewhere in Arizona, we can look to future 
construction of the potential middle Gila 
River project. The Bureau has completed 
feasibility Investigations of a multi 
dam and reservoir at the Buttes site on the 
Gila River. This dam would provide 
control and supplemental irrigation water 
for lands on the San Carlos project, which 
includes more than 100,000 acres, about haif 
of which are Indian lands. Sediment con- 
trol, fish and wildlife and recreational bene- 
fits also would accrue, 
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The Corps of Engineers would be respon- 
sible for flood control and channel improve- 
ments, including Camelsback Dam and 
channel clearing along the Gila River from 
Camelsback Dam to the San Carlos Reservoir 
and from the mouth of the San Pedro River 
to the Buttes Reservoir site. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has completed 
31.5 miles of channelized river on the Colo- 
rado River in the Needles vicinity, Similar 
channelization of the badly aggraded river 
below the Palo Verde Diversion Dam in the 
Cibola Valley is also planned. This work 
awaits final determination of the Arizona- 
California boundary in the Cibola and Yuma 
areas and the appropriation of funds. 

This channelization project, eradication of 
Phreatophytes and other conservation meas- 
ures on the lower Colorado River could make 
available at Jeast 300,000 acre-feet of water 
annually to water users. 

Construction of drainage works in the 
Yuma area has resulted in much improve- 
ment in protecting lands from high water 
tables. Wells are now pumping drainage 
water from the water logged lands of the 
Wellton-Mohawk Valley on the Gila project 
into a recently completed 71-mile-long con- 
crete-lined conveyance channel. Construc- 
tion of two outlet channels and wells de- 
Signed to lower the water table in the south 
Gila Valley has been completed, 

Bureau recently awarded a contract 
for construction of 414 miles of levee along 
the Colorado River near Yuma to protect the 
South Gila Valley from possible flooding. 

We are currently negotiating a repayment 
contract for construction of a distribution 
and drainage system for the south Gila 
Valley, With the final unit of the Gila proj- 
ect yet to be constructed, the distribution 
System will deliver Colorado River water from 
the Gila Gravity Main Canal to over 8,000 
acres of land in the south Gila Valley now 
Served by wells. 

This is something of a look into the fu- 
ture of water resource development in the 
Lower Colorado River Basin and particularly 
as it relates to Arizona, It offers an excit- 
ing challenge to the engineering fraternity. 
But more than that, it opens vistas of op- 
Portunity for future growth and prosperity 
in your State. The very climatic and geo- 
graphic circumstances which make this such 
an attractive State in which to live also 

À 2 5 water problems which must be 
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The close partnership between the Bureau 
Of Reclamation and your people started even 
I Ore statehood and has borne goodly fruit. 

Join with you in looking to the future. 

is no time to rest on our laurels, 


The “Houn’ Dawg Song” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I enclose here- 
With from the Sunday News and Leader, 

y newspaper from the district I 
represent, dated February 11, 1962, the 
Weekly story as recreated by Lucille Mor- 
Celia” Upton as written to her aunt, 

years ago today. 
eu will note that it pertains to the 
75 Cun’ Dawg Song,” which, along with 
ee and the show-me attitude, has 
ade Missouri famous, Inasmuch as the 
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old 203d Coast Guard Artillery Regiment 
of the 35th Division, famous in two 
wars, is from this particular area and 
used the song quoted at the last of the 
editorial as a marching song at one 
time, I feel it is appropriate that this 
be recorded and made available at this 
time, and in the future, to members of 
oncoming generations: 
Tue Goop OD Days 


I haven't sald much about the Houn’ 
Dawg Song for a week or two so I'd better 
make sure you don't think we have forgot- 
ten it. 

J. W. Poland, writing in the Leader this 
week, says that “Out of the Ozark hills has 
come a folk ballad that may yet become the 
State song that Missouri has been searching 
for. It was not written. It just grew. * * + 

“Up and down the White River, on the 
banks of the old Twelve Points and over the 
hills that le around about Mulligan Gap 
and the Hickory Barrens, they have been 
singing this song ever since the war. 

“In it is the spirit of that real Missouri 
that lies afar from the smoky cities and 
noisy haunts of men. They are singing it 
now along Mack's Creek and in Mansfield, 
Springfield, Willow Springs, and Mountain 
Grove. It has invaded St. Louis and its 
wailing minor strains are becoming familiar 
to the belated St. Louisan. 

“The halis of Missouri's capitol have rung 
with the story of the wailing and persecuted 
hound. Senators Thomas F. Lane, of Cape 
Girardeau, Francis M. Wilson, of Platte City, 
and McDavid, of Springfield, introduced this 
walling ballad to the legislators during the 
45th general assembly. This started the 
spread over the State. 

It was the favorite song of the Missouri 
Senate during its last session,’ says Senator 
Lane. 

It is sald the song originated in the For- 
syth country back in the 1950's. Zeke, other - 
wise nameless, came to town with his hound 
dog trotting at his heels. The town boys 
persecuted the hound. Zeke's half-crying, 
half-deflant complaints are the basis of the 
song. As they say in the Ozarks ‘they made 
u song about it.! 

“Missourians love the dog. but above all 
others do they love the hound dog. He was 
the playmate of their boyhood, the com- 
panion of their youth, and the solemn-eyed, 
silently philosophizing friend of their man- 
hood. They have heard his ringing tratl-cry 
‘on those frostly nights when the moon was 
up and the autumn was upon the hills. 

“If it should be adopted informally by 
Missourians at home and abroad it would be 
the most remarkable of all the existing State 
hymns. It gets nearer the soll than any 
of the ballads that have been adopted by 
other States. It goes back to the first rude 
strains of song that burst from the lips 
of the coonskin-capped pioneer with his 
long, brown rifle and deerskin hunting 
shirt. 

“A thousand fiddles have sung this song 
of the hills. It is Just such an air as the 
rural youth and the maiden love when the 
cabin floor Is rocking to the swing of flying 
feet. It is homely, pathetic, pleading, de- 
fiant and somewhat warlike. It is a growth 
in the backwoods, the high hills and the 
lonesome places.” 

The writer gives some verses of the song 
that are different from most yersions pub- 
lished thus far; 


“Every time I come to town 
The boys keep a-kickin’ my dog aroun’ 
Makes no difference if he is a houn’ 
They gotta-quit kickin* my dawg aroun’. 


“Sambo, lay that banjo down, 
You good fur nothin’ trifin' houn’ 
Makes no difference if he is a houn” 
You got a-quit kickin’ my dawg aroun.’ 
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“Every time I go to school 

The teacher lams me with a rule, 

Makes no difference if I am a fool, 

She's got a-quit lammin’ me with a rule, 


“Sift the meal and save the bran, 
You can't grow taters m sandy lan’ 
Makes no difference if he is a houn- 
You got to quit kickin’ my dawg aroun". 
“My dawg Drum is a good ol’ houn’ 
Trails the possum on the dryest groun’ 
Makes no difference if he is a houn” 
You got a-quit kickin’ my dawg aroun." 
Your loving niece, 
CELIA. 


Views on Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include a statement which 
expressed my views regarding Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 1 of 1962 which was re- 
jected overwhelmingly by the House of 
Representatives last week: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN GARNER E. 
SHRIVER REGARDING PROPOSED DEPARTMENT 
OF URBAN Arrams AND HOUSING 
The past few days much has been said and 

written about the overwhelming defeat in 

the Congress of the administration's proposal 
to create a Cabinet-level Department of 

Urban Affairs and Housing. The vote in the 

U.S. House of Representatives was 264 to 150 

in opposition to the creation of this new 


arguments for and against. 

As I observed the debate and all I could 
find to read on the subject, the main argu- 
ment for the creation of this new Depart- 
ment was that with a large percentage of 
the people residing in the cities, a Cabinet 
officer with a department should primarily 
be concerned with the problems of cities. 

In opposition to the creation of such a de- 
partment were such reasons as: 

i, The resolution before the Congress to 
create this Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing would have included only about one- 
third of the Federal Government's present 
housing activities. It would not have em- 
braced the veterans’ housing programs nor 
the Federal Home Loan Bank. These hous- 
ing agencies account for approximately 63 
percent of the housing financing activities of 
the Federal Government. 

2. A multitude of Federal functions use- 
ful to metropolitan areas in meeting many 
of their problems would have remained where 
they are now even if this new department 
had not been authorized. For example, the 
Federal highway program affecting access to 
municipalities and expressways through 
cities as well as city streets would remain in 
the Department of Commerce. 

Technical assistamce and other programs 
for “depressed areas” now afforded under 
the Area Redevelopment Act also would re- 
main in Commerce. 

Water pollution and sewage disposal pro- 
grams remain under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare where they are now. 

Vocational education funds, social security 
activities welfare programs, Hill-Burton 
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funds for hospitals, assistance to schools in 
federally impacted areas such has Wichita, 
activities designed to promote public health, 
all these would remain right where they are 
now. 

Another reason for lack of congressional 
support was stated by a member of the party 
of the administration when he said: 

“In a few years time, this Department 
would cost the Government $165 billion dol- 
lars, It would give the Secretary of Urban 
Affairs and Housing more powers than has 
been held by an individual since the begin- 
ning our Government.” 

In other words, the creation of this new 
Department would bypass the States and 
centralize further power in the bureaucracy 
of Washington, with more and more Federal 
employees and more and more cost to the 
taxpayers. 

These were some of the considerations 
which went into my decision to vote with 
the majority in opposing the present crea- 
tion of this Department. 

Finally, I would like to express my regret 
and in fact, resentment of the deliberate in- 
jection of the racial issue into consideration 
of this request. The matter of who would 
be appointed to the chief position in the 
new Department had no place in a decision 
on the merits of the legislation. 

My 10 years as chairman of our Kansas 
Legislature’s Committee on Municipalities 
made me fully aware of the complex prob- 
lems faced by metropolitan areas. Iam con- 
vinced that the American public should not 
be led to believe that the creation of a new 
Department in Washington would solve all 
of these pressing metropolitan problems. 

There must be a strengthening of rela- 
tionships between local and State govern- 
ments in meeting many of our urban prob- 
lems, In Kansas, our larger cities, such as 
Wichita, have been given home rule author- 
ity to help them work out solutions for their 
special problems. Urban areas deserve more 
consideration from their respective State 
government, including appropriate repre- 
sentation according to population in their 
State legislatures. Fortunately, most of our 
States are now working toward these goals. 


Send the Space Capsule Home 
` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a most appropriate day for me to call 
attention of the House to the fact that 
we in St. Louis are extremely anxious to 
have the space capsule in which Colonel 
Glenn made astronautical history re- 
turned to St. Louis, where it originated. 

I have read in the papers that Colonel 
Glenn's space capsule may be placed in 
the Smithsonian Institution. Apparently 
it would be placed next to the one used 
by Commander Shepard. We had asked 
for that one too. We would be glad to 
have either one. It would be placed in 
the Transportation Museum in St. Louis 
which is to become part of the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial. 

We in St. Louis do not begrudge the 
Smithsonian Institution its right to these 
great trophies. After all, one of the 
most spectacular and treasured exhibits 
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of the Smithsonian is the Spirit of St. 
Louis. But we do not think that the 
Smithsonian needs to have a whole series 
of historymaking space capsules. I 
would think one would be enough for the 
Smithsonian, We would like to have the 
other in St. Louis where it was built. 


Bulgarian Liberation Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the Bul- 
garian people are a proud people, people 
that review each year on March 3—their 
national liberation day—the feats of a 
glorious past. Throughout their long 
history they have had the unhappy dis- 
tinction of living astride the path that 
has been trod by a succession of ruthless 
dictators and they have had the added 
inconvenience of living cheek and jowl 
with aggressive neighbors. 

Forced to take the side of Nazi Ger- 
many in World War II, the Western al- 
lies took cognizance of the compulsion 
under which this great people were 
forced to suffer and our ultimate decla- 
ration of war against Bulgaria was a rou- 
tine matter and did not conceal our re- 
luctance to engage in conflict with a 
nation that even then had furnished so 
many stalwart volunteers for our own 
Armed Forces. 

The irony of the situation is revealed 
by the fact that throughout the conflict 
Russia did not even bother to declare war 
on Bulgaria. As soon, however, as the 
hostilities with Germany were concluded, 
Russia promptly declared war on the 
Bulgarians and aided by subversives 
from within took over the prostrate na- 
tion and placed their puppets in control. 
There then followed a brief sequence of- 
events of which we—the Western allies— 
can never be proud; namely, President 
Roosevelt gave a free hand to Churchill 
in the Balkan countries and Churchill in 
turn gave Stalin a free hand in Bulgaria. 
And from that moment to this very hour 
those great, liberty-loving people have 
had to submit to the cruelest type of 
dictatorial domination. 

All Americans today are keenly alive 
to the great and ever increasing contri- 
butions that are being made by the Bul- 
garians in our midst who have found in 
these United States a haven for the op- 
pressed. At the same time there must 
be an increasing awareness that our dis- 
service to Bulgaria at the time of the 
Russian takeover can only be remedied 
by our support of their national aspira- 
tions from hereon. We applaud the 
laudable ambitions of the Bulgarian Na- 
tional Front of America and we shall 
support, all the way, their determination 
that their beloved homeland shall once 
more be free. 


February 26 
Where Are We Going? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently there appeared in the Rankin 
County (Miss.) News a reprint of 
thought-provoking article written by Dr. 
Robert Morris, president of the Univer- 
sity of Dallas. Dr. Morris article, in 
my opinion, is such a timely dissertation 
on our current policies in with 
the Congo situation that I am including 
it herewith as part of my remarks: 

WHERE Are WI Gorno? 
(By Dr. Robert Morris) 

(Eorror's Nore.—Dr. Robert Morris, prési- 
dent of the University of Dallas, was for- 
merly chief counsel of the Senate's Subcom- 
mittee on Internal Security.) 

Adlai Stevenson, who has the title of U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations, recently 
said, Then the United Nations will need its 
own United Nations peace force, capable of 
deterring or subduing the strongest combi- 
nations which might be raised against it.” 
In the same talk he also said, “Events in the 
Congo have shown how vital it is that the 
United Nations retain and develop further 
the capacity to act for peace, to deploy mili- 
tary forces with speed and precision 

At about the same time (August, 1961) 
he wrote, “I believe with him (Einstein) 
that we must be prepared in the West for 
the restraints on self-interest which a world- 
wide system of law and policing implies.” 

I submit that this man cannot represent 
the United States when he says these things. 
He really qualifies as the U.N. Ambassador 
to the United States because he is clearly 
advocating the supremacy of the U.N. over 
his own country. 

When the United States submitted to the 
U.N. Charter it received specific assurances, 
from Secretary of State Stettinius and others 
against what Adlai Stevenson is now recom- 
mending. 1 

One may say that these utterances are 
mere expressions of idealism, remote from 
reallty. Lest you take assurance from this 
thought, however, look at what is happening 
in Katanga. And in looking at Katanga 
we should remember that the U.N. Charter 
itself assures repeatedly against interven- 
tion in matters which are essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any state. 

When Patrice Lumumba, a notorious Com- 
munist, was installed as head of the Congo 
in the late spring of 1960, Moise Tshombe, 
the leader of Katanga, understandably re- 
fused to subordinate himself and his people 
to Lumumba’s Central Congolese Govern- 
ment. Despite Lumumba’s political colora- 
tion, he had the strong support of Christian 
Herter, our Secretary of State, who brought 
him to Washington and gave him a prestige 
bath. Immediately we, the U.N. and news 
media generally dubbed Tshombe a “seces- 
sionist," even though he had never submitted 
to any unification, 

I heard President Kennedy state recently 
that we are committed to a policy of self- 
determination for all peoples. Katanga, of 
all African political entities deserves self- 
determination the most. Its industry, or- 
derly government and self-dependence are 
well known. It wants to be free, particularly 
free of Communist rule. 

For these impious motives, and these 
alone, Tshombe is a “threat to the peace 
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of the world” and the U.N, uses this pretext 
to scuttle all its commitments against in- 
tervention in the domestic affairs of any 
nation. 

Looking to the future, will Adlai Steven- 
son's U.N. “peace force” be employed to 
crush the aspirations of other peoples to 
be free of Communist rule? If the U.N. 
police force will be the strongest force in 
the world, what of our own aspirations to 
remain free? 

All the State Department says, in the face 
of these grave developments, is that Adoula 
is as anti-Communist as Tshombe. That 
does not justify the intervention. It only 
turns it into a disclaimer that the Illegal 
intervention is not on behalf of Soviet 
hegemony. 

But, even on that score, I remember its 
assurances that Castro was not a Commu- 
nist, promulgated as late as 10 months after 
he was in power. I remember Secretary 
Herter’s embrace of Lumumba. 

And if Adoula is anti-Communist why did 
he appoint Bocheley-Davidson, a strident 
Communist, to be administrator over Ka- 
tanga? Why is his first deputy, Gizenga 
himself? Why are his Minister of Interior 
and Minister of Justice Communists? 

The world that aspires to be free should 
long remember the contribution of Moise 
Tshombe. He has given us 18 months in 
Africa, But he has also put into focus the 
motives of men who seem bent on crushing 
everything he and we stand for. 


The 50th Anniversary in Congress for 
Senator Carl Hayden, of Arizona 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, this week 
I will celebrate my 50th birthday. When 
I consider how old I sometimes feel, it is 

à refreshing thought to remember that 
Senator Cant Haypen began his legisla- 
tive life in 1912 during the same week 
that I was born. 

It is therefore with a certain amount 
of awe at this man’s energy, strength 
and endurance, that I take the floor to- 
day to saluate him on the occasion of 
the completion of 50 years of distin- 
guished service to his State and to the 
Nation. 

The story of Cart Hayven is the story 
of the development of modern-day Amer- 

He first entered public service at 
the turn of the century at a time when 
Most of the scientific advancements 
Which we now take for granted had not 
yet been achieved. During his career 
in Congress the automobile, the tele- 
Phone, the airplane, have all taken their 
Place among the commonplace. And 
just this week the Nation which used 
horse and buggy when he was born has 
Sent a man three times around the world 
at 17,000 miles per hour. 

The increasing power which has come 
With America's material 
Wealth has brought increased responsi- 
bility both at home and abroad. Senator 
Cart Havnen throughout his career has 
met these responsibilities with energy 

and imagination. His reputation as a 

legislator’s legislator is well deserved. 
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He has attained it and maintained it 
over a span of years which has seen 
many lesser men come and go. Many 
of those who have served in the Con- 
gress with Cart Haypen have received 
more publicity and more notoriety at 
any one particular moment in their 
political career. But in the long-term 
history of America his name will have a 
place above theirs. For while they made 
headlines he made progress. 

What I am saying, in essence, is that 
while we celebrate today a quantitative 
record which Cart Haypen has estab- 
lished in the annals of American polit- 
ical history, what we should really cele- 
brate are the many qualitative records 
which he has established during his 
long tenure. The example of service 
which he has set during the last 50 
years is one to which we must all strive 
as we do our legislative jobs in the 
troublesome years ahead. I hope that 
we will have his leadership with us for 
many years to come. 


Prefers Democrats on Bench 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial regarding 
the selection of judges which appeared 
in the Adrain (Mich.) Daily Telegram 
of February 8, 1962: 

PREFERS DEMOCRATS ON BENCH 

The American Judicature Soclety has com- 
piled a summary of President Kennedy's ap- 
pointments to the Federal bench. There 
have been 62 appointments to date of these, 
59 are Democrats, 3 Republicans. One of 
the three Republican appointments did not 
get through the Senate. 

This lopsided partisan balance is surprising 
only because Mr. Kennedy, before election, 
indicated that something other than parti- 
san bias would enter into his selection of 
Federal judges. In August 1960, almost 
8 months before the election, he wrote 
the president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion: “I would hope that the paramount 
consideration in the appointment of a judge 
would not be his political party, but his 
qualifications for the office. Please be as- 
sured of my cooperation in the effort to 
achleve your objectives in this regard.” 

Obviously, partisan considerations enter 
into the selection of judges. But they 
should not be the only consideration. It is 
difficult to believe that in considering ap- 
pointments to the Federal bench that Mr. 
Kennedy has found such qualities as learn- 
ing in the law, patience, dignity and fairness 
& monopoly of persons associated with the 
Democratic Party. But the record shows out 
of 62 appointments, only 3 Republicans 
appear to have met the administration's re- 
quirements. 

The result, of course, is that the Federal 
judiciary is being loaded with Democrats. 
President Kennedy still has authority to 
appoint 73 new judges and to fill 22 vacan- 
cles. When he took office, Democrats held 52 
percent of the Federal judgeships. It would 
seem that this percentage is bound to in- 
crease greatly in the near future. 
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Lionel H. DeRemer, Pioneer Flier, Dies 
on Eve of National Recognition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Lionel H. DeRemer, pioneer aviator who 
held U.S. pilot’s license No. 115, died in 
Bay City, Mich., last week on his birth- 
day, February 13, only a few days be- 
fore the Bay City Chamber of Commerce 
planned to honor him on the 50th anni- 
versary of the award of his flier’s license 
following a flight at the Nassau Boule- 
vard Field, Long Island, on April 13, 1911. 
He was also to have received a bronze 
plaque at the Smithsonian Institution 
within a few weeks as a pioneer aviator. 

When he died last Wednesday the Bay 
City Times published the following ac- 
count of his career: 

Lionel H. (Nello) DeRemer, 73-year-old 
pioneer Bay City filer, who held the 115th 
aviator's license issued in the United States, 
died on his birthday yesterday at 7:15 p.m. 
in General Hospital. 

Mr. DeRemer had been not only a stunt 
filler but a musician and a jack-of-all-trades 
around radio station WBCM for 30 years 
before he retired to help his wife, Annette, 
with her dancing school. 

He was to have been honored with a spe- 
cial “Lionel DeRemer Day” at Wurtsmith 
Air Force Base, Oscoda, in April on the 50th 
anniversary of winning his pilot's license. 

A trip to the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D.C., was also scheduled to pre- 
sent him with a bronze plaque for his pio- 
neering in aviation. 

After becoming the 115th licensed pilot 
in America, he immediately went into stunt- 
ing and barnstorming at State fairs around 
the country. 

Airplanes were pretty shaky in those days, 
and once, while flying over New York City, 
he was forced to land in Central Park. His 
clippings (he loved scrapbooks) show that 
he was arrested for investigation in this 
caper. 

He was born in Harrison February 21, 1889. 
He came to Bay City with his family when 
he was a year old. 

The early-day stunt flyer, who loved to 
recall aviation hazards, had friends in all 
strata of society. 

As a child, Mr. DeRemer joined his father 
and brother, who were professional musi- 
clans, as a member of the DeRemer orches- 
tra and band, playing for dances and occa- 
sional funerals. Later he played with pit 
orchestras in theaters in Bay City, Saginaw, 
and Flint. 

In early 1910 Mr. DeRemer and George 
MacBride, his partner in wireless telegraphy 
experiments, built a single-surface, Curtiss- 
type biplane which they had purchased in 
knockdown from a company in St. Louls, 
Mo. It was powered by a two-cycle Pierce- 
Budd motor, built at the time in Bay City. 

With no previous flying training, Mr. De- 
Remer took the ship up. It lifted only 20 
feet and crashed, in high wind. After at- 
tending fiying schools in St. Louis and New 
York, he was granted his pilot's license, No. 
115, from the Aero Club of America on 
April 19, 1912. 

Meanwhile, his father had organized a 
stock company to purchase a secondhand 
plane for exhibition flying. Mr. DeRemer 
began flying this model B, Wright biplane 
at the State fair in Detroit in the fall of 1912. 
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his most important engagements a flight 
at the State fair in Detroit in the fall of 1912. 
He knew the Wright brothers, Orville and 
Wilbur, who invented the airplane, took les- 
sons from them and flew with them in 
Dayton, Ohio. 

He based his model B plane at a field 
owned by the North American Chemical Co., 
then operating here. The field is now known 
as James Clements Memorial Airport. 

In late 1912, Mr. DeRemer went to Corpus 
Christi, Tex., to become chief instructor for 
the Mills School of Aviation. He fitted out 
his plane with pontoons and made the first 
fight from water takeoff in Texas before a 
large and curious crowd. 

Later he opened an aviation school at 
Wenona Beach. On the afternoon of August 
2, 1914, he was flying his plane from the 
beach to Bay City when it caught fire over 
Belinda Street Bridge. He brought the plane 
down in the Saginaw River safely, but was 
unable to put out the fire and had to swim 
to shore. The plane was a complete wreck 
and never salvaged. The flight was De- 
Remer's last as a pilot. 

After his flying days, Mr. DeRemer went 
back to music, playing in the pits of Butter- 
pone theaters in Bay City, Saginaw, and 
Flint. 

But in the early 1930’s, talking movies 
put an end to the pit musician. 

That’s when he went into radio as a musi- 
cal director. He joined WBCM here in 1928, 
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retiring in August 1958. He was not only a 
musical director, he also announced pro- 
grams, reported news, and swept out the 
studio. 

Mr. DeRemer, during his theater days, met 
many of the great stars of the theater when 
they came to the Saginaw Valley on tour. 
He played for the three Barrymores, Ethel, 
John, and Lionel, He remembers the Shakes- 
pearean actors, David Warfield and George 
Arliss. 

Among other lustrous stars he met when 
they appeared at the Washington Theater 
here were Chauncey Olcott, Eva Tanguay, 
Maude Adams and Billie Burke, whom he 
liked best of them all. She remembered him 
each time she returned for a Bay City 
appearance. 

Between 1905 and 1917 Mr. DeRemer 
played in Herbert Milliken’s orchestra here: 
the trumpet for musical comedies, the piano 
for dramatic shows. 

While helping direct the dancing school 
in recent years, he also played with local 
musicians at civic functions. 

Only several months ago he noted interest 
in studying “more about electronics, if I only 
were younger.” He said “the space age has 
caught my imagination.” 

Mr. DeRemer was a member of the musi- 
cian's union in Bay City and Saginaw and 
leaves besides his widow, who lives at 238 
North Madison Avenue, a son, Kenneth, of 
Florida, and a grandchild. 


[In percent] 


February 26 
Questionnaire Results 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, coinciding 
with the beginning of this session of 
the Congress, I sent a questionnaire into 
89,923 homes in the Fourth Congressional 
District of the State of Washington to 
obtain the views of my constituency on 
various issues before us. By last week, 
19,471, or nearly 22 percent, had been 
completed and returned to me. 

I am proud that so many residents of 
my district are actively participating in 
governmental affairs in this way, and 
that thousands of those who replied to 
the questionnaire also enclosed helpful 
comments in explanation of their views. 

Today I sent a copy of the tabulation 
to President Kennedy for his informa- 
tion and consideration, and I include the 
tabulation at this point in the RECORD 
for the information of my colleagues: 


4th Congressional District (12 counties) Yes No No 
1, Hr med Chine ie we pombe vce ered neem e TOAS ee oone I SrA pe OR OS aF 2 40 52 8 
2. Should the U; States 7 poe ping Pher goods to Communist countries 90 5 
3. Do ost United States N the atmosphere 62 23 15 
4 In Secret cee ete i tern . 1 Fe 
presen! or new mestie Prora. ee . ⁰!k——-õ.ͤĩ a rs 
5. Des favor the administration’s proposed $20, raga reaper civil defense program to construct community fallout shelters. . 19 7¹ 10 
F 
Q Increase postal rates for the 5 „ K 
7. pn shen e aun! appropri 755 FCC G e 1 
c.) Federal funds for teachers’ salaries 15 06 19 
1 CF fi ts to hel; t in sending dependents to college. 8 2 12 
n for recente mee’ = mses in sen: 
8. Do you favor com medical care for < social 2 37 56 7 
9, Do you su; the wil po SEER NSS ETS IIE EDR SS AE 38 25 39 
10, Do you the Government should build a nationwide federallzed po 1 TT. ĩ ͤ 0 itided Santi sl al eke 17 60 3 
2 Are 98 ofa Programs, do yon 8 tho States of Washington a — aA O TR AAA E ARE E E 33 45 n 
Continuation of t 75 program (10 per (10 percent acreage cut, price 1 7 at 8344 percent of t 8 AS 3 
§ ner iene Er ofa Wheat mer marketing ne propria Sette bushel control rather than acreage controls. = 3) 37 27 36 
BE of Government control programs to additional farm commodities. 6 6 — 
d) Reduction of Government control over agriculture. 75 S 17 
Give Gas Pipeline the Green Light GIVE Gas PIPELINE THE GREEN LICHT ers but in this case the regulatory machinery 
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HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Colorado Interstate Gas Co., with head- 
quarters in Colorado Springs, Colo., has 
- proposed an expansion program of great 
importance to natural gas consumers in 
my district, as well as other areas. This 
project was filed in November 1958, and 
it is still pending before the Federal 
Power Commission. I wish to include in 
my remarks an editorial from the Denver 
Post commenting on the unreasonable 
delay in approving the plans for this ex- 
pansion program and expressing the 
hope that this project will receive early 
approval, 

The editorial follows: 


Three years and 3 months ago Colorado 
Interstate Gas Co. and El Paso Natural Gas 
Co. asked the Federal Power Commission to 
approve plans for a $151-million pipeline 
expansion program to provide more gas for 
consumers in eastern Colorado, Cheyenne and 
southern California, 

Today, believe it or not, the application 
is still awaiting a decision. Hearings on the 
proposal before an FPC examiner in Wash- 
ington have not been concluded. Testimony 
in the case now exceeds 13,000 pages and, as 
one member of the FPC has ruefully re- 
marked, “the end is nowhere in sight.” 

Meanwhile, the gas supply situation in 
this area is very tight and a serious short- 
age of gas may develop next winter if the 
project is not approved and built by that 
time. 

Recently some householders in northern 
Colorado were asked to turn down the ther- 
mostats on their gas furnaces to stretch 
fuel supplies, So far this winter the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Corp. has lost 5 days of 
work at its Pueblo plant. The reason: No 
gas, 

Utilities are supposed to be regulated by 
the Government In the Interest of consum- 


is moving so slowly that the public could 
be seriously hurt. 

Fortunately, members of the FPC them- 
selves are growing concerned over the snail's 
pace of the hearings and the stalling tactics 
being used by a rival company of El Paso 
Natural Gas. The tactics include efforts to 
introduce extraneous issues into the testi- 
mony, 

A few days ago the FPC spoke sharply 
regarding the need for an early end to the 
hearings. Whether the hearing examiner 
will heed this warning remains to be seen. 

The 8151-million project was approved 
once by an FPC examiner. It was approved 
once by the FPC Itself. It has been approved 
by the utilities commission of California. 

It is being supported by the utilities com- 
missions of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Utah, Nevada, and Wyoming. It has the 
approval of the Public Service Co. of Colo- 
rado, the largest customer of Colorado Inter- 
state. 

Only standouts against the project are the 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., which 
wants to become a seller of gas in the lucra- 
tive California market; the city of Denver 
and the Colorado Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. 
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Denver and the Colorado PUC are no 
longer actively opposing the project. In 3 
years and 3 months they have been unable 
to show it would not be In the public interest 
to have it built. 

But they have not come out in favor of 
the project. Their support would simplify 
the issues before the FPC and, in all proba- 
bility, would contribute to an early decision 
on whether to permit construction to start. 

It is the position of Denver and the PUC 
that they would be willing to trade their 
support of the project for a promise by Colo- 
rado Interstate Gas Co. not to seek a gas 
rate increase before January 1, 1965. 

There is nothing wrong with trying to 
drive that kind of bargain except that it 
obviously cannot succeed and the longer the 
city and the PUC hold out in thelr effort to 
obtain unattainable terms, the longer the 
controversy will last. 

Colorado Interstate has already promised 
it will not seek a rate increase before Janu- 
ary 1, 1965, because of the new investment it 
would have in proposed new pipelines. It is 
Unwilling to promise it might not seek a rate 
increase for some other reason, now unfore- 
Seen, such as an increase in wages or taxes. 

In 3 years and 3 months the proposed $151 
million project has been examined and re- 
examined by hosts of experts and no valid 
objection to it has been found. 

We believe it should be given a green light 
by the FPC and that the city of Denver and 


the Colorado PUC should join in urging its . 


early approval. 


Thank You, Mr. and Mrs. Ribicoff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, a 
treat amount of talk has been directed 
at the control feature of the King- 

Anderson medical care bill. It is main- 
tained that there is free choice of doc- 
tors now but with a foot in the door who 
Can say what will happen? The past is 
Prolog and it points to the fact that 
Once established these programs grow 
and grow, the restrictions become 
Breater and greater, and the area of 
individual freedom of choice becomes 
less and less. 

Dr. L. C. Roettig, member of the edi- 
torial advisory board of the Academy of 
Medicine of Columbus, Ohio, and Frank- 

County, wrote the following interest- 
ing letter which appeared in the January 
1962 issue of the organization’s maga- 
zine, Bulletin. 

The letter follows: 

THANK You, Mr. anp Mus. RIBICOFF 

Columbus was-recently treated to one of 
the finest examples of the split bureaucratic 
Personality that has ever occurred. When 
We say “split bureaucratic personality” we 
Mean split as far as his attitude toward 
Medicine is concerned. The Columbus 
papers duly reported on their front pages 
the trip made by Mrs. Ribicoff, the wife of 
the Director of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to University Hos- 
Pital for a nose operation, They gave due 
te enition to Dr. Saunders for developing 
ha, type of operation which she came to 

ve performed. Later they also reported 
On the front page that her husband, Mr. 
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Abraham Ribicoff, had returned to Colum- 
bus for a complete physical checkup, having 
been favorably impressed by our health cen- 
ter at the time when he visited his wife 
while she was a patient here. 

The point that the newspapers, however, 
did not make and did not call to the at- 
tention of the public was that here was a 
perfect example of a highly placed Govern- 
ment bureaucrat who ayowedly would like 
to shackle the American public with a grad- 
ually increasing form of socialized medicine, 
doing exactly the thing that would be im- 
possible if his system of medicine were 
eventually fastened upon the American pub- 
Me, Mr. and Mrs. Ribicoff used to the fullest 
extent the right of freedom of choice of 
physicians, coming to Columbus to the doc- 
tor whom they felt was best qualified to 
take care of their physical disabilities. If 
Mr. Ribicoff’s proposed Government control 
of medicine should ever come about, this 
free choice of physician would be eventually 
denied to everyone except perhaps the bu- 
reaucrats controlling the program. 

The Ribicoff's visit to Columbus is com- 
parable to the example which Mr. Walter 
Reuther set when he had his last hos- 
pitalization, Mr, Reuther, as is well known, 
chose to go to Henry Ford Hospital in 
Detroit to receive his care instead of the 
Metropolitan Hospital where his union 
members have to go in order to take ad- 
vantage of the UAW's prepaid medical care 
plan. 

Both examples should be given more wide- 
spread public display and we should, indeed, 
thank Mr. and Mrs. Ribicoff for demon- 
strating so beautifully one of the strongest 
points of our American system of medicine 
free choice of physicians. 9 


National Brotherhood Week and the 
Volunteer Hospital Worker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
last week as we observed National 
Brotherhood Week, I was reminded of 
the following lines: 

Of a truth, men are mystically united: A 
mysterious bond of brotherhood makes all 
men one.—Thomnas Carlyle, “Essays: Goethe's 
Works.” 


Anyone wtih a passing acquaintance 
with history or a nodding familiarity 
with the national and international 
events of his own lifetime would tend 
to doubt that mankind has achieved a 
mystiéal unity or a mysterious bond of 
brotherhood that makes all men one. 
We are facing in our own time the most 
malevolent threat yet concocted by the 
mind of man: nuclear war. It is the 
purpose of National Brotherhood Week 
to remind us that the idea of brother- 
hood is not an impractical dream or a 
visionary’s fantasy. In proportion as the 
strains, and, indeed, the terrors, of liv- 
ing increase, so faith in mankind and the 
desire for peaceful community become 
more urgent. Brotherhood suggests the 
way in which an individual can unite 
these two ideals; through faith in man 
peaceful community can be achieved. 
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True faith in man, however, is not 
blind optimism, 


No one can be perfectly free— 


Spencer remarked— 
till all are free; no one can be perfectly 
moral till all are moral; no one can be per- 
fectly happy till all are happy. 


That man can achieve freedom, mo- 
rality, and happiness is our humani- 
tarian faith, 3 

Brotherhood Week serves to remin 
each of us that we have an obligation 
to each other. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
much interested to hear how one of my 
constituents, Arthur Murray Aibinder, is 
serving his fellow men. Mr. Aibinder 
recently wrote to me about his service 
as a volunteer hospital worker. I 
should like my colleagues to read some 
of his thoughts. Mr. Aibinder writes: 

During visiting hours the ward might be 

crowded with parents, friends, and relatives. 
However, little Johnny has no one at his bed- 
side. It is not being overly dramatic to say 
that little Johnny is crying for he frequently 
does at such times. A volunteer approaches 
John’s bedside, talks to him, and engages 
him in a game of checkers. In a short time 
Johnny is smiling and delighted to have won 
the game. 
A patient who has just been admitted can 
be comforted by a visit from the volunteer 
prior to and following visits from the pro- 
fessional staff. 

Engaging a ward of youngsters in a game 
of Twenty Questions, or playing a game of 


very entertaining. 
volunteer must have a natural feeling of 

on for his fellow human beings 
which is conveyed to the patient. 

Recently while visiting an adult service 
to learn if there are any other teenage pa- 
tients, I was asked to visit an adult. We dis- 
cussed “things in general” for over an hour, 
and our conversations have lasted just as 
long during following visits to the hospital, 

Patients—young and old—need a friend, 
people who really care. 

Financially, the volunteer receives nothing, 
spiritually, he becomes a millionaire. 

There are many other aspects of volunteer 
work. Helping the nurses to distribute re- 
freshments, translating patient-staff conver- 
sations, clinic clerical work, and reception to 
name a few. 

I have only discussed in detall the aspects 
of volunteer work in which I actively par- 
ticipate. 

It should be brought to light that whether 
a volunteer is putting pills in boxes or in 
actual conversation with the patients on the 
ward he is contributing a valuable service. 


Mr. Speaker, the volunteer hospital 
worker exemplifies the spirit of Brother- 
hood Week. 


Promise of the New Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in the Monroe (Mich.) Evening 
News, February 14, 1962: 
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PROMISE OF THE New FRONTIER 


Pointing to such close economic and social 
advisers as Arthur Schlesinger, Walter Heller, 
W. W. Rostow and Chester Bowles, there are 
some who are prone to suggest that many 
of the Kennedy administration policies are 
characteristic of a premeditated trend in 
economics something akin to that practiced 
in Sweden. Such a socialistic economic sys- 
tem has been called controlled capitalism or 
capitalism-socialism. In such a situation, 
industry is held in private hands while such 
matters as national economic planning are 
subject to manipulation by the government 
through such devices as wage, price and 
profit controls. 

A recent issue of US. News & World Re- 
port contemplates the possibility of such a 
trend in the United States under the Ken- 
nedy administration. According to the 
article, a planned economy in the United 
States would come about by giving the Pres- 
ident many powers he does not now possess. 
Supervision over wages, prices and costs 
would be widened. The article also noted 
that one of the Kennedy planners has said 
that if the Central Government should be 
given more power over the economy, our 
gross national production could be Increased 
by $100 billion. 

It may be that the farm program that has 
been proposed is an advance prospectus. 
Similar to the gaundy junk mall we all get, 
the program contains a picture of brilliant 
colors of what is offered, higher prices for 
farmers, a cut of $5 Dillion in the cost of 
the present farm program reducing the load 
on taxpayers, a heavier cut in croplands, with 
some farms near cities converted into recre- 
ation areas for townfolks. 

But like the junk mail offering, the price 
is carefully concealed until the last. It is 
the turning over to Government of greater 
control over the farmer and his operation. 
In reality it looks as if it would give the 


Faced with two such alternatives, there 
ia little doubt which way most farmers 
would go. How far the administration plans 
to go in the same direction in other parts 
of oe economic field, we will have to wait 
and see, 


Man’s Finest Hour 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
today Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., re- 
ceived the formal tribute our Nation 
and the Congress pays its greatest he- 
roes, 

His victory in space marks a milestone 

of progress by the United States and 
joins Colonel Glenn with our heroes of 
the past who have dedicated their lives 
to achievements which have perpetuated 
this country. 
It is impossible at this time to realize 
the historical impact of this success that 
will only become fully evident as the 
generations pass. 

As Americans, we can be truly proud 
of the forthright manner in which we 
have gone about this mission into space 
and the emphasis which has been placed 
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on the importance of the individual un- 
der our form of government. 

An excellent editorial by Mr. David 
Lawrence, entitled “Man’s Finest Hour” 
in the March 5, 1962, issue of U.S. News 
& World Report, I am sure mirrors the 
thought of the Nation and should be 
preserved in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
in recognition of this momentous event, 

The editorial follows: 

Man's Finest HOUR 
(By David Lawrence) 

Millions of people throughout the United 
States and millions overseas joined in spon- 
taneous prayer as they awaited for the fate- 
ful word that Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., had 
descended safely after circling the earth 
three times on Tuesday, February 20, 1962. 

The event was historic, not merely because 
of the conquest of space by an American 
astronaut, but because of the worldwide 
manifestation of an impulse that came from 
the hearts of millions of human beings 
everywhere. It was probably the most uni- 
versal expression of the spiritual feeling of 
mankind that we have witnessed in our 
time. 

Both television and radio brought the word 
to Americans, but overseas—where they had 
only radio contact—there was equal excite- 
ment. When in history have so many per- 
sons been united in fascinated wonder and, 
indeed, in such common anxiety, lest a single 
human being lose his life? 

Any one of the multiple gadgets in the 
mechanism could have failed. The man, 
tightly positioned in the capsule—from 
which it would have been impossible for 
him to have emerged through his own ef- 
forte—spoke often over the radio as he 
traveled around the earth three times in 
5 hours, Somehow, there was a feeling that 
this part of the journey would probably 
come out all right, because unmanned ve- 
hicles had often accomplished it. But what 
of the descent? 

As the people listened for word from the 
astronaut, they became apprehensive. They 
waited in grim silence. Neither the tele- 
vision cameras nor the recording instru- 
ments could as yet tell the world what it 
most wanted to know. For 45 minutes there 
was suspense. People asked each other: 
How long a time must elapse during the 
descent, and, after the capsule touched the 
water, how long before it could be recovered? 

Wherever people were watching or listen- 
ing—in public places, railroad stations, 
stores, factories, business offices, and schools, 
as well as in countless homes—tens of mil- 
lions of men and women began at that time 
their spontaneous prayers. They prayed that 
this selfless man might be spared. They 
prayed that the service he had endeavored 
to render to his country would not end in 
tragedy. They listened hopefully and fear- 
fully. They gave thanks when word finally 
came that the capsule had been taken aboard 
a standby vessel of the U.S. Navy and that 
Colonel Glenn had actually emerged safe 
and sound, 

In those few minutes, more people prayed 
together for the same objective than at any 
time in history. Humanity gave vent to its 
most noble instinct—its common sympathy 
and its deep faith in that divine power which 
the finite mind cannot see but can truly feel. 

What a lesson this episode teaches! What 
a message it relays to us In this age of atomic 
weapons and fallout shelters! 

Even Nikita Khrushchey—archfoe of de- 
mocracy and the man who athe- 
ism itself—caught some of the meaning of 
this strange and unprecedented occurrence, 
For, while the Soviets claim that two of their 
astronauts circled the earth last year, neither 
our Government officials nor the scientists of 
the free world have received to this day all 
of the scientific information so necessary to 
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establish the proof of those claims. Presi- 
dent Kennedy, at his press conference a few 
days ago, noted the continuance of this 
secrecy—in contrast to our open society. 

But the head of the Soviet Government 
realized as soon as Colonel Glenn's mission 
was successful that there was an opportunity 
to bring Russia into the orbit of worldwide 
publicity, too. He proposed that America 
join with the Soviet Government to explore 
outer space by cooperative endeavors. 
Whether his suggestion will ever come to 
fruition is uncertain. For the Moscow re- 
gime has made pious recommendations like 
this before in disarmament conferences and 
in the United Nations General Assembly, but 
the Soviets have wiggled out of their prom- 
ises when the end seemed to justify the 
means. 

President Kennedy, however, rightly took 
at face value the Soviet Premier's statement 
and promptly urged that conferences be be- 
gun to put it into effect. It was reasoned 
that nothing would be lost and something 
might be gained by the further exchange of 
views on how outer space can be utilized in 
the cause of world peace, and not just to seek 
advantages in the cold war. 

Will another miracle happen? Could the 
spiritual emotion that swept the world as 
Colonel Glenn was descending to the earth 
be extended to reach the hearts and minds 
of the millions of persons behind the Iron 
Curtain? For by their concerted will they 
can transform a world beset with fears of 
self-destruction into a brotherhood of peace. 

Miracles do happen when the world shows 
its humility in prayer. The voices that be- 
sought Almighty God to save the life of 
Colonel Glenn can speak again, as even more 
of us petition Him to save humanity from 
nuclear war. For those prolonged minutes of 
prayer on Tuesday, February 20, constituted 
man’s finest hour, 


Committee Staffs Are One-Sided 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
because of its general interest to the 
Members I should like to include with 
my remarks an article in today’s Wash- 
ington Post by Roscoe Drummond, en- 
titled “Committee Staffs Are One- 
Sided”: 

COMMITTEE STAFFS Are ONE-SIDED 
(By Roécoe Drummond) 

Bear in mind that during the next few 
months the Congress of the United States 
will: 
1. Make a series of crucial decisions af- 
fecting the fate and future of the Nation, 
including a trade policy which will shape 
our economy for many years. 

2. Conduct at least 35 congressional in- 
vestigations into such matters as tax re- 
form and evidence of graft in the Federal 
highway program. 

And still the Republican Members of 
Congress are being denled—partly by their 
own default and connivance and partly by 
the bald powerplay of the Democratic major- 
ity—the one instrument needed to do their 
job. 

I refer to the woefully inadequate, én- 
feebled, and puny minority party representa- 
tion on the professional staff of the policy- 

and investigative committees of the 
House and the Senate. 
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True, it is the Members of Congress who 
appear to make the decisions, and who in a 
sense do make the decisions. But it is the 
professional committee staffs— the experts, 
the technicians, the research scholars, and 
the investigators—who constitute a power of 
initiative behind the committees. They shape 
the reports which shape the decisions and, 
when properly balanced between the two 
parties, help produce alternative courses of 
policy. 

What has happened? 

An official Republican policy committee 
document shows there is not a single staff 
expert responsible to the minority party on 
10 critical House committees. 

On many of the others the minority rep- 
resentation is either so sparse or so incom- 
petent that they are overwhelmed by the 
sheer numbers of the Demorcatic appointees. 

In the House the Demorcatic Party has a 
3 to 2 majority. The professional staffs of 
the House committees are 14 to 1 Democratic. 

It wasn't this way during the first 2 years 
of the Eisenhower administration when the 
Republicans had control of the House and 
Senate. 

The present imbalance in committee staff- 
ing began in 1955 and has been getting more 
lopsided ever since. 

Why has it happened? 

Because the leadership of the Republican 
Party in Congress has not stood up and 
fought for its rights. 

Because the rank-and-file members of the 
Republican Party in Congress have not stood 
up and insisted that the party leadership 
fight for their rights. 

Because some highly placed Republican 
members of the committees have preferred 
accepting a few personal prerequisites from 
the majority chairmen to making a deter- 
mined, even unpleasant, demand for reform. 

Republican National Committee Chairman 
Representative WILLIAM MILLER of New York, 
knows what needs to be done and wants to 
do it, But he has thrown up his hands hope- 
lessly in the futile effort to enject enough 
gumption into his party to do something. 

Recently two respected Senators, CARL 

, Curtis, of Nebraska, and KENNETH KEATING, 
of New York, offered an amendment to a 
bill which would have made a miniscule be- 
ginning toward reform—1 Republican staff 
expert to 10 Democratic staff e: The 
Democrats instantly rallied to defeat it on 
a straight party vote. 

This is a scandal of national proportions. 
It goes to the very vitals of our two-party 
System of government. If the Republicans 
don't do whatever is necessary to win this 
battle (by rallying to the Curtis initiative 
and fighting for reform in their own com- 
mittees) deserve to continue to lose 
elections—and will. 


ADA Recommendations for 83 
Party in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Republican Party in California has been 
given a five point program by Mr. Jo- 
seph L. Rauh, Jr., vice chairman of 

ricans for Democratic Action and 

c national committeeman 

from the District of Columbia. Evi- 

dently, he has done this in an attempt 
to portray the ADA as nonpartisan. 
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I totally disagree with Mr. Rauh’s pro- 
gram. As a man who has dedicated 
himself to the collectivist cause, he 
hardly qualifies as an authority on Re- 
publican Party affairs. However, I think 
Members of Congress should be familiar 
with his program, since it manifests the 
ADA goal of persuading the Republican 
Party to embrace the collectivist ideol- 
ogy. 

Mr. Rauh outlined his program in an 
interview which he gave to the Los An- 
geles Times on January 26, 1962. The 
following day the interview was reported 
in the Times. I include, under unani- 
mous consent, the report in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
CONSERVATIVES URGED To REPUDIATE RADICAL 

RICHT 
(By Richard Bergholz) 

A leader of liberalism has some advice for 
conservatives: Repudiate the destructive 
right, Just as liberals repudiated the Commu- 
nists long ago.” 

Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., of Washington, D.C., 
former national chairman and now vice 
chairman of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tions, came here Friday to help initiate a 
drive to form a California State council of 
the organization. 

At a Biltmore news conference, Rauh said: 

1. Republican leadership should disas- 
sociate itself utterly and irrevocably from 
the radical right.” 

2. Richard Nixon, former Vice President 
and now a candidate for Governor, should 
“stop slapping the John Birch Society on 
the wrist and repudiate it once and for all.” 

RECANT COMPLIMENTS 


3. Former Senator William Knowland, now 
an Oakland newspaper publisher, should 
“recant his compliments to Dr. Fred Schwarz 
(organizer of the Christian Anti-Communist 
Crusade) .” 

4. Representative Roar WILSON of Chula 
Vista, chairman of the national Republican 
Congressional Campaign Committee, should 
“cease his courtship of the radical right.” 

5. California Republican voters should 
“ride out of the party such Birchite spokes- 
men as Lloyd Wright, Joe Shell, Representa- 
tives John Rousselot and Edgar Hiestand.” 
Wright is running for U.S. Senator, Shell for 
Governor, and the two Congressmen for re- 
election. 

Rauh, who said his organization has about 
45,000 members nationally, argued that “the 
time has come for conservatives to realize 
that they have no more business with the 
radical right than liberals have with the 
Communists.” 

The ADA leader, a Washington attorney, 
said he thinks California needs the proposed 
expansion of the ADA movement because 
“seldom, If ever, has this State more needed 
a platform from which the issues of survival 
and freedom can be discussed with hard 
reality.” 

It isn't getting that kind of discussion 
now, he added. What it's getting is “ghoul- 
ish nonsense, from one end of the State to 
the other.” 

The ADA, which already has a 1,000-mem- 
ber chapter in northern California headed 
by Edward Eichler, of Atherton, will not re- 
cruit or endorse political candidates, Rauh 
said. 

RESULTS COMPARISON 

Nor will it necessarily compete with the 
California Democratic Council, a statewide 
organization of party volunteers and which 
he said was part of the official party organ- 
ization. í 

Rauh said: “I reject and resent the com- 


parison that ADA is to the Democrats what - 


the John Birch Society is to the Repub- 
licans.” i d 
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ADA believes in democratic processes and 
operates openly, whereas the John Birch 


organization plans a for- 
eign policy conference here April 4-6 as the 
first public event in the organizing effort, 


Prepare for Citizenship, Michigan 
Teenager Urges Companions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though not old enough to vote under the 
laws of their respective States, there is 
growing interest in government on the 
part of our teenage citizens. This is a 
very encouraging sign, particularly in 
view of the alarmingly small number of 
today’s citizens going to the polls on 
election day in comparison with the 
number of eligible voters. 

Miss Denise Brooks, one of the junior 
citizens of my District, recently made 
a speech at Government Day cere- 
monies at the Osceola County Court- 
house in Reed City, Mich., in which she 
called upon other teenagers to prepare 
now to accept their responsibilities as 
citizens. 

The speech by Miss Brooks, who is a 
student at the Evart, Mich., High School, 
was given special recognition and this 
included its printing in full in the 
Michigan Courthouse Review and other 
newspapers. 


I believe Miss Brooks is to be con- 
gratulated on her presentation and if 
admonition is heeded by this genera- 
tion of teenagers, our country’s future 
will be in good hands. 


Miss Brooks’ speech follows: 


DUTIES OF THE NONVOTERS IN TODAY'S 
GOVERNMENT 


Government is one of the major factors 
in our lives today. From the cradle to the 
grave, we will come in contact with it, di- 
rectly or indirectly. Soon, we will all be- 
come leaders of one kind or another, whether 
it be in the State, community or in the fam- 
ily. Whatever, we must be special leaders, 
extremely efficient in stimulating others and 
calling forth desired responses from them. 
Whatever our faults now, we must develop 
into tough, energetic, inventive and resource- 
ful people. Certainly you will agree with 
me in thinking that soft-muscled descend- 
ants of those who tamed and settled this 
great Nation could never appreciate the 
sweat that lubricated the process. We must 
start now to prepare ourselves for this great 
responsibility. Here are some of the prob- 
lems we may likely have to face: 

Apathetic Americans who need to be 
awakened to the hand they have in de- 
mocracy. They must not continue to let it 
wither in their hands through disuse. The 


democratic countries. We often find our 
own families being guilty of this misuse 
of freedom’s precious ts. Americans do 


not take their politics seriously enough. We 
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are much more apt to give our time to 
talents, hobbies or social life rather than 
reading about important. issues or persons or 
events of our time. 

It is so easy to say, especially at election 
time, “Gee, just think, in 2 or 3 years, I'll 
be voting. This year’s issues aren’t im- 
portant to me now, I can’t vote anyway. 
I'll just walt "til Ican and catch up on them 
then.” True, it sounds logical that if you 
can't have a say in something, why waste 
the time studying up on it? Here is one 
reason. We must be critical thinkers. In 
voting, especially, it is very easy to accept, 
without logically thinking through, a lot 
of the so-called bait that is handed out 
by some of our national leaders. Therefore, 
is it not also logical that the earlier we 
start exercising our critical thinking in such 
phases as this, the more expert we will be 
in 2 or 3 years? Think about it. 

We have another duty. That is to begin 
now and do everything we can to wipe out 
some of the many plagues of democracy. 
By this I mean, racial prejudice, penetrating 

juvenile delinquency and crime. 
We must destroy such words as wop.“ “Red,” 
“Jap,” “Chink,” and “nigger.” Each time one 
of these ugly words is used, it is as though 
a knife is being thrust into the side of a 
fellow American, and a new hatred to the 
American way of life is being established. 

Now, you will ask me, “Just how shall 
we go about reforming these twisted atti- 
tudes and actions that are growing stronger 
each day?” And I will answer. “There is 
no one way to do it. No pattern to follow. 
No one solution.” That is what makes our 
part as the youth of America so important. 
No two people are alike and no two com- 
munities are alike. Therefore, our job is 
to get together. Nobody can do a job like 
this alone. Find the plague in your commu- 
nity or town, arrange your plan or pattern 
of action and by using any suitable meth- 
od you can, do not let up until you have 
done aN you can to destroy it. It is your 
responsibility, 

In conclusion, I would say that we as 
teenagers, have all the strength and char- 
acter that is necessary to do a job well 
worthy of praise. We need now only to 


there will be a patriotism instilled within 
everyone of us that will be great enough to 
drive us forward to do whatever is expected 
of us. 


The Ham Humbug 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Chi- 
cago Daily News editorial column on 
February 13, carried this review of the 
“imitation” ham controversy. It points 
up the capricious manner in which Sec- 
retary Freeman attempted to interfere 
in ham marketing: 

Court Nars THE Ham HUMBUG 

Some weeks ago we called attention to a 
bit of arrant demagoguery on the part of 

Freeman. 


We are pleased to note that the U.S. Court 
of Appeals in Washington agrees with our 
reasoning. In deciding an appeal brought 
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by Armour & Co. the court called Secretary 
Freeman's order “capricious and arbitrary 
on its face.” “The regulation,” said the court, 
“would have required packers, by this distor- 
tion, to violate the statute which forbids 
misbranding by labeling a genuine ham as 
an ‘imitation.’ ". 

This case will be no help to the effort of 
the Kennedy administration to erase the 
conviction, so strong in many quarters, that 
it is antibusiness. The order on “watered 
hams” ran counter to the position of career 
experts in the Agriculture Department, and 
was in fact a political pandering to the com- 
motion created by a consumer’s magazine 
which alleged that the packers were selling 
water at ham prices. 

The facts are that modern methods of cur- 
ing employ a process of pickling in a water 
solution, instead of smoking and salting. 
Some fluid remains in the ham, but retallers 
testified that this has been reflected in lower 
prices per pound: 

Packers not in interstate commerce were 

not affected by Secretary Freeman’s order. 
They could continue to sell “watered hams“ 
without misbranding them “imitation.” 
This is the sort of strong competition that 
is the best insurance that the public will not 
be overcharged. 
Quite a lot of Secretary Freeman's behavior 
indicates that he does not have much con- 
fidence in the operation of this free enter- 
prise system. It goes far beyond his effort 
to tell housewives that the moist hams they 
have come to prefer were not really hams. 
He was influential in the creation of the pro- 
gram which President Kennedy sent to Con- 
gress providing for tighter controls over 
production to qualify for price supports. 

In one case, at least, the courts have 
stopped the “arbitrary and capricious” use 
of power. The farmers themselves will have 
to refuse Treasury checks offered them at 
the price of accepting a halter. 


Johnson City Is Proud of Commander 
Exum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUISE G. REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mrs. REECE. Mr. Speaker, the First 
District of Tennessee as a whole, and my 
hometown of Johnson City, is particular- 
ly proud that to one of its local boys and 
my late husband, Carroll Reece's mid- 
shipman, Lt. Comdr. John D. Exum, of 
the U.S.S. Noa, should have gone the 
honor of retrieving the space capsule 
ridden by Lt. Col. John H. Glenn. z 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Recor an editorial from the Johnson 
City Press concerning this most happy 
occasion: 

JOHNSON CITY Is PROUD or COMMANDER ExuM 

Nearly every news story is local, including 
one of such worldwide significance as the 
orbital flight of Col. John Glenn. 

Here in Johnson City, we are swelling with 
pride because a hometown boy, John D. 
Exum, was in command of the destroyer Noa 
which pulled Colonel Glenn from the sea. 

Our cartoonist, Jim Counts, polarized 
popular sentiment with his drawing of Com- 
mander Exum reaching over the side of the 
Noa with a net and fishing Colonel Glenn's 
capsule abroad. It didn’t happen just that 


_ way, of course, but no matter. 
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Johnson Citians feel that they have had a 
very direct and personal connection with a 
great event in histery—as indeed they have. 

As for Commander Exum, he was merely 
doing a job and wouldn't want any fuss made 
over him. He is like his mother, Mrs. T, F. 
Exum, who was helping a customer in a 
downtown store where she works, when the 
radio described her son's role in the unfold- 
ing drama. Modestly, Mrs. Exum drew back 
from the spotlight and declined to pose for a 
newspaper photo. 

But many of the rest of us have shown 
no such reluctance. We have been busy re- 
calling that we went to school with Com- 
mander John, played basketball with him, or 
knew him when he was a mere stripling 
back in grammar school, 

And why not? It's good for us, and it’s 
good for Johnson City. We would be a sorry 
lot if we were not proud when one of our own 
turns out to be at the right place at the right 
time—especially at a place and time like last 
Tuesday. 

So the Press-Chronicle offers this addition- 
al salute to Commander Exum, whom the 
late Representative B. Carroll Reece ap- 
pointed to the U.S. Naval Academy in the 
1940's because he seemed the right sort and 
had dreamed of a naval career since high 
school days. He has fulfilled all expectations 
in a most admirable way. We extend to him 
and to his wife, the former Mildred Lee, and 
their two children, best wishes for the 
future. 


Should the United Nations Survive?— 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, no 
one in America today is better qualified 
to appraise the effectiveness of the 
United Nations in attempting to preserve 
peace than Hon. James F. Byrnes, of 
South Carolina. 

On February 6, 1962, in an address be- 
fore the Jackson, Miss., Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mr. Byrnes brought to light many 
of the shortcomings of the United Na- 
tions, and raises some very serious ques- 
tions about its recent actions. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including the text of 
Mr. Byrnes’ speech. 

SHOULD THE UNITED NATIONS SURVIVE? 
(Address by James F. Byrnes, at Jackson, 
Miss., February 6, 1962) 

Since last December many Americans have 
asked the question, “Can the United Nations 
survive?” In recent days an increasing num- 
ber are asking, “Should the United Nations 
survive?” 

To understand the reasons for the ques- 
tions one must revert to the situation ex- 
isting in the closing days of World War II. 
Many people, weary of war with its sufferings 
and sorrow, prayed for a cease-fire, and also 
wanted to establish an tion for the 
peaceful settlement of future international 
disputes. 

No one of the world leaders was more de- 
voted to this ideal than President Roosevelt. 
Wisely, he urged even before the outcome 
of the war was clearly established, that work 
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should be started upon the establishment of 
such a peace organization. He believed that 
as the casualty lists were daily published in 
all the countries participating in that con- 
flict, there would be greater support for 
such an organization. 

As early as February 1945, at Yalta, the 
President urged the adoption of a resolu- 
tion providing for a peace conference to be 
held at San Francisco in the spring of that 
year. 

I was then Director of War Mobilization 
and accompanied the President to the Yalta 
Conference. I found that he was more 
interested in the establishment of the United 
Nations than in any other item on the agen- 
da. He had the support of Churchill. No 
enthusiasm was shown by Stalin for the 
project, though he expressed no opposition. 
Dedicated as the Soviets were to controlling 
the world, he simply was not interested in a 
peace organization. As further evidence of 
his indifference, when the Conference finally 
was scheduled to meet in San Francisco, he 
advised the President that his foreign min- 
ister, Mr. Molotov, would be unable to at- 
tend as he was greatly overworked. 

President Roosevelt promptly sent a mes- 
Sage pleading with him to reverse his de- 
cision. He told Stalin that if a great power 
like the Soviet Republic should fail to send 
its foreign minister to the meeting, it would 
create the impression that the Soviets lacked 
interest in the organization. Stalin persisted 
in his refusal. 

A few days later in April 1945, President 
Roosevelt died. Only then did Stalin send a 
message to President Truman that in view 
of the unfortunate situation throughout the 
world created by the sudden death of Mr. 
Roosevelt, he would reverse his decision and 
send Molotov to San Francisco. 

I recall also that at Yalta when the U.N. 
resolution originally was considered, Stalin 
asked that the Ukraine and Byelorussia be 
invited to become members of the organiza- 
tion. They were not independent states and 
it simply meant giving Russia three votes, 
but neither Churchill nor President Roose- 
velt raised an objection to the request. That 
evening, after the session, when I expressed 
to the President the opinion that giving Rus- 
Sia three votes in the Assembly, when we had 
but one, was a mistake, he told me that he 
feared if he objected, it might endanger the 
adoption of the resolution by the Soviets. 
His theory, too, was that the Security Coun- 
cil would dominate the organiza’ and it 
Would do no great harm if the Soviets did 
have three votes in the Assembly, which he 
visualized merely as a forum for debate. 

When I continued to protest, the President 
Suggested that I take the matter up with 
both Churchill and Stalin. When I talked 
with Churchill, he said as the Soviets would 
have three votes, he was heartily in favor 
of the United States having three. I had 
to return to Washington the following day 
and the President said he would talk to 
Stalin about it. A few days later the Presi- 
dent sent me a message that Stalin promptly 
agreed that we should have an equal number 
of votes in the Assembly. 

A few weeks later President Roosevelt died 
and I left the Government service. At San 
Francisco our delegates and the represent- 
atlves of the State Department, for some 
Teason which I never knew, decided not to 
ask for the three votes. 

In urging that we have three votes, I did 
not anticipate the situation now existing in 
the Assembly where the free world is out- 
numbered, but I simply was opposed to the 
Soviets having three votes to our one. 

Under the charter, a member of the Se- 
curity Council can veto any important action 
of that body. The Soviets have used the veto 
100 times and greatly lessened the influence 
or the Security Council. Representatives of 
the free world were forced to make the Gen- 
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eral Assembly the effective agency of the 
UN. 

In 1950 Dean Acheson, then Secretary of 
State, succeeded in having adopted a reso- 
lution incorporating the principle that when- 
ever there was a breach of the peace, the 
Assembly by a two-thirds vote could override 
a veto of a member of the Security Council. 
Under this authority, the U.N. has performed 
a very useful seryice on several occasions. 

The United Nations of today is not the 
organization we sponsored in 1945. Original- 
ly, it was composed of states that had de- 
clared war against the Axis Powers. At the 
time of creation there were only 50 member 
states. Gradually the number has been in- 
creased until today it is more than doubled. 

Of the 104 members, 34 are Afro-Asian 
States. Most of these were established with- 
in the last few years, and few of them have 
had any preparation for patricipation in the 
solemn decisions of world affairs. Each new 
African State, regardiess of how small its 
population, has a yote in the Assembly equal 
to that of the United States. 

The United Nations is changed not only 
in its membership, but in its purposes. 
The charter, in the first chapter, declares, 
“The purpose of the organization is to main- 
tain international peace and security.” 

Because this is its primary purpose, 
thoughtful people of the world were shocked 
last December when Prime Minister Nehru, 
of India, who for years has posed as the 
apostle of peace, caused his government to 
invade Portugal's Goa, and by force of arms 
conquered this little province. By his action 
he earned an award for superlative hypoc- 
risy. 
It is despicable that while preaching peace, 
Nehru was planning, in violation of India’s 
solemn obligation to the United Nations, to 
take by force from Portugal territory which 
had been hers for more than 450 years. 

If there was any plausible excuse for his 
statement that he was merely liberating 
territory taken from India only a few years 
after Columbus discovered America, then 
with equal plausibility, we could expect the 
American Indians to claim possession of the 
United States taken from them 400 years 
ago. 

It must be said that Nehru's representa- 
tive was frank in his defiant statement to the 
Council, that India would have her way, 
“charter or no charter, Council or no Coun- 
ell.“ 

When it was sought to have the U.N. con- 
demn this outrageous aggression by the hy- 
pocritical Nehru, the Soviets vetoed the res- 
olution of condemnation in the Security 
Council. When our Ambassador, Mr. Steven- 
son, considered submitting the question to 
the General Assembly to override the veto, 
he found he could obtain only about 35 
votes when he would need twice that num- 
ber. 

The action of the United Nations in failing 
to even condemn this aggression by India 
now provokes the question in the minds of 
Americans: “Has the organization become 
useless?” 

If the U.S. Ambassador could not find 
encouragement even to submit to the As- 
sembly a request to carry out the primary 
purpose of the organization, “to maintain 
international peace and security,” then what 
excuse is there for the U.N.? 

The primary purpose of the United Nations 
is ignored by the Afro-Aslan governments 
now dominating the U.N. They think its 
primary purpose is to secure the independ- 
ence of colonials. They accept as gospel the 
language of a resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly last December, declaring 
that “inadequacy of political, economic, 
social, or educational preparedness should 
never serve as a pretext for delaying inde- 
pendence.” 
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The independence of an African tribe 
incapable of maintaining a stable govern- 
ment, ordinarily would not have serious con- 
sequences to other governments, but where 
such a group of people establishing a state, 
are admitted to the United Nations and its 
vote offsets the vote of responsible govern- 
ments, it does affect other peoples, 

And we cannot be proud of the role played 
by the United States under the new condi- 
tions. Last a resolution was intro- 
duced in the U.N. by Liberia calling for an 
inquiry into conditions in Angola. The reso- 
lution charged that innocent, helpless 
Negroes were being exploited by cruel whites. 
Of course, the Soviets voted for it because 
Portugal is anti-Communist. But why did 
the United States vote for it? 

Portugal is a member of NATO. It sup- 
ported the allies in World War II and has 
furnished us with airbases. There was no 
reliable evidence of crimes committed by the 
white people in Angola. Much of the alleged 
disorder is attributed to terrorists of the 
nearby Congo, inspired by Communists. - 

However, the United States has continued 
to support the Soviet Union and the Afro- 
Asian states against our ally, Portugal, 
Arthur Krock, able columnist of the New 
York Times, is quoted as calling the resolu- 
tion supported by us a form of lynch law. 
It does seem that in this and some other cases 
we have recently deserted our friends for our 
foes. 

There is also a very dangerous trend in the 
policy of the organization. The charter 
specifically provides in article II of chapter 
I, paragraph 7, “Nothing contained in the 
present charter shall authorize the United 
Nations to intervene in matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any state or shall require the members 
to submit such matters to settlement under 
the present charter * * +," 

At the time the United States ratified the 
charter, there were in the US. Congress 
many men who favored it because of this lan- 
guage, but now the new coalition of the 
Afro-Asians and Soviets seems determined 
to intervene in the domestic affairs of the 
governments of the free world. 

In South Africa where the white inhabi- 
tants have been consistently anti-Commu- 
nist and pro-American, the government's 
position as to segregation aroused the antag- 
onism of the Afro-Asian bloc and they 
sponsored a resolution which was adopted, 
denouncing the Government of South Africa 
for its attitude on the race question. It was 
supported by the United States. 

If the group now in control of the United 
Nations causes the organization to intervene 
in the internal affairs of South Africa, what 
is there to prevent the same group from 
causing the United Nations to denounce the 
State of Mississippi for arresting the freedom 
riders? 

The United Nations has another problem— 
it faces bankruptcy. Since its establishment, 
the United States has paid approximately 40 
percent of all its expenses. The deficit of 
approximately $160 million is due to money 
spent for the purpose of making war in the 
Congo and the Gaza strip, and assessments 
for these expenditures have not been paid by 
many members. Of this deficit, the Soviets 
and their satellites owe approximately $50 
million. 

To pay this deficit and continue the war 
against Katanga, the United Nations has 
issued $200 million of bonds and asks that 
the United States buy one-half of them. 

These bonds will pay 2 percent interest. 
Today the United States is paying 4 percent 
for money it borrows. President Kennedy 
recommends the investment and says, “It is 
sound for the United Nations and its mem- 
bers.” It may be sound for the United Na- 
tions, but it is not sound for the United 
States. 
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France refused to put one cent in the 
bonds. Britain refused at first but was per- 
suaded by us to make a token purchase. 
It promised to buy $12 million by the end 
of the year. No other government will buy 


United States will pay the entire cost of the 
war in the Congo. 

The President, after telling the Congress 
this was a sound plan said: "These bonds 
will be repaid with interest at the rate of 
1 $10 million a year, as part of 

the regular assessment. Every nation—in- 
cluding the Soviet Union—will thus be re- 
quired to pay its fair share or lose its vote.“ 

The President was misinformed in this. 
Article 19 of the charter provides— 

“A member of the United Nations which 
is in arrears in its payment of its financial 
contribution to the Organization shall have 
no vote in the General Assembly if the 
amount of its arrears equals or exceeds the 
amount of the contributions due from it 
for the preceding 2 full years. The Gen- 
eral Assembly may, nevertheless, permit such 
a member to vote if it is satisfied that the 
failure to pay is due to conditions beyond 
the control of the member.” 

That does not say that a special assess- 
ment to conduct a war shall be included in 
the normal budget. 

In December the U.N. submitted to the 
International Court this question as to 
whether expenses such as those incurred in 
the Gaza strip affair and in the Congo 
war could be charged to the normal budget. 
That question has not been answered. It is 


will lose its vote by failure to pay. 

Even if the International Court decides 
that these war expenditures can be charged 
to the normal budget, the Soviet Union and 
other governments having refused to contrib- 
ute to the war in the Congo will refuse to 
pay any assessment for that war, The Afro- 
Asian bloc having no money and being en- 
tirely willing to let the United States pay 
all expenses of the UN., will not buy any 
bonds. Practically all states having refused 
to pay, they certainly will not vote to deny 
the Soviet Union the right to vote because 
of nonpayment. 

I hope the people will ask the Senator and 

who favor purchasing the 
bonds, whether he would purchase a thou- 
sand dollar bond with his personal money. 
If he would not, certainly he should not vote 
to spend the tax money of the people to 
make such an investment. 

If Congress should vote against purchas- 
ing the bonds, the U.N. officials can then offer 
the bonds for sale to investment bankers of 
the world. I doubt they can sell them, but 
at least an opportunity to purchase will be 
given to those who favor making war against 
Katanga, instead of forcing our taxpayers to 
finance something to which they are opposed. 

The problems now confronting the U.N. 
make it wise for us to take stock of our posi- 
tion. The United Nations is not what it was 
or what it was intended to be. The increase 
of membership from 50 to 104 has made it 
possible for the Afro-Asian bloc, plus the 
Soviet bloc, to dominate it. From experi- 
ence, we know that the Soviet bloc is not 
interested in the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace. It is the greatest threat to 
peace. Peace is not the primary purpose of 
the Afro-Asian states. They are inspired by 
their hatred of the so-called colonial powers, 
like Britain, France, Portugal, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands, who are our friends. If to 
win the support of the various African tribes, 
now established as states, we constantly an- 
tagonize our proven friends, we cannot ex- 
pect their continued friendship. 

We cannot expect all of our allies to con- 
duct their internal affairs as we think they 

should. The difficulties we experience in 
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successfully handling our own domestic prob- 
lems should cause us to realize we cannot 
solve all the problems of all the peoples of 
the world. 

We must realize that the United Nations 
cannot prevent a war between major powers; 
that its chief contribution to the cause of 
peace is as a forum of debate which may 
clarify international issues. 

If the organization is to die, or if we are 
to withdraw from it, the world will not come 
to an end. If it is to survive and we are to 
continue our membership, we must empha- 
size the provision of the charter that pro- 
hibits the United Nations from interferring 
in domestic affairs of a state. 

We must place less reliance upon the 
United Nations and more reliance upon 
NATO and other regional organizations of 
our allies pledged to the preservation of the 
independence of free peoples. 

We must put first things first. As long as 
there exists the threat of the Soviets to domi- 
nate the world, we must postpone expendi- 
tures for projects that may be desirable but 
are not urgent, and devote our money, our 
time and our talents to increasing our mili- 
tary strength so as to insure our freedom. 


The Gallup Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include three articles by Mr. George 
Todt, columnist for the Los Angeles 
Herald-Examiner which has a million 
circulation. These articles deal with 
the Gallup poll. 

I have long been of the opinion that 
Dr. George Gallup attempts to be an 
opinionmaker rather than an opinion 
finder. His polls dealing with an election 
are always objective, and he takes every 
precaution to be accurate for the very 
simple reason that an election following 
these polls will indicate his accuracy. 
Having then proved the accuracy of his 
polls, he has a valuable service to sell 
to anyone wanting to use his polls to 
prove an ideological point, knowing of 
course that there is no following election 
to show how wrong he is. - 

As an example, if I wanted statistics 
to prove that the general public disap- 
proved of foreign aid by 10 to 1, I would 
send my pollsters into certain areas of 
my district and could come up with the 
answers I wanted. The same is true of 
any economic or ideological question. 
I could ask some apparently innocent 
questions to determine the thinking of 
the individual whom I intend to inter- 
view. Having determined that he is 
generally favorable to my desired result, 
I would poll him. If not, I would skip 
him over. This is not objective poll 
taking 


The psychological effect of a poll 
taken by Dr. Gallup is quite impressive 
with the reading public as no one wants 
to be an odd ball but prefers to be num- 
bered among the majority. The ques- 
tion of right-or wrong seldom enters 
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into his thinking. His conclusion is gen- 
erally wrong because either the major 
or minor premise of the theorem is 


wrong. 
The articles follow: 
Has THE U.N. Fanen? 
(By George Todt) \ 


“It is not every question that deserves an 
answer.”—Syrvs. 

“The Gallup poll is neither an idol nor a 
sacred cow insofar as I am concerned,” Con- 
gressman JaMEs B. Urr, of neighboring Santa 
Ana, told me recently. 

“When it purports to show that 89 percent 
of the American people think the United Na 
tions Organization has done a wonderful 
job—well, Mr. Gallup must not have sent 
any of his 1,648 questionnaires to people in 
my district.” 

The fiery little Congressman is one who has 
& bill presently in Congress to take the 
United Nations out of the United States— 
and the United States out of the United 
Nations. 

U.N. CONTROLS US 

Before afficionados of the UN. cry out in 
mortal hurt, permit me to point out that 
this bill—considering the ideological makeup 
and complexion of both Congress and the 
administration—is going exactly nowhere in 
this session of 

But it does point up, regardless of Mr. Gal- 
lup's bland assertions to the contrary, that 
the U.N. does not have the complete confi- 
dence of a large segment of the American 
people. 

Let's stop kidding ourselves. 

The operating personnel of the U.N. is 40- 
percent Communist and votes Red en masse. 
Some of the neutral nations play ball in the 
same camp, despite our bribes known as 
foreign aid. 

The U.N. handling of war in Korea, Congo, 
and India has done much to raise doubts and 
alarm Americans in both parties. 

The overzealousness of certain UN. ad- 
herents to take us into world government— 
which is bound to be Marxist Socialist under 
present conditions—does not increase U.N. 

pularity here. 

P he rite a be added to, but why bother? 

Reasonable , both pro and con, must 
realize by this time that U.N. popularity and 
respect for it has waned. 

The answer does not lie in vicious dia- 
tribes against those who point out our prob- 
lems and mistakes. Let's have a solution. 

Actually, I do not see how the U.N. can 
long continue to pretend to speak for a 
world which is half slave and half free. 

It seems to me a form of global schizo- 
phrenia. 

The alternative to breakup of the U.N. to- 
day is not the strawman of war or “isola- 
tion”—and anyone who takes such an ab- 
surd position is an extremist. What is 
another avenue which we might take now? 

LION AND LAMB 


I think that going back to regional al- 
Hances of nations based on mutual, sympa- 
thetic aims—military, economic, cultural, 
and respect for religious practices—is more 
practical than trying to make the lion and 
the lamb lle down together. 

This course is only.practical when a new 
lamb is the main course for the lion on 
succeeding mornings. 

Suppose we and the Communists were 
in opposing blocs of nations in routine 
alliances, instead of the present U.N. ar- 
Tangement; would this mean no contact 
between the groups? 

Not at ali—at least not EIAS un- 
less so desired. 

But the important thing is that our side 
could accomplish vital matters without 
being subject to an Irresponsible and selfish 
Soviet veto. 
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Presently nothing is being accomplished 
in the U.N. for us because the Reds in- 
variably veto major matters that conflict 
with their interests. They muddy the 
waters and confuse issues. Why take it? 

I believe we need good allies and should 
not become isolationists—but we ought to 
be choosy about who we allow to become our 
allies, 

MORE WITH FEWER 

We could get far more done by working 
with fewer but more qualified allies than a 
conglomerate of enemies, neutrals, and 
friends. 

Congressman Urr said he is of the consid- 
ered opinion that the U.N. has control of 
our national sovereignty at this time, if it 
might choose to exercise it. 

This seems hard to believe. The Amer- 
ican people can always say nix to the cele- 
brated world body by the simple expedient 
of withholding crucial funds. 

The Utt resolution will not pass Con- 
gress this time—but it is an indication that 
the Gallup poll is not the only criterion. 


GALLUP POLL QUESTIONED 
(By George Todt) 

“Put your trust in God, my boys, and 
keep your powder dry."—Col. VALENTINE 
BLACKER, 

Dr. George Gallup has done it again. 

His latest poll on the purported ac- 
ceptance of Gov. Nelson Rockefeller by Re- 
publican rank-and-file voters over Senator 
Barry GoupwaTer—by a 58 ratio, yet—is 
as completely unrealistic and unbelievable 
as the majority of his liberal “ideological” 
forays into the wild blue yonder. 

Make no mistake about it, I think Dr. 
Gallup is a smart fellow. Real smart. But 
I would think twice before accepting his 
guesstimates—particularly whenever a so- 
called liberal issue might be at stake—as 
though the Delphic Oracle had spoken. 

Let's hang onto our hats here. 

MAKING A GUESS 


Actually, I think the Gallup poll is a lib- 
eral propaganda device on the American do- 
mestic scene, Let me explain why I believe 
this to be the case. Then let your con- 
science be your guide. 

It is my personal opinion that the liberals 
, Who run the Gallup poll do not take fair 
samplings of the public, The ones to whom 
are addressed the approximately 2,000 ques- 
tionnaires on any particular question may 
be heavily loaded to the liberal left. 

Here is why I think so. Several years 
ago I was lecturing to the Republican Wom- 
en's Club of Merced, Calif, whose presi- 
dent and program chairman was Mrs. Carl 
Swanson, presently residing in the San 
Fernando Valley of Los Angeles. 

I asked the ladies present, during the 
course of my speech, if they had ever run 
into anybdy who had been questioned by 
the Gallup poll. One of them raised her 
hand, It was the first time I had received 
an affirmative Answer in 3 years of trying. 

Afterward the lady came to the speaker's 
rostrum and told me her father had been 
employed at one time to ask people questions 
lor the controversial poll. 

She said she thought there was a gimmick 
to it. ` 

According to this daughter of a Gallup 
poll taker, there were “preliminary ques- 
tions" asked before the main question was 
popped. She seemed to believe that at least 
one of the seemingly harmless preliminary 
questions was designed to indicate to the 
poll taker whether his quarry was “liberal” 
or “conservative” in his outlook and philos- 
ophy. 

IT'S JUST AS TRUE 

The lady also confided that everybody who 
Was asked the routine preliminary questions 
Was not necessarily asked the final, im- 
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portant one. What might this indicate to 
us, then? 

Why, quite simply, that the Gallup poll 
may be heavily weighted toward those who 
are fellow liberals in ideological bent and 
character. 

If Dr. George Gallup gets answers from 
1900 “liberals” and 100 “conservatives”, his 
final answer is bound to be liberal in flavor. 

Now, isn't it? 

Conversely, let me ask 1900 conservatives 
and 100 liberals the same question, and I 
could come up with just as overwhelming a 
conservative answer. This could be tailor- 
made to specifications. 

MORE OR LESS 


There is one area where Dr. Gallup does 
not fool around, however. That is in his 
political prognostications—for it is here that 
he can be checked out by the public, where 
his reputation is made. 

In this region, I am sure he gets only the 
most reasonable, impartial public opinion 
samples. They are understandably most cor- 
rect and designed to come as close to the 
target as is humanly possible to do so. Here 
Gallup is judged. 

So that when, later on, his highly contro- 
versial “ideological” results show up in other 
matters—like the present Goldwater-Rocke- 
feller travesty on commonsense—he can 
point with pride to the fact he was so un- 
erring on his previous outright political 
election polls. 

AS POLLSTERS DO 

This is clever, but is if factual—is it 
truthful? 

I will bet Dr. Gallup a month’s pay that if 
he and I come on to any 1000 Republicans 
taken at random across the country—not in 
the Rockefeller Center in New York City, 
for example—that no 51 percent would be 
for Rocky over Goldwater. He's a charming 
fellow, but 15 percent would be a much 
closer figure for the New York Governor at 
this point. 

The eminent Gallup hedges his incredible, 
well-nigh impossible findings with the suc- 
cint observation that the GOP party organi- 
gation is undoubtedly for Goldwater over 
Rockefeller and might hand him the nomi- 
nation anyway because they tend to be con- 
servative. It's just the “old pros“ versus 
people. 

My, my. And to think that it's people 
who elect these old pros. 


ARE POLLS ACCURATE? 


(By George Todt) 

“There lives more faith In honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds."—TEN- 
Nrsom “In Memoriam.” 

Dear Senator GOLDWATER: In these trying 
times, all of us are worrled about many dif- 
ferent I am no different from 
anybody else. One of my chief worries today 
is the Gallup poll. Let me explain why. 
And I hope you will give the matter your 
attention. The Nation ought to be given the 
facts. 

There is no objection by this writer as to 
the liberals winning a fair share of the con- 
troversial issues at stake, But it is impossi- 
ble for me and many other thoughtful citi- 
zens to assume they deserve to come out on 
top 100 percent of the time. 

Except when the Gallup poll and similar 
organizations count the votes of their pri- 
vate questionnaires, it Is difficult to find the 
American people giving warrant to any such 
biased conclusions. How can we check? 

BOTH CONSERVATIVE 


Frankly, the public—Democrats and Re- 
publicans—is basically conservative despite 
propaganda to the contrary. 

The majority of our people, perhaps up to 
80 percent, are still thinking of Americanism 
in terms of free enterprise and the way of 
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life which stemmed from the Founding 
Fathers at Philadelphia. 

It is a sad commentary on our times that 
half of this 80-percent figure downplay or do 
not reveal outwardly their conservative sen- 
timents on the grounds that it might be 
considered unpopular to do so, Many have 
been fooled by liberal opinionmakers in this 
regard. They have been taken in. 

I do not admire deception of any kind 
where the public is concerned. 

We can make up our own minds without 
being told what we ought to think in ad- 
vance. 

Today there are many people, often in 
the most responsible positions, who are 
guided in their thinking by what the Gallup 
poll suggests—no matter how Incredible the 
results may seem to be. 

Worst of all, they insist that others ought 
to buy their specious reasoning because the 
Gallup poll says so. It is their god. 

WHAT GIVES 


Well, Senator GOLDWATER, as you may sur- 
mise by now—it is not my god. Nor is it 
any holy-of-holies to the tens of thousands 
of péople I have had letters from since com- 
mencing to write for this newspaper. 

In the case of the Gallup poll, we want to 
know what gives? 

Since a large portion of the liberal estab- 
lishment relies on the poll to back up its 
conclusions in the ideological realm, I think 
we are entitled to some kind of open in- 
vestigation in Congress as to just how it 
operates—and by whom? 

Just how many questionnaires does the 
poll send out to establish what the American 
people are supposed to be thinking? 

I have heard the number is only 2,000 and, 
if this is true, it seems doubtful that this 
might reflect the of 180 million 
citizens. There is too much margin for 
error, Or hit and miss. 

Most important, Just how are the ques- 
tionnaires farmed out“ to the recipients who 
answer the questions? 

Are. they ever screened by preliminary 
questions to first determine whether they 
might be liberal in outlook? 

Are they sent to blocks in areas known to 
be overwhelmingly liberal in population, for 
example, so that the majority of question- 
naires will be filed out mainly by liberals? 

WHO ARE THEY? 


And just what is the ideological complex- 
ion of the force Dr. Gallup utilizes to assist 
him? I believe Dr. Robert Oppenheimer is, 
or has been connected with the Institute of 
Public Opinion, but few others are known. 
Who are they? Are there any conservative 
thinkers in the group? Is it a balanced or- 
ganization? 

I do not accuse Dr. Gallup of any wrong- 
doing nor do I question his integrity, but I 
do want to know about his methods. 

Since his poll is playing such a large part 
in making up the Nation's mind in advance, 
then the Nation is entitled to know the 
score about this important operation. What 
is the answer? 

Let's approach this matter in a spirit of 
impartial inquiry now, 


Kennedy Was Unaware of Venezuela 
Snub 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing his visit in Venezuela last December, 
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President Kennedy was treated to a se- 
ries of snubs cooked up by the Romulo 
Betancourt-led coterie of pro-Commu- 
nists now in control of the government 
of that key Latin American nation. 

The discourteous reception accorded 
our President is discussed in an article 
by Robert Jones entitled “Kennedy Was 
Unaware of Venezuela Snub” which ap- 
peared in the January 8, 1962, issue of 
the Indianapolis Star. The article sup- 
ports statements I make in a speech I 
call “Tito Betancourt Demands a Bil- 
lion” which I have given today the spe- 
cial order. I think Members of Con- 
gress will want to read Mr. Jones’ article 
and I include it in the Appendix of the 
Recorp for this day: 

KENNEDY WAS UNAWARE OF VENEZUELA 
Son“ 
(By Robert Jones) 


President Kennedy wasn't aware of it, but 
during his good-will trip to Venezuela last 
month he was the victim of what was prob- 
ably the most studied discourtesy ever ac- 
corded an American Chief Executive visiting 
another hemispheric country. 

This apparently was not realized by Amer- 
icans accompanying the President. Latin 
Americans present, however, grasped the sig- 
nificance of a series of curious incidents 
which took place. They add up to a calcu- 
lated insult by the Venezuelan Government. 


LAMENTABLE RECEPTION 


One pro-United States newspaper called it 
“the most lamentable reception that any 
chief of state has ever been given in Vene- 
zuela.” - 

The street crowds greeting Kennedy were 
friendly enough. What was totally unex- 

was that official hospitality would be 
in such frigid contrast to the warm welcome 
given by the Venezuelan people. The re- 
verse had been expected. 

That was the ostensible reason for Whisk- 
ing away the Kennedys shortly after they 
landed at the Caracas airport. The official 
motorcade sped nonstop through town, then 
out to an airport. The Kennedys were 
flown to a minor agricultural project miles 
from the Venezuelan capital. 

The real reason for getting President Ken- 
nedy out of Caracas later became apparent. 
It wasn't for reasons of security. Kennedy's 
own Official hosts had previously put the 
capital off limits to him. 

The President was to be given no oppor- 
tunity to visit the National Congress. It had 
pointedly adjourned just before his arrival 
and Kennedy was not invited to address a 
special session. 

The Caracas city government had refused 
to receive him. Not only did the Municipal 
Council extend no civic hospitality, but in 
effect had declared the U.S. President persona 
non grata. > 

REFUSED DEGREE 

The Venezuelan national university at 
Caracas had refused to award Kennedy an 
honorary degree—even though a previous 
visitor, Fidel Castro, had been loaded with 
academic degreës and citations -from the 
university. 

The last snub was possibly the most sig- 
nificant, Intellectual recognition of the 
President by the university would have been 
a major breakthrough in a political area 
where the United States has been lagging 
behind the Communists. Universities and 
students are deeply respected in Latin 
America. A visit by the Kennedys might 
have had far-reaching favorable impact. 

Instead, the President wasn’t even allowed 
to visit the campus. The university is gov- 
ernment-supported and Venezuelan Presi- 
dent Romulo Betancourt could have insisted 
that basic courtesy be shown his country’s 
distinguished visitor. But he didn't. 
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That these were not merely the acts of 
freewheeling bureaucrats was made plain by 
President Betancourt. In his two public 
speeches during the visit, Betancourt made 
it clear that official rudeness was his gov- 
ernment's policy. 

He accused the United States of “ignorance 
and incomprehension.” This country was 
obliquely charged with having supported 
right-wing dictatorships. Even Betancourt's 
stilted praise of Kennedy personally con- 
tained subtley barbed shafts. For he favor- 
ably contrasted the President of the United 
States with the United States itself. 

By Latin American standards. Betan- 
court's speeches constituted slaps in Ken- 
nedy’s face. 

DID NOT REGISTER 


It was smoothly done, however, and ap- 
parently did not register with the President. 
He sat beaming throughout. But Latin 
Americans present caught the pointed 
phrasing. s 

It was also noted that Betancourt pledg 
no solidarity with the United States in the 
struggle against communism. He omitted 
the usual expressions of friendship for his 
visitor's country. But Betancourt did make 
it clear that he expects for Venezuela a big 
chunk of the 20 billion American dollars to 
be spent on aid to Latin America. 


Comdr. Charles Brendler, U.S. Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr, KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, today 
Comdr. Charles Brendler, the great lead- 
er of the U.S. Navy Band, turned over his 
command to Lt. Anthony A. Mitchell. 
I have been closely associated with Com- 
mander Brendler since first I was guest 
conductor of the Navy Band 20 years 
ago when he was solo clarinet player. 
The influence of this great leader will 
never cease to be felt by Navy bandsmen 
throughout this country and abroad. 

I include the following résumé on 
Commander Brendler: 

Compr. CHARLES BrRENDLER, U.S. Navy 


Comdr. Charles Brendler, leader of the 
world famous U.S. Navy Band, is most cer- 
tainly the dean of the military band con- 
ductors—going into his 48th year of active 
duty with the Navy. In fact, he has the 
most active service of anyone in the Navy 
today except Fleet Adm. Chester Nimitz, 
and is still going strong. 

Commander Brendler has marched in 
every inaugural parade since 1921 and this 
year’s parade for President John F. Kennedy 
marked his lith such appearance down 
Pennsylvania Avenue to honor a new Presi- 
dent, 

The commander remembers best the pa- 
rade of January 20, 1937, for President Roose- 
velt. “We stood in position for 2 hours be- 
fore the parade even started, and it was pour- 
ing rain. We were all soaked to the skin. 
We were glad this year’s parade was under 
better conditions even though the snow 
caused some marching problems for every- 
one in the parade,” 

Charles Brendler was a youth of 15 when 
he began his naval career. He went aboard 
the U.S.S. Florida with clarinet under his 
arm as a “Landsman for Musician“ which 
allowed him the princely pay of $17.16 a 
month. Four years of the sea and service 
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discipline didn’t discourage the clarinet 
playing lad; there, at the ripe old age of 19, 
he decided that Navy life was for him. 

Through application, ability, showman- 
ship and true devotion to this job, he has 
reached the top musically speaking—a 
higher top than ever achieved by any other 
musician in the regular Navy. 

The “Sail Loft.“ Naval Weapons Plant, 
Washington 25, D.C. (known as the Navy 
Yard), has been home base for Commander 
Brendler since 1917 when he came to the 
Washington Navy Yard Band to fill a 
clarinet vacancy, He was a member of this 
band when on inauguration day, March 4, 
1925, President Coolidge signed a special act 
of Congress designating the Washington 
Navy Yard Band as the official U.S. Navy 
Band. In 1938, he was advanced to assistant 
leader and 5 years later, in 1941, he was ap- 
pointed to the coveted position of leader, 
The story of his rise to leadership is synon- 
ymous with the history of the renowed U.S. 
Navy Band itself. The two grew up together. 

He has achieved notable distinction 
throughout the world of music. He is a 
proud possessor of an honorary doctor of 
music degree and is the one and only honor- 
ary member of the exclusive White House 
Correspondent's Club. He is an active mem- 
ber of the American Bandmasters Associa- 
tion and served with distinction as vice 
president from 1953 to 1954, and president 
1954 to 1955. He holds a life membership 
in the Modern Music Society and Kappa 
Kappa Pi, as well as membership in Phi 
Beta Mu. He recently was awarded the 
National Guard of Honor Gold Medal by the 
American Legion for his accomplishments in 
the fields of music. 

In the fall ow 1925, the U.S. Navy Band 
left Washington on its first annual concert 
tour which was authorized by Congress and 
approved by the President. In the years 
that followed, under President Coolidge, 
Hoover, Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhower, and 
Kennedy, the band has played for millions of 
listeners throughout 49 States, as well as 
Canada, Puerto Rico, Panama, Cuba, Ja- 
maica, Haiti, South America, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

Comdr. Charles Brendler, USN, conducts 
ail concert presentations without the use of 
a written score—he is a complete master of 
his art. 

On September 26, 1913, at the age of 15, 
Charles Brendler enlisted in the U.S. Navy 
in the rating of landsman for musician. He 
served aboard the U.S.S. Florida from 1913 
to 1917. He was transferred to Washington, 
D.C., as solo clarinetist of the new Washing- 
ton Navy Yard Band, which, by an act of 
Congress, approved March 4, 1925, became 
the U.S. Navy Band. Meanwhile, he pro- 
gressed through the enlisted ratings to that 
of chief musician in 1924. In 1938, he was 
appointed assistant leader, and, in December 
of 1941, acting leader. 

February 17, 1942: Appointed leader, U.S. 
Navy Band; by act of Congress, granted pay 
and allowances of lieutenant, U.S. Navy. 

April 8, 1943: Appointed for temporary 
service as lieutenant, 

February 1, 1945: Reappointed lieutenant, 
temporary service, 

February 12, 1947: Appointed lieutenant 
commander, temporary service. 

July 19, 1953: Permanent commander, US. 
Navy act of Congress (Public Law 135). 

Present grade of commander is highest 
grade ever held in Navy music program.. 

He holds a commendation from Secretary 
of the Navy for meritorious service to Treas- 
ury Department, Office of War Information; 
Silver Medal Award from the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Past president of the American Band- 
master’s Association. 

Holds honorary degree of doctor of music; 
holds honorary rank of admiral in the navies 
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of Texas and Nebraska; honorary Colonel 
and side-de-camp on the staf of the Gov- 
ernor of New Mexico. Listed in Who's Who 
in America. 


The National Commission of Fine Arts 
Has Rejected the Proposed F.D.R. Me- 
morial Because It Does Not Conform 
to the Law—Congress Should Now 
Move Decisively To Protect the Wash- 
ington Monument and the Jefferson 
and Lincoln Memorials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
huge memorial to Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt has been unanimously rejected 
by the Commission of Fine Arts because 
it “does not conform to the requirements 
of the law setting up the competition.” 

Dr, David E. Finley, Chairman of the 
National Commission of Fine Arts ex- 
Plained that the law provided that: 

The competition * * shall be carried 
Out so as to insure that it—the F.D.R. Me- 
morial—will be harmonious as to location, 
design, and land use, with the Washington 
Monument, the Jefferson Memorial and the 
Lincoln Memorial. 


Dr. Finley added that, in the matter 
of location: 

The design, by its great size and height, 
Competes with, rather than supplements the 
three memorials with which it is required 
to be harmonious. 


The Washington (D.C.) Evening Star 
has declared editorially that: 
It is too soon for sighs of relief. Now 
the Roosevelt Memorial Commission must 
submit a recommendation to Capitol Hill, 
Where the final decision presumably will be 
made. One would think in view of the 
forceful action of the Fine Arts Commission, 
however, that the memorial group will want 
to review its earlier approval of the slab 
design with the utmost care. 


I include as part of my remarks, arti- 
cles from the Morning News of Wilming- 
ton, Del., and the Washington (D.C.) 
Evening Star. 2 

The articles follow: 

McDowet. Hir “STONEHENGE” FOR F DR. 

(By Sam Hanna) 

Wasuincron.—Delaware’s Representative 
Harris B. MCDOWELL, JR., has won the first 
round in his fight for a Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Memorial which he considers suitable, 
but there's no telling what comes next. 

McDowrt. was among the first to de- 
ounce the plans for an F.D.R. Memorial on 
W n's tidal basin selected by a spe- 
cial commission headed by former Attorney 
General Francis Biddle. 

The plan was picked from among 574 pro- 
Posals submitted by nationally famous archi- 
tects. McDowELL took a look at the draw- 
ings and started a stream of caustic press 
releases rolling out. 

The design consisted of a plan for several 
Giant slabs of concrete in assorted sizes 
that would loom above the Japanese cherry 
trees near the Jefferson Memorial, dwarf- 
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ing everything in sight. The slabs—dubbed 
a “free-form stonehenge” by critics—would 
be inscribed with notable quotations from 
the speeches of F. D. R. 

This week, after a year of weighing es- 
thetic consideration of art experts in and 
out of Congress, the Fine Arts Commission 
overruled the F.D.R. Memorial Commission 
and decided the design was inappropriate. 
Somewhat belatedly, it discovered the de- 
sign did not fit the congressional resolution 
authorizing the memorial, 

So far, the taxpayers are $100,000 poorer 
as a result of the Memorial Commission's 
activities. The Commission awarded $50,000 
for the winning design and $10,000 each to 
the five runners-up. 

The next step requires the Fine Arts Com- 
mission to report to Congress, recommend- 
ing some kind of memorial for the Presi- 
dent who once said he preferred something 
simple in his memory. ‘The fine arts group 
could theoretically endorse one of the also- 
ran designs or propose something new. 

Still pending in the House Interior Com- 
mittee is McDowELL’s bill that would settle 
the whole memorial problem by eliminating 
any massive structure and authorizing a 
memorial garden in the same tidal basin 
area. Interior Secretary Stewart Udall has 
been asked for his opinion of the garden 
plan, but has delayed pending the findings 
of the Fine Arts Commission. 


Our or TUNE 


The refusal by the Fine Arts Commission 
to indorse the proposed giant-slab memorial 
to Franklin Delano Roosevelt has dealt a 
major setback to this weird design. We hope 
the relapse proves fatal. 

As the Fine Arts group noted, it is not 
that the arrangement of huge monolithic 
tablets, one of which would rise to a height 
of 167 feet, is objectionable in itself as an 
exercise in contemporary design. Perhaps 
amid different surroundings (in the vast 
expanses of the Great Plains, for example), 
it might be quite striking. 

But Congress has specified that the design 
must be “harmonious” with the setting of 
West Potomac Park, and particularly with 
such landmarks as the Washington Monu- 
ment and the Lincoln and Jefferson Me- 
mortals. It is on this test that the recom- 
mended design was found wanting. Rather 
than consonance, the Fine Arts Commission 
quite logically saw only discord, a lack in 
architectural terms, of “repose,” a conglom- 
eration of concrete which “by its great size 
and height, competes with, rather than sup- 
plements, the three memorials with which 
it is required to be “harmonious.’” 

It is too soon for sighs of relief. Now the 
Roosevelt Memorial Commission must sub- 
mit a recommendation to Capitol Hul, where 
the final decision presumably will be made. 
One would think in view of the forceful 
action of the Fine Arts Commission, however, 
that the memorial group will want to review 
its earlier approval of the “slab” design with 
the utmost care. 

ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL TABLETS ARE REJECTED 
(By Robert J. Lewis) 

The Fine Arts Commission today rejected 
the contemporary design for a huge memo- 
rial to Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

The seven-member group decided that the 
proposal for eight gliant tablets arranged 
around an open court in West Potomac 
Park “does not conform to the requirements 
of the law setting up the competition.” 

Chairman David E. Finley said the action 
was unanimous, though a reliable source 
said members of the commission previously 
had been divided on the question. 

The next step will be for the Arts Com- 
mission to transmit a report to Congress and 
to the President, in compliance with the law 
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setting up the design competition for the 
memorial. 

The decision withholding approval was an- 
nounced in the presence of Francis Biddle, 
former Attorney General and chairman of 
the Roosevelt Memorial Commission, which 
was set up in 1955 to conduct a nationwide 
competition. Also present was William F. 
Pedersen of the architectural firm of Peder- 
sen & Tilney of New York, winner among 
574 entrants in the competition. 

In an obviously emotional voice, Mr. Bid- 
dle said he was sorry“ the arts group did 
not approve the design. 

“I can hardly think that this action of 
the Commission of Fine Arts is calculated 
to encourage the Government hereafter to 
rely on the best architects they can obtain 
to plan and build public buildings.” Mr. 
Biddle said. 

The competition cost the Government 
more than $100,000, including a 850,000 
award to the winning designers, and $10,000 
each to five runners-up. 

Mr. Biddle said the memorial commission 
also would make reports to the Speaker of 
the House, the Vice President, and the Presi- 
dent. 

He said he could not indicate the tenor 
of this report prior to meeting of memorial 
commission members, or a poll of them. 


NO PREJUDICE TO DESIGN 


In announcing the negative action, Mr. 
Finley said it was taken without prejudice.: 

This he explained to mean that the design 
was not objectionable as such, but only that 
it did not conform to requirements of the 
law. 

A spokesman said the commission pre- 
viously has approved designs that are con- 
tem in character, and that the Ped- 
erdsen and Tilney design was not turned 
down for that reason, 

In explaining the basis for rejection, Mr. 
Finley said the law provided that “the com- 
petition * * * shall be carried out so as to 
insure that it will be harmonious as to loca- 
tion, design and land use, with the Wash- 
ington Monument, the Jefferson Memorial 
and the Lincoln Memorial.” 

ONE TABLET 167 FEET HIGH 

He said that, in the matter of location, 
“the design, by its great size and height, 
competes with, rather than supplements, 
the three memorials with which it is required 
to be ‘harmonious.’ ” 

As created by the winning designer, the 
memorial's 8 giant tablets, one of which 
would rise 167 feet, would be arranged 
around an open court in West Potomac 
Park. The site would cover 26% acres. 

Ot the design itself, the commission's 
statement said: “It is lacking in repose, 
an essential element in memorial art, and 
the qualities of monumental permanence 
that are the essence of the three memorials 
with which it must, by law, conform.” 

The Commission also objected to the use 
of concrete in construction of the giant 
tablets, on the basis of durability. 

“The Commission is aware of positive qual- 
ities in the proposed design,” Mr. Finley 
sald. He mentioned such qualities as “those 
of great dramatic force and impact, of im- 
aginative and stirring effects of light and 
shade, and the expression of much that is 
characteristic of our times.” Notwithstand- 
ing this, and after “careful consideration 
of the design chosen by the jury,” Mr. Pin- 
ley said, the commission reached a unani- 
mous agreement to withhold approval. 

At a presentation last month, three archi- 
tects appealed for a favorable vote—Pietro 
Belluschi, dean of the School of Archi- 
tecture at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and chairman of the jury which se- 
lected the winner; Philip C. Johnson, a wel- 
known con architect, and Douglas 
Haskell, editor of Architectural Forum maga- 
zine. 
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In his brief comment today Mr. Biddie 
said the winner was chosen by a 9-to-1 vote 
of the memorial Commission and empha- 
sized that the jury was composed of out- 
standing experts. 

Members of the jury, besides Mr. Bel- 
luschi, included Thomas D. Church, San 
Francisco landscape architect; Bartlett 
Hayes, Jr., director of the Addison Gallery 
of American Art, Phillips Academy; Joseph 
Hudnut, professor of architecture emeritus, 
Harvard University, and Paul M. Rudolph, 
chairman of the department of architecture, 
Yale University. 


CITIES AND PEOPLE—DICTATOR OF ART? 
(By Robert J. Lewis) 


If the Fine Arts Commission were as pow- 
erful as many people think it is, the prece- 
dent-setting memorial for Franklin D. Roose- 
velt would be disgraced, finished, and done 
with. 

Last Wednesday, after a great buildup of 
suspense, the Commission acted in the full 
panoply of its powers. It “withheld its ap- 
proval.” That's all. 

One might think this action served to 
raise a huge club, then bring it down with 
smashing force upon the design, breaking it 
into smithereens, and destroying it forever. 

Instead, the Commission's decision, unless 
it has public support, has hardly more force 
than a tap on the wrist. 

Strangely to some, the Commission cannot 
command. It can only persuade. Its func- 
tion is only advisory. It wants it that way, 

~ for therein lies its strength. 

Any censor—and the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion must inevitably play that role—is in a 
difficult position in a democracy. 

An all-powerful censor would be in an in- 
tolerable position. 

That's the reason the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion would lock itself in mortal combat with 
anyone who wanted to make it a dictator of 
art 


In its own words, the Commission was set 
up to serve a twofold purpose: 

“First, to give advice concerning esthetic 
question and matters of design involved in 
the orderly development of the city of Wash - 
ington; and, second, to furnish expert advice 
on questions of art to the President, the 
Congress and its committees and Members, 
and the heads of Government departments." 

For more than 50 years, the Commission 
has adhered closely to this conception of its 
duties. 

If its advice is heeded, well and good. If 
its advice is ignored, then the consequences, 
good or bad, are the other fellow's respon- 
sibility. 

Some years ago, it was proposed the Com- 
mission be turned into a sort of Ministry of 
Pine Arts, to administer Federal subsidies 
and provide a central guidance for Govern- 
ment-supported cultural activity. 

In a characteristically mild reply, the Com- 
“mission said it didn't want to be mixed up 
in any “concentration of authority such as 
has not existed in this field in the United 
States.” 

Because of its clear understanding of the 
perils of censorship in a system under which 
‘the people rule, the Fine Arts Commission 
is satisfied with only the power to express 
an opinion from a lofty place. In this self- 
limited ambition, it stands almost unique 
among Government agencies, 

There is, of course, the question of whether 
anyone can be an expert in matters of art, 
rather than merely the repository of an accu- 
mulation of prejudices and predilections. 

The available records do not reveal whether 
the Commission has ever faced up to this 
philosophical question. But certain facts do 
tend to uphold, at least, the democratic 
nature of the Commission's expertise. Not 
least of these is that its membership changes, 
from time to time, and is not static. 
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Paradoxically enough, Pietro Belluschi and 
Joseph Hudnut are former members. 

Since those two well-qualified gentlemen 
were members of the jury which enthusi- 
astically chose Pedersen & Tliney's giant tab- 
lets as the winner among 574 submissions in 
the Roosevelt Memorial competition, an 
academic question arises. 

How would they have voted last Wednes- 
day had they still been Commission mem- 
bers, instead of jurors? 

Not that the answer would make a great 
deal of difference as to whether the memorial 
will eventually be built in West Potomac 
Park. 

The only dictator in that matter is the 
American people. Being prudently demo- 
cratic, the Fine Arts Commission wants to 
keep it that way. So it will be up to Con- 
gress to make the final decision. 


Two Giant Steps Toward Victory in the 
Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, the Honorable Craic HOSMER, 
of California, made such an appealing 
and penetrating statement on the Dean 
Manion Forum that, under unanimous 


consent, I include it in the Recorp, that 


all Members may read it: 
Two GIANT Steps TOWARD VICTORY IN THE 
Corn Wan 

Thank you, Dean Manion. For many years 
you have warned that the persistent and 
continuing goal of the international Com- 
munist conspiracy is world domination. You 
and your guests on the Manion Forum again 
and again have disclosed the many insidious 
and brutal ways in which Communists ag- 
gress against the free world. It has properly 
been pointed out that any mischief, from 
dropping pamphlets to dropping thermo- 
nuclear bombs, will be used by Communists 
whenever, wherever, and however it will help 
carry out Khrushchey’s threat to bury us. 

In this manner, they are fighting us over a 
spectrum of conflict which includes both 
cold war and hot war, and which can range 
from the least violent to the most violent 
actions in which man can engage. Commu- 
nist dogma tells Communist leaders to use 
the greatest amount of violence they can get 
away with, without risking their own home 
base of aggressive strength. 

For instance, the only reason Communists 
are not dropping atomic bombs on the 
United States today, quickly to remove us as 
the chief obstacle to their goal of world 
domination, is that they know we can and 
will retaliate with all our nuclear weapons 
and destroy them. 

Because they are deterred, temporarily at 
least, from using hot war against us, they 
are using all the many weapons in their 
cold war arsenal in a massive attack on 
many fronts to defeat us by nonmilitary 
warfare. The situation is simply that un- 
less or until they safely can burn us to death 
in a hot war, they intend to try freezing 
us to death in cold war. 

Because of your efforts, Dean Manion, and 
the efforts of other patriots, the American 
people have become awakened to this great 
danger and are demanding that our Govern- 
ment take effective action in cold war just 
as it would in hot war should that ever be 
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necessary. Even though our Government 
does not, the American people do recognize 
that on the decisive battlegrounds of the 
cold, nonmilitary war our defenses are 
shamefully weak, our generalship is appal- 
lingly bad, and our effort ls woefully inade- 
quate. 

It would be madness to attempt fighting a 
hot war without declaring it, without na- 
tional strategy, without top-level command. 
without war plans, without mobilizing, and 
without appealing to the patriotism of the 
people for the blood. sweat, toil, and tears 
needed to win it. 

Yet, without any of these things, we are 
engaged in a new, strange, and deadly kind 
of a war—a cold, nonmilitary war, in which 
the stakes are freedom and survival, and 
which we are not winning. It is clear we 
will not start winning until the irrevocable 
determination developed by individual 
Americans to do so is declared to be the of- 
ficial policy of the Government of the United 
States. 


RECOGNITION OF ENEMY NECESSARY FOR VICTORY 


For this precise purpose, I have introduced 
House Joint Resolution 517. It is patterned 
after our declaration of war following the 
Japanese sneak attack on Pearl Harbor. 
However, House Joint Resolution 517 de- 
clares conflict rather than war and identi- 
fies our enemy as the international Com- 
munist conspiracy. This resolution directs 
the President to employ the entire power of 
the United States to carry on the cold war 
and pledges all the resources of the country 
to bring it to a successful conclusion. . 

This resolution will serve to start the of- 
ficial chain of events which must be started 
by the U.S. Government, if we are to stop 
losing and start winning. Only by openly 
declaring the conflict which the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy wages against 
us, can we organize and mobilize to fight it 
as a major enterprise on the scale necessary 
for victory. The passage of House Joint 
Resolution 517 will not only mobilize Amer- 
ica for cold war but will enlist the support 
of all men everywhere who cherish freedom- 
in this great contest for its survival. 

We Americans are not unique in our desire 
for freedom only in our vast national power 
which causes people throughout the free 
world to look to the United States for leader- 
ship in the struggle to preserve it, Other 
people, too, want to fight effectively in the 
common cause, They, too, have their doubts. 
their worries, and their fears that the time 
of freedom is running short. But until the 
United States declares the conflict, begins 
to move against communism. and move de- 
cisively, as a world leader should, others can- 
not be expected to go it alone. 

Based on the formal congressional declara- 
tion of the conflict, many of the actions 
which must follow to win it can be put into 
effect without delay. The organization of 
our Government to fight cold war effectively 
is one of the most critical of these necessary 
actions. 

The cold war sweeps across many other- 
wise unrelated functions of Government. It 
goes far beyond the jurisdiction of any of 
the specialized committees of Congress now 
in existence. And, in the executive branch. 
it goes far beyond the State Department or 
any other single department of Govern- 
ment—tfar beyond the formal Government 
even—it sweeps across our whole society. 

The President alone has the broad power 
and control over the wide range of functions 
which must be organized, carried on, timed. 
coordinated, and pushed to overall success 
to meet the enemy and to overcome him. At 
the top, there must be a national nerve center 
and command post for cold, nonmilitary war. 
Call it the Strategic and Tactical Office of the 
President—STOP. And, at COMSTOP, in the 
White House itself, stopping communism 
must be a 24-hour-a-day operation for as 
long as it takes to do the job. 
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Likewise, the Congress should have a com- 
mittee which views our cold war efforts as a 
unified whole. It has occurred to me that 
one of the existing committees of Congress, 
such as the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, already accustomed to dealing with 
complex and highly classified information, 
might be the logical committee to which 
Congress should assign cold war responsi- 
bilities. 

Once we properly declare the conflict with 
international communism, express our ir- 
revocable determation to win it and organ- 
ize ourselves to do so, we can begin to fight 
intelligently and effectively on the cold war's 
many battlefronts. We can tie together and 
coordinate national cold war strategy, in- 
telligence activities, scientific propaganda, 
economic and diplomatic moves, psychologi- 
Cal warfare, and all the other many activi- 
ties short of actual military operations that 
winning cold war involves. 

All these operations must be run by man- 
agers who are themselves knowledgeable in 
the political, strategic, and psychological 
nuances of nonmilitary warfare. We must 
Quickly train, in our universities and else- 
where, the knowledgeable Americans needed 
to officer and man this new force of our 
National defense, the cold war fighting 
force. 

CARRY COLD WAR FIGHT BEHIND IRON CURTAIN 


From the overall strategic standpoint, it 
must be emphasized that fighting cold war 
effectively not only means defending against 
the aggressive action the Communists 
Mount against us in our own territory, but, 
if we are ever to win, it means carrying the 
fight deep behind the Iron Curtain into 
communism'’s own home territory. 

In urging former President Eisenhower to 
Wage cold war and turn Moscow's own cold 
war weapons against it, Brig. Gen. 
David Sarnoff argued that our potential fifth 
Column is greater by millions than the ene- 
™y’s, Within the Communist empire are 
Countless areas of weakness and possible In- 
ternal strife. Our cold war strategy must 
be geared to go on the offensive and seize and 
exploit the opportunities they present us to 
Carry our cause forward. 

Turning from cold war strategy to cold war 
tactics, we find almost limitless opportunities 
for turning the tide of world events to our 

: favor and away from the Communists. Im- 
mediately following our declaration of con- 
flict against the international Communist 
conspiracy, the Congress should declare con- 
traband all Communist arms and munitions 
in the Western Hemisphere. I need not 

Gwell on the presence of MIG fighters, So- 

Viet tanks, and 400,000 Red armed soldiers in 
almost within sight of our own shores, 
to underscore the necessity for this move. 

5 have introduced another resolution, 

Ouse Joint Resolution 524, which formally 
Pe es that Communist arms and muni- 
lons are contraband in the Western Hemi- 
Sphere and requires the President to enforce 
this contraband by appropriate use of U.S. 

er and seapower. 
+ This is the way it would work: Interna- 
onal law recognizes a right to enforce con- 
Us nd. It is a peaceful procedure. A 
8 patrol aircraft spotting a Communist 
rie Ship headed toward Cuba or elsewhere 
è the Americas would signal a U.S. de- 
troyer to intercept and search it. If Com- 
munist arms or munitions are found, the 
Ship is warned to turn around. If its cap- 
his refuses or tries again to proceed toward 
destination, our Navy can reboard the 
tman and jettison its contraband 
argo and bring it to a U.S. port to have 

tion adjudged. 

The advantages of this unique approach, 
based on modernization of longstanding 
Sure les of international law are many. 

y a few U.S. aircraft and ships would be 

These would operate on the high 
seas, and there would be no interference 
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with the integrity of any nation’s territorial 
waters or domestic soil. 

U.S. forces would be acting in a strong 
area of American sea and air power, almost 
5,000 miles from the Soviet Union's nearest 
base. The Monroe Doctrine which protected 
the Western Hemisphere for so long from the 
grasping hands of European despots would 
once again be made meaningful and would 
once again be used courageously and effec- 
tively to preserve freedom in all the Amer- 
icas, 

My friends, House Joint Resolution 517, 
the declaration of conflict, and House Joint 
Resolution 524, the declaration of contra- 
band, are vitally needed and should be en- 
acted swiftly, but they are stalled in the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee and need 
your active support. 

Thank you, Dean Manion, for this oppor- 
tunity to urge from the Manion Forum that 
Americans demand that thelr Congressmen, 
their Senators, and their President move 
swiftly to do these things, and the many 
more necessary to make America strong and 
keep her free. 


Setting the Industrial Program in Motion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman of our board of supervisors of 
San Mateo County, Mr. T. Louis Chess, 
gave an address on “Setting the Indus- 
trial Program in Motion,” which talk was 
delivered before the Community De- 
velopment Workshop sponsored by the 
National Association of County Officials 
and State Associations of County Offi- 
cials in Phoenix, Ariz. 

Since we are all interested in providing 
employment and maintaining our exist- 
ing industries, I am sure this talk by 
Mr. Chess is of interest to all Members 
of Congress. 

The address follows: 

SETTING THE INDUSTRIAL PROGRAM IN MOTION 

Before we discuss the placing of the in- 
dustrial program of a community into mo- 
tion we must assume that someone has care- 
fully designed the program, considered the 
needs of the community, recognized the 
fact that industry, in its broadest term, can 
often change the face, alter the complexion 
and in many instances change the entire 
character of a community. 

Taking this into consideration we can 
then proceed to ponder over a definition 
once given of an industrial development pro- 
gram.» It stated that a well organized in- 
dustrial development program mobilizes the 
mental attitudes and the physical and finan- 
cial resources of a community for the at- 
traction of industry in order to bring about 
the optimum of residential, commercial and 
industrial activities desired for sound, steady 
community growth. 

We will now assume that this program 
that is to be set into motion has advanced to 
the point that the people in the community 
recognize the value of industry. This could 
take care of the “mental attitude” part of 
our definition, ; 

We will aiso assume that planning has 
been accomplished setting aside the physical 
amenities necessary. This could take care 
of the “physical” phase of our definition, 

Now getting down to the financial re- 
sources, we have to ask ourselves: Who's 
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going to pay for the necessary promotional 
and organizational activities necessary to 
compete in this national—yes—even inter- 
national competitive race of trying to in- 
fluence that new business into settling in 
our area. 

And speaking of definitions, one other 
given at a recent meeting stated that a 
sound industrial development program is the 
solicitation of nuisance-free, fast-growing 
industries, recessionproof and strikeproof, 
with heavy assessed valuations and large 
year-round employment at high wages, will- 
ing to take immediate advantage of the ideal 
location factors every community offers. 

Through these definitions we now have 
two basic principles fairly well outlined: 

1. That the need for industry is real and 
accepted by the people of the community, 
and 

2, That through intelligent planning, cer- 
tain areas have been designated for the lo- 
cation of industry. 

And it is at this point, many of us in 
our communities, in spite of the sophisti- 
cation of our electorate, the know-how of our 
public officials, and in many instances, the 
considered educated opinions of successful 
local business leaders, we look at one an- 
other and say: 

Where do we go from here? How do we 
get some action? And you can be rest as- 
sured there is no pat answer. There is no 
secret formula, There is no great 
that can guarantee results, and most im- 
portant, the end result is not measured and 
usually not attained by dollars spent on 
three-colored brochures—inflated promotion 
gimicks—or half-informed, inadequately 
equipped trade association or chamber of 
commerce officials, unable to even remotely 
set themselves Into motion, let alone a sound 
industrial program. 

I am certain that you will understand 
my reference to the San Francisco Peninsula 
area in my remarks, particularly when I say 
we are most humble when talking about our 
growth in the last few years, but we were 
faced with a problem in the early fifties, 
and we had to ask ourselyes exactly two 
questions: Where do we go from here? 
and, How do we get some action? 

Probably the first thing that we discov- 
ered—and thank goodness that we discov- 
ered this early—and in our estimation, this 
was a key point, that the most important in- 
dustry to any community is the industry 
that the community already has. 

Let me repeat, the most important busi- 
ness to any community is the business that 
is already there. 

When you think of this and you think 
of what can develop from this one point, 
you can readily recognize the futility of 
attempting to lure other business and other 
industry to your community, if that which 
is already there is unhappy. 

At the outset we now see that if an 
action program is to be developed it should 
logically stem from that successful business 
leader that is already in your community 
and is happy about it, or that business 
leader that is not enjoying the success that 
he understandably feels he should be having 
in your community, and wants to do some- 
thing about it. 

It is at this point that you start mobiliz- 
ing the attitudes, the thing that we talked 
of earlier. 

In San Mateo County, Calif., this problem 
of “where do we go from here?” was put 
bluntly and firmly to those business lead- 
ers in our area. After due consideration, 
through their coordinated action, a first step 
was taken, There was no thought that 
this step would completely solve our imme- 
diate or future problems, but there was a 
determination that it would get us on the 
road. 


I am referring to the study that was made 
by a panel of the Industrial Council of the 
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Urban Land Institute made in San Mateo 
County in 1953. This action not only “got 
us on the road” but well “over the hump” 
and can seriously be looked upon as one of 
the turning points in the industrial career 
of our area. 

We cannot, of course, say that this basic 
step was responsible, in total, for let us say. 
the 1,072 new plants and expansions that we 
have enjoyed from 1957 through 1961 but we 
can forthrightly say that this study, made 
in 1953, assisted us in coordinating and clar- 
ifying our position at that time, which al- 
lowed us to experience a more orderly growth 
in our industrial activities which followed. 

And, the most important factor in this 
action, in this motion, if you please, was 
that it was stimulated and financed by local 
business and industrial leaders. And don't 
you think for a minute that these same busi- 
ness and industrial leaders have not enjoyed 
the profits that usually accompany the re- 
sults of an industrial development program, 

Thoroughly unorganized when the urban 
land group came into our county, these lead- 
ers formally incorporated in 1955, and, 
again with the utmost of humility, we must 
admit that the San Mateo County Develop- 
ment Association is recognized nationally as 
one of the outstanding industrial develop- 
ment groups in the business today. 

the recipient of some county 
funds for advertising and promotion pur- 
poses, this association is basically privately 
financed and at no time since its inception 
has the public tax dollar been greater than 
the private dollar invested, and we think 
this important. 

We think it important because we in the 
county realize that with the investment of 
thelr dollars, our businessmen are perform- 
ing for themselves the sound concepts re- 
ferred to earlier; they are mobilizing their 
mental attitudes and their physical and 
financial resources. 

Of course, many of you will say that this 
-is easy to “yak” about but does it really work? 

I can tell you that it works, because there 
are many people working to make it work. 

This motion didn't come without problems 
however. We had the usual complainants; 
we had the usual negatives; and we had 
then, and we all will always have, the usual 
“seven steppers," 

These are the firm adherents in the com- 
munity to the “seven steps to stagnation“! 
evident when most anything for the good of 
the community is up for consideration, The 
“seven steppers” hue and cry includes: 

Step 1. We tried that once before. 

Step 2, It costs too much. 

Step 3. We're not ready for that, 

Step 4. We've never done it that way. 

Step 6. We're doing all right without it. 

Step 6. That’s not our responsibility. 

Step 7. It just won't work, 

After we learned to conquer these atti- 
tudes, the first important Internal function 
of our industrial development program sur- 
rounded the coordination of those agencies, 
both public and private, that had direct in- 
terest in the overall economy of the com- 
munity. The association pulled together the 
chambers of commerce, the labor organiza- 
tions, the other trade associations, in order 
that there could be some clearly defined pol- 
icles as to its scope of activity in the com- 
munity. It was important to see that there 
would be no duplication of interest or effort. 
This probably was the most productive of its 
earlier activities, 

They then went beyond the imaginery po- 
lotical boundaries of our community, into 
our neighboring counties. into the entire 
bay area, into Northern California, to ex- 
amine its position in relationship to like or- 
ganizations in other sections of the State. 

It soon found the source of facts and fig- 
ures necessary to adequately service not only 
the industrial or business prospect, but to 
supply existing business and industry sta- 
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tistical material helpful to them in their 
marketing analysis work as well as planning 
for future expansion within the area. 

Again the emphasis was placed not totally 
on the new prospect but on existing business. 

Probably the most important factor emerg- 
ing from this first phase of the association's 
activity was the realization of the inter- 
dependence of communities within an area— 
within a State—within a group of States— 
in the industrial development field, The 
need for full understanding of just which 
business and industry can operate efficiently 
and profitably in your community Is impor- 
tant, but equally important Is to know just 
which business and industry could operate 
more efficiently and more profitably some- 
where else, and knowing where that some- 
where else is, and being frank enough to ad- 
mit it to the prospect. 

Following this motion our industrial de- 
velopment group was introduced to the 
then—this was in 1956-57—nct thoroughly 
understood term business climate.” 

In order that they could better understand 
just what a good business climate might be 
in comparison to a poor business climate, 
they Jaunched into some thoughtful studies. 
Many of you will remember that from these 
studies came the first business climate sur- 
vey taken on a county level in the United 
States. And this pald huge dividends. It 
was during this period that it became evi- 
dent that we had problem areas and it was 
during this survey we found out, direct 
from the basic industries participating in 
this survey, why they chose San Mateo Coun- 
ty, what they liked about our county, and 
what they didn’t like about the county. 

This survey had a remarkable effect on 
the community. We found that some of the 
growth problems of our area were being bet- 
ter understood by our business community 
and we were getting better action and bet- 
ter participation in our cities and within 
our county government from qualificd busi- 
ness and labor leaders. It appeared that 
through this media they more thoroughly 
recognized their responsibilities as citizens 
of the community. 

Probably foremost in setting a program 
into motion is an important factor that I 
briefly mentioned earlier—it can probably 
best be described by two questions that a 
prospect asked in our area not too long ago: 
“What are the facts?” and “Who's running 
the show?” 

It was the last question that concerned 
him. Who are the group of men behind 
our industrial development program, what 
kind of leadership does it have and do we 
have capable staff people, sufficiently 
equipped to inteliigently, confidentially and 
forthrightly answer questions, answer in- 
quiries, meet prospects and coordinate the 
existing business fraternity? 

None of us can expect results by asking 
a boy to do a man's job. And we cannot 
expect results if the community is not will- 
ing to accept the financial responsibility of 
equipping an office or organization with a 
good leader, capable of accepting responsi- 
bility and of keeping up with the rapidly 
changing aspects of industrial development 
factors today. 

The day of the retired, remittance man, 
willing to serve in a half-yoluntary capa- 
city is past. Good old Joe, who can fill a 
desk and answer a phono, and do a swell 
job in collecting tickets at the weekly or 
monthly luncheon is soon going to have to 
look elsewhere. There is no place for him 
in a vibrant, forward program, 

There are today well over 16,000 develop- 
ment organizations throughout the United 
States. This is a competitive business and 
it is the survival of the fittest, and your 
community better be fit if it is to survive. 

Tomorrow is upon us. The future is go- 
ing to demand that such community and 
industrial development organizations render 
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more service, to more people, more quickly 
and more efficiently. Your ability to suc- 
ced might rest solely on your ability to 
select a well trained professional to do the 
work. 

At the same time, the industrial develop- 
ment man—the professional in the com- 
munity—is powerless and helpless to do the 
kind of a community development job alone 
that needs doing. He has to have the mobil- 
lized forces of the entire community be- 
hind him and have them understand what 
he is doing. 

So we go back to our original concept— 
the mobilization of the mental attitudes 
and the physical and financial resources of 
our community—and when we consider 
them in the light of future growth we soon 
recognize that with the proper perspective 
of cur local business and community leaders. 
results will come if a militant citizenry is 
really serious In attracting industry, and our 
program will not only be in motion, but 
rolling in high gear. 

And in turn a prospective business and/or 
industry will soon that ours is 
one community with a sound industrial de- 
velopment program that is taking care of, 
rather than trying to catch up with, the 
needs of our community. 


A Triumph and a Tonic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, when 
word went out that Colonel Glenn was 
safely aboard a recovery vessel, a great 
sigh of relief went up across the land. 

In the February 21 issue of the Bangor 
Daily News appeared two articles treat- 
ing of this magnificent space achieve- 
ment, one an editorial and the other a 
reference to the sending of a congratu- 
latory wire to Colonel Glenn by the vil- 
lage of Friendship, Maine. 

For the interest of my colleagues, I 
submit the articles concerned to the 
RECORD: 

|From the Bangor (Maine) Daily News, 

Feb. 21, 1962 
A TRIUMPH AND A Tontc 

The rocket lift that put Astronaut John 
I. Glenn, Jr., into orbit from Cape Canaveral 
yesterday was tremendous—but nothing 
compared with the lift that his successful 
flight gave the Nation. 

The historic space trip showed the United 
States at its best, and a very good best it 
was, There was Glenn himself, a quiet, un- 
assuming man who handled his task calmly 
and competently. 

But this was a team job. Fellow astro- 
nauts had a hand in it. So did a large stan 
of ecientists and crews of technicians. A 
Navy force handled the rescue and recovery 
assignment. Radar units at farflung points 
tracked the flights of the Friendship 7. Radio 
stations maintained contact with Glenn. 

In the background were the manufactur- 
ing firms and researchers who developed the 
thousands of components required to fling 
a human being three times around the earth 
and bring him back alive. This was an 
achievement of which every American can 
be proud. 

It is true that Glenn's flight came 10 
months after the ploneer space journey of 
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the Soviet Union's Maj. Yuri Gagarin. But 

‘s flight was shrouded in secrecy un- 
til it was over. Glenn's mission was per- 
formed before the eyes of the world, pre- 
announced beginning with the first tentative 
Scheduling back in December. 

Each postponement and reason was re- 
Ported to the world. And the payoff came 
yesterday when all the world could hear and 
much of it saw the magnificent American 
performance. 

Yesterday demonstrated that the United 
States has an excellent space program which 
is being pushed ahead with confidence and 
Skill, We'd say the United States rapidly 
catching up with the Soviet Union in the 
Space race and is getting in position to pull 
ahead in a competition that is only in its 
infancy. 


FRIENDSHIP, MAINE, SENDS TELEGRAM 


(Eprror’s Nore.—Col. John H. Glenn, Jr.'s 
Space capsule was named Friendship 7. We 
don't know if it was coincidence or what, 
but a check of the postal guide showed seven 
towns named Friendship in the United 
States. This is the story of one such Friend- 
ship on John Glenn's day.) 

(By Spence Gregory) 

FarenpsHir.,—This picturesque coastal vil- 
lage quietly joined the nationwide celebra- 
tion Tuesday of Col, John H, Glenn, Jr's., 
Successful three-orbit rocket flight around 
the world. 

The flight had special significance here. 
Sigane space capsule was named Friend- 
ship 7. 

GET OFF A TELEGRAM 

When word of Glenn's safe recovery flashed 
into businesses and living rooms here, 
Friendship residents immediately got off a 
Congratulatory telegram to the pioneering 
astronaut, 

The telegram's sponsor was an organiza- 
tion dedicted to the revival of a much older 
4nd somewhat slower form of tion 
that had its birth right here—the Friend- 
ship sloop, 

The telegram, signed by Mrs. Betty Rob- 
erts, secretary of the Friendship Sloop Soci- 
ety, read as follows: 

“Congratulations from the people of 
Friendship, Maine, to John Glenn. When you 
named your craft Friendship 7 you had our 
special interest. We are thrilled with your 
accomplishment today.” 

The telegram was sent to National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration headquar- 
ters at Cape Canaveral. 

BUSINESS STOPS 

Glenn's flight virtually halted business and 
other activity here Tuesday as most of the 
Village’s 800 residents stayed close to their 
television sets and radios. 

Many people climbed sleeplly out of bed 
to watch early telecasts of preparations for 
the flight. Some watched the entire pro- 
ceedings through to Glenn’s rescue in the 
afternoon. 

Others stole minutes from their jobs to 
Witness bits of the flight and keep posted on 
Glenn's progress. 

“I watched every minute of it,” said Mrs. 
Francis 8. Dow. “If he had been my son I 
don't know if I could have stood it.” 

GLUED TO TV 

“Just about everyone was glued to the 
television,” Mrs. Roberts, Friendship Sloop 
Society secretary, said. “Even the usually 
busy telephones have been quiet.” 

The Rey. Frederick Mills and Mrs. Wood- 
Tow Verge, members of the Friendship ambu- 
lance crew, were torn away from their TV 
ine by an ambulance call late in the morn- 

Both had been among those who had 
Watched the flight from its beginning, and 

returned to watch its conclusion after 
transporting a patient from Knox County 
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General Hospital in Rockland to a Waldo- 
boro nursing home. 

Mr, Mills said he thought he attached 
more significance to the name given the 
capsule than some other Friendship resi- 
dent. 

“When the name Friendship is mentioned 
here, we're more likely to think of sloops 
than space travel,” he said, “I'm more of 
a newcomer and the name of the capsule 
seemed rather important and appropriate.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Archie Wallace took turns 
tending their general store so each could 
observe part of the flight on their televi- 
sion set at home, 

SAT ALL DAY LONG 


Their son David, 14, sat at the set all day 
and didn’t venture outside the house until 
after Glenn had been picked up and had 
climbed safely out of the capsule. 

Lewis Benner, a clerk at the S. E. Prior 
hardware store, said he and the proprietor, 
Prior, had a TV set at the store and watched 
the flight. 

Both Benner and Mrs. Wallace said very 
few customers ventured into their stores 
during the flight. 

FEW CUSTOMERS 


“The lack of customers has been notice- 
able,” Benner said, 

Only one person contacted by the News 
said he had not given special attention to 
the flight. Claude E. Patch said he had 
only listened to a few brief radio reports on 
the project and watched TV coverage a short 
time. He sad he had been too busy. 

He said, however, that several of his ac- 
quaintances had arisen early to watch the 
blastoff preparations. 

Lewis Benner gave voice to the thought 
that may have passed through the minds of 
many residents of this historical shipbulld- 
ing village as they watched Glenn's rocket 
boosters hurl him into the sky. 

“Sure we've thought about the name of 
the capsule,” he said with a note of quiet 
pride. “This is Friendship the first. That's 
Friendship 7.” 


Tax That Means Hardship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, with 
the “tax reform” bill about to come to 
the floor of the House, I hasten to bring 
to the attention of the Members the 
following editorial from the Scranton 
Times on the withholding tax proposal, 
one of the most important provisions of 
that bill: 

„ Tax THAT Means HARDSHIP 

Included in a series of suggested revisions 
of the income tax law now under considera- 
tion by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is a proposal calling for a Federal 
withholding tax on interest and dividends. 
If adopted—and it is reported to stand a 
good chance of approval—it would mean an 
automatic deduction of 1625 percent on all 
interest and dividends, including interest 
on savings accounts, U.S, savings bonds, and 
other bonds and securities, and on all stock 
dividends. 

Here is a nuisance tax if ever there was 
one. It will work a special hardship on 
elderly people, children, and others least able 
to bear it. It provides for withholding from 
nonprofit and charitable corporations as well 
as from those not making enough money to 
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be subject to income taxes. The only way 
that minors and elderly people with small 
incomes can escape the proposed withhold- 
ing tax now proposed is to file a special 
statement of exemption for each account, 
institution, or stock. 

This is a system that is certain to cause 
hardship. There are millions of Americans 
who will neglect to file exemption state- 
ments or applications for refunds because 
of unfamiltarty with the required procedure. 
Others just won't take the trouble. Minor 
children, the aged and sick people will have 
to get someone to assist them in wrestling 
with the Government redtape. 

The mounds of paperwork which this law 
would impose on banks, trust companies, 
security houses, and ordinary taxpayers are 
incalculable. Compound interest schedules 
would be upset since funds could be tied up 
as long as 15 months instead of drawing com- 
pound interest during that period. As the 
new bill now stands there is no provision for 
notifying any savings depositors or owners 
of stocks and bonds how much of their 
interest and dividends is being withheld for 
the Government. 

While we believe in the principle of every 
taxpayer meeting a fair share of the cost of 
operating the Federal Government, we think 
that the proposed withholding tax on in- 
terest and dividends will do more harm than 
good and should be defeated. The best way 
to bring about the defeat of this bill is for 
taxpayers to register their individual protest 
with Members of Congress. 


Two-Party System Is Being Sabotaged 
by One-Sided Committee Makeup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the Members 
to a timely column written by Roscoe 
Drummond in this morning's Washing- 
ton Post. Mr. Drummond points out the 
danger to our political system in the 
current acceptance of denying the mi- 
nority party in Congress proper repre- 
sentation in staff appointments to House 
committee: 

COMMITTEE STAFFS ARE ONE-SIDED 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Bear in mind that during the next few 

months the Congress of the United States 
will: 
1. Make a series of crucial decisions affect- 
ing the fate and future of the Nation, in- 
cluding a trade policy which will shape our 
economy for many years. 

2. Conduct at least 35 congressional in- 
vestigations into such matters as tax reform 
and evidence of graft in the Federal high- 
way program. 

And still the Republican Members of Con- 
gress are being denied—party by their own 
default and connivance and partly by the 
bald power-play of the Democratic ma- 
jority—the one instrument needed to do 
their job. 

I refer to the woefully inadequate, en- 
feebled, and puny minority party repre- 
sentation on the professional staff of the 
policymaking and investigative committees 
of the House and the Senate, 

True, it is the Members of Congress who 
appear to make the decisions, and who in a 
sense do make the decisions, But it is the 
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professional committee stafis—the experts, 
the technicians, the research scholars, and 
the investigators—who constitute a power 
of initiative behind the committees. They 
shape the reports which shape the de- 
cisions and, when properly balanced be- 
tween the two parties, help produce alterna- 
tive courses of policy. 

What has happened? 

An official Republican policy committee 
document shows there is not a single staff 

responsible to the minority party on 
10 critical House committees. 

On many of the others the minority rep- 
sentation is either so sparse or so incom- 
pent that they are overwhelmed by the 
sheer numbers of the Democratic ap- 
pointees. 

In the House the Democratic Party has a 
3-to-2 majority. The profesional staffs of 
the House committees are 14-to-1 Demo- 
cratic. 

It wasn’t this way during the first 2 years 
of the Eisenhower administration when the 
Republicans had control of the House and 
Senate. 

The present imbalance in committee staff- 
ing began in 1955 and has been getting more 
lopsided ever since. 

Why has it happened? 

Because the leadership of the Republican 
Party in Congress has not stood up and 
fought for its rights. 

Because the rank-and-file members of 
the Republican Party in Congress have not 
stood up and insisted that the party lead- 
ership fight for their rights. 

Because some highly placed Republican 
members of the committees have preferred 
accepting a few personal perquisites from 
the majority chairman to making a deter- 
mined, even unpleasant, demand for reform, 

Republican National Committee Chair- 
man, Representative WILLIAM MILLER, of New 
York, knows what needs to be done and wants 
to do it. But he has thrown up his hands 
hopelessly in the futile effort to inject enough 
gumption into his party to do something. 

Recently two respected Senators, CARL 
Cunrtts, of Nebraska, and KENNETH KEATING, 
of New York, offered an amendment to a 
bill which would have made a miniscule 
beginning toward reform—1 Republican 
staff expert to 10 Democratic staff experts. 
The Democrats instantly rallied to defeat it 
on a straight party vote. 

This is a scandal of national proportions. 
It goes to the very vitals of our two-party 
system of government. If the Republicans 
don't do whatever is necessary to win this 
battle (by rallying to the Curtis Initiative 
and fighting for reform in their own com- 
mittees) they deserve to continue to lose 
elections—and will. 


American Legion Commendation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


Š OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently there has come to my attention, 
through publicity in Connecticut news- 
papers, the action of the executive 
committee of Corporal Coyle Post No. 
1, the American Legion, Waterbury, 
Conn., in the adoption of a resolution 
expressing enthusiastic and sincere ap- 
preciation to our colleague and my fellow 
Connecticut Representative, the Honor- 
able Jonn S. Monacan, for his work in be- 
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half of the veterans of the Fifth Con- 
gressional District. 

The resolution adopted by these vet- 
erans, in commendation of Congress- 
man Mownacan, has been widely publi- 
cized and copies have been sent to the 
national legislative director of the Amer- 
ican Legion, Washington, D.C., and to 
Chairman John Bailey of the Democratic 
National Committee. 

In making known the action of the 
American Legion executive committee, 
the past department commander, Ed- 
ward H. Lynch, Jr., said it was an in- 
dication of the genuine appreciation of 
the members of our post for the work 
which has been done by Congressman 
Monacan. He made it clear that the 
American Legion post will not forget 
how closely Congressman MONAGAN 
worked with their special committee in 
trying to retain the Veterans! Adminis- 
tration office in Waterbury, Conn., and 
the many other times that he “went to 
bat for us.“ 

I believe that all of us are aware of 
the splendid achievements of our hard- 
working colleague, not only in the rep- 
resentation of the Fifth Congressional 
District but, also, in his service to the 
Congress and to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, and the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

With permission to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include at this point the 
resolution adopted by Corporal Coyle 
Post No. 1. 

Whereas U.S. Representative JoHN S. 
Mownacan has consistently proven his inter- 
est and concern for the welfare of veterans; 
and 

Whereas he has diligentiy worked on their 
behalf in his position as U.S. Representative, 
Fifth Congressional District of Connecticut; 
and 

Whereas he has once again demonstrated 
his interest in the welfare of veterans, by 
his support of the Veterans Preference Act: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the executive committee 
of Corporal Coyle Post No. 1, the American 
Legion, Waterbury Conn., does commend 
him most enthusiastically, and expresses to 
him their sincere appreciation for his sup- 
port of the Veterans’ Preference Act, and 
for the work he has done in behalf of the 
veterans of the Fifth Congressional District. 


Vote for Solvency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Washington 
Daily News: 

VOTE ror SOLVENCY 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

The only way to eat an elephant is to cut 
it up in pieces and get a lot of people chew- 
ing on it, The thing we need to chew on is 
our taxes and what makes them so high. 

Nobody objects to taxes for what we need. 
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but anybody with an ounce of gumption re- 
sents levies for things he should not pay for. 

The first thing we should not pay for is 
pork-barrel spending to get votes. And the 
New Frontier professors are now reducing 
this to a science. Next is the attitude of 
general extravagance. It shows up all over 
the place like the old-time whoopla in the 
Roman forum or the pearls on the nose of 
Cleopatra's camel. 

This Government is being run by the Ken- 
nedy brothers. Obviously, they have a biind 
spot about taxes. This is of itself an Impor- 
tant psychological problem. They have 
never had to worry where the money was 
coming from. It was always there. They 
have never had to earn the taxes, In fact, 
the President's approach to our difficulty is 
so emotional and unknowing as to be im- 
pervious to argument or, indeed, to the 
facts. 

The President hardly lets a day go by 
without announcing some new spending pro- 
gram, or buying some bauble like the $2 
million yacht he gave the Lion of Judah. 
Emperor of Ethopia, or the $5 million new 
jet that is to move into the White House 
stable—the most costly plane per sent ever 
built in the history of aviation. Why, on 
February 8 he even asked for additional 
money beyond the incredible $92.5 billion 
budget, including $2.5 million to build an 
educational television station in the Samoa 
Islands. Does our hard-earned money mean 
nothing? 

These sre poor uses for our taxes and a 
bad example by a leader who called for 
sacrifices from the rest of us a year ago last 
month. I hope not, but at this rate it looks 
as if Mr. Kennedy is going to be a problem 
President. 

Every penny, every dime, every dollar any- 
body in the Government spends must be 
earned by you or me or somebody and handed 
over out of our worry and sweat. Taxes 
are, in fact, the largest item in our cost of 
living. And whoever does not yell out loud 
when he sees them wasted simply does not 
understand the American democracy or his 
duty as a citizen of the United States. 

Our forefathers, the colonists, knew bet- 
ter than that in Boston Harbor. A flicker 
of revolt right now might cause these spend- 
ers to pause for a second thought. And, for- 
tunately, there's a way to make them think. 
Senator Harry F. Byrd, Democrat, of Virginia, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
has called for “a full scale investigation of 
the financial condition of the country” by his 
committee. He is a stalwart, he is im- 
mensely informed, and he has the courage 
to lead the fight. For he is beholden to 
nobody and nothing frightens this gallant 
son of our Jamestown pioneers. 

This is important because the public vote 
is important on Congress as well as the Fresi- 
dent. Much of the spending is Congress“ 
own Idea, Congress will sober up only if it 
hears from home and discovers it Is politically 
popular to stop the star-spangled giveaways. 
The President could perform a profound sery- 
ice by pounding home the needed call for 
thrift and prudence, loud into the national 
ear. He should ask the people's help in 
seeing that it was transmitted to Congress. 
Instead, the President seizes the leadership 
himself in irresponsible spending. As a re- 
sult, the duty falls to others. 

Seeing this, millions who are heartsick 
and worried ask, “What can I do?” What 
they can do is to call on everyone, inside 
and outside the Government, to support Sen- 
ator Byrn and his committee and make this 
investigation a roaring vote for the solvency 
and security of the United States. For our 
solvency and security are indivisible. And 
until we turn back from this road to financial 
disaster our long-term security against the 
Soviet Union cannot be teed. All our 
public needs is the stark, naked truth. 


1962 
End of the Prolog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21,1962 


Mr.DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, as Lt. Col. 
John H. Glenn himself said before the 
joint session of Congress today, space 
exploration is still in its infancy. But 
we cannot minimize the tremendous ac- 
complishments of Colonel Glenn and all 
those associated with the space program. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I wish to include the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the Buf- 
falo Evening News, Buffalo, N.Y., on 
February 21, 1962: 

END OF THE PROLOG 


In the long perspective of history, Colonel 
Glenn's epochal earth orbit may take its 
Place as merely one of successive steps to 
the outer reaches of speace. But to a world 
that watched and waited—and prayed for his 
Safe recovery—Tuesday’s event marked the 
end of the beginning for U.S. space endeavor, 
& prolog written by men in an open society 
Undaunted by delays and doubts and un- 
afraid to bare their trials as well as triumphs 
to the world. 

This is a day of unrestrained rejoicing and 
marveling; Rejoicing that it was “all go” for 
& modest young American who demonstrated 
inspiring self-confidence quite as much as 
Patience, pluck, and pioneering. And for 
Marveling at the whole “goldfish” bowl open- 
ness with which the saga—from its begin- 
ning on the Florida dunes to the recovery 
4 hours later in the Atlantic—was unfolded 
before the world. 

The forthright candor with which each de- 
tall of the trip was told gave every American 
& sense of personal participation. And it is 
this sense of intimate identification with 
Colonel Glenn and sharing in the tension 
and suspense of his launching that captures 

the imagination in a way that neither of the 
Secrecy-cloaked Russian man-in-space proj- 
ect preparations could or did. 

His countrymen whose hopes rode with 
Colonel Glenn will be excused a surge of na- 
tional pride in an accomplishment that was 

human and scientific. That the first 
Successful launching and safe return of an 
from sustained orbits occurred 10 
Months after Yuri Gagarin's flight—and that 
it does not match the endurance test of 
Titov's 17 orbits—will not be remembered as 
much as the vivid contrast between the fur- 
tive and open society. The latter gave wit- 
ness to its meticulous concern for the safety 
of an astronaut’s life, And that society 
gained for the way it let all the world wit- 
ness the orderly, sure-footed preparations of 
its space technology—unhurried, deliberate, 
Supercautious but self-confident, 

Assuredly, the hero of this space chapter is 
Colonel Glenn. No amount of steeling for 
the tests of physical and psychological en- 
durance can equal the sheer dimensions of 
the human challenge—an odyssey in a hos- 
tile environment that to earthbound minds 
all but defies comprehension. Most of us 
cannot grasp the realities of gravity, weight- 
lessness, and a hundred uncertainties faced 
by America’s first orbiting space voyager. 
For these—as for the spirit of adventure he 
Symbolizes—Colonel Glenn warrants the Na- 
tion's heartiest well done.” This was his 
day of triumph. 

Yet as Colonel Glenn will be the first to 
insist, it belongs also to scores of others—to 

astronaut colleagues, to the technicians 
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who spared no effort for safety's sake, and to 
the long parade of scientists whose pooled 
knowledge has now paid off brilliantly. 
While rejoicing in the human drama of for- 
titude and teamwork, we can maryel at the 
creative human mind that welded machine 
and man in the conquest of new knowledge, 
auguring discoveries beyond imagining. 


The President’s Plan To Take All Freedom 
From the Farmers Must Be Defeated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, if America 
is to remain free from total Federal bu- 
reaucracy which, in the end, must bring 
about socialism, Congress must stand and 
fight to retain the freedom of American 
farmers. The President's farm proposal 
would completely wipe out a free agricul- 
ture in the United States. If we adopt 
his plan everything a farmer plants, 
grows, and sells will be determined by the 
Federal Government. How his farm is 
operated, what he must do to stay on the 
farm will be in the hands of desk- 
chained bureaucrats in the Department 
of Agriculture. Our entire free farm 
population will be living under a dicta- 
torship and it stands to reason that 
when over 5 million farm families are 
no longer free, the other segments of our 
national life will soon be in the same 
boat. Asa part of these remarks I would 
like to include some thoughts on the sub- 
ject of Washington-planned farming 
contained in the following editorial from 
the Dallas Times Herald. 

FREE ENTERPRISE AGRICULTURE OR WASHING- 
TON PLAN FARMING? 


The farm program which the administra- 
tion has asked Congress to approve purport- 
edly is designed to raise farm income, cut 
costs to taxpayers and reduce farm surpluses. 

These goals sound good. The proposed 
farm program might or might not accomplish 
them. 

But it would do one other thing: It would 
place every farmer in the country under an 
agricultural dictatorship in W. n. In 
effect it would remove agriculture from the 
free enterprise system in the United States. 

For the first time this program would place 
all major crops not only under production 
controls but under marketing controls as 
well, 

Once this plan were enacted into law, the 
Government would be in a position to offer 
farmers a proposition—like it or else. 

Coercion of farmers would be provided in 
the form of authority for the Secretary of 
Agriculture to dump up to 10 million tons 
of feed grains and 200 bushels of wheat to 
break the market price any time farmers vote 
against the administration's proposed con- 
trol programs. 

Surpluses created by unsound Government 
programs in the past could be used as a club 
over the heads of farmers who oppose further 
socialization of agriculture. Farm refer- 
endums, under such conditions, would be- 
come a farce. 

Elsewhere there might be some attractive 
features to the proposal. Reducing farm 

costs to taxpayers would be a major 
selling point. This would be accomplished 
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through selling off surpluses and through ex- 
panded food giveaways. Pesumably individ- 
ual farm family income would rise somewhat, 
with net income of all U.S. farmers remain- 
ing at about present levels and with fewer 
families dividing the total. Consumers 
might get lower taxes, only slightly higher 
food prices and—for some—more free 
groceries. 

The program envisions more cropland 
turned to recreational uses, 

‘There are many contradictions in the ad- 
ministration proposal; For one thing, it calls 
for a program that would restrict the ex- 
pansion of American farmers’ markets at a 
time when the President is urging expanded 
world trade. 

It envisions an expensive feed-grain pro- 
gram and a complicated three-price wheat 
plan at the same time it calls for im 
controls and penalties on dairy farmers in 
the name of economy. 

The plan is said to be designed for maxi- 
Mum freedom and flexibility in individual 
farm operations. But the proposal itself 
would limit the farmer’s freedom to farm. 
Its use of historical base periods would freeze 
production Into fixed patterns. 

In short, the program would move farm 
operations from the free enterprise system 
to a centrally planned and controll 
economy. ° 

Is this the sort of thing we want for 
American agriculture? 


Hans A. Bethe at Cornell University—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
Prof. Hans A. Bethe spoke on January 
5, 1962, at Cornell University. Though 
his speech was widely reported, I believe 
that his remarks are of such importance 
that they deserve the attention of the 
House. Below is the first half of the 
lecture at Cornell. It deals with some 
of the dangers inherent in the arms 
race as it now progresses, The second 
half of the lecture, which I will include 
in the Appendix of the Recor to- 
morrow, deals with first-step solutions to 
the arms race problem. 

Hans A. BETHE at CORNELL Universtry—tiI 
1, RUSSIAN TESTS 

The world was shocked by the 60-megaton 
test on October 30. The U.S. analysis has 
shown this device used a lead jacket around 
the fusion materials, and gave only a few 
megatons fission. Thus the Russians re- 
duced the fallout, especially that which 
might have fallen on their own country. If 
lead were replaced by uranium, the Russian 
device would give 100 megatons or slightly 
more. 

One hundred megatons is a formidable 
weapon. Exploded at 30 miles’ altitude it 
will set fire to almost anything within a 30- 
mile radius, Firestorm may result, some 
fires to twice the distance; blast destruction 
to at least 20 miles. Each of our big popula- 
tion centers can be wiped out with one, all 
of them with perhaps 10 such weapons, Civil 
defense is very difficult. If used at high 
altitude the weapon will not cause fallout. 

A 100-megston weapon probably cannot be 
carried by the existing Russian ICBM but 
could be carried by their large bomber planes. 
Their 25-megaton weapon probably can be 
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carried by their ICBM. We also have a 25- 
megaton weapon in steckpile which is based 
on our 1958 tests, and which can be carried 
by our B-52's or B-47’s. We could build 
100-megaton weapons if we wanted to, but 
fortunately we have not wanted to. The 
difference is that we never advertised our 
25-megaton weapons; the Russians did in a 
naked show of power. 

There is not much difference between 100 
and 10 megatons from the military point 
of view. Ten megatons is enough to destroy 
nearly any big city. A simple rule is 10 
megatons, 10 miles destructive radius. 
Placed at the south end of Central Park 
this will cover nearly all of New York City. 
We have had 10-megaton since 1954, they 
since 1958. We have 500 B-52's to deliver 
these, 1,000 B-47's. The Russians have 
smaller numbers but still enough to destroy 
us many times over. Nothing has been 
fundamentally changed by the Russian tests, 
except that it has become somewhat easier 
for them; nothing fundamental is likely to 
be changed by any amount of future nuclear 


testing. 

A good effect of the Russian testing ts 
that it has made the world aware of the 
mortal peril in which we live. Scientists 
in 1950 tried to do this before H-bombs were 
developed, nobody Listened. 

2. BALANCE OF TERROR 


What military consideration prevents 
Soviets from attacking us? Our capability 
to retaliate, to inflict horrible damage on 
them. This is known as the strategy of de- 
terrent. This balance of terror is most un- 
comfortable but is a necessary part of life 
in the H-bomb-missile age. The big 
weapons exist only in order to insure that 
the other side does not use them—strategic 
stalemate. 

The idea of deterrent and retaliation is as 
old as war. In the nuclear age, Dulles in 
about 1954 formulated his doctrine of “mas- 
sive retaliation.” Under impression of the 
Korean war, Dulles said we would not react 
in a similar way to any future attack by 
the Communists on the periphery of the 
free world but that we would directly attack 
Russia and presumably China with atomic 
weapons, I have always regarded this as a 
most pernicious doctrine because it means 
deliberate escalation of a small war into a 
big one, It was also a shortsighted doc- 
trine because it was already clear in 1954 
that Russia would soon get H-bombs as well. 

The massive retaliation doctrine has now 
been turned back on us by Khrushchev, 
first in his threat of rocket retaliation on 
any country serving as a base for U-2 flights 
over the Soviet Union, then by describing 
the 100-megaton bomb as a sword of 
Damocles hanging over the Western Powers. 

We see there are two entirely different con- 
cepts of retaliation and deterrent. One Is 
retalintion against an enemy attack by H- 
bombs. Our capacity to retaliate in such a 
case fs vital to us; it is the only thing which 
prevents a potential enemy from making an 
attack. The other is massive retaliation 
against minor wars. This concept must be 
removed from our milltary doctrine, both 
for practical and for moral reasons. 

3. COUNTERFORCE AND INSTABILITY 


With H-bombs in possession of both sides, 
it is clearly tempting to destroy the enemy's 
warmaking capability at the outset of war. 
In the midfifties when planes were the only 
vehicles capable of delivering large bombs 
the destruction of the enemy planes was ob- 
viously a great prize. This appeared easy 
because many planes are on one airfield, one 
bomb of 1 megaton will get them all. This 
is known as counterforce strategy. Of course, 
if one succeeds in destroying the other side's 
planes on the ground, by a surprise attack, 
then the deterrent no longer works. The 
country which strikes first, l. e., usually the 
ageressor, has won the war. 
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Eeach side builds up its defenses against 
such a calamity. This can be done in two 
ways, One is air defense, Le., the attempt to 
shoot invading enemy bombers down by 
fighter planes and antiaircraft rockets. 
These were developed by both sides; the 
Russians spent a larger fraction of their 
military budget on them than we. It is not 
clear to what extent their defenses, or ours, 
can be penetrated by bomber planes. 

The second measure against surprise at- 
tack is to put one’s strategic bombers on 
alert. We constructed a radar warning sys- 
tem, the DEW line in northern Canada, 
which would give about 2 hours’ warning 
of any possible Soviet attack by planes. In 
case of a warning, our strategic bomber force 
takes off and flies toward the north, with 
bomb loads. However, they may not proceed 
beyond a certain line except if they get a 
specific command from the President to do 
so. In this way, defense against a surprise 
attack by planes is gradually winning. 

This situation was changed again, in favor 
of the aggressor, by the advent of the ICBM. 
It should be remembered that the Russians 
were ahead of us in this field; they tested 
their first ICBM in the summer of 1957. 
Many Americans did not believe this until 
sputnik in October 1957. However, sputnik 
was in the end a very good influence, accel- 
erating our military research and develop- 
ment and leading to great improvement of 
the organization of science in government. 

The advent of the ICBM has made surprise 
attack much easier. We have a radar warn- 
ing system against missiles, BMEWS, but 
this gives only about 15 minutes’ warning. 
A large part of our strategic air force has 
therefore been put on a 15-minute ground 
alert. Our own first missiles as well as those 
of the Russians are above ground, soft, could 
also be destroyed by a surprise attack. 
Therefore a nation which expects an enemy 
attack may be tempted to launch its missiles 
on the basis of radar warning, which may 
be a false alarm. This is far more dangerous 
than getting planes off the ground because 
missiles, cannot be recalled. All this makes 
for a very jittery attitude. 

This whole situation puts a great premium 
on first strike. This clearly makes war more 
probable, both sides more nervous, accidental 
war more likely. Also because only part of 
the force of the defending party is expected 
to survive, force needs to be many times that 
actually needed in war. Assuming that each 
B-47 carries 10 megatons and each B-52 
carries 20 megatons gives a U.S. striking 
power of 20,000 megatons in planes alone, a 
truly formidable destructive power—the 
arms race in full swing. 


The counterforce strategy of destroying the 
enemy's warmaking capability does not 
work between two powers of comparable 
strength but only puts a premium on the 
aggressor, 

4. STABLE DETERRENT 


To improve the capacity of the retaliatory 
force to survive, the United States is planning 
to put most of its missiles, especially Minute- 
man, into hardened underground silos which 
can suryive blast pressure of 100 pounds per 
square inch. A bomb explosion of 10 mega- 
tons causes a pressure of 100 pounds per 
square inch at a distance of 1.3 miles, There- 
fore, if the hardened missiles are placed at 
least 3 miles apart then an enemy attack 
can never destroy two missiles simultan- 
eously, no matter how accurately the enemy 

are aimed. Since the Minuteman 
carries much less than 10 megatons it would 
be foolish of the Soviets to attempt to attack 
a single Minuteman launch site with a 10- 
megaton warhead, Thus the hardening to 
100 pounds per square inch makes our launch 
sites essentially invulnerable to a national 
attack by a potential enemy. 

It is clear that 100 missiles of 1 megaton 
each are a far stronger force than 1 missile 
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of 100 megatons. To make our Minuteman 
eyen more useful as a deterrent to war it is 
propelled by solid fuel which is instantly 
ready in case of enemy attack. I think it is 
fair to say that in spite of our late start 
we now have or are building a highly useful 
missile force. According to in the 
papers we also have at least as many missiles 
as the Russians. 

Even more invulnerable than the Minute- 
man is the Polaris, also a missile propelled 
by solid fuel and carried by a submarine. 
Already several such submarines are opera- 
tional, carrying about 100 missiles. It would 
be essentially impossible to ascertain the lo- 
cation of all Polaris submarines prior to 
launching a surprise attack agaist the United 
States. By Polaris and hardened Minuteman 
the premium on the first strike is essentially 
removed and, therefore, the danger of surprise 
attack is greatly reduced. It will no longer 
be necessary for the United States to launch 
a counterattack in response to mere indica- 
tions on a radar screen for fear that our re- 
tallatory capability could be greatly reduced 
by a Russian first strike. Polaris and hard- 
ened Minuteman are therefore called a secure 
second strike force. They will greatly con- 
tribute to the security of the United States, 
to a less nervous attitude on the part of 
the U.S. military forces, and thus to stability 
of the military situation. 

The recent Russian test series included 
many tests in the range from 1 to 5 mega- 
tons. This is just the range which might be 
suitable for a Russian solid-fuel missile simi- 
ler to our Minuteman which could be placed 
in hardened sites. I hope this is the right 
interpretation, and that the Russians will 
aim for & secure second strike force. This 
also will contribute to stability and will re- 
move any incentive for the Russians to strike 
first. This major part of their test series, 
therefore, may well have reduced rather than 
increased the danger of war. 

The fact that striking force can be made 
secure against surprise attack should make 
it possible to greatly reduce its size. The 
large size of our present strategic force is 
justified mainly by the expectation that only 
a fraction of the force would survive sur- 
prise attack by an enemy. There is at least 
a chance now to slow down the arms race; 
but, of course, if one side resumes the race 
the other side will follow. Unilateral re- 
straint coupled with careful observations of 
the actions of the other side could be very 
useful here in the absence of a formal arms- 
control agreement. 

Another desirable consequence of invul- 
nerable missile sites is that secrecy loses 
its value. If the sites cannot be destroyed 
anyway it will no longer be useful for the 
enemy to know where they are. This may 
make it possible for the Russians to open 
their country. 

However, with all the great advantages of 
an invulnerable deterrent there is coupled 
one disadvantage. Since most of the im- 
portant military targets are invulnerable. 
the main targets which remain are cities. 
I believe therefore that if the deterrent 
would fail and war should come, most of 
the enemy weapons would be directed against 
cities. 

This is important to keep in mind in rela- 
tion to the shelter problem. Fortunately, 
the Defense Department has just published 
a very good and well-balanced pamphlet on 
shelters. In contrast to the strongly biased 
discussions in newspapers and magazines in 
the last 6 months—biased in both direc- 
tions—the Government publication says cor- 
rectly that no shelter program can prevent 
the death of millions of people in case of 
thermonuclear war and that therefore the 
important thing is, by policy and by the 
correct military preparations, to prevent 
such a war. But, says the pamphlet, if 
war comes in spite of this, other millions 
can be sayed by shelters. 
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Some military experts have stated that 
the stable deterrent is likely to remain sta- 
dle unless one side or the other finds an 
effective civil defense or an antimissile mis- 
alle, an AICBM. I think it is clear that 
any really effective civil defense is impossible, 
and I believe the same is true for AICBM. 

It is not very difficult to design a defensive 
Missile which will come close enough to 
an ICBM to destroy it by means of an 
atomic explosion. There is also no problem 
about providing atomic warheads for anti- 
Missiles. But the offense can send decoys 
Along with its missiles which are almost 
impossible to distinguish from the missiles, 
and they can send many missiles simul- 
taneously which saturate the radars of the 
defense, Thus, I think AICBM is virtually 
hopeless, and the deterrent can remain sta- 
ble for a long time. 

Of course the stable deterrent is never 
Static. We need to know the changing threat 

the Soviet Union and to adjust the 
Structure of our strategic forces to it. For 
the recent Soviet tests will require 
Certain modifications in our military plan- 
ning in weapons systems. It will require 
& lot of additional work, an increased num- 
ber of competent scientists working on arma- 
Ments, not necessarily on nuclear weapons, 
more expenditures for armaments and per- 
haps—though I hope not—a further increase 
in the level of armaments. 


United States Rejoices in Glenn Orbit 
Flight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. DULSKIL Mr. Speaker, not only 
the United States but the entire free 
World rejoices in the successful orbit of 
Lt. Col. John H. Glenn. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Wish to include an editorial that ap- 
Deared in the Buffalo Courier-Express, 
Buffalo, N.Y., on February 21, 1962: 

Untrep STATES REJOICES IN GLENN ORBIT 

Fran 


Three years of intensive training and 
Weeks of frustrating postponements finally 
culminated in the successful emergence of 
Marine Lt. Col. John H. Glenn as the first 

to go into orbit around the world 
in a space capsule. 2 
He thus exceeds the previous feats of As- 
uts Alan B. Shepard, Jr., and Virgil I. 
who made space flights but not in 
orbit, and puts him virtually on even terms 
With the Soviet orbital cosmonauts, Gherman 
Titov and Yuri Gagarin. 
scientific importance of the Glenn 
fight is pointed up by thé statement of Ken- 
Sere W. Garland, vice president of the 
ritish Interplanetary Society, that the un- 
a “has given a great stimulus to the 
development of space flight and is a com- 
Vindication of the Mercury program.” 
He added: “It is evident that America is 
now getting into its stride to challenge the 
Soviet Union in the attempt to land a man 
on the moon.” 

Particularly gratifying to the American 
People is the fact that from blastoff to re- 
covery there was complete coverage of 
Colonel Glenn's space voyage by all forms of 
* ormation media. People around the world 
2 able to follow his progress at all times. 

ven the controlled Russian press and radio 
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reported the event. Like the preceding 
American space tests, it was there for all to 
witness, succeed or fail. 

Colonel Glenn's triumph is a spectacular 
tribute to his own superb conditioning for 
the ordeal and to the thousand and one 
manifestations of scientific skill and all- 
around cooperative effort which went into 
the whole complex project. 

The world long has awaited this American 
bid to get back into the space race with the 
Russians. It is a matter of pride to the 
American people that the challenge has 
been convincingly met and a matter of the 
heartiest congratulations to Colonel Glenn 
as the man who did it. All honor to his 
name. 


Breaking Out of Frustration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Pasadena Star- 
News, February 7, 1962: 

BREAKING OUT OF FRUSTRATION 
(By Lee Merriman) 


This Is the story of the Cold War Council, 
which in less than a year is assuming na- 
tional stature, with its slogan, “Let's Start 
Winning” (the propaganda war). 

I am told this story appears here for the 
first time in any newspaper. Henry Mayers, 
Los Angeles advertising executive and a re- 
serve advisor to the U.S. Information Agency, 
counseling the President and Congress on 
propaganda in the cold war, has just left this 
office. His friendship was one I made at Art 
Coons’ American assembly sessions on high- 
er education. It was Mrs. Mayers about 
whose person-to-person magazine project I 
did a plece last week. 

As a man whose career demonstrates his 
knowledge of how the mass mind works and 
how, if you will, to manipulate it; and whose 
travels throughout the underdeveloped yet 
awakening world have permitted him per- 
sonally to observe the effectiveness of Rus- 
sian propaganda versus American efforts to 
win friends and Influence the peoples of Asia, 
Africa, and South America—he decided to 
turn to a few topflight professional friends 
in his determination to create a cold-war 
council capable ultimately of influencing 
Washington to the degree that we may 
launch a winning, long-range counteroffen- 
sive against Russian propaganda which he's 
convinced is shellacking us almost every- 
where. 

He's equally convinced this dismal situa- 
tion can be reversed, heartened by two facts. 
Informally, before groups of citizens, ex- 
treme conservatives, and then extreme lib- 
erals, he's explained the Cold War Council 
and the part every citizen may play in mak- 
ing it successful, always to be greeted by en- 
thusiasm. This he found true also in Italy 
and France, where all extremes also unite 
when given a real chance to strike at com- 
munism. 

Second, response from within his own pro- 
fession was such that the Cold War Council 
almost immediately became a solid national 
fact. The Nation’s top experts began do- 
nating exerything needed to get it going. 

Emotionalism plays no part in this proj- 
ect. Findings of the University of Pennsyl- 
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Henry is not critical of the men who 
direct and operate the U.S. Information 
Agency, not unduly critical of the State De- 
partment’s relationship to this Agency (al- 
though often the left hand doesn’t know 
what the right hand is doing) but he is 
critical of Congress, 

The U.S. Information Agency’s hands, in 
many ways, are tied by the law creating it, 
passed by Congress in 1948—before China 
was overrun by Reds—and which restricts 
it primarily to publicizing America. Con- 
gress has neyer taken another look at this 
law. All these cold war years, we've been 
publicizing this Nation while Russia's real- 
istic cold war propaganda plays skillfully 
on the hopes and passions of awakening 
peoples, reaching their minds and hearts 
with seductive assertions that communism 
will convert their problems into their bet- 
ter tomorrow.” 

In this phase of the cold war, the Com- 
munist effort, also better directed, outstrips 
ours 20 to 1. 

The Cold War Council's fed up with this. 

How did Henry Mayers start out to make 
his protest effective? For Advertising Age, 
a bible of his profession, he wrote an un- 
emotional, realistic, constructive analysis of 
this absurdity, submitted a program to cor- 
rect this, and invited reactions. This article 
made a profound impact on the profes- 
sionals who know the mass mind best, and 
upon manufacturers, industrialists, and pub- 
lic relations men who best know the power 
of effective presentations. x 

Result? 


quests, 

I wish everyone could read that first Ad- 
vertising Age article, as I have just done. 
When I started this column, I felt I could 
wrap up Henry Mayers’ project in one piece. 
I realize now that this requires two or more, 

Tomorrow you'll find here quotes from 
that article which will ring true to you. 
Then, later, will come the well worked part 
every citizen can play in the Cold 
War Council's voice heard in Washington, 
and throughout the free world. 


You'll be interested. 


A Department of Urban Affairs: Pro and 
Con 


SPEECH 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the resolution (H. Res. 530) 
disapproving Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1962. 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, 
last Wednesday, February 21, this body 
rejected Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1962, which would have created a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs. During the 
floor debate on this subject I stated my 
opposition to the creation of à Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs. At that time I 
stated that I was very much aware of the 
problems facing the urban areas. It is 
my conviction that the solution to these 
problems is not to be found in devising 
anew organizational chart. As I pointed 
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out Wednesday, any real solution to this 
problem is going to be found in the devel- 
opment of a policy or philosophy and in 
the coordination of activities, 

This can best be achieved through the 
creation of a small organization which 
might be called the Council of Urban 
Advisers. Such a council would be a 
staff agency set up on a continuing basis 
and composed of experts. It could con- 
duct research, seek a coordination and 
integration of related activities, and 
make recommendations. Perhaps most 
important of all, it could think about and 
work toward the formulation of a basic 
policy which we do not now have. 

This approach, which has much to 
commend it, is considered favorably by 
Robert H. Connery and Richard H. Leach 
in their excellent and objective examina- 
tion of the question of an Urban Affairs 
Department in their book. The Federal 
Government and Metropolitan Areas.” 

Profs. Robert H. Connery and Richard 
H. Leach are distinguished scholars of 
the subject area of Federal Government 
and metropolitan areas. 

Robert H. Connery holds degrees from 
the University of Minnesota and Colum- 
bia University, receiving his Ph. D. from 
the latter. He has taught at Columbia, 
Catholic University, Stanford, the Uni- 
versity of Dlinois, and Duke University. 

Over the past 25 years he has served as 
consultant to numerous Federal, State, 
and local governments and officials in- 
cluding among others the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, the President’s 
Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment, the New York State Legislative 
Committee on Interstate Cooperation, 
the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary 
of Defense, the Hoover Commission, and 
the City Administrator of New York. He 
has been a Fellow as well as a senior 
staff member of the Brookings Institu- 
tion. 

During the Second World War he 
served for 5 years in the Navy as a com- 
missioned officer. In that capacity he 
was assigned to Secretary Forrestal's 
office to write an administrative history 
which later was published as The Navy 
and the Industrial Mobilization in 
World War II. 1950.” He is also author 
of “Governmental Problems in Wild Life 
Conservation, 1936, Administration of 
an NRA Code, 1936,” and other Govern- 
ment reports and articles. 

Richard H. Leach is joint author of 
“The Administration of Interstate Com- 
pacts, 1959,” of “In Quest of Freedom: 
American Political Thought and Prac- 
tice, 1959,” and of numerous articles. 
He was graduated from Colorado College 
in 1944 and received a Ph. D. from 
Princeton in 1951. He taught at Georgia 
Institute of Technology before joining 
the Duke faculty. He has had consider- 
able practical experience in government 
as a member of the staff of the South- 
ern Regional Education Board from 1953 
to 1956, and of the Army Security 
Agency. 

Both men are now members of the De- 
partment of Political Science at Duke 
University, Durham, N.C. 

Mr. Chairman, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to insert chapter 5 
of “The Federal Government and Met- 
ropolitan Areas”—"A Department of Ur- 
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ban Affairs: Pro and Con,” into the 

Record. The authors have given me per- 

mission to quote this chapter. I com- 

mend it to all for thoughtful considera- 

tion. 

A DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS: PRO AND 
Con 


The idea of an executive agency devoted 
entirely to urban affairs is not anewone. A 
variety of possibilities have been suggested 
in recent years, ranging from an inter- 
agency committee all the way to a depart- 
ment of urban affairs at the Cabinet level. 
Some of the proposals have been for a tem- 
porary organization, some for a permanent 
one; hone of them have agreed on what 
form the organization should take, 

The simplest suggestion advanced has been 
for an interagency committee, to be made 
up of representatives from the several Gov- 
ernment agencies whose programs bear upon 
urban and metropolitan areas. This pro- 
posal has been discussed informally but has 
never been activated. Endless variations 
have been suggested as to what agencies 
should be included and as to what its exact 
terms of reference should be. The proposal 
ran into the problem encountered so fre- 
quently in dealing with Federal programs, 
that no one knows precisely which agencies 
and what programs actually do have an im- 
pact on metropolitan government, In addi- 
tion, the proposal ran afoul of the inbuilt 
weaknesses of all interagency committees. 
With no permanent secretariat, no provision 
for regular meetings, no delegation of pre- 
cise authority, an interagency committee is 
at best a feeble administrative device for 
dealing with a problem as explosive as that 
of metropolitan areas today. 

A Cabinet committee has also been sug- 
gested as a device to focus attention on the 
problem. In 1956, for example, President 
Eisenhower asked seven members of the Cab- 
inet to serve as a Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, and in 1958 he requested five members 
to constitute a Council on Youth Fitness. He 
might do the same for metropolitan areas. 
If he used such a committee, however, a 
full-time secretariat should be provided, for 
Cabinet members are fully occupied in their 
own departments. The President might 
wish instead to bring in an individual for a 
short while to study the problem and report 
to him, as he did recently when he ap- 
pointed Edward P, Curtis to study aviation 
facilities planning (1957), and Clarence B. 
Randall to study international trade (1958). 

Another means of focusing public atten- 
tion on the problem would be to make use 
of a special Presidential commission to study 
it. Thus, in 1954 the President appointed 
a five-man advisory committee for a national 
highway program, headed by Gen. Lucius 
Clay, on whose report the Highway Act of 
1956 came to be based; and in 1956 he 
directed a 34-member Committee on Educa- 
tion beyond the high school to examine 
problems in that area, and on the basis of 
its findings to develop proposals for action. 
Congress provided funds for that commit- 
tee’s work, a series of studies and con- 
ferences was launched, and a final set of 
recommendations was drawn up. In other 
areas, President Eisenhower has appointed 
a Committee on Government Contracts, an 
Advisory Commission on Presidential Office 
Space, a Committee on Government Employ- 
ment Policy, and a Science Advisory Com- 
mittee. Such committees of prominent citi- 
zens, properly staffed and financed, can do 
an excellent job of analysis and recom- 
mendation. 

None of these temporary and short-range 
devices, however, should be regarded as a 
good alternative to the creation of a Coun- 
cil on Metropolitan Areas. They are useful 
in educating the public and the President, 
but they cannot supply the President with 
the continuing staff assistance the metro- 
politan problem demands. Though any of 
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these devices can be very helpful to the 
President in preparing legislation, what is 
needed for metropolitan areas is not the 
passage of a single act, but an agency which 
will provide the President with à continuous 
now of information upon which he can base 
policy. 

Even though the newly created Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions is to be permanent, it is not a satis- 
factory answer for metropolitan areas either. 
Growing out of the work of the Subcom- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Relations of 
the House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, the Commission is visualized as & 
body which will bring together Federal, 
State and local officials on a continuing basis 
for discussion of the problems which con- 
cern all levels of government. 

The bipartisan commission will consist of 
26 members: 3 from the executive branch of 
the Federal Government, 3 Senators, 3 Rep- 
resentatives, 4 Governors, 3 State legislators. 
4 mayors, 3 county officials, and 3 private 
citizens. It is clear from its sponsors’ state- 
‘ments that the commission will be mainly 
concerned with allocation of functions among 
levels of Government and with Federal grant- 
in-aid programs. As a means of gathering 
information the commission has some at- 
traction, but it will have so broad a member- 
ship base and be so indirectly involved in 
metropolitan problems that it will have lim- 
ited usefulness, so far as the Nation’s great 
urban communities are concerned. The es- 
tablishment of a commission of this nature. 
indeed, may lead people to conclude that an 
agency which will devote its primary atten- 
tion to the metropolitan area problems has 
been established, when in fact it has not. 

PROPOSALS FOR A DEPARTMENT 


The most widely supported idea for an 
executive agency in the area of urban and 
metropolitan problems is to create a Cabinet 
department devoted exclusively to them. 
The idea dates at least from 1912, when 
Philip Kates suggested the creation of a Na- 
tional Department of Municipalities. The 
Kates proposal would have created a research 
and service department which as its first task 
would conduct “a comprehensive and author- 
itative study of the municipal problem in its 
basic principle * * * an industrial survey 
of national scope, with * * * attendant in- 
vestigations into causes of congestion of pop- 
ulation, and the remedies by improved com- 
munication and transportation and other 
means; into sanitary conditions * * * into 
housing, disposal of municipal waste 
industrial working conditions * * * the 
working of other municipal systems than 
ours, and of other theories and methods of 
legislation (applicable to the American prob- 
lem)“ The information thus collected, fully 
and quickly transmitted to the proper local 
officials, Kates thought, would give munici- 
palities all the information which was “es- 
sential to the proper solution of (their) 
problems.” Kates’ idea interested Woodrow 
Wilson very much indeed, and he hoped to 
have an opportunity to. discuss It very seri- 
ously with those interested. 

The opportunity evidently did not ma- 
terialize, however, and the proposal was lost 
in the pursuit of the new -freedom and in 
the preparation of the United States for 
World War I which immediately followed 
it. It was revived in 1919 in a slightly al- 
tered form by Harlean James, who thought 
that a department of civic economy in the 
National Government, rightly conceived and 
vigorously carried out, would be invaluable 
in helping cities and towns to meet the 
challenge of the postwar period. Miss James 
conceived of her department of civic economy 
as performing primarily an educational serv- 
ice. Such a department, she wrote, “should 
conduct research studies and make experi- 
ments on a scale possible only for the Fed- 
eral Government" and should make its find- 
ings available to the sleepy crossroads corner 
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in the remote county as well as to the nolsy 
traMo-ridden city: 

Miss James’ idea did not bear fruit either, 
and for another decade or s0 no new pro- 
Posals toward this end seem to have been 
Made. In 1934, however, Charles E. Merriam, 
then with the national resources board, re- 
Marked that it was important that “the voice 
Of our cities be heard in the capital, [and] 
it is equally important that the U.S. Goy- 
ernment have some responsible administra- 
tive representation in the cities. there 
is no urban U.S. representative correspond- 
ing to the county agent in the rural dis- 
tricts.” Although Merriam went on to pro- 
fess that he did not know just what form 
this new development may take or whether 
a number of Federal agencies may not joint- 
ly share Federal responsibility, he was ccr- 
tain that the whole question of the relation 
of Federal Administration * * to city gov- 
ernment * * * looms up larger every day. 
By 1942, Merriam had become convinced 
that a separate administrative unit in Wash- 
ington was necessary in view of the propor- 
tion of our people who dwell in cities and 
the importance generally of cities in our 
Political and economic system, and he recom- 
mended that there be set up in the National 
Government a bureau or department of ur- 
banism, 

Since the end of the war, the idea has been 
Advanced quite frequently. Just recently, 
Nathaniel S. Keith, a former Federal housing 
Official, proposed the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Community Development. Com- 
menting on his idea, Keith declared that “the 
realities call for the establishment of a 

department as a focus for the neces- 
Sary Federal attention and assistance” to 
Community development. The establish- 
ment of a Federal Department of Com- 
Munity Development would give needed 
Stature to the Federal interest in this field 
and would provide Cabinet-level policy co- 
Ordination for all Federal activities with an 
impact on community developmental prob- 

The following operating functions, 
Keith thought, ought to be consolidated in 
the new ; research in housing and 
community development problems; as- 
Sistance 


sistance to urban renewal; assistance to the 
Planning and financing of local public works; 
Assistance to highway development and met- 
ropolitan area transportation. The admin- 
istrative consolidation of these functions in 
a single Federal department,” he concluded, 
Would provide the fulcrum for 
Consistent application of these programs in 
the field.” 
In one form or another, the idea of a de- 
Partment has won a number of outspoken 
ts. Representative J. ARTHUR 
Younarr gave impetus to the idea in an 
artlele about it in a Sunday supple- 
Ment. Since then, it has become a pop- 
nar subject for newspaper editorials across 


-pressed mayors and local officials of 
Rae many of the Nation's largest cities 
. their efforta to Its establish - 


Arthur 
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trict of New York, and one by nine Senators, 
some of them from the Nation's most urban 
areas: Herbert Lehman, Democrat, of New 
York; Hubert Humphrey, Democrat, of Min- 
nesota; Paul Douglas, Democrat, of Illinois; 
Wayne Morse, Democrat, and Richard Neu- 
berger, Democrat, of Oregon; Warren Mag- 
nuson, Democrat, of Washington; Thomas 
C. Hennings, Democrat, of Missouri; Pat 
McNamara, Democrat, of Michigan; and 
James E. Murray, Democrat, of Montana, 
Each of the three bills was referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations of 
the appropriate Chamber. Only the Younger 
bill received a hearing, however, and no 
further action was taken before the end of 
that session. No action at all was taken on 
the other two bills, so that all of them died 
at the end of the 84th Congress. 

Virtually the same bills were submitted to 
the 85th Congress. In the House, Repre- 
sentative Youncre reintroduced his bill, and 
Representative Mantua W. Grivrirus, Dem- 
ocrat, of the 17th District of Michigan of- 
fered another. The Senate version was of- 
fered by some of the same Senators, but this 
time under the leadership of Senator JOSEPH 
Crarx, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, a former 
mayor of Philadelphia. Senators Jacob 
Javits, Republican, of New York, Russell 
Long, Democrat, of Louisiana, and Clifford 
Case, Republican, of New Jersey joined 
Senators Humphrey, Morse, Neuberger, Mag- 
nuson, and Representative Murray in spon- 
soring the bill. All three bills were referred 
to committee, but no hearings were held, 
and, as before, all of them died at the end 
of the session. 

In the 86th Congress, four bills were intro- 
duced in the House, one by Representative 
ALBERT Rams, an influential member from 
Alabama, another by Representative HUGH 
Apponizio of New Jersey, and the same bills 
as before by Representatives Gnrrrrrus and 
Younorr. In the upper house, however, 
Senator CLank and the other Senators had 
shifted their support to the metropolitan 
study commission idea and did not submit 
again the departmental bill of the preceding 
Co Senator KENNETH B. KEATING of 
New York introduced a companion bill to 
Representative YouncEr’s. 

The proposal for a department warrants 
analysis and discussion if for no other rea- 
son than the fact that it has won so much 
endorsement. One must recognize, of course, 
that proposals to create new executive de- 
partments are made frequently, and some of 
them have received a great deal of support, 
both in Congress and outside, without being 


Science and Technology have all been ad- 
vanced without success. A Department of 
Urban Affairs, however, suggests an easy 
solution to a complex problem, which in 
many ways is broader in scope and more 
immediate in its need for action than any 
of the other problems. Moreover, a discus- 
sion of such a concrete proposal can do much 
to clarify the proper way to deal adminis- 
tratively with a problem of this magnitude. 
Since proposals for an executive depart- 
ment will doubtless continue to be offered in 
the future as the solution to the problem, 
it is time that the merits of the idea be 
thought through. 
ORGANIZATION AND POWERS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
All the bills so far presented to Congress 
have had certain similar features. All call 
for the creation of a new executive depart- 


Urban Affairs, the Department of Housing 
and Urban Affairs, and the Department of 
, Urbiculture. All propose the same type of 
administrative organization, at least in broad 


-heading major departmental divisions are 
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provided for in each bill. Likewise, all the 
bills set forth the same general goal for the 
Department, though, as one might expect, 
they differ considerably in their exact word- 
ing. The Younger bills have the most limited 
scope. As H.R. 1019 (85th Cong.) put it, 
“Many of the most pressing problems facing 
the people of the United States grow out of 
the lack of knowledge and understanding of 
proper techniques in utilization of urban 
land [thus] there is a corresponding national 
interest in the development of the science of 
urbiculture. Therefore: 

“Recognizing the invaluable contribution 
made by the Department of Agriculture in 
promoting Increasingly efficient use of farm- 
lands, the Congress enacts this Act in order 
to proved a corresponding executive depart- 
ment to develop methods of dealing with 
pressing social, economic, and civic problems 
growing out of inadequate knowledge of the 
principles of using and developing urban 
lands, and to make these methods available 
to the people of the United States through 
suitable educational programs.” 

Representative Grirrirns’ bills note “that 
the pressing needs of cities and metropolitan 
areas are such that Federal action should be 
taken to assist in meeting these needs 
through education, research technical sery- 
ices, and such other programs as the Con- 
gress may later prescribe.” Moreover: 

“The Congress finds also that a number 
of important Federal programs * have a 
vital impact on local communities and 
metropolitan areas; and that there is need 
for a central place in the Federal Adminis- 
trative structure to assess the overall results 
of these programs, to help coordinate these 
activities, and to represent the needs of 
urban areas at the national level.” 

The Senate bill (S. 2159) for the creation 
of a Department of Housing and Urban Affairs 
was very similar. It declared: 

“(1) That a large majority of the Ameri- 
can people now live in urban and metro- 
politan areas, and that almost all population 
growth in the last two decades has occurred 
in these areas; and (2) that the number of 


ous and varied; and (3) that the general 
welfare and of the Nation and the 
living standards of its require that 
the Federal Government * * * [assist] * + o» 
the States and local governments in meeting 
the problems caused by the continuing 
growth and concentration of population; 
and (4) that for these reasons there should 
be a Federal department * * * to deal with 
those urban and metropolitan problems in 
which the Federal Government has a direct 
or cooperating interest.” 


tained a section which would have permitted 
the President to “exercise his authority 
under the Reorganization Act of 1949 with 


the Government as will further the pur- 
poses” of the act creating the Department. 
The Rains and Addonizio bills would leave 
the transfer of functions, including housing, 
entirely to the President. 

The Younger bill also provided that the 
Secretary should “establish research and 
educational programs to accomplish the pur- 
poses set forth” in the act, and the Senate 
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“provide technical assistance to State and 
local governmental bodies in developing 
solutions to such problems,” and to “make 
such recommendations to the Congress, as a 
result of the studies to be undertaken * * * 
and after consultation with appropriate rep- 
resentatives_of State and local governments, 
as he shall determine to be appropriate.” 

As a result of the passage of any one of the 
bills, or of a mixture of them, another ex- 
ecutive department, directed generally at 
urban and metropolitan problems, and com- 
bining research, service, and educational 
functions on the one hand with coordination 
and program operation functions on the 
other, would be added to the structure of 
the Federal Government. Initially, at least, 
no new functions would be added, but those 
which are now scattered throughout -the 
Federal Government would be centralized in 
a single administrative unit, 

ARGUMENTS FOR A DEPARTMENT 


Supporters of the new Department build 
their case on a number of grounds. Per- 
haps the most frequently offered justifica- 
tion is the fact that in a nation which is 
becoming increasingly urban, special recog- 
nition of urban affairs at the Cabinet level 
is a necessity. Senator OLARK, in a state- 
ment explaining the purpose of S. 2159 to 
the 85th Congress, remarked that “metro- 
politan growth is posing one of the greatest 
challenges of the second half of the 20th 
century. We cannot meet this challenge 
with government machinery designed for 
the 19th century.” As a matter of necessity, 
the Federal Government must “adapt its ad- 
ministrative organization” to enable it to 
meet more effectively the problems of today's 
urban and metropolitan areas. Just as a 
Department of Agriculture was created as a 
farmers’ agency in recognition of the pri- 
mary importance of agriculture in 1889, and 
a frankly pro-labor Department of Labor was 
established when increased industrialization 
made it seem important to “foster, promote, 
and develop the welfare of the wage earners 
of the United States,” so is the development 
of a Department of Urban Affairs important 
and necessary today. Representative 
Youncer, testifying before the Subcommittee 
on Executive and Legislative Reorganization 
of the House Committee on Government Op- 
erations in 1955 in behalf of his first bill, re- 
marked that “very much the same argument 
that was advanced for the establishment of 
the Department of Agriculture” could be ad- 
vanced for a Department of Urbiculture. 

In 1862, when the [Office] of Agriculture 
was established, approximately 80 percent 
of our population lived on farms or in rural 
areas, and only 20 percent in urban territory. 
Now, in 1955, that situation has entirely 

. * * * In 1862 the problems which 
came to the Federal Government for solution 
arose from the rural areas because 80 per- 
cent of the population lived in rural areas. 
With 85 percent of the population concen- 
trated in the urban areas, naturally the prob- 
lems which come to the Federal Government 
for solution arise from those areas. * * * I 
think that * * * we should concentrate 
Federal concern over the problems that 
originate in the city areas into a Depart- 
ment that [has] a head with a Cabinet 
status, In simple terms that is what this 
bill was designed to do.” 


Representative WILLIAM L. Dawson, of Nli- 
nois, the chairman of the subcommittee, re- 
marked upon hearing his colleague's testi- 
mony: “Here in the Congress I have noticed 
that the farmers are well represented. They 
have the Department of Agriculture as well 
as the legislative committee set up here. 
They are taken care of and, as you say, the 
people are no longer on the farms. I think 
the Congress and our Government should 
revamp itself to meet the situation because 
government is for the people. 
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REPRESENTATION OF URBAN INTERESTS 


Creation of a Department and the desig- 
nation of a Cabinet representative for urban 
affairs, the argument continues, would pro- 
vide stronger leadership for and better rep- 
resentation of urban interests in national 
policymaking. At present, there is no focal 
point for urban affairs in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government. A great 
many agency and bureau heads represent 
one aspect or another of the urban and 
metropolitan problem, but their efforts are 
often contradictory and are in no sense all- 
inclusive. The result is that national policy 
in this important field can be formed only 
on the basis of incomplete or inaccurate 
data about cities and their problems and 
needs. It does seem to me,” Representative 
Dawson noted, “that it is indicated that the 
problems of cities be given a departmental 
status, and it so seems to me from my ex- 
perience as a Congressman here in Washing- 
ton, and observing the various departments 
make their needs known to the Congress.” 
Maintaining that farmers have the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to point out their needs 
to Congress and to protect their interests 
and promote their welfare, he argued, “the 
problems of the cities are not voiced here 
as such. Because of the great impact of 
those problems upon not only the cities but 
upon the country as a whole, I think that 
there is a crying need to the extent that the 
country should begin to think about a de- 
partment to handle this.” 

This reasoning would seem to be supported 
by studies in the fleld of public administra- 
tion. Arthur Macmahon and John Millett, 
for example, declare that the “head of a 
department * * * has an individual con- 
sultative relationship to the President, to the 
administration as a whole, and to Congress,” 
a relationship of such importance that the 
Secretary of a department becomes the ad- 
ministration’s natural consultant“ in regard 
to the problems of his area. To date, there 
has been no such consultant available spe- 
cifically for urban affairs. Schuyler Wallace 
finds that since the President's Cabinet fre- 
quently serves not merely as “an administra- 
tive but also an advisory agency on broad 
questions of public policy * * * representa- 
tion | thereon is] highly desirable.” Both by 
being available as a consultant on urban 
affairs to other officials in the Federal Gov- 
ernment and by contributing the urban 
point of view to the determination of na- 
tional policy, a Secretary of Urban Affairs 
would fill a need which has already been met 
in all other important policy areas. In a 
nation so predominantly urban, proponents 
of a department insist to deny representa- 
tion to urban affairs is no longer tenable, 


SIZE OF URBAN PROGRAMS WARRANTS 
DEPARTMENTAL STATUS 

Aside from the need to have urban inter- 
ests represented in national policymaking, 
those who advocate a department point out 
that by now the Federal Government has 
many programs which affect urban areas and 
that together they are important enough in 
the total picture of the Federal Government's 
activities to warrant elevation to departmen- 
tal status. The Federal Government's hous- 
ing programs alone, to say nothing of its 
civil defense program and others with dis- 
tinctly urban aspects, certainly have become 
important enough and involye large enough 
expenditures of personnel and money to be 
raised to departmental status. They should, 
proponents of a department argue, be recog- 
nized as permanent interests of the Govern- 
ment by being given regular Cabinet status— 
by being, in short, combined into a separate 
and distinct executive department, Thus 
Walter B. Mills, Jr., president of the Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Redevel- 
opment Officials, in a letter to Representa- 
tive Dawson in connection with H.R. 1864, 


February 26 


declared that his organization was “strongly 
of the opinion that the Federal Government's 
activities In the field of housing, slum clear- 


proportions warran 

creation of a department * * * haying full 
Cabinet status.” In the same vein, William 
L. Wheaton of the National Con- 
ference maintained before the Dawson sub- 
committee that the “relative size of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency as com- 
pared with other executive departments” en- 
titled it to departmental status. “If we look 
at the expenditures, we find that the gross 
expenditures of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency exceed that of five other Cabi- 
net departments * * * [it] has more em- 
ployees than one department.” Certainly. 
Dr. Wheaton argued, the HHFA ought to be 
converted to departmental rank, especially 
when its total financial commitments are 
compared with those of the other civilian 
departments. Those commitments, Dr. 
Wheaton thought, “probably exceeded all of 
the other departments saving only the Treas- 
ury * * * and the Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare.” 

Nor did Dr. Wheaton or other proponents 
of a department have to look far for support 
of their contention. The first Hoover Com- 
mission used the same type of argument to 
support its proposal for the creation of = 
Department of Social Security and Educa- 
tion. Having recommended the creation of 
a United Medical Administration to take 
care of the Federal Government's health pro- 
gtams the Commission went on to say, there 
remain, however, certain most important bu- 
reaus [and] agencies relating to education 
which must be organized into a workable 
department. And as the reasons for that 
conclusion, it noted: “The size of these agen- 
cles * * * is * * * indicated by the fact 
that they embrace about 20,000 employees. 
The administration expenditures [of the se- 
eral agencies combined] would be roughly 
$50 million. The grants-in-aid to be dis- 
tributed would approximate $800 million. 
When operations of separate agencies reach 
such proportions, the Commission seemed 
to say, they naturally should be combined 
into one department, More recently, a pro- 
posal has been advanced to centralize the 
Federal Government's science activities in 
a Department of Science and to transfer to 
the new Department the functions of tbe 
Atomic Energy Commission, the National 
Science Foundation, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and the Patent Office, among others- 
The proponents of this measure, like thos¢ 
of a Department of Urban Affairs, justify 
the action on the ground that in terms of 
money and manpower involved the time has 
come to recognize the importance of the 
Government's scientific interests. 

For departmentalization, they assert, is the 
only really efficient way of handling related 
program operations of such magnitude in the 
Federal Government. Scattering of func- 
tions among a number of different units 
means that it is not possible anywhere tO 
get a view of the problem to be solved as 4 
whole. Senator Clank built much of his 
case on the advantages that a Department of 
Urban Affairs would bring in coordinating 
existing programs concerned with urban af- 
fairs and in simplifying the governmen 
structure by reducing the number of inde- 
pendent agencies reporting directly to the 
President. The American Municipal Associ- 
ation in its 1956 policy statement likewise 
stressed the “greater * * * efficiency" w 
would result from centralizing the various 
activities affecting cities in one “unified ad, 
ministrative organization at the Feders, 
level.” No study which has been made 
the executive branch fails to emphasize tH? 
evils attending the great proliferation of in 
dependent executive agencies that has 0° 
curred in recent years and the advan 
to be gained by a reduction in their num 
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aud a coordination of their efforts. Indeed, 
the first finding of the Hoover Commission 
Was precisely along this line: “Federal pro- 
Brams * must be grouped by related 
function and divided among a small number 
of principal assistants who are the heads of 
departments. * * * Until dispersed units 
are pulled together, and authority is placed 
in department heads as chief assistants to 
the President, there will be conflict, waste, 
and indecisiveness in administration.” To 
bring even the housing activities together 
under one department, if not also those re- 
lating to civil defense and possibly others, 
Would thus seem to be in direct accord with 
the principles of efficient Government ad- 
ministration. 
FACILITATION OF RESEARCH 


The creation of a department would have 
the added advantage, the argument pro- 
ceeds, of making it possible more easily and 
Quickly to conduct the great amount of re- 
Search that needs to be done before actual 
Solution of urban problems is possible. Re- 
Search needs to be undertaken, for example, 
On the problems posed for urban mass trans- 

tion facilities by the rapid expansion of 
Metropolitan areas in the past quarter cen- 
a and on the problems growing out of 
the lack of knowledge and understanding 
Of proper techniques in utilization of urban 
land.” Other questions, such as “parking, 
* * * central business district, port 
development * * * [and] metropolitan gov- 
ernmental problems * * * including prob- 
ems of annexation and metropolitan urban 
Services distribution” offer equally great pos- 
sibilities for study. All such problems could 
much more effectively studied if brought 
together under an agency which would have 
the facilities to attract the services of the 
tion's outstanding experts on urban prob- 
lems. Such a program would have the dou- 
able advantage of avoiding duplication and 
repetition and at the same time covering all 
important questions now facing cities 
and metropolitan areas. Today such studies 
are made in bits and pieces, if made at all, 
and not only are they therefore uneconomi- 
dal but their results are not often widely 
Publicized. A Federal department not only 
Would develop information but would have 
phannels available both to distribute it and 
it assist city and county officials in applying 
. The Department might thus become, its 
Proponents argue, an urban planning assist- 
ance agency for the Nation. 


INFORMATIONAL CENTER 


A further justification offered for a De- 
+ of Urban Affairs is that it would 

Provide a central point in the Federal Gov- 
ernment where cities could come for help 
and information. The American Municipal 
Association originally based its support of a 
partment largely on these grounds: “The 
Congress should authorize a new Federal 
inet post for urban affairs. Unlike other 
ing ts of our political economy, such as 
Ustry, labor, and agriculture, local gov- 
‘rhments have no place to turn to in their 
many dealings with the Federal Govern- 
A ent.” Instead of one place, there are many. 
mayor must often make 6 or 8 visits to 
& complete picture, and, to make it even 

is like the information he gets at one point 
tha ely to be contradicted at the next, The 
Pra Of Seattle, Allan Pomeroy, expressed 
poin ings of many of his fellows when he 
tient out that “above all, such a depart- 
ts t would provide a central clearinghouse 
all the specialized problems having to 
atie n intergovernmental relations as they 
reg em cities and their metropolitan 
„And Carl Feiss, former Urban Re- 
Administrator, noted the great ad- 
of effecting through the creation 
Single department “a simplification in 
Federa 8 ae 8 between toe 
1 „ [and] local agencies so t 
Ocal Public officials would have a real op- 
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portunity of finding the right person at the 
right time for the right purposes and the 
right programs in order to simplify and ex- 
pedite the very complicated problems that 
the localities are facing * * in this tre- 
mendous urbanization that is taking place.“ 


PRACTICAL POLITICAL ARGUMENT 


Although not advanced so openly as the 
foregoing arguments on behalf of a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs, another argument has 
been as influential. This is the argument 
of practical politics. Gerrymandered as most 
State legislatures are in favor of rural areas, 
they have not listened with sympathetic ears 
to the pleas of urban citizens. In some 
cases, the dominant upstate (rural) areas are 
of one political persuasion, the downstate 
(urban) areas of the other, and this has 
further complicated the relation between the 
legislatures and the cities. In disgust and 
desperation, therefore, city officials have in- 
creasingly turned toward Washington for 
help and guidance. In national politics, al- 
though the cards are still stacked against 
urban voters, at least they are not stacked 
so high. City officials and urban citizens are 
convinced that with their own department, 
and even more their own Secretary, who 
would serve as their advocate, at last they 
might begin to get the sympathy and as- 
sistance they have long asked for. As Rep- 
resentative YOUNGER has put it, “Agencies 
and commissions are temporary and, what's 
more, they're also the stepchildren of gov- 
ernment. The chairman of a commission 
* * * is many, many rungs down the ladder 
from the Secretary of a department who has 
daily access to the President's ear. The only 
favorite sons in Washington are the heads of 
the executive departments.” It follows, 
therefore, that “only a full-time, full-ranked 
Secretary * * can effectively serve the 
cities of this Nation.” 

Those who favor a new department de- 
clare, furthermore, that there is considerable 
evidence in other fields to demonstrate that 
the Secretary of a department does in fact 
serve as a special advocate for his “con- 
stituents.” To some degree at least, every 
Secretary of Agriculture, Labor, or Commerce 
takes care of the interests of his special 
cHentele and tries to present a good record 
of performance for the party’s sake—and for 
his own—at the next election. He builds 
such a record by aggressive leadership in 
programs in the area of his responsibility. 
Urban matters, however, have not been car- 
ried to the political level by such an adyo- 
cate. The Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Administration simply is not 
the political figure that a member—any 
member—of the traditional Cabinet is, 
Urban officials see the advantages to be 
gained in exploiting the political possibili- 
ties of a Cabinet post; and though the other 
justificaitons they offer are offered seriously 
and honestly, the political aspects of the 
situation have obviously been considered. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST A DEPARTMENT 


However appealing the case for a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs may be, the other side 
of the coin ought to be considered carefully 
before a decision is made. Indeed, those 
opposed to a Department have the stronger 
case. They argue that such a Department 
would be politically unwise, administratively 
unsound, and functionally unnecessary. The 
creation of a t of Urban Affairs, 
or Urbiculture (a Department by that too 
clever name seems unlikely in any event), 
is unwise on the ground of semantics alone. 
Semantics can be overemphasized, of course, 
but the words so far suggested for the De- 
partment's title constitute a real handicap 
to its adoption. “Urban Affairs” is naturally 
contrasted with “rural affairs,” and all the 
old stereotypes about “rural” and “urban” 
would be aroused by its establishment. 
“Urban” means cities, and cities are still 
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pictured as sinful and unhealthy as opposed 
to the farm and the country, which are 
equated with clean living, hard work, and 
thrift. Cities are thought to be dominated 
by bosses and political machines, in contrast 
with the democratic, independent way of 
life on the farm. It is not enough to say 
that this is an incorrect, distorted picture, 
both of urban and of rural living, nor is it 
Sufficient to point out that cities down 
through the ages have been centers of free- 
dom, that even today they are more progres- 
sive than the rural areas, which are tradi- 
tionally conservative. Whatever the truth 
of these characterizations, the important 
fact is that the rural and small-town popu- 
lation in the United States traditionally 
views cities with suspicion, and these are 
the groups that dominate legislative bodies 
in the States as well as in Congress. 

Added to this is the fact that urban also 
will be contrasted with suburban, and the 
suburbanite is even more anti big city than 
his country cousin. At least he is anti 
downtown big city. One of the principal 
reasons for the existence of metropolitan 
areas has been the movement of population 
to the suburbs made possible with the de- 
velopment of the automobile. To the sub- 
urbanite, the city means where he works 
in the daytime. It means crowds, noise, 
subways, and social groups he does not like. 
He feels differently about the suburbs. Po- 
litically, the suburbanite is becoming in- 
creasingly important. His numbers alone 
make him a political factor to be counted. 
In alliance with rural voters, he is a formid- 
able power. Representatives from strictly 
rural areas may be declining in strength as 
population moves away from the farms, but 
the small towns and especially the suburban 


whole Nation underwrite a segment of the 
population who are quite able to take care 
of themselves? Cities are rich; they do not 
need help from the Federal Government. An 
executive department devoted to their in- 
terests would simply be a means by which 
big cities would get increased Federal aid, 
perhaps to their detriment. 

Though opponents of a department might 
admit that urbanism is a national problem, 
they argue that ours is a Federal system of 
government, with certain well-defined areas 
of power given to the Federal Government 
and others reserved to the States. Problems 
of local government, they assert, whether in 
large or in small urban centers, are primarily 
a concern of the States and the local com- 
munities themselyes. The Federal Govern- 
ment has no responsibility for cities as such, 
and therefore there is no need for a depart- 
ment. These may not be sound arguments, 
but they have lots of emotional appeal. They 
have been used in State legislatures for years 
with great success. They are and will con- 
tinue to be just as effective in Congress, 
where smart city slickers are feared almost 
as much as they are in State legislatures. 

POLITICAL DIFFICULTIES 


Not only would these emotional factors 
make the creation of a Department of Urban 
Affairs politically difficult, but they would 


fully with Congress under these circum- 
stances? 
The very speed with which the idea has 
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it conclusive evidence that the cities have 
done all they can to help themselyes solve 
their own problems. To date, such evidence 
is not forthcoming. Congress likes even less 
to alter the administrtaive structure of the 
Federal Government until it is sure of the 
soundness of the proposal. In the past, pe- 
riods of 30 to 40 years have elapsed between 
the creation of one new executive depart- 
ment and the next. Agencies, bureaus, and 
commissions are not a great affront to con- 
gressional sensibilities; but the creation of 
a department, affecting as it would the very 
core of the executive branch, is another mat- 
ter altogether. Any proposal for a new de- 
partment, however sound, traditionally has 
rough going in Congress. As one of the wit- 
nesses before the Dawson subcommittee in 
connection with H.R. 1864 pointed out, “A 
major stumbling block for H.R. 1864 is that 
the creation of a department of urbiculture 
would elevate consideration of urban prob- 
lems so high and so fast from present levels 
of consideration that the sudden jump would 
be unacceptable to some people.” Chiefly, it 
would be unacceptable to Congress, at least 
in its present state of mind and membership. 

As a matter of practical politics, to pro- 
pose a Department of Urban Affairs is futile 
at present because the idea has not built 
up the kind of political support which would 
make it possible. President Eisenhower and 
his top administrative officials have shown 
no interest in it whatsoever, On the con- 
trary, there is some evidence that they 
‘would be strongly opposed to such a depart- 
2 Nor, for that matter, has there been 

y grassroots for it, notwithstand- 
a ee Semel resolutions of a number of 
national civic organizations. Even as Rep- 
resentative Dawson acknowledged in the 1955 
hearings: “You appreciate that there must be 
a public interest and demand for this legis- 
lation. * * There must be created within 
this country a desire to have established a 
department which is concerned with the 
problems of the urban dwellers. * * Sen- 
timent for the idea * * * is necessary in 
this form of government to make it be- 
come a law.“ Until such sentiment is built 
up, to talk about its adoption is futile. 

A Secretary of Urban Affairs, actively look- 
ing to the interests of cities in Washington, 
would, moreover, add greatly to the cen- 
tralization of governmental power in Fed- 
eral hands. As Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, 
of New York, who called the proposal for a 

ent of Urban Affairs “appalling,” 
went on to point out, there is need for co- 
ordination of Federal programs involving 
urban and metropolitan areas, but to vest 
that in a new department would be 
to create an “all-powerful coordinator * * * 
in Washington.” “On reflection," Rockefel- 
ler concluded, “it is self-evident that a Fed- 
eral department with as much power as 
this would require would be a Frankenstein.“ 
If such a department were ever established, 
“home rule would become a memory.” 

Finally, the creation of such a department 
is politically unlikely because of recent ac- 
tions regarding the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administation, the functions of which 
were to be transferred to the Department of 
Urban Affairs. During its debates on recent 
housing bills, Congress has given every in- 
dication that it contemplates the continued 
existence of HHFA as the administrative 
unit for housing programs. By Executive 
order, the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion has recently been merged with the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, to form the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization. The 
probability that the functions of either 
agency might be shifted to a new RERA 
ment in the near future is remote. 

ADMINISTRATIVE CONFLICTS 

Not only are there strong political argu. 
ments against the creation of a De 
of Urban Affairs, but there is a strong 5 
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against it on grounds of administrative 
soundness. Creation of a department has 
come to be regarded as a panacea for all ad- 
ministrative ills. Yet a study of the service 
departments over the years, and of the De- 
partment of Defense in particular, since its 
creation in 1947, produces considerable evl- 
dence that departmentalization is not a 
guaranteed cure for administrative difficul- 
ties. Establishment of a department, indeed, 
may only delay the cure or force it to take 
place in different surroundings. Back of the 
proposal is the idea that a simple organiza- 
tional change will provide the answer for 
urban and metropolitan problems. This is a 
false belief. The mere creation of a new 
administrative unit is not the answer to a 
problem as complex as that presented by the 
phenomenon of metropolitanization. Crea- 
tion of a department would beg the most 
important question of all, What is the Fed- 
eral Government's proper role in urban 
areas? The answer is not merely to assign 
urban affairs to a single organizational unit. 
It is a matter of principle and philosophy, not 
of method. To create a method without first 
having established a philosophy to base it 
on is to put the proverbial cart before the 
horse, Coming as it does at this time, when 
the basic issues of intergovernmental rela- 
tions in metropolitan areas are still unre- 
solved, such a proposal is clearly premature. 

Moreover, a Department of Urban Affairs 
as proposed would be based on a geograph- 
icat concept rather than on a functional 
one, To admit it would be to introduce a 
maverick into the administrative corral. 
The work of such a department, {f all the 

programs carried on by the Federal Govern- 
ment affecting cities were placed under its 
jurisdiction, would necessarily cut across the 
functions of a great many existing agencies 
and departments. Indeed, once the Pan- 
dora's box is opened, how is it to be closed? 
What programs do not have an urban in- 
terest, save those pertaining strictly to agri- 
culture? If housing and related activities 
and civil defense are the first to be included, 
how can arguments for the inclusion of a 
host of others be denied? Thus, in the 
hearings on the first Younger bill, the rep- 
resentative of the Amercan Municipal Asso- 
ciation declared that in his opinion the new 
Department should include such items as 
highway and urban transit, airports and air- 
port administration, public health mat- 
ters * * * water and alr pollution, and ju- 
venile delinquency” in addition to housing 
and urban development and renewal and 
civil defense. What would be the effect at 
least on the Departments of Commerce, In- 
terior, and Health, Education, and Welfare 
of the creation of a Department of Urban 
Affairs? It would certainly conflict with 
their organization and ongoing programs, to 
say nothing of the complexities it would 
introduce into the programs of many inde- 
pendent regulatory agencies, To insert an 
executive department based on a geograph- 
ical pattern into a system primarily organ- 
ized functionally would make for more, 
rather than less, confusion in the adminis- 
trative structure. 

It is argued that the new department 
would simply parallel the existing Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and serve city dwellers 
in the same way that Agriculture serves the 
farmers. But even if it be admitted that 
Agriculture is principally concerned with 
farmers, yet its organizational base is strictly 
functional. A comparable situation would 
be created if the new department were made 
simply the Department of Housing. This 
title, however, would not give it cognizance 
over the broad area of urban problems which 
its rs desire. What would be done 
with activities like airports, highways, and 
water pollution? Is it suggested that these 
functions too be divided along geographic 
lines and that urban highways be placed 
in the new Department but rural highways 
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left where they are now? Would highway 
matters be divided between two depart- 
ments? Would the same duplication be re- 
peated for water and air pollution, airport 
construction and maintenance, water supply, 
hospital construction, and all the manifold 
other urban programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment? Indeed, with what department 
and agency of the Federal establishment 
would a department conceived upon geo- 
graphic lines not conflict? To ask the 
question 18 to supply the answer. To create 
such a department would be to creat an 
organizational misfit. 

Moreover, it cannot be conclusively 
demonstrated that merely because certain 
activities of the Federal Government reach 
a particular magnitude they should auto- 
matically be brought together under a single 
executive department. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration would seem to be a case in 
point. In terms of the number of em- 
ployees, size of budget, and amounts of 
money distributed, it would long ago seem 
to have deserved elevation to departmental 
status. Yet it has functioned with benefit 
to the group it serves through the years 
without Cabinet status. What advantages 
would have accrued from converting it into 
an executive department? Proponents of a 
Department of Urban Affairs claim that one 
advantage would be better representation 
in the administrative structure. The heads 
of HHFA and OCDM now sit with the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet when matters pertaining to 
them are discussed. What would be gained 
by giving them secretarial status? 

But it is argued that instead of occasional 
participation in the Cabinet, the Urban 
Affairs Secretary would be a full-time mem- 
ber. This argument is based on the assump- 
tion that the Cabinet is in fact a policy- 
forming body. Actually the President makes 
policy, and the Cabinet may or may not be 
consulted. Confusing the British system, 
with its theory of Cabinet responsibility, and 
the American system, where it is sometimes 
said the Cabinet members are the natural 
enemies of the President, is responsible for 
this misapprehension. Under the Ameri- 
can system access to only one man, the 
President, is important, because he bears 
the chief burden for policymaking. Entree 
at the White House is much more important 
than Cabinet status. Harry Hopkins, during 
World War II, was a good example of a man 
who did not have Cabinet status but who 
was much more powerful than any Cabinet 
officer because of his entree to the President. 
Indeed, entree to the King was what gave 
Cabinet officers in England their position 
of power in the first place. One of the 
principal prerogatives of an English Secre- 
tary of State was "the privilege of the closet,” 
which meant the right of entree to the King 
and the right of consulting with him alone. 

Close ties with congressional committees 
and well-organized pressure groups also ac- 
count for the success of an administrative 
agency. Certainly the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion owes much of its prolonged success to 
these factors. A seat in the Cabinet for the 
Veterans’ Administrator would not have been 
nearly so important in making it possible for 
him to carry out his agency’s program. On 
the same basis, it cannot be maintained that 
departmental status and Cabinet representa- 
tion alone would produce the effective rep- 
resentation" of urban interests that pro- 
ponents of the idea claim it would. Good 
entree at the White House, good working 
relations with Congress, and effective group 
pressure produce better results in many 
cases thin a seat in the Cabinet, 

BETTER MEANS AVAILABLE 

Finally, the opponents of a Department of 
Urban Affairs argue that it is unnecessary 
now. Attention to metropolitan problems, 
they say, is not guaranteed merely by the 
creation of an executive department. It can 
be secured as well under the existing ar- 
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Tangement of agencies, once they all rec- 
Ognize that our metropolitan communities 
Provide the environment within which the 
greatest number of people live and the 
t part of the Nation’s business is car- 
ried out.” What is needed more than an 
Organizational reshuffling is a policy within 
the entire executive branch to guide all Fed- 
eral agencies in their urban and metro- 
Politan activities. If such a policy existed, 
‘then the * * * Council of Economic Ad- 
Visers would be devoting a large share of its 
Attention to the economic problems of urban 
communities within the framework of the 
Rational economy. The * * * Bureau of 
Public Roads would have a finely articu- 
ted program for relating the construction 
of the interstate highway system to the 
needs and requirements of the group of 
Cities within each of the regions of the 
United States. The agencies concerned with 
Water resources would be at least as much 
Concerned with the river basins within our 
Metropolitan communities as they are with 
the problems of irrigation in the West.” 

Establishment of a department would not 
Necessarily be of any assistance in achieving 
Coordination. Coordination in the executive 
branch results from common understanding 
and a will to cooperate among the personnel 
Concerned; these can be achieved among 
diverse agencies as well as in a single de- 
Partment. Such simple devices as the ex- 

e of nnel between one agency and 
another and the institution of periodic con- 
Sultation between program officers would go 
far toward bringing about coordination. In- 
deed, a department as big as the proposed 
Department of Urban Affairs would have its 
Own coordination problems which would 
have to be settled in some way. One im- 
Portant objection to adopting the proposal is 
based on past experience within the Federal 
Government. Over the years, it is notorious 
that the housing and civil defense officials 
have vociferously disagreed with each other. 
Would bringing them toegther eliminate 

differences? How would they be rec- 
°nciled? Which interest would dominate? 
A solution which would ignore longstanding 
Conflicts of personnel and philosophy is not 
& solution at all. 
Nor can it be demonstrated that the re- 
‘and educational programs which are 
SO urgently needed with regard to metropol- 
an problems can be carried out best by a 
le department. How much research of a 
General nature is worth while? In regard to 
mass tr; tion, for example, must not a 
Solution be fitted to the needs of each in- 
dividual metropolitan area? Indeed, op- 
Ponents of a department argue: Is there a 
heed for the Federal Government to conduct 
Such research at all? Today there is a host 
or agencies, public and private, carrying on 
Tesearch on these problems. Commenting 
On Representative YouncEr’s first bill to es- 
tablish a department, the editors of the 
American City said: 

"In the opinion of the American City, 
the need for an overall * * * Department * * * 
is much less than was the case four decades 
ago. This is owing, in part. * to the 
Spread of the council-manager form of mu- 
nicipal government and the establishment 
Of local planning and zoning boards * * * to 

excellent aids to municipal efficiency ren- 
dered by such national organizations as the 
1313’ group with headquarters in Chicago 
and such citizens’ associations as the Nation- 
Al Municipal League and the Government 
Research Association and * * * to the effec- 
tive work of the various foundations, educa- 
ional institutions, State leagues of munici- 
Palities, and other agencies working for 
Municipal improvements and civic advance. 
In other words, much * * * research and 
Buidance * * * is now available for munici- 
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palities from sources other than the Federal 
Government, and municipal efficiency can 
thus be achieved with much less reliance on 
Uncle Sam than seemed to be essential four 
decades ago. 

Others are willing to admit that research 
on metropolitan area problems is needed, but 
argue that this is a staff function and would 
best be handled by a staff agency. They say 
that there should be an agency in the Fed- 
eral Government concerned with urban and 
metropolitan areas and their problems, but 
that it should be a staff agency whose con- 
cern it would be to develop the facts about 
metropolitan area problems, which the Pres- 
ident and his department and agency chiefs 
would take into account in framing policy. 
It is worth noting that the American Mu- 
nicipal Association, which advocated a line 
Department of Urban Affairs at its 1956 con- 
gress, had cooled off considerably toward the 
proposal by 1957. The declaration of policy 
adopted by the 1957 congress recommended 
instead creation of a staff agency, a Council 
of Urban Advisers, to study metropolitan 
problems and recommend solutions on the 
one hand, and to suggest a policy for the 
coordination of all Federal programs affect- 
ing urban areas on the other. Sober second 
thought seems to have led AMA to the con- 
clusion that although there is truth in the 
argument that research on urban problems 
is n , this does not require the crea- 
tion of a new executive department. 

Finally, say the opponents of the depart- 
ment, the greatest danger of all lies in the 
possibility that the creation of a Department 
of Urban Affairs would be accepted by Gov- 
ernment officials and others as settling the 
whole problem, when in reality it would pro- 
vide only an organizational detail. Cer- 
tainly city officials, the lobbyists they em- 
ploy, and their organizations might welcome 
an executive department to use as a waste 
basket into which they could dump all the 
metropolitan problems referred to them and 
thus discharge their responsibilities. 


A DEPARTMENT REJECTED 


One cannot but conclude that the oppo- 
nents of a department have the better case. 
Formulation of a philosophy and evolution 
of a firm policy based thereon should pre- 
cede designation of the agency to carry it 
out. Who executes policy is much less im- 
portant than what the policy is. What is 
needed is not merely moving chessmen 
around on the board, but adopting rules for 
the game. Given the need for focusing the 
attention of the Federal Government on 
metropolitan area problems, creation of a 
Department of Urban Affairs or its equiva- 
lent is not the way to accomplish the ob- 
‘jective. The proposal does not make politi- 
cal sense, it is not in accord with the ad- 
ministrative concepts on which the rest of 
the executive branch is based, and func- 
tionally it would add to the difficulties of 
effective administration. 

Perhaps the most that can be said for a 
Department of Urban Affairs is that discus- 
sion of the idea keeps the need for action 
with regard to urban problems before the 
public. But such a department is not feasi- 
ble at the present time. It is not beyond 
the realm of possibility, however, that, as 
Federal activities in metropolitan areas con- 
tinue to grow, as ineyitably they will, an 
executive department may one day be estab- 
lished, If it is, past experience would indi- 
cate that it will result from a gradual evo- 
lutionary process over a period of years as 
was the case with the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. In the meantime, there 
is much greater need for a Presidential staff 
agency than for a new line department, 
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There Will Always Be a Way if We Have 
the Ingenuity To Uncover It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker— 
One thing we can do to gain a better fate 
than eventual extinction is to keep on solv- 
ing individual problems as they appear by 
recourse to that same characteristic which 


brought us out of the jungle. There will 
always be a way if we have the ingenuity to 
uncover it and the wisdom to follow it. 


With these reassuring but admonitory 
words, my friend and Pomfret, Conn., 
neighbor, Adm. Luis de Florez, concludes 
a most inspiring article in the February 
1962 issue of the magazine, the Nation’s 
Business. 

The editors of the magazine asked 
Admiral de Florez, an inventor, engi- 
neer and aviator, to write about “In- 
genuity,” and that is the title of his ar- 
ticle, which expresses the theme of a 
series summarized by the editors this 
way: 

Our heritage has given us the strengths 
to defy tyranny, conquer a continent, build 
a nation. In these qualities we find the 
power to win the cold war—or the hot, 


My friend gives stimulating examples 
to make his point that ingenuity is not 
necessarily a gift we are born with, and 
that most of us can develop this char- 
acteristic to a greater or lesser degree 
through necessity, 

He makes a most practical suggestion, 
it seems to me, which the National In- 
ventors Council, of which he is a mem- 
ber, has sought for several years to have 
adopted by the U.S. Government, and 
which would foster the useful stimula- 
tion of ingenuity in a great variety of 
ways, through an adequate system of re- 
wards as an incentive to spur inven- 
tiveness and original work. It is like 
the “suggestion box” that many com- 
panies maintain, for ideas to be submit- 
ted by employees, but on a nationwide 
scale. 

These awards, as contemplated by the 
National Inventors Council, would be in 
addition to and not a substitute for 
patents. 

They would, in a sense, compare with 
the Distinguished Service Awards which 
our Nation makes for military valor, for 
the prizes which are bestowed by various 
private organizations for distinguished 
achievement in literature, the arts, the 
theater and many other fields of en- 
deavor. 

They would emphasize that ingenuity 
by any individual can be not only re- 
warding in many ways, but most of all, 
that its exercise even in ways that some- 
times appear to have a small relationship 
if any to the destiny of our Nation, can 
be of great patriotic significance. 
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Admiral de Florez himself holds more 
than 50 patents on processes and equip- 
ment widely used in the oil industry. He 
has been awarded the Collier Trophy for 
the greatest achievement in aeronautical 
safety and efficiency. He is one of the 
founders of the Office of Naval Research. 
He is a director of several enterprises, 
He has been a flyer for 50 years, and has 
checked out in more than 200 kinds of 
aircraft. 

His background of experience, there- 
fore, speaks for itself. His marshalling 
of facts and stimulating ideas to em- 
phasize the qualities of victory are of 
interest, I sincerely believe, to all Ameri- 
cans, I therefore include Admiral de 
Florez’s article on “Ingenuity” in the Na- 
tion's Business in full at this point: 

IGENUITY 
(By Luls de Florez) 

The ingenious man, the ingenious organi- 
and the ingenious nation—other 
thing being equal—have the best prospect 
for survival and success in the world today. 

The founders of our country needed more 
than labor and courage to open virgin terri- 
tory, create tools, process raw materials, 
harness natural resources and establish 
communications. They required ingenuity. 
And this quality is a continulng requisite in 
the competitive world in which we live. We 
must never fail to foster and stimulate In- 
genuity in America if we are to meet the 
challenges ahead. 

Ingenuity is not easy to define. But we 
recognize it or its lack on every hand. It ap- 
pears to be an combination of 
imagination and nonconformity which pro- 
duces a way to attain an objective, usually 
despite inadequate means or adverse cir- 
cumstances. Inventiveness, resourcefulness 
and the ability to improvise, to meet the 
unforeseen are characteristics of ingenuity. 

How can we oome by this great quality of 
ingenuity. Is it inherited? Can it be de- 
rout ders The answer is that some people 
are with more natural ingenuity than 
others. Most of us can develop this char- 
acteristic to a greater or lesser degree 
through necessity. 

I have seen men under stress come up 
with ideas that would never have occurred 
to them under ordinary circumstances. Cer- 
tainly necessity is a spur to ingenuity 
whether inherited or developed. It is not 
always possible to identify the ingredients 
of motivation, but certainly some motiva- 
tion is needed to make us scheme, plan and 
struggle to achieve our objective. 

Being primarily an engineer I find dif- 
culty in describing the mental workings 
that produce success through ingenuity for 
a lawyer, doctor, poet, politician, or business 
manager. But for what it may be worth, I 
can describe the working of my mind in ar- 
riving at a mechanical invention which I 
treasure, for, in its time, it saved many lives 
and much equipment. 

For many years I specialized In the design, 
construction and operation of refinery equip- 
ment, particularly in cracking units in 
which petroleum was treated at tempera- 
tures on the order of 1,000 degrees Fahren- 
heit and under 600 to 800 pounds pressure 
per square inch. 

I had just put into operation a battery of 
stich stills for the Gulf Refining Company 
in Port Arthur, Texas, when a new oil feld 
was discovered in West Texas, The oll from 
this field was far more corrosive than any- 
thing previously processed, and we began to 
have trouble with what became known as 
“spotty corrosion.” 

This type of corrosion took place lrregu- 
larly inside the piping. Some parts were 
virtually unaffected while others pitted dan- 
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gerously. The danger lay in the Inability 
to find all such weakened spots by inspec- 
tion, This raised the growing specter of 
a major fallure and consequent explosion. 

One night one one of many periodic visits 
to the plant, I had just spent several hours 
with the night shift and subsequently had 
gone to bed. Suddenly, I was awakened by 
a dull roar. Through my window I saw the 
dreaded glow of fire in the location of my 
battery. I stumbled into my clothes and 
rushed to the scene. 

When I arrived, I was told that a vapor 
line had let go, doubtless due to spotty cor- 
rosion, and hot vapors under high pressure 
had poured out, blanketing the battery. The 
stilmen, my friends, without thought for 
themselves, had rushed to the flreboxes to 
shut off the burners to avoid ignition in- 
stead of running away for thelr lives. It 
was of no avail. The vapor fired in the hot 
furnaces and the men had been burned at 
their posts. 

To this day I remember the shock and pain 
at losing the men I had worked with for 
months and the surge of anger at our help- 
lessness in solving this elusive corrosion 
problem that had caused the explosion. 


HOW ANSWER WAS FOUND 


As I left the battery in the early light of 
dawn, I passed by a water pump which had 
been rigged to protect other equipment and 
saw against the brightened sky a thin spray 
of water squirting through a pinhole flaw 
in a cast iron fitting. At once the answer 
came to me and stopped me in my tracks. 

If I drilled a minute pinhole at regular 
intervals In our piping part way through the 
wall of the pipes, any spot of corrosion which 
occurred nearby would eat through to such 
holes and a minor leak of vapors would occur 
and be noticed immediately. 

The still could then be shut down while 
the piping retained an adequate factor of 
safety. 

After that, all our piping was drilled. 
Other companies followed sult. This became 
known as safety drilling and spotty corrosion 
lost its terror. Nothing I've ever done has 
given me more satisfaction. My only regret 
was that I did not think of it sooner. On 
the other hand, I might never have thought 
of the solution to the problem had it not 
been for a great emotional shock and that 
flaw in the cast-iron fitting. 

Ingenuity tends to be associated primarily 
with science and technology. Certainly we 
have seen an ever-increasing and dramatic 
progression of scientific marvels to harness 
nature's energy and make for better living. 
Actually, it is a major ingredient of success 
In every human activity. 

We recognize ingenuity in business, in 
medicine, the law, politics, the arts, music, 
mathematics, in international relations, in 
wars, and peacetime diplomacy. 

Obviously, the opportunity to apply in- 
genuity is almost Infinite, but ir it is to be 
applied constructively, it must be directed 
by the requisite spiritual qualities which 
guide our normal lives and pursuits. The 
pioneers who developed our country required 
the type of resourcefulness that brought 
primitive man from his cave to what we 
now term civilization. 

There is little wonder why we became a 
great nation in so short a time. 

Ingenulty fostered by dire necessity and 
freedom of opportunity, backed by indomi- 
table courage and will to survive, produced 
an amazing progression of accomplishments; 
the product of original thinking to fit a new 
world. 

We have today a priceless heritage be- 
queathed us by those who struggled ingeni- 
ously as well as laboriously to conqucr the 
wilderness and create our way of life. 

This heritage, great as it may be, Is not in- 
distructible. If we do not maintain it with 
the same quality of ingenuity, courage and 
spiritual guidance, it will be lost to us and 
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to the world. The very posterity with which 
we are blessed as a result of the application 
of constructive ingenuity seems to be chang- 
ing our point of view and motivation. There 
appears to be a tendency to resort to in- 
genuity to avoid work rather than to accom- 
plish more, to scheme to give less for a dollar 
rather than find ways to give more for it. 

The struggle for the mirage of security 
rather than adventure, for working fewer 
hours rather than making greater progress, 
the tendency to stifle private enterprise, to 
penalize the successful as part of the goal 
for unearned equality are all manifestations 
of corrosive forces threatening our future 
survival. 

We see a tendency in our scientific schools 
to cram students with facts, rather than to 
teach them how to solve problems by an 
ingenious application of knowledge. 

This situation has been induced by tre- 
mendous growth of technology and the 
attempt to telescope more and more knowl- 
ege in a four or five year technical course. 
This is no easy problem to solve. Regardless 
of the difficulty, somehow students must be 
given the realization that the objective of a 
scientific course is not merely a diploma, but 
rather to acquire the ability to apply knowl- 
edge gained in a useful and original manner. 

With this in view, I began an experiment 
some years ago at my old school, MIT, setting 
up prizes for original design in the Mechan- 
ical Engineering Department. 

The instructors found this so useful in 
stimulating ingenious solutions to problems 
that I set up a regular yearly cash award 
for “the most ingenous student“ in the de- 
partment. The winner was selected by a 
committee on awards drawn from the faculty 
which reviewed not only the student's 
scholastic record but his extracurricular 
activities as well, 

This stimulated the interest of the stu- 
dents in using their newly acquired knowl- 
edge in ingenous combinations, and the 
interest of the faculty itself in uncovering 
talents in the students which were not ap- 
parent from routine classification. In any 
event, it has demonstrated the necessity for 
ingenuity as well as knowledge to those who 
would face the world as engineers, 

None of the students who received awards 
was at the top of his class scholastical!y. 
But these young men accomplished more, 
because they had absorbed knowledge and 
applied it effectively when motivated. It 
is my belief they will be among our mest 
successful alumni, 

MOST IMPORTANT INCENTIVE 


The patent system was created to reward 
and stimulate ingenuity and inventiveness. 
Classifying a novel idea as the inventor's 
property which could be reserved for ex- 
clusive use or sold or leased for a royalty 
permits the idea to be used openly without 
fear of competition for 17 years and with 
due recourse to law if infringed. 

These rights and benefits have produced 
& powerful incentive for people to exercise 
their ingenuity and devote their efforts to 
finding new, improved ways to do things 
and new tools with which to do them. 
There is no doubt that the existence of the 
patent and patent rights has had a profound 
influence on the rapid industrial growth 
of our country and served to bring native 
ingenuity to the fore. 

In recent years, however, there has been 
a tendency on the part of the Government 
to appropriate patent rights of individuals 
which will reduce and tend to kill the in- 
centive they were originally designed to pro- 
duce. Take, for instance, the policy of a 
good many Government agencies toward 
their employees—among them the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Agriculture, and others. 
In general, they require that their employees 
assign to the Government all their rights; 
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including commercial rights, on any idea 
Patented by them. 

If the employees were specifically paid to 
invent, or adequately remunerated, this 
Might be fair; but in most cases they are 
not. Under such circumstances the patentee 
should be allowed to retain the commercial 
rights as an incentive, 

Fortunately, this policy is not held by the 
Armed Forces, which so far have been able 
to maintain a more liberal policy of allow- 
ing inventors to retain commercial rights 
Wherever possible. Such a policy is not only 
fairer to the inventor, it has paid off in the 
form of greater progress, 

Some years ago, a survey was made of the 
number of applications for patents in the 
Bureau of Standards and in the Naval Re- 
Starch Laboratory which were roughly com- 
Parable in personnel. It showed that in that 
year the Naval Research Laboratory person- 
nel had filed more than twice as many in- 
ventions as personnel of the Bureau of 
Standards. This single instance may not 
Prove the point but, coupled with others, it 
indicates the value of an incentive policy 
Whereby the inventor can reserve at least 
Part of his patent rights which the Govern- 
Ment has no means of using properly, To- 
day, many companies shun Government de- 
Yelopmental contracts because they cannot 
retain any rights to their work after comple- 
tion. Here again is a case where incentive 
18 curtailed at the expense of progress. It 
tends to deprive the Nation of the skilled 
efforts and the use of the facilities of some of 
the most competent organizations in the 
country, 


Realizing the situation, the Department of 
Defense has historically accepted only 
licenses for use by the Government, leaving 
title with the inventing contractor as an in- 
dentive. This stimulates the highest quality 

1555 and encourages faster completion of 
ob. 

Unfortunately, our Government in some 
Policies seems to be leaning toward an in- 
creasingly socialistic point of view, which will 
We: the driving force behind construc- 
tive applications of ingenuity. For instance, 
Some bills pending before Congress currently 
Would shorten the lives of drug patents and 
ho the Federal Government title to certain 

ventions. What then would stimulate new 
desearchers? 

Socialistic thinking does not seem to com- 
Prehend that people as a whole receive great- 
> benefits from progress than from rules to 

orce equality, 
8 tells us that socialism, despite its 
meaning ideals, just doesn't work in the 
Competitive world in which man has evolved. 
Pera 8 natural tendency is to try to outdo his 
or oY man. If his efforts are not rewarded 
lesaly. frustrated by rules, he will drift aim- 

This does not make for progress or assure 
Survival individually or nationally. 
an the sciences there are amazing examples 
felg ulity today. In the relatively new 
b of nuclear physics the means developed 
ana aoh we can measure the mass, energy, 
unite ug f of infinitely small and unseen 

harness forces and ene! beggar 
imagination, - a 
arri Mathematics we have found means of 
a ving at comprehensible answers to in- 

Sdibly complex problems by means of ex- 
ly general relationships mathematical- 
wor would be impossible by means of 


In 
p new substances are bei 
chemistry ng 


through the study of molecular 
deore art by means of the electron micro- 
and the molecules to pro- 


duce with the desired 


new products 
Characteristics, 
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In astronautics we have the satellite which 
derives its power for operation by absorp- 
tion of solar energy to inform us of condi- 
tions existing in outer space and even send 
us pictures of what it sees. 

All this and more has come about through 
the ingenulty of man, and in particular the 
genius and deflication of our many un- 
heralded sclentists who often Feceive rela- 
tively little reward other than the esteem 
of their fellow scientists and their own self- 
satisfaction for their accomplishments. 

For years, the National Inventors Council, 
of which I am a member, has sought with 
little success to have the U.S. Government 
institute an adequate system of awards as an 
incentive to spur inventiveness and original 
work. 

These awards would be in addition to and 
not a substitute for patents, as some have 
proposed. It makes no sense for the Govern- 
ment to take patent rights because it has 
no means to exploit them and they thus 
become valueless, No company is likely to 
spend the funds necessary to develop an 
invention to the point of use, or to produce 
it, if every competitor has an equal right 
to it through a Government-held patent. 

The patent system must be retained as the 
primary incentive for ingenuity. But awards 
can add even more to this incentive as a 
just reward for valuable ideas which are not 
necessarily patentable. 

In Britain, for instance, Sir Frank Whittle 
recelved a grant of 100,000 pounds sterling 
tax free for his invention of the turbojet en- 
gine. In the United States and award was 
made to Dr. W. B. MacLean who developed 
one of the most valuable guided missiles of 
our time. Simpler, cheaper, more effective 
than anything previously developed, it 
served as a powerful deterrent to Red Chi- 
nese aggression aimed at Formosa. But it 
required an act of Congress to award him 
$25,000, taxable as income. 

Fortunately, under Navy policy he was able 
to retain commercial rights, which are far 
more valuable. 

The availability of large and prompt 
awards through a widely known established 
system would haye a tremendous effect in 
stimulating new thought and effort in this 
country with corresponding effect on indus- 
trial progress. 

Ingenuity has been more than a major 
factor in man's evolution. It has been a 
key factor in his survival, The more enter- 
prising members of the species that were 
man’s ancestors began to arm themselves 
with stones and clubs against the stronger 
wild beasts. Thus, they used their own 
initiative rather than waiting for natural 
evolution to provide them with physiological 
means of protection. 

This is in contrast to other more powerful 
contemporary species which ceased to exist 
because they did not have the mental char- 
acteristics to cope with changed living con- 
ditions by artificial means. 

Consequently, it is apparent that from 
the earliest days, ingenuity has been an in- 
grained quality of man. 

In the world today we face a new and 
vital problem. Man has increased his phys- 
ical power at a rate far faster than he has 
developed his wisdom to use it, The flint 
ax of the Stone Age has become a deadly 
thunderbolt with which man is capable of 
destroying himself and his world as well as 
his personal enemy. 

What then lies ahead? None of us can 
tell. Certainly one thing we can do to gain 
a better fate than eventual extinction is to 
keep on solving individual problems as they 
appear by recourse to that same character- 
istic which brought us out of the jungle. 

There will always be a way if we have the 
ingenuity to uncover it and the wisdom 
to follow it. 
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A New Approach to American Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 1, 1962 


Mr, FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
George S, Reuter, Jr., was one of 59 peo- 
ple who participated in a shared time 
conference in New York City. Because 
this new principle may result in’ the 
meeting of the minds and finally bring 
about additional Federal aid for educa- 
tion, I consider the article “Shared 
Time: A New Approach in American 
Education,” to be of great national 
interest. Under leave to extend 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include Dr. Reuter’s article. 


SHARED TIME: A NEW APPROACH IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 
INTRODUCTION 


The Committee on Religion and Public 
Education and the Committee on Weekday 
Religious Education, in a joint meeting in 
October 1961 met in the Interchurch Center 
in New York City. Fifty-nine public edu- 
cators, religious leaders, and private edu- 
cators met to discuss a new approach in 
American education, Each came as an indi- 
vidual, the meeting was held without news 
releases, and each returned to tell the story 
as fully as he desired. The group included 
the superintendent of schools of three large 
cities, a former U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, a leader in the Roman Catholic Church, 
similar leaders in the Lutheran and Meth- 
odist Churches, a well-known Jewish lawyer 
and writer, an editor of a major educational 
publication, a major administrator of a large 
university, and a major general. All came 
for one reason: to consider a new approach. 
This approach is shared time. 


THE NEED 


During 1961, the American citizens were 
divided concerning the desirability of addi- 
tional Federal aid for education. The polls 
indicated that the great majority favored 
additional funds for the public schools, but 
aid for private schools created much heat. 
Aid for private schools became a factor in the 
defeat of the program favored by President 
Kennedy. There is thus a need to resolve 
the controversy. 

In calling the meeting, one major educator 
said: “You are aware of the controversies on 
religion and public education. It is urgent 
that ways be found for resolving the prob- 
lems arising from such controversies. One 
possible way seems to be that of shared- 
time schools. In behalf of several persons 
who have been engaged in informal conver- 
sations on problems of public and religious 
education, I write to invite you to join a 
group which is assembling without official 
sponsorship to discuss off the record this 
matter.” 

SHARED TIME DIFFERENT FROM DISMISSED AND 


The Dictionary of Education defines two 
of these terms only. First, dismissed time: 
“Official dismissal of students for a part or 
the whole of a schoolday, usually at the 
elementary or secondary school level, so as 
to facilitate staff meetings, special events, 
etc.” Second, released time: “Time granted 
by public schools to their pupils for the ex- 
press purpose of attending religious classes 
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conducted under the auspices of their re- 
denominations or faiths.” 

These definitions have been altered in re- 
cent years to mean that both relate to 
religious instruction. It is often termed 
“dismissed time” when the public school per- 
mits its students to leave the grounds of the 
school to attend religious instruction on 
church property. “Released time” is used to 
mean when the public school permits its stu- 
dents to receive religious instruction on 
school property. There are examples when 
the two words are given the same definition. 

One of the public school educators de- 
scribed an example of shared time and how 
it would function in a typical community. 
This description reveals the difference of 
shared time from dismissed and released 
time. He noted: “If our concept of shared 
time could work in this community each of 
the 1,000 Roman Catholic children would be 
enrolled in the public school for part of his 
schooling, thereby reducing the overall bur- 
den on the parochial school plant so that 
class sizes could be reduced to sizes com- 
parable to those of the public school, and 
the financial burden of the parishioners 
would be reduced to the simple cost of pro- 
viding that portion of the child's schooling 
which the church itself would determine to 
be of religious import. Ideally and theoreti- 
cally this would relieve the feeling of Roman 
Catholics that they are doling the state's 
job. It is quite conceivable that the 
present late afternoon Hebrew schools would 
be conducted under a scheduling arrange- 
ment which would use a larger portion of 
what would be looked upon as the normal 
schoolday, so that the children of these 
schools would be free to participate more 
freely in the scheduled extracurricular and 
recreational activities of the school and 
community.” 

SOME INDIVIDUAL EXPRESSIONS 


One religious leader present said: “The 
present moment would seem to offer the best 
opportunity in many years, if not in our en- 
tire history, to take a fresh look in a forum 
comprising the whole community at the roles 
of public and parochial schools and the pos- 
sibility of lessening competition, and in- 
creasing tion between them in those 
communities where an impasse has been 
reached.” 

A public school leader present said; “The 
hope for this plan, in theory at least, is that 
there would be more common ground in the 
educative process on which the separate ele- 
ments of our pluralism could meet, For ex- 
ample, it is quite easy to visualize a common 
physical education program conducted by the 
public school. Perhaps there would be a sin- 
gle high school football team * * * with more 
junior varsities competing with other towns, 
Industrial arts shops, home economics class- 
rooms, sclence laboratories could become the 
meeting ground for the common learning of 
all the children of all the people.” 

A professor in a private nondenomina- 
tional university noted: “Hamilton, Ohlo, 
had one of the earliest sets of relationships 
which could be described as cooperative. Up 
to 1949, Hamilton public schools made a 
number of services and facilities available 
to the Catholic parochial school and to pa- 
rochial school students * *. Walter Crew- 
son, the superintendent of schools of Ham- 
Uton, felt that this arrangement was well 
received in the community and that, indeed, 
many of these services represented not gifts 
but actual rights that parochial school chil- 
dren had.” 

A public school leader stated: “It is not 
to be presumed that the services of the pub- 
lic school will be lessened, either in time or 
in variety of comprehensive service. 
The public school must become increasingly 
a service institution, standing ready to in- 
sure that a complete and adequate schooling 
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is available for every child of every 
parent .“ 

I do not formulate policy for the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Teachers. During the 
past year, I edited “Historical Justification 
for Federal Aid to Education,” expressing 
AFT"s policy in favor of additional Federal 
aid for public schools, and “Some Constitu- 
tional Prohibitions Against Financial Aid to 
Private Schools,” expressing AFT’s policy 
against extending Federal ald to private 
schools. My opinions have not changed 
concerning these principles. 

It is my opinion that shared time will be- 
come a major principle in American educa- 
tion and that it has the following possi- 
bilities: 

1. It will reduce competition and in- 
crease cooperation between public and paro- 
chial schools. 

2. It will reduce class size in parochial 
schools. 

3. It will reduce financial obligations of 
parochial schools and thus reduce their in- 
terest in Federal aid. 

4. It will increase financial obligations of 
public schools and thus increase their op- 
portunities for additional Federal aid, 

5. It will be a step toward curriculum im- 
provement. 

6. It will improve the social environment 
of children and parents in American society. 


Editorial Exposes Another Move To Sell 
a Gold Brick to Uncle Sucker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


S a 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, for those 
who are urging that we buy United Na- 
tions bonds in order to keep that organi- 
zation solvent even though the Soviet 
Union and its satellites are nearly $2 bil- 
lion in arrears in their payments, I call 
attention to the following editorial from 
the Dallas Times Herald: 

How WII. UN. Pay Orr Bonds? Wirn US. 
TAXPAYERS’ MONEY 


U.S. savings bonds are a good investment. 

The United Nations bonds are not. 

But if the U.S. Government persists in in- 
yesting the money it borrows from its citi- 
zens in such unsound schemes as purchase 
of U.N. bonds, our own savings bonds will 
lose some of their charm for Americans who 
haye to earn their money before they invest 
it. 

Many of us have an old-fashioned idea 
that a bond should be a sound business in- 
vestment; that it should be worth at least 
the purchase price. The borrower should be 
willing and able to redeem it, and should 
have a sound plan for doing 50. 

The United Nations is virtually bankrupt. 

It got that way because many member 
countries pursued an Irresponsible policy of 
democracy by force in the Congo without re- 
gard to cost, 

The U.N. is in the red because many na- 
tions—each with one vote, the same number 
as the United States—backed this policy but 
failed to put up even $1 to carry it out. 

Now the United Nations, with no physical 
or financial assets to speak of, is planning a 
$200 million bond issue. The bonds would 
be backed only by the reputation of the 
member nations, whose default brought 
about the deficit in the first place. 
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The United States, which has put up its 
share of cash all along, is asked to buy half 
of the bonds, Our Government says it is 3 
good deal. 

But from here it looks like a pretty sorry 
investment. 

If some nations—big nations like the So- 
viet Union, for instance—refused to pay 
their share of the Congo operation costs, can 
we expect them to do so now? 

Unquestionably the bonds would be paid 
off, however. They would be paid off when 
the United States, and possibly a few other 
nations, pick up the check for the whole 
thing. 

Then the United Nations could redeem 
with U.S. cash the bonds sold to this 
country. 

Support of any such scheme as this looks 
downright dishonest. If it were individuals 
or corporations Involved, the plan would be 
branded immoral. 

The United States has no business buying 
these United Nations bonds. 

We always stand ready with millions for 
charity. But we should offer nothing for 
the purpose of being a sucker. 


The United Nations Bond Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following testimony given by the 
Honorable Adlai E. Stevenson before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
February 7, 1962. 

Ambassador Stevenson makes an ex- 
cellent case for our participation in the 
bond program and I urge our colleagues 
to consider his arguments with care in 
deciding this issue. 

The statement follows: 

Tue U.N. Bonn Issue 


The occasion for these bearings is the 
President's request for a U.S. subscription 
to the United Nations bond issue. This 
raises a number of questions of fact and of 
policy. Underlying these financial questions 
is the more basic question of the purposes 
which these expenditures are intended to 
serve, and the effectiveness of the United 
Nations in promoting those purposes. 

It hardly needs saying that if the con- 
tinuation of the United Nations is contrary 
to the true interests of the United States, 
$1 would be too much for us to spend 
on it. On the other hand, a vigorous and 
effective United Nations is an important in- 
gredient in the prescription for peace and 
security, and, therefore, the freedom of the 
American people. If the United Nations, 
even in its present imperfect form, were ever 
subtracted from the arsenal of our diplo- 
macy, I think many times its cost In dollars 
would then have to be added to our defense 
arsenal, Nor do I care to contemplate the 
possible loss of life in avoidable conflict. 

So I support the purchase of U.N. bonds 
which the President has recommended. The 
financial situation of the United Nations 
convinces me that prompt steps are neces- 
sary to assure the financial soundness and 
continued vigor of the organization. I be- 
lieve this bond issue, proposed by Secretary 
General U Thant and approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, is the best means yet pro- 
posed for this purpose; and that the share 
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Of the bonds which the United States pro- 
Poses to buy is realistic. : 

If members of the Committee wish to direct 
Questions about the financial details I will 
do my best to answer them. But Ambassador 
Klutznick from the U.S. mission to the United 
Nations, who has followed this matter 
closely for the United States from the outset 
and who has negotiated very ably in our be- 
half, will be available to the Committee to 
discuss the bond issue in all its aspects. I 
Understand he will be accompanied by As- 
Sistant Secretary Cleveland who is also well 
informed on the financial details. 

I shall confine myself to one observation 
on the matter of cost. Comparing the 
&mount which we are asked to lend the 
United Nations with its value to this coun- 
try, I believe that even if we had to give 
the $100 million, instead of lending it, in 
Order to help keep the organization alive and 
Vigorous, it would be worth the cost many 
times over, for $100 million is an investment 
Of only about one-tenth of 1 percent of our 

eral budget in the peace-keeping capacity 
Of the United Nations. And I am sure you 

ve often heard that on a per capita basis 
each American spent only $1.06 on the United 
Nations in 1931 contrasted with about $300 
on defense, 

With that preliminary I should like to 
Supplement the able statement of the Secre- 

of State with some views of my own 
as to the value of the United Nations to the 
United States. For that is the underlying 
Question. 
We are all aware of the part which the 
played in the creation of the United 
Nations, going back to the Fulbright resolu- 
tion and the Connally resolution in the fall 
of 1943. At the charter conference in 1945 
I was privileged to be present as an adviser 
to the Secretary of State, and I remember 
Vividly the important work of Senator Con- 
nally and Senator Vandenberg and of Con- 
Bloom and Dr. Eaton as members 
Of our United States delegation and in the 
Tatification debate the following summer. 

Later I served as chairman of the 
US. delegation to the Preparatory Com- 
Mission in London, which worked out the 
detailed structure and procedures of the 

tion. Then in 1946 and 1947 it was 

my privilege to be a delegate to the first 

two sessions of the General Assembly. After 

that I thought politics would be less of a 

and now after a year back at the 
United Nations I still think so. 

In 1948 came the second great Senate 
debate on the United Nations. This pro- 
duced the Vandenberg resolution, reaffirm- 
N Our countrys support of the United 
je and setting forth several policy ob- 
\ i€ctives to advance the United Nations pur- 


wore question then was whether the United 
ations could be effective without great 
Power agreement. At least two dozen Soviet 
Vetos in the Security Council had caused 
Breat dismay about the United Nations. 
It e thought they would end its usefulness, 
to was widely suggested that we should shift 
Other means, such as military aid and 
arrangements, to gain the ends of 
nans and freedom for which we had origi- 
Nations ked so hopefully to the United 
wa great wisdom of the Vandenberg res- 
thee (8. Res. 239, 80th Cong.) flowed from 
t Tealization of its authors that these dif- 
8 courses of actions were not alterna- 
ves; that we did not have to choose be- 
them. In fact it was equally vital to 
to them all. So the resolution helped 
on lay the basis not only for NATO and 
aer regional arrangements—which as Sen- 
toot Vandenberg said were “within the char- 
but outside the veto"—but also for re- 
dewed efforts to make the United Nations 
on itself a more effective instru- 

ment of its declared purposes. 
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In this historical framework the United 
Nations in terms of our foreign policy, is, to 
begin with, a standard—a statement of the 
basic aims which the United States holds 
in common with most of the nations of the 
world—however much we may differ with 
some of these nations on other questions. 

Not only our actions in the United Nations, 
but all our actions on the world stage, must 
be aimed at the fulfillment of those basic 
charter aims—or must at all events be con- 
sistent with them. 

Secondly, the United Nations is itself one 
means for carrying those aims into effect. 
It is not the sole means, Indeed, the charter 
itself Is full of references to others. Article 
83 calls for bilateral negotiation, arbitra- 
tion, judicial settlement, and so forth, as the 
first obligations of nations involved in a 
dispute. Article 51 safeguards the inherent 
right of nations to individual and collective 
self-defense. Articles 52 to 54 deal with 
regional arrangements. Similarly the articles 
dealing with economic and social matters, 
and with the administration of non-self- 
governing territories, constitute among other 
things pledges by the members themselves, 
simply as individual signatories of the char- 
ter, to follow certain standards of conduct 
and to promote certain aims. 

But the United Nations organization is the 
instrument specifically created to work full- 
time for the achievement of the charter's 
purposes. The general assembly, the secur- 
ity council, the economic and social council, 
the trusteeship council, the secretariat, and 
the international court of justice—these six 
basic organs and their various subsidiary 
bodies are designed for those purposes and 
no other. Whatever the imperfections which 
this United Nations organization displays, 
the light of the charter usually shines a 
little brighter upon its proceedings than it 
does upon many of the actions in the world 
outside. 

Furthermore, the veto problem which con- 
cerned the authors of the Vandenberg reso- 
lution has been overcome to a degree that 
was barely visible 14 years ago. 

The world doesn't stand still, There have 
been very many events of importance since 
the United Nations was founded, which were 
not clearly foreseen. It is therefore fair to 
ask whether the United Nations is able to 
cope with the new forces which we find in 
the world, and whether it can do so in a 
manner consistent with the purposes of the 
United States. 

My belief is that the United Nations is an 
asset of incalculable value in coping with 
those new forces. It is doing so, and gives 
promise of continuing to do so, in a way 
which is manifestly consonant with the 
fundamental interests of the United States. 
This does not blind one to imperfections and 
mistakes which are inevitable in so complex 
an enterprise. ` 

Let me recall brieñy, then, some of the 
main forces which have been shaping world 
events in the past 10 years, and which pro- 
vide the environment in which the United 
Nations has functioned. And let us see how 
the U.N. has responded. 

Of all the new developments of the past 
decade, the one which has exerted the great- 
est impact on the United Nations has been 
the independence movement. It has added 
greatly to the membership. It has affected 
the agenda and the decisions of the organ- 
ization. To appraise it properly it is best 
to consider first the other major forces with 
which the independence movement has in- 
teracted 


First I would Place the continued strength 
and influence on the United States. We have 
remained not only a great military and eco- 


moral ideals. What is still more important 
is our enduring determination to work to- 
ward an ever greater realization of those 
ideals, both at home and abroad. This is 
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surely the deepest source of our national 
strength. If the United States had ceased to 
exert its share of moral and ethical leader- 
ship during the past decade, the world to- 
day would be a very tragic place, 

In all the work of the United Nations the 
United States continues to carry its portion 
of responsibility. We do not control the 
United Nations. We never have. We have 
never aspired to. The very idea of one- 
power control would defeat the purpose of 
the organization. 

But our position in the United Nations 
is preeminent. We are the host country to 
its headquarters. In accordance with our 
national product, we are the largest single 
contributor to its regular budget. Almost 
nothing happens in which the United States 
is not interested, and on virtually all vital 
questions we and the majority of members 
find common ground. 

Indeed, in all the history of the United 
Nations I know of not one case in which 
the United Nations has injured the vital 
interests of the United States. 

Second, since the death of Stalin and the 
end of the war in Korea, the leaders of the 
Soviet Union have not sponsored any new 
large-scale military aggression. And they 
have opened a few chinks in their closed 
society, through which the Russian people 
may begin to get rid of some of their poison- 
ous suspicions of the world outside. These 
latter developments, however limited, must 
be counted a substantial gain for the whole 
world. 

The United Nations has had something to 
do with this. It has been a factor in induc- 
ing the Soviet Union to shift away, in great 
part, from overt Korea-style aggression. 
There is the memory of the support which 
the United Nations gave to the defense of 
the Republic of Korea. What is more, bomb 
rattling has never been popular in the 
United Nations. Whenever the Soviets have 
shown this ugly face in the United Nations 
debates they have been least effective in get- 
ting votes and political support. 

There is intense interest in disarmament 
at the United Nations. Every year this 
subject is debated at great length. And 
one can predict that this issue will soon 
replace colonialism as the major preoccupa- 
tion. 

But disarmament is a hard subject to de- 
bate anywhere, especially between a free so- 
ciety like ours and a closed society such as 
the Soviet Union, It is also a highly tech- 
nical subject, and many people around the 
world who yearn for peace do not under- 
stand the technical difficulties. This leaves 
a wide feld for , and Moscow has 
done its best to exploit that fleld in the 
United Nations, 

In view of all this, we have made out 
fairly well in the disarmament debates. 
The thorny issue has always been inspec- 
tion and verification. Last fall the General 
Assembly once again supported our view on 
this issue in several key votes. In two in- 
stances it did not, and we voted against the 
resolutions. 

After long and patient negotiation we have 


provoked by occasional disappointing votes 
which do not and cannot control our policy. 

Through the United Nations the Soviet 
Union has also participated in a number of 
peaceful activities. It is a member of the 


Eisenhower's 
posal in the General Assembly of 1953. 
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Soviets have joined to some extent in the 
work of several of the specialized agencies, 
and they contribute every year to the U.N. 
technical assistance Their contri- 
bution is smaller than it should be but it 
marks a reversal from their earlier opposi- 
tion. 

Also, we have finally got a basis on which 
the Soviet Union will join in the United 
Nations Committee on the Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space. 

Thus far the very gradual opening of the 
closed Soviet society has aroused little in- 
terest at the United Nations, Sooner or later 
this development should receive increasing 
attention as members grasp the significance 
for world peace of nearly total control over 
information—and misinformation—by a 
power which also possesses great armed 
forces and nuclear weapons. 

Third among the important forces of this 
past decade have been certain stirrings 
among the satellite nations of Eastern Eu- 
rope. Despite the tragedy of Hungary, these 
stirrings reflect a very durable aspiration 
which is expressing itself in minor but 
meaningful ways even now. 

Resolutions every year since 1956 have 
placed the United Nations squarely on record 
against the repression of the Hungarian 
people and the suppression of their national 
independence. These debates and resolu- 
tions and reports on Hungary have caused 
the Soviet Union to pay a much higher price 
in public esteem than it would otherwise 
have paid. 

The voices which call for Justice have not 
been stilled at the United Nations, even 
when the perpetrator of injustice is a great 


er. 

Fourth, Communist China has emerged 
as an oppressive and disruptive influence in 
its own sphere and around the world. De- 
spite extraordinary pressures to have the 
Peiping regime accepted as a respectable 
nation, it remains a maverick in interna- 
tional affairs. It has been kept out of the 
councils of the United Nations and remains 
largely beyond the reach of U.N. influence. 
The General Assembly censured it in 1950 
for its aggression in Korea, and again an- 
nually since 1958 for its brutality in Tibet— 
albeit without visible result. 

The General Assembly has repeatedly re- 
jected the Peiping regime's claim to take 
over the U.N. seat of the Republic of China. 
Last December the vote was 48 to 37, which 
was a wider margin than the year before. 

The United States has continued to take 
the lead on this issue. Perhaps the vigor 
with which we have pleaded our case has 
had something to do with the result. But 
the main author of the exclusion of Com- 
munist China from the United Nations has 
been Communist China itself, with its con- 
tinued addiction to violence at home and 
abroad. The leaders in Peiping have dam- 
aged their own case eyen more by explicitly 
demanding that the U.N. acknowledge their 
so-called “right” to conquer the 11 million 
people on Formosa by armed force. A sub- 
stantial majority of the Assembly seems in 
no mood to bow to such an arrogant de- 
mand. 

There is reason to hope that if the Chinese 
Communists really want to sit in the United 
Nations, and if the majority of U.N. members 
persevere in their judgment, this will in- 
fluence the Chinese Communists in the 
right direction. But, as this committee 
knows, quite a number of friendly countries 
who have proved their hostility to com- 
munism openly differ with us on this 
question and there are always present all 
of the elements of crisis over this issue. 

Fifth, during the past decade creative 
economic forces have been working in nearly 
all parts of the non-Communist world. Two 
trends stand out: in free Europe the great 
movement for economic unity culminating 
in the Common Market, and in the less 
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developed countries the potent revolution of 
rising expectations. 

Nearly a billion people of the emerging na- 
tions have been marching out of the shadows 
on to the stage of history—people who no 
longer accept the, proposition that hunger, 
disease and poverty are the immutable 
destiny of man. They are demanding eco- 
nomic progress and social reform. This 
demand must be met in ways which promote 
the future prospects of freedom and political 
maturity. Our conscience and our security 
both require us to respond to this challenge. 

An increasing source of investment and 
technical knowledge for the emerging na- 
tions will be free Europe, itself invigorated 
by growing economic unity and linked to- 
gether in the OECD. But another important 
channel, into which the United States and 
Europe and other countries can profitably 
channel an increasing share of their develop- 
ment aid, is the United Nations. 

The United Nations technical assistance 
program, its special fund for preinvestment 
surveys and for research and training pro- 
grams, and the work of the family of spe- 
clalized agencies—all these provide at small 
cost an arsenal of skills, drawn from many 
countries, to meet the needs of the emerging 
nations. These skills are put to work where 
they are needed, under international auspices 
which are beyond any suspicion of political 
strings. 

This aspect of United Nations work is 
largely unheralded in this country. It is 
less dramatic than political controversy, but 
it may mean more in the long run in our 
search for world peace and justice. 

Last September President Kennedy recog- 
nized this when he proposed to the General 
Assembly a United Nations decade of de- 
velopment, which was unanimously agreed to 
by the Assembly. 

Now I come back to the most dramatic of 
the forces of the past decade and the one 
which has exerted by far the greatest im- 
pact at the United Nations: the independ- 
ence movement, which has descended like 
an avalanche on the old empires of Africa 
and Asia, It has been largely peaceful but 
there have been some tragic episodes of vio- 
lence, and the danger of further violence 
will be with us for years to come. 

The independence movement has increas- 
ingly occupied the center of the stage at 
the United Nations, and has greatly added 
to its membership. 

A few simple figures suggest the magnitude 
of this transformation. 

In 1946, when the General Assembly first 
met, only 4 of the 51 founding members had 
gained their independence since the start of 
the Second World War in 1939. 

Today, out of 104 members, 39 have be- 
come independent since 1939. That is more 
than one-third of the membership. 

This process is not yet complete. In the 
coming decade there may be as many as 20 
or more new nations seeking membership 
in the United Nations. 

The American people have rejoiced to see 
the people of the old colonial empires attain 
their independence. This movement is in 
our tradition. It fulfills on a grand scale 
that prophetic phrase in our Declaration of 
Independence that all men—not just Amer- 
icans, but all men—are created equal and 
have unalienable rights. 

The United Nations has been midwife at 
the birth of many of the new nations and has 
striven with some success to ease the birth 
pains. This ald is desperately needed, be- 
cause there are many perils in this swift 
transition. 

One such peril exists in the apparent stra- 
tegy of the Soviet Union, one of whose chief 
preoccupations is driving wedges between 
the nations of Africa, the Middle East and 
Asia on the one hand, and those of the West 
on the other. They fan distrust and racial 
hatred among the emerging countries, and 
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hope to move into the vacuum created by the 
departing rulers. The defeat of that strat- 
egy in Africa, particularly in the Congo, is a 
great contemporary drama of the United 
Nations. 

There are other dangers as well, not all of 
them made in Moscow. There are dangers of 
extremism and war; of the Balkanization of 
Africa into units too weak to stand alone; 
of adamant resistance to the winds of change 
in Southern Africa; and of efforts by some 
parties to whip these same winds of change 
into hurricanes. From all these dangers 
flows the further danger that these aspiring 
peoples could be cut off by war and hatred 
and fear from the friendship and aid of the 
free world, 

There is still another supposed danger 
which is more imaginary than real, That is 
the specter of the alleged Afro-Asian neu- 
tralist bloc in the United Nations, ganging 
up with the Soviet bloc to outvote the West. 

Nearly half of the 104 members of the 
United Nations today are from Africa, the 
Middle East, and Asia. The assertion that 
all these countries vote together against the 
United States has no basis in fact. 

Nations do not vote according to their 
size or, in any automatic or mechanical way, 
according to their geographic region. Gen- 
erally each of them votes on the issues, and 
in its own interest as it sees those interests. 
Our posture in the United Nations is based 
on the belief, so amply justified year after 
year, that the interests which we hold in 
common with the great majority of na- 
tions—regardless of size, power, population, 
race, or region—are so much stronger than 
the interests which divide us that we gen- 
erally find common ground with them on the 
vital issues. To find that common ground, 
consistent with U.S. interests in and out of 
the United Nations, is the real burden of our 
diplomacy. > 

Therefore I do not feel any great anxiety 
about the principle, however vexing, of “one 
nation, one yote” in the General Assembly. 
Our adherence to this principle was fore- 
shadowed as early as 1943 in the Connally 
resolution of the Senate, which called for a 
general international organization to keep 
the peace and to be based on the sovereign 
equality of all members, large and small. 
Our experience indicates that even with the 
much enhanced influence and responsibility 
of the General Assembly of today, this highly 
democratic principle is workable and not 
inconsistent with the interests of the United 
States. Moreover, no one has found a suit- 
able alternative. 

Actually there is a great power which is 
regularly outvoted in the Assembly, but it 
is not the United States. It is the Soviet 
Union, whose aims and actions so often in- 
spire widespread distrust. That has been 
true in the most recent sessions of the As- 
sembly. But I am not going to belabor you 
with cases in point unless you so desire. 

The underlying reason for the basic iden- 
tity of interest between the United States 
and the majority at the United Nations is 
not far to seek. Unlike the Soviet Union, 
our purpose is not conquest but commu- 
nity—a community in which the small and 
weak need not fear the big and powerful. 

The whole history of the United Nations 
could be told as a series of attempts, more or 
less successful, to uphold the independence 
of small and vulnerable nations. Iran, 
Greece, Indonesia, Israel, Korea, Egypt, Leba- 
non, Laos, and finally the Congo—all 
these are nations whose independence was 
threatened in one way or another from the 
outside, and which got some measure of help 
from the United Nations in their hour of 
trouble. 

The one case which has presented the or- 
ganization with its greatest challenge has 
been the Congo. If the United Nations had 
not been available to answer the appeal of 
the new Congolese Government in 1960, it 
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Seems certain that there would have been 
a direct confrontation there between the 
great powers. The Soviet Union had 
smuggled aircraft and trucks and techni- 
Clans into the Congo, against the resolutions 
ot the United Nations, in an attempt to turn 
the Lumumba government to its purposes. 
-It was the United Nations, acting as the 
instrument of the world community on the 
request of the legitimate government, that 
Prevented this attempt from succeeding. 

The U.N. acted also to prevent secessions 
Which would have carved the Congo into 
little spheres of influence, whether under 
Russian or European sponsorship. It has 
Struggled to preserve for that tortured na- 
tion one of the greatest gifts it inherited 

its former Belgian ruler: its unity. It 

to look as if the Congolese Govern- 

Ment, in partnership with the U.N., can be- 
gin to repair some of the ravages of the past 
2 years and turn its attention to the great 
task of building a viable independent nation. 

This United Nations action in the Congo 
is something quite new in history. The 
vacuum of power which was left by the sud- 

departure of the former colonial ruler 
has been filled, not by a new imperial master 
far worse than the old, but by the com- 
munity of nations, acting to help a new fel- 
low member to cross the dangerous gulf to 
independence. 

The capacity of the United Nations to 
take such effective action has been developed 
not by revision of the charter, but by 
adapting the present charter to the urgent 
Tequirements that arose. 

For example, the authority of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and its ability to use that 
authority effectively on urgent matters of 
War and peace when the Security Council 
is tied up with the veto, is one such adapta- 


A second is of equal tm ce: the 
growth of significance of the office of the 
Secretary General. Contrary to the Soviet 
Contention Mr. Hammarskjold was never a 
usurper. But more and more over the years 
the General Assembly and the Security 
Council made decisions which required large- 
Seale executive action. He showed that he 
Could meet that need as well as serve a 
Uniquely valuable diplomatic function. His 
£ r, U Thant, of Burma, a man of ad- 
mirable qualities, has shown that he too is a 
man of action and a faithful and able serv- 
ant of the community. 

It would be foolish to contend that the 
United Nations has been doing a flawless 
Job or that it cannot be improved. There 
have been mistakes in the Congo. There 
have been some recent votes in the General 
Assembly which we consider unwise and ill- 
Considered. There is an unwillingness in 
Some cases to see the tragic implications of 

use of armed force, as in the recent case 
Of the Indian seizure by force of Goa on 
Which I was moved to speak forcefully in the 
Security Council. 
But it scarcely serves a useful end to judge 
United Nations solely by the points at 
Which it has failed. I often wonder whether 
those who judge it in this way would be 

Ppier if the United Nations had stood 
aside completely from the real, tough events 

the world where failure is always a 
Possibility. 

Underlying all the questions at issue in 
the United Nations is the more basic ques- 
tion: what is the unifying purpose behind 

efforts? What is the e we are 
Playing? — 

far as the United States is concerned, 
I believe the game at the United Nations 18 
exactly our national style. It is a game in 
Which it is not necessary to defeat and crush 
$a Opponent in order to score a point. In 
act, the highest points are scored when a 
Breat action is taken with the greatest una- 


The United Nations is dedicated by its 
“to be a center for harmonizing the 
actions of nations” in pursuit of certain 
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common aims. The goals are clearly set 
forth—the promotion of international peace 
and security; the prevention of war; collec- 
tive action against aggression; peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes; cooperation for eco- 
nomic and social progress in larger freedom; 
observance of international law and justice; 
and the advancement of dependent terri- 
tories toward self-government and self- 
determination. 

Taken together these aims constitute an 
enormous harmony of interest—a framework 
of standards of conduct within which a 
great deal of disagreement and friction can 
be contained, and an immense wealth of 
talent and resources combmed for the com- 
mon 7 
We in the United States have, and I hope 
we always will have, that spirit of liberty 
which, as Judge Learned Hand said, is the 
spirit that is not too sure that it is right.” 
But in the United Nations there are others 
who are much too sure that they are right. 
It is that quality in the Soviet Union, and 
in the other totalitarian powers, and un- 
fortunately to a certain extent, in some of 
the nations of the non-Communist world, 
that quality of superrightness, and of in- 
tolerance and unwillingness to listen and 
learn, which is to a great extent at the root 
of the world’s troubles, because it gives rise 
to impatience and anger and to violent 
solutions. 

Seen in that light, the United Nations 
possesses an incalculable civilizing value for 
the nations of the world. It teaches toler- 
ance. It teaches free and frank exchange in 
open debate. It teaches accommodation. 
And the exhausting process of trying to mus- 
ter the necessary two-thirds majority for a 
resolution, in a parliamentary body of over 
100 sovereign nations, is a most civilizing 
experience. 

It requires the kind of skill in which our 
country, with its great internal variety and 
nearly two centuries of representative govern- 
ment, is extraordinarily rich. By contrast 
the delegates of the Soviet Union, which has 
no democratic tradition-at home, have had 
to try to acquire it at the United Nations by 
painful hard knocks. p 

I don't think the Soviets can ever really 
succeed at the United Nations until they 
have outgrown the notion that success con- 
sists in crushing somebody else. Among the 
non-Communist nations, both old and new, 
we sometimes find either a too stubborn 
resistance to inevitable change and growth, 
or at the other extreme an insistence on 
forcing the pace in an atmosphere of violence 
and hatred. But both these tendencies would, 
be far greater than they are if it were not 
for the effect of United Nations diplomacy 
in wearing down the sharp corners of na- 
tional policies. , 

This basic character of the United Nations 
would be congenial to the United States in 
any era. But in the present era we face 
dangers which make it a vital necessity. 

If we were to neglect our own responsibili- 
tles in the United Nations, or if it degener- 
ated because of financial failure or for any 
other reason into what Dag Hammarskjold 
called a mere “static conference machinery” 
then it would fall of its real purposes and 
might even be perverted to serve the pur- 
poses of its enemies. I do not think that is 
going to happen. I do not think the faithful 
members, including this country, will let 
it happen. Rather I expect that the United 
Nations will continue to adapt to changing 
requirements; and that it will prove far more 
creative and enduring in the drama of our 
time than the seemingly efficient but actu- 
ally very primitive institutions of commu- 
ism. 


And as an American I believe that, what- 
ever the storms we may face in the years 
ahead, the United Nations will remain one 
of the chief elements in our country’s se- 
curity. For through its processes we can 
make the most of those common aims which 
bind us to the vast majority of mankind, 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
ond, I include the following newsletters 
of February 24, 1962: 


WASHINGTON Report 
(By Congressman BRUCE ALGER, S 
Fifth District, Texas) 

“As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit. One 
method of preserving it is to use it as spar- 
ingly as possible, avoiding occasions’ of ex- 
pense by cultivating peace, but remember- 
ing, also, that timely disbursements to pre- 
pare for danger, frequently prevent much 
greater disbursements to repel it; avoiding 
likewise the accumulation of debt, not only 
by shunning occasions of expense, but by 
vigorous exertions, in time of peace, to dis- 
charge the debts which unavoidable wars 
may have occasioned, not ungenerously 
throwing upon posterity the burden which 
we ourselves ought to bear.”—George Wash- 
ington's Farewell Address. 

National Indignation Convention members 
visited Congress and Congressmen this week. 
Numerous members, imcluding myself, in- 
troduced concurrent resolutions stating 
“that no funds will be appropriated for the 
purpose of training military personnel from 
any Communist country or any country 
dominated by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics: 

“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 421 
“Resolution to prohibit training enemy mili- 
tary personnel or aiding Communist nations 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring) That no funds will 
be appropriated for the purpose of training 
military personnel from any Communist 
country or.any country dominated by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

“All Communists and other representa- 
tives of enemy countries now being trained 
in the United States as pilots, technicians, 
and other military personnel shall be re- 
turned to their own lands at the earliest 
possible moment. 

“The transfer to Communist and other 
enemy nations of all planes and other wea- 
pons of war, and materials that may be con- 
verted to weapons of war, shall be termi- 
nated at once, 

“Any such material in process of transfer 
shall be stopped in transit and returned to 
the United States; and any and all agree- 
ments relative thereto shall be canceled im- 
mediately. 

“Any persons in Government found gullty 
of violating the provisions of this resolution 
shall be removed from office.” 

The good sense of this resolution is self- 
evident. The logic of why we have aided 
the enemy and continue to do so escapes me. 
I applaud those citizens who have indig- 
nantly petitioned their government to 
change this, as well as other government 
errors. People must protest loud and clear 
to all elected officials. (1) Educate, (2) 
lobby, (3) elect is the threefold course of 
action needed-today to make “government 
of, by and for the people” succeed. 

The Attorney General Robert Kennedy’s 
remark discrediting Texas still remains un- 
answered as to what he really meant. It 

‘Texans, 


Brave Americans who fought and died for 
this country in any war deserve a special 
place in the hearts and minds of those who 
follow and who must protect their honor. 
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The expropriation of American property, 
an $8 million company of International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., by Brazil is another 
act in the chain of humiliation of the great 
United States. Once again the Untied States 
does nothing. No marines or warships off- 
shore and tough diplomatic talk to remind 
Brazil that the U.S. lives and property 
are inviolate. Instead we listen to Mr. 
Goulart, President of Brazil, claim he is not 
responsible for and cannot control the action 
of his brother-in-law, Governor Leonel Bri- 
zola, in the seizure. An offer of $400,000 in 
exchange is more than outrageous. How 
can we encourage Americans to invest in 
foreign lands without protection? At the 
same time the administration has promised 
620 billion in aid to the alliance for pro- 
gress. What kind of progress is expropria- 
tion? Now, no doubt, the President will 
authorize millions in ald to Brazil. What's 
more, this criticism I herein level is the kind 
the liberals who control Congress call ex- 
tremist, reactionary, old fashioned.” To me, 
the protection of U.S. lives and property is 
“patriotic, constitutional, commonsense." 
The healthiest action possible, and most 
needed in the world is timely, strong-armed 
toughness of the United States acting fast 
and sure to protect U.S. rights when and 
wherever they are jeopardized. 

The debt ceiling was raised $2 billion. 
For the second year, I protested in debate 
and committee report, any increase. While 
it is true that the United States must pay 
bills when already contracted for and pay- 
ment is due, it is equally true that denying 
money to the President would force some 
reshuffling of expenditures resulting in less 
spending. In 1954 Congress denied a $15 
billion increase and the Government got 
along all right. Specifically, I criticized (1) 
the “temporary” tag. There's nothing tem- 
porary about government spending; it’s 
permanent; (2) Increased military spending 
is not the reason for more needed money 
since nondefense spending under Kennedy 
has been 60 to 75 percent of the increase, 
contrary to what is being told the public; (3) 
The debt ceiling is a false limitation and 
should be done away with: There is no limit 
to the Government’s power to tax, spend and 
borrow. (Hence the need for my constitu- 
tional amendment (H.J. Res. 11) to force a 
balanced budget on Congress.) As usual, 
some members demagogically spoke about the 
need for debt reduction, the same members 
who have voted most, if not all the spending 
which occasioned the need for a debt ceiling 
increase. Nor is this all, the Ways and 
Means Committee is forewarned that the 
President will ask soon for $8 billion more 
increase of the debt. Welfare spending in 
every area is soaring. This year the Presi- 
dent will require us to raise $14 billion more 
in taxes than last year just to break even, 
if there are no further increases by the 
President. I wonder when the people will 
really awaken and restrain the President 
and his equally radical ADA advisers in this 
mad race to financial ruin. I was proud 
this week to put in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the story of Daingerfield, Tex. 
Daingerfield, like Dallas, is determined to 
stand on its own feet, develop the com- 
munity through the efforts of its own people 
instead of waiting for the Federal Govern- 
ment to do it. 
` The creation of a new Government De- 
partment of Urban Affairs and Housing and 
a new Cabinet officer occasioned the week's 
biggest controversy. A yes vote meant a 
no to permitting the President a go-ahead 
on Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1962. The 
President was soundly rebuffed by a vote of 
264 to 150. All but 13 Republicans were 
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against the new Department. Of 248 Demo- 
crats voting, 111 joined the Republicans, 
leaving 137 Democrats favoring the new De- 
partment. Argument for: (1) Urban growth 
is great, (2) Federal housing and urban 
programs have grown greatly, (3) improved 
management and operation of Federal pro- 
grams. Arguments against: (1) Vast in- 
crease of Federal employees and expense, 
(2) weakening of State and local jurisdic- 
tion, increase Federal centralization of 
power, (3) not necessary to accomplish 
Federal programs, (4) discourage initiative 
and further dry up local taxes as Federal 
Government collects taxes and returns some 
to the communit®s. Probably the biggest 
factors were not on the surface of the de- 
bate: (1) The President was trying to force 
Congress to accept his proposal, (2) the 
President injected politics by criticizing the 
Republicans in the Rules Committee Who 
earlier voted against such a Department (all 
5 Republicans of the Committee were joined 
by 4 of the 10 Democrats) and secondly he 
announced Robert Weaver, a Negro, who 
would head the new Department as a Cab- 
inet officer, a callous injection of the race 
issue. Subsequent developments include 
the President's announcement that the De- 
partment would still be set up. This time, 
I predict, the “benevolent dictatorship” will 
fail in its objective. Certainly, new pressures 
will be brought to bear against vulnerable 
Members of Congress by the President. How 
refreshing it would be if Congress would 
really reassert its constitutional role as it 
did this once. 

The tax bill before Ways and Means has 
gone through so many revisions and about- 
faces” I shall withhold overall comment un- 
til the final draft is complete. I can report 
with disappointment that several very sensi- 
ble proposals were defeated. Eleven Repub- 
licans and one Democrat joined (but were 
defeated by 14 of 15 Democrats) in propos- 
ing a tax cut for individuals, corporations, 
and a liberalized depreciation allowance at 
a tax loss of $1.4 billion less than the Presi- 
dent is demanding in the “giveaway” invest- 
ment credit being granted to some industries 
and costing $1.8 billion. At a time of great 
spending it is recognizable that tax cuts are 
inconsistent. Now the President asks that 
$1.8 billion be cut as grants to certain tax- 
payers as the administration specifies. This 
is tremendous political power in the hands of 
the Treasury Department. As I see it, any 
tax cut should be a true tax cut, to everyone 
as the Alger-Baker-Herlong provision pro- 
vides, which would liberalize depreciation 
and cut every bracket of individual and cor- 
poration taxes, the only real stimulus to our 
economy. Of course, the really necessary 
action to accompany tax cuts is reduced Fed- 
eral spending. This is a lesson never learned 
by the Democrats now leading the adminis- 
tration and Congress. 

This is a week which will be remembered 
for all time for the heroic achievement of 
Col. John Glenn in his inspiring race around 
the earth in space. On Monday the entire 
Congress will hold a joint session to pay 
tribute to the man and to his achievement. 
Every American heart thrilled at this latest 
success for our science, our technology, and 
the pioneering spirit which has always been 
an intrinsic part of American character. 

“It is important likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should inspire 
caution in those intrusted with its adminis- 
tration, to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres, avoiding in 
the exercise of the powers of one department 
to encroach upon another.”—George Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address. 
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HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the highest possible standards 
in the contract aviation services indus- 
try are vital to provide our military with 
a good product. 

Mr. Beverly E. (Bevo) Howard, presi- 
dent of Hawthorne Aviation in Charles- 
ton, S.C., recently emphasized this in 
remarks at the National Aeronautical 
Services Association’s fourth annual 
Army aviation contract services sym- 
posium. a 

Mr. Howard explained the contractor's 
role in providing the Army with excel- 
lent service and stretching the dollar in 
many ways for the military’s benefit. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I insert 
his comments for the information of the 
Congress and the American public: 
REMARKS OF Beverty E. (Brvo) Howarp 

PRESIDENT, HAWTHORNE AVIATION, CHARLES- 

TON, S.C. . 


The contract aviation services industry 
desires to have the highest possible stand- 
ards, both technical and ethical, to provide 
the Army with the best product at all times. 
Contractors can provide the Army a broader 
base which is important, not only in war- 
time, but also in peacetime. As contractors 
“we believe that we not only need the Army, 
but the Army also needs us. We believe that 
the contractor should put Army aviation“ 
desires ahead of his own desires and selfish 
interests the same as he would do in the case 
of any other valued customer. * * * We be- 
lieve that contractors should not buy busi- 
ness, as has been done in the cases of a few 
companies, because we believe this invites 
trouble and works against the competitive 
enterprise system. We believe in the free 
enterprise system. And we believe also that 
the contract system strengthens the free 
enterprise system. The reason that we haye 
such an abiding belief in the free enterprise 
systems weakens our Nation. And if we ever 
country the greatest and strongest country. 
Anything that weakens the free enterprise 
systems weakens our nation. And if we ever 
become a second-class nation, then we are 
going to end up with a second-class Army, 
and that, as you know, will be the begin- 
ning of the end for us. * * * We believe 
that the Army should be just as concerned 
with its contractors making a fair profit as 
we ourselves. As you know, if the Army does 
not get a qualified contractor, and one that 
is making a reasonable profit, that situation 
invites trouble and in the end costs our Gov- 
ernment and the taxpayers more money—to 
say nothing of the inefficiencies that come 
along with that. That profit system is not 
an evil system. Anyone who feels that the 
profit system is an evil system really doesn't 
believe in the free enterprise system. * * * 
We don’t want to be kept in business as a 
contractor unless we are needed. It is ex- 
tremely important that you understand our 
feeling on this point. If we approach you or 
if you feel we are approaching you on the 
basis that we want you to provide us with 
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some business just to keep us in business, 
Jou are not getting your money’s worth and 
neither are we contributing what we should 
Contribute. * * We believe very strongly 
that there are many areas where you can use 
the contract concept. Contractors can help 
You stretch the Army’s dollar in many, many 
more ways.” 


U.S Concern for Glenn’s Safety Is 


Reason for Pride 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
We are justly proud of the orbital flight 
of Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., last Tues- 
day because it was a victory not only for 
the Project Mercury man-in-space pro- 
8ram, but also for America and for our 
Way of life. 

The day, February 20, 1962, will be re- 
Membered through history not just for 
its scientific significance but because the 
Space flight made by Colonel Glenn was 
broadcast to the world, in contrast to the 
Secrecy shrouding the manned orbital 
flights claimed to have been made by 
Soviet Russia’s cosmonauts. 

As Colonel Glenn himself pointed out 
in his speech before the joint session of 
Congress, his flight is but a “building 
block” for what is to come in the area of 
SPace travel. He outlined our plans for 
future space activity, culminating in a 
lunar landing. 

But as we move forward to greater 
achievements which now are almost in- 
comprehensible, as was Colonel Glenn's 
flight to us only a few years ago, we can 

back with honor upon this day. 

The spirit of our Nation regarding the 
Success of this space project has been 
brought out admirably by our free press. 
A penetrating and commendable edi- 
torial pointing out the humanitarian 
Method with which we dealt with our 
astronaut appeared February 21, 1962, 
in the Flint, Mich., Journal. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I am asking that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Recor in order 
that it may further reflect our national 
Dride on this great day. 

The editorial follows: 

S. Concern ror GLENN'S SAFETY Is REASON 

For PRIDE 

Tuesday millions of Americans figuratively 
held their breath. 

Today they are holding their heads high. 

They have reason to be proud. : 

The man responsible both for the Nation's 
anxiety and exultation was Astronaut John 

- Glenn, Jr. 

For more than 5 hours, from the time 
Glenn was shot into space in his Friend- 
Ship 7 capsule until word was received that 
he had been safely lifted from the sea, most 
normal activity ceased throughout this 
country. Some people went through the mo- 
tions of normalcy. Others made no such 
Pretense. But any interest anyone had in 
anything else going on between 9:47 a.m. and 
3:05 pm. was purely feigned. 
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As Glenn's voice was being received and 
his very heartbeat graphically recorded for 
the world to hear and see, most Americans 
mentally were whirling around the earth 
with him as they unashamedly prayed for his 
safety. 

It was Glenn himself who said he thought 
too much emphasis was being placed on the 
human factor involved. More emphasis 
should be concentrated on the scientific sig- 
nificance of the flight, he insisted. 

Well, we hope that the first American to 
orbit the earth will excuse his country's 
heartfelt concern for his life first and hope 
tor the project's scientific success second. 
We are certain he understood. For this is 
an American trait for which we all should 
be grateful. In fact it has had much to do 
with shaping this country’s man-in-space 
program. It is this concern for human life 
that permitted the Soviet Union to forge 
ahead in the space race. But it is a dis- 
tinguishing part of our program about which 
Americans can be rightfully proud. 

Compassion, concern for the welfare of 
others, placing a high premium on human 
life—these are characteristic traits of Ameri- 
cans. Communists point to them as indica- 
tions of weakness, But this merely under- 
lines their misunderstanding of the moral, 
spiritual fiber of the American people. They 
are signs of a fundamental strength that 
has helped to weld this Nation into an un- 
conquerable force whenever it has been 
seriously challenged. 

Today we can point to the tremendous 
achievement that Tuesday's orbital flight 
actually represented. But at least for 5 
hours Tuesday, America’s attention was 
focused on the astronaut guiding his space- 
craft through outer space. His safety was 
uppermost in everyone's mind. And no one 
would want it any other way. 

Tuesday's shot has been described as only 
another step in man's attempt to conquer 
space. Someone called it just the end of 
the beginning. And unquestionably we 
someday will look back on Glenn's trip as a 
crude, unimaginative stab at space travel. 
But February 20, 1962, will go down as an 
important date in U.S. history. 

Not only did Tuesday's orbital shot stamp 
Project Mercury's 3-year program a success, 
but it represented a monumental propa- 
ganda victory for the United States in the 
cold war struggle for prestige. 

The Soviets have made claims of two 
manned-orbital flights. But they have been 
conducted in secrecy, Even the Russian 
people were kept in the dark about the 
shots. The world has only the word of the 
Soviet Government that Gherman Titov and 
Yuri Gagarin circled the earth. 

But the first U.S. manned-orbital attempt 
was made in the open with representatives 
of the foreign press among the witnesses. 
And every detail was broadcast and telecast 
before the eyes and ears of the world. 

We did it. We proved it. We demon- 
strated not only the skill and prowess of our 
scientists and engineers, but also the won- 
drous success and advantage of freemen 
living in an open society, 

We have challenged the Soviet Union to 
live up to its boasts of supremacy. Let it 
try to duplicate our feat while the world 
looks on. 

It can't possibly accept such a challenge. 
It can’t afford to gamble on failure. 

The United States gambled and won. 

Americans have good cause today to look 
the rest of the world in the eye and be 
proud—proud not only of a scientific vic- 
tory, but proud of Americans like Glenn and 
members of the Mercury team responsible 
for the almost incredible exactness of Tues- 
day’s world-circling flight. 
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H.R. 9986: A Bill To Prohibit the Appli- 
cation of Unreasonable Literary Re- 
quirement Regarding the Right To 
Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, 20 
States in this great democracy still have 
some form of literacy test as a prerequi- 
site for the exercise of the individual 
franchise to vote. On January 31, 1962, 
I introduced H.R. 9986, a bill to prohibit 
the application of unreasonable literacy 
requirements regarding the right to vote. 
Section 1 of my bill sets forth four find- 
ings of the Congress. It states, first, that 
Congress finds that the right to vote is 
fundamental to free, democratic govern- 
ment, and that it is the continuing re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government 
to secure and protect this right against 
all unreasonable and arbitrary restric- 
tions, 

The bill states, in the second place, 
that Congress finds that the right to 
vote of many persons has been subjected 
to arbitrary and unreasonable restric- 
tions on account of race or color; that 
literacy tests have been extensively used 
to deny the suffrage to otherwise quali- 
fied persons because of their race or 
color; and that existing laws are not ade- 
quate to guarantee the enjoyment of 
this basic right without discrimination. 

The bill further states, third, that 
Congress finds that illiteracy is rapidly 
disappearing in the United States, that 
the quality of elementary education 
furnished by the Nation’s schools is of 
high caliber, that persons completing six 
grades of education in a State-accredited 
school can reasonably be expected to be 
literate; and that any literacy test that 
denies the right to vote to any person 
who has completed six grades is arbi- 
trary and unreasonable. 

The bill states finally, that Congress 
finds and declares that its enactment 
is necessary to make effective the 
guarantees of the Constitution, especially 
those contained in the 14th and 15th 
amendments, by eliminating or prevent- 
ing arbitrary and unreasonable restric- 
tions on the franchise which occur 
through the denial of the right to vote 
to persons with at least six grades of 
education. 

Section 2 of the bill amends the Re- 
vised Statutes so as to provide that all 
citizens of the United States who are 
otherwise qualified to vote at any elec- 
tion by the people shall be entitled and 
allowed to vote at all elections without 
distinction of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude and without be- 
ing subjected to any literacy test beyond 
the completion of the sixth primary 
grade in a school accredited by any State 
or by the District of Columbia. 
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It is legislation of this character that 
will raise the level of true democracy in 
the United States, not to mention the 
effect it will have upon devastating 
Soviet propaganda in this area. 

This bill will make effective the guar- 
antees of the Constitution to many 
minority groups, members of which have 
been subjected to arbitrary and unrea- 
sonabłe restrictions on account of race 
or color. 

I urge my colleagues to give serious 
and favorable consideration to the legis- 
lation I proposed and incorporated in 
H.R. 9986. 


Small Business an Important Part of 
Free Enterprise System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
strength of the free enterprise system 
lies in the fact that it is built of many 
components including individual initia- 
tive and enterprise, small business, and 
big business. An important factor is 
that under our system of free competi- 
tion opportunity is not limited by gov- 
ernment decree, but only by the effort, 
the know-how, the willingness to risk 
and work by the individual. In all this 
complex society small business has al- 
ways played an important part. The 
following article from this morning’s 
Washington Post by Maurice R. Stans is 
well worth reading for a better under- 
standing of our American economy and 
how it works: 

BRIGHT FUTURE SEEN FOR SMALL BUSINESS 
(By Maurice H. Stans) 

Joe Young graduated from ‘college in Iowa 
last year. He is now home in a suburb of 
Omaha running a new taxi service. His 
fraternity roommate, Bill Eden, has gone 
back to Minnesota and become the owner of 
a flower shop and nursery. Both are doing 
well. 

In our American economic structure, small 
business has always played an important 
role. It has been, in fact, the symbol of 
free enterprise. Hundreds of thousands of 
new entrepreneurs set out to accept the in- 
vitation of our system to demonstrate per- 
sonal ambition and initiative each year. 

Millions of small businesses have been 
successful. Some have grown and become 
big business. Others have merged or been 
sold to larger outfits. Some, with inadequate 
capital, poor management or misplaced con- 
fidence, have gone under. The important 
thing is that our American society offers an 
open opportunity to everyone with an idea, 
a willingness to work and a little money to 
try for the big time. If we are to avoid so- 
cialism, it is vital that we preserve the room 
and the climate for small business in this 
country. 

‘The erroneous impression frequently arises 
that small businesses are slowly disappear- 
ing. Part of this belief includes the false 
notion that big business is pushing the “little 
fellow” into oblivion. 

The truth is that small business is doing 
much better than is usually assumed. It is 
not only holding its own but is on the rise. 
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GROWTH NOT STIFLED 

A report prepared for the Federal Reserve 
Board a short time ago concluded that 
neither large business nor big automation 
“have reduced small business to insignifi- 
cance, or even stifled its growth in most of 
the major sectors of the economy.” 

to the Department of Com- 
merce, there were a record 4.7 million busi- 
ness firms in operation at the end of 1960. 
Of this figure, about 4.5 million were small 
businesses, as defined by the Small Business 
Administration, and these accounted for 96 
percent of the total. (For comparison, at 
the end of 1957 there were 4.25 million small 
business units in operation.) These small 
business enterprises represented more than 
40 percent of the Nation’s total business ac- 
tivity and employed nearly 30 million people. 

The future outlook continues favorable, 
The small business population is projected 
to exceed 5 million by the end of the 1960's. 
This increase of more than 500,000 new or- 
ganizations clearly indicates that opportu- 
nities for small business are just as favorable 
as ever. 

LARGE NEED THE SMALL 

Paradoxically, an important reason for 
this bright picture for small business is the 
contribution of large corporations to the 
economy. Large business enterprises need 
small firms to help in the manufacture, dis- 
tribution, and servicing of their products. 
The emergence of large automobile pro- 
ducers created hundreds of thousands of op- 
portunities in the distribution and repairing 
of cars, as well as sales of gas and oil. Our 
important defense industries rely heavily on 
small business firms to supply unique ma- 
terials and special services. The large de- 
fense firms, with Government encourage- 
ment, make special efforts to subcontract 
substantial parts of their contracts to 
smaller enterprise. A long as small business 
can supply the needed parts or services at 
competitive prices, size is not important. 
In fact, these smaller firms are often better 
organized to do specialized work than large 
companies. : 

Small business today is assured of ade- 
quate financing, both short-term and long- 
term commercial banks have long given spe- 
cial attention to the short-term credit needs 
of small businesses. The Small Business In- 
vestment Act, passed in 1958, provides new 
ways of bringing long-term and equity capi- 
“tal to small ventures. 

So the future holds enticing promise for 
small business. The 1960's should be the 
greatest period of expansion in our history. 
A population rise of 30 million people along 
with a 50-percent gain in the gross national 
product should provide widespread oppor- 
tunities. As our family demands move more 
and more from goods to services, new open- 
ings for small business are created in large 
numbers. 

TECHNOLOGY HELPS 


While bigness will be a necessity in certain 
fields, in many it will not be important. The 
development of new industries based on new 
technology will broaden the prospects for 
small enterprises. The emphasis on brain- 
power rather than size will open new vistas. 
Higher levels of education should widen the 
demand for new products and services and 
further encourage formation of new enter- 
prises. For those who have imagination and 
ability, and who are willing to work hard 
and take risks, there is as much inducement 
as eyer in many new and expanding fields. 

There are two conclusions we ought to 
reach from all this. America is still a land 
of opportunity. And the future of small 
business does not depend upon attacking or 
destroying big business, Both have a place 
in our free society. 


February 26 
Of Moon and Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, rarely 
have I been so moved in this House as 
I was today when Astronaut John Glenn 
came before the Congress to tell us of 
his epochal flight. He left an indelible 
mark on history, a mark he etched last 
week a hundred miles above the earth. 
And he also left an indelible mark on 
those of us who were fortunate enough 
to be present. when he addressed the 
Congress in joint session. 

Among those who have been impressed 
beyond the obvious giant scientific stride 
is James “Scotty” Reston, of the New 
York Times. The day before Colonel 
Glenn appeared here, Reporter Reston, 
as is his way, touched on a deeper sig- 
nificance, one of which we have all been 
somewhat aware but one which Mr. Res- 
ton committed to the printed page, in 
his concise and thoughtful style. 

Consequently, I include this article in 
the Recorp: 

CAPE CANAVERAL: Is THE Moon REALLY 

WORTH JOHN GLENN? 
(By James Reston) 

Care CANAVERAL, FLA., February 24.—The 
examples placed before a nation are vital. 
What we constantly observe, we tend to copy. 
What we admire and reward, we perpetuate. 
This is why John Glenn himself is almost as 
important as his flight into outer space, for 
he dramatized before the eyes of the whole 
Nation the noblest qualities of the human 

irit. y 

Outside of the morality play of our cow- 
boy movies, where the hero always gets 
the girl and the villain always gets slugged 
behind the saloons, courage, modesty, quiet 
patriotism, love of family and religious faith 
are not exactly the predominant themes of 
our novels, plays, TV shows, movies, or news- 
papers these days. Yet Glenn dramatized 
them all coast to coast and around the world. 

This was no insensitive robot who landed 
here from the heavens yesterday morning, 
but a warm and thoughtful human being, 
natural, orderly, considerate and, at times, 
quietly amusing and even eloquent. 

ALL THIS AND ANNIE TOO 

His departure from Cape Canaveral in a 
blaze of orange fire was a technical triumph, 
but his return wasa human triumph. When 
he came back and saw his lovely wife, Annie, 
he put his head on her shoulder and cried. 
Thereafter nothing ruffied him, not the Pres- 
ident, or the clamorous press, or the whirring 
cameras, or the eager shouting crowds. 

This memorable performance, of course, 
may not stamp out juvenile delinquency 
overnight, but the models of the Nation— 
not the uncovered cover girls of today but 
the larger models of human character—are 
probably more Important than this age be- 
eves. 

When Walter Bagehot, the English editor 
and scientist, made his famous study 100 
years ago of why some nations progressed, he 
concluded that what a nation admired and 
despised was almost as important as its mili- 
tary power. 

“Slighter causes than is commonly 
thought,” he said, “may change a nation 
from the stationary to the progressive state 
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of civilization, and from the stationary to 
the degrading.” 

It all depended, he insisted, on the 
model of character emulated or eliminated. 
If the enduring qualities of nobility, intel- 
ligence, perseverance, and courage were up- 
Permost, then he felt all was well” 

For then, he asserted, “a new model in 
character is created for the Nation; those 
characters which resemble it are encouraged 
and multiplied; those contrasted with it are 
persecuted and made fewer. 

“In a generation or two, the look of the 
Nation becomes quite different; the charac- 
teristic men who stand out are different; the 
men imitated are different; the result of the 
imitation is different. A lazy nation may be 

into an industrious, a rich into a 
Poor, a religious into a profane, as if by 
Magic, if any single cause, no slight, or any 
Combination of causes, however subtle, is 
Strong enough to change the favorite and 
detested types of character.” 

If this was true in the middle of the 19th 
century it has even more validity in this age 
of instantaneous communication. Only a 
few hundred people heard Lincoln's Gettys- 
burg Address. New models and styles are 
now set by television every day, but most of 

are models of cars and styles of dresses 
and hairdos, 

What transcontinental television did for 
the Nation on the Glenn story illustrates the 
wider application of the idea, It almost 
made up for what it does to us the rest of 
the time, but not quite. 

THE EARTH'S NEED 


Meanwhile, the question remains, How 
many more John Glenns and Al Shepards 
&re hiding in this country? 

Outer space is a long way to go to discover 
& new generation of leaders of men, but if 
We have to recuit them there, why not? 

tlessness is almost our major 
Problem in Washington, and since these 
astronauts know more about it than any- 
body else, maybe a couple of them should 
be transferred to thin hot alr of the Capitol. 

After all, Glenn is 40, and even if he looks 
like the freshman football coach at Muskin- 
urn College he can't go off spinning around 
the earth without his Annie forever. Once 
Christopher Columbus had discovered Amer- 
ica, Ferdinand and Isabella didn't insist that 
he go back every Tuesday. 

Besides, is the moon worth John Glenn 
when we need him so badly on earth? 


A Project Worthy of Congressional 
Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
Mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Roscoe Drum- 
Mond which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of February 9, 1962. 

It is an excellent endorsement of an 
excellent program—the Peace Corps— 
and I join Mr. Drummond in its support. 

The article follows: 

Corps Wins PRAISE—SHRIVER’S VOLUN- 

TEERS SEEN DESERVING HILL'S ACCEPTANCE 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Wasuincron—If you thought that the 

Corps was going to be a political boon- 
Goggle, a joyride for the volunteers and 
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likely to alienate foreign friends—the facts 
are proving to be quite different, ` 

I certainly had my own reservations at the 
beginning. I thought the Peace Corps was 
a good idea likely to go wrong in operation. 

It has gone right. 

When its 1962-63 budget comes before 
Congress for approval, the Peace Corps will 
find that it has won many new supporters 
in both parties. 

On the basis of its efficient management 
and first-year achievements, the Peace Corps 
clearly deserves the increasing—even en- 
thusiastic—acceptance it is getting on Capi- 
tol Hill, 

Director Sargent Shriver, Jr., is giving the 
Peace Corps a drive and dedication which 
are reflected throughout its operation. 

Thus far there are 802 Peace Corps volun- 
teers working in 14 countries in Africa, the 
Near East and South Asia, the Far East 
and Latin America. 

These young, well-motivated and college- 
trained volunteers are working about 18 
hours a day teaching students and teach- 
ing teachers, mapping roads, improving 
healfh and sanitation, improving methods 
of farming. The Peace Corpsmen received 
tourist travel and living expenses (some of 
it paid by the host countries) and $75 a 
month deposited to their credit in the United 

* States. 

The only practical basis for judging the 
Peace Corps at this time is whether the 
countries in which it is serving are satisfied. 
On this point the facts are these: 

Everyone of the 14 countries want the 
work continued. 

But this might just be a wish not to of- 
fend. It is more than that because every 
one of these governments—from Ghana to 
Thailand, from Tanganyika to Chile—is ask- 
ing for more Peace Corps help. 

Furthermore, 13 other countries are ask- 
ing the Peace Corps for volunteers. How 
have the Peace Corps volunteers themselves 
shown up under stressful conditions? Out 
of 802 volunteers working in remote parts of 
relatively underdeveloped countries, only one 
has quit and another ordered home. 

At headquarters Mr. Shriver has at- 
tracted—and the Peace Corps ideal itself at- 
tracted—outstanding able people from busi- 
ness, from academic life and from other gov- 
ernment agencies. The Peace Corps Is a 
spartan operation in the field and it Is be- 
ing spartanly but firmly managed in Wash- 
ington, 

What is life and work like for the Peace 
Corps? Here is a typical report from a vol- 
unteer in Ghana; 

“Real privations have been at a minimum. 
My house, a 2-mile walk from the school, is 
without electricity, refrigeration, and trans- 
portation; but it is compensatingly located 
on the beautiful, grassy, warm, windswept 
plains of Winneba, and faces the distant and 
lovely Mount Mankoadze. 

“In order to reach school for the morning 
service and the first class at 7, I rise each 
day at 5:30. Classes are completed at 2, at 
which time I return home for lunch except 
when I remain on duty until 9 or for student 
meetings which last the afternoon. My 
teaching, 28 hours a week of English lan- 
guage, French language, English literature, 
and British history, demands many extra 
hours of preparation. 

“I usually cannot retire before 10 or 10:30. 
Extra activities include additional classes for 
the upper forms in English and history 
(often for students not officially in my 
classes), and being a form master, the enter- 
talnments master, and the debating union 
master. When we move to our new location, 
I hope to do some coaching of wrestling, 
tennis, and basketball, £ 

“It has been interesting to give a few 
Saturday night lectures to the school. * * * 
I was pleased to discover how much an objec- 
tive, unbiased American point of view—on 
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Berlin—can be appreciated by an uninformed 
but eagerly curious group of students.” 

The Peace Corps hopes to expand its yol- 
unteers working abroad from 800 to about 
6,700 in the next 18 months. 

Here is a New Frontier enterprise which 
is really creating a new frontier for practical 
American idealism in action, 


Feen literacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement 
which I made before the General Sub- 
committee on Labor under date of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1962, in which I spoke in be- 
half of H.R. 10191, which is labeled as 
“Functional Illiteracy.” In addition, I 
would like to include the statement 
made by the late Senator from West 
Virginia, the Honorable Harley M. Kil- 
gore, in the publication “School Life” in 
March of 1952, entitled, “Literacy and 
the National Welfare.” 

The statements follows: 

FUNCTIONAL ILLITERACY 

Mr. Chairman, I appear in favor of H.R. 
10191, The purpose of this bill, to provide 
an emergency program to eradicate under- 
education among many adults, is of vital 
importance. 

This problem is labeled “functional il- 
literacy”. By that we refer to those adults 
whose education is so limited that they can- 
not be fully utilized in a complicated and 
mechanized and automated society. Fur- 
thermore, they have an adverse effect upon 
their children. 

It cannot be denied that children tend 
to be cast in the image of their parents, They 
learn their manners, their morals, their at- 
titudes, their values, and much more, from 
their parents and families. They also learn 
how to make a living from them. A child 
whose father is an unskilled worker is also 
likely to become an unskilled worker. 

“The home environment may handicap a 
child in school and in life, or it may be a 
source of special advantages. It may provide 
unusual opportunities, or it may close all 
doors and shut out opportunity.” So says 
Patricia Sexton, assistant professor of edu- 
cational sociology at New York University, in 
her recently published book “Education and 
Income.” 

In a study of the relationship between abil- 
ity to read and family background, it was 
found that youngsters who scored high on 
reading tests were more likely to have been 
read to by their parents“ usually 
owned several or many books. Lower income 
students are very often poor readers because 
they have never been introduced to public 
libraries by their parents, are not exposed 
to newspapers, magazines, and books in their 
homes. 

IQ test scores have revealed that children 
of higher income families have higher IQ's. 
“But there is mot a shred of proof that 
any of these IQ tests are valid measures of 
native intelligence, and in fact there is much 
proof that they are not,” says Patricia 
Seaton. 

Yale Prof. August B. Hollingshead says: 
“The [lowest olass] adolescent has been sub- 
jected to a family and class culture in which 
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failure, worry, and -frustration are common. 
He has not been trained at home to do his 
best in school His parents have not in- 
grained in him the idea that he must make 
good grades if he is to be a success in life. 
Moreover, the class system as it functions in 
school does not help him to overcome the 
poor training he has received at home and in 
the neighborhood.” 

Surveys made on school dropouts also 
point up the importance of the child's 
family influence. Studies made in Austin, 
Tex., and Tucson, Ariz., showed that a ma- 
jority of the dropouts came from low-income 
families who lived in substandard housing 
and belonged to a racial minority. This 
kind of family, according to the NEA research 
division in its report on the study, tends to 
look upon education with hostility or in- 
difference, and children from this back- 
ground find it hard to feel that they belong 
in most schools or that what they learn 
there will ever be of any use to them. 

So clear cut are these findings, it has 
been said that if you know a child’s family 
income and level of education, you can pretty 
well predict his success or failure in school. 

The implications for the families of Amer- 
ica’s 10.7 million functional illiterates are 
clear. Through no fault of his own, not 
because of his own lack of native intelli- 

or ability to learn, but because of his 
parents’ low level of education, the child of 
functionally illiterate parents is usually 
doomed to failure in school, in competing 
for jobs, in making a happy adjustment to 
modern life. Chances are he will become a 
juvenile delinquent, a school dropout, one of 
society's parasites as his name appears again 
and again on unemployment lists, welfare 
rolis, criminal court dockets, The social 
problems of America’s illiterates are thus 
self-perpetuating, unless an all-out drive is 
made to educate them. 

Ralph Young, director of Carver House 
settlement in St. Louis, Mo., said recently, 
“An illiterate family has a hard time turning 
our literate children. Even if they are eager 
to have their children attend school, they 
seldom can give the children the necessary 
intellectual motivation. The child is too 
likely to say, ‘Why should I go to school? 
You didn’t.’ Or you get a parent who feels 'I 
made a living without schooling. Why 
should you have it?” 

“Without a special effort to educate the 
literate adults, you will have the same 
vicious cycle of poverty, ignorance, and crime 
repeating itself generation after generation.” 

This program would complement title III 
of a bill, H.R. 10180, a general Federal ald 
to elementary and secondary education bill, 
Title III of my bill authorizes grants to the 
States to help eradicate special urban area 
educational problems, one of which is the 
dropout problem, - 

It will also complement a pilot project au: 
thorized a few weeks ago by our West Vir- 
ginia State Legislature. 

This bili would also help West Virginia 
speed its own efforts to curb adult functional 
illiteracy. 

According to the 1950 census, West Vir- 
ginia had a total population of 1,039,555, age 
25 years and over. Of this number 142,500, 


functionally illiterate. Of the 142,500 per- 
sons who were functionally illiterate 25,630, 
or 2.5 percent of the total of 1,039,555 adults, 
had not completed any years of schooling. 
Of the 142,500 functionally illiterates, 35,305 
or 8.7 percent were urban, 72,190 or 16.9 were 
rural nonfarm, 35,005 or 17.3 percent were 
rural farm. Of the 1,039,555 adults 978,525 
were white and 61,030 were nonwhite. Of the 
142,500 functionally illiterates 126,145 were 
white and 16,355 were nonwhite. 

In 1960 the situation in West Virginia had 
not made any significant gains or losses 
either in the number of adults 25 years and 
older or in the reduction of the number of 
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functionally illiterates. For example, the 
adult population 25 years and over was 
999,731 or 39,844 less than the adult popula- 
tion in 1950. In 1960, 110,000 or 11 percent 
of the adults had less than 5 years schooling 
completed. In 1950 West Virginia ranked 
41st among the 48 States. In 1960 West Vir- 
ginia ranked 29th among the 50 States. 

Under the proposed legislation to provide 
assistance to States in the reduction of il- 
literacy, West Virginia would receive in 
grant-in-aid approximately $64,594 the first 
year, and approximately $129,188 for each of 
the succeeding 4 years of the program, or 
$580,000 over the 5-year period. This grant- 
in-aid assistance should be positive and 
stimulative In West Virginia In strengthening 
the foundation of education in the several 
communities. And it is upon a strong basic 
education that all training and retraining 
must rest. 

Finally, as a West Virginian, I am pleased 
to suggest that the administration and you, 
Mr. Chairman, are traveling along a road 
pioneered by our late Senator Harley Kilgore. 


LITERACY AND THE NATIONAL WELFARE 
I am pleased to have the opportunity to 
express my views on the problem of Illiteracy 
to the Nation through the columns of 
School Life. My interest in the problem is 
of long standing. It goes back to the days 
when I, just out of the University of West 
Virginia, taught public school in my native 
State. Later, as judge of the criminal court 
of Raleigh County, W. Va., I saw at first 
hand many of the tragic results of illiteracy. 
It will be remembered that in 1948, I in- 
troduced a bill in the second session of the 
80th Congress to assist the States in the re- 
moval of the blot from our Nation. I again 
introduced a similar bill in 1949 in the first 
session of the 8ist Congress. And it is my 
intention to continue to do everything in my 
power to solve this problem until the Nation 
is aroused to its importance and the Con- 
gress assumes its responsibility in the mat- 
ter. The reasons for my interest are funda- 
mental, and may be stated very simply and 
directly. 
ILLITERACY SLOWS NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Adult illiteracy is a serious problem to our 
Defense authorities. The loss in man 
because of illiteracy during the last war is 
well known. The number of men rejected by 
the Selective Service System would have 
made 40 Army divisions. Even today, with 
our limited mobilization, the military could 
do a much more effective and speedy job of 
preparation if they did not have to contend 
with the illiterates. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 75,000 male youths who are 
functionally illiterate (had completed fewer 
than 5 years of schooling) reach registration 
age each year, and that the corresponding 
number of females is approximately 50,000. 
Unless means are provided to lift this mass 
of undereducated youth to a level of func- 
tional literacy, and if we face all-out mobili- 
zation, the Defense Establishment will find 
itself saddled with the burden of training as 
was the case during the last war. To the 
extent to which this is necessary, it will, of 
course, divert the time and energies of the 
military from their primary task of defense. 
ILLITERACY RETARDS ECONOMIC GROWTH 
Our economic strength is an important 
link in our defense program. The industrial 
and agricultural activities which are at the 
foundation of our economic strength are be- 
coming highly mechanized, requiring an ever 
increasing amount of literacy. Lack of abil- 
ity to read makes the illiterate a menace to 
himself and his fellows in industry and pre- 
vents the agricultural worker from benefit- 
ing fully from the services of Government 
bulletins, county agents, and other sources 
of helpfulness. The products of industry 
and farm are second only to manpower in 
our defense efforts. Anything, therefore, 
which impedes their flow, as does illiteracy, 
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is an enemy within our ranks. It retards 
economic growth and development and 
should be stopped without delay. 
Normally, when our economic establish- 
ment should be geared to the scientific and 
technological progress of our times, illiteracy 
is as much of a deterrent as in times of 
emergency. It is well known that industrial 
wages and farm income of individuals, com- 
munities and States rise in proportion to 
the rise In literacy. Retail sales also are 
closely related to literacy. The flow of inter- 
state commerce, the interdependence of in- 
dividuals and groups, and the elimination 
of geographical boundaries by modern trans- 
portation and communication facilities are 
more and more becoming matters of na- 
tional concern. And anything which affects 
them, as does illiteracy, becomes a national 
responsibility. * 
LITERACY PROMOTES SOCIAL PROGRESS 
Social progress is dependent upon indi- 
vidual progress. One of the most important 
ingredients of this progress is the ability to 
use effectively the tools of modern commu- 
nication. The ability to function effectively 
as a worker, as a citizen, and as a member 
of a family is a powerful contributor to the 
general welfare of society. And the extent 
to which an individual can communicate 
“with his fellows and understand the printed 
page, to that extent will he contribute to 
social advancement, In order to do these 
things, a command of the skills of commu- 
nication is necessary. This includes not 
merely the ability to read and write, but also 
the ability to speak and listen with discrimi- 
nation. The complexity and tempo of 
our civilization make these abilities manda- 
tory. Employers do not want Uliterates be- 
cause they cannot meet the require- 
ments of the average job. The duties of 
a citizen in a modern community today 
call for competencies which illiterates do 
not possess. The relationships among the 
different members of the family today call 
for knowledge, skills, appreciations, and at- 
titudes which are almost impossible for the 
illiterate to acquire. If, therefore, the Na- 
tion’s progress and welfare depend on the 
efficiency of its workers, the competencies 
of its citizens, and the wholesomeness of the 
relationship of its families, it follows that 
anything that will contribute to the achieve- 
ment of these goals—as does literacy be- 
comes an urgent responsibility of the Nation. 
ILLITERACY ENDANGERS DEMOCRACY 


ee . any other form of 
vernment, calls for a literate tion. 
Our founding fathers ea 


achievement in the organic law. Neverthe- 
less, the principle has been so generally ac- 
cepted that we have established the most 
comprehensive system of free universal com- 
2 education found anywhere in the 
world. 

Despite this fact, we still have millions of 
adult citizens who are illiterate, whose lack 
of education is a handicap to themselves, 
and causes them to become a drag on society 
and a potential menace to our democratic 
way of life. 

In order to function effectively in a demo- 
cracy, citizens must possess facts about many 
things and people. If they are to exercise 
the kind of independent judgment which 
our representative form of government re- 
quires and are not to be unduly swayed by 
the rabble-rousers, and the bombardment of 
mass media, they must think clearly and 
discriminatingly about those and 
people. They cannot think clearly and inde- 
pendently unless they can participate éffec- 
tively in the arts and skills of communica- 
tion which is functional literacy. 

The extent to which the individual is the 
cornerstone of our democracy to that ex- 
tent is it necessary that there be a high rate 
of literacy among all groups of our popula- 
tion, because, as I have often said, “talk 
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about ‘democracy’ and ‘our way of life’ is 
largely unintelligible to illiterates.” 

The 1950 census data on illiteracy are not 
yet available. But according to the 1940 
Gata, and the estimates of the Census Bu- 
Teau in 1947, the problem is extensive and 
Widespread. As I pointed out in my speech 
in the Senate on June 3, 1948, “the men and 
Women in the United States who are now in 
the darkness of functional illiteracy are not 
all foreigners or Negroes, or members of oth- 
er underprivileged groups. * Educators 
have long known that a grim percentage of 
our native-born white citizens have had lit- 
tle or no schooling.” I also emphasized in 
that speech a fact which is not generally 

; namely, that illiteracy exists 
throughout the Nation. 


LITERACY IS A NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


A national program of action is needed for 
reasons: (1) It is needed to equalize 
the burden of education, because many 
States are not able to support an adequate 
Program of education; (2) since each State 
must contribute its share to the security of 
the Nation, it is the responsibility of the Na- 
tion to assure the effectiveness of that con- 
tribution; and (3) the magnitude and com- 
Plexity of the problem require a concerted, 
Coordinated, and frontal attack. 

A national program of action such as I 
have been advocating will not only serve our 
own national needs, but will also contribute 

y and indirectly to the strengthening 
of our international relations. 

In the speech referred to earlier, I called 
attention to our contributions to the 

CO program. Since that time we have 
Contributed huge sums through ECA and 
Point 4. A national program to eradicate 
illiteracy in the United States could help 
— the know-how in attacking the 
Problem throughout the world. It is con- 
Celvable that such a program would also en- 
able us to supply the many requests that 
Come to us from other lands for teachers 
and leaders. The significance of this pos- 
sibility is realized when it is recalled that 
Practically one-half of the population of the 
World is illiterate, and that communism is 
Making a strong bid for leadership of those 
Masses. If we could thus give a needed 
emphasis on the human and social aspects 
Of our aid to the world, in addition to our 
Present emphasis on economic and military 
ce, I am confident that it would pay 
handsome dividends; namely, greater faith 
in our humanitarian and democratic motives. 


Clonel Says GI Servants To Stay 
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HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 

ous consent I would like to read 

an article from the February issue of 
Elks’ magazine. 

It is bitterly ironic that the com- 

officer at Fort McNair should 

Make such a statement at a time when 

dur Government has recalled thousands 

of its citizen-soldiers from their families 

5 their jobs to secure our national de- 


GI's as servants will stay on the job at 
McNair in Washington regardless of 
complaints from Congress. Some 25 enlist- 
ed men mow the lawns, make beds, cook, 
and even shake martinis for officers. Col. 
E. Townsend, commanding officer, said 
e've been doing this since 1809, and I 
doubt if we are going to change now.” 
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A Lesson in History for the Attorney 
General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include the following article 
which was reprinted in the Dallas Times 
Herald from the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune. 
Perhaps the President's little brother, 
Bobby, will see it and help him to better 
understand American history on which 
he seems to be somewhat confused. 


The article follows: 

TEXANS Are RIGHT: THE- MEXICAN Wan— 
Way Ir Was Fovonr 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

Attorney General Bob Kennedy, in his 
good-will trip around the world, has apolo- 
gized for America’s role in the Mexican War. 
This “confession of error“ may have been 
designed to disarm Indonesian students who 
gathered around him to shout Communist 
slogans. But it has caused 10 million 
Texans to reach for their six-guns—and the 
Texans are right. 

Let's look at a little history: 

James K. Polk, one of our most under- 
rated Presidents, was in the White House 
when the Mexican War exploded in 1846. 
The Whigs, anxious to embarrass the Presi- 
dent, called it “Polk’s war” and insisted 
that it was an unprovoked attack upon a 
peaceful neighbor. The abolitionists, sure 
that the annexation of Texas was merely a 
device to add slave territory, echoed the 
charge. The legend has stubbornly persisted 
until now practically all the “liberal” his- 
torians dismiss the Mexican War as un- 
alloyed Yankee imperialism. No doubt this 
is what Bobby Kennedy was taught at Har- 
vard. 


The fact is that at the time when Mexico 
declared its independence from Spain there 
were only three tiny settlements in the whole 
territory that is now Texas. They were 
Bexar (San Antonio), La Bahai (now Go- 
liad), and Nacogdoches. Thé new Mexican 
Government wanted some people in the ter- 
ritory but its own citizens were uninterested. 
So a contract was entered into in 1821 with 
a Missourl promoter by the name of Moses 
Austin to bring in American settlers with 
guarantees of land. Austin promptly died, 
but his son, Stephen, came forward to honor 
the contract and he led his American colo- 
nists to Texas. 

AMERICANS IRKED 

After a few years both parties began to 
regret this arrangement. The Americans 
were irked that Texas was administered as 
part ofthe far-off state of Coahuila. They 
wanted Texas to be a separate Mexican pro- 
vince and they wanted more representation 
for themselves in its government. The 
Mexican Government, on the other hand, 
feared that too many American settlers were 
coming in. It sought to stem the flow and 
hurriedly gave huge land grants to favored 
Mexican politicians who had never even 
visited Texas: Some of these grants en- 
croached on land previously reserved for the 
American colonists. 

Gen, Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, a for- 
mer royalist officer who had an in-and-out 
career stretching over 30 years as a periodic 
Mexican dictator, began to treat the Texas- 
Americans as revolutionaries. The Ameri- 
cans reacted with a declaration of Texas in- 
dependence, 
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It turned out to be a rough little war. All 
of the 183 defenders of the Alamo were killed, 
and when the Mexicans captured General 
Fannin's little force of 371 men they shot 
351 in cold blood. But Sam Houston finally 
routed Santa Anna at San Jacinto and the 
Texas Republic was born. 

There followed an uneasy peace. The Tex- 
ans claimed that the boundary should be on 
the Rio Grande and the Mexicans said it 
was the Nueces which flows into the sea at 
Corpus Christi. The Nueces is a poor nat- 
ural boundary since it disappears in the hills 
a few hundred miles inland, which the Rio 
Grande is, with the exception of the Colo- 
rado, the Southwest's longest and most im- 
posing river. But the claim that subsequent 
troubles with Mexico sprang from the empty 
expanse of mesquite that existed between 
these two rivers is ridiculous, 

WAR AGITATION GROWS 


Actually, the Mexican governments in the 
10 years between 1836 and 1846, officially re- 
fused to recognize Texas independence at all. 
They kept claiming that Mexico’s true 
boundary was the Sabine River, which, of 
course, is the Texas-Louisiana boundary. A 
war agitation grew in the Mexican Army to 
take Texas back. 

in the meantime, the Texans were finding 
that independence was no bed of roses. 
There were vast distances to overcome, no 
near markets, no developed natural re- 
sources, no industry, nothing. The Texas 
dollar soon skidded to a 2-cent value. So 
Texans began to demand that the United 
States annex them, and they threatened to 
petition for admission to the British Empire 
as a colony if the Americans didn’t come 
through. 

Yet the Americans hesitated for 10 long 
years. We already had more territory than 
we knew what to do with, and there was 
the growing fight over which of the new 
States would be slave States. The whole 
American North wanted no part of Texas. 

But Polk, in his quiet way, finally engi- 
neered Texas statehood. He was working 
On an agreement with the British to end 
threats over the boundary of the Oregon 
territory and Canada, and he offered to nego- 
tiate with Mexico on similar disputes. But 
the Herrera government declared that if 
the United States annexed Texas it would 
be equivalent to an act of war against 
Mexico, In March of 1845 the Mexican Min- 
ister was withdrawn from Washington, and 
when President Polk sent John Slidell to 
Mexico City to seek some settlement he 
was not received. At the same time the 
Mexican Government raised a war chest to 
retake Texas. 

EIGHT THOUSAND MEN EMBARKED 

Thus it was that Gen. Zachary Taylor was 
ordered to embark 8,000 men (half of the 
whole U.S. Army) at New Orleans and pro- 
ceed to Corpus Christi. 

Eventually, the Mexican Army under Gen- 
eral Ampudia moved up to Matamoros and 
General Taylor marched his troops south to 
north bank of the Rio Grande in the vicinity 
of what is now Brownsville. The Mexican 
leader sent Taylor a note warning him to 
break his camp and retire to the Nueces “or 
suffer the consequences.” Taylor stayed put 
and the next day Ampudia crossed the Rio 
Grande and attacked. 

The results were fast and catastrophic for 
Mexico. Throughout the entire war the 
Americans hardly lost a skirmish. 

You must judge a war against the back- 
ground of its time. All nations are the prod- 
ucts of wars of conquest. Mexico, itself, 18 
the story of the conquest of the Mayans 
by the Toltecs, of the Toltecs by the Aztecs, 
and of the Aztecs by the Spaniards. If we 
are going to start apologizing for such wars 
in the past we must admit that people of 
north European origin have no business in 
North America, and people of Latin origin 
no business in Latin America. 
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The Mexican War was one of the gentlest 
conquests in history. What other country 
would have walked out of Mexico after 
scattering its armies and seizing its capital? 

The crowning irony was to see Bobby Ken- 
nedy apologizing for the Mexican War to an 
audience of Indonesians who are currently 
hell-bent for the conquest of Dutch Guinea. 
Just who are we trying to appease? 


Our Imposed Problems and Their 
Solution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
William A. Patterson, president of 
United Air Lines, recently addressed the 
New York City Wings Club on the sub- 
ject “Our Imposed Problems and Their 
Solution.” 

There is no question but what Mem- 
bers of Congress are deeply interested in 
the plight of our trunk airlines and the 
tremendous losses which they have suf- 
fered during the past 2 years. They are 
not now on subsidy, but may well have to 
return to subsidy unless correction can 
be made in their financial status. 

Mr. Patterson’s address follows: 

OUR IMPOSED PROBLEMS AND THEIR SOLUTION 
(By William A. Patterson) 


Last year, for the first time since 1948, the 
combined trunkline operations resulted in a 
net loss, estimated as high as $30 million. 
This is approximately 6 times the industry 
loss in 1948 and it has aroused about 10 
times as much advice on what is wrong and 
how it should be corrected. 

Doctors have gathered around the patient 
to diagnose and prescribe treatment. Some 
say, adopt a Spartan regime in cabin serv- 
ice, penalize no-shows, and pool your ground 
equipment. Others say, sell harder, invade 
the automobile travel market, tap the mass 
market. This one says, your trouble is over- 
capacity, and that one says, you're suffering 
from jet age growing pains. 

I'm sure you're familiar with the various 
contentions on the cause and cure of airline 
problems. The advice is generally well meant 
and it reflects some fraction of the truth, 
but the question is—who decides when the 
doctors disagree? 

Disagreement—diversity of opinion—is no 
novelty in the air transport industry. More 
often than not, it is a dominant character- 
istic of the industry. Conflict of thought 
and freedom of expression are necessary to 
arrive at the truth. 

I have had honest disagreement with the 
Philosophy of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
at various times in the past. And it would 
be strange, indeed, if I had been in continu- 
ous agreement with every person who has 
ever served as a Board member. I have 
known many of them as capable, intelligent 
gentlemen, and I have never doubted that 
their motives are every bit as sincere as mine. 
But a problem exists and it will not be solved 
by the sincerity with which we hold oppos- 


ing views. 

The airline problem, actually, is related to 
a larger problem which is sometimes over- 
looked in concentrating on our own immedi- 
ate cares. The larger problem is that com- 
mon carrier passenger transportation has 
been fairly even for many years. In 1950, 
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for example, the railroads, buses, and air- 
lines operated almost 62.7 billion passenger 
miles. In 1960 the total was an even 62 
billion. 

The static pattern of common carrier 
passenger business has not been of pressing 
concern to the airlines in the past because 
of extremely vigorous growth. Industry 
traffic volume in the decade of the fifties just 
about tripled. But a large part of the growth 
represents diversion from surface carriers, 
particularly the railroads. And the harsh 
fact is that the airlines have been getting 
a larger and larger share of a total volume 
that is not growing. 

The villain, so to speak, is the private auto- 
mobile. While common. carrier passenger 
miles have not increased since 1950, inter- 
city automobile passenger miles have in- 
creased 65 percent. This trend has been 
stimulated by the construction of toll roads, 
superhighways, and cars designed for greater 
speed and driving comfort. 

The failure of common carrier business to 
increase has not gone unnoticed by the 
CAB. Its researchers and economists also 
have observed that some 90 million people 
have never taken a trip on an airplane. The 
airlines, accordingly, have been urged to 
siphon off automobile travel and to develop 
a market among those 90 million. This ad- 
vice is well intended but I maintain it is 
more of a pious hope, rather than a realistic 
goal to be profitably achieved by human 
effort. 

It's a mistake to assume that those 90 mil- 
lion constitute a market merely because they 
exist and have never been airline customers. 
A potential market of any worth must meet 
other criteria. Now elaborate studies can 
be made to determine the size, depth, and 
shape of a market but I have a simple rule 
of thumb which is generally reliable. It 
consists of three questions: First, is the de- 
sire there? Second, is the need there? And, 
third, does this particular market have the 
means? 

Business travel, as you know, is the back- 
bone of our operations. More than two- 
thirds of our volume is derived from that 
source. If you apply the rule of desire, need 
and means, it is clear that the business 
traveler meets the test squarely on all counts. 

In considering the 90 million who have 
never flown on airlines, great numbers ob- 
viously can be ruled out on any one of the 
main counts. Some haven't the desire to fly 
and no amount of advertising can awaken 
the desire. Others haven't the need—the 
pattern of their lives is such that they just 
don't have to go anywhere. 

Many of the 90 million have jobs that keep 
them in shops, offices and factories. They 
may have the desire to travel but, unlike 
the business traveler, there is no connection 
between their everyday work and the neces- 
sity to travel. The only time their desire 
to travel can be reasonably exercised is dur- 
ing vacation periods, assuming they have 
the means. 

What about the means? 

It has been suggested that the airlines 
should make special efforts to develop a mar- 
ket among those with modest annual in- 
comes—on the order of $5,000. In support 
of this view, some economists have said 
that as much as 10 percent of that $5,000 
is budgeted for travel. Now, $500 is a sum 
worth going after, but I have no proof it 
is there, waiting to be claimed by the air- 
lines. 

The person with a $5,000 Income must pay 
out a substantial portion for food, clothing 
and other necessities. Housing alone—the 
servicing of mortgages, rental payments— 
claims about 25 percent of the average in- 
come. And there are other costs that grow 
in relation to family size, such as educa- 
tion and medical care. 

But let’s assume that 10 percent remains 
for travel. And having accepted that as- 
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sumption, I'd like to offer one of my own: 
I am convinced that the 10 percent, 8 per- 
cent—whatever it happens to be is irretriev- 
ably earmarked for the family car. It pays 
the monthly installment. It buys gas, oil 
and tires. And when vacation time comes 
Hong. the man with a $5,000 income is going 
to use what he already has for travel—the 
automobile. And he'll take the kind of vaca- 
tion on which he can be accompanied by 
his wife, children, and vacation equipment, 
if he wants it. 

The further control costs, he’s going to 
bypass the luxury hotels and the fashion- 
able resorts, Chances are, he’ll seek some 
out-of-the-way place, remote from cities and 
airline service. Now, he could get from an 
airport by renting a drive-yourself car but 
this is not inexpensive and he has a lim- 
ited budget. 

A CAB spokesman has expressed the opin- 
ion that airline fare reductions would woo 
motorists from the highways. Ostensibly 
with this in view, one of the trunklines sey- 
eral months ago proposed a jet fare reduction 
of 25 percent. We protested. Other air- 
lines Joined us and the fare was rejected by 
majority vote of the Board members. 

Such experiments—in the absence of proof 
they can succeed—are perilous at a time 
when the economic health of the industry 
is impaired. They have a ring of hasty 
improvising about them—as though created 
in a spirit of let's try it and see if it works. 

I haven't a closed mind on experimenta- 
tion but I am reluctant to risk the interests 
of our stockholders by participating in un- 
tested schemes. Surely no one in his right 
senses is averse to tapping a vast new profit- 
able market—if the market is there. Now, 
some people think the market is there and 
some are sure it’s not there. I have a pro- 
posal on how to settle this difference of 
opinion. 

The Federal Government and private in- 
dustry invest billions each year in research 
to develop new techniques, procedures and 
products. No reasonable person questions 
the value of this effort. Things are tested 
in the laboratory and by consumer panels 
to determine their potential worth before 
heavy investments are made. I suggest 
adoption of similar methods by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

It should not be too difficult to arrange 
actual field tests and learn, for example, if 
low fares can attract a large volume of motor- 
ists and result in airline profits. Routes 
could be carefully isolated for control pur- 
poses, with costs, traffic levels and other 
factors under thorough study for a suitable 
period. And just as laboratory research is 
underwritten, the carriers taking part in the 
experiment could be subsidized for any losses. 

So, very seriously and constructively, I 
recommend field studies and pretesting of 
various theories which some CAB officials 
hold. The airlines cannot reasonably be 
expected to experiment at their own expense, 
especially when a profit cushion is lacking. 
And the airlines should not stand accused of 
being opposed to low fares that—in some un- 
explained and so far unproved way—might 
restore their economic health, g 

The facts available to us show that past 
low-fare experiments have failed to generate 
the high volume required to offset the 
revenue reduction and the costs of providing 
the service, I'll give you cases—omitting, of 
course, the recent youth fare which, as with 
our own youthful years, passed very soon. 

As many of you know, some time back we 
reduced Hawalian fares by 25 percent and 
we promoted this bargain for 4 years. 
Now, in order to replace revenues lost 
through a 25-percent reduction in fares, it 
is necessary to generate a 3344-percent in- 
cfease in traffic. Travel increased 24 percent 
—and that’s a considerable increase—but it 
was still 9 percent less than the volume 
required to break even on the discount. 
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Let’s also remember that, apart from fares, 
the growth occurred in a period when public 
interest in Hawali began to quicken and 
expand. 

Some years ago we established coach fares, 
Offering a 25-percent differential between 
Coach and first-class service. Coach travel 
has grown, yes, but not as a result of tapping 
a new market. Its growth has been accom- 
panied by a steady decline in first-class 
travel. One expands while the other con- 
tracts. We know that hundreds of corpora- 
tions have instructed their representatives 
to travel by coach. For every four who shift 
to coach, we have to get one new passenger 
to break even. 

Last year the trunklines gained about 1 
Percent over 1960 by flying 2914 billion pas- 
Senger-miles. Fifty-seven percent of the 

was coach travel. In 1960 it was 49 
Percent and just 6 years ago it was 35 per- 
cent. The reduction in revenue due to this 
kind of inward growth has contributed to 
the industry's present financial cendition. 

When did the trouble begin? Well, the 
date is fairly well fixed in a recent CAB docu- 
ment which points out that a declining rate 
Of earnings has been experienced over the 
last 6 years. 

What happened approximately 6 years ago? 

Let me refresh your memory. In the 


York-Chicago case, the Denver 
and the Southwest-Northeast 
decided in the fall of 1955. 
others continuing down to 
I mention these specifically 
and by date to illuminate a further point. 
The year 1955, you may recall, was a year 


Beginning 
in the early 1950's British progress with the 
Comet was watched with great interest and 
there was growing speculation on when the 
U.S. airlines would commit themselves on 
let aircraft. 

Some of our critics implied we were drag- 
Bing our feet—allowing British technology 


Aircraft. In 

were spent in economic studies, con- 
Sulting with manufacturers and working up 
Specifications. 

We ended the jet speculation in October 
1955, by ordering the DC-8 and shortly 
thereafter the other trunklines began mak- 
ing their commitments. Because of the lead- 
time required to manufacture jet aircraft 
and place them in service—about 4 years 
for the DC-8—our order was based on what 
Studies and forecasts indicated the market 
Would be in the sixties. 

Our analysis of the future market was 
Well drawn in terms of foreseeable condi- 
tions, and I'm sure that our competitors 
Made theirs with equal care. But, no matter 
how well drawn—all the research and plan- 

was disrupted by route award piled on 
Toute award. To give a few examples—three 
airlines flew the New York-Chicago route, 
Row there are four; three airlines flew the 
ew York-Washington route, now there are 
t; one airline flew between Denver and 
the west coast, now there are four. 

I could continue this rolicall with city- 
pare across the Nation, but let's consider 
pekina the economic effects. 

ee years ago the nonstop market be- 
tween San Francisco and New York was 
Served by United and TWA. We were op- 
‘rating with a 54-percent load factor, which 
indicated there was ample room for growth. 
Aircraft were on order to accommodate that 
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growth. These facts failed to carry, how- 
ever, and American Airlines was authorized 
to fly the San Francisco-New York nonstop. 
The award diverted $13 million from United 
and TWA. 

Any jubilation this may have occasioned 
at American was brief. Within several 
months three airlines were authorized to 
fly the southern transcontinental route 
which American had been serving with- 
out competition. These awards diverted 
approximately $16 million from American. 

Aside from obviously creating excessive 
competition, multiple route awards produce 
various inefficiencies that help build up air- 
line costs. As an example, airlines receiving 
new routes sometimes purchase additional 
planes to compete a t the carrier or 
carriers already serving the route with an 
adequate fleet. Or again, a carrier faced 
with added competition is well advised. to 
reduce flight frequencies at the stations 
concerned. Fixed costs remain the same but 
the abllity to spread the handling costs per 
passenger over a greater number of flights is 
severely limited. -In other words, the opera- 
tion is less efficient. 

One of the standard replies to protests 
about route awards and excessive competi- 
tion is that the CAB has merely awarded 
what the airlines have requested. That is 
true, but I must point out that regulatory 
power includes the power to hold individual 
interests in check. If overly ambitious, dis- 
ruptive demands are not brought into shape 
and balance by the CAB, then who will do 
it? Under the Civil Aeronautics Act, it ts an 
express duty of the Board to foster sound 
economic conditions and maintain com- 
petition to the extent necessary to assure 
sound development. 

I don't wish to seem presumptous in men- 
tioning this responsibility, nor would I have 
my remarks interpreted as critical of any 
Board member. My usage of the word 
“Board” itself is in an impersonal sense, 
referring to an accumulation of policies 
and decisions, rather than to a group of 
oficials. The gentlemen who presently con- 
stitute the Board have inherited problems 
of great magnitude and my sympathies are 
with them. 

I was encouraged several months ago when 
airline representatives were invited to dis- 
cuss the situation with CAB officials in 
Washington. I hoped that the main cause 
of the industry's affliction would be laid open 
and skillfully treated. Instead, what I re- 
gard as mere surface symptoms were marked 
off for treatment. 

Now, I regard small economies as part and 
parcel of ordinary, everyday, good business 
houskeeping. It's important to keep opera- 
tions tidy by detecting petty waste and 
inefficiency. But it’s more important to 
detect opportunities for major savings that 
can achieved through research and the use 
of new machines and techniques. This type 
of economy advances and improves air 
transportation. 

Understanding this, you will understand 
my disappointment when the Washington 
sessions resulted in discussions of meal serv- 
ice, peoling ground equipment, no-show 
penalties and the like. Such matters are 
worth consideration but why not plunge into 
the main areas for improvement and econ- 
omy? The idea of types of meal 
service at a time when industry losses were 
nearing $30 million struck me as incongru- 
ous. It seemed we were invited to concern 
ourselves with trivia. . 

It would be far more rewarding, for ex- 
ample, to explore ways in which trafic con- 
trol can be smoothed out to reduce holding 
periods and terminal delays that cost the 
airlines many milions annually. Surely 
science—electronics, engineering—can pro- 
duce a better system with enduring benefits 
that would far outweigh any amount of 
menu juggling. 
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I cite one more: 

As captive tenants of airports, the airlines 
are subject to fiscal policies that are in- 
creasingly burdensome, Neither controls 
nor uniformity exist in determining costs. 
United's bill for landing fees and terminal 
expenses was about $1,800,000 in 1952. For 
the current year, it will amount to $16,500,- 
000, exclusive of $7,250,000 for hangar rents. 
Our alrport costs for 1963-64 will border on 
$20 million—an increase of 1,000 percent 
over 1952. Surely, this is an area worth 
looking into. 

But the problem of excessive competition 
overshadows all other problems, and I have 
yet to hear of any program to remedy the 
situation. Lately, there’s been much dis- 
cursive and hopeful talk about mergers. To 
hear some tell it, a merger is a mystical 
union that melts away problems and the two 
merged companies live happily ever after. 
We've been given to understand that the 
CAB is kindly disposed toward mergers. 
But, so far as I know, a rationale has not 
been worked out. No criteria have been 
established as to what kind of merger is de- 
sirable, Wil any old merger do? Obviously 
not. 

A merger between two weak airlines will 
merely spread the weakness. By the same 
token, a merger between two strong, aggres- 
siye airlines can produce such strength that 
weaker carriers will be forced into bank- 
ruptcy or back to subsidy, if they can get it. 
I doubt that any policy designed to reduce 
competition by forced or planned bank- 
ruptcy would meet with congressional 
acceptance. 

Now what is a good merger? Well, I would 
place the United-Capital merger in that 
category. Capital was spared bankruptcy 
and no competing carrier has been brought 
to the brink of financial disaster as a result 
of the merger. Greater efficiency has been 
achieved. Outmoded aircraft have been 
withdrawn and jets are continuing to be 
placed in service on Capital’s former system, 
And the result is clearly in the public in- 
terest. 

I believe that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
should assert leadership at this time by de- 
termining what kind of mergers are best for 
the public, the industry and the stockholders 
of the companies involved. Guidelines must 
be set up and objectives clearly defined to 
prevent blunders and senseless combinations 
that could aggravate an already sorry situa- 
tion. 

I would be remiss if I left you today with 
gloom hanging in the air. I've talked 
frankly of our problems. I've not minimized 
my concern, nor have I skirted the issue of 
regulatory responsibility, as I see it. 

But this industry has great vitality, as 
shown by its past development and the con- 
fidence with which the challenge of jet con- 
version was accepted. It retains that vitality 
in spite of burdens, reverses and imposed 
problems. We need sound judgment now, 
patience and the good sense to avoid hasty 
cure-all remedies. 

In a recent speech in Connecticut, Mr. 
Boyd, the CAB chairman, was frank and ac- 
curate in discussing excessive competition. 
Judging from his comments, we are in agree- 
ment on the fundamental problem. The 
question, what can be done to correct it? 
Excessive competition is solidly imbedded in 
the industry's structure and there is no fast 
or easy way to root it out. The CAB is en- 
titled to every constructive idea we can 
offer. 

I have devoted many hours of thought to 
possible solutions, but I come full circle when 
I reflect on the tedious procedures that must 
be followed. For example, I visualize the 
Board holding public hearings that would 
stretch out day after day, week after week, 
while the gave detailed testimony. 
And I know of no way to dispense with such 
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hearings, if the final decision is to be honest 
and just. 

Then, after the decision is announced, I 
visualize a series of court actions. I don't 
think we could criticize the delay that would 
occur. Due process must be observed, and 
anyone involved would have the right to be 
heard. Management, understandably, would 
make every effort to protect the interests of 
stockholders. 

A more direct alternative method would 
be to conduct a thorough study of excessive 
competition and clarify what should be 
stripped away to produce balanced competi- 
tion and economic health. The next step 
would be to achieve airline agreement on a 
withdrawal policy, so that those who were 
last to begin service on a route would be the 
first removed. Perhaps the subtractions 
could be offset by gains in other areas and, 
of course, such possibilities would be ana- 
lyzed in the basic study. 

This alternative method also would take 
considerable time and in that period the 
position of the airlines would deteriorate 
further. Consequently, only one realistic 
course is open in the interim—and that is to 
provide temporary fare increases as a meas- 
ure of relief while legal analysis and fact- 
finding are in progress. 

Most of you know that United filed for an 
increase in November, amounting to about 
7 percent. This would have yielded less than 
what we need to consider ourselves a finan- 
cial success. It was a moderate request but 
it was suspended. However, the CAB ap- 
proved a 3-percent increase, which is accept- 
able, but we plan to refile for the 7 percent. 
And, in connection with that refiling, we 
look forward to a full public hearing. 

The hearing should include facts already 
on the record and also cover those points 
in business philosophy, service and costs 
which have been subject to a clash of opin- 
ion. It is my fervent hope that the proceed- 
ings will reconcile the opposing points of view 
and bring about an understanding that will 
enable the industry to advance and prosper. 
Conflict of thought has constructive uses, as 
I mentioned earlier, but when continued 
aimlessly year after year it is damaging and 
disruptive. 

I have great regard and affection for this 
industry I've been talking about today. In 
the 1920's I worked in a bank and the pros- 
pects were good, but I left the bank to join 
the Boeing Airplane Co. I was optimistic 
about air transportation when many looked 
upon it as doubtful enterprise with a vague, 
uncertain future. 

I was optimistic in the 1920’s, and in Jan- 
uary 1962 I continue optimistic. 


Adherence to the American Way Is Best 
Antidote for Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Dallas Times 
Herald is a strong appeal to Congress to 
refuse to abrogate any more of its con- 
stitutional authority to the executive 
branch. Recessions will not be cured by 
extending Federal controls or by losing 
our freedom. The best antidote for eco- 
nomic ills is to give our free enterprise 
system an opportunity to work: 
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J.P.K.’s BID FOR RECESSION TOOL POLITICAL AS 
WELL As ECONOMIC 


The administration wants standby au- 
thority to launch $2 billion worth of public 
works projects at the first real signs of a 
business slump. 

The request is certain to stir a controversy 
in Congress. Here are the reasons why: 

1. Many Congressmen consider it an in- 
vaslon of congressional authority. 

2. There are other and, many think, bet- 
ter ways of fighting recession. 

3. Such power could lend itself to political 
as well as economic use. 

The administration appears to be unduly 
peroccupied with the threat of recession. 
The piatform on which Mr. Kennedy ran for 
President called for strong Government 
action to fight recession. And upon taking 
Office the President urged such measures. 
Amazingly, though, the Nation’s economy 
reversed its downtrend not only before the 
pump-priming effects could be felt but ac- 
tually before most of the measures were 
undertaken. 

Congress usually has jealously guarded its 
authority to approve or disapprove spend- 
ing and has insisted upon the last word on 
the timing of spending projects. 

Many persons, in private life as well as in 
Congress, feel that a good business climate 
would do more to discourage recession than 
all the standby spending projects that could 
be devised. 

They point out further that Government 
spending has risen to a new peacetime high 
under the budget proposed for fiscal 1962 
and that, contrary to Government predic- 
tions, a sizable deficit is probable. Reduc- 
tion of spending rather than the prospect 
of an increase in it would be welcome to 
taxpayers. 

There is always the possibility that in 
the event of a lagging economy before elec- 
tion time, public funds could be poured into 
areas where they could be calculated to 
bring about political as well as economic 
results. 

Congress should seriously consider the 
possibility of recession, of course, even 
though the possibility of increased inflation 
appears to be much greater. But it should 
reserve for itself the decision of when—or 
whether—to spend public funds to combat 
it. 


Strong Medicine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
as in many other areas of our country, 
the administration’s new farm program 
has been the subject of much speculation 
and comment in Michigan's Sixth Dis- 
trict. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I would like to call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to an editorial 
appearing in the February 22, 1962, issue 
of the Ingham County News of Mason, 
Mich.,.a central Michigan farming com- 
munity. 

The editorial follows: 

STRONG MEDICINE 

Uniess farm groups can wake up other 
segments of society to the widespread dan- 
gers hidden in President Kennedy’s latest 
farm bill, the country may be in for another 
giant stride toward socialism. 
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Though the ayowed purpose of the pro- 
posed legislation is a good one—cutting sur- 
pluses and farm subsidies—Kennedy's medi- 
cine for the disease may be worse than the 
disease itself. 

Basically, the bill calls for a straight- 
jacket on farmers by limiting the amount of 
certain key products a farmer could sell— 
wheat, feed grains, milk—generally most 
basic food crops. By setting such limita- 
tions and establishing fines and punishment 
for farmers who exceed the Government con- 
trols, a restriction upon agrarian supplies 
would have their effect on related industries. 

Farmers now are limited as to acreage 
they can plant for crops, but they increase 
‘the yield by fertilizer, new methods and 
technology. The proposed plan would limit 
the output sold seen the farm. Restrictions 
would not be based on acres, but spelled out 
in bushels, gallons or pounds, 

For consumers, it would mean higher food 
prices. 

The proposed plan is aimed at raising 
farm income and reducing the farm subsidy. 
It shifts the cost of government farm sup- 
ports directly onto the consumer. Food 
companies would have to charge more, for 
instance, if they paid more for their 
supplies. 

The President deserves the credit for dar- 
ing to take a measure to correct a situation 
that even farmers are becoming disgusted 
with. Perhaps the only solution is the acid 
treatment as outlined in the new farm bill. 

But before the bill becomes law, it should 
be explored by all segments of the popula- 
tion to discover what inherent dangers are 
contained within the proposal, 

Dr. Kennedy's prescription for a case of 
flu might be strong enough to kill the 
patient, 


Boston University Symposium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, 11 mem- 
bers of the Boston University staff, board 
of trustees and faculty, headed by Dr. 
Harold C. Case, president of the univer- 
sity, and Dr. Shields Warren, chairman 
of the board of trustees, have contrib- 
uted individual short essays, some gen- 
eralized and others from 
points of view, on the theme of “What 
Is the Future of Private Higher Educa- 
tion in America?” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include the answers given 
to this question by Harold S. Case, presi- 
dent of the university; by Shields War- 
ren, chairman of the board of trustees 
of the university; and by Lewis H. Rohr- 
baugh, vice president for academic af- 
fairs at Boston University. Following 
each of the answers, I should also like to 
include a short biographical sketch of 
the author. 

The articles follow: 

ANSWER BY HAROLD C. CASE, PRESIDENT OF 
Boston UNIVERSITY 

Our American Founding Fathers exhibited 
unusual insight when they established the 
plan for our individual and corporate life. 
They reserved major areas of thought and 
action to private citizens. They defined 
limits for government influence. 
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Education moved westward with the trek 
of pioneers. Colleges were established to 
guarantee adequate religious leadership and 
Preparation for the teaching, legal and medi- 
cal professions. Many survived, grew, and 
Set high standards for education in this 
Nation, Some lost step with the times and 
Ceased to function. 

A growing population and the mounting 
Need for technical, scientific, agricultural 
and other specializations, gave rise to the 
legal authorization, appropriations for, and 
establishment of tax-supported universities. 
They have grown beyond all early predictions 
and have extended higher education in 
Varied aspects to millions of people. 

Today, as the population explosion of the 
1940's expresses itself in college enrollments 
in the 1960's, the tax-supported institutions 
Will carry an increasing percentage of 
American students. 

Some predictions doom independent 

er education. Without agreeing, all 
thoughtful educators recognize that there is 
a significant struggle ahead for the inde- 
Pendent institutions. 

Costs are mounting, Competition for able 
faculty members is incr . Government 
Support—municipal, State, and Federal—is 

g among all private educational in- 
stitutions. Private from alumni, 
ess, industry, and foundations is being 
Sought and secured by the public institu- 


Will these and other mutual efforts erase 

the differences and eventually eliminate the 

dent university, or emasculate it so 

that it looks and acts like a public institu- 
? I think not. 

The independent institution is needed 
today. It cherishes a tradition rooted in in- 
dividual enterprise, founded on religious 

committed to classical learning, 
and designed to motivate students as well as 
to inform them. 

Amid crucial social changes, the inde- 
Pendent institution provides a necessary in- 
dependence of thought, freedom from politi- 
Cal partisanship, and dedicated scholarship. 
It confronts extremists without fear or favor, 
Sets standards for academic achievements 
and social and, because of its inde- 
Pendence, strengthens the public institution. 

Although it now seeks government aid for 


It provides the 
balance essential to the best expression of 
the American way of life.” 
In an hour when the desire for security 
Combats the urge to adventure, the inde- 
t institution of higher learning 
, first of all, for the sanctity of the 
Mdividual, for the freedom to inquire, to 
Communicate, and to decide; hence, for the 
without which the rigorous self- 
discipline essential to a healthy democracy 
cannot be perpetuated. 
á Every lover of freedom will support our 
Thin System of public and private education. 
= dualism, far from being wasteful or 
ti » is our most powerful tool for na- 
Onal strength with wisdom. 
4 Harold C. Case, president of Boston Uni- 
eny, received his B.A. from Baker Uni- 
tsity, S.T.B. from Boston University, and 
as done graduate study at Harvard Uni- 
85 ty, Garrett Biblical Institute and North- 
8 University. He has received many 
as Orary doctorates, from such institutions 
W. Northeastern University, West Virginis 
Untlevan College, Temple University, Tufts 
at o ersity, and Pratt Institute, A teacher 
Southwestern College in 1927, he has since 
ed as pastor in Glencoe, III., Topeka, 
— Scranton, Pa., and Pasadena, Calif., 
A coming to Boston University in 1951. 
has been an active member of various 
sion ttees and conferences for the Commis- 
on World Peace, the Methodist Church, 
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the National Council of Churches, and the 
World Christian Youth Conference. Most 
recently, he served as a member of the board 
of education and the University Senate, 
Methodist church; member, President's Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High 
School; and as president of the National As- 
sociation of Schools of the Methodist Church. 
He is a trustee of New England Deaconess 
Hospital, Dillard University, and the Church 
Peace Union; member of the board of direc- 
tors, Morgan Memorial, Inc., and the execu- 
tive committee, Massachusetts Committee 
of Catholics, Protestants, and Jews; chair- 
man, Massachusetts State Advisory Commit- 
tee to Commission on Civil Rights, and mem- 
ber, Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
Massachusetts Higher Education Assistance 
Corp., and the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. 
ANSWER BY SHIELDS WARREN, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES aT BOSTON UNIVER- 
SITY 


Private higher education in America must 
play an important part in the future of all 
education since a tax-supported university, 
no matter how good, is subject to proprietary 
interest by citizens as a whole and by leg- 
islators. Hence it tends toward rigidity and 
conformity with popular opinion. The 
budget of a tax-supported university rises 
and falls with the record of the football team 
as often as with the record of academic ac- 
complishments. The private university, 
therefore, is needed to set educational stand- 
ards, to permit academic innovations, to pro- 
vide a haven for attitudes of thought or 
lines of research temporarily negleeted or 
unpopular. If the private university is to 
survive and beyond survival provide effective 
educational leadership, it must continue to 
develop and demonstrate a sound philosophy 
of education to motivate faculty, students, 
and the public at large. 

The private university stands midway be- 
tween industry, where top management 
makes decisions, and government, where pub- 
lic opinion, often distorted by a vocal mi- 
nority, makes decisions. University policy, 
if it is to achieve desirable results, must be 
evolved by consultation, education and per- 
suasion. 

The faculty are the essence of the private 
university and should properly consider 
themselves as self-employed experts, adjust- 
ing their ideas somewhat to the needs and 
attitudes of the community and their col- 
leages. Enthusiastic participation in main- 
tenance of the common enterprise of the 
university is essential. 

While the universities cannot live by bread 
alone, they cannot live without bread. A 
basic problem for them is how they shall be 
supported in the near future when the level- 
ing effect of the graduated income tax and 
inheritance taxes has largely obliterated in- 
dividual resource, the traditional support of 
universities in the past. This means that 
industry and indeed, Government, must con- 
tribute by appropriate means to avoid con- 
trol to the support of the private university 
lest the student body become a wealthy elite 
The private university on the whole provides 
a better education for less than does the 
public university, because of its primary em- 
phasis on scholarship, its greater efficiency 
and flexibility of operation and its freedom 
from the changing currents of public 
opinion. 

Shields Warren of Newton, Mass., chair- 
man of the board of trustees at Boston Uni- 
versity is also a leading cancer and atomic 
research authority. Among his current af- 
filiations are: U.S. Representative on the 
United Nations Scientific Committee on the 
Effects of Atomic Radiation; Consultant to 
the U.S. Government on atomic energy and 
related matters; committee activities for the 
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National Research Council; Director-at- 
large, American Cancer Society, Inc.; and is 
a member of the National Committee on 
Radiation Protection and Measurements. A 
professor of pathology at Harvard Medical 
School and Pathologist, New England Dea- 
coness and Baptist Hospitals, Dr. Warren re- 
ceived an A.B. degree from Boston University 
and an M.D. from Harvard Medical School. 
He has been awarded honorary degrees by 
Boston University, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Tulane University, Case Institute of 
Technology and Northwestern University. 
ANSWER BY LEWIS H. ROHRBAUGH, VICE PRESI- 
DENT FOR ACADEMIC AFFAIRS AT BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 


The prospect ahead for the “privately sup- 
ported” institutions of higher learning in 
America, without radical change of direction, 
is a gloomy one. In fact, every college and 
university, public and private, will soon be 
confronted with a gap of monumental pro- 
portions between its present and foreseeable 
resources, and the need society expects it to 
meet. fs 

We address ourselves here primarily to the 
plight of higher education's private realm. 

Year by year, many private colleges have 
defied the fiscal law of gravity. The day of 
reckoning is at hand. In my personal judg- 
ment, Boston University and like institu- 
tions must now turn for substantial aid to 
city, State, and Federal Governments, as 
well as to traditional private sources, if 
higher education’s major role in meeting 
the crisis of Western civilization is to be 


realized. 

First on the priority list is the Federal 
Government. There is urgent need for mas- 
sive, intelligent Federal aid to higher educa- 
tion, privately supported included, on the 
simple but fundamental ground that higher 
education is in the national interest, our 
main medium for survival. The variety of 
forms of assistance are many, but I am par- 
ticularly hopeful that the Congress in 1962, 
remembering that privately supported col- 
leges and universities enroll 45 percent of 
the students, will enact programs of grants 
and long-term, low-interest loans for the 
construction or renovation of academic fa- 
cilities, and the extension and supplementa- 
tion, with operating grants to the institu- 
tions, of Federal scholarship programs. 

Nothing less should be tolerated by the 
American public. That much more could be 
undertaken is manifest when we realize that 
a meager 1 percent of the gross national 
product is now spent on higher education— 
mute testimony that we have been using 
pennies where dollars are in order. 

More substantial aid can and should come 
from outside the Government. We must re- 
inforce and redouble our efforts to make clear 
the case for vigorous alumni support. We 
have a right to expect that business and in- 
dustrial support to all higher education will 
rise far above the 1 percent of income before 
taxes that it now approximates, especially 
when broad tax concessions are in the offing. 
It is also my hope that the tax-exempt foun- 
dations, whose grants to universities have 
meant so much, will swing gradually to a 
rhythm of general institutional support, to 
be expanded in ways judged best by the in- 
stitutions, and away for grants for projects 
which the foundations prefer to have ex- 
plored and implemented. 

What else? Much. 

For one thing, the colleges and universi- 
ties must get. their own houses in order for 
that, in the final analysis, may be the only 
insurance policy for all, 

Looking outside again and without fright- 
ening our own city fathers, it must be stated 
that there are many logical and compelling 
reasons why the city of Boston should con- 
tribute to the universities within its scope. 
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These reasons range all the way from the 
fundamental assertion of the interests of 
society, and the internal commerce created, 
to the multitude of services such as Boston 
University annually renders to the commu- 
nity. To list one: the vast medical service 
program provided in the city’s south end by 
the home care program of our school of 
Medicine. 

The Massachusetts General Court should, 
in this emergency era, also begin to provide 
annual operating appropriations for this 
university and others of like nature, alio- 
cations made on the basis of a formula of 
points weighted for such factors as per- 
centage of income from tuition, enrollment, 
percentage of income spent on salaries, per- 
centage of students from Massachusetts, and 
50 on. 

Capital plant appropriations should also 
be made by the State legislature, and State 
provision for expanded student aid on an 
award-to-the-student basis should be ini- 
tiated. Legislation for a State subsidy of 
from $2,400 to $3,000 for each student en- 
rolled in the Commonwealth’s three medical 
schools, without regard to place of resi- 
dence, is also a logical step. 

It; of course, behooves sister institutions 

In this and other areas to develop coopera- 
tive arrangements to pool efforts where ap- 
propriate, to “take” courses to the students, 
to share faculty and overhead, to issue com- 
mon transcripts in some instances, to do 
more basic factfinding and identification of 
the percentage and number of high school 
students who do not go on to college and 
act to correct this group, and to avoid the 
development of competitive programs where 
the demand will not support them. 

Certainly, I'm opening a potential Pan- 
dora’s box by these recommendations, The 
times elicit this. I recognize that some feel 
there are implicit dangers from an overdose 
of the influence of Federal bureaucracy and 
control over our school systems, lower and 
higher, though the historic pattern of Fed- 
eral aid to our land-grant institutions defi- 
nitely bas not resulted in tyranny from 
Washington. 

It would be appropriate and singularly 
wise for the major private foundations, sud- 
denly, to put strong emphasis on the but- 
tressing of privately supported higher edu- 
cation if only because of a fear that lack of 
such support will eventually make the ‘cita- 
dels of democracy’ all public. Need I under- 
score how the democratic system itself, for- 
getting the pressures of the cold war, would 
be endangered in the latter eventuality? 

The hour is late for our Nation, partic- 
ularly in the backyard affairs of our privately 
supported colleges and universities. The 
time for action is now. 

Lewis H. Rohrbaugh of Rockport, Me., is 
vice president for academic affairs at Boston 
University. Before coming to the university, 
he served as vice president and provost at 
the University of Arkansas from 1954 to 
1959. His former posts also include Director, 
US. Technical Cooperation Mission to Iraq, 
U.S. Department of State; Director, Gradu- 
ate School, U.S. Department of Agriculture; 
Director of Personnel, Balkans Mission, 
Cairo, Egypt, and Deputy Chief of Mission 
for Finance and Administration, Greece Mis- 
sion, Athens, Greece, for UNRRA; as well as 
other governmental and public education 
positions, He has served as a consultant to 
many organizations varying from colleges 
and universities to the World Bank. He re- 
ceived his Ph. B. from Dickinson College, did 
his graduate work at Cornell and at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, where he received 
the Ph. D. He received a D. Sc. (honorary) 
from Dickinson College. 
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Speaker Sam Rayburn—Philosopher 
King 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, about a 
year ago, over a nationwide television 
program, I listened to the very interest- 
ing and well-considered views of our late 
and beloved and most esteemed Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, as they were presented in 
response to a series of questions on the 
panel “Washington Conversation.” 

I was so deeply impressed with the 
views of our beloved Speaker at the time 
that I immediately wrote him a brief 
letter commenting on the excellence of 
his presentation and the splendid man- 
ner in which he had commented on 
many burning public issues. 

I thought no more of the matter until 
about 2 weeks afterward, when our dear 
friend, the then Speaker, came to me on 
the floor of the House and thanked me 
very warmly for the letter I had sent 
him, 


He said it was “one of the finest let- 
ters he had ever received,” and he 
thought so well of it that he was ar- 
ranging to have it placed in the Rayburn 
Library at his beautiful hometown, 
Bonham, Tex. 

The letter had been written from New 
York, where by mere chance I had seen 
the excellent program, and I had no copy 
of it. Most desirous of seeing its con- 
tents, I made appropriate inquiries at 
the Speaker’s Office and have just re- 
ceived a copy of the letter from Bonham. 
It reads as follows: 


HOTEL ASTOR, 
New York, N. V., Saturday. 
The Honorable Sam RAYBURN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SPEAKER: Your talk on “Wash- 
ington Conversation“ which I have just 
heard over TV was one of the finest ever. 
It ended too soon. 

But it was replete with accurate, sound 
commentary on many political figures and 
matters, past and contemporary, and infused 
with noble philosophy. The country will be 
very deeply impressed, and I wish it could 
be carried into every hamlet, not only to in- 
form and inspire, but to clarify many popu- 
lar misconceptions, 

It reminded me so much of Plato, his 
image of the democratic city, state and the 
philosopher king. You are indeed cast in 
that mold—great in ability, in experience, 
and in justice, rich in all those things and 
attributes that make for lofty service to the 
people. Do it again soon. 

Warm and admiring congratulations. 

God love and keep you. 

Proudly, 
PHILIP J, PHILBIN. 


Mr. Speaker; as I reread the letter, I 
was very happy indeed to realize that I 
had written to our beloved and great 
former .Speaker while he was with us 
some of the very things that were said of 
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him after he had passed from the scene 
and left an irreplaceable void in our 
midst. 

In this sense, I felt no inconsiderable 
satisfaction that I had conveyed to him 
in person, even if but very briefly, some 
of the thoughts that were in my mind 
and heart concerning his memorable 
service and everlasting inspiration. 


Appreciation of Our Gallant Men 
in Uniform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure and a privilege under leave to 
extend my remarks to insert into the 
Recorp a copy of a letter from our Sec- 
retary of Defense, Robert S. McNamara, 
addressed to the relatives of our men in 
the Reserve Forces who have been called 
back to active duty. I also present a 
copy of a press release from Secretary of 
the Air Force, Eugene M. Zuckert, as well 
as one from Gen. Curtis LeMay. All are 
thoughtful expressions of appreciation 
from their superiors to our gallant men 
in uniform. A 

The letter and press releases follow: 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., January 8, 1962. 

Dran FrLLOW American: During the last 
several months more than 150,000 men in 
the Reserve forces of the United States 
have been called back to active duty. This 
has been brought home to you in à very 
personal way, I know, because a relative of 
yours is the reservists now in uni- 
form, and it is for that reason I am writing 
you. 

Every reservist called back to active duty 
is making a special contribution to his 
country's security, but I recognize—and the 
President recognizes—that this has meant 
difficulty, inconvenience and the disruption 
of civilian pursuits for thousands upon 
thousands of Americans, including the 
families who were left behind when the 
reservists reported for duty. The necessity 
for such sacrifice is not always understood. 
That's why your service has been using its 
internal information program to explain the 
callup and to answer many of the questions 
which I know have been raised. 

As we enter a new year the United States 
continues to face a strong and determined 
adversary who is pushing and probing at 
freedom in many parts of the world. The 
United States is the chief defender of free- 
dom in this world, and we can fill this role 
and maintain the peace only so long as we 
ourselves are strong and determined. The 
150,000 recalled reservists have helped to 
keep us strong, and their recall has surely 
evidenced our determination. 

We are taking other steps, of course, to 
convince the Soviet bloc we mean business, 
and as we build our strength in these other 
ways it will become possible to release the 
reservists from active duty. But in the 
meantime their country owes them a very 
great debt, and you who are sharing in the 
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Sacrifices they have made are equally en- 
titled to the thanks of a grateful nation. 
Sincerely, 
RORERT S. McNamara. 


Press RELEASE No. 1 


Secretary of the Air Force Eugene M. 
Zuckert dispatched congratulatory messages 
today to the Commander of the Tactical Air 
Command, Gen. Walter C. Sweeney, Jr., and 
to the commanders of the former Air Na- 
tional Guard units now in Europe. The 
Messages are as follows: 

“To Commander TAC: 

“My congratulations to TAC on the pro- 
fessional manner in which you conducted 
the operational deployment of units from 
the Air National Guard. The success of the 
deployment reflects the cooperation between 
Our active duty and Reserve forces and un- 
derscores the high degree of proficiency of 
both. Please extend my congratulations to 
all TAC units and personnel participating 
in this successful ation.” 

‘To Commander USAFE for Individual Unit 
Commanders: 

“My warmest salute to the men of your 
command on their highly successful deploy- 
ment to Europe, The manner in which the 
deployment was conducted so soon after re- 
call could only be the result of sustained 
Superior performance. It is my desire that 
every man in your organization knows of 
the pride the whole Air Force feels in this 
accomplishment, which reflects the high 
Standards set and maintained in Air Na- 
tional Guard training.” 


Press RELEASE No. 2 

Gen. Curtis E. LeMay has congratulated 
the Tactical Air Command and the Air Na- 
tional Guard on “the outstanding manner” 

Which the recent movement of more than 
200 jet fighters to Europe was accomplished. 

The Air Force Chief of Staff, who has just 
Teturned from a visit to Europe to inspect 
the recalled units of the Air National Guard, 
Sent the following message to Gen. Walter 
C. Sweeney, Commander of the Tactical Air 
Command, and Maj. Gen. Winston P. Wil- 
son, Assistant Chief of the National Guard 

for Air: 

“The movement of the newly federalized 
ANG units to Europe was executed in an 
` Oderely, efficient, and professional way. 

This required the utmbdst leadership, 
Planning, and cooperation on the part of all 
Units and personnel involved. All ob- 
Stacles were overcome by ingenuity and de- 

tion in spite of the extremely short 
Preparation time available. The end result 
Of the safe and expeditious arrival of the 
fighters should be a source of great pride 

all who had a part in the operation. I 

to offer my congratulations for the 
Sutstanding manner in which this difficult 
and vitally important task was successfully 
lished. Please pass the above on to 

Your people who were responsible for this.” 

Tactical fighter units included in the de- 
Ployment to were elements of the 
122 Tactical Fighter Wing, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
the 181 Tactical Fighter Wing, St. Louis, 
Mo.; the 121 Tactical Fighter Wing, Colum- 

+ Ohio; the 102 Tactical Fighter Wing. 

Mass.; the 108 Tactical Fighter 

ae McGuire Air Force Base, N.J.; and 

17 Tactical Reconnaissance Wing, 

Birmingham, Ala. They are equipped with 
F-84P, RF-84F and P-86H aircraft. 

Organizations which assisted in the de- 

Ployment included the Military Air Trans- 

Service, the Strategic Air Command, 
the Air Force Logistics Command, the 
United States Air Forces in Europe, the Air 
Defense Command, the Navy, and the Coast 
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The American People Facing Their Finest 
Hour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday; February 26, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, no mo- 
ment in history has offered a greater 
challenge than that faced in this day 
by the American people. How we stand 
the test of this moment may determine 
the freedom of all mankind for all time 
to come. From that distant day when 
the stirring words of the Declaration of 
Independence were heard the first time, 
the United States of America, with its 
dream of individual liberty, has been the 
inspiration for all people who would 
ascend the heights of human dignity 
based firmly on the principle that man 
does have certain God-given freedoms 
which are superior to and greater than 
any privileges granted by the State. 

Today we stand at the brink of losing 
this glorious heritage for ourselves and, 
if we do lose it, we deprive all mankind 
of hope for freedom. The challenge we 
face as a people and as a nation is 
clearly defined in this editorial from the 
Dallas Morning News which I am proud 
to include as a part of my remarks: 

THis HOUR, PLACE, PEOPLE 

“This is the hour, this is the place and we 
are the people to use the opportunity for 
leadership for peace and profit.” 

That challenge to all Americans was is- 
sued on the eve of George Washington's 
230th birthday by Dr. Jesse Hobson, a re- 
search leader, in addressing the Dallas Coun- 
cil on World Affairs. While he emphasized 
education and research in Dallas and the 
Southwest, his message was far broader. It 
was a call to our national leadership, our 
business leadership, and to all Americans to 
see and grasp the opportunity before us. 

This hour is when, in Washington, Con- 
gress plainly expresses the mood of the 
American people by rejecting the adminis- 
tration's plea for more bureaus to run urban 
affairs, more controls to manage farmers, 
more spending and power for centralized 
government. 

In Valley Forge, where the Fathers of this 
Republic bled for freedom, at this heur the 
Freedom Foundation honors Americans of 
today who fight for those basic principles. 
Among them is Dick West, editorial editor 
of the News, who wrote: “This country does 
want peace, but no peace that com 
with evil * * * no peace that distorts the 
American dream,” 

All over the world, at this hour, freemen 
honor-American achievement in outer space, 
and look to America as never before for 
leadership. 

This place, the United States of America, 
is where freedom has lived longer, created 
more, used more wisely the abundance of 
God-given natural resources and human 
talents than ever before, anywhere in 
history. 

This place is where there are the wealth, 
the trained minds, the experience in free 
enterprise and free government to give the 
world guidance, inspiration and courage. 

We are the people who can—who must— 
seize this opportunity for leadership for 
peace and profit. 
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We must lead by practicing the frugality 
of our Founding Fathers to eliminate non- 
essentials in government, business and our 
personal lives in order to devote all our 
resources to the fundamentals of freedom 
which must be preserved at any cost. 

We must lead by shining in the eyes of 
others that lamp of freedom which has 
guided Americans since 1776. 

For our own peace, and for that of the 
world, for our own profit, and for that of 
all mankind, we are the people who must 
forever devote our hearts, our hands, our 
minds to the cause of freedom everywhere. 


Resolution Commemorating Anniversary 
of Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
had the privilege of addressing a group 
of First District of Wisconsin citizens of 
Lithuanian descent gathered together to 
commemorate the 44th anniversary of 
the restoration of independence to the 
Lithuanian nation. 

One cannot meet with and speak to 
these people without being humbled by 
their sense of dedication to the cause 
of freedom and all for which America 
stands. While it is with regret and sor- 
row that Lithuania has become a victim 
of the Russian policy of colonialism and 
are captive within their own land, yet 
the light of hope for ultimate freedom 
for their families, relatives and friends 
burns brightly in their hearts. 

That my colleagues may know of this 
hope and concern and faith in ultimate 
victory, I include a copy of the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Racine, Wis., Lithu- 
anian Americans: 

RESOLUTION COMMEMORATING ANNIVERSARY 
OF LITHUANIAN INDEPENDECE 


Whereas the independence bravely won by 
the Lithuanian people 44 years ago was 
erased after two short decades by illegal 
colonization of Soviet Russia; and 

Whereas their desire for freedom has been 
expressed by those who escaped by hundreds 
of thousands from Communist ruled part of 
Germany through the city of Berlin before 
that route was blocked by the wall; and 

Whereas the United States and its allies 
offer the only hope for restoration of free- 
dom to all persons living in captive nations: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we strongly support adop- 
tion of House Resolution 211 which would 
create a Congressional Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations; and be it further 

Resolved, That we also endorse the Kuchel- 
Lipscomb resolution of similar legislation 
authorizing the U.S. Government to request 
a United Nations investigation into the 
forceful overthrow of the Baltic countries by 
Soviet Russia, and its policies of colonialism 
and extermination of national traditions of 
the helpless nations; and be it further 

Resolved, That the United States extend 
its support to all mations under just govern- 
ments which, when seeking to maintain their 
sovereignty amd freedom, are making strenu- 
ous efforts to improve living standards of 
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their people. On the other hand, the United 
States should let it be known it does not 
intend to apply economic or technical as- 
sistance to these nations which are sitting 
on the fence of Imaginary neutrality; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That we are grateful for the ef- 
forts being made by the Government of the 
United States in fighting back international 
communism, which is the gravest threat 
ever existed to our great Nation; and be it 


3 That we express our deepest 
thanks to the Government of the United 
States for nonrecognition of the incorpora- 
tion of the Baltic States into the Soviet 
Union. 


Teachers Tell Why They Fled 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 26, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I was happy 
to receive from my good friend, Dr. 
‘Walter Becher, Secretary General of the 
Sudetan German Council, a copy of the 
bulletin of the Press and Information 
Office of the Germany Federal Govern- 
ment, containing an article on the num- 
ber of teachers who have fled from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. I include the 
article with my remarks: 

TEACHERS TELL WHY THEY FLED 

Since the partitioning of Germany, some 
75,000 teachers have fied from the Soviet 
Zone of Germany. They report as the chief 
reasons for their flight: 

That they found it unbearable to have 
to teach in contradiction to the truth and 
their own convictions; 

That they rebelled against the order to spy 
on the student body; and 

That they felt unable to submit to the 
enforced participation in Communist-line 
political events that is prescribed for teach- 
ers and students. 

These are the findings of a four-man com- 
mission recently sent to Berlin by the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession (WCOTP) to study the situa- 
tion of the schools in the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many at firsthand. The confederation com- 
prises 120 professional organizations in 73 
countries, with a total of more than 4 million 
teachers. 

The commission sent to Berlin consisted of 
members from four continents: Mr. Carr 
from the United States, Mr. Kioni from 
Kenya, Mr. Lum from Malaya, and Mr. Baude 
from France. Their purpose was to inform 
themselves “as objectively and thoroughly as 
possible on how children, students, and 
teachers at all levels have been affected by 
events since the 13th of August, 1961, in the 
Soviet Zone and in divided Berlin.“ 

In the effort to achieve the greatest pos- 
sible objectivity, and to hear both sides, the 
commission invited the teachers’ 
tion of the Soviet Zone to join in the in- 
vestigation. But they received no answer 
from the Communist organization. They 
nevertheless visited East Berlin several times, 
endeavoring to get information through per- 
sonal conversations. 

In West Berlin, 200 private letters from 
refugee teachers and students were made 
available to the commission; they heard 100 
witnesses of events in the Soviet Zone school 
system; and they consulted with represent- 
atives of West Berlin schools and univer- 
sities. Incidentally, their investigations 
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also turned up new human facets of the 
story of divided Berlin: for instance, the fact 
that 80 percent of the boys and girls at 
two West Berlin schools have close relatives 
in East Berlin whom they have not been 
able to visit since the erection of the wall. 


REFUGES SCHOLARS SINCE 1958 


During 1961, more than 500 members of 
university staffs and research institutes in 
East Berlin and the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many fied to the free pam of Germany. 
Since 1958—when the Communist regime 
of the zone started its socialistic remodel- 
ing of the universities and institutes— 
1,606 such scholars have chosen to flee to 
the West. Well over half of these were 
occupied with medicine or the natural 
sciences. 

The following is a list of the chief insti- 
tutions at which the refugee scholars had 
been working, and the number of staf mem- 
bers each of these institutions lost: 


University of East Berlin 275 
University of Greifswald 62 
University of Halle 147 
University of Jena 98 
University of Leipaig—— — 10 
University of Rostocx -=-= 75 
Dresden School of Technology 89 
Freiberg Mining Academy 31 
The research institutes of the Academy 

of Sciences in East Berlin 255 


Michigan Legislature Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 offered 
by Senator Philip Rahoi, of the Sen- 
ate of the State of Michigan entitled 
“A Concurrent Resolution Memorializing 
the U.S. Congress Concerning the Goge- 
bic Iron Range and the Menominee and 
Marquette Iron Ranges.” 

SENATE CONCURRENT ROSOLUTION 3 
A concurrent resolution memorializing the 

U.S. Congress concerning the Gogebic Iron 

Range and the Menominee and Marquette 

Iron Ranges. 

Whereas the majority of the deep-shaft 
fron mines on the Gogebic Iron Range 
and the Menominee and Marquette Iron 
Ranges have ceased operations, thereby creat- 
ing a serious economic hardship on the peo- 
ples and the communities involved, and the 
future of the remaining mines is extremely 
doubtful, Indicating possibilty of more ex- 
tensive unemployment and acute suffering; 
and 

Whereas the potentials are not only lo- 
F interest to the Nation; 


Whereas proof exists that there are tre- 
mendous reserves of iron ore in the Gogebic 
Tron Range and the Menominee and Mar- 
quette Iron Ranges and the ore can be bene- 
ficiated and pelletized, thereby creating a 
product which is in demand by the steel 
companies; and 

Whereas these processes of beneficlation 
and pelletizing demand large quantities of 
natural gas, which is not now available in the 
immediate area: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of 
representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States is hereby respect- 
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fully urged to establish an investigatory 
committee to probe the facts herein re- 
viewed and related problems in the Gogebic 
Iron Range and the Menominee and Mar- 
quette Iron Ranges, to restore economic re- 
covery and stability in the area, and to pre- 
serve for the Nation the use of these valuable 
iron ore deposits; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Governors of Michigan and Wis- 
consin, the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Michigan and Wisconsin delegate to 
the Congress of the United States, and the 
Assembly and Senate of the State of 
Wisconsin. 

Adopted by the house February 1, 1962. 

Norman E. PHILLES, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives 
Adopted by the senate January 16, 1962. 
BERYL I. KENYON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Dr. William M. Hudson Celebrates 90th 
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OF ILLINOIS 
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Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, today is the 
90th anniversary of the birth of Dr. Wil- 
liam Mestrezat Hudson, president emer- 
itus and still-active board member of 
Blackburn College in my hometown of 
Carlinville, Il. . 

For 55 years Dr. Hudson has proudly 
served this college with his time, energy, 
intellect, and faith. Through his efforts 
Blackburn has retained its unique pro- 
gram of self-help education for students 
who otherwise may not have been able 
to afford college. Dr. Hudson has placed 
Blackburn on a sound financial basis, 
and increased the services of a higher 
education for the enrollments of 35 stu- 
dents in 1912 to over 300 students in 
1945, the year of his retirement from the 
presidency. 

William Mestrezat Hudson was born 
February 26, 1872, near Waynesburg, 
Greene County, Pa. He and his mother 
and two brothers and a sister moved to 
Waynesburg when he was 10, following 
the death of his father. 

He was graduated from Waynesburg 
College in 1892, first in a class of 16. He 
entered Princeton University that fall 
and was graduated cum laude in 1893. 
In 1896 he was graduated from Princeton 
Theological Seminary and was ordained 
to the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church that fall. He immediately took 
the pastorate of the New Providence 
Presbyterian Church at Carmichaels, Pa. 

In 1900 he spent 7 months abroad, in- 
cluding a month in Egypt and Palestine. 

From Carmichaels he moved to the 
pastorate of First Presbyterian Church 
at Clarksburg, W. Va. 

In 1905 he married Miss Florence Ron- 
ald Barclay of Louisville, Ky. They have 
three daughters: Miss Harriet Hudson, 
Ph. D., academic dean of Randolph- 
Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, 
Va.; Mrs. Leslie Meyer, Upper Montclair, 
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N. J.; and Mrs. Florence Callaway, La- 
guna Beach, Calif. 

Dr. Hudson served as president of 
Waynesboro College, Pennsylvania, from 
1907 to 1911. He assumed the presidency 
of Blackburn College, Carlinville, 11l., in 
1912 and held that post until his retire- 
ment in 1945. He is still an active mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of Blackburn 
College and is the president emeritus of 
Blackburn. 

He holds a doctor of philosophy degree 
from Waynesburg College and has re- 
ceived honorary degrees from Princeton 
University; Henry Kendall College, 
Tulsa, Okla.; Illinois College, Jackson- 
ville, III.; Waynesburg College, and 
Blackburn College. 

He was named a “Pennsylvania am- 
bassador” by the Commonwealth's 
chamber of commerce in 1950. The cita- 
tion read, in part: 

For outstanding achievements in the best 
traditions of the Commonwealth, this cita- 
tion is awarded to William M. Hudson, a 
former resident of Greene County, Pa., who 
has won distinction as a college president 


and devoted friend of financially needy 
students. 


He was the first individual from 
Greene County to be so feted. 

Upon assuming the presidency of 
Blackburn College he found the insti- 
tution nearly destitute with a endow- 
Ment that had been depleated to only 
$100,000. There were only 35 students 
and the graduating class numbered 2. 
Under these circumstances he estab- 
lished the now internationally famous 
“work program” at the college. The 
Program, essentially the same today, re- 
Quires all students to work 15 hours per 
Week at oncampus “institutional house- 
keeping” tasks, in partial payment for 
their education. He had made it pos- 
sible for students from low-income fam- 
ilies to secure a college education. 

Dr. Hudson erected new buildings on 
the campus, added to the faculty and 
increased the endowment funds so that 
at his retirement the institution was 
financially sound, noted for its academic 
€xcellence and enrolling more than 300 
Students. His work plan at Blackburn 
has been followed, in part, by several in- 
Stitutions in foreign countries. The 
Unique program has been featured in 
Such national and international publica- 
tions as the Reader's Digest, the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Redbook, and Collier's, 
The story has also been told overseas re- 
Cently by the U.S. Information Agency 
and by Reuters, Ltd., international news 
Syndicate. 

Wrote Mr. W. L. Schmitt, publisher of 

Macoupin County Enquirer: 

Few residents of Carlinville and Macoupin 
ty have had a more satisfying career 
William Mestrezat Hudson, president- 

emeritus of Blackburn College, distinguished 
educator, religious leader and all-American 
Citizen. Liberal in his educational philoso- 
Phy, conscientious and capable in his devo- 
to the public good, strong and alert in 
and body, temperate in all things, a 

man of unusual strength in intellect and 
Dr. William M. Hudson looms to- 


day among the great citizens of the com 
. munity. 
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Thousands of college students have 
felt the impact of his work at Blackburn 
College. Without him this Nation would 
have had to neglect the many able young 
men and women he has helped educate. 

With him for 55 years has been his 
wife, Florence, affectionately called 
“Mother Hudson” by the students of the 
college for more than a third of a cen- 
tury. Behind a great man one usually 
finds a great lady. 

Still active in civic and church af- 
fairs, the Hudsons spend their winters 
in Lakeland, Fla. They return to their 
home in Carlinville, Ill., each spring. 

Today his experiment with the work 
program at Blackburn College is an in- 
tegral part of the Blackburn Plan of 
Education. By Dr. Hudson’s example, 
and under the guidance of the now 
president of Blackburn College, Dr. 
Robert P. Ludlum, the institution now 
serves 400 students on its modern cam- 
pus. It is a fully accredited, 4-year, 
degree-granting institution of higher 
education. It is best known for its work 
program, instituted by Dr. Hudson in 
1913. Dr. Hudson’s wisdom and fore- 
sight have contributed greatly to the 
establishment of the college on such a 
high academic plane. 

The high esteem in which Dr. Hud- 
son is held by his fellow townsmen is re- 
flected in the following editorial from 


the February 22 issue of the Macoupin 


County Enquirer, of Carlinville, Ill.: 
Dr. HupsoN NEARS THE AGE oF 90 

If the Enquirer were asked to name Car- 
linville’s leading citizen, the most distin- 
guished man in our community, we don't 
know of anyone more qualified for that 
honor than Dr. William M. Hudson, presi- 
dent-emeritus of Blackburn College, conse- 
crated churchman, ideal citizen, and long- 
time community leader. 

And the occasion of his coming 90th birth- 
day next Monday would be an ideal time for 
the people of this area to pay him the honor 
which is his due. Dr. Hudson has spent 
the fruitful years of his life guiding young 
people and building up Carlinville’s own 
unique institution of learning—Blackburn 
College. 

To enumerate the countless accomplish- 
ments of this venerable gentleman would 
require a good-sized volume, but possibly 
foremost of these would be his inauguration 
of the now world-famous study-work plan 
which has enabled thousands of worthy 
young men and women to acquire an edu- 
cation while paying part of their way with 
the labor of their hands. 

And while of course she is a long way from 
being as old as her husband, the gracious 
and warmhearted “Mother” Hudson also 
deserves honor and credit for the more than 
50 years she has worked with, guided, coun- 
seled and put up with the eccentricities of 
her illustrious husband. 

Citizens of Carlinville and throughout this 
area will not be able to personally greet 
Dr. Hudson on the occasion of his reaching 
the estate of a nonagenarian, since they are 
spending the winter months in Florida, but 
we imagine hundreds will send him greetings 
by mail, telephone and telegraph. 

And we suggest, when the Hudsons return 
home in early April that the community 
join in giving a banquet in honor of our dis- 
tinguished first citizen. 
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HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
sert into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this point a wonderful letter which ar- 
rived in my office this morning from the 
Honorable Joe Foss, president of the Air 
Force Association. It is a splendid and 
well-deserved tribute to our Air Reserve 
Forces and it is a pleasure for me to com- 
mend it to the attention of all of my col- 
leagues here in the U.S. House of 
Representatives: 

Am Force ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 12, 1962. 
Hon. Tuomas P. O'NEILL, JR. 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Tom: In the midst of the controversy 
and complaints over the callup of Reserves 
as a result of the Berlin crisis, it appears 
that the public is largely unaware of the 
magnificient job done by the Air Reserve 
Forces during this period. 

The Air Reserve units are and should be 
made up entirely of volunteers. We ask your 
assistance in making it clear to the men and 
their families that their sacrifices have been 
for a vital purpose, and that the Nation ap- 
preciates their continued willingness to 
serve. Few will want to serve in an organ- 
ization that may be under a cloud of doubt 
and suspicion. 

The Air Force Association has undertaken 
a project to set the record straight for all 
Americans. In the belief that the callup 
record of the Air Reserve Forces might merit 
coverage in your newsletter; I call your at- 
tention to the following: 

First, the Air Force record shows convinc- 
ingly that the Reserve Forces are a valuable 
component of our defense structure. 

Second, the patriotic response of the mem- 
bers of the Air Reserve Forces and the 
sacrifices borne willingly by their families 
merit the Nation’s gratitude. 

Third, appropriate recognition of the re- 
servists will help assure the continued 
strength and usefulness of the Air Reserve 
Forces when they are released from active 
duty. 

Specifically, I call your attention to four 
examples in this record of accomplishment: 

1. Air Guardsmen flew 218 single-engine 
jet planes over the Atlantic within a month 
after being recalled, providing much-needed 
conventional fighter strength for Air Force 
combat units in Europe. In a recent letter 
to President Kennedy, Chancellor Adenauer 
of Germany wrote that, in his opinion, the 
buildup to which these units contributed 
was the prime factor influencing Khrushchev 
to back down on Berlin, 

2. The number of complaints from Air 
Force recallees was nearly zero—no greater 
under the circumstances than would have 
been experienced with career personnel. 

3. Five Air Force Reserve and Six Air Na- 
tional Guard squadrons entered on duty with 
four-engine transport aircraft, the first to be 
assigned to their respective components. In 
3 months of active duty, their crews flew 
almost 4 million miles on troop carrier and 
cargo missions. j 

4. The remaining 13 Air Guard tactical 
fighter and reconnaissance squadrons on ac- 
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tive duty in the United States are combat- 
ready, poised for immediate deployment 
wherever national security may be threat- 
ened. 

The Secretaries of Defense and Air Force 
and the Air Force Chief of Staf have pub- 
licly expressed their high regard for the mis- 
sion capability of reserve forces personnel 
and appreciation for the spirit in which 
reservists’ wives and families have accepted 
the recall. Their pertinent statements are 
attached. 

We hope you agree that the record of Air 
Reserve Forces on active duty deserves the 
attention of your constituents and all Amer- 
icans. We hope you will help make the 
record clear. 

Sincerely, 
8 Jor Foss. 


The Relationship Between Profits and 
Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, may I call 
to the attention of the social planners 
and those who would exchange our free 
enterprise system for a federally con- 
trolled economy I would like to call at- 
tention to the following basic economic 
truths in an article written by Dick West, 
able editor of the Dallas Morning News: 

More on Pnorrrs 
(By Dick West) 


The other day we had a piece in this space 
on economics—specifically, the value of the 
proper attitude toward business. More spe- 
cifically, the necessity of public understand- 
ing that profits are the life blood of business. 

Unless a business makes a profit—and 
keeps a certain percentage of it for a rainy 
day—jobs are in jeopardy, That business 
can't expand. It can't hire. It can't provide 
security for its employees. 

The depression of the 1930's, and its bitter 
experience, were blamed on business. The 
word “corporation” became an ugly term. 
Profits were considered in the same breath 
with poisonous snakes. 

Each year in this country more than 2 
million young people are absorbed directly 
into the Nation's work force. The great ma- 
jority have not gone beyond high school, 
and only 5 out of every 100 have had as 
much as one semester in economics. 

“It is small wonder,” the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers says, that so many 
of our prospective employees, as well as those 
presently at work, go along with the ‘mer- 
chants of fancy’ since they have little or no 
understanding of the basic economic prin- 
ciples under which the free competitive 
business system operates, and in which most 
of them will spend their working lives.” 

What do these high school graduates think 
about our business system? Well, you'd be 
surprised. The opinions of a majority of 
these young people, who don't know any 
better, sound like anti-American propaganda 
from Moscow. 

Studies by Opinion Research Corp, 
reveal the folowing about these students: 82 
percent think that monopolies rule the roost 
in many of America’s major industries; 60 
percent think that owners get too much of 
a company's profit; 62 percent think that a 
worker should not produce all that he can; 
76 percent think that most of the gains from 
new machinery go to the owners; and 53 
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percent favor Government ownership (social- 
ism) of one or more industries—banks, rail- 
roads, electric power, steel, oil, automobile. 

The truth about business and our eco- 
nomic system is far different from these 
attitudes, 

During a 28-year (1929-56) period, all cor- 
porations made an average of 3.8 percent 
profit on their sales; 96.2 percent went for 
other costs, such as labor and taxes. 

Of all money in a corporation going to 
workers and owners, the workers get 87 per- 
cent, the owners 13. 

Of the total national income, workers re- 
ceive 66 percent. Owner-stockholders get 
only 6 cents of each dollar, and of that 6 
nearly half is set aside for expansion to 
create more jobs. 

The have-nots can't liquidate the 
haves and help themselves. Many work- 
ers have an idea they can make more by tak- 
ing it from the rich. Truth is, after in- 
come taxes less than 2 percent of the national 
income goes to people with incomes over 
$20,000 a year. 


Postal Rates and Newspapers 
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HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. Speaker, the 
February 2, 1962, issue of the Illinoian- 
Star daily newspaper published in 
Beardstown, Ill, contained this excel- 
lent editorial on postal rate increases 
and how they affect country newspapers. 
As we deliberate on the postal rate in- 
crease I urge my colleagues to give at- 
tention to this comment: 

Proposep PosTaL RATE Boost Arrecrs You 


A bill raising $701 million additional in 
postal revenue annually is now before the 
U.S. Senate, having passed the House earlier 
in the week without difficulty. If it should 
become law July 1, it would affect you in 
these ways: 

Letter mail would be increased to 5 cents 
and air mail to 8 cents. 

If you subscribe to an out-of-town news- 
paper delivered by mail or take a magazine, 
the post office would add a charge of 1 cent 
per copy of each delivery made to you. 

If you take a dally newspaper, the charge 
for mail delivery would be increased $3.12 
per year. This applies whether the paper 
is an 8-page Ilinolan-Star delivered to 
Frederick, or a 30-page New York Times 
mailed across the continent. 

The across-the-board increase of 1 cent 
per copy would apply equally to a slim issue 
of a farm publication or a bulky copy of 
Fortune magazine. 

The public is practical. If higher taxes 
are needed, we'll tighten our belts and pay 
them. If higher postal rates are needed, 
we'll pay them. 

Most newspapers, including the Ililinolan- 
Star, have cut down the work of the postal 
system by presorting and sacking news- 
papers. The Ulinolan-Star has delivered 
papers to Bluff Springs and Frederick post 
offices since passenger trains were removed 
at both places. 

The unfairness of a 1-cent~per-copy in- 
crease is most glaring when attention is 
focused on Illinotan-Star delivery to Fred- 
erick. Persons there were accustomed to 
getting newspapers with their mail on a 
Burlington passenger train about 4:40. p.m. 
When the train was removed, the post of- 
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fice did not duplicate the mail schedule. 
The mail now doesn't leave here for Fred- 
erick until the next day. So we make spe- 
cial delivery by auto to the Frederick Post 
Office daily, but pay the same postal rates 
as if the delivery were made by the post 
office. 

The post office now would increase those 
rates exactly the same amount as for the 
Fairbanks News-Miner sent here from Alaska, 

The House acted in haste. The Senate 
will proceed more cautiously, allowing ob- 
jectors to testify at scheduled hearings. It's 
unlikely they'll accept H.R, 7929 without 
considerable revision, especially since it 
would doom many small weekly publica- 
tions. Farm magazines, parent and chil- 
dren's magazines have also indicated they'd 
have to close shop. 

The Illinoian-Star would pass the in- 
creased cost on to subscribers, the same as 
we've given them the benefit of low postal 
rates in the past. 


The Attorney General’s Trip 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, George 
Sokolsky has written an excellent an- 
swer to the current carping about Attor- 
ney General Kennedy’s trip. 

Mr. Sokolsky's column, which appeared 
in the Washington Post of February 19, 
1962, follows: 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL'S Trip 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Henry J. Taylor, against whom I bear no 
malice and with whom oft on a Tuesday I 
chitchat over a viand in good company; 
regards himself as an authority on interna- 
tional relations, having been Ambassador to 
Switzerland; a lesser country engaged mostly 
in producing milk chocolate and providing 
tax havens. Harry apparently does not ap- 
preciate Bobby Kennedy traveling over Asia 
and Europe and having a look-see at the 
doings of diplomats, politicians, merchants, 
and others who live outside the United 
States. 

Bobby Kennedy, apart from being the 
President’s brother and despite such a rela- 
tionship, is an experienced investigator, hav- 
ing served on the McCarthy committee and 
the McClellan committee of the U.S. 
Senate and haying written an important 
book, “The Enemy Within.” He has gone 
through the labor unions of the country, 
leaving nothing to be discovered that is cor- 
rupt and he is now teaching American busi= 
ness that the law must be obeyed, no matter 
how big the company. 

Were he not the President's brother, it 
would be found satisfactory to send him on 
a mission of investigation underwritten by a 
foundation or some other enterprise. Be- 
cause he is the President’s brother political 
enemies raise the cry of nepotism which 
gives the impression that only one member 
of a family is genetically endowed with 
ability, capacity, and imagination. Of the 
Kennedy brothers, Bobby is to my liking be- 
cause he fights for many causes that I be- 
lieve important. 

One of the misfortunes of our country is 
the mismanagement of the State Depart- 
ment and the CIA. The President has to do 
something about it. President Eisenhower 
should have done some about it. 
Therefore a prime Investigator, who happens 
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to be Attorney General of the United States, 
is moving about the world looking at why 
this country is so badly represented abroad. 
Nearly all the Kennedys are on this job and 
when they come home the President will 
have firsthand knowledge of what goes. 

My good friend, Harry, the erstwhile Am- 
bassador, calls it a junket. Bobby Ken- 
nedy and his wife take the cheers and jeers 
that nowadays come to American celebri- 
ties. Harry Taylor worries about the cost 
of this trip. He says: 

“The Government's spending is colossal. 
We foot the bill for every penny. Anything 
that smacks of an idea that a few millions 
here or there makes little difference is a 
terrible injustice. It ls a symptom of a 
malaise at the top.” 

We are throwing away billions of dollars 
on futile activities. If a prime investigator, 
which Robert Kennedy is, can discover what 
is done with this money and why it is being 
spent, we might not only get a dollar's 
worth of return for our money but we 
might even save huge amounts. At any 
rate, someone is on the job who could dis- 
cover what Hoffa was up to and who can 
discover what all the little devils who sit 
around eating cream puffs and denouncing 
their own country, are up to. 

This does not mean that there is a quar- 
rel between the President and Secretary of 
State, Dean Rusk. It does not mean that the 
President plans to make his brother Secre- 
tary of State. It does mean that the Presi- 
dent knows that he was misinformed con- 
cerning Cuba; that Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles was misinformed concerning 
Cuba and that that must not happen again 
to a President of the United States and a 
Secretary of State. 


Estonian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, Es- 
tonians were among the numerous Euro- 
pean nationality groups which regained 
their independence toward the end of 
the First World War. Their country on 
the northeastern shores of the Baltic 
had become part of the Russian empire 
early in the 18th century, and they en- 
dured the oppressive czarist yoke for two 
centuries. In 1917 when the czarist au- 
tocracy was overthrown by the Russian 
revolution, all national groups once sub- 
jected to the czarist regime were freed, 
regained their liberty and proclaimed 
their national independence. The Es- 
tonians did this on February 24, 1918, 
and founded the Estonian Republic. 

In the newly established democratic 
Republic its stouthearted, patriotic and 
thrifty inhabitants; numbering a bare 
million, did wonders in the course of 
their free existence during the next two 
decades. Besides rebuilding their dev- 
astated and ruined country, they ad- 
vanced in every phase of their national 
activity. And they were quite content 
With their lot in their beloved homeland. 
But their independent life did not last 
long. When the Second World War be- 
gan, Estonia’s independence was threat- 
ened. In 1940 the country, after being 
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occupied by the Red Army, was made 
part of the Soviet Union. Thus ended 
the freedom of the Estonian people, and 
since then they have been living and 
suffering under totalitarian dictatorship. 
For two decades they have endured the 
oppressive yoke of their captors, and 
under such unenviable circumstances 
they pray for their deliverance from 
Communist tyranny. On this 44th an- 
niversary of their independence day we 
wish them fortitude and courage in their 
struggle for their freedom and inde- 
pendence. 


The Future Is Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
September 1961 issue of the Carnegie 
Alumnus, John C. Warner, president of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
has written a most excellent article 
which is based on an address before the 
Engineering Educators Forum at the 
Ford Motor Co. last June. It contains, 
in my opinion, a refreshing look at mod- 
ern education. 

I highly commend this excellent pres- 
entation to the Members of this House 
who annually struggle with the very im- 
portant questions facing American edu- 
cation: 

THE FUTURE Is Now 
(By John C. Warner) 


I say the future is now, because the future 
will be determined largely by what we do 
now; by the goals we set for our society; by 
the extent to which we are realistic about 
the domestic environment and the world en- 
vironment; by the extent to which we have 
the courage to make social, economic, and 
political decisions which, considering the re- 
alities, are compatible with our goals; by the 
extent to which we adapt our educational 
system to provide us with the skills, compe- 
tencies, and leadership we must have. 

I believe that if we do now that which will 
make a good future for our grandchildren 
and great grandchildren, the distant future 
will have a first-rate chance of being a good 
future, too. 

I take it that in this future we want a rea- 
sonably free society, not a dictatorship; that 
we want to preserve individual liberty, hu- 
man dignity, the freedoms of the Bill of 
Rights; that we want the individual to have 
the opportunity to develop his capacities and 
to win rewards for unusual competence, cre- 
atlveness, and the application of his abilities 
to worthy tasks; that we do not want all in- 
dustry, business, and commerce national- 
ized; that we do not wish benevolent plan- 
ners in Government to tell us whether we 
may have zero, one, two, or three automo- 
biles, or where we must live, or in what trade 
or profession we must be engaged. Indeed, 
unless the goal in our future continues to be 
the free society, there is no good purpose to 
be served by this expression of my ideas or, 
indeed, by this magazine. 

How about the realities of the situation 
internationally and domestically? 

Everyone knows that the most important 
fact of life in the world today is the scien- 
tific-technological-economic-ideological race 
in which we and our allies are competing 
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with Soviet Russia, Red China, and their 
satellites, We know that the aim of com- 
munism is to destroy all other systems of 
government; we know that the Communists 
proclaim their belief that the universal tri- 
umph of communism is inevitable; but we 
know that communism cannot triumph un- 
less we lose the race. 

Many of the neutral or uncommitted na- 
tions outside the Communist bloc are un- 
derdeveloped. with great masses of people 
living in poverty and ignorance. From hu- 
mane motives we want to help these de- 
pressed populations to improve their lot 
through technical aid, education, capital 
investment, and gifts. From political mo- 
tives many want to improve the lot of these 
unfortunate people in the hope that it will 
win their minds. In any event this is an- 
other fact of life on the itnernational scene 
with which we must reckon. 

On the domestic front, the following reali- 
ties must be recognized, and their compati- 
bility with a free society in the future 
estimated: 

(a) It is politically unacceptable to toler- 
ate more than minimal unemployment. 
How much? Some say 3 or 4 percent some 
say 5 or 6 percent. 

(b) Political expediency rather than the 
long-range insurance of a free and pros- 
perous society seems the guide to legislative 
and executive decision making in govern- 
ment. 

(c) Largely because of the previous con- 
dition, I believe, there has been a growing 
advocacy of equalitarianism—not equality 
in the eyes of the Lord, not equality of op- 
portunity, but equality here and now in 
sharing in the privileges and rewards made 
possible in the most productive society the 
world has ever developed. This has led to 
a distortion in the distribution of the na- 
tional income and in the distribution of 
rewards and privileges. We tax—we might 
say loot—the competent, creative, ambitious 
people to give to the incompetent and lazy 
on a basis of need. We are supposed to as- 
sume that all are born endowed with equal 
potential powers and that all could make 
an equal contribution to society if they but 
had equal educational and economic op- 
portunities. To the advocates of this doc- 
trine of equalitarianism higher education 
becomes a right, not a privilege to be enjoyed 
by those who have the ability to profit by it. 

Will we have the courage to make social, 
political, and economic decisions—consider- 
ing the realities—which are compatible with 
our wish that a free society shall survive and 
prosper? It means we would need to do what 
it takes to maximize our effectiveness in the 
use of our human and material resources to 
stay ahead in the race with the Communists 
and to insure an expanding economy in a 
free society here at home. 

It means the continued maintenance of 
a powerful deterrent force and an adequate 
defense and retaliation force to be used 
if necessary. 
I guess it means a competitive position in 
space exploration. 

It means a much more intelligent and 
effective approach to any aid we give to 
underdeveloped countries. If there's a grain 
of truth to Lederer’s “A Nation of Sheep” 
we need to clean house (ideas and people) 
and start over. 

It means such a rate of economic growth 
as will sustain reasonably full employment. 

It means operation under fiscal policies 
which preserve a reasonably stable price level 
—this means tax revenue adequate to meet 
expenses; wage and salary increases con- 
sistent with increased productivity; and pro- 
duction costs reasonably competitive with 
those in other countries. 

It means backing away from the doctrine of 
equalitarianism so that people win honors 
and rewards in proportion to their contribu- 
tion to our economy and our society, 
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It means curbing excessive power whether 
it resides in monopoly unions, monopoly 
business, the veterans, the farmers, or in any 
other special or vested interest group. 

I believe it means that we must do a 
better job than we are doing on the alloca- 
tion of funds and on the allocation of our 
most competent and creative manpower to 
scientific research and technological develop- 
ment. The emphasis should be on our 
security, on the  scientific-technological 
activities which contribute to economic 
growth, and on the education of oncoming 
generations of creative scholars. 

Politics being what it is, I presume we may 
expect that in many ways things wili get 
worse before they get better—I expect, for 
example, that we shall have another whirl 
at stimulating the economy by following 
inflationary fiscal policies; and that we shall 
continue for some time to yield to pressure 
groups and perpetuate inequities in the dis- 
tribution of the national income. 

In the long run, however, I believe we 
want the free society badly enough that 
we will do what it takes to preserve it. We 
know that economic growth steadily stim- 
ulated by inflationary policies leads to eco- 
nomic chaos. With chaos, people look for a 
messiah and give him absolute power. Thus 
ends the free society. 

I am confident that we shall do what 
we need to do if our educational system is 
truly adapted to the needs of society and 
if those who enjoy its opportunities will 
meet their obligations as citizens. Thus 
much of that future that is now depends 
upon our educational institutions—primary 
and secondary schools, junior colleges, com- 
munity colleges, technical institutes, regu- 
lar 4-year colleges, professional schools and 
graduate schools. 

That future we haye focused upon is 
roughly the beginning of the 21st century. 
Chances are that the major responsibilities 
in leadership and decisionmaking at that 
future time will be borne by men who al- 
ready have been born—indeed some are al- 
ready in school or college. How important 
then for that future is the quality and effi- 
cacy of formal education today? 

I would like*to say a bit about proper goals 
for the schools, pass quickly to post high 
school education in general, and then deal 
more fully with higher professional educa- 
tion, especially education in science and en- 


The principal and almost only purpose of 
our primary and secondary schools should 
be the intellectual development, not the 
social adjustment, of our children. This 
should consist chiefly of solid subjects 
studied in sufficient depth to challenge the 
abilities of the students. It should provide 
a knowledge of our heritage, our institutions, 
and the natural sciences and mathematics. 
It should make the student acquainted with 
some of the great masterpieces of thought 
and expression and it should develop the art 
of reading, the arts of oral and written com- 
munication, and the art of self-discipline. 

All students should follow the course of 
study in solid subjects as long as their in- 
tellectual ability is adequate to the task. 
When a limit is reached below that required 
as preparation for higher education, the stu- 
dent should be directed into those voca- 
tional studies for which he has greatest apti- 
tude so that he will attain the skills needed 
for useful employment. In between these 
and those clearly headed for higher educa- 
tion there will be a segment who are capable 
of profiting by solid subjects throughout 
secondary school, but then should be pre- 
pared for a vocation in a post-high school, 
1- or 2-year terminal program provided by 
a junior or community college or a technical 
institute. Vocational education must play 
an increasingly important role in our society 
because of the steady decline in the oppor- 
tunities for the employment of unskilled 


useful work in the field. 
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workers. Vocational training of the above 
sort must also be increasingly provided for 
the retraining of workers whose skills have 
become obsolete. Certainly vocational train- 
ing and retraining, and means for increasing 
the mobility of labor must be important 
elements in any scheme to promote full 
employment, 

To assure the survival and prosperity of 
our free society in our future, it is mighty 
important that all those who in secondary 
school have demonstrated that they have 
the capacity and the will to profit by higher 
education should have the opportunity to 
do so. What fraction of our college-age 
population are likely to be in this group? 
In 1955-56 a little over a third of our 
college-age population of 8,500,000 were in 
institutions for higher education—actually 
35.1 percent, or approximately 3 million. By 
1970 our college-age population will have 
increased to about 14,500,000 and the 
planners in the U.S. Office of Education pre- 
dict that 44.4 percent or about 6,400,000 will 
be in institutions of higher education. The 
latter figure might be reasonably reliable 
for 1970 if it included students in post- 
high school vocational education as well as 
students working toward bacculaureate or 
higher degrees. I doubt that the percentage 
actually in higher education should be much 
higher than at present, around 36-37 per- 
cent. It’s true that an appreciable number 
of students of good ability do not go to 
college, but I have a hunch that just about 
as many are in college that should not 
be there as are not in college that should 
be there. 

It seems to me that we should tighten 
up on admission standards so that we do 
not waste educational resources on the un- 
fit, and that we should do everything we 
can to see that the able student is motivated 
to take advantage of higher education and 
that there is no economic barrier in his 
path. (I might say that in my experience 
the lack of motivation barrier has been 
more important than the economic barrier 
when students of adequate ability have not 
gone on to college. Although there are many 
cases in which the economic barrier is a 
real deterrent, I am convinced that the great 
majority of able, highly motivated young 
men and women can find a way to go to 
college—and that this is not much more 
difficult now than it was when I went to 
college on my own in 1915.) 

Higher education also should have as its 
principal aim the intellectual development 
of students. Every program should have a 
dual objective: provide the student a solid 
core of liberal studies and give him an un- 
derstanding of a scholarly or professional 
field so that he is competent to do socially 
In this rapidly 
changing world it is of extraordinary im- 
portance that all programs be designed 80 
that formal education is most useful as a 
base for a lifetime of education—mostly self- 
education. To accomplish these fundamen- 
tal purposes it is becoming more necessary 
in most scholarly and professional fields to 
educate the most able and most highly mo- 
tivated who are going to be our leaders to 
high levels of competence in graduate 
school. 

I have painted here with a pretty broad 
brush and long strokes to give my over- 
all ideas about good higher education. Edu- 
cation for the various scientific and engi- 
neering professions fits into the overall broad 
picture, but I’m sure this audience will be 
interested in exploring in somewhat more 
detail ideas which seem rapidly to be com- 
ing in focus among our leading educators 
in science and engineering. 

First of all, I can say that everyone stands 
by the decisions made back in the 1930's that 
scientific and engineering education needed 
to be liberalized by providing curriculum 
time for a solid, effective core of studies in 
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the humanities and social sciences. Today, 
if we argued for change in this aspect we 
would argue for more time or greater effec- 
tiveness for this part of the curriculum for 
two reasons: 

It is urgent that the natural scientists 
and the engineers establish better rapport 
with the humanists and social scientists. 
The importance of this to our social order is 
argued in a most eloquent manner by many 
people—eg., C. P. Snow in “The Two Cul- 
tures," J. Bronowski in “Science and Human 
Values,” and Bentley Glass in “Science in 
Liberal Education.” 

It steadily is more clearly recognized that 
our scientific and technological problems al- 
most invariably contain social, economic, 
political, or moral elements. And we can 
not give complete or best solutions without 
considering these elements and human be- 
havior. This is best illustrated by problems 
in what may best be called the area of sys- 
tems and communications, science, and 
technology. 

On the scientific-technological side, engi- 
neering education has undergone steady 
change during the past quarter century. A 
most significant step was taken in the 1930's 
by focusing this part of engineering educa- 
tion on the long pull—our future—instead 
of on the “here and now.“ Much “know- 
how” and descriptive material was discarded 
and a new emphasis was placed on giving the 
student a thorough understanding of basic 
science, skill in the use of science in the 
solution of engineering problems new to the 
student, and the habit of trying to learn 
something from each experience. I believe 
our Carnegie plan is an outstanding example 
of these vital curricular changes. 

Since that time there has been an in- 
creased emphasis on the engineering sciences 
underlying all branches of engineering and 
a further decrease in the time spent on spe- 
clalized engineering applications and sub- 
jects. All this has led to more common sub- 
jects in engineering curiculums and con- 
sequently less sharply defined departmental 
lines. Right now there is a lot of soul- 
searching going on in an effort to design for- 
mal higher education in engineering to best 
serve our future. Considering the rapid 
rate of change in science and technology; 
the rapid change in our domestic and world 
environment; the new tools steadily being 
made available to us; and the growing com- 
plexity of our most pressing problems, we 
are led to the following general conclusions: 

1. No lasting benefit can be derived any 
longer from giving curriculum time to the 
study of present “know-how.” 

2. Every emphasis must be placed on pre- 
paring the student for a lifetime of educa- 
tion, mainly self-education. 

3. No curriculum time should be used to 
train engineers to do what computers can 
do for them, but curriculum time must be 
given to learning what computers can do. 

4. During formal education it would be 
well to deemphasize loyalty to an individual 
professional field and encourage an attitude 
favorable to crossing the standard depart- 
mental lines in an interdisciplinary attack 
on complicated problems. 

There is ample evidence from the observa- 
tion of the careers of engineers we know, that 
engineers who do not continue their educa- 
tion, whether they be in industry or the 
colleges, become obsolete. This is borne out 
by the Engineers’ Joint Council salary 
studies: In general, curves showing median 
salaries as a function of years out of college 
reach a maximum at about 25 years out and 
then either stay about constant or decline. 
Salary curves for those in the lower quartile 
and lower decile in general reach a maximum 
earlier and are more likely to decline than 
the median. Salary curves for the upper 
quartile usually continue to rise somewhat 
even after 35 years out of college, and for 
the upper decile the curves continue to rise 
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very substantially. It seems safe to assume 
that the upper quartile and decile are the 
Smart engineers who have continued their 
education throughout their professional 
careers. 

Dr, Thomas E. Stelson, head of our civil 
engineering department, has said some 
rather startling but very important things 
on this subject and I would like to conclude 
by quoting a few paragraphs from his paper 
“Education for Oblivion?” which appeared in 
the Alumnus last spring. 

“The decline in value or obsolescence of 
engineering personnel may likely become an 
increasingly serious problem in modern tech- 
nology unless professional societies, employ- 
ers and schools recognize its importance and 
develop suitable remedies. The problem may 
be viewed as a combination effect of growth 
and change. New knowledge is continually 
being developed. A practicing engineer 
must continually grow in new knowledge or 
he will decline in his relative position with 
respect to the frontier of knowledge. An 
example of this process will be illustrated 
by changes in the civil engineering curricu- 
lum at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

“Even though Carnegie Tech had a newly 
developed and progressive curriculum in ciy- 
il engineering 10 years ago, about 25 percent 
of that 4-year curriculum has since been 
Completely abandoned and has been replaced 
by more advanced course work in science, 
mathematics, and engineering. * * Thus, a 
BS. graduate today has essentially reached 
a level of advanced training that an M.S. 
graduate attained 10 years ago. 

“The impact of this change on education 
and engineering practice is significant. Un- 
less a graduate of 10 years ago has systemati- 
cally spent about 10 percent of his time ex- 
tending his knowledge beyond the level of 
development achieved in his collegiate train- 
ing, he will not have value in excess of that 
Of a new graduate. This analysis, further- 
More, assumes that he retains all of his pre- 
vious training, which is probably far from 
Tealistic. If an estimate of decay from neg- 
lect or disuse is also 10 percent per year, an 
€ngineer is then faced with the task of grow- 
ing in new knowledge at the rate of about 20 
Percent per year to remain of equal value to 
his employer and society. To increase in 
Value at a significant rate he should prob- 
ably devote about one-third of his produc- 
tive hours to self-education and improve- 
ment. Such growth is a prodigious task. 
It magnitude is seldom realized and all too 
infrequently attained. * * * 

“Another example of the rapid obsoles- 
cence of engineering personnel because of re- 
Placement of their abilities by high-speed 
Computers is taken from mechanical engl- 
neering practice. In one large industry a 
number of engineers were primarily engaged 
in the development of optimum designs for 
gear trains. Such problems require skill and 
ingenuity, and frequently take about one- 
half day for solution. After this problem 
had been programed for computer solution, 
the computer also determined the time 
charge and billed the appropriate depart- 
ment. These particular problems only justi- 
ned the minimum charge—42 cents. Thus, 
highly trained and competent engineers are 
replaced for 84 cents a day. What industry 
Wants to, or should, resist the pressure to 
replace a $40-a-day engineer with an 84-cent 
Computer bill? 

“The high-speed computer is a wonderful 
tool that has opened a new horizon for the 
extension of engineering knowledge and ap- 
Plication, but only for those engineers who 
use computers and not for those who com- 
Pete with them. Too many schools are still 
teaching engineering curriculums whose 
graduates are trained to compete with com- 
Puters rather than use them. Unless such 
Braduates are capable of quick growth in 
Other directions, they will soon be sadly dis- 
illusioned about their prospects for develop- 
Ment in the engineering profession. Engi- 
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neering educators must be eyer alert to avoid 
training 84-cent-a-day engineers. It is ob- 
vious that the only good engineering educa- 
tion is one which concentrates on lasting 
basic knowledge with a minimum of con- 
cern with applicational methods and opera- 
tional techniques. 

“Thus, above everything else, it’s impor- 
tant to educate engineers so that they may 
continue to grow throughout their profes- 
sional life. The engineers of the 21st cen- 
tury have already enrolled in school.” Their 
future is being made now. 


Mayor Daley and Governor Kerner Pro- 
claim February 25 WGN Radio and 
Television Day in Illinois and Chicago 
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OF ILLINOIS 
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Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Gov- 
ernor Kerner and Mayor Daley pro- 
claimed yesterday, February 25, as 
WGN Radio and Television Day in Illi- 
nois and Chicago, respectively. 

That is the day on which WGN, Inc., 
was awarded the second annual Mike 
Award by the Broadcast Pioneers in New 
York City at a ceremony in the Latin 
Quarter restaurant. 

The award was given to the Chicago 
Tribune’s stations “for distinguished 
contribution to the art of broadcasting, 
pioneering in the art, and service to the 
public.” 

Governor Kerner in his proclamation, 
urged ail citizens to take cognizance of 
the great honor being accorded to our 
State’s radio-and television stations. 

He cited WGN’s role as a 50,000-watt 
station on a clear channel, saying it has 
been “continually serving the interest of 
the sovereign State of Illinois, the Mid- 
west, and the Nation for almost four 
decades.“ 

Referring to WGN-TV, Kerner said: 

It-also is a pioneer in the industry as one 
of the first television stations to add color 
to its services to viewers with the finest in 
programing. 

The two stations, Kerner added, have 
achieved national prominence for their 
adherence to quality, integrity, responsi- 
bility in programing and management, 
and a position of leadership in the 
broadcast industry. 

Mayor Daley’s proclamation empha- 
sized the “indispensable role of radio and 
television in National, State, and local 
economy” and praised the pioneering of 
WGN, Inc. 

It is with great pleasure that I today 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
the honor which has been bestowed on 
radio and television station WGN. At 
the conclusion of my own remarks, I shall 
include the two formal proclamations 
and other related material which de- 
scribes so vividly the very significant 
contribution that both WGN’s radio and 
television stations have made toward 
the cultural, industrial, scientific, and 
educational progress, not only in Chi- 
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cago and Illinois, but throughout the 
areas of our entire Nation which these 
two stations serve through the media of 
radio and television, 

It is indeed fitting that the broadcast- 
ing pioneers have singled out WGN for 
the second annual Mike Award this year 
when this fine broadcasting facility is 
observing its 37th year of service to the 
public. 

Radio and television have become so 
much a part of every American's life that 
too often we fail to recognize the full 


- Significance of its impact in our daily 


existence. Throughout its 37 years, 
WGN, both as a pioneer in radio broad- 
casting and in later years as a pioneer 
in television, has brought the world and 
its complex structure within the reach 
of millions of Americans. 

We in Chicago are very proud of WGN 
because it was among the first radio sta- 
tions in the country to develop facilities 
in bringing on-the-spot news develop- 
ments directly to the people. In 1925, 
it was WGN which brought the Ameri- 
can people live coverage of the celebrated 
Scopes trial in the tiny hamlet of Day- 
ton, Tenn. 

Since those early days, WGN has set 
the pace for the highest standards of 
radio and television coverage of world 
events. 

In looking over the tremendous ac- 
complishments of radio station WGN, 
we see at once the wisdom demonstrated 
by the Federal Government when it al- 
located clear channel frequencies to sta- 
tions like WGN. To this day WGN 
operates as one of only 25 clear 
channel stations in America and, as a 
result, the high standards of musical 
entertainment and the outstanding ded- 
ication to public service and coverage of 
the news have been brought to millions 
of American people throughout our 
country who otherwise, for lack of radio 
facilities, would be denied these sources. 

It would appear to me that those who 
would today suggest the removal of clear 
channel privileges to stations like 
WGN, would do well to study the long 
record of illustrious public service by 
WGN which found expression yesterday 
in connection with the honor being paid 
WGN, Inc. 

At the impressive ceremony held in 
New York Sunday night, leaders of the 
broadcasting industry were on hand to 
pay tribute to the Chicago Trib- 
une's broadcasting subsidiary company. 
These included J. Howard Wood, presi- 
dent of the Tribune Co. and publisher 
of the Tribune, who is also president of 
WGN, Inc. Ward L. Quaal, executive 
vice president and general manager of 
radio and television station WGN ac- 
cepted the second annual Mike Award. 
I am sure that all of the people who 
come in daily contact with these two 
broadcasting facilities shared the same 
thrill in seeing WGN honored, as that 
experienced by Mr. Quaal in receiving 
the award. 

Mr. Speaker, the supplemental mate- 
rial which I discussed earlier follows: 
PROCLAMATION ISSUED’ BY RICHARD J. DALEY, 

MAYOR or CHICAGO 

Whereas the business of radio and tele- 
vision fulfills an indispensable role in our 
National, State, and local economy; and 
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Whereas WGN, a pioneer station has 
played an important part in the growth of 
the communications industry; and 

Whereas WGN radio, as well as WGN tele- 
vision, is being honored with the second 
annual Mike Award by the Broadcast Pio- 
neers on Sunday, February 25, 1962, for Dis- 
tinguished contributions to the art of broad- 
casting, and In recognition of pioneering in 
the art, the science, and in service to the 
public”; and 

Whereas these two Chicago stations have 
gained national prominence for dedicated 
service to the vast mid-America area and the 
Nation, and adherence to quality, integrity, 
responsibility in programing and manage- 
ment, and position of leadership in the 
broadcast industry: Now, therefore, 

I, Richard J. Daley, mayor of the city of 
Chicago, do hereby proclaim Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1962, to be WGN Radio and Televi- 
sion Day in Chicago, and urge all citizens to 
take cognizance of the great honor being 
accorded to our city’s own radio and televi- 
sion station. 

Dated this 19th day of January 1982. 

RICHARD J. DALEY, 
Mayor. 
PROCLAMATION ISSUED BY OTTO KERNER, GOV- 
ERNOR OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 

Whereas the radio and television industry 
fulfills such an indispensable role in con- 
tributing to the governmental, business, 


educational, cultural, artistic, news gather- 


ing, sports presentations, and entertainment 
fields in our State and its communities; and 

Whereas WGN, a pioneer station which 
has served as a 50,000-watt clear chan- 
nel radio station continually serving 
the interest of the sovereign State of Ili- 
nois, the Midwest, as well as the Nation for 
almost four decades; and 

Whereas WGN Television, also a pioneer 
in its industry and one of the first television 
stations in the Nation to add color to its 
services to viewers, has also served said 
viewers with the finest in g; and 

Whereas the dedicated services of these 
two Chicago stations have gained such na- 
tional prominence for their adherence to 
quality, integrity, responsibility in program- 
ing and management, and position of lead- 
ership in the broadcast industry; and 

Whereas WGN Radio, as well as WGN Tele- 
vision, is being honored with the Second 
Annual Mike Award by the Broadcast Pio- 
neers on Sunday, February 25, 1962, for 

ed contribution to the art of 
broadcasting and in recognition of pioneer- 
ing in the art, the sclence and in service to 
the public”; 

Now, therefore, I Otto Kerner, Governor of 
the sovereign State of Illinois, do hereby pro- 
claim Sunday, February 25, 1962, to be 
WGN Radio and Television Day in Ilinois, 
and urge all citizens to take cognizance of 
the great honor being accorded to our State’s 
radio and television stations. 

Dated this 20th day of February 1962. 

Otro KERNER, 
Governor. 
[From Chicago's American Leisure Magazine, 
Feb. 25, 1962 
How To WIN A GoLD-PLATED MICROPHONE 
(By Joan Lynn) 

The Broadcast Pioneers have good reason 
to honor WGN in New York City this evening. 
It's the only radio station that can claim it 
goes back to the origin of man. 

The claim may be disputed by disciples of 
Charles Darwin, but the fact remains that in 
1925 WGN took its microphones to the tiny 
Tennessee hamlet of Dayton to cover the 
trial of John Thomas Scopes, a high school 
teacher charged with expounding evolution- 
` ary theory in his classes. 

This in itself was as startling a thing to do 
in radio then as the evolutionary theories 
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Scopes was teaching in the classroom, but 
for a station that was blazing all sorts of 
trails in broadcasting, to coin a familiar 
phrase, it was all in a day's work for the 
pioneering WGN. 

So, when Phil Edwards, president of the 
New York chapter of Broadcast Pioneers, 
presents the second annual Mike Award, a 
gold-plated actual ribbon microphone of 
pioneer radio days, it will be in recognition 
of a score or more such broadcasting achieve- 
ments by WGN over the last 38 years. 

A distinguished group of guests will be on 
hand for the presentation ceremonies in New 
York’s Latin Quarter. 

WGN „will be represented by J. Howard 


Wood. president of the Tribune Co. and pub- 


lisher of the Chicago Tribune, in his capacity 
as president of WGN, Inc., and by Ward L. 
Quaal, executive vice president and general 
manager of WGN. 

The Mike Award will be something of a 
birthday present, coming just before the sta- 
tion's 38th anniversary. 

The award ceremonies also will open a 
floodgate of nostalgia as some of WON's 
historic radio achievements are recalled, 
dating back almost to its first day on the air, 
March 24, 1924. [Actually, the Tribune had 
been associated prior to this with the broad- 
cast activities of Chicago stations WDAP and 
WJAZ.] 

The station’s first big pfoneering effort was 
the 7-hour broadcast of the 1924 Memorial 
Day 500-mile race at Indianapolis. 

The station added another first in May, 
1925, with a broadcast of the Kentucky 
Derby, the first of many such radio reports 
of the famed classic. The broadcast was 
elaborately staged featuring a eorps of eight 
radio observers, the Pullman Porter’s Quar- 
tet, and the singing team of Charles Correll 
and Freeman Gosden, later to become Sam 
n' Henry, and still later Amos n' Andy. 

On May 31 that year WGN returned to 
Indianapolis to do its second Speedway 
broadcast, and in July it packed its micro- 
phones for the trip down to Dayton, Tenn., 
to report the Scopes “monkey” trial which 
pitted William Jennings Bryan against 
Clarence Darrow, noted defense attorney. 

In September 1925, WGN racked up an- 
other first with its broadcast of the World 
Series between the Pittsburgh Pirates and 
the Washington Senators. 

All in all, those were colorful pioneer 
years for one of the Nation's earliest stations. 

As we said at the beginning, WGN can 
claim it goes back to the origin of man vja 
the Scopes “monkey” trial. No other station 
can make that claim. 

WGN WINS THE GOLDEN MIKE—A 37-YEAR 

LISTENER'S VERDICT: "THEY DESERVE Ir“ 


The Broadcast Pioneers will present their 
second annual Golden Mike Award to WGN, 
Inc., Chicago, “for distinguished contribution 
of pioneering in the art, the sclence, and in 
service to the public” Sunday night in New 
York City. 

(Leaders of the broadcast industry will be 
on hand to pay tribute to the Tribune's 
broadcasting subsidiary company. J. Howard 
Wood, president of the Tribune company and 
publisher of the Tribune, is president of 
WGN, Inc. Ward L. Quaal, its executive 
vice president and general manager, will 
accept the award. The ceremony will be 
broadcast by WBN.) 

(By Larry Wolters) 

When WGN receives the second annual 
Mike award of the Broadcast Pioneers in 
New York Sunday night I expect to be there 
cheering. For 37 years I have been a WGN 
listener. My first contact with the Tribune's 
station was made through a crystal set in 
Pittsburgh where I was working in 1925. 

WGN had a fine clear channel frequency 
then as now and occasionally we could pull 
it in clearly at night. First show I heard 
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from WGN was the Coon-Sanders Night- 
hawks, whooping it up at the Blackhawk 
restaurant. 

We also laughed with Sam and Henry 
(Charles Correll and Freeman Gosden), later 
to become famous as Amos n' Andy. In 
those days it seems a miracle to hear voices 
from 450 miles away. Now they tell me 
they've talked to the moon and had the 
words bounce back. 

It was an eyen bigger thrill to hear WGN 
reporting the Scopes [monkey] trial from 
Dayton, Tenn., in the summer of 1925. De- 
spite the stehtorian voice of William Jen- 
nings Bryan and his opponent, Clarence 
Darrow, this drama came through feebly be- 
cause daytime reception was poor. 

I came to Chicago in 1926 and became 
radio editor of the Tribune in 1929. I re- 
member WGN in those days for tts music. 
But the smooth flow of Jean Goldkette’s 
melodies was interrupted frequently at night 
by the police sergeant's staccato voice order- 
ing “Car 54 (or was it 2547) go to 2500 
Wabash. A stabbing reported.” 

The Untouchables seem pretty tame com- 
pared to the screaming sirens of our own 
police rushing to the scene of violence. 
Through these tests WGN proved the value 
of radio in crime detection and the police 
radio system grew out of it. 

WGN was blazing new electronic trails 
during the early 1930's. It was experiment- 
ing, trying new things every week. Out of 
WGN came the serial story, still so popular in 
television. The first ones were adaptations 
of Tribune cartoons—Harold Teen and Or- 
phan Annie, 

WGN created the very first “soap opera” in 
Painted Dreams. In its cast I first met a 
youngster, Toni Gilman, whom I still know 
today as a panelist on WGN-TV’s Down You 
Go. The story of Painted Dreams was in- 
spired by her mother and the Gilman family. 

Among the teams and personalities to be- 
come extremely popular were Ed East and 
Ralph Dumke, known as “Sisters of the 
Skillet”; Clara, Lu 'n' Em, a trio of housewife 
gossips, Irene Wicker, the Singing Lady. 

Through the radio heyday—the 1930's and 
early 1040’s—I wrote countless stories about 
station programs and personalities, but only 
one that was unique. Col. Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick, editor and publisher of the Tribune, 
assigned me to a story explaining how radio 
works, 

“Write it so anyone can understand it,” 
he suggested. I sought out Carl J. Meyers, 
then as now, director of engineering. He 
was laid up with pneumonia at his home in 
Elgin. He had a high temperature but he 
explained radio and its workings anyway, I 
don’t believe that my story was a complete 
and accurate report on radio transmission, 
What it said basically was: The music goes 
round and round and comes out here.” It 
was profusely illustrated. 

After WGN built its new transmitter on 
Rohlwing Road, Carl explained the whole 
operation once more to me. I still do not 
understand it. But radio and TV transmis- 
sion are sheer magic to me. 

WGN’s greatest success was its Chicago 
Theater of the Air,” featuring operas and 
operettas, with Marion Claire singing most 
of the feminine leads and most of the great 
male singers of the day—James Melton, Rob- 
ert Merrill, and Richard Tucker among them, 
while Henry Weber conducted the orchestra. 
Colonel McCormick spoke on many subjects. 

Through the years WGN was noted for its 
great dance band broadcasts. On these re- 
motes I first came to know Wayne King, Guy 
Lombardo, Perry Como, then a singer with 
Ted Weems; the late Hal Kemp, Kay Kyser, 
who started his “Kollege of Musical Knowl- 
edge” while at WGN; Lawrence Welk, Horace 
Heidt, and many others. Also Ralph Gins- 
burgh and his concert ensemble, heard for 
many years. 
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After the war WGN laid plans for a tele- 
Vision station. It opened in March 1948, and 
has followed WGN radio in pioneering many 
Program concepts and ideas. Its hour-long 
live dramatic series, “They Stand Accused,” 
Was the first of the many courtroom drama 
Series on TV. It was not long before Perry 
Mason was conceived as a TV feature. 

Popular as baseball had been on WGN 
radio, it took TV to make the public really 
appreciate the great American sport. 
Through the years the home games of the 
Cubs and White Sox have proved the most 
durable and popular feature of WGN-TV. 
Jack Brickhouse and the channel 9 crew are 
unquestionably the best baseball telecasters 
in the Nation 

As an independent station WGN-TV has 
done much to serve the community with pub- 
lice service and special programs. There is 
no room here to list these. Let us cite just 
two things WGN-TV has done that have 
brought it national recognition. 

“The Blue Fairy,” its wonderful children’s 
Program, brought it a Peabody Award, and 
Brigid Bazlen, its 14-year-old star, an open 
door to motion pictures where she ie already 
successful. < 

“Great Music From Chicago" is Just what 
the title indicates; the finest in classical 
music, featuring the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, It won WGN-TV another Peabody 
Award. 

In its new Mid-America Broadcasting Cen- 
ter in Bradley Place, WGN, Inc., is still lead- 
ing the way to new accomplishments. Cur- 
rently it is occupied with popularizing color 
television. 

It has been my good fortune to have been 
80 long associated with WGN and its gifted 
People. I'm happy about the recognition 
they are to receive tomorrow. I think they 
deserve it. if 

Also, I want to thank WGN for sparing 
me, all these years, from the scourge of 
Tock n' roll. They have barred their mikes 
to this raucous nonmusic. 

Broapcast PIONEERS, New YORK CHAPTER, 
Seconp ANNUAL Mike Award TO WGN 
For distinguished contribution to the art of 
broadcasting and in recognition of: Dedi- 
cated adherence to quality, integrity and 
responsibility in programing and manage- 

ment 

From the first day of operation—March 24, 
1924—to the present, the WGN call letters 
have been respected for history-making, pio- 
neering efforts and dedicated service to the 
vast Mid-American area and the Nation. 

The early, colorful years of WGN produced 
Such historical accomplishments as the 
Scopes trial remotes, live coverage of major 
Sports events, including the Kentucky Derby, 
Indianapolis Speedway races and World 
Series baseball games. The radio station 
first presented the Sam n' Henry comedy 

(later the enduring Amos n' Andy), 
and pioneered the development of the first 
Police radio system. Under the WGN banner 
Some of the first network shows were pro- 
duced and broadcast in Chicago, with WGN 
Serving as outlet and originating point for 

and CBS and later, for many years, as 
& key station of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 

WGN has always been closely identified 
With the vast Midwest community it serves, 
for over 4 decades producing programs in 
Cooperation with such great institutions of 
the Midwest as Northwestern University, 
University of Chicago, Notre Dame, Univer- 
Sity of Illinois and many others, 

As a 1-A clear channel station, WGN has 
assumed with serious enthusiasm the re- 
Sponsibllity to serve listeners not only in the 

te Chicago area, but throughout 
Mid-America, providing the only radio serv- 
ice possible to countless remote communi- 
ties in Surrounding States. For this wide- 
Spread audience, WGN programs with a com- 
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plete consciousness of its needs, offering full 

service programing as proof positive of dedi- 

cated adherence to quality, integrity, re- 

sponsibility, in programing and management. 

PIONEERING IN THE ART, THE SCIENCE AND IN 
SERVICE TO THE PUBLIC’ 


With television and national program syn- 


_dication added to radio, WGN in the sixties 


continues to advance the frontiers of broad- 
casting as an art, a science and a business 
dedicated to serving mankind. Typical of 
WGN activities in these vital areas have been 
the company's pioneering and aggressive sup- 
port of color television and the key role it 
has and is playing in the development and 
conduct of a new national defense alert 
system. WGN programing today, in tele- 
vision as well as radio, has news, entertain- 
ment, sports, public affairs, special events 
and cultural offerings as the backbone of a 
full service schedule. The best products in 
the areas are being shared nationally via 
syndication. 

The WGN Mid-America Broadcast Center, 
dedicated in mid-1961, stands as an appro- 
priate symbol of the company’s outstanding 
achievements in broadcasting. 

Staffed by newsmen, announcers and per- 
formers of national renown, WGN stresses 
creativity and innovations, renewed em- 
phasis on quality program performance, in- 
tegrity in operation and inspiring manage- 
ment leadership. 

Deserved recognition for outstanding per- 
formance has come from the highest quar- 
ters, as testified to in part by two recent un- 
precedented George Foster Peabody Awards 
for Television Production and the three-time 
bestowal of the Alfred P. Sloan Award to 
WGN radio. 

INSPIRING INDUSTRY LEADERSHIP 

By pioneering with unreserved concern for 
heightened standards of operation and re- 
sponsible programing, WGN, Inc., has pro- 
vided leadership and made major contribu- 
tions to the professional stature, technical 
excellence, and record of service achieved by 
the broadcast industry. 

Made this 25th day of February 1962. 

THE MIKE AWARD 


Broadcast Pioneers, New York chapter, 
February 26, 1961, inaugurated the Annual 
Mike Award to honor pioneer radio and tele- 
vision stations which have contributed to 
the fine traditions of the broadcast industry. 
The first recipient of the symbolic emblem, 
the Microphone, was WLW, Cincinnati. This 
year the Annual Mike Award is being award- 
ed to WGN, Chicago, in acknowledgment of 
dedicated adherence to quality, integrity, 
and responsibility in programing and man- 
agement, pioneering in the arts, the sciences, 
and in service to the public. 

BROADCASTERS’ FOUNDATION, INC. 


Broadcasters’ Foundation, Inc., has been 
established because of the concern of mem- 
bers of Broadcast Pioneers for the welfare 
of fellow broadcasters who might be in fi- 
nancial need because of illness, emergency, 
or some other unusual circumstance. 

Its purpose is to foster and promote the 
welfare of persons in need of assistance who 
have been employed in or engaged in work- 
ing in the field of radio broadcasting for 20 
years or more, or in television broadcasting 
10 years or more, whether or not they are 
members of Broadcast Pioneers. 

It has developed a fund to carry out the 
purpose of Broadcasters’ Foundation, Inc., 
through individual and corporate gifts, with 
proceeds from the Annual Mike Award ban- 


quets and in other ways yet to be developed. 


The president and executive committee of 
Broadcast Pioneers cordially invite the mem- 
bers of the organization as well as all those 
who are associated with the broadcasting 
industry to share the rich rewards which can 
be realized as active participants in this 
project. 
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Broadcasters’ Foundation, Inc., strives to 
preserve individual human dignity, to foster 
the spirit of brotherhood, and to attend to 
the practical welfare of the members of the 
broadcasting industry who have contributed 
to its greatness today. 


Great Moment for a Man and 
His Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 8 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past it has been rather infrequent that 
we have asked leave to cause editorials 
from newspapers to be reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. However, once 
in a while, along comes one that because 
of its excellent content so completely 
scores a point that I believe it becomes 
worthwhile to spread the good word be- 
yond its own circulation. 

One of America’s great newspapers is 
the Kansas City Star, and its morning 
edition goes under the name of the Kan- 
sas City Times. In its Sunday edition of 
February 18 there appeared an entire 
section devoted to the space era. The 
content of the section pointed out the 
paper had named three of its veteran 
editorial writers to make intensive stu- 
dies of our Nation's activity in the bur- 
geoning field of space. It listed Alvin 
S. McCoy, a Pultizer Prize winner and 
a member of the Star staff for 31 years 
and for years its State of Kansas editor 
as one of its principal space writers, and 
named another editorial writer, W. W. 
Baker, who is extremely well versed in 
the subject of space and has found as- 
tronautics to be a fascinating hobby. 
Additionally, Kenneth L. Fox, for many 
years the Star's military commentator, 
has been assigned to make a thorough 
study of missiles and the military aspects 
of space. These three working together 
produced the special space section en- 
titled, “The U.S. Goal in Space: The 
Moon and More.” 

It is a privilege to serve as a member 
of the House Space Committee, and we 
believe this service carries with it a duty 
and an obligation to better inform all of 
our people on the subject of space. The 
Kansas City Star is to be congratulated 
for the production of this special section 
of about a week ago, which is not only 
most interesting but brings a wealth of 
information on space to the reader of the 
Greater Kansas City area. 

We call attention also to the following 
editorial which appeared in the Kansas 
City Times, on Wednesday morning, 
February 21. We think it is most fitting 
it be entered in the same issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in which ap- 
pears Colonel Glenn's remarks before 
the joint session of Congress: 

GREAT MOMENT FOR A MAN AND His NATION 

John H, Glenn, Jr., rode three times 
around the good earth yesterday, and into 
the pages of history. As he did so, a little 
part of each American must have ridden 
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with him, It was a magnificent flight, an- 
other step on the way to the moon. All of 
us, today, can take pride in the magnificent 
achievement of spaceman No. 5. 

The voice of this solitary human being 
from space, reporting that all was well, 
somehow symbolized the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the Nation in this great, new” ad- 
venture. To be sure, we are far from the 
full drama of a lunar landing. We are, it 
must be admitted, still “behind the Rus- 
sians.” But for all the delays and frustra- 
tions, the United States has succeeded in 
sending a human being into orbit. It was 
an essential stride, if a small one. John 
Glenn, Jr., is a courageous pioneer who 
merits the respect and admiration of every 
citizen, 

Later this year, perhaps early in 1963, an- 
other brave man will follow Glenn’s path 
through 18 orbits. Then the Mercury pro- 
gram will have reached its full climax. By 
then, too, its successor, Gemini, will be well 
on its way. Certainly the prospects of a 
moon landing before the decade is over are 
brighter at this moment than they have ever 
been. 

Yet much remains to be done. If the 
life-support system of the Mercury capsule 

. can sustain a man for 3 orbits, 18 orbits 
are scmething else. With the 18-orbit flight, 
science will know much more about the re- 
action of the human mechanism to the 
weightlessness of orbit. Unfortunately the 
Russians have been less than generous in 
sharing the data on the flight of Cosmonaut 
Titov. E 

So in the space of slightly more than 4 
hours, we moved a great distance and yet 
we moved only a step. There will be future 
delays and future frustrations. But there 
should be, above all else, a new confidence 
in the ability of American science. We can 
remind ourselves of the depression that fol- 
lowed the first sputnik, of the disappoint- 
ment when Gagarin and Titov made the first 
orbital journeys. Yet we can also see how 
far and how fast we have come from that 
dramatic day of October 4, 1957, when the 
space age dawned. 

We salute a brave man and the thousands 
across the Nation and around the globe who 
made his achievement possible. There can 
be no question today: We are on our way 
to the moon and to the stars beyond. As 
a nation we are accepting and meeting the 
challenge of the space age. 


2 ; Helicopter Prospects 
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„ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


i HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have 
long been concerned with the mass 
transportation problems which face the 
Los Angeles area and other metropolitan 
areas across the Nation. Los Angeles’ 
problems have been magnified daily, as 
the city has grown into the Nation's sec- 
ond largest metropolitan area. Billions 
of dollars’ worth of freeways have not 
been able to keep pace with the 3.8 mil- 
lion cars owned and operated by the 644 
million inhabitants. 

To partly overcome the time-consum- 
ing ground transportation to the city’s 
major airport, there has been increasing 
reliance on the helicopter. 

Up to the initiation of a new heli- 
copter, the S-61, helicopter service had 
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not lived up to earlier expectations. Not 
long ago, the CAB cut helicopter sub- 
sidies, because of the high rate per pas- 
senger. Now, the Los Angeles Airways 
has put into service for the first time 
this new whirlybird, four times roomier 
and twice as fast as presently used 
helicopters. 

Consequently, by being able to com- 
pete with congested freeways, the S-61 
has a promising future. The new 28 
passenger, turbine-powered craft has 
bright prospects not only for cutting 
down time between departure point and 
airport—oftimes the longest part of 
any trip—but for profitable or near- 
profitable operations. 

Mr. President, this advance in solving 
the transportation problems of urban 
and interurban areas deserves our atten- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent to have 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from Business Week entitled: “Lift for 
Ailing Copter Lines.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: í 

LIFT FOR FAILING COPTER LINES 

The Nation's scheduled, passenger helicop- 
ter airlines next week will reach a milepost 
that the regular airlines passed in 1936, when 
the DC-3 went into service. 

On January 24, Los Angeles Airways, Inc., 
1 of 3 subsidized helicopter lines, will 
send passengers aloft for the first time in a 
new, 28-seat, turbine-powered helicopter 
4 times roomier and 50 percent faster than 
present equipment. 

Like the DC-3, the new whirlybird—the 
S-61—is the first of its type whose operating 
costs are low enough and whose passenger 
capacity is high enough to permit subsidy- 
free operations—someday. 

Subsidy cut ~ 

The craft is arriving in the nick of time. 
Congress is becoming thoroughly disen- 
chanted with the mounting subsidy bill that 
three helicopter airlines companies have run 
up. 

Since 1954, the three operators—the other 
two being Chicago Helicopter Airways and 
New York Airways—have received more than 
$31 million in outright subsidy, plus addi- 
tional Federal money for hauling mail. And 
during that 8-year span the annual subsidy 
total has approximately doubled. 

Congress cut this year’s subsidy allotment 
to $6 million from the $6.9 million that the 
Civil Aeronautics Board had requested. As 
a result, New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles 
operators have had to trim their operations 
and their hopes for expansion. 

Grounded plans 

The companies’ original plans for acquir- 
ing turbine-powered helicopters and for ex- 
panding their routes would have pushed the 
subsidy bill to $8.5 million. Los Angeles 
and Chicago had intended to purchase four 
each of the new helicopters from Sikorsky 
Aircraft Division of United Aircraft Corp. 
New York had planned to buy five slightly 
faster models from Vertol Division of Boeing 
Co. 
Now Chicago Airways has told CAB it is 
deferring its order for its S-61's for at least 
6 months, in part because its traffic has de- 
clined with the decreasing amount of regu- 
lar airline flights at Chicago's Midway Atr- 
port—which tt connects with the busier 
O'Hare. And New York Alrways has had to 
cut its order from five helicopters to four. 
The New York company’s annual subsidy, 
which last year totaled $2,623,000, has been 
trimmed to $1,950,000. Previously, New York 
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I. TESTING GROUND 

Of the three lines, Los Angeles has perhaps 
the brightest future—due, in part, to condi- 
tions on the ground. 

Clarence M. Belinn, president of LAA, ex- 
pects his company to prove two theories 
about air transportation of the future. The 
first is that the helicopter is essential for 


distributing passengers from jet age termi-- 


nals to cities within a 150-mile radius. The 
other is that the helicopter will form an es- 
sential cog in the transportation machinery 
for the coming “megapolis,” the term used 
to describe a continuous metropolitan area 
of several hundred miles. F 

The operating preserve of Los Angeles Air- 
ways is an ideal testing ground for both 
theories. -LAA already provides interurban 
transportation for four counties—Los An- 
geles, Orange, Riverside, and San Bernar- 
dino. 

These 4 counties contain 7 million people 
and 300 cities and communities spread out 
over 5,000 square miles. Public transporta- 
tion in the area is inadequate. 

New assets 


The key to acceptance of the helicopter for 
interurban service lies in the new equip- 
ment. Service with the old S-55. never had 
a fair trial. The S-55's were noisy, some- 
times smoky, they cruised at 85 miles per 
hour, they carried only 7 to 9 passengers, 
and they vibrated. Aside from shaking up 
the passengers, this vibration shook the en- 
gine in such a way that frequent inspections 
were necessary. 

The new S-61's cruise smoothly at 120 
miles per hour to 125 miles per hour, and a 
Navy version has reached a top speed of 199 
miles per hour. The S-55 in Los Angeles 
Airways’ operations has a direct cost of 17.9 
cents to fly one seat 1 mile; the S-61 has a 
seat-mile cost of 9.25 cents. The break- 
through figure often quoted by helicopter 
men for profitable operations is 10 cents a 
seat mile. 

By comparison with these costs, a good 
average seat-mile cost for a DC-8 is 1.5 cents. 

The present speed of the S-61 will permit 
helicopters to compete with Los Angeles’ 
freeways on time, and in some cases with 
local service airlines. Both of them, how- 
ever, beat the helicopter costs. Fares, while 
not competitive with all forms of interurban 
transportation, are nonetheless attractive. 
The basic fare is likely to be $4 plus $1 for 
each 10 miles, Belinn says. 

Airport to suburb 

For passengers traveling to a Los Angeles 
suburb by helicopter and who began their 
journey on a scheduled airline, LAA has 
worked out all-inclusive fares with the 
airlines so that it costs only $2 more for 
the helicopter ride. 

As an example, an all-inclusive fare from 
Washington to San Bernardino would cost 
only $2 more than the regular ticket from 
Washington to Los Angeles. The regular 
helicopter fare from Los Angeles to San Ber- 
nardino would cost $8 for the 58-mile run. 

The airport-to-suburb traffic makes up 94 
percent of LAA’s business, and Belinn feels 
this segment will bulld up rapidly with the 
new equipment. In the past, LAA has had 
insufficient seats to guarantee space. When 
flights were overloaded on the small helicop- 
ters, LAA dispatched passengers by limosine 
and bus. 

Intercity traffic 

Belinn's hope for the future, however, is 
to build up the intercity traffic. LAA 18 
banking on the future of the megapolis con- 
cept, the development in Southern California 
of a city 300 miles long and 75 miles wide. 
And it is promoting the concept of painting 
the motto “Servicing the Los Angeles Mega- 


12 million people by 1980, with millions 
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More in the remainder of southern Cali- 
fornia, producing the biggest collection of 
Suburbs in the world. The key to free move- 
ment within the area will be the helicopter, 
believes. 
Expansion 

LAA will put the first two jet helicopters 
in operation next week, and the third and 
fourth will follow along shortly. LAA gradu- 
ally will add new segments. Service to Cata- 

Island and Newport Beach are sched- 
uled for the first half of this year, Oxnard 
in Ventura County and Canoga Park in the 
West end of the San Fernando Valley for 
the second half. A downtown Los Angeles 

1 will be added in 1963, then a route 
to San Diego by way of downtown Los An- 
Beles, Pasadena, and Pomona. 

Both the S-61 and the S-55 are designed 
for fast conversion to all cargo, or part cargo, 
Part passenger. This helps to cover costs, 
Since a flight can go out in the morning 
jammed with mail and cargo and return with 


Passengers. 
Cost-conscious 
Los Angeles Airways was founded in 1944 
and was certificated by the Civil Aeronautics 
in 1947, becoming the world’s first 
Scheduled helicopter airline. Airmail sery- 
ice was begun on October 1, 1947, and later 
LAA began carrying air express by heli- 
Copter. Passenger service began November 
22, 1954. The line pioneered a network 
System of copter service—to 20 heliports in 
a 65-mile radius. 
Il. TEST CASE 
Congress cut the subsidy of LAA and other 
helicopter airlines because it was concerned 
Over the large amount of subsidy paid for 
hauling only a limited number of passen- 
Sers, and in New York and Chicago, on only 
a few high-density runs. CAB has limited 
the number to three deliberately because it 
upon the scheduled airport-to-city 
helicopter operations as experimental. 
A case is pending, however, that gives CAB 
& chance to take a new look at the question 
Of expanding services. In the examiner's 
stage are eight applications to pro- 
Vide service in the Washington-Baltimore 
area. This would be to-downtown 
linking the two cities with surround- 
ing airports—Friendship Airport (serving 
both Washington and Baltimore), National 
A (near downtown Washington), and 
the new Dulles International Airport south- 
West of Washington. 
ane Assessment 
case, CAB ts assessing prospects 
that future helicopter operations can be 
tesupporting. It is considering the per- 
ormance and economics of existing, new, 
and future copters. 
If the new turbine-powered craft is con- 
to offer good prospects of profitable 
Or near-profitable operations, the Board 
may not only authorize a Washington- 
timore service, but also begin acting on 
Bome 80 other applications pending for sery- 
ice In other cities. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Copr or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES, —The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
on of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
semimonthly during the sessions 
Of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b, BAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
Brams, or illystrations may be inserted in 
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the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Rxconp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement Is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6}4-point 
type; and all rollcaus shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m, in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed In the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight, 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections — The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
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unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks; Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters. -The Official Report- 
EC In ME 
script and prepare headings for ma 
be printed in the Ap and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 8 
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Young Americans Learn, Live, and Serve 
Through 4-H 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, Na- 
tional 4-H Club Week will be celebrated 
this year from March 3-10, and it is 
Most appropriate that a period is set 
aside each year to commend the mem- 
bers of this outstanding youth organ- 
ization. Nearly 244 million young Amer- 
icans belong to 4-H Clubs, and they are 
fully deserving of our encouragement, 
respect, and support. These youngsters 
through their 4-H Club activities are 
Preparing themselves to be the type of 
Citizen America must have if we are to 
1 our place of leadership in the 


From a rather humble beginning 
around the turn of the century, the ex- 
ve system of 4-H Clubs is now 
Worldwide and more than 50 countries 
have adopted all or part of the 4-H plan. 
major groups are largely respon- 
Sible for this phenomenal growth—The 
Cooperative Extension Service of the 
U.S, Department of Agriculture and 
State land-grant colleges and univer- 
sites, the National 4-H Club Foundation, 
and the National 4-H Service Committee. 
These groups have joined together in 
their common desire to assist H mem- 
bers to utilize their talents and abilities 
to the fullest possible extent, to teach 
them to make use of science in farming 
and homemaking, and to encourage them 
to efficiently serve their community, 
tate, and Nation. 
tion and guidance are provided 
at the local level by county agents, home 
tion agents, 4-H leaders, par- 
€nts, businessmen, teachers, and older 
4-H’ers who give unstintingly of their 
time and effort to make this program a 
Success. In the Second Congressional 
District of Kentucky, which I have the 
nor to represent, we are fortunate in 
having a great many men and women 
Who devote themselves to 4-H Club work 
and the success of their efforts is ap- 
Parent in the many awards won by Ken- 
4-H members. These leaders cer- 
tainly deserve our wholehearted grati- 
tude for the contribution they are mak- 
to a stronger America through the 
youth of our Nation. The 4-H Club 
Program is one of the finest methods I 
know of for achieving an informed, 
Courageous and public-spirited citizenry. 
Shortly after World War II, a na- 
tional committee of extension workers 
Spent 2 years considering various AH 
Postwar programs. One of the guide- 
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posts for developing future 4-H programs 
which came out of this study was “Serv- 
ing as Citizens in Maintaining World 
Peace.” From this idea the Interna- 
tional Farm Youth Exchange program 
was started, since the young people and 
their leaders reasoned that an exchange 
of rural youth between the United States 
and other countries would help to clear 
up misconceptions between peoples, and 
promote understanding of each others’ 
aims and problems. Participants in the 
IFYE program actually live and work 
on farms and in rural communities in 
this country and other countries for 
about 6 months. The U.S. delegates who 
go abroad and the exchangees who come 
here are thus able to acquire a closer 
acquaintance with their hosts and their 
host country. When these young men 
and women return home they carry on 
an extensive reporting program to share 
their experiences with others. These 
4-H’ers are truly grassroots ambassa- 
dors, and are contributing in a very ef- 
fective manner to better world under- 
standing. 

The continuing theme of National 
4-H Club Week is “Learn, Live, Serve 
Through 4-H,” and, in my opinion, it 
clearly expressed the high ideals and 
purposes to which these young people 
have dedicated themselves. 4-H Club 
members learn numerous skills which 
will assist them in later life, they strive 
to live each day in a manner which 
will reflect credit upon themselves, their 
families, and their organization, and it 
is through service that these young 
people put into practice the training 
they have received in their 4-H Club 
projects. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed a pleasure 
to extend my very best wishes to the 
members of the 4-H Clubs and their 
leaders, and to wish them continued 
success in all their endeavors. 


Go, America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD a very appropriate editorial 
written by one of the most outstanding 
publishers in the southwest, the Honor- 
able Carl Estes, publisher of the Long- 
view Daily News: 

Go, AMERICA 
(By Carl L. Estes) 

That which is truly great is accomplished 
only with patience and perseverance. In 
putting a man into orbit and bringing him 


safely back to earth, the United States has 
to 


that these qualities of character and per- 
formance bring rewards. 

The hero of the man-in-space show is 
Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., the first Amer- 


whom the Nation could be proud. 

Astronaut Glenn, at the very apex of his 
glory, credited his success to teamwork— 
thereby acknowledging that it was the work 
of a great team that put him into triple orbit 
and safely returned him to earth. How 
truly American in spirit is his attitude. He 
has proved, in deed and word, his worthiness 
to undertake this great trailblazing mission. 

That America was not the first Nation to 
orbit a man is beside the point. That which 
has been done earlier in secret has been and 
still is of no value to man's progress. The 
American effort, full details of which have 
been known to the world at all stages, has 
become the world’s pace setter for space ex- 
ploration. The peoples of the world must 
look to the United States for leadership and 
knowledge in this new sea because there 
is no other source of such knowledge avall- 
able to m. 

The U States has moved slowly in the 
field of space technology, by some compari- 
sons, but there is evidence for all the world 
to see that we have moved deliberately. Ten 
times, we could have launched the space- 
ship from its pad at Canaveral. But pa- 
tience prevailed, and the perseverance of a 
Marine pilot and the industrial, engineering, 
scientific, and managerial experts who 
worked as a team on this project delivered 
a successful performance. 

Old Glory waves proudly today. Another 
spaceship is at Canaveral and is being fitted 
for a second orbital flight. Others are in 
preparation. Astronauts in teams will fol- 
low in 1963. The United States never lacked 
confidence, but today the world has seen our 
confidence confirmed in achievement. We 
cannot look ahead through the eyes and 
mind of a Robert Fulton, or the Wright 
brothers, or a Charles Lindbergh, but we 
have the faith to believe that Colonel Glenn 
and company see out there in the new sea of 
space great new opportunities for man's 
progress and welfare, 


In this faith, we say: Go, America. 


Peter Rodino III’s Little-People-to-Little- 
People Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


or Bawa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very much impressed by the remarks of 
my colleague, the Honorable PETER 
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Roprno, which appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of February 15 concern- 
ing the little-people-to-little-people pro- 
gram. 

I would like, first of all, to express 
my congratulations to Congressman 
Roprno’s 10-year-old son, Peter, for giv- 
ing expression to this idea and, of course, 
to Congressman Rop mo for recognizing 
its potential-and for giving encourage- 
ment for its application. 

The children and youth of our country, 
surprisingly, are not deaf nor blind to 
the problems confronting the world 
today. Though their grasp and under- 
standing of the complexities of these 
problems are at times incomplete and 
even sometimes naive, still we cannot 
help but recognize the basicity of their 
concern over such things as peace and 
war. After all, it is their future that is 
at stake and they have every right to 
take an interest in our efforts. 

I, too, have received many letters from 
the children of Hawaii expressing their 
concern over world events. Their plea 
for world peace is an inspiration—a 
guide to the trees in this forest of con- 
gressional activities. 

The people-to-people program has 
been preempted exclusively for adult 
participation and promotion. It serves 
a useful and valuable purpose, and I am 
happy to say that the State of Hawaii 
has risen to the challenges of this pro- 
gram as evidenced by its sister city af- 
filiations and student and businesmen 
exchange programs. The little-people- 
to-little-people program would be an ap- 
propriate corollary to the adult program. 
It has great merit and is certainly de- 
serving of all encouragement. 


Hands Off Relief, Uncle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I at- 
tach herewith an editorial from the New 
York Daily News regarding a speech by 
New York State Senator Henry A. Wise 
who is from my district. He is chairman 
of the welfare committee of the New York 
Senate, knows his subject thoroughly and 
is a recognized authority on the many 
abuses that have grown up in welfare. 
I hope the Members of the House will 
read this brief editorial: 

Hanns orr RELIEF, UNCLE 

Speaking of Uncle Sam, State Senator 
Henry A. Wise, Republican, Watertown, 
made a remarkable speech in the senate 
& few days ago on relief and the reasons 
why it ts so widely and increasingly abused. 

Senator Wise has studied the subject for 
at least 10 years. His conclusion is that the 
chief villain in the relief-abuse drama is 
the Federal Government. 

The Government puts up billions a year 
to help the States pay their relief costs. 
Since Federal aid always means more or less 
Federal control, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare insists on pretty 
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much dictating the ways in which ae, States 
shall spend relief funds. 

Result: “Myriad procedural detatis and 
mountains of paperwork” keep local wel- 
fare workers, no matter how able, from han- 
dling each case as they know it should be 
handled. Uniformity is enforced from 
Washington, on pain of the State’s losing its 
share of the Federal relief funds. 

What can the ordinary taxpayer do about 
all this? He can at least (1) pressure his 
State legislators to fight Washington's con- 
tinual butting-in on State management of 
relief, and (2) pressure his Senators and 
Representatives to fight the HEW's endless 
grabbing for more power, more money and 
more people on its already swollen payrolls. 

Ordinary taxpayers in million lots had 
better do those things, persistently, if they 
want these relief abuses ever to stop, even 
in part. 


The House Is Big Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Adrian 
ee Daily Telegram of February 21, 


Tue House Is Bio ENOUGH 


The House Judiciary Committee has just 
approved a bill to increase the size of the 
House and thereby save the seats of some 
Members who face the peril of redistricting. 
It is a familiar device. And attempts to use 
it are made every time the Federal census 
shows the need to redistrict because of pop- 
ulation changes in the States. 

The House now has 437 Members, includ- 
ing 2 added to give seats to Hawaii and 
Alaska, But under present laws the number 
is to revert to 435. Meanwhile the census 
count shows that 16 States must lose seats 
and 9 gain. Michigan is entitled to one 
new seat. Massachusetts is scheduled to lose 
two seats; Pennsylvania three; Missouri, 
Illinois and some others one each. 

A number of bills were introduced last 
year to increase the size of the House and 
thereby save seats for the States threatened 
with loss. One would have increased the 
House to 469 Members and spared any State 
from loss. This measure and others aroused 
so much ridicule that they were shelved. 

The bill just approved by the Judiciary 
Committee calls for much less expansion in 
the size of the House than last year's meas- 
ures. It has the backing of Speaker McCor- 
Mack. That is not at all surprising since it 
would save one seat for Massachusetts, his 
home State. It is supoprted by Representa- 
tive Prancis WALTER and Representative WIL- 
LIAM GREEN, both Pennsylvania Democrats. 
Under it Pennsylvania would lose two seats 
instead of the scheduled three. Representa- 
tive Morsan Moviper, Democrat, of Missouri, 
also likes the bill. It would save a seat for 
Missouri. 

A year ago the late Speaker of the House, 
Sam Rayburn, refused to support any of the 
schemes to enlarge the House membership. 
He said the House was already too big. In- 
creasing it to save the seats of certain Mem- 
bers would only dilute the voting power of 
other State delegations. Morever, increasing 
the size of the House is only a dodge to avoid 
the effects of population shifts. 

We hope the Michigan delegation will stand 
fast against this attempt to dilute its voting 
power. 


February 27 
A Farmer’s Answer to the Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the highlights of a speech 
made last evening by Mr. Fred Bohn at 
the annual congressional banquet spon- 
sored by the Pennsylvania Farmers’ As- 
sociation, which this year was held at 
the Annapolis Hotel in Washington. 

A very fine program was presented and 
all present had the opportunity of learn- 
ing firsthand what the farmers are 
thinking today not only about the econ- 
omy of the Nation but the farm pro- 
grams in force, and proposed legislation 
which would not only affect the farmers 
but practically every citizen in our coun- 
try. 

One hears many pros and cons con- 
cerning the effect. of Federal controls 
over the farmers, and it was a distinct 
pleasure to attend this fine meeting and 
learn firsthand from the farmers them- 
selves what they are thinking and what 
they intend to do about it. 

It is hardly necessary to point out 
that the soil and those who develop it 
are not only the most vital part of our 
economy, but that of practically every 
other nation in the world. It has often 
been pointed out that coal and steel 
are the sinews of war, but without the 
products and foodstuffs from the soil 
our men and our women would not have 
the physical requirements to meet any 
emergency, not alone the vital require- 
ments of everyday life. 

The Pennsylvania Farmers’ Associa- 
tion is one of the finest of its kind in 
the United States. Its membership is 
composed of citizens who are not only 
interested in the farm and its problems, 
but who in many instances have an ac- 
tive and important part in the economy, 
business, industrial, and civic life of the 
area in which they live. 

One might say facetiously that these 
farmers “have their feet on the ground,” 
but the fact of the matter is that they 
actually do have their feet on the ground 
most of the time and they know where 
they are going and what they want. 

As real Americans, these farmers know 
and exemplify the principle that regard- 
less of their own personal and com- 
munity feelings the welfare of their 
country is paramount. 

Mr. G. A. Biggs is president of the 
Pennsylvania Farmers’ Association, 
which has its headquarters at Camp 
Hill, Pa. Its vice president is Mr. Paul 
R. Anthony, and Mr. Hollis A. Hatfield is 
the secretary-treasurer. 

I might mention, Mr. Speaker, that 
among the many dignitaries present last 
evening was my good friend, the Hon- 
orable Miles Horst, former Pennsylvania 
secretary of agriculture, and more re- 
cently before his retirement a special 
assistant to one of the Secretaries of 
Agriculture in Washington. 
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While there were many excellent 
Speeches and presentations at last 
night’s congressional dinner sponsored 
by the Pennsylvania Farmers’ Associa- 
tion, at this time I would like to insert 
in the Recorp the highlights of the 
Speech made by Mr. Fred Bohn. Mr, 
Bohn is one of the prominent dairy 
farmers in Berks County, Pa., a county 
which is known throughout the United 
States as one of the finest agricultural 
areas in our country. 

Highlights of Mr. Bohn’s address are 
as follows: 

A FARMER ANSWERS TO THE FARM PROBLEM 

Chairman, Senators, Representatives, farm 
members, ladies and gentlemen, as a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Farmers Association, 
Which is affiliated with the American Farm 
Bureau Federation—the Nation's largest 
farm organization—I am going to try in my 
humble way to give to you the highlights 
Of the Farm Bureau cropland retirement 
Program for a free and prosperous agricul- 
ture; also, the highlights of the present ad- 
ministration’s farm bill. 

CHART 1 


Our objective is for a high net farm in- 
come. We farmers have been used as a 
Cushion for other segments of business, in- 
cluding some of our own finished products. 
For instance, when a product goes up in 
Price, our share is small and in some cases 
nil; and on the other hand, when prices 

P. we absorb the greatest share of the 
drop and a lot of times 100 percent—labor 
and industry help to absorb the increase 

neglect to take their share of the drop 
in price. The usual reason given for this is 
Surplus; forgetting that we also have, at the 
same time, a surplus of labor that would 
Work for less if it were not for organized 

r. Maybe we should call our surpluses 
Unused commodities to correspond to the 
me (Labor is subsidized by wel- 
are, 


Our Congressmen, Pavut Dacus and Frank 
Carr, have introduced our program. Some 
Of the highlights are as follows: 


CHART 2 
1. Opportunity for renewal of conservation 
e. 


, Fesery 


2. Authorized new long-term contracts for 
cropland retirement on a voluntary basis. 
If this cannot be accomplished, establish the 
Additional acreage, to be retired under an- 


nual contracts, to meet the overall retire- 


ment goal. 

3. Eliminate wheat allotments. __ 

Due to the 15-acre exemption and a guar- 
anteed higher price, many farmers who never 
Brew wheat, or whose allotment was less 

15 acres, planted the 15 acres. 

4. Put price support on corn at 90 percent 
Of the previous 3-year market price or 65 
Percent of parity, whichever is higher. 

5. Price support for wheat, soybeans, and 
Other feed grains to be based on support 
level of corn for economical reasons—for in- 

ce during the 20 years (1930-49) when 
Wheat was fed in greater volume, average 
Wheat prices exceeded average corn prices by 

cents, or 26 percent. Over the last 5 
years, during which little wheat was fed, 
Wheat prices averaged 76 cents or 72 per- 
cent above corn prices. During 1961, wheat 
Prices averaged 80 cents or 80 percent above 
corn prices. History suggests, that if wheat 
and other grain prices are permitted to 
deturn to normal relationships, wheat will 
again be fed. 

6. Prohibit CCC from selling products for 
domestic use at less than 115 percent of cur- 
rent support price, plus carrying charges, 
Unless they are replaced, by comparable open 
Market purchases. I feel this grain was 

Ught to support the then current price 
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and not to be used later to depress or make 
an artificial price for cooperators as well as 
noncooperators. 

7. Relate dairy support prices to average 
market prices during the immediate preced~ 
ing 3 years. This affords protection as 
well as a base. We will seek constructive 
changes in the dairy price support program, 
and vigorously oppose legislative or admin- 
istrative controls to restrict the volume of 
production or marketing of any farm prod- 
uct or commodity not now under contracts. 

8. Strengthening bargaining power of all 
farmers. 

According to our Secretary of Agriculture 
we had this privilege in the thirties but failed 
to take advantage of the opportunity, mainly 
because we were not organized sufficiently 
and of our financial condition at the time, 
and that the Government program looked 
like an easy and quick way out of the 
depression, 

We feel at present that we are organized 
sufficiently, through our cooperatives and 
our associations and the like, to handle our 
commodities on a marketing and bar 
system. This may take time and some Gov- 
ernment help, but I assure you it will not 
cost the taxpayers near as much as the 
present proposed program. 

Much of the trouble in agriculture is due 
to extreme fluctuation in price. Yet, the 
nutritional value to consumers does not 
change with price fluctuations, and the re- 
tail price often does not change a corre- 
sponding amount. 

Prices of many agriculture commodities 
can be established in advance of production, 
if contracts between producers and proces- 
sors are in effect. Also, producer can nego- 
tiate for delivery terms, payment terms, 
methods of grading, payment differentials 
for grades, and so forth, 

CHART 3—HIGHLIGHTS OF THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S FARM PROGRAM 


1. Land retirement—mandatory. 

2. Establishes a national dairy program. 

3. Authorizes quotas on producers of 
turkeys, and turkey hatching eggs and milk. 

4. Establish minimum allotments and 
quotas for individual producers, including 
those in milk deficit areas and in Federal 
milk marketing order areas, based on any 
12-month period that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture sees fit. 

5. Penglties for overproduction of milk— 
up to $2.75 hundredweight and for viola- 
tion of recordkeeping (1 year and/or 
$2,000). 

6. Set price support between 0 and 90 per- 
cent of parity. The proposed level of support 
remains the same for 1962 as 1961. Present 
floor of 75 percent of parity would go out, and 
a new 0 to 90 percent would be used at the 
Secretary of Agriculture’s discretion. 

7. Authorizes compulsory checkoff for 
market research and promotion for milk. 

We are doing this now through our Ameri- 
can Dairy Association. Most dairy farmers 
cooperate 1 month out of the year but 
feel that every month is too much. I guess 
we will have to threaten them like our 
Secretary of Agriculture proposed to do if 
we don't accept his program. 

8. Farmers choice—in case of milk. Ninety 
percent of parity with quotas, or 0-90 per- 
cent, In case of feed grains and wheat, the 
administrations program or no program, 
with the Secretary of Agriculture to sell 
10,000 tons of feed grains and 200 million 
bushels of wheat on the market, 

This is not the answer, 


CHART 4—A YARDSTICK FOR MEASURING FARM 
PROGRAMS 
Government programs for agriculture 
should: 
1. Increase economic opportunity for farm 
people. 
2. Promote efficiency in farming. 
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3. Adhere to the competitive principle. 

4. Be consistent with the law of supply 
and demand. 

5, Strengthen the free market system. 

6. Stimulate market expansion. 

7. Encourage soll, water conservation, 

8. Insure our ability to feed and cloth 
an increasing population. 

Government programs should not: 

Open the way to price fixing. 

, Stimulate excessive production, 

. Permit development of monopolies. 

. Erode individual freedom. 

. Freeze historical production patterns. 

. Encourage use of substitutes. 

Shift adjustment burdens from one pro- 
ducer group to another. 

8. Increase farm production cost. 

9. Make farmers dependent on Govern- 
ment payments. 

Our program to increase farmers bargain- 
ing power will be explained and illustrated 
further by a set of slides. At present, we are 
in the process of bargaining for the process- 
ing of apples and tomatoes. 

SUMMARY 


When President Kennedy outlined the ad- 
ministration's new farm commodity pro- 
gram in his message to Congress he noted 
that they “could become effective only after 
they are approved democratically by a two- 
thirds majority in a producer referendum." 

But the fact is that these farmer referen- 
dums would by no means be free, in the 
sense that a citizen going to the polls to 
yote on an issue is under no outside pres- 
sure to vote either way. That is because 
the Government has served notice on 
farmers that if they reject the new farm 
program, it will throw on the market 10 
million tons of surplus feed grains and 200 
million bushels of wheat from the vast Fed- 
eral surplus stock. 

The Americafi Farm Bureau Federation 
has applied, and properly so, some 
language to this choice offered the farmer. 
“The use of Government stock of grain,” 
it says, “* * * to compel farmers to accept 
proposed control programs’ amounts to 
“naked coercion” and “makes a mockery of 
°* * * democratic farm referendums.” 

Now there are plenty of us farmers who 
would be willing, without hesitation, to 
vote down the still more regimented system 
of agriculture the administration is propos- 
ing, and to start from scratch with no Fed- 
eral planning and crop controls at all—if 
they had a free choice. 

But there, staring us in the face, are those 
surplus millions of tons of grain. They are 
there, they exist, and it cannot be ignored 
that in some manner they are going to have 
to be liquidated. They exist, however, as 
the accumulations of years of Federal farm 
policy mismanagement and, because that 
is so, it is natural of the Government to say, 
now, that if the farmers turn down the new 
farm program these grains will suddenly 
be dumped on the market. 

The Farm Bureau program was developed 
by farmers and for farmers. The admin- 
istration’s program was developed by the 
Government and for the Government, Our 
program is for a free and prosperous agricul- 
ture, not an agriculture controlled by the 
Government. Our program Is positive. We 
are moving ahead in the area of increasing 
the farmers bargaining power, This is a 
program that is developed, financed, con- 
trolled, and operated by farmers and for 
farmers and for the Government, not by the 
Government. This is the answer for a free 
and prosperous agriculture for tomorrow. 

Finally, to you Congressmen, help give us 
enabling legislation so that we can enjoy 
& high net farm income along with lower 
taxes for the consumer. Be our servants, 
and don't let the Government make servants, 
or rather slaves, out of us farmers. 


“1 Crm De 
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TV for Rural Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill, concerning cer- 
tain amendments to the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934. I believe these amend- 
ments are necessary to protect the in- 
terest of all Americans and to insure 
that their wide area VHF television 
service is maintained and not weakened 
or destroyed. My action is prompted by 
the grave danger that millions of peo- 
ple—a great many of them farmers and 
ranchers—face the imminent possibility 
of losing all television service or ending 
up with a degraded technical quality of 
television service. 

I am greatly concerned about the re- 
cent proposals of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission which could result 
in all television, nationwide, being 
switched from VHF channels to UHF 
channels. My concern is shared by 
other Members who have expressed 
themselves on this threat and have also 
introduced bills and resolutions on this 
very matter, Our distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Alabama, 
Mr. Roserts, has introduced a bill, H.R. 
9267, and my bill is a companion meas- 
ure, I endorse the remarks that Con- 
gressman Rozerts made in the RECORD 
on September 19, 1961, on this matter, 
for I believe that what is at stake here 
is a matter of important public policy 
with complex issues that will have far- 
reaching effects on the future of televi- 
sion service in our country. 

The threat facing the American tele- 
vision system is contained in FCC docket 
No. 14229. The stated objective of this 
proposal is to expand television service 
by encouraging the use of UHF—ultra 
high frequency—channels. I will sup- 
port meaningful efforts to increase tele- 
vision service to the American people, 
but I must oppose any plan which would 
take consistently good television service 
away from millions of families who now 
receive it. I am convinced that the 
FCC’s plan as stated will do just that— 
provide less service and a technically in- 
ferior service. Therefore, I must add 
my strenuous opposition to that which 
has already been expressed and oppose 
FCC docket No. 14229. 

In docket No. 14229 the FCC is pro- 
posing to switch VHF stations to UHF 
channels through a process known as 
“deintermixture” to all-UHF. This 
means that VHF stations—which have 
been serving their communities for many 
years—will be forced to broadcast on a 
UHF channel regardless of whether they 
want to do so and despite the fact that 
this new UHF channel will be unable to 
provide service over the same wide rural 
areas that the existing VHF channel 
reaches 


The FCC plans initially to start a dan- 
gerous chain reaction to an all-UHF na- 
tionwide television system by switching 
VHF stations to UHF channels in eight 
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communities. These eight areas are 
Montgomery, Ala.; Madison, Wis.; Rock- 
ford, II.; Champaign, II.; Hartford, 
Conn.: Erie, Pa.; Binghampton, N.Y. 
and Columbia, S. C. 

The FCC has stated that it will pro- 
pose later that other communities lose 
their VHF stations and go all-UHF. 
Regions of the country would be switched 
to all-UHF and ultimately the entire 
country. 

Like a chain reaction the progressive 
switch of VHF stations to UHF channels 
would leave a trail of television service 
destroyed or deteriorated. Millions will 
lose their sole source of TV service, mil- 
lions more will lose their choice of serv- 
ice, and those who will be able to receive 
the new UHF channel will have less re- 
liable reception than present VHF 
service. 

Within the vast areas of television 
blackout live the farmers and ranchers 
who make up much of the economy of 
my State. It is these people who are 
extremely dependent on wide area VHF 
television service for weather news, feed 
and crop reports, market information 
and other important reports essential to 
the intelligent conduct of their business. 
It is in the public interest that this serv- 
ice is now available via the wide area 
VHF television service and yet the FCC 
proposes to take away the only oppor- 
tunity many of these farmers and ranch- 
ers have to receive this service because 
the UHF channels just will not reach 
out far enough with a signal to provide 
these programs. The FCC apparently 
belleves that increased competition 
would result, with a larger number of 
stations in small communities, But the 
history of television broadcasting thus 
far hardly warrants such a conclusion. 
My concern, therefore, is very great that 
the public interest of those people who 
will lose service or receive a degraded 
service is being completely ignored by 
the FCC. However, I cannot ignore the 
serious implications of the Commission’s 
all-UHF drive. 

It seems to me that neither the VHF 
channels nor the UHF channels alone 
can provide adequately for television’s 
future without compromising the exist- 
ing technical standards and in so doing 
destroy or deteriorate existing consist- 
ently good television service. I have 
been told, however, that VHF and UHF— 
all 82 channels—are necessary to pro- 
tect existing service and still allow room 
for television’s growth. It would seem 
then that the intelligent approach would 
be to use the 12 VHF channels and the 
70 UHF channels together, side by side 
in the same communities and areas. 

To successfully effectuate a VHF-UHF 
side-by-side approach, the FCC should 
have authority to require that all tele- 
sion sets shipped in interstate commerce 
be capable of receiving all channels—the 
present 70 UHF and the present 12 
VHF. This would help to eliminate the 
“root problem” of receiver incompata- 
bility and insure the final success of the 
side-by-side method of television alloca- 
tions. 

My bill provides for amendments to 
the Communications Act of 1934, which 
would protect existing wide area VHF 
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television service, serving vast rural 
areas, allow for expansion of tele- 
vision via the UHF channels and insure 
their successful operation side by side 
with the VHF channels in the same 
communities through all-channel re- 
ceivers. This would truly serve the pub- 
lic interest now and guarantee the pro- 
tection of the public interest in the fore- 
seeable future, 


Representative Loser Acts To Assure for 
Glenn, Congressional Medal of Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the Members of Congress were pleased 
to honor a national hero, Lt. Col. John 
H. Glenn, the first American to achieve 
orbital flight. Today I am introducing 
in the House of Representatives a bill 
to further honor this great American 
with the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
I think it is only fitting and proper that 
we do this. This great American per- 
formed a service for his country far be- 
yond his call of duty. His every moment 
of orbital flight was fraught with un- 
known dangers, but he was calm, alert, 
and courageous throughout, He has 
opened an uncharted sea for his coun- 


The Nashville Banner, on Saturday, 
February 24, 1962, published an excellent 
editorial on this subject. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am including this fine editorial. It fol- 
lows: 

REPRESENTATIVE LOSER ACTS TO ASSURE FOR 
GLENN, CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL Or HONOR 
Due recognition will have honored heroism 

in a particularly appropriate way when, as 

now appears certain, the Congressional Medal 

of Honor is bestowed on Lt. Col. John H. 

Glenn—whose achievement in space America 

and the world still are celebrating. And Mid- 

dle Tennessee is gratified that the legislation 

to that end will be introduced by Fifth Dis- 
trict Representative J. CARLTON LOSER, 

No less in keeping with the magnitude of 
the national triumph warranting this ac- 
claim is the further resolution, likewise sug- 
gested by the Banner, Wednesday, to desig- 
nate February 20 as John H. Glenn Day for 
perpetual reminder of an extent which in 
point of scientific achievement, and its pat- 
tern in the best of the human spirit, is un- 
surpassed in the national annals. 

There is no question as to the propriety of 
this dual recognition. Correcting the im- 
pression—a misconception—that the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor is bestowed only 
for wartime feats of heroism in combat, Rep- 
resentative Loser has reminded that it was 
awarded Admiral Richard E. Byrd in 1926 for 
his Polar exploration. 

That bestowal was in order, expressing ad- 
miration and gratitude for extraordinary 
service—an achievement in human courage, 
indeed, and advancing American progress in 
the realm of science. It was exploration of 
the earth. With unexceeded dedication, in 
service beyond the call of duty, Colonel Glenn 
was exploring the uncharted areas of time 
and space, 
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It was an extraordinary—yea, phenome- 
nal—accomplishment, incorporating in it all 
the human heart can know of intrepid chal- 
lenge, and unconquerable faith. It warrants, 
indeed, the formal acknowledgement which 
ania be reserved, ideally, for that caliber of 

en. 

In urging that, Representative LOSER 
Speaks beyond question the sentiment of his 
district, his State, and his Nation. 


Rewarding Political Expediency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Monroe 
9 8 Evening News of February 23, 

5 POLITICAL EXPEDIENCY 


Ever since 1912, the membership of the 
Federal House of Representatives has stood 
at 435. During his tenure, the late House 
Speaker Rayburn stubbornly fought off re- 
Peated attempts to increase the membership. 
Every time there is a decennial census some 
States lose Representatives and some gain— 
depending upon the proportionate gains and 
losses of population. The reasoning behind 

e rule at fixing the membership was that 

there were too many Members the body 
Would become unwieldy. 

Because of the fixed membership, States 
have been given the legal duty of redistrict- 

when their representation changes. As 

& stimulant to see that congressional dis- 
ts within a State were representative, 
the law added that if a State which lost 

Representatives didn’t redraw its congres- 

sional districts in accordance with some 

Plan, the entire congressional delegation 

Would have to run at large, a very difficult 
and expensive procedure for candidates, 

Now there is a proposal to add three addi- 
tional seats to the body, and if it weren't 
for the powerful position that Speaker JOHN 

Mack, Of Massachusetts, holds, the 

Measure probably would be buried. Fifteen 

Of the 16 States which lost strength as a re- 

Sult of the 1960 census have completed their 

dedletrieting. Massachusetts, because of a 

®adlock in the State legislature, has not. 

This has raised the specter that all Congress- 

Men in the State—including Speaker 

> Cormacg—would have to run at large this 

all. In all probability, this would give one 

Rares or the other a clean sweep in the elec- 

lon—a. risk neither is willing to take. 

So, to ball out the Massachusetts politi- 

ns who haye been unable to come to a 

Consensus as 15 other States have done, 

the bill would cut Massachusetts’ loss of two 

Seats in Congress to one. In addition, 

uri and Pennsylvania, who are unhappy 
about the redistricting done in their States, 

Would add two more seats. Thus, House 

Than bership would be increased to 438. 

is, no doubt, will hardly be a popular 
aoe with the 13 States which have re- 

pportioned in good faith. 
re certainly this is a sterling example of 
warding civic irresponsibility. It is to be 
Wondered what State in 1970 will want to 
. in order not to lose a congressional 
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Governor Rockefeller Proposes Federal 
Union of Free Peoples 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
February 10 issue of the Washington 
Post carried an editorial commenting on 
the forward-looking and hopeful atti- 
tude of Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, of New 
York, regarding a Federal union of free 
peoples. The newspaper states quite 
accurately that Mr. Rockefeller’s pro- 
posal “reaches far beyond what is cus- 
tomarily heard from candidates for po- 
litical office.” 

This is a moment in which uncommon 
courage in political candidates is urgent- 
ly needed. 

The editorial follows: 


GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER PROPOSES FEDERAL 
UNION OF FREE PEOPLES 


Governor Rockefeller has committed him- 
self to work for extension of the American 
concept of federalism to the free world. His 
proposal, as expounded at Harvard Univer- 
sity, is that the Federal idea has given the 
people of this country the freedom, diversity 
and creativity essential to progress in the 
modern world, and that this means of attain- 
ing a balance between liberty and security 
is as applicable to the free world as it was to 
the 13 American Colonies in 1787 * * that 
the tested and proved principles of federal- 
ism offer a key to a new world order. 

The Federal idea, by Mr. Rockefeller's defi- 
nition, is a “concept of government by which 
a sovereign people—for their greater prog- 
ress and protection—yield a portion of their 
sovereignty to a political system that has 
more than one center of sovereign power, 
energy, and creativity.” It leaves broad 
scope for “the free play of individual initia- 
tive, private enterprise, social institutions, 
political organizations, and voluntary asso- 
ciations—all operating within the framework 
of law and principles affirming the dignity 
and freedom of man.“ 

The federalism for which he speaks fos- 
ters diversity within unity.” It “encourages 
creativity, imagination, and innovation in 
meeting the needs of the people.” It avoids 
excesses by dividing power between central 
and local governments and between execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial authorities. In 
some degrees it fosters competition among 
governments in meeting the needs of the 
people. 

Looking beyond the American experience, 
Mr. Rockefeller sees a harassed world in 
which all free peoples are confronted by 
some yery hard choices; (1) No nation today 
can defend its freedom or fulfill the aspira- 
tions of its people through its own resources 
alone; (2) the old patterns of the interna- 
tional order have been shattered; (3) the U.N. 
has not been able to shape a new world or- 
der; (4) communism is making a powerful 
bid to fill the vacuum that has been left by 
the passing of the old order and the failure of 
the free world to put anything in its place. 

Governor Rockefeller is very positive in 
his belief that the answer to this perilous 
situation can be found in “the Federal idea.” 
While recognizing the hopeful progress made 
through the European Common Market and 
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the growth of regional organization, he chal- 
lenges the free world to a faster pace in 
order to meet the common danger. 

What he urges at this time is a “common 
commitment to some basic principles and 
purposes.” These would include assurance 
of freedom for the individual, removal of 
the barriers to commerce, unity in defense, 
movement toward some form of common 
taxation, and the gradual development of 
“authentically political forms of unity.” The 
United States is the natural leader of such a 
movement, he contends, because “our domi- 
nant commitment from our very birth as a 
nation has been to everlasting concern for 
the individual, his freedom and his dignity.” 

This is a powerful appeal to the American 
people as well as to our friends abroad. 
Presumably Mr, Rockefeller is staking his 
political future on a “grand design” that 
reaches far beyond what is customarily heard 
from candidates for political office. Apart 
from any partisan overtones in these 
speeches, he has eloquently challenged free 
peoples everywhere to arise to a new con- 
cept of their destiny. 


Farm Economist Takes Note of Feed 
Grain Program Slippages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, despite 
my repeated appeals for better adminis- 
tration, the “phantom acres” will again 
be paid for under the 1962 feed grain 
program, 

Those who still question that such 
“phantom acres” existed in the 1961 pro- 
gram should take note of a statement 
by G. E. Brandow, of Pennsylvania State 
University, president-elect of the Amer- 
ican Farm Economics Association. In 
an article published in a December 1961 
issue of the Journal of Farm Economies, 
Mr. Brandow summarizes the 1961 feed 
grain program. 

In it he makes reference to slippages— 
another term for phantom acres”— 
which were inconsistent with the Feed 
Grain Act and might have been reduced 
by appropriate administrative proced- 
ures. Here is the quotation from Mr. 
Brandow's article: 

Programs of this kind can be expected to 
be subject to certain slippages that cause 
the reduction in crop output to be less than 
the number of payment acres would imply. 
Some of the slippages in the 1961 program 
might have been avoided if more time had 
been available to put it into effect. Un- 
fortunately, such slippages, once permitted, 
probably must be lived with in later years. 

The first slippage was assigning to pro- 
ducers acreage bases that were higher than 
actual plantings in the base period 1959-60. 
The overrun was about 3.4 million acres for 
corn and 5.3 million acres for grain sor- 
ghums. The second slippage apparently was 
permitting land to be cropped that would 
have been idle, fallow, or pastured on the 
participating farms in the absence of a pro- 
gram. Both slippages were inconsistent with 
the Feed Grain Act and might have been 
reduced by appropriate administrative pro- 
cedures, 
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Tarif Bill Aims at Gradual Cuts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1962 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Record an analysis of President Ken- 
nedy’s trade expansion program that 
was published in February 25, 1962, edi- 
tions of the New York Times. I suggest 
it is instructive to those who seem to be 
bracing for some precipitous, unthinking 
reduction of tariffs. 

The article follows: 

Tarw? BILL Ants at GRADUAL Curs—AcTION 
Wovtp Nor Be Fast, Desprre PLan’s 
URGENCY 

(By Brendan M. Jones) 

Emphasis on the boldness and urgency of 
President Kennedy’s liberal trade program 
has created some impression that it will 
bring a precipitate reduction of tariffs. 

But a study of the bill (H.R, 9900) em- 
bodying the President's trade policy shows, 
however, that most proposed tariff cutting 
would be gradual. Under terms of the bill, 
much of this tariff cutting, even at the top 
rate of 50 percent, would extend over a 5- 
year period, 

In short, the reduction of tariff walls by 

as much as one-half would be a paring 

down, or erosive, process, rather than a 

knockdown, demolition operation. 

The new measure, which In effect would 
replace the present Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act expiring on June 30, would be- 
come effective on July 1. It is before the 
House Ways and Means Committee, which 
has scheduled hearings to start on March 5. 
Under provisions of the bill, it would take 
at least 6 months to prepare for a round 
of reciprocal tariff negotiations with other 
countries. 

Such negotiations, it has been indicated, 


extend to other major trading nations such 
as Canada and Japan. 

Latin American, African, and Asian na- 
tions, which the President's program partic- 
ularly seeks to benefit, also would be likely 
participants. 

Negotiations on a scale that would result 
in a substantial freeing of trade throughout 
world markets would cover in addition the 
greater part of United States and other coun- 
tries’ tariff rates. Even if the negotiations 
dealt with broad categories or groups of 
products, bargaining would involve more 
than 100 classifications on each of which 
the interests of a dozen or more countries 
would have to be considered. 

Since bargaining probably would last at 
least a year, it might be early 1964 before 
rate reductions under basic new agreements 
could be promulgated. 

REDUCTIONS IN STAGES 

Then, in accordance with the bill's for- 
mula, the reductions would be made in 
stages, or installments, over 5 years. Taking 
the average range of tariff rates that might 
be cut by the maximum one-half as 20 to 30 
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percent, the average reduction would be 2 
to 3 percentage points a year. 

The bill provides that such s reduction of 
tariffs need not be in equal amounts for each 
of the 5 years. The amounts of reduction 
in the first 2 or 3 years could be less than 
the average for the entire 5-year period as 
long as the total reduction was in effect at 
the end of that time. 

The first stages of reduction on items more 
sensitive than others to increased import 
competition could be made even more grad- 
ual than under the general formula. 

Whatever the procedure employed, the full 
effects of new tariff cuts under the earliest 
application of the proposed new law would 
not be felt until 1968 or early 1969. 

The overall purpose of this gradual reduc- 
tion of tariffs would be to allow similarly 
gradual adjustments to more competitive 
conditions by domestic producers. President 
Kennedy and other administration officials 
have noted that the amount of adjustment 
required would not be much different from 
what industry encounters from technological 
changes over a 5- to 7-year period. 

Although descriptions of the President’s 
trade policies as an urgent and bold new 
program have tended to obsecure the grad- 
ualness of proposed tariff reductions, they 
are essentially accurate. In terms of a large 
nation’s actions to meet broad economic and 
trade conditions in world markets, prepara- 
tions requiring 5 years or more to complete 
may still be relatively urgent. 

The President’s program is bold in the 
sense that it entails relatively drastic and 
extenslve changes to meet a world economic 
trend that has been building up for nearly 
10 years. 

Consequently, the President's program 
calls for a larger measure of real trade lib- 
eralization than in the past at a time when 
protective tarif sentiment has been gaining 
strength. 

In this relation, it is both bold and new. 
But, at the same time, it incorporates the 
principle of gradual tariff reduction for 
sound practical reasons, By contrast, a 
precipitate move for rapid tariff reduction 
could defeat the eventual goal, which is the 
development of a freer world trading system. 

Other measures for tariff reduction in addi- 
tion to the general 50 percent maximum are 
provided in the bill. These include special 
provisions for negotiation with the Euro- 

pean Common Market and for furthering 
Livery trade of Latin American countries that 
the United States is seeking to help eco- 
nomically, 
TARIFF ELIMINATION 

These measures would allow elimination of 
certain tariffs, notably those of 5 percent or 
less, if bargaining produced desirable con- 
cessions from the Common Market. 

The bill provides also for negotiation that 
would remove or reduce import restrictions 
other than tariffs. These other im- 
port restrictions, according to the definition 
in the bill, would include a limitation, pro- 
hibition or charge other than duty as well 
as the rate or form of an import classifica- 
tion. 

The principle of gradualness in tariff or 
other trade-barrier reduction, which is an 
essential part of the new trade program, is 
in harmony with the approach to freer trade 
within the Common Market. The European 
group's internal elimination of trade bar- 
riers, as well as its external tariff and agri- 
cultural integration, also has been scheduled 
on a gradual basis. 

The period provided for accomplishment of 
these various Common Market measures, al- 
though one-third completed for some ob- 
jectives, will not end until about 1970. 
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What the European Common Market 
Means to Kansans in General and 
Farmers in Particular 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 9, 1962, at the annual chamber of 
commerce dinner in Great Brend, Kans., 
the Honorable Alf M. London delivered 
the following speech entitled “What the 
European Common Market Means to 
Kansans in General and Farmers in Par- 
ticular.” I am sure that Governor Lan- 
don's remarks and ideas will be of in- 
terest to Members of Congress. 

The speech follows: 

WHAT THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 

MEANS TO KANSANS IN GENERAL AND FARM- 

ERS IN PARTICULAR 


The Democratic national chairman, build- 
ing votes for the next campaign, is reported 
in the press as picking “medical care for 
the elderly as the party’s most attractive 
issue in this year’s election.” 

Congressional leaders of both parties 
stress the most vital legislation is that dele- 
gating to our President broader responsibil- 
ity in negotiating practical and reasonable 
trade relations with the European Economic 
Community, called the Common Market, 
that is remaking Western Europe and the 
British Commonwealth. 

There is no doubt about the vital impor- 
tance to every American of the decisions the 
administration and the Congress will make 
on that tariff legislation. 

That will be a historic turning point in 
not only trade, but political relations that 
can, and probably will, mean the difference 
between peace and a nuclear war. 

The momentous problems involved in a 
sweeping and drastic change in our tariff 
policies is right smack dab in our Presi- 
dent's hands. 

No President has ever been able to drive 
successfully a three-horse administrative 
legislative program through tough, hard op- 
position. If one bogs down, the whole is 
affected. 

Facing strong opposition, any President 
must center on one major piece of legislation 
and say to his leaders: Here is where 
we stand and fight to the finish. 

The time is here for plain speaking and 
bold, vigorous leadership by our President. 

It is his Job to come straight to the matter 
of the massive impact the booming European 
Economic Community will have on world 
markets and political relations among all 
governments—friendly and unfriendly alike. 

Ifa of mutual cooperation can 
be developed, that will be a factor of im- 
mense importance in steadily strengthening 
the bonds between peoples determined to be 
free from imperial Communist domination. 

Therefore, I am ready to support our Pres- 
ident's expected request to Co for new 
broad and sweeping delegation of authority 
on the matter of trade agreements. 

After my National Press Club talk last 
month, the question was raised whether I am 
a Democrat or a Republican. The times are 
so perilous that I spoke then, as I do now, 
not as a Republican—of course not as s 
Democrat—simply as an American more con- 
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cerned about the crucial world position in 
Which we are involved than personal or party 
advantage. 

Mr, Kennedy is going to be President of 
the United States until January 1965. Until 
then—as Chief Executive—he represents all 
of us. He is going to set the pattern of 
What is to follow by his decisions. When I 

he ts wrong, I will say so. When I 
think he is right, I will say so. 

Like General Eisenhower, former Secretary 
of State Herter, and the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, I believe our President must have 
broader authority and responsibility in 
negotiating tariff agreements. 

That means taking the offensive against 
Steady Communist pressure of economic and 
Political subversion, rather than letting them 
have the ball all the time. 

First let us take a brief look at our situa- 
tion in the world today. The dimensions of 
the Soviet empire are in plain sight. 

Platitudes and generalities that the smoke 
will go up the chimney just the same cannot 
Conceal the fact that there is a serious breach 
in basic policies between Great Britain, 

and our United States. 

While we have already surrendered inde- 
Pendence of action—in effect, surrendered 
national sovereignty—in the United Nations, 
in SEATO and NATO—they have not lived 
Up to expectations. 

Those organizations are not as effective as 
they would be, buttressed by deep founda- 
tion of economic understanding between 
Major powers of the free world. 

Opposing views have prevented a united 
front against the common enemy—imperilal 
Soviet—in critical areas like Suez, Laos, Ber- 
lin, and the Congo. 5 

As a result of that lack of consistent unity 
on basic polices, imperial Soviet occupies a 

for military operations in the heart of 
Europe, next door in the Western Hemi- 
Sphere, in key countries of southeast Asia, 
is equipping Nasser’s army and navy, and the 
United Nations is bankrupt, financially and 
Spiritiess. It is tragic to watch its moral 
Stamina eroding in recent months, by Inac- 
tion, when imperial Soviet frowns. 

Only 15 of the 103 member nations have 
Paid their 1961 assessments in full. That 
displays a lack of faith, almost amounting 
to contempt for the United Nations, that 
Speaks loud and clear. Simply lending 
money to the United Nations, as our Presi- 
dent proposes, will not correct that. When 
did lending money to fearful incompetents 
ever help any organization? That is not the 
Way to save the United Nations for a useful 
Purpose. 


I mention those pivotal areas, not-for the 
of assessing the blame for their loss 
to imperialist aggressors. I mention them 
use Our national existence depends on 
Cold steel acceptance of a true perspective 
and recognition that we are confronted with 
a continuing and consistent massive attack 
on our national existence. 

In a nutshell, I believe we haye been en- 
Mared into a losing game—the way we have 
fought the battle of ideology. All through 
the Truman containment policy and the late 
Secretary of States Dulles’ self-styled Brink- 

p, where we talked of the battle for 
the minds of men, a world court, and a rule 
of law, we constantly lived on a high cloud 
and tried to build the roof before the foun- 
dation, 

The imperial Communist empire hides be- 
hind ideology, on the one hand, and a rule 
Of terror, slave camps, and military power, 
On the other, to accomplish great strides 

its ruthless ends of conquering the 
World. 

Despite all Communist palayer about the 
Oppression of capitalism, one brutal fact 
Stands out in their system and in their prom- 

and play upon emotions. That is the 
Rakedness of the individual. 
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The whole world is shocked by Nehru’s 
military invasion of Goa. It has destroyed 
his universal appeal for justice based on 
nonviolent measures and peaceful negotia- 
tions and rule of equity. Of even greater 
importance Nehru’s seizure of Goa by force 
raises the question whether he has come to 
the conclusion that the United Nations has 
run its course. His success encourages other 
similar aggressors. 

The obvious world drift back to brute force 
calls for fundamental changes in tactics if 
we are to continue to enjoy life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

One is understanding the pratcical func- 
tion and possibilities inherent in the Euro- 
pean Common Market. 

What is this Common Market and how 
does it affect our national security? 

One sure important consequence of the 
European Common Market will be to draw 
Europe together in a political as well as eco- 
nomic unity. The Kansas City Star's Eu- 
ropean reporter recently wrote, “The neces- 
sity for military protection against one an- 
other has been giving way to a communion 
of defense.” 

In a nutshell the combining of Europe and 
England that Louis XIV, of France, Phil- 
lip II, of Spain, Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
Hitler, savagely attempted by war is well 
on the way to peaceful accomplishment for 
the common good by tradesmen, assisted by 
practical politicians with foresight and 
imagination. 

That is: Creating a third world power that 
will be strong enough to protect Europe 
against Communist economic and military 
aggression. That can be a decisive bulwark 
in. preserving and upholding peoples gov- 
ernments in the area of freedom and spir- 
itual values, or it can be neutral and aloof, 

If we work with them and they work with 
us that would serve as a rallying base for 
the nations of the Western World. The trend 
would logically be in that direction as world 
conditions become more chaotic and the 
futility of the United Nations becomes more 
apparent. 

Our trade policies must gradually be ad- 
justed to enable us to negotiate freely with 
the Common Market. That needs to be done 
both as a protection to our own export inter- 
ests and to facilitate the closer political rela- 
tions that we must cutlivate for our own 
security. 

All of that will mean a sharp break with 
some of our past traditions and thinking, It 
will be stoutly opposed by special interest 
groups, both in industry and in labor—and 
by those who think in terms of slogans. 

The first effects might be adverse, but I 
believe the pressure of events will compel us 
to make these moves. 

Instead of constant retreat we take the of- 
fensive. Instead of conceding the inevita- 
bility of a holocaust of a thermonuclear 
war, or ghastly life in a police state, we re- 
fuse either of these concepts by gearing the 
economic resources and drive of the free 
world. 

What was only 15 years ago the dream of 
classical economists and a few realistic 
politicians has become a stupendous success 
in stimulating prosperity and raising the 
standards of living of the six member 
nations, 

The European Common Market consists of 
six countries: France Belgium, Holland, West 
Germany, Italy, and Luxembourg. Those 
countries add up to 160 million consumers. 
With the addition of Great Britain, there 
will be 220 million consumers, 

The proof of the impact of the European 
Common Market, present and future, is found 
in Great Britain being forced, after 2 years 
of reluctance, to abandon hereditary and 
traditional trade policies by applying for 
membership in that organization stin some- 
what unsettled on structure and trade 
policies, 
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Other European countries are already 
knocking at the door, It is plain that sooner 


or later they will have to join either this 
European Common Market or the imperial 
Communist common bloc, 

Therefore, the incipient total of the Euro- 
pean Common Market is 300 million con- 
sumers with the second highest standard 
of living in the world today. 

Furthermore, there is LAFTA—Latin 
American Free Trade Association—that will 
have in time an important impact on Com- 
mon Market and unity of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The pattern of that organization is the 
same as European Common Market, insofar 
as lowering trade barriers, improving trans- 
portation between member nations, and act- 
ing as a unit in tariff policies and quotas 
against outsiders are concerned, 

That makes three common markets: Com- 
munist, European, and LAFTA, 

That is the league we are either going to 
have to play in or try to organize one of our 
own. That would further split the free 
peoples defense setups such as NATO and 
SEATO. 

On the other hand, cooperation in the con- 
cept of the common market will strengthen 
the unity and the forces of those defense 
organizations, 

Policies of trade and commerce haye al- 
ways begat political policies, and political 
policies have always begat military policies. 

Therefore, the tariff and trade issue is di- 
vided into two arenas. The first, and to 
me the preponderate one, is to unite, and 
thereby strengthen, defenses of free peoples 
against the perfidious Soviet and the im- 
Placable Chinese whose self-proclaimed 
plans are to crush the existence of free 
peoples. 

The more free peoples get together in 
trade and exchange of services upgrading 
our free world economy, building greater 
prosperity for all, a greater structure of pur- 
pose and basic outlook that will hang to- 
gether is bound to develop. 

Now that there is a clear intention of the 
European Common Market and of Great 
Britain to surmount obstacles in the way of 
English membership, a dramatic force has 
come into being, the power of a total Euro- 
pean community of both economic and po- 
litical character, 

Its merged economic and political strength 
and potentiality is far greater than the Com- 
munist bloc. No wonder Khrushchev, by re- 
cent moves, betrays his fears at the growing 
strength through growing trade unity of 
Europe and Great Britain, 

As separate entities, the European democ- 
racies did not have the value and stupendous 
force in this titanic struggle for survival 
that results from the unification of their 
highly developed economies, their vast 
skilled manpower, and essential mutuality 
of political thinking. 

The second area is economics. Just as 
modern weapons, modern science, have 
broken down all geographical lines so is mod- 
ern trade communications and interchange 
breaking down old barriers. 

In the great countries to the south of us, 
there are millions of people that have never 
actually worn shoes, ignorant of a better 
life until radio, television, and tourists came 
along. As they watched them on rare visits 
to town, their simple desires were stimulated 
not only for manufactured articles, but a 
roof over their heads, in place of a primitive 
thatched one, and food for their shrunken 
bellies. Over 50 percent of the 180 million 
persons of Latin America are suffering from 
malnutrition. 

They are easy prey for the Communist agi- 
tators and organizers promising all that, 
and more too. 

Therefore, the free world’s huge problems 
involve other factors than simply tariff legis- 
lation or intricate trade barriers. 
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Side by side with the Common Market 
must come the development of local agri- 
culture and industry, especially in those 
underdeveloped countries. 

The alliance for progress, if rightly and 
efficiently administered, has great 
Its base for success is a firm position by the 
United States that any and every country in- 
volved must put its own house in order so 
that the American taxpayers’ money is used 
in the way and for the purpose intended. 

In order for both to work, the Congress 
must repeal legislation blocking the chan- 
nels of finance. 

Because of national legislation, an Ameri- 
can company doing business in g foreign 
land is handicapped. An American doing 
business in a foreign country pays that coun- 
try’s tax. So do his competitors. 

However, all of them—English, French, 
German—the whole kit and kaboodle—can 
take their net profits home, after local taxes, 
mind you, with more tax advantages than 
Americans. 

On top of that, two punitive measures are 
also being proposed. 

One is not to allow any credit on American 
businesses’ tax at home for taxes paid in 
foreign countries. 

The other is to tax Americans’ profits 
abroad whether they are brought home or 
not. 


All that kind of punitive legislation forces 
the export of American plants and capital 
abroad by subterfuge in one way or another. 

That does not help our American labor 
or balance of payments. Capital is fluid; 
labor is not. 

Unlocking the channels of trade by tariff 
and quota adjustments needs to be supple- 
mented by removing such threats and pen- 
alties on Americans doing business abroad. 

That is a highly complicated’ question 
that cannot be dealt with in a couple of 
paragraphs. Legislation is needed to clarify 
the position of legitmate Amercan enter- 
prises abroad; also to plug the loopholes in 
our present tax structure favoring cheaters 
evading their taxes. 

The advantage to America in people-to- 
people relations through American business 
activities abroad must be weighed in our 
taxing policies. 

We were once known as a nation of 
Yankee traders. Even then, our standard 
of living was above our competitors. Why 
should we now fear competition in the world 
markets? 

There is one other factor I must mention. 
That is balancing the budget to stop the 
drain on our gold reserve. 

One great advantage of a Common Market 
is sound currency. That currency cannot 
be based on the quicksand of the planned 
inflation of the Keynes school. 

No other country in the world has fallen 
for that theory except America, under the 
New Deal, the Fair Deal, 

It remains to be seen what the 
Frontier does. 

Whatever our adjustment to the Common 
Market—we will first have to stabilize our 
money. 

And whether we try to adjust our economy 

to the Common Market by authorizing our 
President to negotiate tariff and quota cuts 
by broad-scale negotiations, or attempt to 
ignore it, an unbalanced budget and an un- 
stable dollar block the channels of com- 
merce and trade as bad as high protective 
tariff. 
Both are outmoded. Therefore, the first 
requirement of any benefit from a funda- 
mental change in our tariff policy is to stop 
debasing the value of the American dollar 
by deficit financing. 

The English, the French, and the Dutch 
know their history. They know the disas- 
trous consequences of the permanent. policy 


New 
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of deficlt financing we have actually followed 
for 30 years. 

At this point I must also mention that 
there will be great immeditae disadvantages 
and a multitude of problems for a high 
standard of living country, with efficient farm 
mass-production, with a complex industrial 
economy, adjusting itself to lower standard 
of living countries. It is further complicated 
by our present unemployment, caused in 
part by automation, by obsolescent plant 
equipment, where the cost of production can 
be met only in peak demand markets. 

However, the advantages will come in the 
long pull by closing the gap by raising lower 
standards of living, increasing total market 
demands, plus increased national security. 

It must be realized that the disadvantages 
of staying aloof are even greater and cer- 
tainly more disasterous. There is the same 
confusion among agriculture] leaders that 
there is in the NAM and the AFL-CIO on 
the effect of the European Common Mar- 
ket. The Farm Bureau’s National Conven- 
tion and Martin Byrne, president of the 
Kansas Farmers Union, are supporting the 
proposed change in tariff legislation. 


industry, will vary according to product. A 
banker who describes himself as a free trade, 
standpat Republican, said to me, “The man 
who thinks the Common Market will not 
have any effect on the wheat farmer of 
Thomas County is crazy.” 

Under Federal farm-control programs 
based on acreage the tendency has been to 


produce quantity. In Kansas, we have got. 


to plan for the export quality wheat market 
if we are going to raise wheat profitably. 

The way the wheat market adds up today, 
Kansas is the bread wheat and the export 
wheat. Southeast United States is cakemix 
and pastry wheat. Northwest Pacific wheat 
is especially prepared for the Japanese mar- 
ket to blend with rice. The northern Great 
Plains wheat is absorbed in the domestic 
bread flour market. 

The German Government guarantees its 
wheat farmers $3 a bushel for their wheat. 
Yet they do not raise enough wheat to fill the 
domestic demands. 

The French Government guarantees its 
wheat farmers $2.20 a bushel for their wheat. 
They raise a surplus that is stored with the 
accompanying waste inherent in that pro- 


Our American Government guarantees 
American wheat farmers an average of $2 a 
bushel for their wheat. Like the French, our 
farmers raise a surplus and that part that 
cannot find its way into a market is stored 
with waste. 

The basic error in international movement 
of wheat is the failure to recognize quality. 

Too many countries are supporting wheat 
at a high price that is not adequate in 
strength and quality to modern 
processes. They think wheat is wheat. 
There is as much difference in wheat as 
there is in the gravity of oil, 

Ali over the world wheat is going into 
commercial production in mechanically 
operated bake shops. That requires a rea- 
sonable amount of high protein hard wheat. 

Essentially, all wheat produced in the 
Common Market countries is lacking in 
protein and strength to be adequate for 
commercial baking. 

Regardless of the breaking down of bar- 
riers between the Common Market countries 
that will enable wheat to move more freely, 
the point is that a steadily increasing stand- 
ard of living, plus modern baking processes, 
increase the demand for the kind of high 
protein wheat Kansas produces. 

The rising standard of living of European 
consumers will not only increase demand 
for bread of high protein quality, but also 
increase demand for red meat. Be- 
cause of American efficient livestock produc- 
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tion, we can turn out quality red meat as 
well as wheat. Therefore, the wheat and 
livestock producers of Kansas are going to 
be vitally concerned about negotiations with 
the European Common Market. 

The rising standard of living of the Eu- 
Topean Common Market and of countries 
to the south of us, where white bread is a 
luxury to the masses, means a steadily in- 
creasing market for high quality protein 
wheat and will promote meat consumption. 

It is well known that the Soviet is selling 
its oil below cost as a political and military 
weapon. 

The American oll producer, like the Amer- 
ican farmer, has excess capacity. 

Working with the Common Market he 
would have a mutuality of interests to off- 
set the Soviets’ price that will be more bene- 
ficial in the long run than higher quotas 
or tariffs. 

Our President spoke early in December to 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
convention. According to the press, he got 
a cool reception. But he is gathering their 
support. 

The next day at AFL-CIO in Florida, Mr. 
Kennedy got a warm enthusiastic reception. 
He got their cheers but no support in their 
resolutions for his tariff policies. 

One and all we must not be hypnotized by 
short-term interests. We must recognize 
that the call is to seize the counteroffensive 
on the economic front with soundly con- 
structed national security and economic 
policies. 

One thing for sure, If the AFL-CIO and 
the NAM convention position, plus other 
pressure groups and tariff protection, pre- 
vail, the shock will be far greater on our 
economy. Succeeding temporarily, we lose 
in the end. We become sitting ducks, All 
will be eventually engulfed by the force of 
onrushing economic tide from either the 
Communist bloc or the European Common 
Market, plus the potential one in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

First the Congress must delegate to our 
President broad powers on tariff and quotas. 
Then it depends on how skillfully and effec- 
tively Mr. Kennedy handles his authority to 
remove barriers to trade and finance. 

That involves many factors of readjust- 
ment both at home and abroad, including 
removing the obstacle of uncertainty as to 
our fiscal and taxing policies. New markets 
abroad can be developed for American prod- 
ucts by vigorous cooperation between our 
Government and American industry. Either 
way we go the problems are enormous. They 
will affect every one of us, in the present and 
in the future, 

The best hope for the continued existence 
of western democracies is to adjust our dif- 
ferences and unite economically and mill- 
tarily without delay to defeat imperial Com- 
munist economic and military attacks in 
Europe, in Africa, in Asia, and their toe in 
the door in the Western Hemisphere. When 
there is unity on policies as well as purpose 
in NATO and SEATO the assurance of peace 
is increased. Cooperative trade agreements 
pave the way for that. 

Facing the reality of imperial Communist 
penetration in those great areas the call for 
united action is clear and imperative. 
Policies of free peoples, economic and politi- 
cal, must be based on cooperative and sound 
political and business principles—thereby 
building close and enduring relationships. 

Union of the free is vital to freedom tri- 
umphant. 

It was never more true in critical times of 
the past than today, “United we stand. 
Divided we fall." 

We seek to coerce no people into our 
philosophy of government. 

Neither will we surrender our philosopby 
of government for peace at any price. 
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Steuben Society of America Supports 
House Joint Resolution 447 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the Steu- 
ben Society of America, founded in May 
1919, has long been a stanch supporter 
of the constitutional principles which 
have made this country great. The 
Society, composed of American citizens 
of German extraction, is named after 
Gen. Frederick William von Steuben— 
1730-94—-who came from Germany to 
fight in the American Revolution. 

The February 1962, edition of the 
Steuben News carried an article express- 
ing the Steuben Society’s support of 
House Joint Resolution 447, a “declara- 
tion of war against the international 
Communist conspiracy.” - 

House Joint Resolution 447 is directed 
against the 98 Communist Parties of the 
world who are acting in unison to de- 
stroy all of the free world and its free 
institutions. These 98 Communist Par- 
ties comprise the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy and take their direction 
from, and owe allegiance to, the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. Ni- 
kita Khrushchev, as First Secretary of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, is in fact commander in chief not 
only of the political and economic struc- 
ture of the Soviet Union, but also com- 
Mander in chief of the political global 
war being waged by the international 
Communist conspiracy. 

I was pleased indeed, to learn of the 
Steuben Society’s decision to support 
House Joint Resolution 447. s 

The article from the Steuben News 
follows: 

Pon ProrosaL SUPPORTED Wir ONE 
RESERVATION 

New Tonk, N.Y—House Joint Resolution 
447 introduced by Representative JOHN R. 
Pitron, Republican, of New York, was pre- 
Sented to the Public Affairs Committee of 
the Steuben Society of America at its Janu- 
ary 1962 meeting, for consideration. 

The resolution, calling for militant coun- 
teraction to the worldwide Communist con- 
Splracy indicts the 98 national Communist 
Parties and their 36 million agents for the 
crime of war against all free peoples, sev- 
erally and jointly. 

INTENT SUPPORTED 

Robert F. Holoch, chairman of the com- 
Mittee, announced that the intent of the 
resolution found enthusiastic support, 
though a reservation was entered on the 
Wording of the last paragraph of the pre- 
3 and a substitute was offered as fol- 

WS: 


“The United States formally and solemnly 
declares that it hereby pledges all its re- 
Sources, and that it will take all steps and 
actions necessary to prevent these Commu- 
nist conspirators from succeeding in their 
Joint and several campaigns of economic, 
cold and hot wars against the United States 
and all free peoples of the world; which 
Communist Parties of the world jointly and 
£everally include the following:“ 
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(The Pillion resolution then lists the 98 
national Communist Parties of the world.) 

It was felt that the original wording pro- 
vided a propaganda weapon for those against 
whom the resolution was directed. 


David J. Dallin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, word of 


the passing of Dr. David J. Dallin on. 


February 21, 1962, was received with 
great sorrow by those of us in the Halls 
of Congress privileged to have had first- 
hand knowledge of the character and 
work of this eminent scholar. 

America was Dr. Dallin's refuge from 
persecution by both the Communists and 
the Nazis, and over the course of more 
than 20 years’ residence, he made an 
outstanding contribution to the country 
of his adoption. Dr. Dallin will con- 
tinue to be with us and succeeding gen- 
erations through his many, many 
scholarly books. His writings, which 
deal primarily with Soviet affairs, are 
widely known and respected both here 
and abroad. The Committee on Un- 
American Activities was fortunate in 
obtaining the services of Dr. Dallin in 
recent years for the preparation of a 
documented history of the Communist. 
regime in Russia. The study was com- 
pleted in December 1960, and published 


by the committee under the title Facts 


on Communism, Volume II: The Soviet 

Union, From Lenin to Khrushchev.” 
In his works, Dr. Dallin combined 

painstaking research, scrupulous con- 
cern for facts and literary talent. He 
was always guided by the conviction 
that, and I quote his own words, “there 
exists no stronger weapon against com- 
munism than the simple truth.” Those 
who knew him personally were unfail- 
ingly impressed by his wisdom and 
humanity. 

I would like to enter into the Record 
an article from the New York Times of 
February 22, 1962, which provides more 
detail on the life and accomplishments 
of Dr. David J. Dallin. 

Davm J. DALLIN, AUTHOR, 72, Dean—Sovier 
AFFAIRS EXPERT Was RUSSIAN ANTI-Coal- 
MUNIST 
David J. Dallin, an authority on Soviet af- 

fairs.and an anti-Communist leader in Rus- 

sia after the Bolshevik revolution, died at 
his home, 310 West 106th Street, yesterday 

after a long illness. He was 72 years old . 
Since coming to the United States in 1940, 

Mr. Dallin had written 10 books on the Soviet 

Union. He was coauthor of another, “Forced 

Labor in Soviet Russia,“ with Boris I. Nico- 

laevsky, which precipitated Soviet denuncia- 

tion in the United Nations General Assembly. 

His book “Soviet Espionage,” published in 
1955 after 5 years of study here and abroad, 
was described by Igor Gouzenko as “un- 
doubtedly the major work on Soviet spy ac- 
tivities.” Mr. Gouzenko is a former Soviet 
cipher clerk who exposed a spy ring in 
Canada. 
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Mr. Dallin’s works were often “monu- 
mentally documented,” as former Assistant 
Secretary of State Adolf A. Berle, Jr., once 
wrote. Aside from available open sources, 
he had built up files on material that had 
to remain confidential to protect officials 
and other persons still living. 

PAPERS TO GO TO LIBRARIES 


He had provided that such so-called D 
papers used in his book on esplonage—a 
filing drawer full—should be deposited with 
the library of Yale University in 1970. An- 
other file of D papers, used in his book 
“Soviet Policy After Stalin” is to be deposited 
with the New York Police Library in 1976. 
The book was published last year. 

However, Mr. Dallin also stipulated that 
“anyone who can prove his honest inten- 
tions and legitimate interest" could utilize 
those papers before then. 

Mr. Dallin was born in Rogachev, now part 
of Byelorussia, on May 24, 1889. He was the 
son of a merchant. In 1909, WMile studying 
law at the University of St. Petersburg, he 
was arrested for underground activities 
against the czarist regime. He was impris- 
oned for 2 years and then went into exile in 
Germany. 0 

He earned a doctorate of economics at the 
University of Heidelberg in 1913. Ten days 
after the overthrow of the czarist regime in 
March 1917, he returned home. He was 
elected a member of the central committee 
of the Menshevik Soclal Democratic Party, 
opposing the Bolshevik Communists. 

SERVED IN MOSCOW SOVIET 


After the Bolsheviks took power, Mr. Dal- 
lin served as an elected opposition deputy 
in the Moscow city soviet from 1918 to 1921, 
He was arrested briefly by the Soviet rulers 
in 1920. Two years later, facing new arrest, 
he left again for Germany. 

He wrote two books on economics in Berlin 
and lectured and traveled in Western Europe 
until he was expelled from Nazi Germany in 
1935. He went to Poland, and, after the out- 
break of World War II, made his way to the 
United States. 

For nearly 20 years, Mr. Dallin was a con- 
tributing editor and columnist for the anti- 
Communist weekly, the New Leader, writing 
in Russian in the earlier years. His first 
books here, “Soviet Russia’s Foreign Policy, 
1939-42" and “The Real Soviet Russia" were 
translated, respectively, by Leon Dennen and 
the late Joseph Shaplen. 

In his 1947 story of forced labor, Mr. Dal- 
lin concluded that there were then 8 million 
to 12 million men, at least 16 percent of all 
adult Soviet males, in Soviet prison and la- 
bor camps. 

Among his other books are “Russia and 
Postwar Europe," “The Big Three: the 
United States, Britain and Russia,” “Soviet 
Russia and the Far East,” “The Rise of Rus- 
sia in Asia,” “The New Soviet Empire” and 
“The Changing World of Soviet Russia.” 

ATTACKED CURB ON MAIL 


In 1952, Mr. Dallin brought into the open 
that the U.S. Post Office Department had 
begun seizing and destroying Soviet bloc pub- 
lications addressed to persons and registered 
as foreign agents. The Department con- 
tended that they were illegal political propa- 
ganda. 

His and other protests caused the agency 
to permit copies to reach persons it recog- 
nized as scholars, including himself. Mr. 
Dallin contended the policy was depriving 
many Americans of an “important source of 
knowledge and weapon in the cold war',” 
and it was later halted. 

In recent years Mr. Dallin was a visiting 
professor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Surviving are his widow, Lilie; a son, Alex- 
ander Dallin, professor of international re- 
lations at the Russian Institute at Colum- 
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bia University, and his brother, Simon Wo- 
lin. His first wife, Eugenia, from whom he 
had been divorced, also lives in New York. 


U.S. Economic Battle of the Century 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER, Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to be no question but what most 
of the economists advising the President 
at the present time are devotees of the 
Keynesian theory and I am delighted to 
learn that a conservative Democrat, a 
former member of the State Department 
and a member of the Harvard Law 
School faculty has taken issue with this 
theory. 

He is Mr. Simon Kuznets. His survey 
on capital formation in the American 
economy is very interesting and I am 
glad to insert an article from the World 
dated February 28 entitled “U.S. Eco- 
nomic Battle of the Century is Joined’: 

U.S. Econostic BATTLE OF THE CENTURY 


(Eprror's Note.—For months there has been 
scarcely a top-level economic discussion that 
has not included some debate on a book 
which may well be the most provocative eco- 
nomic study of our time: “Capital in the 
American Economy, Its Formation and Fi- 
nancing,” by Simon Kuznets, Princton Uni- 
versity Press. Its major impact: a frontal, 
factual assault on the consumption“ blas 
of the American economy, a bias largely in- 
troduced by followers of the theorles of the 
British economist John Maynard Keynes. 
For all its well-discussed significance for 
professional economists, business leaders 
and government officials, this collision of 
theories has had little general public expo- 
sition. World presents just such an expo- 
sition. The author is a distinguished 
economist and attorney, now practicing in 
Washington. Formerly a foreign economic 
policy official of the State Department and 
a member of the Harvard Law School faculty, 
he describes himself as a conservative Demo- 
crat who, prior to the Second World War, 
began to question, on his own, the Keynesian 
theories which have generally shaped U.S. 
policy and which are now seriously chal- 
lenged by Professor Kuznets’ base-prodding 
counterattack.) 


(By Mathew J. Kust) 


President Kennedy's economic report to 
Congress again expresses concern over the 
inadequate economic growth of the United 
States which has averaged hardly 3 percent 
per year during the past decade, at a time 
when most of the countries of Europe, in- 
cluding Russia, Japan and others, have 
maintained growth rates two and three 
times as great. It would appear appropri- 
ate, therefore, to inquire whether the eco- 
nomic policies the country is pursuing are 
sound. Following are the theories pro- 
pounded by Simon Kuznets, as opposed to 
traditional (for several administrations) 
Keynesian theories. 

KUZNETS 

Late last year, Simon Kuznets of Harvard 
published a study on capital formation in 
the American economy which provides an 
unorthodox answer for our inadequate eco- 
nomic growth. He simply concludes that 
there is too much consumption and too 
little savings in the American economy. 
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This leaves not enough for investment in 
buildings, machinery, equipment, tools and 
other capital goods to increase the produc- 
tive capacity of the economy. Kuznets’ 
thesis can be illustrated graphically by 
likening the American economy to a man 
who habitually spends all or most of his in- 
come. Such a man will accumulate little or 
no capital. So it is with a national economy 
that devotes too much of its production to 
consumption and too little to savings and 
investment. 

Kuznets brings out another important 
factor affecting American capital formation. 
The rate of capital consumption rose ap- 
preciably from about 10 to 15 percent, as a 
percentage of gross national product 
(GNP), since World War I. Two factors ap- 
pear to be chiefly responsible for this rapid 
rise. First, fast advances in modern tech- 
nology create greater obsolescence of produc- 
tive machinery and equipment, Second, the 
proportion of such capital in total capital 


is greater today, rising from 20.6 percent to 


50.5 percent during the 85-year period cov- 
ered by the study. Thus, at a time when 
more investment is required to replace ob- 
solete machinery and equipment, the Amer- 
ican economy deyotes less of its production 
to savings. The result is a striking decline 
in capital accumulation. 

The study refutes the contention often 
made that it is lack of investment oppor- 
tunities, not savings, that impede capital 
investment. In fact, the author intimates 
that the American people are being denied 
the benefits of scientific discoveries and 
technological innovations of our laboratories 
because of lack of capital to translate them 
into commercial production. 

DECREASED SAVINGS 

The study covers the period 1869-1955, 
during which time net capital formation de- 
clined from 14.6 percent to 7 percent. Most 
of the decline is attributable to the rapid 
increase in capital consumption, which dou- 
bled over the perlod. Although this decline 
should properly have been offset by an in- 
crease in savings in order to maintain faster 
economic growth, the American economy 
assumed instead a greater consumption blas. 

Whereas the American people sayed about 
12 percent of their disposable incomes prior 
to 1900, this declined to only about 7 per- 
cent since the end of the war in spite of the 
fact that per capita incomes rose around 17 
percent per decade. 

In other words, nearly all of the Increase 
in incomes during the past few decades went 
into increased consumption instead of in- 
creased savings at a time when economic 
growth required more capital to offset the 
rising rate of capital consumption due to 
fast advances in technology. 

It is the consumption bias of the individ- 
ual which causes the inadequate rate of sav- 
ings in the economy as personal savings ac- 
count for 70 percent of net savings in the 
economy, 

But Kuznets does not overlook the fact 
that huge Government expenditures during 
the past few decades have contributed sig- 
nificantly to the consumption bias of the 
economy. Much of the budget is for military 
and welfare purposes, which results in con- 
sumption or destruction of the national 
product. Only a very small portion of the 
huge military expenditures result in pro- 
ductive investment. Taxation and borrow- 
ing by Government for these purposes no 
doubt retards the propensity of the individ- 
ual and corporation to save and invest. In 
final analysis, then, it is the individual bias 
toward consumption and the governmental 
bias toward greater expenditures which pre- 
vents a higher savings ratio in the economy. 


NO FORCED SAVINGS 
Kuznets also doubts that savings can be 


forced through the use of credit. Recent 
statistics on private credit would seem to 
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support him. During the past decade pri- 
vate debt, excluding consumer's credit, in- 
creased $266 billion. Yet there was no in- 
crease in the savings ratio, and economic 
growth declined throughout the period. 
Kuznets, moreover, does not think this 
consumption bias of the American economy 
is likely to change in the future without 
some basic changes in the socioeconomic 
structure and of individual attitudes. He 
feels that all present-day pressures are to- 
ward greater consumption. There is, for 
example, the rapid urbanization ‘of the 
country which stimulates desires for more 
goods and services. There is the constantly 
broadening availability of goods and sery- 
ices. And he might well have added the 
existence of a well-entrenched advertising 
fraternity with its highly developed kit of 
hidden and not-so-hidden persuaders to in- 
duce individuals to consume more of their 
incomes. Furthermore, he points out that 
the Government will probably spend more 
with increasing defense and international 
commitments in the cold war. The study 
refrains, however, from making any sug- 
gestions for socioeconamic reforms which 
would counteract this consumption basis 
and promote more savings for investment. 


KEYNES 


The Keynesian school of economic think- 
ing which dominates in the universities, 
government and even business, is at vari- 
ance with the Kuznets thesis. It holds the 
view that capital formation is retarded by 
lack of investment opportunities which can 
be rectfied only by stimulation of consump- 
tion. The current report of the Council of 
Economic Advisers states categorically that: 

“Faster economic: growth in the United 
States requires, above all, an expansion of 
demand, to take up existing slack and to 
match future increases in capacity.” 

Keynesian thinking fears that too much 
savings in the economy decreases demand 
which alone can create investment oppor- 
tunities, Given the requisite demand, how- 
ever, it feels that the necessary savings and 
investment will somehow be forthcoming. 
In this respect, great faith and reliance is 
placed upon the credit facilities in the econ- 
omy. Unlike Kuznets, the Keynesians be- 
lieve savings can be forced largely through 
credit. 

This conflict in views can be ascribed 
partly to the short and long run views of 
the problem. Kuznets does not conclude 
that investment opportunities (i.e., expan- 
sion of demand) are unimportant and, at 
the moment, with much idle capacity the 
council’s conclusion that there must be an 
expansion of demand to take up existing 
slack in capacity cannot be gainsaid. 

At the same time taking up existing slack 
is only part of our problem. It is generally 
conceded for the long run that our indus- 
trial plant and equipment needs moderniza- 
tion for increased productivity. In fact, this 
is the heart of Kuznet’s thesis—that the 
savings ratio is declining at a time when it 
should be increasing to offset the rising rate 
of capital consumption due to fast advances 
in technology. Moreover, it appears that the 
obsolescence of our productive facilities is 
one of the important factors in our worsen- 
ing competitive position vis-a-vis Europe and 
Japan which reconstructed their wartorn 
industries with more modern plant and 
equipment. Yet the Council's report touches 
this problem only lightly and dwells hardly 
at all on Kuznets’ central finding of the 
rapidly increasing rate of capital consump- 
tion for which he concludes the national 
savings are inadequate. 

The Council, however, gives oblique recog- 
nition to the importance of savings when it 
states in its conclusion that: 

“Granted continued prosperity, we can 
have slower growth or faster growth. Just 
as an individual can increase his consump- 
tion possibilities in the future by present 
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saying, so can a whole society provide more 
fully for its future by using present resources 
for acts of investment.” : 

The variance between the Kuznets and 
Keynesian theses is a difference of emphasis 
on consumption and savings in the economy. 
But that difference in emphasis may well 
contain the explanation for a slower or 
faster rate of growth. Kuznets recognizes 
there can be no definite proof whether slower 
growth is due to lack of investment oppor- 
tunities or lack of savings, but he leaves 
no doubt that he believes it is lack of savings 
which is retarding capital formation in the 
American economy. Equally firm in their 
belief that inadequate demands is retarding 
our economic are the Keynesian eco- 
nomists. Since the latter are in positions 
of power, it will be necessary to give the 
Keynesian thinking a few more years to 
Prove its worth. 

It is hoped that Congress will grant the 
President the two powers, viz., standby 
Power for temporary tax reductions and a 
standby program of public improvements, he 
requests so that the thesis of maximizing 
consumption can be given the acid test. of 
demonstrating a faster rate of economic 
growth. If a few years of full employment 
tail to attain the desired 4 to 5 percent 
rate of growth the country would then be 
well advised to seek a new economic philos- 
ophy by which to live. 

At any rate, the economic dialectic of our 
times may well form around these two 
Variant theses. And if Kuznets is right, it 
May call for some fundamental changes in 
Our national policies on taxation, consumers’ 
credit, Government expenditures, and similar 
matters. 

KUZNETS STUDY FINDINGS 


The Kuznet study contains the following 
important . The ratio of gross capi- 
tal formation to GNP, reckoned in coristant 
1929 prices, declined from 22.6 percent dur- 
ing the period 1869-88 to 21.7 percent 
during 1909-28 to 17.5 percent during 1946- 
55. The ratio of net capital formation to 
net national product for like periods de- 
clined from 14.6 percent to 11:2 percent to 
7 percent. In current 1955 prices, the re- 
Spective figures for the first series were found 
to be 20.2 percent, 20.9 percent, 21.3 percent 
and, for the latter, 13 percent, 11 percent, 
8.7 percent. 

The ratio of capital consumption to gross 
Capital formation rose from 0.4 in 1869-88 
to 0.65 in 1946-55. About $3 of gross capi- 
tal formation is required to create $1 of net 
capital formation today, whereas during the 
Carlier period, it took only $1.7 to do so. 


A Little-People-to-Little-People Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr, WALTER. Mr. Speaker, this 
Past week our colleague, Congressman 
Ropino, presented a very meritorious 
Proposal—one that every American par- 
ent should encourage. I refer to the 
little-people-to-little-people program in- 
Stituted by our colleague’s 10-year-old 
son, Peter. 

I wholeheartedly endorse this move- 
Ment. National leaders from all over 
the world daily are trying to solve the 
everyday problems that have been 
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created mainly because of jealousy and 
ignorance. 

Therefore, it becomes a natural thing 
for the children of this great Nation to 
educate other children of the world on 
the true meaning of Americanism. 

The various veterans groups—the 
American Legion and Veterans of For- 
eign Wars—and parent-teacher groups, 
all have thrown their support behind 
the young people-young people cam- 
paign. 

These groups see in such a program, if 
properly handled, a unique opportunity 
for our children to lead the fight of free- 
men everywhere against the Red men- 
ace. 

We can be sure that the Communist 
nations of the world will try to use this 
means to further their own cleverly con- 
trived propaganda campaigns. It is not 
unreasonable for us to believe that many 
of the letters that will originate from 
behind the Iron Curtain will be the 
handiwork of trained Communists try- 
ing to indoctrinate our own youngsters 
in the ways of communism. 

However, I think it is worth the 
chance. The pen pal idea has proven 
profitable down through the years in 
developing everlasting friendships. 

American youngsters, I feel, will join 
this children’s crusade and effectively 
bring to the attention of the world the 
true meaning of democracy in America. 


Kennedy Voted for It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Ili- 
nois State Journal, Springfield, II., in 
an editorial published Friday, February 
16, commented on the stockpiling scan- 
dal. It very properly assigns to Presi- 
dent Kennedy a share of the blame. 

The editorial follows: 


KENNEDY VOTED FOR IT—STOCKPILING 
EXORBITANT 


Just about everyone in Washington agrees 
that Government stockpiles of materials sup- 
posedly hoarded to carry the Nation through 
a war are fantastically exorbitant. 

Even President Kennedy said he was as- 
tonished to learn that some $7.7 billion was 
tied up in such stores. Senator Harry BYRD, 
Democrat, of Virginia, was probably more ac- 
curate when he estimated the figure at $14.2 
billton. 

At least three different investigations al- 
ready are proposed to determine how and 
why the stockpiles have swollen to more 
than double possible wartime needs. In- 
congruously, Mr. Kennedy’s planners already 
are getting ready to make new estimates of 
materials needed to rebuild the Nation after 
an atomic attack. They insist new items 
must be added, stocks of other materials 
must be increased, and some raw materials 
must be processed into semifinished form. 
No one, naturally, has any idea how many 
more millions, or billions, all of this is going 
to cost. 

The President proposes to get rid of bil- 
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lions of dollars“ worth of commodities that 
would not be needed either during or after 
a war. Many experts believe he has set up 
impossible conditions for dumping such 
materials. As one of them said: “I don't 
know how you can sell these things without 
doing what he says he won't do—disturb 
market prices, offend allies, and all that.” 

Mr. Kennedy suggested that an investiga- 
tion of the problem might reveal that cor- 
porations involved in the stockpiling had re- 
ceived “excessive and unconscionable prof- 
its.” Mr. Kennedy may prove right in this 
instance. But it is interesting to look at his 
own record as a Senator in connection with 
stockpiling. 

During that time he answered nine roll- 
eall votes on proposals to curtail stockpiles. 
He voted against eight of them. Had Mr. 
Kennedy in those days evidenced as much 
concern on Government hoarding of supplies 
as he seems to now, he might have not been 
confronted with the problem. 

By innuendo, the administration implies 
that the overabundance was created when 
General Eisenhower was in office. If Mr. 
Kennedy will search the records he will find 
that the stockpiles began growing like topsy 
during the Truman administration. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's efforts to reduce them 
went for naught because of the opposition 
of then Senator Kennedy and his free-spend- 
ing legislative associates. 

It will be interesting, perhaps distressing, 
to see how Mr, Kennedy tries to solve a prob- 
lem he helped create. 


Which Road for Transportation: Private 
Management or ————?—Part VI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, to 
get suggestions for solutions to the dif- 
ficult problems confronting our Nation’s 
transportation lines, Traffic World mag- 
azine has sought the counsel of nine men 
vitally concerned. Now reprinted in 
booklet form are these illuminating in- 
terviews, one of which follows: 

INTERVIEW SIX 


(Evrror’s Norr.—Burton K. Wheeler speaks 
from a long service in the Senate of the 
United States (1923 through 1946) and as a 
member of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce through that 
entire period. He was chairman of that 
committee from 1935 to 1946. Inevitably 
there is a refiection of the history of the 
development of the Interstate Commerce Act 
in the replies which Senator Wheeler gives 
to the questions addressed to him and, most 
significantly, the alteration which he says 
took place in his thinking about the nation- 
alization of the railroads as a result of his 
experience with Government in Washing- 
ton) 5 

It is said that the Interstate Commerce 
Act was originally intended to protect the 
public interest but that, as now adminis- 
tered, its provisions are used to protect the 
carriers from competition. What validity is 
there to either of these assertions? 

The original act to regulate railroad trans- 
portation was passed in 1887 for the purpose 
of correcting abuses by the railroads. The 
railroads at that time had a complete mo- 
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nopoly on surface on. In more 
recent times competing forms of transporta- 
tion have developed with such rapidity that 
no one would suggest that such a monopoly 
exists today. With the advent of motor 
transportation it was not taken seriously by 
the railroad industry. In several attempts 
prior to 1935 Congress had attempted to pass 
legislation regulating trucks and buses. In 
1935 Congress passed an act regulating trucks 
and buses and the 1940 act provided for the 
regulation of water carriers and it expressly 
provided that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should exercise fair and impartial 
regulation of all forms of transportation and 
that it should so be administered as to rec- 
-ognize and preserve the inherent advantages 
of each. The Senate committee in their re- 
port in 1958 reiterated and reemphasized the 
law as it appeared in the 1940 act by saying 
it was the policy of Congress that every form 
of transportation should have the oppor- 
tunity to make rates reflecting the inherent 
advantage each has to offer so that the pub- 
lic may exercise its choice of cost and serv- 
ice. It would seem clear that it is the duty 
of the Commission to promote rather than 
stifle competition. 

The scope of regulation has steadily in- 
creased since the Interstate Commerce Act 
was first placed on the statute books. What, 
in your opinion, has been the reason for 
this—merely the growth of transportation 
and its importance to the economy, or 
failure of transportation management to 
measure up to its responsibility? 

Regulation of the transportation industry 
has increased since the passage of the orig- 
inal act for several reasons. One has been 
the growth of the transportation industry 
which created many new problems. Second, 
the lack of foresight on the part of man- 
agement and their financial backers who to 
a large extent controlled the railroads in not 
foreseeing the growth and importance of 
the bus and truck industry. Again, there 
were new abuses which were brought to light 
during the investigation of rallroad finances 
by the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

The trucking industry was in a chaotic 


the 1940 act should be rewritten to make 
clear the intent of Congress. It has been 
interpreted by the courts in such a way as 


gage in carrying all kinds of products with 
little or no regulation. The farmers only 
asked when the bill was under considera- 
tion before the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee to be exempted so that they 
could take their own and their neighbor's 
products to market and bring back a few 
products in exchange. As one who handled 
the 1940 act I can say that this was the 
only exemption intended at that time. In 
1958 Congress did make some changes in 
this provision, but in my opinion they should 
have tightened it much more. 

With some railroads “in the red.“ with 
the air carriers said (by a Federal official) 
to be operating on a “razor-thin” profit 
margin, and with the motor carrier industry 
registering unsatisfactory financial returns, 
can any part of this record be ascribed to 
“over-regulation” or inept administration of 
the regulatory acts? 

I doubt that the serious financial condi- 
tion of the railroads or the trucking in- 
dustry can be attributed to over-regulation. 
There have been many changes in the 
transportation industry since the 1940 act 
was passed. There is a plethora of trans- 
portation facilities and management faces 
serious problems endeavoring to keep the 
railroads from bankruptcy and consequently 
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they should be given a freer hand wherever 
it is possible to do so. The trouble with 
the railroads is that the people are not rid- 
ing on the trains, are using their own pri- 
vate cars, and many large shippers are using 
their own trucks. As a result, it is neces- 
sary for railroads to abandon some of their 
lines, and other facilities. If the railroads 
and some truckers are to survive there will 
have to be some consolidations and the elim- 
ination of duplicate trackage and other fa- 
cilities which should mean cutting overhead 
costs and better service to the public. Many 
of the States today have outmoded regula- 
tions, some opposed to the railroads doing 
away with extremely unprofitable branch 
lines regardless of how little they may be 
used. While I was always friendly to the 
railroad brotherhoods, the work rules of the 
unions because of changed conditions are 
outmoded and should be changed in some 
particulars. Serious consideration should be 
given to the elimination of the excise tax 
on the transportation of passengers, which 
would result in the lowering of cost to the 
traveling public. 

The area of managerial discretion has been 
narrowed by regulation. How can we stop 
that process and, perhaps, “roll back” reg- 
ulation to some degree? 

The area of managerial discretion should 
be enlarged by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission wherever it is possible. If 
legislation is needed the industry should 
present the matter to Congress and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission should make 
such recommendations as they feel would 
be consistent with public policy. I believe 
Congress would be sympathetic with any 
reasonable changes along this line. 

Could the system of self-policing used 
by steamship conferences (the appointment 
of a “neutral body” to determine whether 
exclusive contracts have been breached by 
shippers) be applied by domestic transport 
modes to settle disputes and so reduce for- 
mal complaints filed with regulatory 
agencies? ` 

The answer is No.“ In my judgment the 
self-policing system used by the steamship 


.conferences could not possibly work satis- 


factorily in the railroad industry. The two 
situations, in my judgment, are not com- 
parable. I am sure any attempt to pass 
legislation of this kind would not meet with 
the approval of Congress, A 

Is there any validity to the suggestion 
that the antitrust laws could replace the 
regulatory scheme? 

The antitrust laws could not replace the 
regulatory system of the transportation in- 
dustry. To attempt to do so would mean 
chaos. While management frequently com- 
plains about the rulings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, I doubt that there 
is any intelligent manager of railroad, truck- 
ing or even the shipping industry who would 
want to repeal the Interstate Commerce Act 
in toto. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is made up of human beings and they 
sometimes make mistakes. When they were 
attacked on the floor of the Senate I re- 
peatedly defended them and said that while 
I didn’t always agree with them I felt that 
they were the best of the Government reg- 
ulatory bodies. There are many dedicated 
men and women in that agency seeking to 
be fair to industry and at the same time 
to protect the public interest. 

Since private carriage cannot constitution- 
ally be prohibited, can you suggest any 
measures either Government or regulated 
carriers could take to lessen the loss of for- 
hire traffic to private carriage? 

I believe that there are abuses by some 
shippers who use their trucks to transport 
their products to a certain destination but 
on the return trip use their trucks for car- 
riage of goods for which they charge rates. 
This subject was discussed in the report of 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
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on S. 3778 in 1958. The committee at- 
tempted to correct the abuses in that act 
and felt they went as far as they could 
go under the Constitution.’ 

Since pricing of a service is the basic 
privilege of the free enterprise system, would 
denial to the regulatory agencies of the 
right to prescribe specific rates, leaving only 
the power to prescribe maximum and mini- 
mum reasonable rates, permit reguiated 
carriers greater freedom to bid for traffic 
now lost to private carriage? 

I serlously doubt that the denial to the 
regulatory agencies of the right to fix spe- 
cific rates would affect the earnings of the 
railroads one iota. The agency very seldom 
and, in fact, I know of no case where they 
have fixed specific rates. They fix class 
rates, maximum and minimum, which must 
be reasonable. 

Again in the hearings on S. 3778 in 1958 
the railroads urged enactment of legislation 
that would restrict the Commission in rate- 
making. There was much opposition and 
the committee refused to approve of the 
suggestion. They did, however, say that 
they felt the Commission had not been con- 
sistent in Interpreting the law as it now 
stands. 

Highways and airways have been created 
with Federal aid. Would adequate and eco- 
nomical systems of highways and airways 
have been created by private enterprise, with 
the aid of the individual States? 


Highways would never have been built in 
this day and age sufficient to take care of 
the tion needs of the shipper or 
the traveling public without Federal aid 
and I would doubt very much that the 
terminals for airways would have been ade- 
quate or possible without Government aid. 
Neither the automobile or airplane indus- 
try would have developed to anything like 
it is today without the Government aid in 
building roads and air terminals, 

There will be further recommendations 
for regulatory legislation as the result of 
studies to be made. If the constant broad- 
ening of the area of regulation 
continues, is there any way of avoiding 
domination of transportation by Govern- 
ment, or nationalization? 

I cannot believe that the studies that are 
being made will result in any further regu- 
latory legislation to hamper the railroads 
or that the Congress would adopt such rec- 
ommendations if they were made. Because 
of the financial conditions of many of the 
railroads, the lack of freight and passenger 
traffic, it is going to be necessary to have 
consolidation of many railroads to abandon 
unprofitable branches and duplicating fa- 
cilities, otherwise you will have to have 
huge Government subsidles for some of the 
railroads, or nationalization. During the 
depression in the thirtles when many rail- 
roads were in bankruptcy, the president of 
the Association of American Railroads, ac- 
companied by one or two presidents of rall- 
roads and a committee of the rallroad 
brotherhoods, came to my office in the Sen- 
ate Interstate Commierce Committee room 
and said that they felt the solution of the 
problem was for the Government to loan 
the railroads something like $2 billion. I 
told them at that time that I did not agree 
with them and asked them if they wanted 
Government ownership of the railroads. If 
the Government subsidizes the railroads 
they will sooner or later dominate them 
completely and it will mean nationalization 
of the railroads. When I first came to 
Washington I was naive enough to believe 
that the nationalization of the railroads 
would be a good thing, but when I learned 
of the waste, extravagance and inefficiency 
in Government I felt that notwithstanding 
that there are abuses by the railroads they 
could be solved by enlightened management 
and I preferred to see private operation of 
them. 
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We are spending many billions of dollars 
for defense purposes today, but sometimes 
We forget that the ratlroads are not only 
essential in peacetime but they are an ab- 
solute m war time. There Is today 
no other form of transportation which could 
handle the transportation of troops and war 
Materials in time of war excepting the rail- 
Toads. It has been demonstrated time and 
time again that it doesn't do any good to 
Manufacture war materials unless you can 
get them to the ports, and the American 
People should bear in mind that their money 
isn't being wasted when the railroads are 

privately operated. 

Should the reorganization act be amended 
to make it clear that the President, in trans- 
Mitting reorganization plans to Congress, is 
to deal only with agencies in the executive 

and not with the independent agen- 
Cies created as “arms of Congress?” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the other independent regulatory agencies 
Were created as an arm of the Congress and 
any reorganization act should not in any 
Way change their status in this respect. 

t Roosevelt on one occasion told me 
he thought of placing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under the Department of 
Sin merce. I was opposed to it. as I felt that 


and would no longer be independent but 
Subject to political pressure in many im- 
Portant cases. 

There is a bill in Congress which would 
Permit the President, after a certain time in 
Office, to remove a member of an independent 
agency who, presumably, might not see eye- 


independent agencies? 

The Congress should never permit the 
President of the United States to remove any 
member of an independent agency because of 
the fact that that member did not see eye- 
to-eye with him, any more than a President 
should be permitted to pack the Supreme 


Court because it did not decide cases in favor 


or the Government, I am afraid that some 
members of these independent agencies in 
the past have followed the executive depart- 
ment's views rather than making up their 
Own independent judgment. This is because 
, Of the fact that they have to look to the 

ent for reappointment. These agencies 

id be completely independent and make 
Up their opinions absolutely free from any 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rrconp, I include the following position 

n by the former Commissioner of 

‘ucation, Department of Health, Edu- 

Cation, and Welfare, the Honorable 
1 J. McGrath, under date of Febru- 
ary 21 at the 94th annual meeting, the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, held in Atlantic City, N.J. Mr. 
Grath presently is executive officer, 
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Institute of Higher Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. 

ADDRESS BY EARL J. MCGRATH 

The able executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators in 
extending the invitation to speak on this 
program stated, “We are not interested in 
anyone winning a debate.” It was easy to 
accept his implied admonition to be con- 
structive. Anyone who takes the view that 
there should not be a national board of 
education, has a professional and a moral 
responsibility to make an alternative pro- 
posal for strengthening the position of edu- 
cation in the Federal structure and in the 
country at large. 

Accordingly, my remarks will be divided 
into two parts, the first setting forth my 
objections to a National Board of Educa- 
tion; the second, proposing a different edu- 
cational structure within the executive 
branch of the Government which, in my 
judgment, would better serve the interests 
of the whole enterprise of American educa- 
tion. The latter objective, namely, the im- 
provement and strengthening of our educa- 
tional system animates every though I have 
to express on this subject. I am uncon- 
cerned about the status or the prestige, as 
such, of local, State, or National educational 
authorities or agencies. Nor do I place any 
value on traditional theories or practices 
unless their worth can be demonstrated in 
terms of the educational and social needs 
of our time. 

My approach to the matter under discus- 
sion can be clarified, and the merits of my 
argument validated, by an exposition at the 
very outset of four assumptions. Time does 
not permit a full presentation of the facts 
needed to justify these premises, but 
fortunately they have been elaborately set 
forth in the professional literature. 

My first assumption is that to a very large 
degree, local as well as State control of edu- 
cation should continue, indeed be improved, 
I say to a degree because it is obvious that 
the States have increasingly assumed con- 
trol over local educational policy and prac- 
tice. This centralization of authority will 
unquestionably be extended with real ad- 
vantages to our educational system. More- 
over, national accrediting agencies and vol- 
untary professional associations are increas- 
ingly determining State and local educa- 
tional practice. Their influence may not be 
so direct and binding as a State law, or a 
regulation of the State department of edu- 
cation, but the end result is essentially the 
same. When the AASA establishes a na- 
tional policy which excludes from member- 
ship all who do not possess certain educa- 
tional qualifications, this action eventually 
has the coercive effect of law on those who 
aspire to local administrative posts. I am 
confident, too, that the results of curricular 
studies and recommendations made at the 
national level, elther by voluntary associa- 
tions or by the U.S. Office of Education, re- 
gardless of their intentions, will have a force- 
ful influence on State and local practice, as 
indeed they already have had. In the main, 
however, State authorities will continue to 
be the dominant agency in establishing 
policy and practice in the public school 
system. 

My second premise is that the educational 
enterprise of the United States is woefully 
inadequate. I do not wish to associate my- 
self with the ill-informed critics both within 
and outside the profession whose statements 
confuse our people about, and sometimes 
undermine their faith in, American educa- 
tion. Recognizing existing inadequacies 
from the kindergarten through the graduate 
school, I wish, nevertheless, to affirm my 
conviction that for a free, democratic soclety 
of the type we treasure, ours is the best 
educational system in the world. Unlike 
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some of our countrymen who do not seem 
fully to recognize that education both re- 
flects and shapes a culture, I do not wish to 
emulate or be governed by Russian educa- 
tional standards and practices. 

But in terms of our own national purpose 
and needs today and tomorrow, our public 
schools and institutions of higher education 
are not what they should be. Anyone who 
has heard or read the testimony of repre- 
sentatives of the National Education Asso- 
clation, the American Council on Education, 
and other national bodies before committees 
of the Congress, recognizes the disturbing 
truth of this statement. We have too few 
teachers, many at all levels are inadequately 
prepared, there is a continuing shortage of 
classrooms and other physical facilities, an- 
tiquated courses of study and textbooks are 
not uncommon, and the Nation suffers from 
a dangerous shortage of engineers, mathe- 
maticians, nurses, accountants, technicians, 
and other professional and semiprofessional 
workers. 

My third premise is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is now and long has been deeply 
involved in the whole national educational 
effort. ‘Though this involvement reaches 
back to the early days of the Republic, in 
recent years it has undergone unprecedented 
expansion. Yet, no one knows the full ex- 
tent of Federal educational activity. It is 
heartening to note the establishment of a 
committee under Congresswoman EDITH 
GREEN, of Oregon, to make a detailed and 
comprehensive review of educational activ- 
ities in all branches of the Government. It 
is pertinent to the present discussion to 
observe that if education had been given a 
stronger position in the executive branch 
with broad responsibility for giving general 
oversight to the educational operations of 
the Government, the facts Mrs. Grrrn’s 
committee will now assemble would rou- 
tinely have been available to the 
and the public at large. In spite of the fact 
that the information is not current some 
notion of the magnitude of the Govern- 
ment's operations in education can be ob- 
tained from a report of a House committee 
headed by the Honorable Graham Barden a 
few years ago. Using the full influence of 
his office, Congressman Barden finally ex- 
tracted from the various governmental de- 
partments reports on expenditures for vari- 
ous types of educational activities. The 
total in 1953 amounted to over 63% billion. 
The relatively weak position of the U.S. Office 
of Education in this large and complicated 
enterprise can be inferred from the fact that 
of this large sum, the funds expended 
through the Office amounted to only $225 
million, and its own operating budget was 
about $3 million. The argument as to 
whether the Federal Government should ac- 
tively participate in and support education 
is obviously anachronistic and delusive. But 
how these activities have been, are now, and 
how they should be administered are reason- 
able and unavoidable questions to which I 
wish to return. 

The fourth and last premise can be 
quickly and simply stated. The large edu- 
eational activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment, already referred to; will, and should, 
be greatly expanded in the immediate fu- 
ture. Whether we like it or not the Federal 
Government will be establishing new pro- 

and policies affecting all branches and 
levels of American education. 

Within the framework of these four as- 
sumptions, I wish now to examine the 
soundness of the proposal for a National 
Board of Education. Though I recognize 
that the establishment of such a body might 
lead to some improvements in our educa- 
tonal system, far better results would, in 
my judgment, be accomplished more quick- 
ly by the enhancement and strengthening of 
the present educational arm of the Federal 
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Government within our bipartisan political 
structure. 

I wish to make three points in opposition 
to the National Board. The first stems from 
experiences of more than 4 years as U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. As my asso- 
ciation with politicians of both major politi- 
cal increased, with notable excep- 
tions, my respect for the elected representa- 
tives of the people both in the legislative 
and the executive branches of the govern- 
ment grew. Though my own personal views 
on education, and I may add on politics, 
often differed basically from some of theirs, 
I felt that as a group they tried to reconcile 
the diverse and often conflicting interests of 
their constituencies in terms of the national 
welfare as they in good conscience saw it, 
Especially in respect to education I found 
them generally high minded and free from 
any desire or willingness to interfere with 
our traditions of State and local control, 
or with the internal management of the Of- 
fice of Education. I wish I could say that 
all individuals and groups within the pro- 
fession had observed a similar hands-off pol- 
icy with respect to the administration of the 
office as did the elected and appointed of- 
ficers of government, but I could not 
honestly make such a statement. 

In regard to immunity from partisan po- 
litical interference, anyone familiar with 
the history and current status of State and 
local boards knows that many have been the 
unwilling victims of, or the voluntary par- 
ticipants in, political domination of educa- 
tional policies and practices. I would, there- 
fore, be fearful that a board composed of a 
few citizens would be no less susceptible 
to the influence of powerful professional or 
political groups than the hundreds of officers 
of government broadly representative of and 
directly responsible to the whole people. 
Unless our entire complex of free political 
institutions, with its built-in balance of 
powers disintegrates, I have no fear that 
politicians will want to try or could suc- 
ceed in prostituting the work of the U.S. 
Office of Education to political purposes, in 
controlling American education, or in domi- 
nating the thinking of our people through 
Federal usurpation of State and local edu- 
cational responsibility. 

Secondly, I object to the Board because its 
establishment would rest on a false and in- 
herently dangerous analogy. The mere suc- 
cess of State and local educational authori- 
ties as effective instruments of public pol- 
icy does not prove the desirabillty of a sim- 
ilar structure at the national level. The 
analogy is basically defective. The legal con- 
trol of education within the States and local 
communities is placed in boards of education 
who delegate administrative Jurisdiction to 
their apponted officers. To advocate a com- 
parable national agency is logically tanta- 
mount to p similar powers and re- 
sponsbilities for such a body created by the 
Federal Government. State or local boards 
of education properly exercise control over 
a great variety of matters which determine 
the character and the quality of American 
education, a type of control our people prop- 
erly do not want at the Federal level. These 
boards set and enforce standards for the 
preparation of teachers, they usually finally 
approve the selection of the textbooks used, 
often they determine the amount of money 
to be spent for the schools, they decide the 

purposes for which these funds are to be 
usd, they determine the type of curriculum 
to be offered, the types of school buildings to 
be erected, and a host of other matters which 
directly or indirectly shape American edu- 
cation, 

The Federal Government, except in its 
own programs such as those in the Military 
Establishment, does not, and should not 
have such bilities. In the effort to 
protect State and local autonomy, the spon- 
sors of virtually every piece of national edu- 
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cational legislation include language which 
specifically prohibits any officer of the Gov- 
ernment from interfering in the functions of 
State and local authorities. In principle they 
reject the idea that a national body should 
control and administer local schools with all 
that it implies. The National Board, there- 
fore, conflicts with our basic educational and 
political traditions. 

Moreover, the position of the Commissoner 
of Education is not analogous to that of the 
State and local superintendent of schools. 
His functions and the office he administers 
are different and should remain so. He is not 
and should not be, the executive officer of a 
national board which operates a public school 
system, a board which selects textbooks, ap- 
points teachers, establishes basic educational 
policy in the geographical area it represents, 
as is the case with State and local boards. 
To establish a National Board to do these 
things and to have that Board appoint a 
Commissioner of Education, would be to 
overturn our most deep-seated practices. I 
can understand how a citizen interested in 
imposing countrywide educational stand- 
ards and practices might espouse a National 
Board having the necessary powers to do so, 
but I cannot see how members of the profes- 
sion who openly oppose any such form of 
Federal control can advocate such a plan. 

I can, however, see the need for an ad- 
visory body, representative of educational 
and lay groups in all sections of the Nation, 
to take long-range views of America’s needs 
for various types of education and to advise 
the Government as well as our people gen- 
erally concerning the steps which ought to 
be taken to meet these needs. This body 
ought not legislate educational policies, nor 
ought it impose its views on the officers of 
Government, except as public opinion would 
support its recommendations, It ought to 
deliberate periodically on large educational 
issues and problems and recommend well- 
considered courses of action within the Fed- 
eral Government, in the States, and among 
private agencies. One device to achieve these 
goals might be a National Educational As- 
sembly convoked every 5 years by the 
President of the United States. Each State 
Governor could be asked to name one edu- 
cator and one layman to this conference. 
The President might also name a small num- 
ber of additional persons from the country 
at large. The chairman of the Assembly 
should be the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion who, with the assistance of his staff and 
State educational authorities ought to make 
up the agenda, have working papers pre- 
pared, and publish the proceedings. Such a 
quinquennial conference would focus the 
attention of Americans on the condition 
of their total educational enterprise. It 
would also enlist public support for the fu- 
ture development of educational policies in 
the Federal Government. It would presum- 
ably set forth educational goals toward 
which the whole Nation could move during 
the 5-year periods between meetings of the 
Assembly. Without establishing policies 
either in the Federal Government or in the 
States or private educational institutions, 
this body would nevertheless provide a pow- 
erful cooperative mechanism to advance the 
interests of American education within the 
framework of our educational and political 
philosophy. 

Thirdiy and lastly, there are almost in- 
superable practical difficulties inherent in 
the plan for a National Board. Such a group 
of prominent citizens scattered throughout 
the country would be able to meet only for a 
few days, three or four times a year. Hence, 
even if theoretically desirable the plan would 
be practically unsatisfactory. For a long 
time Government educational policy will be 
in a constant state of vigorous discussion 
and formulation. The issues will be com- 
plex, the forces at work diversified and 
strong, the financial involvement substan- 
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tial. Hence, the necessary educational de- 
cisions in the years ahead will be concerned 
with large and significant policies. In the 
main they will not be the type of admin- 
istrative decisions a Commissioner of Educa- 
tion could legally make under the general 
supervision of a National Board. They will 
inevitably involve complicated and almost 
daily communications at the Presidential, 
Cabinet, or congressional levels. These ac- 
tivities can only be carried on effectively by 
an officer of the Government who occupies 
the highest possible rank and who can inde- 
pendently exercise his professional judgment 
within the political realities of the times. 
He could not possibly anticipate the complex 
questions which will arise and thus obtain 
the advance approval of a board in official 
session; nor could he canyass opinions in 
time to make them useful. 

No President of whatever party will or 
should be willing to delegate these responsi- 
bilities with which the fate of the Nation is 
so intimately associated to a board of men 
and women, or its executive officer, however 
nonpartisan these persons might be in their 
views. The executive branch has general 
responsibility for the management and su- 
pervision of all governmental activities. It 
must report to the people on its trusteeship. 
It cannot fairly be held accountable for 
policies over which, as in the case of a Na- 
tional Board of Education, or its Commis- 
sioner of Education, it would have little or 
no control. 

The advocates of the National Board prop- 
erly insist that the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion must be a person who exhibits the 
highest professional standards in the dis- 
charge of his duties. But to operate at this 
high professional level, It is argued that he 
must be protected from political influences 
through appointment by a National Board. 
I have know personally and professionally 
every Commissioner of Education from the 
days of Claxton who took office more than 
50 years ago. I believe the record shows 
that in terms of personal integrity, profes- 
sional competence, public dedication, and 
independence from political influence they 
rank very high, certainly as high in these 
qualities of mind and character as their 
contemporaries appointed by boards of edu- 
cation. There is little merit to the argu- 
ment, therefore, that a Commissioner need 
be appointed by a Board rather than by the 
President of the United States to guarantee 
either professional competence, personal in- 
tegrity, or resistance to improper political 
influence. 

In appraising the effectiveness of a Na- 
tional Board the experiences of other such 
bodies in Washington ought to be considered. 
When they have been outside the central 
structure and executive lines of authority of 
the Government they have usually been 
weak and powerless in achieving their pur- 
poses. Such bodies have difficulty in at- 
tracting the political support which in the 
last analysis, through the mechanism of the 
budget, determines their very existence and 
the effectiveness of their programs. The 
National Sclence Foundation illustrates the 
point, It was not until forces from outside, 
namely the scientific successes of Russia, in- 
creased its prominence on the national scene 
that this agency was able to get the type of 
financial support it had sought for so many 
years. But more importantly it should be 
observed that when the critical situation 
arose in regard to the scientific activities of 
the Government, the President appointed a 
scientist to advise the executive branch and 
the Congress. 

One of the most serious handicaps under 
which the U.S. Office of Education has la- 
bored through the years has been its low 
standing in the family of Government de- 
partments. To remove it still further from 
direct contact with the President and his 
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Cabinet by making the U.S. Commissioner 
Of Education responsible to a Board rather 
than to the Executive would only lower its 
Status and reduce its already limited in- 
fluence. 

I now turn to what I consider to be real- 
istically constructive proposals for enhanc- 
‘ing and strengthening the position of educa- 
tion in the Federal Government, and for 
Preparing our Nation to meet the sobering 
educational problems of the future, I make 
the assumption that the traditional informa- 
tion gathering and dispensing functions of 
the U.S. Office of Education, however useful 
they may continue to be, represent a limited, 
Outmoded, and wnimaginative conception of 
the work of this agency totally inadequate to 
Our needs. The Nation requires an educa- 
tional branch suitably staffed, equipped, and 
financed to take greater responsibility in 
dealing with the enormous complex of cur- 
Tent American educational problems. In co- 
Operation with State and local educational 
authorities and the voluntary national asso- 
Clations, the Office of Education ought to be 
enabled to assume leadership, in identifying, 
Considering, and proposing solutions for the 
Problems which have to be treated on a na- 
tional scale if we are to remain domestically 
Prosperous and internationally strong. 
Some of these problems relate to the condi- 
tion of education within the several States 
and communities, but others involve matters 
Which extend far beyond their borders or 

on. 


The full educational implications, for ex- 
ample, of recent scientific developments on 
the international or even interorbital stage 
have not yet been seen. But it is already 
Obvious that the emerging national problems 
can only be treated on a national scale and 
With the involvement of the Federal Govern- 
Ment where the pertinent and often classi- 
fied information exists. Likewise the world- 
Wide educational developments under the 
Agency for International Development and 
Other internationally operative agencies re- 
Quire national consideration and Federal ac- 
tion. In these international areas, actions 
are of necessity already being taken, often, 
however, with little overall planing which 
involves the U.S. Office of Education, to say 
nothing of the thousands of school systems 
and institutions of higher education, There 
are equally urgent and important domestic 
educational problems which, because of the 
Position of education in the Federal struc- 
ture, are not approached and handled in 

ance with well-considered national 
Plans and policies. No National Board of 
Education, however well appointed and sup- 
Ported could possibly deal promptly and 
effectively with these urgent matters which 

be followed in quick succession by 
Others no less demanding. 

My main argument, therefore, is that in- 
Stead of the proposed National Board with 
almost complete autonomy outside of the 
normal political chanels of responsible goy- 
ernment, we need a well organized, staffed, 
and supported educational branch at the 
highest possible level within the Govern- 
Ment. I strongly urge a closer relationship 
at the top between our officials responsible 
for educational planning and operations, the 
Other ranking officers in the several depart- 
ments, and the political representatives of 
Sur people, Without such a strengthened 
Position education will go on being a step- 

in Government, disregarded, 1ll-fed, 
and hence so underdeveloped that it cannot 
Possibly assume the responsibilities the times 
require. 

To a degree, the present condition of 

education is the result of the in- 
Conspicuous. and uninfluential position of 
education in the Federal structure. One has 
Only to examine the Federal budget to gain 
an assessment of the place of education 
among our governmental concerns. Observe, 
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for example, that expenditures for military 
activities in the proposed budget to become 
effective in July 1962 amount to $55 billion. 
The total recommended appropriation for 
the entire Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is $53 billion. For education 
alone it is this year about $550 million. If 
the monotonous history of recent years is 
repeated the appropriations for education in 
fiscal 1963 will fall below the recommended 
sums. To a degree, these arresting budget- 
ary contrasts represent fiscal policies de- 
termined by international and military 
events in the world over which we have no 
control. Nevertheless, in a nation with a 
gross national product of more than half 
@ trillion dollars the proportionate alloca- 
tion of our expenditures for social services, 
including education, revéal the concern of 
the Federal Government for various phases 
of our national life. 

Education patently deserves a more 
prominent place in the whole texture of 
American life. The very welfare of the Na- 
tion demands a more, not a less, influential 
position for education in the Federal struc- 
ture, as indeed do all the other Government 
functions related to the strengthening, the 
improvement, and the betterment of the 
lives of our people. These activities are 
largely concentrated in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

If it were a politically realistic 1 
I would recommend that the head the 
educational branch of the Government be 
made an independent officer with direct ac- 
cess to the President through Cabinet rank. 
Since I do not consider this goal realizable 
at present, I suggest a structure comparable 
to the Department of Defense with a top 
Secretary, and under him a Secretary of Ed- 
ucation, a Secretary of Health, and a Secre- 
tary of Welfare. All three of the present 
constituent branches of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare would thus 
be placed in a relative position more in keep- 
ing with the human values which ought to 
dominate American life., Education espe- 
cially would thus be raised to a place of 
greater dignity and more prestige, but, most 
importantly, of greater capacity to assume 
leadership cooperatively -with the several 
States and the other branches of Govern- 
ment in the improvement of all American 
education. I have great respect for, and I 
count among my closest friends, many who 
advocate a separate lay board of education 
to reach these goals with which our destiny 
as a people are indissolubly connected. In 
all sincerity, however, I believe their proposal 
to be theoretically unsound, politically un- 
realistic, practically imoperable, and na- 
tionally inadequate. . 

I hope that this necessarily limited devel- 
opment of this subject will, nevertheless, be 
convincing to members of the profession and 
laymen alike. I trust I have been able to 
demonstrate that the position of education 
ought to be strengthened within the central 
structure of the Government and not moved 
outside to fend for itself with the sole sup- 
port of nine citizens, however distingiushed, 
competent, and self-effacing in the discharge 
of their duties. American society and Amer- 
ican education have come of age. Our pres- 
ent national educational planning and op- 
eration do not reflect this fact. If as a peo- 
ple we are to realize our full potential at 
home and in the larger society of nations we 
will need an invigorated educational system 
with a clearer sense of direction. A national 
board will, in my Judgment, not be able to 
meet the educational challenges of our time. 
A secretaryship of education, capable of 
leading in national planning and in advis- 
ing on legislation, and with sufficient status 
and influence to gain public support for ed- 
ucational development consistent with the 
responsibilities of the hour, will better serve 
our national needs than a lay board of edu- 
cation. 
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How Far Can Government Go in 
Managing Free Enterprise? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a real need today for emphasizing the 
importance of individual initiative, crea- 
tivity and just plain get-up-and-go, 
This is only too clear when we contem- 
plate the pellmell advance of collec- 
tivism in our Nation. 

Government bureaucracy must not be 
allowed to destroy the individual free- 
dom which is so very vital to the sur- 
vival of our free enterprise economy. 
We must begin now to reduce the amount 
of control our Federal Government has 
over private businesses. 

What I am saying is clearly stated in 
a Kohler of Kohler advertisement en- 
titled “Snow Shovelers: The Last Ves- 
tiges of Free Enterprise,” which appeared 
in the February 27, 1962, edition of Na- 
tional Review. I ask that the advertise- 
ment be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

The article follows: 

[From the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press] 
Sswow SHOVELERS: THE Last VESTIGES oF 
Fare ENTERPRISE? 

High time it is for the Federal Government 
to take measures to regulate the shoveling 
of snow. Just last week, when snow blan- 
keted the city there were hundreds of young 
boys going from home to home seeking to 
remove snow from sidewalks. These young- 
sters are the last vestiges of free en 
in the United States and steps should be 
taken to remove this blot from the American 
scene, These boys, ranging from little fel- 
lows of 6 and 7 to teenagers, apparently do 
not know that they are the victims of ex- 
ploitation, 

During that recent snow, it was easily seen 
there was an overabundance of youths will- 
ing to shovel the downfall from the walks. 
Procedures should be established to elimi- 
nate such situations, A benevolent Federal 
Government should take steps to see that 
there is sufficient snow for all boys to shovel. 
(More than that, the Government, If it 
really wants to woo tomorrow's voters, should 
provide free shovels for these snow shovel- 
ers.) 

In case there was a general heavy snowfall 
throughout the entire Nation, the Federal 
Government (this would probably be a Cabi- 
net post with some benevolent soul in charge 
of snow jobs) could provide for the storage 
of surplus snow at strategic points. During 
years when snowfall was at a minimum, this 
vast surplus of snow could be shipped to 
various areas of the country, where snow 
was not available, so it could be shoveled 
by young boys. 

A system of penalties would be devised 
which would require youths shoveling snow 
in excess of their allotment to forfeit part of 
the pay they received for their work. 

In this day and age it is not fair to permit 
boys who are ambitious to shovel snow and 
be paid for it while other youths remain 
home and watch television and are not paid 
for it. It is strange that in this field the 
New Frontier has not yet taken steps to set 
up at least a snow corps. Unless this free 
en idea demonstrated by unregulated 
snow shovelers is stamped out, the United 
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States is liable to wake up one day and find 
that someone will be advocating the en- 
couragement of free enterprise by our Na- 
tional Government. 


Hans A. Bethe at Cornell University—II 
EXTENSION oF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
below is the second half of a lecture 
presented by Prof. Hans A. Bethe at 
Cornell University on January 5, 1962. 
It presents an idea for the first steps 
one might reasonably take which lead 
away from the self-defeating dangers 
of the arms race. Those interested in 
the first half of this widely reported 
speech will find it reproduced in the Ap- 
pendix of yesterday’s RECORD: 

Hans A. BETHE AT CORNELL UNIVERSTTY—II 
5. RESTRAINT AND ARMS LIMITATION 

I have told you about many of the stra- 
tegic concepts of our Government, and I 
suppose you knew much of this before. But 
it is important to see the complete picture, 
and to see how it fits together. By looking 
at one aspect only, be it the Russian tests 
or the AICBM, we may be completely misled. 
As a whole, the picture appears to me one 
of increasing strength and security, but with 
TEED danger. 

The probability of war is greatly reduced 
once the stable deterrent is established. 
Then restraint can be used in responding to 
an accidental attack by one enemy missile. 
Restraint can also be used in the number of 
missiles deployed on each side. Most im- 
portant, even during the war, restraint can 
be used in the number of missiles which are 
actually fired, because the remainder will 
still be secure. 

Such restraint is absolutely essential. 
Physically each side is capable of 3 
the other virtually completely, inflicting 50 
percent casualties, or 80 or 90. Only self- 
imposed restraint can limit the destruction. 
The warmaking capability would be the 


trating as was shown by the Korea example. 
But it is the only way to avoid complete 
catastrophe. We must learn to be satisfied, 
in case of a war as well as in peace, with 
partial success. This was the rule in wars 
in the Middle Ages and to the end of the 
18th century. Only in the last 150 years 
have wars been fought to unconditional 
surrender. The power situation no longer 
permits such a goal and we must psycho- 
logically get used to this situation. 

It is impossible to have everything at the 
same time. If there are two enemy camps 
of approximately equal strength, you can- 
not at the same time have security against 
a surprise attack, and a counterforce stra- 
tegy. We are building a safe retaliatory 
force, we hope the Russians will do the same 
so that they become less nervous. This 
means necessarily that the idea of a counter- 
force will have to be abandoned. 

Likewise, the doctrine of massive retalia- 
tion is dead. Strategic forces are extremely 
important and must be strong enough to 
deter strategic attack by the other side. But 
they can only serve this purpose. They can- 
not and should not serve to deter small wars, 
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nor to compensate for a weakness in capa- 
bility to fight small wars. 

I have said that it is necessary to use re- 
straint at all stages. It is of course un- 
known whether the other side will also use 
restraint. It is even more difficult to guar- 
antee that either side would continue to use 
restraint in case of war. It is much better 
to impose restraint in peacetime by con- 
cluding a treaty on strict limitation of 
armaments, enforced by inspection, Then 
if war should come in spite of the deterrent 
it would not be so completely disastrous. 

6. THE TEST BAN 


The breakdown of the test ban negotia- 
tions is not a good omen for disarmament. 
After 3 years of negotiations no treaty was 
concluded. However, we should not accuse 
the Russians of breaking an agreement by 
their resumption of tests, No agreement has 
been concluded; in fact the United States 
insisted repeatedly that the moratorium was 
temporary and could be terminated any day. 

Nevertheless the Russian procedure 
showed bad faith. Their test series was so 
elaborate that it must have been prepared 
for many months, perhaps longer. It is 
likely that they had started preparations by 
March when the test ban conference recon- 
vened in Geneva; thus they negotiated for 
6 months in bad faith. They did so at the 
time when we were showing most clearly by 
our attitude and proposals at Geneva that 
we were sincerely interested in a test ban 
and willing to meet the Russian political 
demands on the control of a test ban more 
than halfway. 

There has not been any evidence that the 
Russians cheated by testing during the 
moratorium. However, they have shown by 
the manner of their resumption that they 
will act in any manner which suits their pur- 
pose, at least as long as there are no definite 
legal agreements to the contrary. If we 
conclude an agreement with them it is im- 
portant to devise it in such a way that it 
will be an advantage to them as well as to 
us to keep the agreement. 

A great mistake during the test ban nego- 
tiations was that we were trying to put the 
entire burden on technical devices to detect 
violations. There was no broad consider- 
ation of the advantage of concluding the 
test ban agreement and there was hardly 
any consideration of the political implica- 
tions. One of the best results of the nego- 
tiations was that we our own 
deficiencies and that we set up the U.S. Dis- 
armament Agency to deal in a coherent fash- 
ion with all political, military, and technical 
problems of disarmament. 

The test ban as such is in my opinion no 
longer a desirable goal to pursue. I had two 


main intentions in advocating the ban, 


namely (1) to stabilize the technical ad- 
vantage which the United States still pos- 
sessed in 1958 in nuclear weapons, and (2) 
to obtain an inspection system which could 
be a precedent and an example for the in- 
spection of future disarmament treaties. 
Neither of these aims can any longer be 
realized. 

On the other hand the value of tests has 
been grossly exaggerated. We already know 
so much about atomic weapons that there 
is very little more to learn. We have weap- 
ons of all sizes, for all reasonable military 
purposes. Only relatively minor improve- 
ments can be made in the yield of weapons 
for a given weight. After the extensive 
Russian test series in which they attempted 
to catch up to our technology it is reason- 
able that we also should test those designs 
which we have developed in the laboratory 
and which fit into our strategic plans, es- 
pecially warheads for Minuteman and Po- 
laris. There are a few other tests that make 
sense for us, but I do not belleve that nu- 
clear testing is the endless frontier that 
some people seem to see in it. 
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7. ELIMINATION OF NUCLEAR STOCKPILES 


If the test ban is no longer a desirable field 
of disarmament, what is? One area which 
has been discussed is a cut-off production 
of fissible material. and a reduction of nu- 
clear weapons stockpiles. I do not believe 
that these are effective measures. The 
United States and the U.S.S.R, have enough 
fissile material to supply a huge strategic 
force and more. Nuclear weapons are rather 
small, can be stored almost anywhere, and 
are hard to find even if one has complete 
access to a country. Control of fissile mate- 
rial would have been possible in 1946 when 
we proposed the Baruch plan which would 
have put all production of such material in 
the hands of an internatfonal authority. 
Even now, some schemes could be devised to 
control fissile materials but they will only 
be effective together with other steps of dis- 
armament, 

8. ARMS CONTROL 


To my mind the most promising and the 
most important area to start disarmament 
is in strategic delivery vehicles, i.e., large 
bomber planes and long-range missiles. 
These are the greatest threat, and because 
of their large size they are easy to find once 
you have access to a country. As I have ex- 
plained earlier, in the era of an invul- 
nerable deterrent it is no longer necessary 
to have large numbers of such vehicles. At 
the present time we have about 500 B-52˙8. 
nearly 1,000 B-47's, and we are likely to 
have about 1,000 long-range missiles in a few 
years. It seems to me entirely safe to re- 
duce the force to a few hundred invulner- 
able missiles, each about 1 mega- 
ton, in contrast to the 10 megaton or more 
which can be carried by large planes. This 
would be an enormous reduction of the 
threat to civilization posed by nuclear 
weapons, 

Drastic reduction of the number of mis- 
siles and planes is possible if we can be sure 
that the other side has made a similar re- 
duction. This brings us to the all-important 
problem of inspection. In September, in a 
very important document, Mr. McCloy of 
the United States and Mr. Zorin of the 
U.S.S.R. agreed on principles of disarma- 
ment. These principles included that of in- 
spection. However, the two sides did not 
agree on the kind of inspection needed. The 
Russians have offered to let us witness the 
destruction of any item of armament which 
they eliminate, according to a disarmament 
treaty. We, on the other hand, insist that 
we must know the amount of armaments 
remaining, not the amount destroyed. This 
is very essential because we do not know 
actually the number of weapons the Rus- 
sians now possess, and with their type of 
inspection we could not guard against new 
weapons production. 

The Russians also have good reason for 
their point of view. As long as most of 
their delivery vehicles are soft, i.e. planes 
or missiles above ground, we could destroy 
these by a surprise attack if we knew their 
exact location. This indeed is the mean- 
ing of the counterforce strategy which I 
have discussed and which was long es- 
poused publicly by the U.S. Air Force. While 
it is now gradually less popular, 
the Russians cannot feel sure that we have 
given it up. In this situation they natu- 
rally wish to preserve one of their greatest 
military assets, the secrecy of the location 
of most of their striking force. 

The best way out of this impasse has been 
suggested by Professor Sohn of the Harvard 
Law School. According to this plan, each 
of the two major countries, Russia and the 
United States, divides its territory into a 
number of zones—let us say 20—of approxi- 
mately equal military importance, and gives 
a map of the zones to the other country. 
Then each country declares the number of 
strategic weapons in each zone but not their 
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exact location. Then the other country picks 
one of the zones, and has the right to inspect 
this one zone in all detail. In this way the 
initial declaration can be verified, and at the 
same time 95 percent of each country is still 
secret. After some time, let us say half a 
year, a new declaration must be made; and 
another zone will be opened. The total num- 
ber of weapons in all zones would be reduced 
according to an agreed schedule. After a 
while, other countries would participate in 
this scheme, and other armaments than 
strategic delivery vehicles would be included. 

An important question is whether a plan 
of this kind would be acceptable to the 
U.S. S R. Private conversations with a few 
Russian scientists and social scientists seem 
encouraging, although such conversations 
may not mean very much in the light of 
power politics. 

Drastic reduction of strategic forces by 
treaty, and with inspection of the Sohn 
type, seems to me our best hope of stopping 
the arms race. To start on this road both 
sides have to change their attitude consider- 
ably. 

The United States will need to renounce 
the policy of massive retaliation, i.e., of ap- 
plying a strategic threat against peripheral 
war. To make this possible without yielding 
to the Communists it will be necessary to 
build up our conventional forces. President 
Kennedy has said we must have an alterna- 
tive to nuclear holocaust or surrender. A 
buildup of conventional military forces is 
an essential part of disarmament in the nu- 
clear area. This must be realized and our 
young men as well as those of Western Europe 
must be willing to serve in the army, with 
the understanding that this decreases the 
risk of all-out thermonuclear war. Perhaps 
we shall need tactical nuclear weapons for 
small wars, at least for some time, but with 
the idea of eliminating them ultimately. 
The ground forces will probably have higher 
morale once the strategic threat is dim- 
inished, which would make them a more im- 
Portant part of our Military Establishment. 

The Russians will have to open their 
country to inspection by the Disarmament 
Authority. They will have to relinquish 
high-sounding phrases about complete dis- 
armament in favor of meaningful limited 
steps. They will also need to give up hopes 
of ultimate military superiority which, 
though far in the future, they might achieve 
in a continued arms race. 

Unfortunately we must learn from the 
Russian conduct during the test ban negotia- 
tions to be careful during future negotia- 
tions on arms limitation. Until the negotia- 
tions are successfully concluded, and the 
treaty including inspection has begun to 
Operate, we must keep up our strategic forces 
and other military capability. It is im- 
Portant for the people to understand the 
logic in this paradox, namely that we must 
keep fully armed while at the same time 
Working hard for controlled, bilateral, and 
Substantial reductions in armaments. 

9. GENERAL AND COMPLETE DISARMAMENT 


The U.S.S.R. has coined this phrase. It 
been ted as an ultimate goal by 
both sides in the McCloy-Zorin agreement. 
While I agree to this as an idea it seems to 
me that many prerequisites must be fulfilled 
before we can reach complete disarmament. 
Most important, we need means to settle dis- 
Putes other than by war. For this purpose 
We must strengthen world law and make it 
& habit to submit all disputes to the Inter- 
national Court at the Hague. The United 
States does not have a good record; it is 
urgent that the Senate repeal the Connolly 
amendment which provides that the United 
States will not be bound by decisions of the 
Hague Court unless we choose to. Naturally 
the U.S.S.R. would aiso have to recognize the 
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The recognition of world law would 
clearly weaken national sovereignty, and 
such weakening runs counter to cherished 
beliefs of the U.S.S.R. There will have to 
be an international police force, stronger 
than the armed forces of any particular 
country or any likely combination of coun- 
tries. The important question is who con- 
trols this international force? It might be 
very dangerous to have this force be a power 
on its own. 

These are just a few of the many problems 
which must be solved before we can have 
complete disarmament. I do not profess to 
know the solutions to these. It is clear that 
it will be very difficult to get agreement be- 
tween the United States and the USSR. 
on these problems, and on the organization 
of a completely disarmed world. We cannot 
wait until all these matters are agreed upon 
before we begin to stop the arms race but 
methods for making such a beginning can be 
devised. In the meantime we must remem- 
ber that the most important competition be- 
tween us and the Russians is not in arma- 
ments but in the peaceful development of 
underdeveloped countries. 


Investigation of Banking Practices of 
Nonscheduled Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 26, 1962, I introduced House 
Resolution 551, the purpose of which is 
to provide for a congressional investiga- 
tion of the banking practices of supple- 
mental or nonscheduled airlines. It is 
my hope that the resolution will be as- 
signed to the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the resolution in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Whereas there has recently occurred in the 


‘supplemental airline industry, three tragic 


airplane crashes, namely: 

1. Arctic Pacific Air Lines on October 29, 
1960, at Toledo, Ohio, killing twenty pas- 
sengers and a crew of two and injuring and 
maiming another twenty-five passengers. 
Sixteen of the deceased and twenty-two of 
the injured were young college football 
players from the California Polytechnic State 
College, San Luis Obispo, California. 

2. President Airlines, Incorporated, on 
September 10, 1961, at Shannon, Ireland, 
killing seventy-seven passengers and six 
crewmembers. The deceased were sixty-five 
Germans, eight Austrians, two Dutch, and 
two Swiss representatives of those countries 
traveling to the United States to study our 
agricultural methods. 

3. Imperial Airlines, Incorporated, on No- 
vember 8, 1961, at Richmond, Virginia, kill- 
ing seventy-four passengers and three crew- 
members. The deceased passengers were 
young United States Army recruits-on their 
way to be trained for service in our Armed 
Forces; and 

Whereas investigations following these 
crashes reveal practices and conditions of 
maintenance, training, and operations of 
these airlines that are deplorable and in- 
tolerable; and 
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Whereas these deplorable and intolerable 
practices and conditions germinate in the 
financial environment of said airlines and 
their owners; and 

Whereas report numbered 41, Eighty- 
seventh Congress, second session, of the 
House Armed Services Special Subcommittee 
investigating the Imperial crash states on 
page 3101 that little if any attention was 
given by the Civil Aeronautics Board or the 
Federal Aviation Agency to the economic 
capacity of the carrier to sustain operations; 
and 

Whereas the records of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board disclose that of twenty cer- 
tificated supplemental airlines, six are bank- 
rupt and fourteen others show large deficits 
of operating capital and net worth—the 
House Armed Services Special Subcommittee 
Report Numbered 41, Eighty-seventh Con- 
gress, second session, pages 2887 to 2889, 
states in part: 

1. Airline Transport Carriers, Incorporated, 
doing business as California Hawaiian Air- 
lines: 


Earned surplus (deficit 
Net worth (deficit 


2. American Flyers Airline Corporation: 


Current Mabilities..........-.--- $252, 500 
Current Sept. — "107, 

Working capital (deficit)... 145, 000 

A 49, 700 

44, 700 


3. Associated Air Transport, Incorporated: 


Current liabilities............... 
Current assets 152, 000 


Working capital (deficit)... 202, 000 
Earned surplus (defleit 162, 500 
Capital surplus (deficit 12, 400 

Net worth (deficit 174, 000 

4. Coastal Air Lines: 
Current labilities............._. $29, 700 
Current assets 11, 200 

Working capital (deficit) __ 18, 500 
Earned surplus (deficit) ......... 400 
Net worth (defleit)) 55, 900 


5. Modern Air Transport, Incorporated: 


Current liabilitles $349, 600 
Current assets 152, 500 

Working capital (deficit). 197, 100 
Earned surplus (deficit 38, 300 
Net worth (deficit 37, 300 

6. Overseas National Airways: 

Current Habilities_............. ~$2, 848, 000 
Current’ assets 1, 223, 000 


Working capital (deficit)... 1, 625, 000 
Earned surplus (defleit A 
Net worth (deflceit 887, 400 


7. President Airlines, Incorporated (testi- 
mony of Honorable Francis E. WALTER, Dem- 
ocrat, of Pennsylvania) : 

“This is the company which stranded the 
Chicago charter group at Shannon Airport, 
Ireland, and the Los Angeles charter group 
in London last fall. As I recall, the press 
reported the stranding at Shannon as due 
to refusal of the airport authorities to re- 
lease the plane until payment of delinquent 
landing fees and fuel and oil bills. 

“On September 10, 1961, a President plane 
crashed on takeoff at Shannon, killing 
eighty-three persons. 

“To the best of my knowledge, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has not revoked the cer- 
tificate of this carrier.” 
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8..Saturn Airways, Incorporated: 


Current Uabilitiles e 
Working capital (deficit)... 605, 200 
9. Sourdough: 
Current liabllities $12, 000 
Current assets , 900 
Working capital (deficit) 5,100 
10. Standard Airways, Incorporated: 
Current liabilities $387, 000 
Current, assets 251, 000 
Working capital (deficit)... 136, 500 
Earned surplus (defleit)) 23, 500 


11. Stewart Air Service (testimony of 
Honorable Francis E. Wattrer, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania) : 

“Current assets reported by the carrier 
as minus $2,170 with ‘cash on hand’ of 
minus $3,251. I have never heard of having 
an asset that ls a minus dollar amount. 
Current liabilities are $70,594, for a working 
capital deficit of, I gather, $72,764." 

12. United States Overseas Airlines, In- 


corporated: 


Current liabilities............__ $3, 422, 500 
Current assets 1, 526, 000 
Working capital (deficit). 1,896,000 


Earned surplus (deficit 1, 714, 000 
Net worth (defleit 22 1, 421, 700 


13, Vance Roberts (testimony of Honor- 
able Francis E. Walter, Democrat, Pennsyl- 
vania); 

“This appears to be a carrier of size com- 
parable to Sourdough. Current assets are 


only $2,942, with total assets only 
$41,838." 
- 14. World Wide Airlines, Incorporated: 
Current Habilities_.........._.... $110,700 
TTT 48. 200 
Working capital (deficit)... 62, 500 
Earned surplus (deficit 238, 700 
Net worth (deficit) 49,400 


Whereas the House Armed Services Sub- 
committee report numbered 41, Eighty- 
seventh second session, states on 
page 3107 that Imperial Airlines’ violations 
of Civil Aeronautics Board regulations were 
in the economic area by the use of mis- 
leading financial statements and by the 
filing of false statements with the Board 
according to the testimony under oath of 
the Chairman ,of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Alan S. Boyd; and 

Whereas these companies could not exist 
for long if the above deficit balance sheets 
and financial status reported to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board were true; and 

Whereas in light of the House Armed Sery- 
ices Special Subcommittee Report Num- 
bered 41, Eighty-seventh Congress, second 
session, which states on page 3089 that 
the Federal Aviation Agency testified: “Our 
observations of the company’s thirteen years 
of operations, and our intensive inspections 
following the recent accident indicate that 
the company tended to operate at all times 
with the very minimum of facilities and 
personnel for operations, training, and main- 
tenance necesary to meet our safety 
standards” it is quite obvious that some 
undisclosed financial arrangements keep 
these airlines operating at dangerously low 
standards of safety and performance for 
the purpose of greater profits; and 

Whereas there is evidence at hand that 
an investigation of the financial structure 
and banking practices of supplemental air- 
lines will reveal the existence of a banking 
system which operates in defiance of the 
banking laws and extracts hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of cash and credit 
from banks for the operation of supple- 
mental airlines by illegal arrangements of 
bank officials with airlines owners; and 
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Whereas this same illegal system has been 
worked by the officials of two different banks 
with the owners of two different airlines, 
it is evident that there is a system of illegal 
banking transactions among supplemental 
airlines which must be investigated 
for the purpose of making laws to prevent 
such practices; and 

Whereas the House Armed Services Special 
Subcommittee Report Numbered 41, Eighty- 
seventh Congress, second session, on page 
3101 emphasizes the “importance of having 
an industry that has integrity, not in a 
minimum degree but in a maximum degree” 
and the committee asks, “What can the 
Congress do to bring about this necessary 
degree of integrity in the supplemental air 
carrier industry?"; and 

Whereas Congress on July 14, 1960, acting 
in good faith to save the airlines but under 
deadline conditions resulting from the 
decision of the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia in the 
case of United Alr Lines, and others, 
against Civil Aeronautics Board (108 U.S. 
Ct. of Appeals, D.C.), continued the opera- 
tion of these supplemental airlines for 
twenty months; and 

Whereas four months thereafter a plane 
of the defunct Artic Pacific Air Lines crashed 
at Toledo, Ohio, killing and maiming mem- 
bers of the California Polytechnic College 
football team; and 

‘Whereas there is pending in the Congress, 
S. 1969, a bill which, among other things, 
grants grandfather operating rights to the 
supplemental airlines listed above: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House forthwith conduct 
an investigation into the financial condi- 
tions and banking practices of banks making 
loans to and/or containing the bank ac- 
counts of the supplemental airlines; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the House defer and sus- 
pend action on any legislation permitting or 
authorizing the operation of supplemental 
airlines until the termination of such 
investigation. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution, the committee or subcommittee is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within 
the United States, including any Common- 
Wealth or possession thereof, whether the 
House is in session, has recessed, or has 
adjourned, to hold hearings, and to require 
by subpena or otherwise, the attendance 
and testimony of such witnesses and the 
Production of such books, records cor- 
respondence, memorandums, papers and doc- 
uments as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any mem- 
ber of the committee designated by him, 
and may be served by any person designated 
by such chairman or member. 

The committee shall report to the House 
as soon as practicable during the present 
Congress the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. Any such report 
which is made when the House is not in 
session shall be filed with the Clerk of the 
House. 

— 


Europe Is the Rising Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962 
Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 


second session of this Congress is mov- 
ing along rapidly. Some legislation al- 
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ready has passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but the Congress has yet to 
face the real problems that affect our 
Nation. 

In my opinion, one of the overriding 
issues is whether or not Congress will 
pass a real balanced budget. It seems to 
me, Mr. Speaker, our Government must 
put its fiscal house in order if America is 
to keep its leadership in world affairs. 

Recently, I read an article that ap- 
peared in the London Sunday Times 
under the byline of its city editor. I be- 
lieve it represents an opinion that is 
growing among those who are familiar 
with international trade and finance. I 
believe the Members of Congress will find 
it informative and provocative. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the article in the REC- 
ORD. ~ 

The article follows: 

Evropet Is Now THE RISING POWER 

I was left with two abiding impressions of 
my visit to Vienna last fall: One was the 
extent to which the real power of nations 
depends upon their economic strength; the 
other was the complete absence of Commu- 
nist sympathy in the one part of Eastern 
Europe which the Russians occupied and 
then relinquished. Both facts seem to me 
to have a close bearing on the present world 
crisis. 

First one should look at the implications 
of the change in economic bargaining power. 
At every previous International Monetary 
Fund meeting the dominant power has been 
the United States. This was not merely be- 
cause of American voting power, or because 
the Fund, with its Washington headquarters. 
is a strongly American-oriented institution. 
It was because the United States was the 
great source of money, either for the World 
Bank, or the IMF itself. For this simple 
reason the American view almost invariably 
prevailed. 

This year, for the first time, it was the 
United States which wanted money, and the 
European powers who had to decide whether 
to give it. The proposed enlargement of the 
IMF includes an increase in the supply of 
dollars, but the IMF already has more dol- 
lars than it needs. The new funds which 
matter, the currencies which will be drawn 
out first, are the deutschemark, the lira and 
the French franc. 

As a result, the balance of power in the 
IMF yisibly shifted: it was not the Amer- 
icans but the Europeans who dominated the 
conference, and of the the most 
important were in fact the French. The 
question that has to be asked is whether this 
is a temporary, marginal change, or whether 
it is the first overt sign of a fundamentally 
new relationship. 

The Americans themselves seem to think 
that it is temporary. They believe that the 
immense reserve strength of their economy 
in effect secures their predominance, that 
when they really need to put the pressure 
on, Europe will still respond, and that a 
marginal balance-of-payments deficit—itself 
much reduced—is a purely temporary phe- 
nomenon of secondary significance. They 
certainly underrate the extent to which the 
European Economic Community is con- 
sciously designed to free Europe from Amer- 
ican predominance. 

The other view seems much more plausi- 
ble. Even between 1955 and 1960 the gap 
in economic power between Europe and the 
United States has been rapidly reduced, The 
Common Market is somewhat weaker than 
the United States in raw materials and 
somewhat smaller in population, though it 
will have a population larger than the 
United States or Russia if Britain enters it. 
Yet Burope has the advantage of a lower 
cost basis (including a lower standard of 
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living) and a well-established pattern of 
rapid growth. 

In economic affairs, therefore, it seems 
Probable that the West is moving from hav- 
ing one great. power to having two. Europe 
Will still be the poorer of the two powers, 
and certainly it will have lower defense ex- 
penditure and lower defense potential. 
Nevertheless, by 1965-70, it is probable that 
Europe will have reestablished something 
approaching parity of world influence, and 
Predominant influence in its own area. 

The second point that one saw clearly in 
Vienna is the degree of Russia's failure in 
Eastern Europe. The Austrians, whose 
neighbors live under Communist regimes, 
are, of course, alarmed by the Russian 
threat—where Londoners are afraid of the 
H-bomb, the Viennese are afraid of the 
army. But none of them believes that com- 
ae ey offers a tolerable alternative way of 

e. 

East Germany is the most striking proof 
Of this. The statistics show that East Ger- 
Many has enjoyed a growth rate broadly com- 
Parable to that of West Germany (a re- 
flection which casts some doubt on the 
Simple comparison of rates of economic 
growth). Yet the Berlin wall in itself shows 
that the economy of East Germany has 
Talled where that of West Germany has 
Succeeded. Even Ulbricht would not need a 
Wall to keep the rich out of a land of poverty. 
The failure of communism is not that it 
Cannot produce, but that it does not allow 
People to consume. 

These, therefore, are the economic ele- 
ments of the present European crisis. The 
astonishing economic success of Western 
Europe is removing Europe from the sphere 
Of dependence on the United States: Some 
Part of this dependence still remains for 
reasons of defense, but the economic de- 
Pendence has largely disappeared already. 
At the same time the relative failure to 
build Eastern Europe into a prosperous econ- 
Omy creates an almost intolerable tension in 
the Russian satellite empire. 

This does, of course, have a very direct 
bearing on the Berlin crisis. Berlin is still 
an area in which the Russians can negotiate 

with the United States, in which the 
Old two-power, H-bomb, cold-war balance can 
determine what bargain will be struck. Even 
80, the United States has much difficulty in 
Making any concessions which Germany will 
accept. 

This is very probably the last year in 
Which anyone except Europe will be able 
to negotiate for Europe. Certainly in 2 or 


Swings any further against them. 
In fact, however, economic forces, as Marx 
himself taught, cannot indefinitely be re- 


a true ore 
Acubtrulf world power is somewhat m. 
A Europe, cut of from the main- 
tream, will almost certainly show many 
Symptoms of political decay, as it did under 
the Turks. Russia herself will in Europe 
an intensely conservative power, as she is 
y becoming, clinging to a status quo 
Which will look less and less possible to pre- 
like the czars before the revolution. 
Vienna and Berlin have both this year 
vi Prefiguring the future. It is the re- 
val of Europe, for 2,000 years the most 
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powerful of the continents, which is now 
putting under strain the political system of 
the world. From the point of view of Rus- 
sia it is Europe which is the revolutionary 
force, a revolutionary force created by eco- 
nomic expansion. From the point of view 
of America it is Europe which is reclaim- 
ing an economic equality which had seemed 
forever lost. 


‘Still the Master 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on this 
glorious and historic day when we have 
welcomed and acclaimed a true and 
humble hero, let us pause and think a 
moment on one of Colonel Glenn’s re- 
marks: 

Now we can get rid of some of that auto- 
matic equipment and let man take over. 


Our committees have already studied 
the problem of automation. They will 
study it more. We shall individually 
have to make legislative decisions about 
its effect on labor. Certainly, it is a 
problem; and closing our eyes to it will 
not make it go away. But last week we 
were given dramatic proof that the 
machine is not yet able to replace man 
in all areas. 

In an editorial of last Saturday, the 
Newark Star-Ledger comments on the 
colonel's statement in a manner that I 
think will be of interest to my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

One of the great problems of our time, 
we are told, is the replacement of man by 
the machine. 

Machines have been dislodging human 
labor for more than a century, and now, with 
computers and automation, the process is 
picking up speed. 

Some grim predictions have been made 
by researchers and theorists, who warn of 
a future in which social upheaval and mass 
unemployment will plague the world. And 
even the present is being called into ques- 
tion by observations such as President Ken- 
nedy’s recent remark that we must create 
25,000 new jobs a week to meet the various 
existing problems of our Nation's economy. 

All in all, it seems likely that the public 
is beginning to get the message, and that 
Americans in great numbers are awakening 
to the threats posed by modern technology. 

It is really a very simple idea and, with 
the proper publicity campaign, it probably 
could be reduced to an easily grasped slogan 
about how machines replace men. 

But now the picture has been clouded a 
bit, by none other than Lt. Col. John Glenn 
and his space capsule. 

The most significant technical result of 
Slenn's flight into orbit, he says, is that the 
value of human pilots has been shown. 

He talks of it in terms of men, machines 
and replacement, too. And here is how he 
puts it: 

“Now we can get rid of some of that auto- 
matic equipment and let man take over.” 

There are some jobs in a space capsule 
that are better done by men than by ma- 
chines, Glenn feels. And the experts in his 
project agree. 
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So we might conclude that, although 
change and dislodgment seem inevitable as 
science and technology continue to develop 
new devices, it’s far from a simple matter to 
know who will replace whom, Influential 
as machines are, it’s just possible that man 
will continue to be the master, 


There’s a Better Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA $ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 


During the coming weeks, the House 
will be studying and debating the ad- 
ministration farm proposals. As we do 
this I think that it is essential to keep 
constantly in mind the thinking of that 
segment of the Nation’s economy which 
this legislation is supposed to help—the 
farming industry. Because of this I 
want all of us to have the opportunity 
to read the following article which ap- 
peared in the Farm Journal, a leading 
and respected farm publication. 

The article follows: 

THERE'S a BETTER War 

The chief impression one gets from the 
Kennedy-Freeman farm program is that it 
was designed more for consumers and tax- 
payers than for farmers. It makes pretty 
good reading in cities, Toward farmers it is 
amazingly tough: “Take this or else,” 

Agriculture is in chaos and inefficient 
says the President, which will be news to 
most farmers. Two million of them often 
possess too little skill and managerial abil- 
ity. Agriculture is costing taxpayers an 
unconscionable amount, and this can't go 
on. Voluntary farm programs have been 
failures. Too many farmers don’t partici- 
pate, and those who do somehow always 
outwit the Government. Enough of this. 
Now, by golly, we'll put the feed grain and 
dairy farmers under compulsory controls, 
along with the farmers already there. The 
Government will give them a ticket, as it 
were, allowing them entry into the farm 
arena, then it will tell them how much they 
can farm. 

The Secretary of Agriculture will pay them 
something for the land they retire. He will 
set their support prices. He will take over 
from Congress the determination of how 
many acres of certain crops we'd have, and 
each farmer would get his historic share. 
The only way & producer could grow would 
be to buy another farm, with quota or allot- 
ment attached. A young man trying to get 
started would have one more thing to buy— 
a quota. 

Feed grain acreage would be cut back 20 
percent to 25 percent below 1959-60 levels 
and wheat 20 percent below 1961, the Secre- 
tary says, although he could set different 
figures later. 

There's to be a 2-price plan for cotton and 
a 3-price plan for wheat (one for domestic 
food, one for export, one for feed). Cotton, 
rice and tobacco acreage would likely 
expand. 

So goes the administration's thinking. All 
of this goes into effect if two-thirds of the 
farmers who vote favor such plans. If more 
than one-third don’t approve: 
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Wheat and feed grains would get no sup- 
ports at all. That's right, none. Never be- 
fore has there been a threat to abolish sup- 
ports on these crops. Dairymen would 
probably get supports but sharply cut, Nor 
is this all. The Secretary would be em- 
powered to dump on the market, at any rate 
he chose, 10 million tons of CCC feed grains 
and 200 million bushels of wheat a year. 

That's what the administration calls 
“choices.” The President says the program 
would give farmers “maximum freedom,” a 
claim we'll let farmers judge for themselves. 
He says it will “increase income.” Yet 
USDA's own estimate is that under such pro- 
gram farm income would go up by only $425 
per family, and that not until 1965. Do you 
think it's worth it? We've done better than 
that over the last 4 years. 

Farm Journal agrees that painful adjust- 
ments have to come in feed grains and 
wheat. But we don’t concede that compul- 
sion is the only way, or the best way, to 
accomplish them. Dairy products are over- 
produced only 5 percent—we certainly don't 
need to put dairymen under Government 
controls to cure that. If the Secretary had 
not increased supports a year ago we would 
not have even this much problem. The ad- 
ministration proposes retiring 50 million 
acres of land, and that's good provided we 
let farmers do it voluntarily, rather than take 
the land by decree. Let's retire another 25 
to 50 million acres of cropland and we'd 
have no problem. Farmers could then de- 
cide how to farm the rest. Our only failure 
with this approach has been in not going far 
enough. 

This might cost a half billion dollars a 
year more than the administration's pro- 
gram, by the time we got done paying the 
large costs of administering and enforcing 
the latter. We favor it. We believe Con- 
gress would agree that the difference would 
be worth paying to avoid putting farmers 
under Government controls no urban citi- 
wens are being asked to accept—or would 
accept. That's not too much to pay to leave 
farming in farmers’ hands. 


Plan To Prevent Abuses in Area of 
Financial Public Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, for 
several years I have been a member of 
the Public Relations Society of America. 
Always I have been proud of the efforts 
of the society to establish sound, ethical 
programs in the field of public relations. 
The society has vigorously moved to 
prevent bad practices. 

As a whole, members of the public 
relations profession have worked dili- 
gently to insure moral practices within 

their profession. 

Mrs. Denny Griswold, the publisher 
and editor of Public Relations News, the 
only weekly public relations publication 
for executives, recommends in the Feb- 
ruary 12, 1962, issue of this publication 
a positive program for public relations 
people to follow in the field of invest- 
ments. Her program is designed to pre- 
vent further abuses in the area of finan- 
cial public relations. 
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I include her comments in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
under unanimous consent heretofore 
granted: 

Despite the fact that such an informed 
member of the financial community as Keith 
Funston, president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, tells us that he believes instances 
of stock manipulation by persons identi- 
fied as public relations professionals will 
prove to have been few, the situation cannot 
be ignored. What can be done? We be- 
lieve: 

1. Every public relations executive should 
take Immediate steps to determine that the 
public relations consulting firm employed 
by his organization to assist with financial 
public relations has personnel of extensive 
experience in the investment field and not 
simply in the area of general publicity and 
public relations, 

2. Public Relations Society of America 
should appoint a small committee of ex- 
perts in the area of financial public rela- 
tions. They should be men of outstanding 
reputation. Both financial public relations 
consultants and financial public relations 
officers of important companies should be 
included. The committee's purposes should 
be to establish a code of fair practices and 
to intervene, if necessary, in SEC proceed- 
ings which tend unjustly to condemn the 
profession as a whole. And, if such a com- 
mittee is not permitted to testify at hear- 
ings, it should be prepared to counter—and 
do so energetically—any unfair criticism in 
statements issued by the Commission. 

3. If any member of PRSA is accused by 
the SEC of having engaged in illegal prac- 
tices, he should not be judged until after 
he has been brought to trial and found 
guilty. If convicted on the basis of any- 
thing but a trivial technicality, he should 
be suspended or expelled, according to the 
seriousness of his misconduct. 

4. If any PRSA member is accused by the 
SEC of having engaged in unethical but not 
illegal practices, his case should be care- 
fully reviewed by PRSA. If they SEC charge 
is found to have been just, the member in- 
volved should be severely disciplined. If, 
on the other hand, the charge is believed 
unwarranted, PRSA should give the mem- 
ber vigorous and full public endorsement 
and support. 


Col. John Glenn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, at about 
1 p.m. today it was my great pleasure and 
honor to shake the hand of that great 
American, Col. John Glenn, who chal- 
lenged the elements of outer space and 
returned safely back to earth. Unlike 
his historymaking tour all alone, he 
visited our National Capital yesterday 
with his wonderful family, a brave little 
wife who he introduced to the cheering 
joint session of Congress, as the rock 
of the family. 

The multitude which gathered along 
the parade route, who defied wind and 
rain to do honor to the man, was in- 
deed living testimony to prove once 
again that, all America can stand united 
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under God in heartfelt thanksgiving. AS 
a member of the subcommittee of appro- 
priation for deficiency requests, I am 
now more satisfied than ever that I did 
right in supporting the request for addi- 
tional funds for the space administra- 
tion during the last session of Congress, 
a part of which was spent to finish the 
construction and preparations for the 
Glenn flight. 


Do Schools Need Federal Aid? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral proposals have been introduced in 
the 87th Congress to provide Federal aid 
to secondary schools, including aid for 
classroom construction, loans and grants 
to private schools and assistance for 
teachers’ salaries. This is an important 
issue in which the people of my district 
have a vital interest. 

Most of the letters I have received 
oppose Federal aid. The results of my 
annual questionnaire during the past 
several years shows a growing opposition. 
This opposition is indicated in an edi- 
torial written for publication in the 
Everett (Wash.) Daily Herald, on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1962. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include this 
editorial: 

Do SCHOOLS OF THE NATION NEED FEDERAL 
7 ASSISTANCE? 

Those who desire a strong Central Govern- 
ment to control just about every phase of 
our lives have in recent months put out so 
much propaganda in favor of Federal aid 
to schools that many people are now be- 
Heving that such assistance is desirable and 
essential. 

we ask the question: Do the schools 
really need Federal aid? 

These supporters of Federal intervention 
are downgrading the achievements of Amer- 
ican teachers, school boards, and commu- 
nities in building the finest education system 
the world has ever known. 

This is not to suggest that the school sys- 
tem should not be constantly improved. 

We have just scanned a report showing 
that there are more classrooms, more teach- 
ers, a lower pupil-teacher ratio, and a higher 
level of education in this country than ever 
before in history. 

The report shows that in the last 10 years 
the number of public school pupils increased 
48 percent. The number of classrooms 
jumped by 60 percent. Teachers’ salaries 
rose 72 percent, to an average $5,389 a year. 
Money spent per pupil increased from $224 
a year to $390 a year. 

American communities approved the high- 
est volume of school bond issues in history 
during 1960, the summary states. Even so, 
less than 1 t of America’s school dis- 
tricts have reached their maximum bond 
limitations. 

All this has been done without Federal 
intervention, Federal dictation, or the Fed- 
2 ae that surely would follow Federal 
su y- 
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All this has been done with the local 
taxpayers’ money, men and women who are 
interested in seeing the schools in their com- 
munities improve and expand, This good 
work must go on and, we know, from what 
is going on all around us, is continuing. 
Maybe we need to move a bit faster. Maybe 
We can if we do not have to listen to 
Political oratory on the subject, 


Congratulations to Postal Workers 
on Merger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Alabama branch of the National Postal 
Transport Association has long been con- 
Sidered to be a guiding fixture on the 
Scene of postal employee organizations 
in Birmingham, throughout Alabama 
and the Memphis postal region. I have 
just been informed that the Alabama 
branch has voted by referendum ballot 
to merge with Local 303 of the United 
Federation of Postal Clerks. 

The United Federation of Postal Clerks 
is a relatively new postal employee or- 
ganization on the national scene, being 
recently formed by the merger of the 
National Postal Transport Association, 
the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, the United National Association 
of Post Office Craftsmen, and the United 
Postal Workers. However, within the 
framework of the national merger, it 
Was stated that any merger on a lower 
level would be the result of local option. 
Iam happy to notify the Speaker and my 
Colleagues that this local option was 
exercised as a result of a unanimous 
Vote of local 303 and a more than 20-to-1 
vote of the Alabama branch. I certainly 
Wish to congratulate the leaders of these 
two progressive organizations and espe- 
cially Mr, John Waldrop, president of 

Alabama branch and Mr. J. D. Park, 
President of local 303. 


As a Member of Congress, I have been 


very close to the postal employee organ- 


izations in Alabama and even before 
Coming to Congress I have been closely 
associated with many of the leaders of 
organizations and personally aware 
Of their problems. Just a few weeks 
ago, I had the pleasure of introducing a 
ill to amend the law relating to pay for 
employees which was assigned the 
number H.R. 9949 and was referred to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Tvice. And while I shall certainly do 
it, Within my power to see this bill, or 
ti companion bill, through the legisla- 
ve processes of Congress, I am aware 
jo not all the problems of the postal 
innPloyees of Alabama concern salary 
nereases. 
c I may have been the first Member of 
- “Ongress to ride in a railway post office 
ah Certainly I was the first in the 
Magee that the ride, which was arranged 
r me by Mr. A. W. McCrary, Mr. J. L. 
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Conway, Jr., and Mr. Joe D. Newton, of 
the Alabama branch, was accomplished 
even before I came to Congress in 1955. 
Under the guidance of these gentlemen, 
I learned the specialties of railway mail 
clerks, the things they need to know and 
the importance of the service they per- 
form. Today, 8 years after that ride on 
the railway post office car, I realize that 
no one, either within or outside the Post 
Office Department, has yet developed a 
method of mail handling which will 
equal the idea of en route distribution 
as a benefit to the postal service and to 
postal patrons as well, 

Partly because of the education I re- 
ceived on the trip, partly because of 
personal inspection of many of the post 
offices within the State of Alabama and 
partly because of my study of tke sup- 
porting material furnished me by the 
postal employee organizations and their 
auxiliaries, I have on many occasions 
interceded with the Post Office Depart- 
ment on behalf of many postal em- 
ployees in an effort to right the wrongs 
which sometimes occur. On many other 
occasions, I have introduced and sup- 
ported legislation in this body designed 
to accomplish the same end; whether it 
be salary legislation where a discharge 
petition has sometimes been necessary 
or other types of legislation designed to 
prohibit “speed-ups” or “airlift” of first- 
class mails without payment of premium 
postage. 

Thus, being quite familiar with the 
problems of our postal employees, the 
stalwart efforts of the employee organ- 
izations, and our entire postal setup in 
general, I think I am in a position to 
evaluate the significance of the merger 
of these two outstanding local postal em- 
ployee unions. My judgment is that the 
merger will shortly prove to be one of 
the best things ever to happen for our 
career postal employees. One of the 
ways it is going to be beneficial is in be- 
ing able to present to those of us in Con- 
gress a comprehensive view of new situ- 
ations which arise from time to time af- 
fecting all postal employees and all 
postal patrons. 

I am sure that members of the Ala- 
bama branch of the National Postal 
Transport Association feel a little sad- 
ness at the demise of their old organ- 
ization. This organization served its 
members well. But I believe that the 
merged organization will promptly come 
to have the full loyalty and appreciation 
of those who made the decision to 
launch out on this new and promising 
venture. 

Incidentally, I myself guard a certain 
fondness for the old Alabama branch 
of the NPTS. For example, I am 
proud to have hanging on the wall of 
my office the first “citation of loyalty” 
presented by the Alabama branch and 
which is signed by Mr. Joe D. Newton, 
then branch president and now an as- 
sociate national vice president of the 
United Federation of Postal Clerks, I 
have a later award in my Birmingham 
office which is signed by Mr. John Wald- 
rop, current president of the Alabama 
branch. I am also proud that a former 
member of my congressional staff, J. 
Thomas King, has received this award. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is my earnest desire 
to be present at the first meeting of the 
merged union to be held in Birmingham, 
Ala., on March 3 of this year and I shall 
make every effort to be there if at all 
possible. It has been my pleasure to 
attend many meetings of various postal 
employee unions and my pleasure to 
communicate with many postal em- 
ployees throughout the State of Ala- 
bama. Again, I am certain that this 
great step forward will benefit both the 
employees and Members of Congress, and 
will contribute to a postal system for 
our Nation that is unsurpassable. 


Dallas Educator Evaluates State Depart- 
ment Pamphlet, Freedom From War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, what will 
be in store for the people of the United 
States if certain State Department plan- 
ners have their way in subjugating the 
sovereignty of the United States to the 
will of the United Nations is set forth 
in the following article by Dr. Robert 
Morris in the Free Citizen, a publication 
of the Freedom Education program: 

: AROUND THE WORLD 
(By Robert Morris) 

The State Department has issued an offi- 
clal bulletin entitled “Freedom From War.” 
It outlines the steps for the liquidation of 
the United States of America as we know it. 
It makes this liquidation the official policy 
of our Government today. 

This bulletin says, "The United States has 
introduced at the 16th General Assembly of 
the United Nations a program for general 
and complete disarmament in a peaceful 
world.” The program reads: 

“During the third stage of the program, 
the states of the world, building on the ex- 
perience and confidence gained in success- 
fully implementing the measures of the first 
two stages, would take final steps toward the 
goal of a world in which: 

“States (such as the United States) would 
retain only those forces, nonnuclear arma- 
ments, and establishments required for the 
purpose of maintaining internal order; they 
would also support and provide agreed man- 
power for a UN. Peace Force. 

“The U.N, Peace Force, equipped with 

agreed “types and quantities of armaments, 
would be fully functioning. 
. “The manufacture of armaments would be 
prohibited except for those of agreed types 
and quantities to be used by the U.N. Peace 
Force and those required to maintain inter- 
nal order, All other armaments would be 
destroyed or converted to peaceful pur- 
poses, 

“The peace-keeping capabilities of the 
United Nations would be sufficiently strong 
and the obligations of all states under such 
arrangements sufficiently far reaching as to 
assure peace and the just settlement of 
differences in a disarmed world.” 

This incontrovertibly means that the com- 
bination of forces which has been running 
the invasion of Katanga, killing innocent 
women and children, would be supreme and 
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we here in the United States would be sub- 
ject to them. This is surrender of our Con- 
stitution, our Bill of Rights, our religions 
and spiritual heritage and of our freedom. 

There is no denying that Soviet power in 
the United Nations is growing stronger every 
day. Perhaps it has not yet directly taken 
over but by its infiltration of non-Commu- 
nist governments, its ruthless diplomacy and 
its own inflexibility added to its own 
strength, it is the dominant force driv- 
ing the U.N. to do its bidding. And this 
trend is continuing. By the time the State 
Department enacts its program, the admis- 
sion of Red China and further Soviet take- 
overs in Africa, Latin America, and Asia will 
give them a clear preponderance. 

Certainly the prevailing force in the U.N. 
is godless. It has no background in com- 
mon law, in spirital heritage, even in basic 
justice. Yet our State Department wants 
this force to be supreme over us and our way 
of life, 

The UNESCO program enacted in Paris 
last December fits into this grand design of 
surrender. That provides for a monolithic 
worldwide system of education that professes 
to tolerate independent education, but only 
if it conforms to the master plan and “pro- 
motes the UN.“ 

The State Department is pushing this pro- 
gram even though there is not the slightest 
disposition on Khrushchev'’s part to yield 
in his stated goal of world domination. 
Khrushchey has said: 

“Even if all countries of the world adopted 
a decision which did not accord with the 
interests of the Soviet Union and threatened 
its security, the Soviet Union would not 
recognize such a decision, but would uphold 
its rights, relying on force.” 

I often wonder if the desire to enact this 
program is one of the reasons behind the 
present concerted drive against “anti-Com- 
munists“ and those who dissent from what 
our planners are doing in Washington. 

This program is so fantastic in its advo- 
cacy of surrender and dismantling the pow- 
er of the United States that you may find it 
hard to believe me as I write these things 
If so, write to the US, Government Printing 
Office, ask for Department of State Publica- 
tion 7277, “Preedom From War.” It costs 
15 cents. 


Voice of Project Mercury Deserves 
Commendation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mre. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the Congress, the people of Washington 
and, indeed, the entire Nation paid trib- 
ute to Lt. Col. John Glenn, and his six 
fellow astronauts who are pioneering 
America’s efforts to explore space. 

I want to say just a word today about 
still another member of the Project Mer- 
cury team who, in my opinion, is richly 
deserving of high praise. I refer to Lt. 
Col. John A. “Shorty” Powers, the man 
whose voice kept the entire world in- 
formed, step-by-step, of America's first 
successful manned orbital flight. 

It was Colonel Powers, calm and une- 
motional throughout the entire tension- 
packed day, who, from the Mercury Con- 
trol Center, relayed up-to-the-minute re- 
ports on the progress of the space flight. 
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His was the responsibility of keeping the 
world posted at all times on how the 
flight was going, and he did a superb job. 
His voice, as it went out over the air- 
waves to all parts of the globe, demon- 
strated conclusively to the world how a 
free country operates its space programs, 
openly and honestly. As we honor the 
Project Mercury team, I want to say a 
special “thank you” to Lt. Col. John A. 
Powers, the official voice of Project Mer- 
cury. 


Lincoln Day Address, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the observance of the Lincoln Day 
period it was my pleasure to deliver a 
series of addresses throughout the State 
of Pennsylvania and in West Virginia. 

Among the various Lincoln Day din- 
ners I attended in Pennsylvania was 
one sponsored by the Young Republican 
Club of Wyoming County which was 
held at Tunkhannock, Pa., February 14, 
1962, and at which I delivered the fol- 
lowing address: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER or CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
ov PENNSYLVANIA, LINCOLN DAY ADDRESS 
AT TUNKHANNOCE, Pa., FEBRUARY 14, 1962 
Across the country this month Americans 

are pausing to commemorate the birthday of 

Abraham Lincoln, the martyred President 

who saved our Nation and emancipated a 

race, 

His era in history was one of trouble and 
tribulation and his life has been a symbol 
to all mankind of the hope, opportunity, and 
freedom that is America. 

Today, as we honor the man who was 
our first Republican President, his words 
come thundering down across the years as 
forcefully vital and true as when he first ut- 
tered them more than a century ago. 

He brought to us a message of hope, of 
faith in ourselves, and in the wisdom of the 
Nation’s Founders. 

Lincoln was a great politician—in the 
highest sense of the term. 

He loved people. 

But he made it clear that he did not con- 
sider them infallible, for he said: 

“It is true that you may fool all the 
people some of the time; you can even fool 
some of the people all the time; but you 
can't fool all of the people all the time.” 

T believe that is the message of hope which 
Lincoln brings to our party today. 

For, in my opinion, the high-sounding 
oratory and rosy promises which marked 
John F. Kennedy’s campaign in 1960, and 
his administration since then, are beginning 
to sound empty. 

The indecision and weakness which sent 
an abortive band of Cuban rebels against 
Fidel Castro without U.S. air or naval sup- 
port, the failure to honor our commitments 
in Laos, the vacillation which allowed the 
Communists to erect a wall sealing off East 
Berlin from the West, all are somehow in- 
consistent with the picture of strength and 
determination which brought Mr. Kennedy 
his victory at the polls in 1960. 

The American le, who for more than 
a year have witnessed the lack of decisive 
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action by the self-styled “New Frontier," 
now are beginning to ask some rather search- 
ing questions. 

Why, they wonder, has the State Depart- 
ment used foreign aid and its diplomatic 
power to force the Lao to accept a gov- 
ernment chosen for it by Nikita Khrushchev? 

Why did the administration cancel out 
the air support for the Cuban invasion after 
it was underway, thus dooming more than 
1,200 freedom fighters to imprisonment 
or death before Castro's firing squads? 

Why were the Communists permitted to 
erect in Berlin, in absolute violation of five 
separate treaties and agreements signed 
since World War II, a wall which now locks 
in hundreds of thousands of East Germans 
and denies the previously guaranteed right 
of free access within the city? 

Why were repeated pleas by the U.S. com- 
mander in that blockaded city asking for 
permission to tear down the wall not an- 
swered by Washington? 

Why has this administration so consis- 
tently sided with neutralists and Commu- 
nist nations against the Western Powers and 
thus strained relations with such longtime, 
dependable allies as Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Portugal, and the Netherlands? 

Why did we express simple regrets at the 
naked Indian in Goa and then 
calmly announce that the incident would 
not influence whatsoever our multimillion 
dollar program of assistance to Nehru? 

Why, when we supposedly are dedicated 
to the principle of self-determination for 
all peoples, are we openly siding with the 
pro-Communist Indonesian Government in 
Its attempt to take over as a colony Dutch 
New Guinea? 

Despite Mr. Kennedy’s campaign promise 
to the contrary, why has this administra- 
tion refused to protect its nuclear superi- 
ority through the resumption of atmospheric 
testing; even though the Russians broke the 
moratorium on experiments by setting of 
more than 30 such blasts, one of them a 50- 
megaton monster bomb? 

Why did this administration approve a 
$133 million contribution to the pro-Com- 
munist Government of Ghana for construc- 
tion of a dam on the Volta River? 

Why did our economic growth, which 
averaged 3.1 percent annually during the 
Eisenhower administration and which Mr. 
Kennedy claimed was too slow, slip to 1.8 
percent during his first year in office? 

Why did average unemployment rise to 
a 20-year high last year with little prospect 
for improvement? 

Why did a pledged farm income of 90 - 
cent of parity drop to the 1939 de ion 
low of 79 last year? 

Why did a farm that Mr. Ken- 
nedy told the people would cost a billion 
and a half—possibly $2 billion less than the 
Eisenhower ly cost a billion 
and a half dollars more? 

Why have depressed area funds—ear- 
marked for the rehabilitation of hard-hit 
urban communities, been dumped into such 
places as Gassvile, Ark., which has a popula- 
tion of 233, to establish a shirt factory for 
low wage nonunion labor? 

Why did Government payrolls increase by 
about 90,000 persons last year, despite Mr. 
Kennedy’s campaign pledge to curtail Gov- 
ernment spending and payroll padding? 

Why, when he pledged that Civil Rights 
legislation would be among the first orders 
cf business if he were elected, did President 
Kennedy refuse to endorse the bill he had 
called for? 

Why was our prestige lowered around the 
world by irresponsible campaign talk about 
“Missile Gaps” which was later disproved, 
but which conveyed to other Nations at the 
time that we were a second-rate power and 
they had better turn to Russia for safety's 
sake? 
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Why were 150,000 reservists recalled to 
duty in what one high administrative official 
later admitted was a mistake“? 

The people will want to know why a pres- 
idential candidate who denounced family 
favoritism as “ us to our national 
morality” later put more of his relatives on 
the public payroll than perhaps any other 
President in history. 

The people will also wonder why Presi- 
dent Kennedy insists on surrounding him- 
self with advisors and special assistants 
whose views are alien to our American 
philosophy, including, for example, one who 
openly has suggested the replacement of our 
form of Government with a welfare state as 
“the best answer to communism.” 

There will be other questions, too. 

Explanations will be demanded for the $3.9 
billion deficit compiled in fiscal 1961 after 
the Eisenhower administration had willed 
to the New Frontier a program which would 
have resulted in an $800 million surplus. 

There is also the question of the Eisen- 
hower budget which would have produced a 
$1.5 billion surplus in the current fiscal 
year, but instead is resulting in a $6.9 to $10 
billion deficit. 

But if the performance of the New Fron- 
tier during its first year in office is any in- 
dication, the people will receive, instead of 
answers, a f assortment of evasions and 
old-fashioned double talk. 

You can take my word for it that when 
such conduct happens—the ordinarily slow- 
to-arouse American people will understand 
the mistake they themselves made in No- 
vember 1960 when they elected to office an 

tion made up of political confil- 
dence men. 

The result will be a voter's rebellion, 
which will sweep a Republican Congress into 
Office in 1962 and a Republican administra- 
tion into the White House in 1964. 

When this happens, we will be able to re- 
turn to the solid principles laid down more 
than a century ago by Lincoln when he said: 

“I insist that if there is anything which it 
is the duty of the whole people never to en- 
trust in any hands but their own, that 
thing, is the preservation and perpetuity of 
their own liberties and institutions.” 

As stewards of the Republican Party, we 
must pledge anew our courage and our de- 
termination to keep sacred these principles 
and to oppose with all our vigor those pro- 
grams which we believe will violate them. 

Lincoln's philosophy of government. was 
simple. 

He summed it up in these words: 

“We see it, and to us it appears like prin- 
ciple, and the best sort of principle at that, 
the principle of allowing the people to do 
as they please, with their own business.” 

He described this philosophy of govern- 
ment as true republicanism and was con- 
fident and content to allow the people of the 
—— to judge his administration accord- 

ly. 

And the people did judge accordingly. 

Following Lincoln's tragic visit to Ford's 
Theater on the night of April 14, 1865, a 
Srief-stricken and shocked American public 
dedicated itself to a perpetuation of the be- 
liefs and principles he had given his life to 
Strengthen. 

Although his two greatest legacies to his 
country were the preservation of its unity 
&nd emancipation of the Negro, he also gave 
us our first veterans’ benefit system, estab- 
Ushed the Department of Agriculture, 
Opened Federal land to homesteaders and in- 
&ugurated our national banking system. 

Because of his leadership and the goals of 
Republican government he set, Lincoln's 
Successors brought our Nation the majority 
Of the benefits it has received since. 

Under Republican Presidents, the 14th 
and 15th amendments were added to our 
Constitution, extending to Negroes the right 

vote and other privileges; the Depart- 
Ments of Justice, Commerce, and Labor were 
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created; we acquired Alaska, Midway, Ha- 
wali, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines; the first conservation program was 
started, establishing fisheries, national parks 
and forest services, the Geological Survey 
and the Bureau of Mines; the Civil Service 
Commission was established; Pan American 
Organization became a reality and immigra- 
tion laws were enacted. 

We stimulated development of our indus- 
tries and agriculture through tariff acts and 
a reciprocity policy; monopolistic trusts were 
outlawed with the Sherman Antitrust Act; 
we inaugurated the Government’s reclama- 
tion and irrigation program and built the 
Panama Canal. 

A Republican Congress gave our women the 
right to vote. 

We achieved the first voluntary arms limi- 
tation agreement with foreign powers, 
established the executive budget system, and 
promoted cooperative marketing in agri- 
culture. 

All this was done by Abraham Lincoln and 
by his Republican successors, prior to the 
advent of Franklin Roosevelt. 

And despite the onslaughts of the New 
and Fair Deals.on constitutional and Lin- 
colnian principles during the 20 years that 
followed, Republicans in Congress success- 
fully defeated many legislative attempts 
which would have led to even more govern- 
ment and less individual freedom. 

With the election of Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower in 1952, the Republican Party began 
the task of reestablishing the rights and 
privileges which had been weakened by the 
New and Fair Deals and reasserting the 
objectives of our party. 

The record of the 8 Eisenhower years is 
indisputable evidence that this was done, 
and done during 6 of those years over the 
opposition of Democrats who controlled 
Congress. 
We brought an end to the costly Korean 
war which a Democratic administration had 
forbidden us to win; we rebuilt our de- 
pleted armed services and brought a ne- 
glected missile and space program to a point 
where it was superior to all others in the 
world. 

We put atomic energy to peaceful uses, 
raised employment to its highest peak in 
history, and checked the devaluation of our 
dollar. 

Under the Elsenhower administration we 
also gave Americans the highest standard of 
living the world had ever known and in- 
creased our gross national product by one- 
fourth; raised wages and family income to 
new highs; extended social security protec- 
tion to 12 million additional workers; and 
created the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

We halted the trend toward centraliza- 
tion of government in Washington, strength- 
ened State and local authority, expanded 
farm markets, broadened conservation; and 
resources programs and gave the Nation 
four balanced budgets in 8 years, as com- 
pared with three in 20 Democratic years. 

We created the Small Business Adminis- 
tration and brought Alaska and Hawaii into 
the Union as States. 

We brought these and thousands of other 
benefits to the American people, because our 
party always has been, and will continue to 
be, dedicated to the principles of free enter- 
prise and individual Initiative spelled out 
in our Federal Constitution and championed 
to the degree of martydom by Abraham 
Lincoln. 

In 1859 Lincoln made this pledge: 

“T have enlisted for the permanent suc- 
cess of the Republican cause," 

We can do no less today. 

Let us, each of us, on this occasion, pledge 
anew our determination to work for victory, 
because the welfare and success of our party 
means the welfare and success of our 
country. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, amid the 
great bulk of reading material of all 
descriptions that daily comes into our 
offices, there are many articles of 
genuine interest, some of which provide 
us with new insights into problems 
under consideration by our committees 
and by ourselves individually. 

Occasionally, we receive a publication 
whose every article is important, whose 
every word has real meaning. The 
March issue of the Rotarian, the maga- 
zine of Rotary International, is just such 
a publication. 

The issue is entitled “Meanings of the 
U.S.A.” Its purpose is to give a perspec- 
tive to our Nation, in the editors’ words, 
as a traveler sees his native land upon 
returning to it from a long stay abroad; 
as a visitor sees that land for the first 
time; as specialists view it through their 
varied lenses—all seeing with fresh eyes, 
noting its unique qualities.” Believe me, 
it has indeed fulfilled its purpose 
magnificently. 

You will remember that on the 15th 
I spoke about the little-people-to-little- 
people program started by my son, Peter 
III. I sought your help in organizing 
this children’s crusade. I pointed out 
the common ignorance—even among our 
own citizens—about America, what our 
country and way of life stand for, do 
and are. I called for support to an 
allout effort by our children to bring the 
facts of American life to the children of 
the world. 

In this one magazine are 10 fine arti- 
cles written by experts in their fields 
that will go far toward explaining 
America’s precious quality people 
everywhere. Because of their timeliness 
and uniform excellence, I intend to ask 
permission to insert them in the RECORD, 
so that the greatest possible circulation 
can be obtained among our citizens who 
may not be Rotarians. 

Today, I would like only to quote the 
official object of this outstanding inter- 
national organization which does so 
much each year for local communities: 

The object of Rotary is to encourage and 
foster the ideal of service as a basis of worthy 
enterprise and, in particular, to encourage 
and foster: First. The development of ac- 
quaintance as an opportunity for service; 
Second. High ethical standards in business 
and professions, the recognition of the 
worthiness of all useful occupations, and the 
dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa- 
tion as an opportunity to serve society; 
Third. The application of the ideal of sery- 
ice by every Rotarian to his personal, busi- 
ness, and community life; Fourth. The ad- 
vancement of international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellow- 
ship of business and professional men united 
in the ideal of service. 


Here is truly a people-to-people pro- 
gram in action. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
this Republic of ours we the people ought 
to be exposed to both sides of a difficult 
problem. It is therefore disturbing that 
our State Department has refused a visa 
to Moise Tshombe, the true anti-Com- 
munist leader of the Congo. 

The following editorial of the Feb- 
ruary 24 edition of the Tablet and the 
further editorials in the four other New 
York dailies accent the point that the 
censorship demonstrated extends also to 
Africa: 

More “LIBERAL” CENSORSHIP 


The State Department has refused a visa 
to Moise Tshombe, popular Katanga leader, 
friend of the United States and ardent anti- 
Communist, to visit our country. The rea- 
son given for setting up the bar against him 
was first that he had not “properly applied,” 
his application was “incomplete,” etc. After 
procrastination and a demand from many 
that the Katanga leader be admitted, the 
State Department publicly rejected his visit 
as undesirable at this time and in the “cur- 
rent” circumstances, that his visit “would 
interrupt and jeopardize the progress” being 
made fora united Congo. - 

The “progress” to which the State Depart- 
ment referred was, as noted Washington 
Correspondent Arthur Krock said, “the 
forced product of United Nations punitive 
military measures in Katanga that were 
made possible only by the military and fi- 
nancial backing of the United States.” 

The real reason for barring Tshombe, of 

course, is that the State Department feared 
the truth, objected to free speech, could not 
permit Americans to hear what the Katanga 
leader had to say in his own defense. 
Tshombe’s appearance in the United States 
would have been embarrassing nòt only to 
State Department but to the U.N. Secretariat 
and Assembly majority. According to the 
Katangan Information “Services in New 
York, some of the invitations Tshombe had 
accepted before the State Department sup- 
planted evasions with an adverse decision 
were: 
In Washington, a “Meet the Press” pro- 
gram, a luncheon speech to the National 
Press Club and a meeting with a group of 
Members of Congress; speeches at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, the Overseas Press Club 
in New York City, the Boston Law College 
Forum, the World Affairs Council in Los An- 
geles and a rally in New York City of 
“Young Americans for Freedom.” The 
schedule opened the prospect that influen- 
tial groups throughout the country would 
hear the other side of the administration's 
Congo policy from its principal target. 

The barring of Tshombe is a typical ex- 
ample of what passes for liberalism—free- 
dom to express one group's Ideas but barring 
of any opposition. Thus, from Khrushchev 
to Lumumba to Castro, we had a series of 
Communists receiving visas and official wel- 
comes, but Tshombe, the anti-Communist, 
is denied admittance to the country. It is 
not without significance that the press as- 
serts G. Mennen Williams and his liberal 
group won the day in barring Tshombe. 
And to close the deal, as Arthur Krock said 
on Tuesday, “Usually in these circumstances 
the same would be loudly registered 
by self-classified liberals and the civil ber- 
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ties groups. But not a peep from any of 
them so far.” 


THE TSHOMBE VISA 


[From the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun] . 

The cold shoulder turned on Moise 
Tshombe by our State Department is be- 
neath the dignity of the United States. It 
reveals a disturbing brand of timidity which 
cringes from free speech. 

We have managed to survive the visits 
and the oratory—of a varied international 
crew which has included even Castro and 
the bull Communist himself, who propa- 
gandized from coast to coast. 

But, according to a State Department 
spokesman, a visit right now by the Presi- 
dent of Katanga Province would “interrupt 
and jeopardize” unification of the Congo. - 

In all deference to Dean Rusk, our Secre- 
tary of State, refusal to let Tshombe state 
his case to an American audience could 
jeopardize something a great dea] more im- 
portant—instinctive confidence that our 
Government is fairminded and trusts the 
judgment of the American people. 


TsHOMBE RULED Out 
[From the New York Daily News] 


Moise Tshombe, anti-Communist chief of 
the Congo State of Katanga, was to have 
visited the United States for speaking en- 
gagements in Virginia and Texas, and to re- 
celve an award from Young Americans for 
Freedom at a March 7 rally in Madison 
Square Garden. 

Now the State Department announces that 
Tshombe will not be permitted to come here. 
Excuse: such a visit would “interrupt and 
jeopardize the progress” toward unifying the 
Congo. 

This, after the White House rolled out the 
red carpet for Congo Premier Cyrille 
Adoula—who then sald he Is soon going to 
Moscow. 

Apparently the Kennedy administration 
fears to have both sides of the Katanga story 
told in this country, and hopes to discredit 
the YAF, a vigorous young conservative 
organization. 


We'd call it a shoddy performance and 


one which should greatiy benefit the YAF 
with a lot of choice free advertising, courtesy 
of the White House. 


From the Daily Mirror] 
Wat's THE GAME? > 


Is there a funny game going on here? The 
State Department bars Katanga President 
Molse Tshombe from this country, Tshom- 
be, an anti-Communist, has been a special 
whippingboy of United States-United Na- 
tions diplomacy. 

From Lumumba to Nkrumah, Red African 
leaders have been welcomed—even feted— 
here. But the rope is up against Tshombe 
because, says the State Department, a visit 
by him might jeopardize progress toward a 
Congo settlement. 

In other words, the U.N, can put the screws 
and muzzles on Tshombe in the Congo, but 
would have a hard time gagging him here. 
What a puzlement. 


[Prom the Journal-American] 
BLUNDER 

After days of shilly-shallying doubletalk, 
the State Department has slammed the door 
on a visit by Moise Tshombe, President of 
Congo's Katanga Province, 

It is a bad goof. 

The rebuff to Tshombe is far more likely 
to damage progress than asking him in and 
letting him speak his piece. And the ref- 
erence to Premier Adoula's Central Govern- 
ment suggests it has been permitted too 
much influence in shaping the decision, 
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Granting Tshombe is temperamental, 
granting he is not the shining champion his 
avid supporters in this country make out, 
the fact remains that he is the militantly 
anti-Communist leader of the Congo's rich- 
est province. Without Katanga (and Tshom- 
be), Adoula cannot put the pieces of the 
Congo together into a stable country. 

The Hearst newspapers have supported 
Adoula in his efforts to bring about stability 
and keep the Communists out. 

But we do not support him in pressing the 
State Department to deny Tshombe a visa— 
which may or may not have been motivated 
by personal animosity. 

And we think that State is guilty of diplo- 
matic stupidity. 


Reservists and Guardsmen Show Well 
in Current Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
tributions of the Nation’s reservists and 
guardsmen have never shown more 
brightly than in the current period of 
crisis. This service, with particular 
reference to the Air Reserve Forces, is 
brilliantly set forth by the Honorable 
Joe Foss, president of the Air Force As- 
sociation, in a letter to Members of Con- 
gress. I submit the letter and accom- 
panying appropriate statements from 
national leaders for reprinting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The letters and statements follow: 

FPesavary 12, 1962. 
Hon. ROBERT L. F. SIKES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Bos: In the midst of the controversy 
and complaints over the callup of Reserves 
as a result of the Berlin crisis, it appears 
that the public ls largely unaware of the 
Magnificent job done by the Air Reserve 
Forces during this period. 

The Air Reserve units are and should be 
made up entirely of volunteers. We ask 
your assistance in it clear to the 
men and thelr families that their sacrifices 
have been for a vital purpose, and that the 
Nation appreciates thelr continued willing- 
ness to serve. Few will want to serve in 
an organization that may be under a cloud 
of doubt and suspicion. 

The Air Force Association has undertaken 
a project to set the record straight for all 
American, In the belief that the callup 
record of the Air Reserve Forces might merit 
coverage in your newsletter, I call your at- 
tention to the following: 

First, the Air Force record shows convinc- 
ingly that the Reserve Forces are a valuable 
component of our defense structure. 

Second, the patriotic response of the mem- 
bers of the Alr Reserve Forces and the sac- 
rifices borne willingly by their families merit 
the Nation's gratitude. 

Third, appropriate recognition of the re- 
servists will help assure the continued 
strength and usefulness of the Air Reserve 
Forces when they are released from active 
duty. 

Specifically, I call your attention to four 
examples in this record accomplishment: 

1. Air Guardsmen flew 218 single-engine 
jetplanes over the Atlantic within a month 
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after being recalled, providing much-needed 
conventional fighter strength for Air Force 
combat units in Europe. In a recent letter 
to President Kennedy, Chancellor Adenauer 
of Germany wrote that, in his opinion, the 
buildup to which these units contributed 
was the prime factor influencing Khrushchey 
to back down on Berlin. 

2. The number of complaints from Alr 
Force recallees was nearly zero—no greater 
under the circumstances than would have 
been experienced with career personnel. 

3. Five Air Force Reserve and six Air Na- 
tional Guard squadrons entered on duty with 
Tour-engine transport aircraft, the first to be 
assigned to their respective components. In 
3 months of active duty, their crews flew 
almost 4,000,000 miles on troop carrier and 
cargo missions. 

4. The remaining 13 Air Guard tactical 
fighter and reconnaissance squadrons on ac- 
tive duty in the United States are combat 
ready, polised for immediate deployment 
Wherever -national security may be 
threatened. 

The Secretaries of Defense and Air Force 
and the Air Force Chief of Staff have publicly 
expressed their high regard for the mission 
Capability of Reserve Forces personnel and 
appreciation for the spirit in which re- 
Servists’ wives and families have accepted the 
recall.. Their pertinent statements are 
attached. 

We hope you agree that the record of Air 

e Forces on active duty deserves the 
attention of your constituents and all Ameri- 
ee We hope you will help make the record 

ear. 


Sincerely, 
Jor Foss. 
PS. —-We would appreciate receiving copies 
of material emanating from your office on 
this subject, so we may give it proper 
tion. 


Tue Secrrrary OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., January 8, 1962. 
Pevlow American: During the last 

Several months more than 150,000 men in 
the Reserve Forces of the United States have 
been called back to active duty. This has 
been brought home to you in a very personal 
Way, I know, because a relative of yours is 
among the reservists now in uniform, and it 
uu for that reason I am writing you. 
_, Every reservist called back to active duty 
is making a special contribution to his coun- 
try’s security, but I recognize—and the Pres- 
ident recognizes—that this has meant diffi- 
culty, inconvenience, and the disruption of 
Civilian pursuits for thousands upon thou- 
Sands of Americans, including the families 
Who were left behind when the reservists 
for duty. The necessity for such 
is not always understood. That's 
Why your service has been using its internal 
information program to explain the callup 
mm to answer many of the questions which 
know have been raised. 

As we enter a new year the United States 
Continues to face a strong and determined 
paversary who is pushing and probing at 
Dodom in many parts of the world. The 
doaa States is the chtef defender of free- 
om in this world, and we can fill this role 
and maintain the peace only so long as we 
150 des are strong and determined. The 
150.000 recalled reservists have helped to 
èp us strong, and their recall has surely 
evidenced our determination. 
co? are taking other steps, of course, to 
Onvince the Soviet bloc we mean business, 
as we build our strength in these other 
it will possible to release the 
hg ists from active duty. But in the 
*antime their country owes them a very 
Breat debt, and you who are sharing in the 


Ways 
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sacrifices they have made are equally en- 
titled to the thanks of a grateful Nation. 
Sincerely, 
ROBERT S. McNamara, 
Novemser 14, 1961. 

Gen. Curtis E. LeMay has congratulated 
the Tactical Air Command and the Air Na- 
tional Guard on “the outstanding manner” 
in which the recent movement of more than 
200 jet fighters to Europe was accomplished. 

The Air Force Chief of Staff, who has just 
returned from a visit to Europe to inspect 
the recalled units of the Alr National Guard, 
sent the following message to Gen. Walter 
C. Sweeney, commander of the Tactical Air 
Command, and Ma}. Gen. Winston P. Wil- 
son, Assistant Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau for Air: 

“The movement of the newly federalized 
ANG units to Europe was executed in an 
orderly, efficient, and professional way. This 
required the utmost in leadership, planning, 
and cooperation on the part of all units and 
personnel involved. All obstacles were over- 
come by ingenuity and determination in 
spite of the extremely short preparation time 
available. The end result of the safe and 
expeditious arrival of the fighters should be 
a source of great pride to all who had a part 
in the operation. I wish to offer my con- 
gratulations for the outstanding manner in 
which this difficult and vitally important 
task was successfully accomplished. Please 
pass the above on to your people who were 
responsible for this." 

Tactical fighter units included in the de- 
ployment to Europe were elements of the 
122d Tactical Fighter Wing, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; the 13lst Tactical Fighter Wing, St. 
Louis, Mo.; the 121st Tactical Fighter Wing, 
Columbus, Ohio; the 102d Tactical Fighter 
Wing, Boston, Mass.; the 108th Tactical 
Fighter Wing, McGuire Air Force Base, NJ.; 
and the 117th Tactical Reconnaissance Wing, 
Birmingham, Ala. They are equipped with 
F-84F, RP-84F, and F-86H aircraft. 

Organizations which assisted in the de- 
ployment included the Military Air Trans- 
port Service, the Strategic Air Command, 
the Air Force Logistics Command, the U.S. 
Air Forces in Europe, the Air Defense Com- 
mand, the Navy, and the Coast Guard. 


NOVEMBER 7, 1961. 

Secretary of the Air Force Eugene M. 
Zuckert dispatched congratulatory messages 
today to the commander of the Tactical Air 
Command, Gen. Walter C. Sweeney, Jr., and 
to the commanders of the former Air Na- 
tional Guard units now in Europe. The 
messages are as follows: 

TO COMMANDER, TAC 


“My congratulations to TAC on the pro- 
fessional manner in which you conducted 
the operational deployment of units from 
the Air National Guard. The success of the 
deployment reflects the cooperation be- 
tween our active duty and Reserve forces and 
underscores the high degree of proficiency 
of both, Please extend my congratulations 
to all TAC units and personnel participating 
in this successful operation.” 

TO COMMANDER USAFE FOR INDIVIDUAL UNIT 
COMMANDERS 

“My warmest salute to the men of your 
command on their highly successful deploy- 
ment to Europe. The manner in which the 
deployment was conducted so soon after 
recall could only be the result of sustained 
superior performance. It is my desire that 
every man in your organization knows of the 
pride the whole Air Force feels in this ac- 
complishment, which reflects the high 
standards set and maintained in Air National 
Guard training.” 
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The Rights of an American Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I was privileged to participate in 
a seminar conducted during the national 
convention of the American Association 
of School Administrators. The mod- 
erator for this panel was the distin- 
guished educator, Dr. David A. Lock- 
miller, executive director of the National 
Home Study Council. Dr. Lockmiller 
presented a most thoughtful review of 
the problems facing us from an educa- 
tional point of view, and I insert his re- 
marks in the Recorp for the information 
and edification of my colleagues: 

THe RIGHTS OF AN AMERICAN CITIZEN 


Our subject—"to preserve and develop a 
governmental structure at the local, State, 
and Federal level which protects the rights 
of the individual”—is broad, general, time- 
ly, and of vital importance. It is an out- 
growth of the report of President Eisen- 
hower’s Commission on National Goals, a 
program of action for American citizens in 
the 1960's. 

The isan Commission was com- 
posed of 11 eminent leaders under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Henry M. Wriston. It was as- 
sisted by some 100 authorities in various 
fields. The work was privately financed by 
eight foundations, and administered by the 
American Assembly of Columbia University, 
an educational agency favorably known for 
its wide and nonpartisan consideration of 
public issues. 

President Elsenhower charged the Com- 
mission to “develop a broad outline of co- 
ordinated national policies and programs” 
and to “set up a series of goals in various 
areas of national activity.” The members 
labored diligently and reached a consensus 
on 15 goals beginning with the individual 
and including the United Nations. It was 
not expected that the recommendations 
would receive unanimous acceptance, but 
rather that they would evoke discussion 
which under our democratic processes would 
lead to a stronger and greater America. 

Our concern this morning is with the in- 
dividual and the impact of government at 
various levels to protect, enlarge, and ad- 
vance his rights. This paramount goal was 
set forth by Jefferson in the Declaration of 
Independence and adopted by the Continen- 
tal Congress on July 4, 1776: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. That 
to secure these rights, Governments are in- 
stituted among Men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

It was a mighty vision; it pledged the young 
Republic to the principles that every human 
being is of infinite worth. It did not in- 
clude slaves, but in time the ideal led the 
Nation through the Civil War and out of the 
morass of human bondage. It led us to fight 
in distant lands in two World Wars and it 
inspires us still in the struggle at home and 
around the world for freedom and justice 
under law. 

Following independence from England, a 
framework of self-government was estab- 
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lished in the several States and nationally. 
It rested on the election of representatives 
from the body politic and the limitation of 
the authority of those placed in office. State 
constitutions as well as the Federal Consti- 
tution contained bills of rights, all designed 
to make government the servant and not the 
master of the individual. This was a revo- 
lutionary concept and it is still challenged 
in many quarters today, 

Before discussing in some detail the prob- 
lems resulting from the transformation of 
this country from rural to urban, from agri- 
cultural to industrial, and from one of iso- 
lation to worldwide commitments in a space 
age, let us summarize the goals of the Com- 
mission on the individual, equality, and the 
democratic process. 

1. The individual: The status of the indi- 
vidual must remain our primary concern. 
All our institutions—political, social, and 
economic—miust further enhance the dignity 
of the citizen, promote the maximum de- 
velopment of his capabilities, stimulate their 
responsible exercise, and widen the range 
and effectiveness of opportunities for indi- 
vidual choice. 

2. Equality: Vestiges of religious prejudice, 
handicaps to women, and, most important, 
discrimination on the basis of race must be 
recognized as morally wrong, economically 
wasteful, and in many respects dangerous. 
In this decade we must sharply lower these 
stubborn barriers. 

Respect for the individual means respect 
for every individual. Every man and woman 
must have equal rights before the law, and 
an equal opportunity to vote and hold office, 
to be educated, to get a job and to be pro- 
moted when qualified, to buy a home, to par- 
ticipate fully in community affairs. These 
goals, which are at the core of our system, 
must be achieved by action at all levels. 

3. The democratic process: The degree of 
effective liberty available to its people should 
be the ultimate test for any nation. Demo- 
cracy is the only means so far devised by 
which a nation can meet this test. To 
preserve and perfect the democratic process 
in the United States is therefore a primary 
goal in this as in every decade. 

Although this panel is not primarily con- 
cerned with government and education, we 
know that sound learning is vital to citizens 
in a democracy. The Commission recog- 
nized and em) this when it stated: 

“The development of the individual and 
the Nation demand that education at every 
level and in every discipline be strengthened 
and its effectiveness enhanced. New teach- 
ing techniques must continue to be devel- 
oped. The increase in population and the 
growing complexity of the world add 
urgency.” 

the colonial period, the education 
of individuals was of little public concern. 
The monarchs of Europe claimed to be 
vice regents of God. When their former 
subjects became free citizens of a republic, 
these citizens were justly apprehensive of 
strong government. There was to be no 
privileged aristocracy, and the possibility of 
arbitrary authority was to be checked. The 
Federal Constitution was not adopted until 
assurances were given of a bill of rights, the 
first 10 amendments, and the purpose of 
the Founding Fathers was engraved on the 
reverse of the Great Seal of the United 
States—novo ordo seclorum {a new order 
for the ages). 

The Federal Bill of Rights restricts Fed- 
eral authority as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court, and this body is often and properly 
the subject of debate. Following the Civil 
War suffrage was broadened, U.S. citizenship 
became paramount, and amendments re- 
stricting the States were adopted. In 1920, 
suffrage was extended to women. All the 
while and today, and we tend to forget this, 
the rights of citizens as affected by Stute 
and local governments were and are deter- 
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mined by State constitutions with their bills 
of rights. In fact, the 14th amendment to 
the Federal Constitution has received so 
much attention, that there are those who 
say the Supreme Court has forgotten that 
the States came first, that the powers of the 
Federal Government are delegated powers, 
and that the 10th amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, never repealed, is ignored in 
the interest of the general welfare, continu- 
ing national emergencies, and the pressures 
of special interests. 

All of this raises questions only partially 
answered by the Commission on National 
Goals. Briefly stated, are present forms of 
government obsolete, do they treat citizens 
equally and equitably, and do they ade- 
quately protect and advance the rights of 
all in present-day America? If the ma- 
chinery of Government is creaking in places 
today and legislators and judges, not to men- 
tion executives and bureaucrats, are strained 
to accomplish desired ends within dual and 
overlapping laws, how will American citizens 
and their rights fare in the future? 

Do you ever have occasion to wonder 
whether government is your servant or mas- 
ter? And what has happened to the “right 
to be let alone“ mentioned by the late Mr. 
Justice Brandeis, as “the most comprehen- 
sive of rights and the right most valued by 
civilized men.” Can it be said that the 
urban age of the mass man was not fore- 
seen by those who gave us our historic char- 
ters, and that while the ideals are valid, the 
forms of government no longer fit? If this 
is true, I would recall another but almost 
forgotten passage of the Declaration of In- 
dependence which reads.as follows: 

“Whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness.” 

In this age of international entanglements, 
big government, big business, big labor, and 
big education, how fares John Q. Citizen? 
He has a wonderfully rich inheritance, great 
ideals, and a high degree of material pros- 
perity, but he suffers from curtailed rights, 
limited opportunities, increasing crime, high 
taxes, and the subtle and pervasive threat 
of atomic warfare, He is bolstered by the 
moral stature of the United States as the 
home of the brave and the land of the free, 
but he is often frustrated and impatient for 
action, He is a product of the past, unable 
to escape history, but greatly influenced by 
the environment of a troubled present and 
increasingly concerned about his future. 

In a human society, concern augurs well 
as opposed to complacency. But let us spell 
out more specifically areas of concern. War 
and the aftermath of war affect everything 
from compulsory military service, free com- 
munication, economic growth and stability, 
to high taxes and cultural exchanges. On 
the home front, the rights of minority 
groups, particularly Negro citizens, are just- 
ly on our mind and conscience. Govern- 
ment can help or hinder, but the prime re- 
sponsibility rests with individuals. America 
injures herself and falls to measure up so 
long as any citizen is denied his equal rights 
and privileges. This is particularly true, 
North and South, in the basic areas of suf- 
frage, education, health, and employment. 
Attitudes and conditions are changing, and 
these and their implementation are being 
watched at home and abroad. Picket lines 
in Washington and sit-in demonstrations 
in Chicago and Montgomery raise anew ques- 
tions of individual rights, legal and cultural 
lags, and civil disobedience. Even a minor- 
ity group, in its anxiety to achieve its due, 
cannot accomplish its purpose at the ex- 
pense of the rights of others. 
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The fantastic urbanization of the Nation 
is creating many domestic problems. Yet 
State legislatures which gerymander con- 
gressional districts tend to be dominated by 
rural areas. The result is that country citi- 
zens are overreprésented and farmers can 
get more help than the users of commuter 
railroads, You will hear echoes of this in 
the debates on the President's proposal for 
a Cabinet post of Urban Affairs. Students 
of government await with keen interest the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Ten- 
nessee reapportionment suit, and observe 
with equal interest the efforts of the Federal 
Government through the Attorney General 
to set aside voting requirements in some of 
our States, 

While these matters are pending, Presi- 
dent Kennedy, probably for political rea- 
sons, has reversed earlier stands and failed 
to sign an Executive order abolishing racial 
discrimination in Federal Housing. Vice 
President JoHNSON, as Chairman of the 
President's Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity is having considerable 
success in enlisting employers to give 
Negroes more and better work opportunities. 
Granted that progress is slow and uneyen, 
the ferment emphasizes the importance of 
the goals we are here to consider, 

The rights of citizens as well as the wel- 
fare of the country are involyed in labor 
legislation and the activities of unions; 
money and banking, tariffs and common 
markets, monopoly and industrial mergers, 
patents and copyrights, law enforcement, 
education, conservation, atomic energy, In- 
dian Affairs, the District of Columbia, vet- 
erans’ affairs, health, social security, civil 
service, communication, and many, many 
other activities. Furthermore, it must be 
remembered that government, particularly 
the Federal Government, is no longer just 
a defender and umpire, it is world promoter 
and banker, builder and operator of great 
public works, research scientist, explorer of 
outer space, and the employer of several 
million of our fellow citizens. 

All of this apparently is not enough. Each 
year additional demands are made of our 
several governments, and without debating 
recent collectivist trends there are those, 
economists and leaders in major political 
parties, who question a tax structure which 
tends to check individual initiative and 
makes citizens increasingly dependent upon 
government. The growth and cost of govern- 
ment have been phenomenal. The 13 Col- 
onies are now 50 States with more than 3,000 
counties and parishes. There are more than 
17,000 cities and villages, another 17,000 
towns and townships, 50,000 school districts, 
and come 14,000 special districts. These 
many units give the United States strength. 
but also occasion problems which trouble 
and challenge us at this hour, They make 
the location of sovereignty difficult, they 
compete for tax dollars, they engage in juris- 
dictional disputes, they impede interstate 
commerce, and at the same time they collab- 
orate and share power effectively in many 
domestic concerns. To many students of 
government, dispersed and shared power is 
the key to effective democratic government 
in the years ahead. 

To service government in its various forms 
we employ some 11 million people—approx- 
imately 15 percent of the Nation's total em- 
ployment, About 214 million of these are 
in the military services, another 214 million 
are civilian employees of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, and 6 million work for the various 
State and local governments. It is these 
public servants, increasing at a rate several 
times that of the population growth, who 
advance or retard our freedoms and condi- 
tion the vitality of our citizenship. They 
give us a government of men as well as A 
government of laws, and they make taxes 
high as well as certain. 
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At the present time, expenditures by Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments total $155 
billion each year. Of this sum $99 billion 
represents the purchase of goods and serv- 
ices as opposed to social security and other 
transfer payments. These sums are 27 and 
19 percent, respectively, of the total gross na- 
tional product, and pending proposed 
budgets indicate eyen larger expenditures. 

The Commission on National Goals stated 
that “economies can and must be made,” but 
admitted that “savings cannot be counted on 
to offset rising expenses.” In considering 
taxes and an annual economic growth rate 
of 3.4, the Commission stated: 

“We must face squarely the issue: if at- 
taining the goals (education, health and 
Welfare, national defense, foreign aid, etc.) 
Outlined in this report should require a 
Somewhat higher level of taxation, can we 
bear this level without consequences which 
themselyes make the goals more difficult to 
Teach?” - 

The Commission urges tax reform and new 
sources of taxes. There is disagreement con- 
cerning the annual rate of economic growth. 
It concedes that increasing public expendi- 
tures would retard the increase of the aver- 
age citizen’s standard of living but concludes 
that “a moderate increase in taxes need not, 
if its necessity were understood, materially 
impair the incentive or the morale of the 
American people, nor alter the primary reli- 
ance of the economy on private choice.” 

It has often been said that the power to 
tax is the power to destroy. The same might 
be claimed for regulations, Certainly in a 
crowded and shrunken world one can expect 
the individual to be required to do more 
and more for the general welfare as well as 
for himself. The acid test is the degree of 
effective liberty these things make available 
to the individual citizen. According to the 
Commission, that criterion establishes an 
Order of values with self-fulfillment at the 
summit, Even personal security and com- 
fort must have less consideration.” Our basic 
Problem then is one of the individual versus 
Society or the age-old reconciliation of lib- 
erty with authority for the common good. 

can be a very personal matter for women, 
generally discriminated against throughout 
Most of history, minority groups such as the 
displaced Japanese during World War II, re- 
Uglous sects, and those who cannot or do not 
desire to join unions. On the other hand, 
it sometimes seems that the great inarticu- 
late majority is ignored at the behest of 
minorities. On balance, it appears 

that soclety and government, perhaps of 
necessity and with the benevolence of good 
Sovernments of past eras, are winning at the 
expense of individuals. The latter, however, 
au too often fail themselves, their country, 
and posterity, in measuring up to their 
Tights, privileges, and responsibilities as the 
activities of their political parties, their civic 
Service, and personal voting records indicate. 

Because of the conflicts, pressures, and 
apathy confronting us, it is basic in a democ- 
racy that education must be and forever 
remain free to instruct all citizens to make 

and informed decisions. If religion, 

Morality, and knowledge” were necessary to 

government and the happiness of man- 

kind at the time of the Northwest Ordinance 

1787, they and a superabundance of 
Self-discipline are doubly needed today. 

Democracy, which has proved to be adapt- 
able in times past, must continue to develop 
and adjust if the individual citizen is to 
retain his unalienable rights of liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. In the words of 
Lowell we should remember that: 


‘New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still and onward, 
© would keep abreast of truth.” 


18 Census Bureau reports that we have 
000,000 citizens in the United States, 
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more in several urban centers than were in 
all of the States when the Federal Constitu- 
tion was adopted? What happens to these 
citizens and their rights is important at 
home and to the standing and role of the 
United States as a leader among free nations. 
As citizens primarily concerned with educa- 
tion, our opportunities and obligations are 
great indeed. 

Democracy is a sort of game which never 
ends and the stakes increase from age to age. 
The time is ripe for a new series of Federalist 
Papers to explain the proposals of the Hoover 
and other commissions on needed reforms in 
government. With our freedom as citizens 
we can look to the past, muddle through the 
present, or plan realistically for the future. 
And all the while our cherished rights in 
action may err as well as succeed. We can- 
not be insured from our own ignorance, 
wrongdoing, or folly as we evolve our des- 
tiny. ‘Furthermore, even if we attain indi- 
vidual and general welfare at home, we can- 
not underwrite or guarantee it in inter- 
national or cosmic relations. 

The mounting urgency of national and 
world events compels us to restudy accus- 
tomed ways of thinking and doing things, 
of separating means from ends, of assign- 
ing priorities, and of defining anew the 
rights and duties of citizens in a democratic 
society with a republican form of govern- 
ment. Being human, we hear far more about 
rights and privileges than we do about du- 
ties and responsibilities, but in a country 
such as ours they must go hand in hand. 
Furthermore, the climate must be kept free 
for heresy as distinguished from subversion, 
and our education, information, maturity, 
and commonsense must protect us from ex- 
termists be they on the far right or left. 

Finally, our Nation was founded and ad- 
vanced by people with deep moral, religious, 
and spiritual values. There is quite a differ- 
ence between freedom of conscience and 
freedom from conscience. Here it should be 
noted that the U.S. Supreme Court recently 
ruled unanimously in the Torcasco case that 
Maryland's “religious test for public office 
unconstitutionally invades * * * freedom of 
belief and religion.” Neither the size nor 
the form of our Government, however, 
should lessen our understanding of and ad- 
herence to moral and spiritual values and 
our continued dependence as individuals 
and a nation upon divine providence. If 
we think, discuss, and act on these things 
as free and conscientious citizens to the 
best of our ability, then we can sing as 
individuals and in unison the well-known 
prayer: 


“Long may our Land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light, 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God our King.” 


i This number will increase by 50 million 
in 15 ye iving us a total population of 
about 235 million by 1977. 


Estonian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, during 
most of their modern history Estonians 
have been subjected to foreign rule. 
Founded by King Valdemar II of Den- 
mark in 1219, they lived for centuries 
under Scandanavian governments. Fi- 
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nally, they fell under the yoke of the 
oppressive Russian czarist regime. 
When the Russian Imperial Government 
was overthrown by the 1917 revolution, 
Estonians burst their bonds and declared 
their freedom on February 24, 1918. 
Their long, hard struggle was ended, 
their national goal was realized. 

For the next 22 years Estonians lived 
in peace and worked happily to build 
themselves a responsible republic and a 
progressive, healthy economy. But the 
evil forces of destruction and death were 
again let loose on the eve of World War 
II, and the unfortunate Estonians wit- 
nessed the doom of their independence 
as a nation and the loss of their freedom. 
In July 1940, the proud little nation was 
overrun by the Red army, and the coun- 
try was annexed to the Soviet Union. 

America has never recognized this bru- 
tal annexation, Estonians have never 
ceased to be Estonians. They have suf- 
fered these 22 years; they have borne 


the brunt of alien philosophies imposed 


upon them by godless Communists. 
They know, as we, that at the moment 
the indescribable suffering will go on, 
not look bright. But these brave and 
sturdy fighters for freedom, long 
schooled in adversity, cling tenaciously 
to their ideals and never entertain any 
doubt about the ultimate victory of 
their righteous cause of freedom and 
independence. 

On Saturday, the 24th, the million 
citizens of that brave nation observed 
in private ways the 44th anniversary of 
their independence. There could be none 
of the joyous and public display that we 
in America give on our 4th of July. But 
in their hearts and minds, their prayers 
and determination were renewed. In 
America, the thousands of citizens that 
have sprung from this noble stock added 
their prayers. We were not in this 
Chamber on that day; but I know all 
of us assembled now joined in with them. 
Here and publicly let us now proclaim 
to the world the justness of their cause. 
Let us lift up our hearts in prayer that 
the same cherished freedom we enjoy 
will soon spread east of the Baltic, and 
that Estonia will again take her place 
in the councils as well as the hearts of 
the community of free nations. 


Urban Affairs Proposal Unworthy of 
Support 
SPEECH 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the resolution (H. Res, 530) 
none Reorganization Plan No, 1 of 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
believe the administration has made a 
sound case for the reorganization plan 
under consideration today and I support 
its rejection. 
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Contrary to the hopes of many sin- 
cere people, including those who have 
written asking me to support this pro- 
posal, I do not think it begins to ac- 
5 the things its sponsors claim 

or it. 

After considerable study I have 
reached the conclusion that this proposal 
would be of little real value to the people 
of my congressional district, or to urban 
dwellers anywhere, and I am convinced 
that the arguments of those who support 
it will not stand up under close scrutiny. 
I should like to examine some of these 
arguments briefly here today. 

On what grounds do the supporters of 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 seek its ap- 
proval? They tell us that unlike the 
farmer, who has the Department of 
Agriculture, the urban dweller has no 
voice in the Federal Government and 
that this plan will give him one. They 
say it will bring about greater economy 
and efficiency in Government. They 
claim that the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency does 
not have sufficient status to represent 
and promote adequately the great pro- 
grams under his direction. 

Let us look a little more closely at 
some of these allegations. We are told 
that the urban dweller has no voice in 
Washington and is being neglected. I 
cannot accept this claim, for the Fed- 
eral Government is literally filled with 
articulate spokesmen for our cities, both 
in Congress and in the executive branch. 
Would the proponents of this reorgan- 
ization plan argue that the President is 
not willing and able to speak effectively 
for urban dwellers? Do they contend 
that the President’s appointees—as, for 
example, Mr. Ribicoff, Mr. Goldberg, or 
Mr. Weaver—are incapable of speaking 
forcefully on behalf of those who live in 
the cities? Are they arguing that the 
great committees of Congress which deal 
with urban affairs, such as the House 
Banking and Currency Committee or the 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
are not doing a good job for city 
dwellers? I do not think the proponents 
of this plan mean any of these things 
when they charge that there is no voice 
for the cities in Washington. In fact, 
it is difficult to attach any meaning at 
all to this charge, which has emotional 
appeal but precious little substance. 

But, say the supporters of this pro- 
posal, we must have someone in the very 
highest councils of Government to speak 
out on the needs of the urban masses. 
The farmer, they say, has the Secretary 
of Agriculture; the city dweller must 
have a Secretary of Urban Affairs and 
Housing. 

Putting aside the issue of how much 
good the Secretary of Agriculture is do- 
ing our farmers, let us examine this 
argument for a moment. Would this 
proposed Secretary of Urban Affairs and 
Housing be the man who could speak out 
on problems of unemployment, juvenile 
delinquency, worker retraining, welfare 
or civil rights, all problems of great con- 
cern to the city dweller? Would he be 
the man who could speak out on such 
problems as air and water pollution? 
On the location of highways, express- 
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ways, airports, health centers, or hos- 
pitals in our cities? 

Under the terms of this reorganization 
plan, the answer in every case is no, he 
could not, because the sponsors of the 
plan have done nothing to give the pro- 
posed new Secretary of Urban Affairs 
any authority over any of these prob- 
lem areas which are so vitally impor- 
tant to urban living. By the admission 
of its own backers, this proposal does 
nothing to enlarge the responsibilities 
of the Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. It adds no new 
functions. It gives him no authority he 
does not already have. Yet, somehow, 
it is supposed to be an unprecedented 
boon to our cities and the people who 
live in them. 

Another major argument used by the 
supporters of this proposal is that it will 
solve the great need to coordinate the 
various Federal programs bearing on 
urban problems. In 1957, the Bureau 
of the Budget listed 21 Federal pro- 
grams affecting urban areas. More 
have been added since then, and I defi- 
nitely agree that there is a serious need 
for better coordination of these pro- 
grams. But this proposal offers abso- 
lutely nothing in the way of improved 
coordination. 

As I have already pointed out, this 
plan gives the HHFA Administrator no 
new responsibilities and no new pro- 
grams to administer. He would have 


nothing more to coordinate as a Secre- ` 


tary of Urban Affairs than he now has 
to coordinate as Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Furthermore, the proposal sets up no 
new mechanism for coordinating in any 
way the various programs in other Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies 
which deal with urban problems. In 
short, the contention that this reorgan- 
ization plan would result in better co- 
ordination is false. 

As a matter of fact, however, the Ad- 
ministrator of HHFA already has ample 
authority to reorganize his Agency in 
the interests of economy and better co- 
ordination whenever he wishes to do so. 
In the 1955 Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act, the Congress gave the 
HHFA Administrator, and I quote from 
the act, “full authority to assign and re- 
assign functions and to reorganize his 
Agency to promote economy, efficiency, 
and fidelity in the operation of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency.” 

Furthermore, although this proposed 
reorganization plan does nothing to pro- 
mote better coordination, there already 
exists within the executive branch a co- 
ordinating council which at least par- 
tially meets this need, the National 
Housing Council. The Administrator of 
HHFA serves as permanent Chairman 
of this Council, which includes the heads, 
of their designees, of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Labor, Defense, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, along 
with other key HHFA officials. I submit 
that the council holds greater promise 
for adequate coordination than anything 
contained in this reorganization plan 
and that, imaginatively used, it might 
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well fill the void which now exists with 
regard to coordination. At least this 
prospect bears further examination. 

Still another argument which we hear 
is that the Administrator of HHFA does 
not have sufficient stature or prestige in 
the Government to obtain a fair hear- 
ing for the programs under his direc- 
tion. I know this is not true as far as 
the Congress is concerned. I hope it is 
not true that the President is unwilling 
to listen to the HHFA Administrator 
now or that he would pay more atten- 
tion to him and give his programs high- 
er priority if only the Administrator 
were a Cabinet officer, 

The fact is that there is nothing magi- 
cal about Cabinet status, nothing about 
it which suddenly makes a man more 
able or more successful in presenting his 
programs and proposals. It is a further 
fact that the present HHFA Administra- 
tor is a man of great energy, experience 
and ability and his stature, both among 
Members of Congress and within the ex- 
ecutive branch, is extremely high. Iam 
certain that his recommendations are 
given the full attention they deserve. 

Furthermore, I am convinced that this 
would be true of any HHFA Adminis- 
trator of the same caliber. The records 
of such agencies as the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Atomic 
Energy Commission or, for that matter, 
HHFA itself, disprove completely the 
contention that agencies without Cab- 
inet status have a hard time holding 
their own in Washington. On the con- 
trary, it is common knowledge that each 
of these agencies holds a highly re- 
spected place within the bureaucratic 
hierarchy and none has experienced 
difficulty in securing either public ac- 
ceptance or financial support for its pro- 
grams—$13,5 billion, or one-third of 
the total nondefense budget, is budgeted 
this year for these four agencies alone. 

Finally, it is said that local communi- 
ties have difficulty knowing where to go 
or how to get help from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and that they are shunted from 
agency to agency in their efforts to se- 
cure assistance. It is implied that the 
Department of Urban Affairs contem- 
plated by this proposal will, in effect, 
provide one-stop service for these com- 
munities. 

I have already pointed out that this 
proposal does nothing either to consoli- 
date or to coordinate the dozens of pro- 
grams in various departments and agen- 
cies which bear on urban problems. But 
there is another point which I want to 
make and it is this: Any community 
which has a sound and constructive pro- 
gram or proposal and is willing to bear 
the substantial amount of responsibility 
necessary to put that program into effect 
will neither have trouble finding nor ob- 
taining the various forms of financial 
assistance available from the Federal 
Government. This has been true of my 
own home area of Rochester and Mon- 
roe County, N.Y., and it is true of other 
progressive communities. The trouble 
comes when a community, or a State, 
wants Washington to do all its thinking, 
planning and financing for it. This, I 
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am afraid, is what some city and State 
Officials have in mind when they become 
80 enthusiastic about a proposal like the 
One we are considering today. 

Before closing, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to make just one comment about the 
manner in which the administration has 
Presented this proposal to the Congress 
and the country. Realizing, apparently, 
that on its merits alone this reorganiza- 
tion plan was extremely weak, the ad- 
ministration has attempted to avoid con- 
sideration on the merits by clouding the 
facts and by interjecting both racism 
and partisan politics into the issue. 

They have attempted to label those 
who oppose their proposal as either 
against the urban dweller or against the 
Negro race, or both. They refuse to 
admit that this plan can be opposed in 
good faith by a person who appreciates 
the problems of our growing urban com- 
munities or by a person who is sincerely 
interested in the progress of all Ameri- 
caris, regardless of the color of their skin. 
Mr, Chairman, this is demagogry at its 
Worst. I personally resent it and it 
Ought to be repudiated by the House to- 
day. On its merits alone, this proposal 
should be rejected. Neither the reorgan- 
ization plan itself nor the tactics which 
have accompanied its presentation are 
worthy of the support of the Congress. 


United States Must Withdraw From 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
t consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
ude a speech by Mr. Homer Tomlin- 
Son, of Fort Worth, given in 1954 to- 
Sether with an opening and closing 
Statement by Mr. Halsey McGovern, of 
607 Pershing Drive, Silver Spring, Md.: 
Lerrer No, 22 
Dear friends of our beloved America: Once 
Bainst we are with you, again emphasizing 
e fact that more and more Americans of 
Conscience are raising their voices in con- 
demnatlon of that migraine mirage, that 
Cute little Hiss boy's pet project—that 
thing called UN. 
This time it is a fine and forthright Ameri- 
can, Mr. Homer Tomlinson, whose recent 
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is so magnificent, is so well reasoned, 
and is so well stated that I wish every citi- 
zen of this Republic could read it. The 
is printed in the May 1954 issue of 
the Southern Conservative (Flatiron Build- 
ing, Fort Worth, Tex.), with the following 
*ditorial comment and explanation: 
Homer Tomlinson is a Fort Worth pub- 
Usher end is one of the increasing number 
Of the Nation's business executives who are 
taking time out from their private interests 
tie, the state of the Nation and to con- 
R their bit toward efforts to improve 
We regard the arguments in this ad- 
delivered recently to a large Fort 
m audience, as ami the soundest, 
Ost forceful, and unanswerable so far of- 
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fered concerning the danger to our na- 
tional sovereignty by continued participa- 
tion in the United Nations.” z 

Here is the speech, and read it, please, 
every word of it: 


UNITED STATES MUST WITHDRAW FROM UNITED 
NATIONS 
(By Homer Tomlinson) 
“Whoever for any cause, i 
Seeketh to take or give 
Power above and beyond our laws 
Suffer it not to live. 


“Holy State or Holy King 
Or Holy people’s will, 
Have no truck with the senseless thing 
Call out the guns and kill.” 


These immortal lines of Kipling depict 
more forcefully than any prose of mine the 
real issue facing the people of the United 
States. 

There is a thing“ —a senseless thing, to 
again borrow the words of Kipling—that has 
now been let loose which “seeks to take and 
to give power above and beyond our laws,” 
our municipal laws, our State laws, our Fed- 
eral laws and even our Constitution—that 
instrument that William Gladstone, British 
statesman and prime minister, once called 
the “most remarkable political document ever 
produced by the human intellect.” | 

“I shall exert every faculty I possess in aid- 
ing to prevent the Constitution from being 
nullified, destroyed or impaired and if I 
should see it fall, I would still, with a voice 
feeble perhaps, but earnest as ever issued 
from human lips, call on the people to come 
to its rescue,” 

Those are the words of Daniel Webster. 
They are also my sentiments and, I hope, of 
every true, loyal citizen of the United States. 
For make no mistake, that is the issue in the 
question as to whether or not we should re- 
main in, or withdraw from, the United Na- 
tions. The issue is not do we want war or 
do we not want war. Korea proved that. 
The issue is do we want to live under the 
United Nations Charter or do we want to live 
under the Constitution of the United States. 
We cannot live under both. 

I have watched the progress of the United 
Nations from its prenatal beginning at Dum- 
barton Oaks. I think that in those early 
days there was not a person in America who 
looked with more longing eyes and a more 
eager heart to the “Star of Hope” we were 
assured was rising over the troubled horizon. 
I served in World War I. I had two sons in 
World War IT, one in the Battle of the Bulge 
in the Air Corps, another in the Navy at 
Subic Bay in the South Pacific. My daugh- 
ter's fiance—now her husband—was in the 
battle of France. I had two nephews in 
that conflict, one of whom was killed in a 
bombing mission over the near 
Denmark, not to mention various other near 
and dear relatives and close friends. 

Surely, I thought, there must be some 
answer other than war as a solution to man- 
kind's problems. 

„The United Nations is the solution” said 
those who were our leaders then. And 
eagerly in this darkest spiritual hour, I 

their “Star of Hope.” Each and 
every trip to New York following the actual 
signing at San Francisco I never failed to 
set aside at least one day to sit in on the 
United Nations sessions. I went to Flush- 
ing. I went to Lake Success—several times— 
I watched almost from the day of ground- 
breaking the construction of the present 
magnificient United Nations building in the 
heart of down town New York—on the very 
site of the old New York slaughter houses. 
I was there when they first began to explain 
to visitors from a little miniature model 
erected in the main lobby. I have bought 
copiously of their books in their book store. 
I have listened to their lectures. And I 
have through the years, painstakingly and 
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with an open mind and eager heart, studied 
its various ramifications. 

I cannot now recall the exact moment 
when I first began to have misgivings. I 
think it was when I stood in line at the 
cafeteria at Lake Success. I watched while 
the paid Secretariat ate lunch and took 
their noon hour. Never in all my life have 
I seen so many eyes with so many gleams. 
Were those eyes and the souls behind them 
drawn there to carry on the creation of a 
new world of peace? Somewhere in the back 
of my mind a bell of danger began to ring, 
and an uneasy feeling crept in. Why I can- 
not exactly explain. All I can say for sure 
is that it did. It was not until much later 
that I learned that this staff—these people 
who actually did the work of the United 
Nations—was Communist controlled, 

On another occasion when I visited the 
United Nations, literally carloads of books 
and pamphlets were stacked out in the halls 
addressed and waiting shipment to all the 
four corners of the earth. I'm in the news- 
paper and advertising business. I have been 
all my life. I know something about printed 
matter, if I know anything about anything. 
Well, I examined these pamphlets, or at least 
the titles, and so forth, as much as I could 
in the time at my . I'm not too 
smart—I know that—but as I say this is my 
field, and I give my word that if there was 
a single thing in any of these truckloads 
of pamphlets that could be remotely calcu- 
lated to “prevent war and keep the peace” 
I was too dumb to catch it. Certainly the 
incident tended to add to the misgivings 
that had now begun to arise. 

These misgivings were heightened later 
when I first stood before the beautiful model 
of the United Nations set up in the uncom- 
pleted headquarters building. There a very 
intelligent young lady undertook to explain 
the things to be found in the buildings. She 
told us much, but two things stick in my 
mind to this day. First, almost every other 
room—or so it seemed from what she said— 
was to be a cocktail room. Now don’t mis- 
understand me—some form of stimulant may 
be necessary to relieve the tension of pro- 
longed sessions—but I confess that I did be- 
gin to wonder if the cause of peace was go- 
ing to be furthered to any appreciable degree, 
or the threat of war abated by minds addled 
and twisted by round after round of cock- 
tails. And second, she left my wife and me 
both with the very definite impression that 
“all ye who enter here must leave your na- 
tionality outside.” 

That was quite a jolt. I love the United 
States—my country—I wasn't then—and I 
am not now, about to give it up for any- 
body’s. 

Well, along came Korea—with its more 
than 150,000 American casualties—the third 
most costly war in lives and treasure ever 
endured by the American people. And the 
only one, incidentally, that we ever failed 
to win. That, I confess, decidedly shook my 
faith in the United Nations as an instrument 
of peace. 
But I still clung to my faith—my hope. 
Surely we needed something. Maybe the 
U.N. wouldn't prevent war as they told us it 
would. But at least it showed to the good 
God in heaven that we were trying—trying 
to make the old world a world of peace. 
Maybe even if it wasn’t doing any good, 
maybe it wasn’t doing any harm. Oh, it 
was costing us a pretty penny in various 
ways, but what did that matter, sorely taxed 
as we now are, if there was even a glimmer 
of hope in it—a hope for peace. 

And so on that basis I stood firm. I still 
felt that we had best string along with the 
U.N., and strive to improve it. 

Then came this “new concept of law”, 
as Frank E. Holman, past president of the 
American Bar Association, so ably and aptly 
describes it. A concept which takes advan- 
tage of what Senator Bricker describes as a 
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e in our Constitution.” There 18 
a provision in our Constitution, article VI— 
a provision which says that “treaties are 
the supreme law of the land.” Under that 
heretofore little-used clause, treaties by the 
hundreds, yes thousands, are being ground 
out—treaties and so-called executive agree- 
ments. These treaties and executive agree- 
ments are not subject to our constitutional 
legislative processes. They are not subject 
to review by the courts. They do not have 
to be passed by the Senate and the House 
and then signed by the President: Oh, no. 
In the case of treaties the courts and the 
House are bypassed entirely. And in the 
Senate only a two-thirds vote of the Senators 
present and voting—get that—present and 
voting—and the signature of the President 
are necessary. The record shows that sev- 
eral treaties have been passed with only one 
or two Senators on the floor. The very im- 
portant treaties with Turkey and Greece 
were passed with only three Senators present 
and voting. 

In the case of executive agreements we 
don’t even have that little protection. The 
President writes a letter—or as a matter of 
practice, one of his various aids writes a 


Austin laws, all of our Texas laws, all of our 
other State laws, and our Federal laws— 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. Oh, 
they can talk all they want, and they can 
hem and haw about what I've just sald 
lawyers of the State Department 
and the U.N. do talk and hem and haw)— 
but as Senator Bricker has said: “If they— 
these State Department and United Nations 

Wyers are right, then 90 percent of the rest 
lawyers of the United States are 
wrong.” 

I must confess that at this point I began 
to shy clear away from the United Nations. 
But hope springs eternal. I say to myself 
it’s just an oversight. That nobody, 
ot even the most devout lovers of the UN. 
would want our own laws set aside in favor 
of anybody’s laws. They don't want over- 
riding laws that can be passed by the whim 
of any one man—dictatorlike—regardless 
of who that man might be. And certainly 
the American people do not want to elimi- 
nate the House of Representatives—the body 
that is after all closest to the people and 
most amenable to their wishes. 


to dwell in the minds and hearts of all of 
us who love America? You know the answer 
as well as I. They did not. At that moment 
I realized what had happened—and I now 
confess it. I had been duped: They had sold 
me a bill of goods: From that Instant I have 
known that there was but one thing left, 
one course of action open to those of us who 
love our country and who appreciate the 
priceless heritage bequeathed to us by the 
sacrifices at Concord, and Lexington, and 
Valley Forge, The only thing left for us was 
to withdraw from the United Nations, To 
een definitely, finally, and unequivo- 
7. 

I therefore want to present a bill of par- 
ticulars on which I base my stand: 

It is my firm conviction that we should 
get out of the United Nations now—before 
At is too late, first, because: 

All available evidence indicates that the 
charter was, for all practical es con- 
ceived in Moscow, and that its chief archi- 
tect was the convicted perjurer and oft ac- 
cused Communist, Alger Hiss. Alger Hiss 
was at Dumbarton Oaks where the charter 
was incubated. He was the man who con- 
sulted about it in Moscow before it was 
written. He was secretary of the 
meeting at San Francisco at which the 
charter was adopted. 
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Alger Hiss has publicly claimed it as his 
handiwork, and it was he, Alger Hiss, as its 
custodian-father who fiew it from San 
Francisco to its home in Washington, Of 
course the charter was the work of many 
minds, but the words themselves are 
largely the words of Alger Hiss, Any docu- 
ment with a parentage like that is unsafe 
for the American people to use as the su- 
preme arbiter of their destinies. For, as 
many believe the hidden meaning of many 
words, surreptitiously inserted by Alger Hiss, 
have not even yet come fully to light. 

We should get out of the United Nations 
now because: Except in its brief World Court 
chapter, the late Senator Arthur Vanden- 
berg tells us that “The Dumbarton Oaks 
formula from which the United Nations 
sprang does not once mention justice as a 
guiding objective or as a rule of conduct.” 
Any instrument that thus ignores justice 
is not a safe instrument under which the 
American people should be forced to live. 

We should get out of the United Nations 
because; The United Nations is essentially a 
“war baby.” It was conceived in war, and 
born in war. At a time when men's minds 
were not normal. At a time when they were 
not capable of thinking and reasoning sanely 
and dispassionately. I have all of the 
speeches of the various delegates and digni- 
taries before, at, and after the sessions at 
San Francisco. A careful reading of these 
speeches proves this conclusively, A docu- 
ment born under the psychosis of war is not 
a safe instrument under which we can af- 
ford to trust our lives. 

We should get out of the United Nations 
because: It is not clear. The American Bar 
Association, officials of the UN., U.S, Sen- 
ators, Members of the House, Presidents, 
and Eleanor Roosevelt have been engaging 
in constant argument as to its meaning 
since the earliest days of Dumbarton Oaks 
and these arguments have continued ever 
since the charter itself was signed in San 
Francisco. After all this time they are cer- 
tainly no nearer to agreement as to actually 
what the words in the United Nations char- 
ter say, much less what they mean. I'm in 
the advertising and newspaper business, I 
deal in words. We have a saying to this 
effect: “Never write so that what you write 
can be understood—always write so that it 
cannot be misunderstood.” I sat for one 
whole afternoon at Lake Success and heard 
the delegates of the various countries argue 
as to the meaning of “should,” “would,” and 
“will.” To me those are simple enough 
English words. But the delegates never 
could as to what the words meant. 
I submit that there is something radically 
and fundamentally wrong with an organiza- 
tion functioning under an assortment of 
words that even the experts cannot under- 
stand. Where does it leave common folks 
like you and me? We'd better get out now 
while there is yet time, and if need be start 
all over again, and this time let the words be 
written by patriotic Americans and not by 
an Alger Hiss and his associates. 

We should get out of the United Nations 
because: It places an imminent and ever- 
pressing threat to our basic rights guaran- 
teed to us under the so-called Bill of Rights. 
In our own Constitution the right of trial 
by jury is unequivocally guaranteed, Un- 
der the proposed covenant of human rights 
well, let Dr. Phillip Jessup, former repre- 
sentative to the U.N. and professor of inter- 
national law at Columbia, tell it as he does 
in his book “A Modern Law of Nations.” 


In this book he discusses what he calls 
an unavoidable collision between a universal 
bill of rights and article 10 of the draft 
covenant of the UN. which permits denial 
of right of trial by jury, and article 36 of the 
proposed U.N. treaty, which provides, and I 
quote: “Trials shall be without jury.“ 
That's what's tially ahead of us on the 
right of trial by jury, a right won in 1215 by 
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our Anglo-Saxon forebears from old King 
John on that low lying plain just outside 
London called Runnymede. 

- On freedom of the other funda- 
mental basic right, always heretofore enjoyed 
in America since the days of Peter Zenger— 
listen to article 14, paragraph 3 of one of 
the human rights covenant drafts. It says: 

“If necessary for the protection of national 
security, public order, safety, health or 
morals, or of the rights of others, they (ie. 
the rights to freedom of press) may be with- 
drawn,” 

As a publisher I assure you that no would- 
be dictator could ask for a more effective 
club over the newspapers of his country. 

But here's the real joker: Article 2 says, 
and I quote: 

“Many of the rights ostensibly guaranteed 
in the covenant including freedom of the 
press, may be withdrawn during an emer- 
gency officially proclaimed by the au- 
thorities."” 

In heaven's name how. much protection is 
that? Surely it is in time of “emergency 
officially proclaimed” that the people most 
urgently need the protection that freedom 
of the press gives them. 

On freedom of religion—and to us in the 
United States at least, that is the most yital 
right of all—for in God we still trust. On 
this point our Constitution says: “Congress 
shall make no laws respecting the establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof.” 

What does the U.N. Covenant say: Well it 
docs not say “shall not.” It says: 

“Freedom to manifest one’s religion shall 
be subject only to such limitations as are 
necessary to protect public safety, order, 
health, morals, or the fundamental rights 
and freedoms of others.” 

And who pray is to Judge as to whether or 
not my religion and the way I want to wor- 
ship is going to endanger somebody's “health 
or morals”? 

We should get out of the United Nations 
because: The ILO—International Labor Or- 
ganization—through its conventions which 
threaten to act as universal law—ties the 
laboring man in the United States and his 
high standard of living to that of the peon 
laborers of the world whose low production 
and correspondingly low standard of living 
would be devastating to the lives of all who 
work in these United States. 

We should get out of the United Nations 
because: It destroys our U.S. sovereignty, 
and sets up in its stead a socialistic welfare 
world state, The major cost of this part of 
the program—some 70 percent of it to be 
exact—is scheduled to fall upon the already 
sorely pressed American taxpayer. But to 
even this we would not too seriously ob- 
ject if in fact a socialistic welfare state ever 
had, in the entire course of history, shown 
any signs of permanently or appreciably rais- 
ing the level of man's well-being. Such a so- 
cilalistic would indeed ultimately 
bankrupt the United States, and a bank- 
rupt United States would be the greatest 
possible tragedy, not only for ourselves, but 
for the entire world. 

To sum up: The United States should get 
out of the United Nations now—now before 
it is too late, now before the United Nations 
Charter is revised by one-worlders, now be- 
fore man in this socialized world-welfare 
state is made, in truth and in fact, a crea- 
ture of state Instead of a creature of God. 

This then is my bill of particulars: 

We therefore, as representative citizens of 
the United States of America here assem- 
bled and apealing to the Supreme Judge of 
the universe for the rectitude of our inten- 
tions, do hereby solemnly publish and de- 
clare that these United States are, and of 
right ought to be, again free and independ- 
ent: that we are henceforth absolved from 
all allegiance to the United Nations as now 
constituted, and that all political connec- 
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tion between us and the so-called United 
Nations is; and of right ought to be, totally 
dissolved, and that once again, as a free and 
independent sovereign nation, we should 
again have full power to levy war, conclude 
Peace, contract alliances, establish com- 
merce, control our own internal domestic 
affairs, acknowledge the existence and di- 
vinity of a Creator-God, and to do all other 
acts and things which we, as an independ- 
ent nation may, of right do, under the 
terms of our own Constitution. 

And for the support of this declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, a protection ignored in 
the United Nations Charter—we do mu- 
tually pledge to each other our lives, our 
fortunes and our sacred honor. 


“For of what Avail the plow or sail 
Or land or life If freedom fail." 


There, stated with almost inspired clarity, 
you have not only the views and convictions 
of the vast majority of present-day Ameri- 
Cans but a splendid reaffirmation of the 
Principles of our Fo Fathers, a re- 
dedicated Declaration of Independence, and 
5 bill of divorcement from that thing called 
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I would add further that divorcement 
from U.N. seems clearly enforcible because all 
that is needed to accomplish that much-to- 
be-desired result is for patriotic Americans 
to put a stop to the illegitimate use of their 
Money in support of U.N. No more American 
money, no more U.N. And the stoppage 
Would have support in conscience and in 
the Constitution for the United States of 
America, because neither conscience nor the 
Constitution sanctions the enforced exaction 
of money from American citizens for any 
Purposes other than “to pay the debts and 
Provide for the common defense and general 
Welfare of the United States.” Most certainly 
You are not obligated to supply the means 
for the subversion and destruction of your 
Own beloved America. 

Think it over, won't you please, and dis- 
Cuss it with the lawyers who are in the 
Patriotic, civic, or fraternal organizations to 
Which you belong. 

E Sincerely yours, for an America without a 


HALSEY MCGOVERN. 


Money Grows on Trees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW TORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Tax 
Foundation, Inc., in its January 1962 
issue, states the President’s budget for 

year 1963 to be the highest in 
Peacetime history. Allocation of the tax 
en for this spending will run from 
$193.14 per resident of the State of Mis- 
Sissippi to $1,055.90 per resident of the 
State of Delaware. New York State's 
share per resident will be $739.28. It is 
apparent that the Kennedy administra- 
tion, from the President on down, has 
no appreciation of the value of money 
or how it is earned. The following arti- 
cles by Robert C. Ruark and Henry J. 
Taylor, in the February 16 edition of the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun, 
tizes the plight of the taxpayer 

and the businessman: 
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Arter ALL, Ir's ONLY Money 
(By Robert C. Ruark) 


I forget what the formal figure was this 
time last year, when Mr. Kennedy was going 
to do away with the expense-account boon- 
doggle entirely, and Mr, Douglas Dillon of 
the Treasury was loudly agreeing that any 
businessman could make it bravely on an 
allowance of $25 or $30 a day. I think I 
pointed out at the time that neither Mr. 
Kennedy nor Mr. Dillon had ever been un- 
duly hampered by an acute case of what the 
gamblers call the “shorts.” 

This is to say that they are millionaires, 
and have always been millionaires, and mil- 
lionaires, ‘believe it or not, do not bleed as 
thee and me. You just call up Papa, and he 
sends the money on his own plane. 

Mr. Kennedy, in an outburst of boyish en- 
thusiasm which generally comes from run- 
ning for public office after you've been 
elected, was going to kill off expense-account 
deductions from the liable list, and pick up 
some $250 million extra in the process of 
eliminating what he referred to as wide- 
spread abuses. I would not like to stick 
that back in his teeth in terms of what it 
cost old Joe to elect our President, but you 
cauld surely call it something in the way of 
widespread abuse and personal patrimony 
for a trip not really necessary. 

It seems to me we reminded Mr. Kennedy 
at the time that if he off-knocked expense 
deductions to any marked degree he would 
also off-knock the hotel business, the enter- 
tainment business, the automotive industry, 
the airlines dodge, the booze trusts, etc. 

This assassination of deductible expendi- 
ture would indeed do strange things to the 
national economy, which would quite pos- 
sibly make it necessary to raise taxes some 
more to pay off unemployed saloon keepers, 
workless hotel magnates, airline employees, 
waiters, bus boys, ticket scalpers, and profes- 
sional dancers. 

The national brow would indeed be griev- 
ously smitten, since if our unemployment 
soars at home there will be less money to 
spend on the undeserving poor in Laos and 
Ghana; less money to finance the United 
Nations in the Congo; less money for radio 
commercials to hustle new employees for the 
Peace Corps * terrible. 

I truly, sincerely wish the President would 
quit kidding us with the business entertain- 
ment nonsense, which seems to be rather a 
foolish fixation with him. He knows it's not 
going anywhere. 

It is a big country, and our leader keeps 
talking about burgeoning the national prod- 
uct until we fair ooze with miik and honey. 
Certainly he tilts the ante on the giveaways 
to the undeserving many as time goes by. It 
would seem to me that the increase of the 
national product, and the upped charity to 
the clamoring multitudes must depend on 
one thing—the health of business and the 
American businessman. í 

The American businessman, with his piti- 
ful little deductible wastage, is a spender 
second only to the congregation he hustles 
to buy his goods so that he may pay his taxes 
to keep the government fed, stabled, and 
watered. 

It seems to me that any government which 
practices loose-limbed, big-time spending 
might allow a little leeway to the man who 
makes the Saturday nights possible—the 
American businessman with his tiny little 
Ucense to steal just a teensy little before 
taxes. 

Sometimes it seems to me we continually 
couple the cart before the steed. If you are 
hustling bonds in a busted flush like the 
United Nations; and if you are feeding our 
billions to everybody everywhere, what is so 
wrong with letting the harassed man who 
provides the dough steal a little on the side 
with some reasonably justifiable business ex- 
pense? I mean to say, who knows when the 
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theater tickets and the cute chick might not 
provide the impetus to the deal that makes 
the money to pay the Treasury so they can 
give it to Kwame Nkrumah or pay the vil- 
lage police force in Laos? 


KENNEDY SPENDING Is Every Max's BURDEN 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

The only way to eat an elephant is to cut 
it up In pieces and get a lot of people chew- 
ing on it. The thing we need to chew on 1s 
our taxes and what makes them so high, 

Nobody objects to taxes for what we need, 
but anybody with an ounce of gumption re- 
sents levies for things he should not pay for. 

The first thing we should not pay for 18 
pork-barrel spending to get votes. And the 
New Frontier professors are now reducing 
this to a science. Next is the attitude of 
general extravagance. It shows up all over 
the place like the oldtime whoopla in the 
Roman Forum or the pearls in the nose of 
Cleopatra’s camel. 

- This Government is being run by the 
Kennedy brothers. Obviously, they have a 
blind spot about taxes. This is of itself an 
important psychological problem. They 
have never had to worry where the money 
was coming from. It was always there. They 
have never had to earn the taxes. In fact, 
the President's approach to our difficulty is 
so emotional and unknowing as to be im- 
pervious to argument or, indeed, to the facts. 

The President hardly lets a day go by 
without announcing some new spending pro- 
gram, or buying some bauble like the $2 mil- 
lion yacht he gave the Lion of Judah, Em- 
perior of Ethiopia, or the $5 million new jet 
that is to move into the White House 
stable—the most costly plane per seat inside 
ever built. Why, on February 8 he even 
asked for additional money beyond the in- 
credible $92.5 billion budget, including $2.5 
million to build an educational television 
station in the Samoa Islands. Does our 
hard-earned money mean nothing? 

These are poor uses for our taxes and a bad 
example by a leader who called for sacrifices 
from the rest of us a year ago last month. 
I hope not, but at this rate it looks as if 
Mr. Kennedy is going to be a problem 
President. 

Every penny, every dime, every dollar any- 
body in the Government spends must be 
earned by you or me or somebody and handed 
over out of our worry and sweat. Taxes are, 
in fact, the largest item in our cost of living. 
And whoever does not yell out loud when he 
sees them wasted simply does not under- 
stand the American democracy or his duty 
as a citizen of the United States. 

Our forefathers, the Colonists, knew better 
than that in Boston Harbor. A flicker of 
revolt right now might cause these spenders 
to pause for a second thought. And, fortu- 
nately, there’s a way to make them think. 
Senator Harey F. BYRD, Democrat, of Virginia, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
has called for “a full-scale investigation of 
the financial condition of the country” by 
his committee. He is a stalwart; he is im- 
mensely informed, and has the courage to 
lead the fight. For he is beholden to no- 
body and nothing frightens this gallant son 
of our Jamestown pioneers. 

This is important because the public yote 
is important on Congress as well as the Presi- 
dent. Much of the spending is Congress’ 
own idea. Congress will sober up only if it 
hears from home and discovers it is politi- 
cally popular to stop the star-spangled give- 
aways. The President could perform a pro- 
found service by pounding home the needed 
call for thrift and prudence loud into the 
national ear. He should ask the people's 
help in seeing that it was transmitted to 
Congress. Instead, the President seizes the 
leadership himself in irresponsible spending. 
As a result, the duty falls to others. 
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Seeing this, millions who are heartsick and 
worried ask, “What can I do?” What they 
can do is to call on everyone, inside and out- 
side the Government, to support Senator 
Byrd and his committee and make this in- 
vestigation a roaring vote for the solvency 
and security of the United States. For our 
solyency and security are indivisible. And 
until we turn back from this road to fi- 
nancial disaster our long-term security 
against the Soviet Union cannot be guaran- 
teed. All our public needs is the stark, 
naked truth. 


This further editorial appeared in the 
Washington Daily News on February 22: 
WE'LL OWE FOREVER 

With some reluctance, the House has voted 


to raise the so-called ceiling on the national ` 


debt to $300 billion—for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30. The Senate shortly will follow 
suit. 

This is solemnly called an emergency or 
temporary measure. The so-called perma- 
nent ceiling is $285 billion—but Congress al- 
most every year tacks on a temporary addi- 
tion, each time bigger. 


President Kennedy wants to raise this $300. 


billion temporary ceiling to $308 billion for 
fiscal 1963—temporarily, of course. 

Treasury Secretary Dillon told Congress it 
might as well raise the ceiling because, if it 
didn’t, the administration would have to get 
the money somewhere else anyway, at a 
higher cost. It would borrow the money in- 
directly, instead of directly, and not count 
it as part of the official Federal debt. 

It has been doing this right along, 

Maurice Stans, who was Budget Director 
in the Eisenhower administration, once estl- 
mated that the Government has amassed ob- 
ligations for the future which eventually 
will have to be paid out of taxes to the tune 
of $1 trillion. That’s $1,000 billion. 


This is money the Government has com- - 


mitted itself to spend in later years—pen- 
sions, veterans’ benefits, unfinished public 
works, subsidies, highways. These are built- 
in programs already underway, and snow- 
balling each year. They amount to a mort- 
“gage on the future income of the Govern- 
ment. 

They have nothing to do with such annual 
expenses of the Government as defense, 
space, payroll, welfare, and all the other 
yearly costs. 

The recognized Federal debt is only a frac- 
tion of the story. 

This gives real point to the proposed Sen- 
ate Finance Commi 
Government's actual financial predicament. 
If this inquiry can dramatize the true in- 
debtedness of the Government, ceiling and 
otherwise, we guarantee it will be iluminat- 
ing—in a shocking way—to all taxpayers. 


Aid to Education: Private Schools Lessen 
the Taxpayer’s Burden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, a short 
while ago, the Wisconsin State Legisla- 
ture approved a bill—admittedly inade- 
quate—to provide at least partial school- 
bus transportation to children attend- 
ing nonpublic schools. The Governor 


ttee investigation of the 
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signed the bill into law. This event 
marked a milestone in the prolonged ef- 
fort of many Wisconsin parents to secure 
equal treatment under our Constitution 
for children attending nonpublic schools. 

I have repeatedly maintained that on 
a local, State, or Federal level, we should 
not discriminate against children who, 
as a matter of conscience or free choice, 
are attending nonpublic schools. These 
schools are supported by the parents of 
these children. They are not financed 
by public funds derived from the tax- 
payers. As a matter of fact, their ex- 
istence lessens the taxpayers’ burden to 
a considerable extent. 

The extent of this relief is clearly 
portrayed in an article by a distinguished 
Wisconsin journalist, Mr. William A. 
Norris, which appeared in the February 
21, 1961, edition of the Milwaukee Senti- 
nel. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I want to place this article, entitled 
“State's Private Schools Ease Tax Bur- 
den,” in the Recorp. I commend it 
heartily to the attend of the member- 
ship of this body. 

STATE'S PRIVATE SCHOOLS East Tax BURDEN 

(By William A. Norris) 

The highly controversial schoolbus bill is 
not yet before the State supreme court, 
but it very definitely is before the bar of 
public opinion. 

The question is whether public money 
should be used to transport schoolchildren 
to parochial or other private schools—in 
other words, to schools not supported by 
public funds derived from the taxpayers. 

This is the apparent, or superficial ques- 
tion. Underlying it is the deeper, more 
fundamental question whether public 
money should in any way be used to further 
the education of children in Catholic—and 
to a lesser extent in Lutheran—schools, 
Back of this question are generations and 
centuries of religious conflict. 

Your columnist has always thought that 
the question of assisting nonpublic school 
children in getting an education in the 
schools supported by their own people was 
fairly well settled when we started spending 
public money for police officers and others 
to safeguard Catholic and Lutheran children 
on their way to school, and when we put 
up stop-and-go lights and other warnings 
near nonpublic schools. 

I can see little difference, except perhaps 
in degree, between these protective measures 
for parochial school children and the pro- 
tection of such children by giving them the 
same transportation between home and 
school that we give to nonparochial school 
children in order to protect them from the 
hazards of traffic and weather. 

However, the rest of this column con- 
cerns itself with less lofty considerations— 
with considerations that are positively mer- 
cenary. 

In most Wisconsin communities, the ris- 
ing tax rates are due chiefly to skyrocketing 
school costs. In most communities, part of 
the school costs are borne, not by the gen- 
eral taxpayers, but by the parochial school 
systems. If there were no such parochial 
systems, the cost to the general taxpayers 
would be much higher in most communi- 
ties. 

How much higher, and in what communi- 
ties? 

The 1960 census tells us how many ele- 
mentary school children are enrolled in each 
county, and how many of them are in public 
schools. The rest are attending parochial 
and private schools, not supported by the 
general taxpaying public. My slide rule and 
I have worked out the percentage of paro- 
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chial and private school elementary pupils 
for each county. Within rough limitations, 
the percentage of nonpublic school enroll- 
ment shows the percentage of potential 
school costs saved for the general taxpayers 
by the existence of the parochial schools. 

[Percentage of elementary pupils not in 

public schools] 


In the above table I have figured to the 
nearest percentage point in order to keep it 
simple. The table gives some idea of what 
the taxpayers of each county save through 
the existence of parochial (private) schools. 

Let me add that I am neither a Catholic 
nor a Lutheran. ci 

But Iam a taxpayer. 
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Remarks by Vice President Lyndon B. 
Johnson at Luncheon in Honor of Lt. 
Col John H. Glenn, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1962 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, all America glows with pride 
Over the accomplishments of Lt. Col. 
John H. Glenn and our American astro- 
nauts, as well as the achievements of 
American scientific ingenuity. 

Yesterday, Congress and official 
Washington paid a fitting tribute to Lt. 
Col. John Glenn. Following the very 
outstanding presentation by Colonel 
Glenn on the floor of the House before 
the joint meeting of Congress, a lunch- 
eon was held in the Colonel’s honor. 
The remarks made by the Vice President 
on the occasion of this luncheon are 
most appropriate in stating the basis for 
America's space explorations and recog- 
nizing a few of those who have been in 
the forefront of the development of the 
space frontier. 

I am proud and pleased to insert in 
the Recorp these brilliant statements of 
Vice President JOHNSON. 

The statements follow: 

REMARKS py VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON AT. LUNCHEON IN Honor or Lr. 
CoL. JOHN H. GLENN, JR., FEBRUARY 26, 1962 
My friends and fellow Americans, this day 

belongs to Lt. Col. John H. Glenn and his 

fellow astronauts, the space pioneers of the 
new frontier. 

Our people are rejoicing. Rains may 
dampen the streets of Washington but they 
cannot dampen the mood of exhilaration that 
is deep within all of us. 

There is a reason for this that goes beyond 
the magnitude of the- achievement itself. 


It can be found in the character of the men. 


who are blazing trails in the heavens. 

We have held to the belief that in a democ- 
racy men who are adequate will arise to any 
situation, no matter how perilous. And we 
have proved that belſef in men like John H. 
Glenn, Alan Shepard and Gus Grissom. 

These are the men of absolute competence, 
complete devotion, sure courage and high 
Purpose who are leading us to the stars. 
And behind them, we have millions of the 
Same breed. 

I can list only a few but some that I can- 
55 name will be as important as those that 

do. 

The greatest administrator, Jim Webb. 

Mr. Wisdom of Science, Hugh Dryden. 

Mr. Gilruth, who did as much as any living 
man to make the Glenn flight a success. 

Senator Lavscirx, the senior Senator from 
Colonel Glenn's native State. 

; — Williams, whom we had trouble 
ocg this morning. 

Senator Bos Kerr, the able and imagina- 
tive head of the Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences Committee. 

GrEorcz Murer, the wise leader of the 
House committee. 

The beloved former Speaker, Jon MARTIN, 
ee the falr and nonpartisan Senator, ALEX 

TILEY 


Congressmen ALBERT THOMAS, FRANK 

Bow, Mrke Kmwan, all of whom helped 

ce this great effort and Colonel Glenn’s 

Own Congressman, Tost MooreHeap, as well 
as my own associate, Ed Welsh. 
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Like the astronauts themselves, our space 
program has been neither provocative nor 
timid. We have not rattled atomic bombs 
among the stars; nor have we shrunk from 
the full consequences of what we are doing. 

We have proceeded with confidence, with 
sureness, with boldness tempered by pru- 
dence—and we have proceeded tn the full 
light of day, We have not treated outer 
space as a vast collection of secrets which 
we hope to lock up in a steel safe, away from 
humanity. 

Colonel Glenn, you and your fellow astro- 
nauts have done much more than advance 
human knowledge. You have also advanced 
the confidence that men should have in 
themselves and the Nation and the cause 
of freedom will always be grateful to you. 


Praise for Internal Reyenue Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 2 
Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, in the 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 1, 1 


inserted an editorial that had appeared 
that day in the Nutley (N.J.) Sun which 
was critical of the longstanding Federal 
practice of continuing certain important 
officials in “acting” capacities. The situ- 
ation at the Newark, N.J., Internal Reve- 
nue Service district office was the im- 
mediate concern of that editorial 
because the man in charge of it had re- 
mained in an “acting” status for a long 
period. 

In the February 15 edition of the same 
newspaper, there appears a followup 
editorial complimenting the Internal 
Revenue Service for making changes at 
the Newark district office and elsewhere 
which have removed the cause of the 
original criticism. 

In fairness to all concerned, I ask 
unanimous consent to place the editorial 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

NATIONAL RECOGNITION 

In the February 1 issue of the Sun there 
appeared an editorial entitled “The Turtle- 
like Bpeed of Federal Government,” which 
chided the Government in Washington for 
taking so long to fill important offices and 
for keeping capable officials dangling in the 
limbo of uncertainty by continuing them in 
“acting” status for indefinite periods. The 
case in point was the then Acting Director 
of the Newark District of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, Kenneth O. Hook. He has since 
been replaced by Chris Gross, formerly of 
Camden, and Mr, Hook has been promoted 
to Philadelphia, one of the largest IRS dis- 
tricts in the country. 

Speaking in the House of Representatives 
the day the editorial was printed, Congress- 
man FRANK C. Osmers, JR., of Tenafly, who 
represents the Ninth Congressional District 
(parts of Bergen and Hudson Counties) in 
the House, read the comments of the Sun 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The Hook promotion is appropriate recog- 
nition of the good work of a dedicated, ca- 
reer, public employee. 

In Chris Gross, the Newark IRS district 
gets a worthy replacement for Kenneth 
Hook. Gross is also a career Treasury em- 
ployee. Coming up through the ranks, in 
1955 Gross caught the eye of the then US. 
Deputy Internal Revenue Commissioner, 
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O. Gordon Delk, who personally selected 
Gross for the difficult assignment of reshap- 
ing a rundown district office. 

Delk’s faith in Gross paid off well for 
Uncle Sam, for the Camden District Internal 
Revenue office today is among the most effi- 
cient in the system. 

To Kenneth Hook go our best wishes in 
the bigger task which awaits him in Phila- 
delphia. 

For Mr. Gross the north Jersey welcome 
mat” is rolled out once again to a deserving 
career employee. He inherits an office which 
has gained national acclaim under the dl- 
rection of the late Joseph F. J. Mayer. 

Both Hook and Gross were given IRS ex- 
ecutive opportunities only after former U.S. 
Deputy Internal Revenue Commissioner 
O. Gordon Delk (himself a career Federal 
employee) removed the Internal Revenue 
Service from the influence zone of the 
politically important. 

From the beginning of Delk’s tenure to the 
end of the Eisenhower years the merit system 
became a fact of everyday life in the U.S. 
Internal Revenue Service. 

It is refreshing to note the present Demo- 
crat administration intends to carry on— 
and expand upon—the fine policies and pro- 
grams initiated by Delk in 1953. Such a 
policy can only benefit our taxpayers, IRS 
employees, and the Kennedy administration. 


Urban Affairs Backfire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
smart boys around the President thought 
they were being real slick when they had 
the President inject racism into a mat- 
ter that should be decided clearly on its 
merits. The fact that the President 
degraded his Office by indulging in such 
cheap, tawdry political blackmail is 
something else again. 

Newsday, the largest daily circulated 
in my district has been most forceful in 
its disenchantment of the President, on 
this subject. When one considers that 
the editor and publisher supported can- 
didate Kennedy, the attitude of this 
newspaper is all the more revealing. 

I submit here editorials which ap- 
peared in Newsday on February 20 and 
23: 


. Dirrty Poor. 

The proposed Federal Department ot Urban 
Affairs should from the beginning have been 
considered on its merits. It should never 
have been tied to a distasteful corollary that 
raises and intensifies the whole issue of race. 
By insisting that the head of this Cabinet- 
level Department be Robert C. Weaver, a 
highly qualified Negro, President Kennedy 
opened the door to some dirty pool. Weaver 
himself has now added to the unpleasant- 
ness of the argument. Appearing on a State 
TV and radio network Sunday, he was asked 
by Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, Republican, 
of New York, whether he thought that Con- 
gressmen who voted against the new De- 
partment would be labeled “anti-Negro.” 
“There is a large segment of the population 
which will interpret a vote against this De- 
partment as a vote against the concept of 
having a Negro in the Cabinet,” Weaver re- 
plied. 
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This is political blackmail with a venge- 
ance, for—outside the southern Democrats— 
there are few Congressmen who cannot be 
tarred with theanti-Negro brush, however 
unfair the accusation may be. The whole 
controversy raises some questions. Why, if 
the President wanted a Negro in the Cabinet, 
did he not appoint Weaver or some other 


‘able Negro when he was making his list of 


selections in December 1961? Why did he 
not permit the urban affairs issue to be de- 
bated on its merits, even knowing that it 
probably would be defeated? 

The regretful answer must be that the 
desirability of a Negro Cabinet member did 
not dawn on the President until long after 
he took office, and then only when a much- 
desired piece of legislation was in jeopardy. 
He should have recognized from the first 
that no minority group should be barred 
from Cabinet representation, and that equal 
or superior ability should be used as the 
measuring stick. He could, and should, have 
obliterated the race issue by appointing 
Weaver to some other post—say, Commerce, 
or perhaps Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The answer to the second question has 
to be that the President, either on his own 
initiative or as the result of some extremely 
bad advice, sought to pull off a slick politi- 
cal trick, to box his opponents into a corner, 
and to label the Republican Party as anti- 
Negro—which, historically, is the exact op- 
posite of the truth. The result is rancor. 
Name calling is bound to follow. And, in 
the end, a capable man will have been used 
out of the wrong motives and will, very prob- 
ably, never reach the Cabinet. It is bad 
business all around. 

, DESERVED LUMPS FOR KENNEDY 

President Kennedy has suffered the defeat 
he deserved in his plans to establish a new 
Cabinet-level Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing. 

There is no denying the need for such a 
department, with the problems of the cities 
being what they are. Had Kennedy tried to 
sell his new department on the basis of need 
alone, he surely would have at least come 
closer to achieving it. 

But Kennedy chose to obfuscate the issue 
by declaring, in advance, that his Cabinet 
member of this new department, when 
formed, would be Robert C. Weaver, a very 
capable administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, and, not incidentally, 
a Negro. 

To forewarn a racially divided 
that a Negro would join the Cabinet for the 
first time in American history via this new 
department was legislative suicide, and a 
gross attempt by Kennedy to inject the ra- 
cial issue into a subject which needed no 
additional barrier to its passage by Congress, 
Kennedy’s attempts to label those Congress- 
men voting against the measure as anti- 
Negro fortunately didn’t cow Congress into 
voting out of fear. 

A Department of Urban Affairs and Hous- 
ing would be a natural, modern-day exten- 
sion of the Cabinet and one which should 
be established, just on its own merit. Ken- 
nedy, when he came into office, had 10 op- 
portunities to name a Negro to his Cabinet 
but chose not to do so. It is at the expense 
of a vitally needed new Cabinet department 
that he selected this time to inject the total- 
ly unrelated racial issue. In this case, he 
may have won the battle, but he unques- 
tionably lost the war. 


The New York Herald Tribune, in a 
February 23 editorial, lays bare for all 
to see the duplicity of President Ken- 
nedy and his advisers: 

Too OLEVER BY HALF 

The administration’s manipulation of the 

urban affairs issue has received an unex- 
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pectedly—but not undeservedly—severe re- 
buke at the hands of Congress. ; 

Perhaps too many of the Senators and 
Representatives were irked at the way in 
which Mr. Kennedy had tried to make a 
vote against the new department seem like 
a vote for racial bias; obviously, the Senate 
was annoyed at the parliamentary device 
the administration leaders tried to use to 
force.a quick vote on the matter. Whatever 
the motives behind the votes, the results in 
both Senate and House were a slap at the 
White House and at those commentators 
who were so full of admiration for the Presi- 
dent’s cleverness that they failed to see the 
danger of being too clever too openly. 

The Senate vote was procedural and not 
conclusive. The House vote, however, saw 
nearly half the Democrats bolt the reserva- 
tion—and it may be some time before the 
administration can round them up again. 

The President implied that the adverse 
vote was due to rural votes, and warned of 
the danger of farmers voting against 
city folk and vice versa. But that is hardly 
the issue; farm State representatives have 
voted for urban renewal projects as city 
representatives have voted for rural elec- 
trification and the like. 

Administration tactics, quite as much as 
or even more than Presidential goals, are in 
question here. 

There is still talk that the President's 
stand will win votes for the Democrats in 
November. This might indicate that, to 
paraphrase an old saw, the President does 
not care who makes the laws of the Nation 
provided he can get the votes. 

But garnering votes is only the beginning; 
the real job of governing a country comes 
in translating a popular mandate into ef- 
fective action. 

To split a party wide open, not over a 
matter of principle but by being too Mach- 
iavellian, is hardly statesmanship. 


David Lawrence examines in depth 
why the Department of Urban Affairs 
was defeated. His analysis of the prob- 
lem appeared in the February 23 edi- 
tion of the New York Herald Tribune: 


BEHIND URBAN DEPARTMENT VOTES ANTI- 
CENTRALIZATION REVOLT 


WASHINGTON.—Despite the fact that the 
House of Representatives overwhelmingly de- 
feated the administration's latest reorgani- 
zation plan, President Kennedy predicts that 
the establishment of a Department of Urban 
Affairs, which he unsuccessfully advocated, is 
an inevitable development. 

But the President, unhappily, has not 
analyzed the real reason for the setback. 
It wasn't personal. It wasn't based, as he 
suggests, on opposition from rural areas to 
giving aid to cities. It wasn’t motivated by 
the ill-advised interjection of a racial issue 
in the announcement that Robert C. Weaver, 
a Negro, would be appointed to head the 
new Department. The refusal of Congress to 
go along was due primarily to a deep-seated 
revolt against the concept of a centralized 
Government which could conceivably convert 
the White House into the most powerful po- 
litical machine this country has ever known. 

For if a Department of Urban Affairs is 
needed to work with municipal governments, 
it is just as logical to ask for the creation of 
two other departments—one covering all 
relations between the Federal Government 
and State governments, and another to em- 
brace all relations with county governments. 
Likewise, it can be argued that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
too broad a scope, and that it should be 
separated into two departments, so that 
one can specialize in education. 

But the basic mistake is in the concept 
that new departments are needed for urban 
affairs, just because city problems have in- 
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creased. Fundamentally—if the Federal 
Government is to maintain the constitu- 
tional principle of State, city and county 
systems, as separated from the Federal sys- 
tem—what is desirable is not several new 
departments, but one department that spe- 
cializes in the disbursement of Federal funds 
and the making of contracts with the States, 
counties and cities. 

Also, if the nt that the Federal 
Government does not intend to control the 
educational process of the States—when 
Federal funds are furnished to them—is ac- 
cepted as sincere, then all that is needed is 
a good business organization to see that 
Federal funds are matched by the States, 
and that the money is spent for the pur- 
poses set forth in the law. 

While Robert Weaver might be a good man 
for a Cabinet post some day, it would have 
been much better if the President had turned 
to the business or financial world and had 
selected another Robert McNamara to head 
up the very Department of Urban Affairs 
which he espoused. For it is not a knowl- 
edge of city politics that is so much needed 
as a familiarity with large business and fl- 
nancial transactions, 

Billions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money 
are involved in all these plans for new de- 
partments. Thus, the billions that are spent 
by the Federal Government in cooperation 
with the States for highways are in the 
hands of the Bureau of Public Roads inside 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. It could 
logically be argued that a U.S. Department 
of Relations With the States would more 
properly supervise the work done by the 
Bureau of Public Roads and other agencies of 
the Federal Government that deal with the 
States. 

COUNTIES NEGLECTED 

Counties have too long been neglected. 
Federal funds are being furnished to dis- 
tressed areas through the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration, which is in the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. This Department 
today delegates some of the activities of the 
Area Redevelopment Administration to at 
least five other departments or agencies of 
the Federal Government. 

The f: in the approach heretofore to 
the problems of administrative reform and 
reorganization is that broad subjects—agri- 
culture, labor, and. commerce—have been 
confused with simple tasks which are de- 
signed to make sure that Federal funds are 
spent for the objectives stipulated in the 
appropriation laws passed by Congress. 

The Federal Government is growing as 
population grows. And while the fundamen- 
tal structure of the Government here can 
be improved and modernized, the basic prin- 
ciples laid down in the Constitution are still 
valid—namely, that self-rule must be main- 
tained, as well as a reliance on the States 
and cities and counties to. exercise full re- 
sponsibility for their own systems of Govern- 
ment. 

What is needed in Government today is 
decentralization instead of more centraliza- 
tion. The States and cities are not all equal 
in financial capacity, and some Federal aid 
becomes essential. The doctrine, however, 
that the Federal Government shall extract 
from taxpayers in New York State, for ex- 
ample, money to pay for the projects of the 
State of Illinois, which has the resources to 
finance its own needs, cannot be persus- 
sively defended, The President the other 
day in his press conference said that 80 per- 
cent of the American people now live in 
cities, and offered this as a justification for 
supervision of urban affairs by a depart- 
ment of the Federal Government. But this 
might readily lead to an abandonment of 
self-rule and a concentration of political 
power in the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government—a formula that could make 
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the White House in the future a bigger 
source of political power and boss rule than 
a dozen Tammany Halls combined. 


_It is interesting to note that in the 
Department of Commerce statistics, in 
breaking down the congressional dis- 
tricts, 300 districts are listed as ‘‘urban” 
and 137 districts listed as “rural.” This 
reveals the propaganda the administra- 
tion has been dishing out to the effect 
that the rural areas voted against the 
President. What nonsense. 

The following further editorial on the 
Subject appeared in the Washington 
Daily News on February 22: 

New CABINET Post REFUSED 


The urban affairs incident reveals a streak 
of bitter-end stubbornness in our President, 
Or a fondness for involved political maneu- 
ver. Perhaps it is a little of each. 

Certainly the proposal to create a new 
Cabinet post concerned with-city problems 
never had a chance to be considered on its 
merits. From a cynical point of view it 
might be ventured that this never was in- 
tended. 

It was not the first. time in our history 
that a President, while asking enlargement 
of the Cabinet, had named the person he 
intended to appoint. But when President 
Kennedy named his obvious appointee, he 
aggravated the race question, possibly with 
deliberate purpose. 

His proposed appointee, Robert C. Weaver, 
present Housing Administrator, would have 
been the first Negro in an American Cabinet. 

Tempers were further aroused, and chances 
for eventual approval lessened, by the futile 
maneuver in the Senate Tuesday, which of- 
fended against the traditional committee 
system and without doubt alienated some 
votes. 

Yesterday's House vote, which killed the 
plan, 264 to 150, resulted from a mixture 
of sentiment which included fundamental 
Prejudice, honest opposition and resentment 
at an attempt to shove the reorganization 
down the throat of Congress. 

Whatever benefit may accrue, to the ad- 
ministration will be in form of big city 
votes in the fall congressional elections, 
Prompted by belief that this defeat either 
Was race prejudice or lack of concern for 
city dwellers. If this actually was the mo- 
tive for the pressure applied, we doubt it 
will work. It is a divisive. pitch as likely 
as not to be resented even by the Negro 
citizens at whom, presumably, it is aimed, 


Let's Not Knuckle Under to Khrushchev’s 
Attempts at Summit Blackmail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. ALGER... Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Dallas Times 
‘Herald points out the danger in meeting 
the Soviet Union at any summit con- 
ference under the pressure of blackmail 
tactics by the Kremlin boss: 

Sum™ir on EL5E£? Never, Mr. K. 

When communism holds out the olive 
branch, it extends it in an iron fist, 

That briefly sums up the relationship of 
the two messages that Premier Khrushchev 
sent to the U.S. Government last week. 
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In one, recognizing the successful orbital 
flight of Lt. Col. John Glenn, he suggested 
that the United States and the Soviet Union 
undertake a joint project for the exploration 
of space. 

In the second—20 pages long and loaded 
with propaganda—he insisted that President 
Kennedy agree to a summit meeting in 
March. 

The Russian boss obviously has set out to 
torpedo the Geneva conference, just as he 
torpedoed the Paris summit conference. At 
that time, of course, he used the U-2 incident 
as an excuse to break up the meeting and 
to withdraw his invitation to President 
Eisenhower to visit the Soviet Union. He 
apparently was afraid of the effect of the 
personal popularity of President Eisenhower 
on the Russian people. 

This time he apparently is intent on using 
the Geneva conference to prevent President 
Kennedy from ordering a new series of 
atmospheric nuclear tests. 

The language of the newest message is re- 
ported to be sharp and insistent, as compared 
with one earlier this month in which Khru- 
shchev proposed a summit conference. 

The implication is this: 

“Summit or else—.” 

President Kennedy is responsible for his 
actions to 180 million persons. Khrushchev 
is not among them. 

The American people resent any attempt at 
coercion, They resent any kind of threat, 

Any agreement on Mr. Kennedy's part to 
participate in a summit talk now would be 
in the nature of a concession before the talks 
begin. 

The answer has to be “No.” 

Personal diplomacy isn't well suited to 
the cause of freedom in any case. It certainly 
isn’t appropriate when it is dictated by the 
demands of the Kremlin. 


American Heritage Observance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, February 24, 1962, members of 
Court Eugene A. Garvey No. 652, Al- 
toona, Catholic Daughters of America, 
sponsored a benefit luncheon, fashion 
show, and card party to buy books for 
the library of the new Bishop Guilfoyle 
High School at Altoona. 

Some 400 persons attended this event 
held at the school. The theme of the 
observance was based on George Wash- 
ington and it stressed his honesty as 
well as his burning desire and tireless 
efforts for liberty and freedom. It was 
my privilege to attend this event and 
to"deliver the following address: 

Our AMERICAN HERTTAGE 

I am indeed honored to address the 
Catholic Daughters of America. 

It is a pleasure to appear before your 
membership and to assimilate with you the 
atmosphere of patriotic endeavor, good 
fellowship, and constructive effort which 
exists on this occasion. 

Your organization is a great force for 
good. 

You believe in the propagation and preser- 
vation of your religious faith in promoting 
the spiritual and temporal welfare of the 
women of the Catholic Church. 
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The Catholic Daughters of America ex- 
emplifies the traditions of our country and 
is living testimony to the spirit of liberty 
in America. 

Our country was born in the spirit of 
humble prayer, undaunted courage, and 
self-sacrifice. 

We have a continuing obligation to restate 
and reinterpret our American heritage in 
the light of new political, economic, and 
social conditions of our time. 

Too often our American heritage—our 
American traditions—are misrepresented 
and misinterpreted by people who have axes 
to grind—political or otherwise. 

Words and phrases like “democracy,” 
“liberty,” “the pioneer spirit," “equality of 
opportunity,” ‘‘self-reliance," “local self- 
rule," and “constitutional government” 
mean different things to different people. 

New problems, new economic and social 
conditions, demand that we separate the 
essential American traditions from the non- 
essential and the outdated, so as to form 
& belief presented simply and freshly, and 
explicitly. 

The hope of liberty drew our Founding 
Fathers across the sea to America. 

In the pursuit of liberty they braved the 
dangers of the wilderness, pushing forward 
over the Appalachians and the Great Plains 
and through the Rocky Mountains to the 
shores of the Pacific. 

Liberty still beckons to the descendants 
of the pioneers—to all who have now in- 
herited America. 

But liberty beckons in the 1960's along 
strange trails that the Founding Fathers 
neither knew or dreamed of. 

What is liberty in a country of jet air 
travel and shining automobiles, super- 
markets, large corporations, and labor 
unions? 

Can we hope to continue to find liberty 
among the struggles of our time? 

I firmly believe the reply of “Yes.” 

But, my friends, liberty has to be founded 
on security. 

It was Daniel Webster who said: 

“God grants liberty only to those who live 
it and are always ready to guard and defend 
i 

Since 1776 the meaning of liberty“ has 
changed with changing circumstances. 

Our Pilgrim Fathers thought first of the 
freedom to worship God in their own way. 

Today—three centuries later—complete 
freedom of worship has existed for so long 
that it Is too often taken for granted. 

Americans notice with uneasiness, how- 
ever, that in nations where liberty disap- 
pears religious liberty disappears with other 
freedoms. . 

This week the United States celebrated 
the birth date of George Washington. 

He was born in 1732—230 years ago. 

Despite the vast span of time since his 
wisdom helped to guide the peoples of the 
18 colonies, first through the Revolution, 
and then through two terms as our first 
President, George Washington's words are 
still timely reminders of religious toleration 
and religious liberty. 

Let us never forget it-was a people of 
strong character who built this Natlon—and 
only a strong people can be trusted with our 
great powers, privileges, and responsibilities. 

One has only to read the history of early 
New England, Virginia, the Atlantic coast 
settlements, and our own Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, to be impressed by this fact. 

Our Founding Fathers were a sturdy lot 
with strong sense of righteousness, justice, 
and personal integrity. 

This Nation was founded upon the funda- 
mental doctrines of reverence, industry, 
frugality, sobriety, and honesty. 

It was a stern philosophy—but it was 
Christian—it was not weak. 
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The earlier settlers—the English, Scotch, 
Trish, and Scotch Irish, were succeeded by 
freedom-seeking French, by Germans fleeing 
from Prussian militarism, by Italians, by 
Scandinavians, Russians, and others who saw 
the vision of a land of Liberty and oppor- 
tunity. 

They were refugees from political and re- 
ligious oppression, but they were not fugi- 
tives from high moral concepts and disci- 
plined religious living. 

There was something noble and great in 
them which we in our day need If we are to 
emerge as a people worthy of survival. 

We need to be reminded of the greatness of 
our Founding Fathers. 

Their faith in God and country is a plat- 
form on which Republicans and Democrats, 
and others can write in behalf of truth. 

It is the direct opposite of Kremlin 
ideology. 

Communism is atheistic. 

Our Founding Fathers belleved in God. 

The cornerstone of a church is an impor- 
tant part of the building’s foundation. 

So the cornerstone of our democracy is an 
important part of our Government's begin- 


But at once someone asks: “What do you 
mean by democracy?” 

President Lincoln answered that question 
when he spoke of “Government of the peo- 
piana — the people, for the people.“ 

t Lincoln meant was the right of the 
3 to govern themselves; that is, to 
govern themselves directly in a local town 
meeting or indirectly through elected repre- 
sentatives In city, State, or national affairs. 

The American way of life has been referred 
to as the idea of “giving everybody a chance 
to share in making the rules.” 

Like a person every nation has an indi- 
viduality. 

If it is to survive that individuality must 

be preserved. 
‘The social order and the way of life preva- 
lent in a nation are expressions of certain 
fundamental principles of morality and of 
government which mark it as distinct from 
every other nation. 

The symbols of our American heritage— 
the Declaration of Independence, the Bill 
of Rights, the Gettysburg Address, are the 
foundations of our republic. 

They are the expressions of our national 
talth—the legacy of America. 

Men who would rule by enslavement—al- 
ways have hated any form of human society 
based on the principle of freedom of the in- 
dividual. 

Such hatred and fear of a free society 
caused Benito Mussolini to refer to us as 
the “stinking corpse of democracy.” 

Today the same fear of freedom causes 
other dictators to inspire hatred of demo- 
cratic principles and institutions which 
threaten their power over enslaved peoples. 

The Iron Curtain with its censorship is an 
unconscious tribute to the vitality of the 
idea of human freedom—in our concept of 
American citizenship. 

For today human liberty remains a chal- 
lenge to dictators and an obstacle in their 


path. 

When danger threatens it is natural to 
consider means for warding off that danger. 

So we are forging a strong shield against 
the danger—a shield beyond which the free 
world may live in peace. 

For our own national security we must 
buld our strength, our political, economic, 
moral, and military strength, and the 
strength of all the other peaceful nations of 
the world into a force for the discourage- 
ment of aggression. 

Granted this is only relative security, but 
there is no such thing as absolute security 
in the world today. 

For so long as there is danger of aggres- 
sion—only an economically unacceptable 
amount of military power can guarantee 
freedom from it. 
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We could—if we wished to curtail many 
of our basic inherent freedoms—become an 
armed camp fully mobilized. 

However, we realize that even this would 
not be total security. 

Meantime our job today is to so discourage 
any potential aggressor by our timely prepa- 
ration that he will not accept the risk of 
an attack. 

The price of peace in the world of today 
is continual preparedness. 

It took a terrible war to teach us this. 

But we also learned that our most power- 
ful weapon was—and is—our moral fiber as 
a people. 

This moral fiber grows—not from a disre- 
gard of our American heritage—but grows 
from the kind of discipline which our Found- 
ing Fathers developed. 

It is the kind of discipline that makes 
good citizens cheerfully obey the rules and 
regulations. 

It is the kind of discipline that allows us 
“the pursuit of happiness”—without a head- 
Jong rush into chaos. 

We do know that a well-disciplined citi- 
zenry stands a better chance of national 
salvation when the moment of decision ar- 
rives—than a citizenry unaccustomed to 
orderly respect of its foundation stones, 

We need to bring our American traditions 
out in the open. 

They still stand for the principles that 
will not perish. 


Attorney General—Secretary of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
parently we have two Cabinet officers in 
one, in this administration. He is none 
other than Robert Kennedy, who has 
been making high policy speeches and 
probably also making commitments for 
which neither the people of the United 
States nor the Congress has given him 
authority, while neglecting his constitu- 
tional duty as Attorney General. 

It is strange that the Vice President 
of the United States, who was elected by 
the vote of the people, is relegated to less 
important tasks when he should be the 
one making these trips for the President. 

Secretary of State Rusk should either 
act as Secretary or he should resign, or 
be fired. The time has come when di- 
plomacy-by-brother must come to an 
end, 


The following article by David Law- 
rence, in yesterday’s Washington Eve- 
ning Star, discusses the pitfalls and bad 
taste displayed: 

THs KENNEDY CONFLICT or INTEREST— 
TRAVELS OF PREISDENT'S BROTHERS RAISE AN 
UNPRECEDENTED QUESTION 

(By David Lawrence) 

A curious kind of conflict of interest arises 
in the cases of Bobby and Ted Kennedy as 
they tour the world with aura of their 
brother’s Presidency surrounding them 
wherever they go. Two questions are being 
asked: Are they trading on the position and 
prestige of a distinguished relative? Should 
they be disqualified from doing what comes 
naturally in their respective carcers just 
because they happen to have a brother who 
is President of the United States? 
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There is only one instance in which a close 
relative of a President has later become the 
Chief Executive. John Adams, the second 
President, had been out of office 24 years 
and was 89 years old when his son, John 
Quincy Adams, was elected the sixth Presi- 
dent. But this doesn't mean that relatives 
of several other Presidents haven't tried for 
the Presidency—as, for instance, the sons 
of Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and William Howard Taft. 

It was not until 30 years after Mr. Taft 
became President that his son, Robert A. 
Taft, was elected U.S. Senator and began 
his unsuccessful drive for the Republican 
presidential nomination. 

The controversy over the Kennedys differs 
somewhat from any similar question raised 
heretofore. No President has eyer given 
his brother a post in the cabinet and then 
sent him abroad in the role of unofficial en- 
yoy or good will ambassador. 

Milton Eisenhower, brother of President 
Eisenhower, was designated as a special en- 
voy to Latin America, an area about which 
he had exceptional knowledge, but he volun- 
teered his services without compensation 
and served his government without relation 
to any political career. He never was in 
the cabinet. 

When President-elect Kennedy was re- 
ported in December 1960, to be considering 
his brother for the post of Attorney General, 
this writer said at the time that Robert Ken- 
nedy was “an able young man and ought 
not to be penalized just because he is the 
brother of the President-elect,” and that the 
real question was whether he was the best- 
qualified man in the country to direct the 
Justice Department. 

The same yardstick applies today. Was it 
in the best interest of the United States in 
the operation of its foreign policy to send 
Attorney General Kennedy around the world 
making contacts with high officials of for- 
eign governments which are involved in ma- 
jor controversies of the day? 

Naturally, the Secretary of State, Dean 
Rusk, and the Under Secretary of State, 
George W. Ball, have risen to defend the 
President's action in authorizing his brother 
to deal with foreign governments. What else 
could these two officials do even if they felt 
it was an error? A member of the team de- 
fends what the captain of the team does, 
or resigns. 

It can be argued that it was a mistake 
for President Kennedy to take his brother 
away from his post as head of the Justice 
Department, for which duties he 1s being 
paid a salary by the taxpayers, and to send 
him abroad for several weeks. It wasn't a 
mistake for Bobby Kennedy, on the other 
hand, to take advantage of the opportunity 
to get worldwide notice and prestige for use 
in advancing his own political career. 

When the Attorney General wanted to go 
on the trip, how could his brother turn him 
down? After all, Bobby Kennedy has per- 
formed a remarkable job as a political men- 
tor and political manager in the 4 years 
before JFK. was elected President. He 
knew how to line up delegations for the con- 
vention. He mastermined the strategy of 
the whole presidential election campaign, 
The President himself happens to have been 
raised in the school of practical politics 
where a service like this doesn't go unre- 
warded. 

A related question is: What is a Presi- 
dent's brother to do if he has political am- 
bitions? Shall be take himself completely 
out of the Democratic administration that 18 
in power and wait a few years till after his 
brother is out of the White House before 
embarking on a political career on his own? 

The question answers itself. Bobby Ken- 
nedy is right from his own standpoint to 
take advantage of every opportunity to be- 
come nationally and internationally known. 
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But the President himself hasn't such an 
easy out. He must face the judgment of 
the American people someday as to whether 
it was right to pick as an unofficial envoy 
at a critical time in history a younger 
brother who had no previous experience or 
®pecial qualifications for the ambassador's 
Tole he now adopts. 

It is being asked on Capitol Hill why the 
Vice President of the United States, LYNDON 
JOHNSON, wasn't given the assignment, since 
the country had already witnessed his suc- 
cessful missions abroad in the 13 months 
aa the present administration has been in 
Office, 

Was it in the public interest not to take 
advantage of an opportunity to train a Vice 
President for possible emergencies, or was it 
More important to reward his brother's po- 
litical service and aid him in his ambition 
for higher office? That's the conflict of in- 
terest which President Kennedy faced in 
this unprecedented case. 


Columnist Questions Integrity of Tax- 
payer Sponsored Trips by President’s 
Family 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to call attention to the timely article 
written by David Lawrence in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star. It seems to me 
the American people should seriously 
Question the propriety of sending mem- 
bers of the President’s family abroad to 

delicate relationships with the 
heads of foreign states and as a conse- 
quence build up their personal prestige. 
Tse KENNEDY CONFLICT or INnrerrst— 
‘TRAVELS OF PRESIDENT’S BROTHERS RAISE AN 
UNPRECEDENTED QUESTION 
(By David Lawrence) 

A curious kind of conflict of interest arises 
in the cases of Bobby and Ted Kennedy as 
they tour the world with the aura of their 
brother's presidency surrounding them 
Wherever they go. Two questions are being 
asked: Are they trading on the position and 
Prestige of a distinguished relative? Should 
they be disqualified from doing what comes 
naturally in their respective careers just be- 
Cause they happen to have a brother who is 
President of the United States? 

There is only one instance in which a close 
relative of a President has later become the 
Chief Executive. John Adams, the second 
President, had been out of office 24 years 
and was 89 years old when his son, John 
Quincy Adams, was elected the sixth Presi- 
dent. But this doesn't mean that relatives 
ot several other Presidents haven't tried for 
the presidency—as, for instance, the sons of 
Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and William Howard Taft. 

It was not until 30 years after Mr. Taft 

President that his son, Robert A. 
Taft, was elected U.S. Senator and began his 
Unsuccessful drive for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination. 

The controversy over the Kennedys differs 
Somewhat from any similar question raised 
heretofore. No President has ever given his 
brother a post in the Cabinet and then sent 

abroad in the role of unofficial enyoy 
or good-will ambassador. 
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Milton Eisenhower, brother of President 
Eisenhower, was designated as a special en- 
voy to Latin America, an area about which 
he had exceptional knowledge, but he volun- 
teered his services without compensation 
and served his Government without relation 
to any political career. He never was in the 
Cabinet. 

When President-elect Kennedy was report- 
ed in December 1960, to be considering his 
brother for the post of Attorney General, 
this writer said at the time that Robert 
Kennedy was “an able young man and ought 
not to be penalized just because he is the 
brother of the President-elect,” and that the 
real question was whether he was the best- 
qualified man in the country to direct the 
Justice Department. 

The same yardstick applies today. Was it 
in the best interest of the United States in 
the operation of its foreign policy to send 
Attorney Gencral Kennedy around the world 
making contacts with high officials of foreign 
governments which are involved in major 
controversies of the day? 

Naturally, the Secretary of State, Dean 
Rusk, and the Under Secretary of State, 
George W. Ball, have risen to defend the 
President's action in authorizing his brother 
to deal with foreign governments. What else 
could thege two officials do even if they felt 
it was an error? A member of the team de- 
fends what the captain of the team does, or 
resigns. 

It can be argued that it was a mistake for 
President Kennedy to take his brother away 
from his post as head of the Justice Depart- 
ment, for which duties he is being paid a 
salary by the taxpayers, and to send him 
abroad for several weeks. It wasn't a mis- 
take for Bobby Kennedy, on the other hand, 
to take advantage of the opportunity to get 
worldwide notice and prestige for use in ad- 
vancing his own political career. 

When the Attorney General wanted to go 
on the trip, how could his brother turn him 
down? After all, Bobby Kennedy had per- 
formed a remarkable job as a political men- 
tor and political manager in the 4 years 
before J.F.K. was elected President, He 
knew how to line up delegations for the con- 
vention. He mastermined the strategy of 
the whole presidential election cam 
The President himself happens to have been 
raised in the school of practical politics 
where a service like this doesn’t go unre- 
warded. 

A related question is: What is a Presi- 
dents brother to do if he has political am- 
bitions? Shall he take himself completely 
out of the Democratic administration that 
is in power and wait a few years until after 
his brother is out of the White House before 
embarking on a political career on his own? 

The question answers itself. Bobby Ken- 
nedy is right from his own standpoint to 
take advantage of every opportunity to be- 
come nationally and internationally known. 

But the President himself hasn't such an 
easy out. He must face the judgment of the 
American people someday as to whether it 
was right to pick as an unofficial envoy at 
a critical time in history a younger brother 
who had no previous experience or special 
qualffications for the ambassador's role he 
now adopts. 

It is being asked on Capitol Hill why the 
Vice President of the United States, LYNDON 
JOHNSON, wasn't given the assignment, since 
the country had already witnessed his suc- 
cessful missions abroad in the 13 months 
that the present administration has been in 
office. 


Was it in the public interest not to take 
advantage of an opportunity to train a Vice 
President for possible emergencies, or was it 
more important to reward his brother's polit- 
ical service and aid him in his ambition for 
higher office? That's the conflict of interest 
which President Kennedy faced in this un- 
precedented case. 
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Madison Avenue on Federal Aid to 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
propagandists for complete domination 
by the Federal Government in public 
school education have been dishing out 
the fiction that the people really want 
Federal aid. The New York State 
School Boards Association, at a recent 
meeting in Albany, voted 431 to 80 
against a broader Federal aid program. 

The following story in the New York 
Herald Tribune on February 23 and the 
editorial in the New York Daily News 
reveal the true feeling of the people: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Feb. 23, 1962 
New Tonk School Boarps Vore No on 
FEDERAL Am 
(By James J. Morisseau) 

New York State's school boards are over- 
whelmingly against general Federal aid to 
public schools, the State schoo] boards as- 
sociation reported yesterday in Albany. The 
association's president said he thought most 
school board members feared Federal aid 
would bring Federal control. 

An association poll, in which the boards 
voted 431 to 80 against a broader Federal aid 
program (New York City voted yes“), did 
not ask for the reasons behind a yes“ or no“ 
vote. 

But Hugh Davies, association president and 
president of the Yorktown Heights Board of 
Education in Westchester, said he thought 
most of the opposition grew out of a fear of 
Federal control, 

Mr. Davies, who said he favors Federal aid, 
interpreted the yote as an indication that 
the majority of schoo] board members in the 
State believe the taxpayers in their districts 
will adequately support educational 
programs, 

The results did not come as a surprise. 
School board members in the State, and for 
that matter throughout the Nation, are gen- 
erally regarded as conservative, particularly 
in their attitude toward the role of the 
Federal Government, 

What was was that a special 
breakdown, done for the Nassau-Suffolk 
School Boards Association, showed Long Is- 
land school districts voting 2 to 1 against 
Federal school ald. 

Even the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, which voted for Federal aid, did not do 
so by a unanimous vote of its nine members. 
Max J. Rubin, board president, could not 
recall the vote breakdown, and with school 
headquarters closed for Washington's Birth- 
day the records were unavallable. 

Mr. Davies said the Long Island result 
probably meant that school boards in less 
populated areas in Suffolk County had out- 
voted the booming suburban districts in Nas- 
sau and western Suffolk. 

He added that the latter type of district, 
where exploding school enrollments have 
touched off financial crises and taxpayer re- 
volts over mushrooming school budgets, 
tends to favor Federal aid. 

The school boards” stand was in direct 
contrast to the action Wednesday of the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors at their annual convention in Atlantic 
City. The administrators’ association, which 
has about 1,100 members in the State, asked 
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for a massive $8 billion a year general Fed- 
eral ald program to provide $200 per pupil 
to the public schools and like grants for 2- 
year college students. 

Mr. Davies noted that the vote amounted 
to a crucial action, since it may well affect 
any stand taken on Federal aid by the Na- 
tional School Boards Association at its April 
convention in St. Louis, 

The vote represented only about 56 percent 
of the State’s 900 operating school districts, 
of which 811 are members of the school 
boards association. -one districts,” 
Mr. Davies said, “took no position, either be- 
cause they could not get a majority vote 
either way or because they desired to express 
their opinion on specific proposed legislation 
rather than on the board question. Others 
did not reply.” 


FEDERAL Am TO EDUCATION ; 80 Yes, 431 No 


The State school boards association reports 
that 80 school boards around New York State 
have gone on record as favoring more Federal 
aid to public schools, while 431 have regis- 
tered firm opposition to it. 

Reason for the opposition is believed to be 
fear that Federal money would mean Federal 
control, inevitably, of public education. 
We'd suggest that Congress take serious note 
of this overwhelming adverse vote. It’s in 
the nature of top-grade expert testimony. 


President’s Proposal for Underwriting 
Cost of Vaccines for Immunization of 
All Children Under 5 Years of Age Re- 
calls Approach of 1955 Sullivan Bill 
on Polio Immunization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
have all been impressed, I believe, by 
the comprehensive message just pre- 
sented to us today by President Kennedy 
on proposals to meet the health needs 
of the American people. This is a great 
challenge, and one I believe the Congress 
should and can meet in this session. 

Mr. Speaker, while I endorse the gen- 
eral principles in the President’s mes- 
sage and am delighted with the forth- 
right manner in which he has again pre- 
sented his views on this important issue, 
I am particularly pleased by his pro- 
posal for Federal underwriting of the 
cost of providing vaccines for the im- 
munization of all children under 5 years 
of age in this country against polio, 
diphtheria, whooping cough, and teta- 
nus. His approach to this problem re- 
calls the proposal I made here on June 
27, 1955, at the height of the confusion 
and chaos over the then brand new Salk 
vaccine, when I suggested that the Fed- 
eral Government buy the entire limited 
output and make it available for im- 
munization of all children on a priority 
basis, without regard to economic cir- 
cumstances of the families of the chil- 
dren involved. 

My bill, H.R. 7026 of the 84th Con- 
gress, would have solved all of the prior- 
ity headaches by turning the full supply 
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of available vaccine over to the National 


priorities to be determined by that or- 
ganization. 

NOT A “DEAD HORSE”—WE SHOULD LEARN 

FROM PAST MISTAKES 

This may now sound something like 
ancient history, Mr. Speaker, to hark 
back to events of 7 years ago, but it is 
not a case of “beating a dead horse.” 
We made serious mistakes in 1955 in the 
handling of the polio vaccine opportu- 
nity, and it took several years before the 


panic and the hysteria over the immuni- 


zation of children against this dread dis- 
ease could be resolved in some orderly 
fashion. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in 1955 was so fearful of 
charges of “socialism” in the handling 
of the polio problem that it was willing 
to do little more than provide Federal 
funds for purchase of vaccine for the 
indigent. Many parents, meanwhile, 
paid exhorbitant “black market” prices 
for Salk vaccine for their children, and 
the priorities often favored those willing 
to pay the highest fees. This should 
never have happened. I believe that 
the bill I introduced 7 years ago would 
have prevented much of the heartbreak 
and panic. 

The problem today is much different. 
There are no real scarcities of vaccines. 
The problem is to assure that every child 
obtains the immunization we can pro- 
vide. The best way to assure this, I be- 
lieve, is through the approach the Presi- 
dent now proposes of having the Federal 
Government provide the funds for the 
immunization of all children under 5, 
to get the program started on a com- 
prehensive basis. Then the problem 
will be to make sure children born later 
are immunized, and that older children 
and adults are also immunized—but this 
can then be accomplished through edu- 
cational activities with a minimum of 
Federal cost. There is a tremendous job, 
however, to begin the elimination of all 
four diseases cited by the President for 
which effective vaccines now exist, and I 
hope we can carry through on this. 

The mistakes of 1955 in connection 
with the polio vaccine are therefore 
worth citing and remembering at this 
time, so that we can learn from—profit 
from—previous errors. 

APPROACH OF THE SULLIVAN BILL OF 1955 


Mr. Speaker, I submit as part of my 
remarks the speech I made in the House 
on June 27, 1955, in connection with 
the introduction of H.R. 7026, as follows: 

SALK ANTIPOLIO VACCINE 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment purchase sufficient quantities of the 
Salk antipolio vaccine to provide for the 
inoculation of all of the children in the 
United States under the age of 20. 

The vaccine so purchased would be turned 
over to the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis for allocation and distribution 
by the foundation, but under the general 


supervision of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. But it would be 


up to the national foundation—and, of 
course, that is the logical organization to 
have that authority and responsibility—to 
see to it that all of the children get this 
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vaccine in the most equitable and efficlent 
manner, deciding where it is needed most 
geographically and which age groups should 
have it first, and so on. The inoculations 
would be free. This is an idea on which I 
have been working since May 13 when Dr. 
Scheele appeared before us in the Banking 
and Currency Committee. I think it is the 
best approach. 


FURTHER MATERIAL SUBMITTED BY MRS, 
SULLIVAN ON JUNE 27, 1955 


Mr. Speaker, I also include at this 
point the additional material I sub- 
mitted to the House on June 27, 1955, 
on the bill I introduced that day on the 
polio vaccine issue, including a press re- 
lease on the bill and the text of the bill 
itself, as follows: 

VESTING IN THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS SUFFICIENT QUAN- 
TITIES OF SALK VACCINE To INOCULATE FREE 
ALL CHILDREN IN THE UNITED STATES 
UNDER THE AGE OF 20 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. LEONOR K. 
SULLIVAN, Of Missouri, in the House of 
Representatives, Monday, June 27, 1955) 
Mrs. SuLLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, as I an- 

nounced to the House today, I have intro- 

duced a bill which has been in preparation 
for more than a month which would au- 
thorize the purchase by the United States 
of sufficient quantities of antipoliomyelitis 
vaccine to inoculate every child in the coun- 
try, without charge. The actual allocation 
and distribution of the vaccine under my 
bill would be in the hands of the National 

Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 

I suggested this approach on May 13, when 
Dr. Leonard Scheele, the Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Service, 
was testifying before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. While he voiced no 
Official policy on that suggestion, he said 
he personally could see no objection to turn- 
ing the whole thing over to the polio foun- 
dation. I then attempted to obtain the 
views of the foundation itself, but was un- 
able to do so until just recently, when Mr. 
Basil O'Connor testified before the Senate 
Labor Committee. His testimony—in answer 
to persistent questioning—finally gave me 
the information I felt I needed before I in- 
troduced any legislation on the subject. In 
other words, we now have the word of the 
foundation that it can do this job; we also 
have the information from them as to how 


they would perfer to handle it in case it was 


thrust upon them. 

I think they should have the responsi- 
bility. They do not ask for it. But they 
can handle it. And no other organization 
in the country, including no Goverment 
agency, could handle it as well, -in my 
opinion. 

Mr. Speaker, I have issued a press release 
which gives the full details on my bill, and 
I include it, and also a copy of my bill, as 
follows: 

“CONGRESSWOMAN SULLIVAN TO INTRODUCE BILL 
TO TURN OVER TO NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS ENOUGH SALK VACCINE 
TO INOCULATE FREE ALL CHILDREN UNDER 20 
YEARS OF AGE 


“Congresswoman LEONORE K. SULLIVAN, 
Democrat, of Missouri, plans tomorrow (Mon- 
day) to introduce a bill which would have 
the Government purchase and turn over to 
the National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis sufficient supplies of the Salk anti- 
poliomyelitis vaccine to immunize all 
children in the United States under the age 
of 20. The inoculations would be free. 

“Mrs. SULLIVAN first broached this idea 
on May 13 during a hearing of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency while 
she was questioning Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, 
Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service. Dr. Scheele said that, speak- 
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ing personally, he could see no objection to 
turning such a mass immunization program 
over to the National Foundation. 

“The Congresswoman, 3 days later, on May 
16, wired Basil O'Connor, president of the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
asking if he thought her proposal ‘would 
be a practical approach and if the founda- 
tion would be willing to undertake the bur- 
den of the work. I can think of no better 
way of assuring fair distribution of the vac- 
cine, Would you give me your views?’ She 
said she would introduce such a bill if the 
foundation agreed. 

“Mrs, SULLIVAN received no direct answer 
from the foundation. Mr. O'Connor asked 
for time to think over her suggestion: Fail- 
ing in a subsequent effort to get a definite 
statement of views on this matter from Mr. 
O'Connor, Mrs. Suniivan waited until the 
foundation head testified before the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Education when, 
under persistent questioning, he finally, re- 
luctantly, acknowledged that the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis had the 
competency to inoculate all children in the 
country if the vaccine were supplied. . 

“The National Foundation, which financed 
Dr. Salk’s research leading to the develop- 
ment of the vaccine, and also the field tests 
involving nearly a million children in 1953 
and 1954, is now In the process of providing 
free inoculations for all first- and second- 
Grade children. 

“In his testimony before the Senate com- 
mittee, Mr. O'Connor said the foundation 
would be reluctant to take Government 
money in carrying out a mass inoculation 
Program. ‘We would follow the policies that 

the Red Cross has always followed of not 
accepting Government funds. If that was 
Officially presented to us, we would prefer 
that the Government buy the vaccine and 
give us the vaccine and vest it in us as we 
did in foreign civilian relief in the Red 


“After reading this testimony, Mrs. SVLLI= 
Van decided to go ahead with the idea she 
had put forward on May 13 of having the 

Government, through the Depart- 
Ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Purchase the vaccine from the manufactur- 
ers, and then turn over the entire program 
of allocation and distribution of the vaccine 
Tor all children under 20 to the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, without 
regurd to the ability of individual families 
to pay for the inoculations, 

“The Congresswoman declared: 

The confusion which arose because of 
the Government's 


of indigent children puts too much of a 
charity connotation on this . It is 
not charity. All the people of the United 
States have paid for the development of this 
vaccine through their dimes and dollars to 
the National Foundation. 

The Foundation pioneered the vaccine. 
Tt has paid for its development. It has 
$9 million it does not eyen have 


the priorities and the needs, both by age 
geographically, and so on. You 
have no question of blackmarketing 
anything of that nature, for no one, 
scab DOW agie cana Pegg eat to 
Possibly the Foundation or argue 
with tts 5 — on who should get the 
vaccine and in what order. 

“My bill provides for the inoculation of 
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all children under 20 by the end of 1958 
with vaccine supplied by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I understand it will take until 
about then to make sure we have the 160 
million separate shots of the vaccine needed 
to immunize the 59 million children under 
20, giving 3 shots to each, including a third 
shot for the children who have already been 
covered. 

Once this mass inoculation program is 
complete, then of course the antipollo im- 
munization program could be carried on in 
routine fashion through normal channels 
as any other vaccination program is regularly 
handled. But there is nothing normal about 
the demand for this vaccine, and the prob- 
lem it creates in assuring fair treatment for 
all, particularly in such an emotional area 
as this where the health of children ts in- 
volved.’ 

“Mrs, SULLIVAN said her bill differs from the 
one introduced by all seven Democratic mem- 
bers of the Senate Labor Committee, which 
also provides for free inoculation of all chil- 
dren under 20 in that S. 2147, the Senate 
bill, provides for grants of money to the 
States to purchase and distribute the vac- 
cine, whereas her bill has the Federal Gov- 
ernment buying the vaccine directly, but 
authorizing the National Foundation, under 
the general supervision of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to have 
complete control of allocation, distribution, 
and regulation of the use of the vaccine. 


“The Sullivan bill is attached, as follows: 
"H.R. 7026 


A bill to provide for the purchase by the 
United States, and the distribution by the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis, of a sufficient supply of poliomyelitis 
vaccine to immunize all children in the 
United Sttaes under 20 years of age against 
paralytic poliomyelitis 
Be it enacted, etc., That in order to pro- 

mote the general welfare, raise the standard 

of health for all children of the United 

States, and institute the most effective and 

equitable plan for the eventual elimination 


immunization of all children under 20 years 
of age on a priority basis, without regard 
to their ability to pay for the vaccine, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall purchase a supply of poliomyelitis vac- 
cine sufficient to carry out such an immuni- 
zation program as provided in section 2 of 
this act. 

“Sec. 2. The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, under the general super- 
vision of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, is hereby authorized to— 

“*(1) develop a program for the alloca- 
tion and distribution of all poliomyelitis 
vaccine purchased by such Secretary. 

“*(2) establish priorities by age group and 
geographical location for the allocation and 
distribution of such vaccine in such a man- 
ner as to make the vaccine available to all 
children in the United States under 20 years 
of age, and 

“*(3) regulate the use of such vaccine, 
under the provisions of this act, in such a 
manner that will assure its most effective and 
equitable use in combating the spread of 

ytic poliomyelitis in the United States. 

“Sec. 3. For the purposes of this act the 
term “United States” includes Alaska, Ha- 
wail, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Canal Zone, and the 
District of Columbia. 

“ ‘Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 

of this act. 

“Sec. 5. This act shall terminate not later 
than December 31, 1956,’ " z 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
President Kennedy has indicated that 
he would like to cooperate with Khru- 
shchev in space, 

President Kennedy should cooperate 
with Khrushchev as he would with a 
serpent. The following editorials of the 
February 22 issue of Newsday and the 
February 22 issue of the New York 
Journal American offer good advice for 
the President: 

KurvusHcuey's SPACE GAMBIT 


It is difficult to assess Premier Khru- 
shchev's latest “cooperation in space” gam- 
bit as anything but another in Russia’s 
series of propaganda ploys. 

Khrushchev, im his congratulatory note 
to President Kennedy on Lt. Col, John H. 
Glenn, Jr.'s space orbitations, suggested a 
pooling of scientific, technical, and material 
knowledge for the exploration of outer space. 
The idea explicit is, of course, exemplary. 
Mankind today no longer stands on the 
threshold of space. Mankind has crossed 
that threshold and has beheld all the won- 
drous and agonizing aspects the world be- 
yond has shown us thus far. What man- 
kind has to determine now is how that new 
world can be developed to the benefit of all, 
whether the “all” in this case be the free 
world, Red world, white man, colored man, 
religious man, or atheist. 

From past performances, Khrushchey 
doesn't care much about mankind. He is 
dedicated to the Communist conquest of the 
world and he is prepared to use any and all 
weapons at his command to achieve that end. 
And now that he sees the United States ris- 
ing to par value with the U.S.S.R. in space 
matters he would like to pool resources to- 
ward the ultimate conquest of space. 

He would pool these resources not for you 
and not for me but for the overall good that 
would accrue to the Communist world. He 
has the big rockets which can carry the heay- 
ier payloads into space, but we have the in- 
strumentation which can better tell us what 
space can do both to and for us. 

The exploration of space has more than 
scientific bearing; the military aspects in 
space are frightening. So, before we rush 
in to grasp the outstretched hand of friend- 
ship Khrushchev offers us in space we must 
determine what it is that we would gain 
from such cooperation, and what demands 
he would make in retaliation. 

Any cooperation between the United 
States and Russia with regard to space must 
be carried on in the true spirit of peace. 
Khrushchev has shown a total disregard for 
that spirit and this latest gambit of his does 
little to alter the picture he has drawn of 
himself throughout the years. Happily, 
Kennedy has evidenced caution in his reply 
to the Khrushchev gambit and has told the 
Red chief that the United States would “pre- 
pare new and concrete proposals for imme- 
diate projects of common action.” 

Those proposals should be as concrete as 
is absolutely possible and they should have 
every safeguard imaginable tagged onto them 
that any pooling of resources will be made 
only in the interests of peace. And any 
pooling of resources with the Soviet Union 
be confined to pooling which is in 
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strict and complete compliance with the old 
and revered tradition of tit for tat. 


A Pew Trans LATE 


One thing is certain and another seems 
evident in Khrushchev’s proposal that the 
United States and Russia cooperate in ex- 
ploring space. 

It is certain that Khrushchey is nearly 
4 years late. 

The proposal for international coopera- 
tion in space exploration was first made by 
the United States in 1958 and has been re- 
peated since then by both President Elsen- 
hower and President Kennedy. 

In fact, one of President Eisenhower's 
finest es was his address September 
22, 1960, to the United Nations Assembly 
calling for a four-point program to assure 
that “outer space be preserved for peaceful 
use and developed for the benefit of man- 
kind.” 

These are words that Khrushchev is par- 
roting in February 1962, without any pro- 
gram to implement them. 

Hence it seems evident that Khrushchev 
has seized on Col. John Glenn’s space tri- 
umph to grab himself a propaganda ride. 
It is a trick he has used before. 

His record discredits sincerity. The Soviet 
Union has refused, for example, to cooperate 
in reaching any workable agreement for ban- 
ning nuclear weapons tests. 

What assurance would we have that 
Khrushchev would cooperate all the way 
in revealing Soviet space progress, cu- 
larly since space vehicles have military 
significance? 

It is far more likely he wants us to reveal 
our superior scientific and technical achieve- 
ments. 

The opportunity was available up to 4 
years ago for Russia to cooperate in space 
exploration. It declined, obviously because 
it had a solid lead. 

Khrushchev's present proposal must, there- 
fore, be tacit acknowl ent that we are 
catching up far too fast for his comfort— 
and that is the one heartening thing we 
get out of it. 

President Kennedy, at his press conference 
Wednesday, pointed out that cooperation is 
a 2-way street, and that so far the Rus- 
sians have wanted it to be all 1-way—theirs. 

As for willingness to talk about it with 
the Russians in the UN or elsewhere, why 
not, so long as we don't get pinned down into 
inactivity as we permitted ourselyes to be 
in the test ban talks. 


The Myth of Our $5 Billion Export 
Trade Surplus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
cynical city. Often either by delibera- 
tion or by lack of knowledge, astronomi- 
cal figures are thrown around to prove 
a political point. Often such figures are 
in fact highly misleading. 

A current example is the figure of $5 
billion which is attributed to our “ex- 
port surplus.” This figure has appeared 
in editorials all over the country and has 
been used by various high public officials 
in statements which are purported to 
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be authoritative. Yet this $5 billion ex- 
port surplus figure is a phony. 

In this respect, I would like to quote 
one of our most distinguished colleagues, 
the senior Senator from Virginia, who 
says: “I think it is very deceitful to do 
this, to publish figures on a dollar basis 
when we don’t receive any dollars.” 

Certainly the export figures should be 
reyised so as not to include items which 
are sold for nonconvertible currencies. 
In our lifetimes, most of these currencies 
will remain nonconvertible. Nor should 
these figures include heavily subsidized 
exports; nor should they include char- 
itable contributions; nor should they 
include equipment given away abroad 
under the foreign aid program; nor 
should they include equipment pur- 
chased here by American companies for 
use in their plants and subsidiaries 
abroad. 

No one knows the exact amount of 
this equipment which is purchased by 
American companies for use in their for- 
eign subsidiaries. The Department of 
Commerce made an estimate that the 
figure in 1957 for this was in the neigh- 
borhood of $1 billion. 

And this is not all. Vast sums are 
spent in the purchase of American 
equipment here with funds which are 
made available through the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, the Export-Import Bank, De- 
velopment Loan Fund, Inter-American 
Development Bank, International Fi- 
nance Corporation, and even the U.N. 
Many of these purchases are financed 
by long-term loans which may never be 
repaid. In fact, the healthy looking 
balance sheets of some of these organ- 
izations are almost entirely caused by 
the long-term nature of the loans. The 
document which I am submitting for the 
Recorp shows that the actual balance in 
favor of exports is only slightly more 
than one-tenth of the mythical $5 bil- 
lion or $587 million. However, when 
one considers the lending and other op- 
erations which I have just cited, there 
probably is no balance at all, or a nega- 
tive one, 

I, therefore, include under unanimous 
consent, the following analysis in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so that our col- 
leagues may have an opportunity to 
study it. 

THe MYTH or OUR $5 BILLION EXPORT 
TRADE SURPLUS 

The Congress and the American public are 
being asked to believe that the United States 
sells approximately $5 billion more in ex- 
ports than it pays for imports. The mildest 
characterization of this claim is to call it a 
m x 

8 repetition of Government of- 
cials and propagandists, the alleged $5 bil- 
lion export trade surplus is being urged as 
one of the principal bases for the delegation 
by the Congress to the President of power 
to eliminate entirely duties on some com- 
modities and to reduce duties on some other 
commodities up to 50 percent. If true, the 
claimed favorable export trade balance would 
not justify the proposition. The purpose of 
this paper is, however, merely to establish 
the misstatements of fact on which the pro- 
position rests. 

There can be no validity in a conclusion 
based on misstatement of fact. When errors 
of fact are revealed, the proposition which 
rests on them must be rejected. 
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The representations concerning the 
claimed $5 billion export trade surplus have 
been made in innumerable news stories, 
articles, pamphlets, radio and TV broad- 
casts and otherwise, and stem principally 
from such representations as the following: 

The President in his speech to the AFL- 
CIO December 7, 1961, said: 

“We sell abroad now nearly $5 billion more 
than we import, but unfortunately that $5 
billion goes abroad in order to maintain the 
national security requirements of the United 
States.” 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk in a speech 
to the United Church Women on October 11, 
1961, said: x 

“Last year we sold to other countries al- 
most $20 billion worth of American goods” 
while “our purchases from abroad were in 
the order of $15 billion.” 

The Department of State Publication 7321, 
Commercial Policy Series 183, released in 
January 1962, states: 

“In 1960, the United States sold about $20 
billion worth of commodities abroad * *.” 

Note the emphasis on what “we sell,” the 
comparison in Dean Rusk’s statement be- 
tween what “we sold” and “our purchases,” 
and the State Department's claim that our 
“sales” abroad amounted to $20 billion. 

The fact is that we do not sell exports 
amounting to $5 billion more than what 
we pay for imports. We do not receive $20 
billion for the American goods we export, 
although we undoubtedly pay $15 billion for 
the foreign goods we import. 

These figures, which are used to support 
the argument for unprecedented grant of 
power to reduce duties even at the expense 
of injury to some domestic industries and 
communities, are made up by stating the 
dollar value of all goods which we export 
as if we received dollars in payment for all 
such goods. 

We export the goods—we just don't get 
the dollars. 

The Co and the public are being 
misled to believe that the figures cited by 
Government propagandists relate to com- 
mercial transactions in international trade. 

The total of $5 billion of export sales over 
import purchases is attained only by the 
fantastic, fictitious, and deceitful method of 
counting gifts as sales.“ 

The claimed dollar surplus of exports over 
imports (stated by the Treasury Department 
in June, 1961, as amounting to $4.7 billion) 
has been described by Senator ROBERT 8. 
Kerr, of Oklahoma, as “a fictitious figure.” 
In response to a question propounded by 
Senator Harry F. Brno, of Virginia, at a 
hearing of the Committee on Finance of the 
US. Senate, “You mean you included value 
of all the wheat and everything we send 
abroad, for which we get nothing?” Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury A. Gilmore Flues 
answered, “That is included, sir.” 

Senator Byrd characterized the Govern- 
ment's method of including in the dollar 
value of exports the value of merchandise 
for which the United States does not receive 
dollars in the following statement: “I think 
it is very deceitful to do this, to publish 
figures on a dollar basis when we don't re- 
ceive any dollars.” 

Although Government statistical reports 
on exports, imports, foreign ald, subsidized 
sales and other pertinent factors are not 
specifically designed to reveal the facts 
which rebut the myth of the $5 billion ex- 
port trade surplus, the true facts can be 
gleaned from such statistics and the result is 
so startling that, even allowing for a margin 
of error, the basic fact remains; namely, that 
in the terms of international trade, in com- 


1 Hearings on H.R. 6611, Senate Finance 
Committee, June 22-23, 1961, p. 34, 35. 
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mercial transactions, we have not approached 
u $5 billion export trade surplus. 
The following simple table on exports and 
imports for 1960 shows the facts: 
Billions of 
dollars 
We exported merchandise valued at... 19. 409 
We paid for imports from abroad... 14. 722 


Thus, we shipped abroad merchandise 
which, in value, exceeds our pay- 
ments for imports b:: 


No dollars were received for the 
following exports: 

Nonagricultural products valued at 
(shipped on U.S. grants or foreign 
aid credits, U.S. suppliers being 
paid from US. Government 
Sunde) Se a eens 5 

Agricultural products valued at 
(U.S. Government paid U.S. sup- 
pliers. Foreign nations gave credits 
in their currencies to be used as 
grants or loans for projects in the 
foreign: natlon) „ 

Agricultural products given for fam- 
ine and emergency relief valued at 
(US. Government paid domestic 
suppliers) )) -2 


1.2 


The total value of merchandise ex- 
ported for which the United States 
received no hard ea 


Ot the merchandise which we shipped 
abroad exceeding in value our pay- 
ments for imports, the amount for 
which the United States received 

2. 787 

Some exports for which the United 
States received dollars were not 
strictly commercial transactions 
such as the sale of cotton at prices 
below cost and $42.50 per bale be- 
low the price to domestic mills. 
Some other sales were on credit, 
“loans” or, in effect, Government 
subsidy. These sales“ are esti- 
mated OP 207d 1.4 

Thus, on commercial transactions in 
international trade, the favorable 
export trade balance was only 
slightly less than 30 percent of the 
mythical $5 billion export trade 
Surplus... -.2.5--a------=5-- 


1 The good bartered by the United States 
ior strategic raw materials have been ex- 
cluded from the exports for which no dollars 
were received. These exports are valued at 
$118 million. 


Sources: Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1961, p. 865; U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Economic Research Service, Rept. No. 
84, June 1961; Survey of Current Business, 
Dec. 1961, p. 16. 


The effect of our so-called sales for credits 
in foreign currency may be illustrated with 
the following example, which demonstrates 
the administration's error in using the word 
“sell” when the right word is “give.” 

Upon agreement between our Govern- 
Ment and Yugoslavia, 500,000 metric tons of 
American wheat are to be shipped to Yugo- 
Slavia. This wheat is valued at approxi- 
Mately $25 million and will so appear in 
Government figures showing the dollar value 
of our exports. The American suppliers of 
this wheat will be paid in dollars by the 
US. Government, The Yugoslavia Govern- 
Ment will make payment in dinars (Yugo- 
Slavia currency of uncertain value), by 
crediting the purchase price to the United 
States with permission to the United States 
to apply 10 percent to the expenses of our 
Government in Yugoslavia: The other 90 


-any time. 
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percent will be given back to Yugoslavia as 
a gift or as a loan which may or may not 
be repaid and on terms which practically 
amount to a gift. 

These funds are called counterpart funds, 
that is, funds in foreign currency derived 
from the sale of U.S. exports, in this case 
agricultural products, to be expended only 
in the foreign nation. Press accounts indi- 
cate that the United States has offered to 
approve the expenditure of some counter- 
part funds derived from the sale of agricul- 
tural products for research projects to ad- 
vance common knowledge in the social wel- 
fare and maternal-child welfare fields, in- 
cluding the study of methods of treating 
children, ways of improving health services, 
medical care for the aged, juvenile delin- 
quency, credit cooperatives, etc, in Yu- 
goslavia, Poland, and elsewhere, with possible 
inclusion of India, 

It is obvious that in dealing with Yugo- 
slavia, India, Poland, and other foreign na- 
tions, the United States does not need to 
reduce duties on imports in order to induce 
these nations to continue to accept gifts 
of exports from the United States. 

This country does not have a problem on 
its favorable balance of trade (considering 
trade in its usual sense as applying to com- 
mercial transactions). This country does 
have an unfavorable balance of payments. 
The United States simply pays out by gifts, 
etc., more than it receives in international 
dealings. The only practical correction of 
the problem of unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments is available to the United States at 
The correction is to reduce our 
payments, not our duties. 

The foregoing solution is, however, too 
simple, practical and immediate to appeal 
to the advisers, the economists and others, 
particularly in the State Department, who 
have been guiding and will continue to guide 
our international trade negotiations. It can- 
not be expected that the President in the 
exercise of the vast powers conferred upon 
his office, including the additional powers 
sought by impending legislation, can examine 
into the details of the merits of every pro- 
posed transfer of goods from the dutiable 
list to the free list or drastic reductions in 
the rates of duty. It must be expected that, 
if the proposed power over tariffs is delegated 
by the Congress to the President, he will 
have to depend upon economists and other 
advisers, the same ones or their colleagues 
who have created the myth of our $5 billion 
surplus in international trade. 


Resolution for Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Worcester, Mass., area Lithuanian- 
Americans celebrated the 44th anniver- 
sary of Lithuanian independence on 
Sunday, February 18, 1962, with a cul- 
tural festival held in St. Casimir’s 
Parish hall in Worcester. 

Among those attending the festival 
were Rev. John J. Bakanas, adminis- 
trator of St. Casimir’s Church and hon- 
orary cochairman of the festival; 
Vytautas S. Macys, general chairman; 
Attorney Anthony J. Miller, and Rey. 
John C. Jutt, pastor of St. Francis 
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Church, Athol, and guest speaker at the 
festival. Also speaking was Vytautas 
Strazinskas, of Providence, R.I., who 
came to this country from Lithuania 4 
months ago. Strazinskas spoke on 
“Lithuania Today.” 

It was my privilege, also, to speak to 
the assemblage on this eventful occa- 
sion. k 

The festival concluded with the adop- 
tion of a resolution asking President 
Kennedy to aid Lithuania in its present 
struggle for freedom, and I am pleased 
to include the resolution, as follows: 

At a mass meeting held by Lithuanians of 
Worcester, Mass., representing 36 Lithuanian 
organizations in said Worcester, on February 
18, 1962, at St. Casimir’s Hall in commemora- 
tion of the 44th year of the declaration of 
the Lithuanian independence, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas the Soviet Union in persuance 
of secret agreements between Joseph Stalin 
and his Government with Hitler and his Gov- 
ernment in 1940 invaded, occupied and sub- 
jugated three independent Baltic States: 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia; and 

“Whereas Soviet occupational forces, Red 
army and secret police, upon orders from 
Moscow have conducted and continue to con- 
duct an elaborate plan of genocide, aiming 
at destruction of the peoples of these three 
nations by wholesale incarceratic tortures, 
executions, and mass deportation to remote 
regions of the Soviet Union; and 

“Whereas the three former free and inde- 
pendent Baltic States have been turned by 
brutal economic exploitation, coercion, and 
terror into colonies of the Red Soviet Empire, 
thelr properties confiscated, and their 
farmers and workers reduced to the state of 
serfs; and 

“Whereas the 22d Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, assembled 
in Moscow in October of last year, after hear- 
ing charges made by the present head of 
the Communist Party and of the present 
Soviet Government, Nikita Khrushchey, 
against Joseph Stalin, the late head of the 
Communist Party and the Government of the 
Soviet Union, has condemned Stalin as an 
insane criminal and condemned most of the 
acts perpetrated by Stalin and his Govern- 
ment; and 

“Whereas the Soviet Union through her 
representatives in the United Nations and at 
other international forums has been posing 
as the protector of all subjugated peoples 
and has started a noisy campaign of all the 
remaining colonies in Asia and Africa: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Lithuanian-Americans 
of said Worcester do hereby express their 
thanks and gratitude to the Government of 
the United States of America for its support 
of the Lithuanian cause for freedom and for 
its refusal to the illegal, by force 
of arms, annexation of the Baltic States, 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia by Soviet 
Russia; 

“Resolved, That this mass meeting of 
Lithuanian-Americans ask unanimously the 
Government of the United States: 

“(a) To take cognizance of the condemna- 
tion of Stalin crimes by the present Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union and to demand 
that same condemnation be applied to the 
illegal, criminal, and inhuman acts of the 
Stalin era in Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, 
and 

“(b) To take appropriate steps through 
the United Nations and other channels to 
stop the policy of colonialism of Soviet Rus- 
sia in central and Eastern Europe and to force 
Russia to restore the three Baltic States their 
independence; and 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be forwarded to the President of the 
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United States, the Secretary of State, the 
Representative of the United States to the 
United Nations, the Senators Leverett SAL- 


J. 
D. Dononve, and the press.” 
Vrraurss S. Macys, 
Chairman. 
JULES SVIKLAS, 
Secretary. 


Boston University Symposium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, as I 
previously mentioned, 11 members of the 
Boston University staff, board of di- 
rectors, and faculty have contributed in- 
dividual short essays, some generalized 
and others from specialized points of 
view on the theme of “What Is the Pu- 
ture of Private Higher Education in 
America?” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include the answers given 
to this question by Horatio M. LaFauci, 
Francis S. Doody, Everett E. Hicks, and 
Stuart Grout. 


Following each of the answers is a 
short biographical sketch of the author: 
Boston UNIVERSITY SYMPOSIUM 


(Answer by Horatio M, LaFaucl, A.B., AM. 
Ed.D., of Arlington, Mass., executive aš- 
sistant to the president of Boston Uni- 
versity, dean of the college of basic 
studies, and professor of education) 
There is a crisis ahead for private higher 

education in America. It derives from the 

conflict of opposing philosophies which 
presently impinge on our private educational 
system. One of these philosophies urges ex- 
pansion and further extension of educational 
opportunities, acceleration of the rate of 
intellectual, technological, and spiritual 
and a strengthened and ever-broad- 
ening base of academic excellence. This is 
countered in part by a second educational 
philosophy, equally intense, less cultural, 
and more economic in orientation, which 
calls for refinement and even contraction of 
our national effort and proposes to prescribe 
-rigidly the level and scope of excellence 
which is attainable. It is the impending 
dominance of these latter views which pre- 
cipitates a crisis that American private 
higher education now faces. 

Need for increased financial support to 
maintain vital growth and to sustain a con- 
current dynamism is omnipresent. The ex- 
tent to which private institutions can con- 
tinue to turn toward tuition income for 
further sustenance is at best limited. En- 
dowment and gifts cannot keep pace with 
need. In the absence of new support mathe- 
matical reality requires that existing funds 
be redirected and reallocated to serve the 
optimum purpose. Each institution of pri- 
vate education, if it is to function with 
maximum effectiveness, must seek ways to 
protect primary values while restricting ex- 
penditures. To accomplish this, each insti- 
tution must establish for itself a hierarchy 
of values which will permit it to carry out 
its designated responsibilities. In this proc- 
ess, academic values must be examined vis- 
a-vis academic values, student services must 
be compared with student services, and aca- 
demic values with related services. There 
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is no general solution. There is no single 
standard except within the context of the 
particular institution. Each institution will 
find it necessary to surrender what it deter- 
mines to be the lesser values to protect those 
greater values that identify best with the 
primary functions of the institution and 
through which its excellence is maintained. 
To do otherwise is to court. disaster. 

While this period is one of imminent cri- 
sis, it is also one of opportunity. It is time 
to reassess the broad range, of responsibilities 
to which institutions of higher education 
haye fallen heir. It is time to review the 
demands of special interests to which some 
institutions have bowed. It is time for new 
concepts, new values, new approaches to 
emerge and be carefully examined. In short, 
there is opportunity for the private Institu- 
tion of higher education to reverse the 
trend toward constant proliferation of its 
functions and to reexamine and redefine its 
role in order that it may continue and in- 
crease its own particular contribution to our 
society. 

Yet, if there is a limit to the extent to 
which the private institution can rely on 
new and existing sources of income, there is 
also a limit to which it can cut back its 
services without reducing irreparably the ef- 
fectiveness of its educational processes and 
still meet the fundamental demands of our 
society. It is at this juncture that an answer 


to this dilemma must be provided 
and the aforementioned crisis will be 
reached. 


If the demands of society are to be met 
and if the obligations of a democratic society 
are to be fulfilled and the danger to our 
society averted, we must accept the strength- 
ening of our total system as a common task. 
The system of American education is an 
organic whole; it is a blend of the private 
and public, the secular and sectarian, and 
the independent and affiliated. Private in- 
stitutions of higher education serve to pro- 
vide vital elements in this total system and 
cannot be left wanting without impairment 
of the whole. 

An answer to our dilemma is Government 
support, free from controls, permitting the 
independence of these institutions, while al- 
lowing expansion and a concomitant push 
forward toward redefinition of academic ex- 
cellence. Such support will permit exten- 
sion of educational opportunities and reali- 
gation of the American ideal of individual 
fulfillment for all who are qualified, unre- 
stricted by intellectual snobbishness and un- 
trammeled by economic or sociological 
biases. It will help avert the crisis for pri- 
vate higher education and for the Nation. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Horatio M. LaFauci, of Arlington, Mass., 
is dean of the Boston University College of 
Basic Studies and executive assistant to the 
president of the university. He previously 
served as budget director of the university. 
Before coming to Boston University, he held 
posts as head of the accounting department 
at Becker Junior College in Worcester, Mass.; 
head of the history department and director 
of athletics at East Greenwich Academy in 
East Greenwich, R.L; and was a teacher at 
Mount Pleasant High School in Providence, 
RL He received his BA. and M.A. from 
Brown University and his Ed.D. from Har- 
vard University. 

(Answer by Francis S. Doody, AB., AM., 
Ph. D., of Pembroke, Mass., director of the 
Bureau of Business Research and professor 
of business administration at the Boston 
University College of Business Adminis- 
tration) 

The future of private higher education ap- 
pears to me to be a bright one because of the 
likelihood that the Federal Government will 
not long overlook the present financial prob- 
lems of higher education. It is not impos- 
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sible, and I think quite desirable, that the 

program that eventually emerges might re- 

semble the following: 

1. The present program of Federal, low- 
interest loans for the construction of self- 
liquidating dormitory and dining facilities 
should be extended to aid other types of 
construction. Instructional, library, and lnb- 
oratory facilities often present more pressing 
areas of need than do dormitories, although 
they do not carry the self-liquidating aspects 
of dormitories. The needed new construc- 
tion can be supported by grants, perhaps on 
a matching basis, as well as by loans. 

2. Federal aid should be offered in support 
of instructional programs, perhaps to whole 
curriculums, but more reasonably to indi- 
vidual departments and in varying degree. 
Grants to individual subject matter fields 
may be one way out of the present contro- 
versy over Government aid to institutions 
with religious identification. Reasonably òb- 
jective criteria should be developed as a basis 
for making department grants and evaluat- 
ing their success. 

3. A third type of program would offer di- 
rect ald to individual students. Competi- 
tive scholarships, with minimum grants for 
merit and larger amounts in proportion to 
need, will ease the financial burden of edu- 
cation upon the family and help reduce the 
incidence of wasted talent. Within limits 
of their grants student recipients would be 
free to select the college of their choice. 
Scholarship grants should go hand in hand 
with a system of federally guaranteed loans 
to the student, to be paid later from the 
increased earnings of the graduate. 

4. Federal purchase of research services 
from colleges and universities will continue 
and probably grow. At present this program 
represents in only a limited sense aid to 
higher education and may even siphon off 
resources from the educational mission. The 
present Federal research programs tend to 
create a concentration of research power in 
& small number of large institutions. Grants 
should be made on a more diffused basis than 
at present and efforts should be made to 
develop a system of research subcontracting. 

The foregoing represents a multipronged 
approach for Federal aid to higher education 
within which a variety of adjustments are 
possible to suit a variety of conditions. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

Francis 8. Doody of Pembroke, Mass., is 
professor of business administration and di- 
rector of the bureau of business research 
at the Boston University College of Business 
Administration. He has taught at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology and 
served as visiting lecturer at Wellesley Col- 
lege. At Boston University since 1946, he 
is the coauthor of “The Schumpeterian Sys- 
tem” and editor of “Readings in Labor Eco- 
nomics” and is a former editor of the “Bos- 
ton University Business Review.” He re- 
ceived his A.B. degree from Tufts University 
and his A.M. and Ph. D. from Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

(Answer by Everett E. Hicks, B.S. in B.A. 
of Needham, Mass., director of financial 
ald to students at Boston University) 

The place private higher education will 
assume in America during the next 20 years 
will be determined to a great degree by the 
effectiveness of financial aid programs de- 
veloped during the next few years. Col- 
lege enrollment is rising faster than the 
number of scholarships awarded by colleges, 
even though the average scholarship tends 
to increase about as fast as tuition. With 
fewer scholarships available for the larger 
number of students requiring ald to attend 
private colleges, fewer children from the 
middle and lower income families will be 
able to afford the high cost of private higher 
education. If no significant remedy ts found 
to correct this trend, private education will 
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gradually decrease in importance as fewer 
and fewer students find the means to attend 
these institutions. 

More of the Nation's qualified young 
people must be educated to serve the ex- 
panding needs of the Nation, industry, and 
the professions, for trained personnel. If 
the financial bars to private colleges are too 
high, State-supported colleges and univer- 
sities will expand rapidly to fill the vacuum. 
It will not be any less expensive to edu- 
cate students at State colleges. The burden 
will merely be shifted from parents and 
colleges to all those who pay taxes. If the 
tax base Is to be used eventually to help 
the masses of qualified youth of the country 
get an education, would it not be more ex- 
pedient to devise an equitable plan whereby 
these needy students could get State- and 
Federal-sponsored financial aid to attend 
existing institutions of higher education 
rather than to build up monolithic State 
college complexes? A comparison of the 
costs would certainly favor the financial aid 
program as being the most realistic way of 
handling the problem for all concerned. If 
the State and Federal Governments would 
initiate legislation on a cooperative basis 
to provide. the necessary financial assistance 
to the needy average student who desires 
to further his education at a private institu- 
tion of higher education, colleges, industry, 
and private donors would continue in the 
traditional way to assist the needy above 
average student with his educational 
expenses. 

With the Government joining in this co- 
operative effort, our qualified youth will 
continue to enjoy the benefit of educational 
facilities unequaled anywhere on earth. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

Everett E. Hicks, of Needham, Mass., di- 
rector of financial ald to students, received 
his B.S. degree from Boston University, Col- 
lege of Business Administration, and a 
certificate after a year's study at Fordham 
University Graduate School. Following 3 
years’ service in Europe with the U.S. Army, 
he joined the staff of the First National 
Bank of Boston and served for 3 years in 
their Buenos Aires branch, 


(Answer by Stuart Grout, B.A., M.A., Ph. D., 
of Winchester, Mass., director of institu- 
tional studies, office of academic affairs 
at Boston University) 

What Is the future of private higher educa- 
tion in America? If the question is put 
before 10 college and university presidents 
Tepresenting a random sample of private 
higher institutions, chances are that 10 quite 
different answers would emerge. Why? Be- 
cause the simple truth is that American 
Private higher institutions as a group have 
very little in common, except that they are 
hot principally tax supported, and are always 
in need of additional endowment funds. 
Even these common denominators are decep- 
tive because there are few higher institu- 
tions today which are well endowed and 
which do not receive some sort of govern- 
Mental tax support. It may be in the form 
of low interest rate loans for construction of 
Student housing or the advantage of status 
as a tax-exempt enterprise. 

Suppose, for example, our sample of 10 
Presidents represented such diverse insti- 
tutions as MILT., Birmingham Southern, 
Minnesota Bible College, Swarthmore, New 
York University, New England Conservatory 
of Music, Notre Dame, Princeton, Ohio Col- 
lege of Chiropody, and Our Lady of Cincin- 
nati College. Our presidents’ answers would 
Undoubtedly be as diverse as are the institu- 
tions they represent. Yet, all represent pri- 
vate higher education in America today. 
The fact is that American private higher edu- 
Cation is an extremely complex phenomenon, 
To draw meaningful generalizations about 
any complex phenomenon is extremely diffi- 
Cult, if not almost impossible. And to pre- 
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dict the future of such a complex social 
phenomenon is even more difficult. Yet the 
question is before us and will continuously 
be asked. It will be answered in many ways 
by many individuals and groups, not the 
least of which will be the panel of 10 
presidents. > 

At this point the reader may be completely 
confused or ready to conclude that one 80 
brash as to predict the future of American 
private higher education is indeed either an 
egotist or a dullard. This well may be, but 
fortunately it ls not always the case. 

The answer to our question is surprisingly 
simple. The future of American private 
higher education will be what our American 
social order wishes to be. One may with 
some justification protest that this is no 
answer. But before such a snap judgment is 
made, one must remomber that the weight 
of history proves this to be the only logi- 
cal answer, History shows that education 
at any given time or place is a product of 
the social order of which it is a part. At 
the same instant, the forces of education 
are paramount in reshaping the social or- 
der, This broadly conceived game of give 
and take has, over the long haul, in large 
part determined both the nature of educa- 
tion and the social order, 

Thus, the future of American higher edu- 
cation will be, on the one hand, what the 
American social order wills it to be, and on 
the other hand, how it in turn acts as an 
important force in shaping the future of 
the social order of which it is a part, 

We still have not indicated what the fu- 
ture holds for American private higher edu- 
cation. We have, however, introduced the 
essential tools for finding our answer. 

Let us apply our game of mental gym- 
nastics to a few specific examples. Fifty 
years ago, few indeed among our 10 imag- 
inary college presidents would have even 
considered introducing courses in 
diverse areas as nuclear physics, television 
studio skills, and advanced computer pro- 
graming. Yet we find these and other 
similar courses listed in many of our col- 
lege catalogs. But our contemporary Ameri- 
can social order demands their inclusion in 
the curriculums of our colleges and univer- 
sities, public as well as private. At the same 
time, It is well to point out that without the 
efforts of scholars in these same higher in- 
stitutions, many of our greatest scientific, 
technological, and social advances would not 
have been possible. 

When the question about the future of 
American higher education is raised, It would 
be well to determine which private college 
or university is in question. Only then is 
it feasible to arrive ot an answer. Next, 
those familiar with the institution must be 
considered: the trustees, the administrators, 
the faculty, aud the students. The nature 
of its undertakings must be considered. If 
it is 50 years behind the contemporary 
American social order, one can conclude 
that the institution has a bleak future. One 
might even venture a prediction that within 
a decade or more, it will most surely close 
its doors. If, on the other hand, the insti- 
tution is 50 or even 20 years ahead of con- 
temporary society, the future will be bright 
indeed. But whether the future ts bright or 
dim, there is Uttle doubt that in the years 
to come their common denominator will be 
the need for more endowment funds. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

Stuart Grout, of Winchester, Mass., is di- 
rector of institutional studies and assistant 
to the vice president for academic affairs at 
Boston University. A native of Croswell, 
Mich., he began his career as a teacher of 
mathematics at Lakeview High School in 
Battle Creek, Mich. He has since served as 
staff assistant at the Midwest Administration 
Center of the University of Chicago, assist- 
ant professor and assistant to the director of 
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laboratory school experiences at MTlinols 
State Normal University, and was assistant 
to the vice president and provost and later 
assistant to the president at the University 
of Arkansas. He received his undergraduate 
degree from Western Michigan University, 
his master’s degree from the University of 
Michigan, and his doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


States View of Welfare: State Senator 
Henry A. Wise, of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in this great Federal Union in which 
we operate, it is important that those of 
us in the National Legislature give heed 
to the words and feelings of our legisla- 
tive counterparts on the State level. I 
recently had the opportunity of reading 
a speech by the Honorable Henry A. 
Wise, senator from the 43d Senate Dis- 
trict of the State of New York and chair- 
man of the New York State Senate Com- 
mittee on the Public Relief and Welfare. 
Senator Wise forwarded me a copy of his 
speech with the following comment: 

I enclose copy of part of the debate on 
public assistance in the New York State 
Senate today. This may interest you as it 
attempts to point out how the Ribicoff pro- 
posals will merely complicate the problem, 
not solve anything. I am sorry that the 
Ways and Means hearings were held so soon 
and so fast. À 


I should like to share this speech with 
my colleagues in the National Legisla- 
ture for I believe it gives a sound view of 
Federal welfare programs from the point 
of view of those who must live with 
them in the States. I commend Sen- 
ator Wise for bringing this matter so 


‘clearly and forcefully into focus: 


THE GLORIFICATION or INDIGENCE 


(Transcript of remarks by Senator Henry A. 
Wise, Watertown, in course of debate in 
New York State Senate, February 13, 1962, 
on public assistance) 

Mr. President, I arise because of what I 
have learned about public welfare, or to be 
specific, the public assistance phase of it, in 
10 years as chairman of this senate's stand- 
ing committee on public welfare and as 
chairman of the State coordination com- 
mission’s welfare investigation last yenr. 
That commission, headed by Senator Erwin, 
completed its investigation and made its 
unanimous report last March 15. 

When I started in this I knew it all and 
was sure that welfare administrators and 
social workers were a bunch of paper-push- 
ing cloud riders. After a dozen years I've 
learned something of the maze of procedure, 
of why welfare is in low public esteem and 
why the people responsible for carrying on 
its day-to-day operation are helpless, under 
stultifying rules and regulations, to do much 
to make responsible citizens out of more of 
their clients. 

Also, I learned that welfare is the dump- 
ing ground—the repository—of human prob- 
lems which are not glamorous or rewarding 
enough to be taken under the wing of some 
other State department. 
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I learned that in New York State over a 
half million persons are receiving public 
assistance costing a half billion dollars an- 
nually and going up about 30 million a year 
largely because the myriad procedural detalls 
and mountains of paperwork now in vogue 
to obtain uniformity are no substitute for 
realistic rehabilitation. These roadblocks 
are the result of bureaucratic policies in 
Washington, a quid pro quo for Federal aid. 

I learned that the present-day problems 
of our metropolitan communities are so vast 
and complex that even able local commis- 
sioners, like James Dumpson, of New York 
City. simply do not have the tools or au- 
thority to cope with them adequately under 
outmoded ground rules and lack of liaison 
with related municipal functions including 
housing, schools, health, and transportation. 

I do not speak as a partisan because both 
parties either have been unrealistic or have 
ducked the tough decisions. Nor did I speak 
as an upcountry legislator oriented to some 
nostalgic wish for the mythical rural life of 
years gone by as celebrated in song and 
5 X 
I do speak to you as one of the handful 
of legislators who has seen welfare and what 
it does to, as well as for, people from ob- 
serving them in their homes—people unto 
the second and third generation in rural 
slums as well as in the solid welfare com- 
munities in the heart of our big cities. 
Caseworkers have taken me to see people, 
who, when asked what should be done to 
help them get on their feet, replied, and I 
quote: “All I want is to live my life on 
public assistance.” 

I have read a horrifying and absorbing 
book in novel form, entitled The Inhabit- 
ants,” which portrays the lives, or rather the 
existences, of able-bodied, chronic, not un- 
usual welfare cases as seen through the eyes 
of their caseworker, The author, Julius 
Horwitz, arranged a “conference” for some 
members of our welfare investigation sub- 
committee with the “heroine” at her apart- 
ment, 


DISCRIMINATION VERSUS DISCERNMENT 


A complication is one which we all prefer 
to leave unmentioned. We prate against 
discrimination based on prejudice while 
subtly—and not so subtly—using it to gain 
the bloc votes of ethnic and religious groups. 
We confuse this with discernment—discern- 
ment of the human qualities possessed by an 
individual, whether man, woman, child, irre- 
spective of the color of his skin or his mode 
of worship. Discernment is understanding a 
person's frailties, foibles, and strengths. 
That is fundamental to rehabilitation. 

As our direct and succinct minority leader, 
Senator Zaretzki, said in an address deliv- 
ered at a large public gathering only last 
January 31: 

“All men are created equal under the law, 
but no man is born equal. Every person is 
born different and is different. Some are 
crippled. Some have mental defects.” 

These unpleasant facts have to be weighed 
if welfare is to be more than a check dis- 
penser, a subsistence program—and it can- 
not be much more under present time con- 
suming and burdensome administrative pol- 
icies in force to protect the State from loss 
of Federal funds. 

HOORAY FOR UNIFORMITY 


Public welfare has become overstandard- 
ized, overformularized and overregulated, It 
is, however, a person-to-person problem, an 
individual matter for the soldiers in the 
field, that is the social workers, to whom 
must be given the training, discretion, and 
responsibility to act on the basis of their 
individual judgments, subject to the ap- 
proval of the case supervisor. No army won 
a war by deploying on the field carrying 
bulky volumes of army regulations and con- 
sulting them before every move. But uni- 
formity is the watchword thanks to the 
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career brains of the Federal Department of 
Health, Education, and-Welfare. Adminis- 
trations may come and administrations may 
go but inflexibility in the attitude of a cer- 
tain breed of bureaucrat goes on forever. 

Governor Ribicoff is the first HEW Secre- 
tary since the Federal public assistance set- 
up has been confusing the welfare picture to 
tell the career people of his agency that this 
is not 1935. However, his proposals of Feb- 
ruary 1 do not touch good old uniformity 
and inflexibility much. It is proposed that 
the Federa] Government get deeper into and 
interfere more with basic State and local 
functions. HEW apparently just heard 
about rehabilitation, but one would think 
they had invented it because now they are 
going to tell the States how to do it. That 
means more control. If New York is the 
most socially advanced of these United 
States, as it proudly confesses it is, then it 
doesn't need any guidance from the very 
people whose policies have thwarted effective 
rehabilitation for years. 

In the words of one State administrator 
who was in Washington recently to get the 
word on the new Federal proposals: They 
are just adding 21 patches to a crazy quilt.” 
The Federal assistance program should be 
abandoned to the States, or at least over- 
hauled from stem to gudgeon. Anyhow, Mr. 
Ribicoff has disabused the imprisoned minds 
of his aids on one other thing—there is no 
crime in allowing the good ladies supported 
by aid to dependent children to work —1 
mean earn money—if they can and will. 

THE IDOLATRY OF PAUPERISM 


Let's stop kidding ourselves and worrying 
about what lofty editors and fuzzy-minded 
bleeding hearts say. Though in the minority, 
perhaps, there are lots of able-bodied, ca- 
reer welfare recipients. That's because of 
the nature of men and of welfare as it is. 
Unfortunately, we have with us—and always 
will—folks who are so apathetic, indifferent 
and downright lazy that a full stomach and 
a TV set keeps them sitting on their beam 
ends as a lifetime project. Every caseworker 
knows it. That's how I know it. Sure they 
are needy. But how worthy? Will they re- 
spond to intensive rehabilitation tech- 
niques? 

‘There are plenty of able-bodied and smart- 
like-a-fox people who could do something 
useful. Public assistance, we are told, is a 
right. If so, that is the only right I know of 
that doesn't carry some minimal responsi- 
bility. In smaller cities and the suburbs it 
is possible to get part-time jobs scrubbing 
walls, sweeping floors, and so on in business 
establishments, or doing housework—not just 
playing house. Yes, these are grubby, hard 
jobs and would-be employers cannot find 
reliable takers even at the legal hourly wage. 
In some places, the more enterprising have 
contracted out to householders to mow and 
clean lawns and plow snow. Sometimes the 
relief check doesn’t cover the liquor bill un- 
less such extreme measures are taken. 
Granted it is much harder to find something 
useful to keep occupied at in the big cities, 
but even there the head of the house could 
put more into making a clean and decent 
abode. 

The chronic deadbeats are good at finding 
excuses even when work is available and 
they will keep on finding them as long as 
the caseworker is refused the discretion 
to put just a little squeeze on—just enough 
to get the “client” moving. The caseworker 
is pretty helpless unless he can prove with 
evidence practically beyond a reasonable 
doubt that relief funds are being misspent. 
The so-called fair hearing required under 
Federal procedure is a stacked deck in favor 
of the recipient of welfare aid. With admin- 
istrators and caseworkers groaning under 
piles of paperwork there is little time to 
devise and apply means to make some ald- 
to-dependent-children mothers pay sufficient 
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attention to their children, to raise them 
decently, discipline them, or at least make an 
effort to keep them from becoming Knights 
of the Rumble. Some evidence of social 
responsibility must be developed in this sype 
of recipient—and it would be, if W. 

would give latitude in these detalls at want 
to States like New York which had sound 
social welfare programs before they were 
ever noticed on the Potomac. 

Why these unrealistic and harmful re- 
quirements in detail are so tenaciously clung 
to by HEW is hard to understand. Maybe 
their jobs depend on filling up their time. 
Maybe it is because they simply will not 
realize that public assistance in the sixties 
is not the emergency subsistence program 
of the thirties when the money had to be 
paid out, but fast. Some of the rules that 
have been promulgated have no congres- 
sional authorization whatever. These 
administrative edicts require interpretations 
and the interpretations must be interpreted 
—and it takes a Philadelphia lawyer to get 
out of the maze at all. This will go on until 
the States or some of them will marshal their 
political weight to put a stop to a situation 
that would be comic if it were not 50 
demoralizing to welfare administrators, 
workers, and recipients. 

We are talking here mainly about the 
five federally aided categories, i.e. old age. 
ald to dependent children, blind, disabled. 
and medical aid to the aged. The other 
public assistance category in this State. 
home relief, receives no Federal funds and 
is theoretically solely within State control. 
I say theoretically because Federal policy 
does affect home relief and also child (foster 
and institutional) care. It would be a prac- 
tical impossibility to run two administra- 
tive systems, one crazy quilt for the Federal 
categories and another simpler one for home 
relief, so it's all under the crazy quilt. 

LOVE THY NEIGHBOR? 


How does the factory worker, the cop, the 
farmer, the office girl, the saleslady, the 
junior executive feel about this? How do 
young and middle-aged people struggling in 
the four to eight thousand bracket to sup- 
port a family react? They think politicians, 
who don't seem to do much about it except 
apologize, are ostriches, heads in sand, cap- 
tivated by pundits and theorists, without 
concern for the taxpayer, afraid of a sacred 
cow. Growing exasperation and impatience 
is a cause of rash action by local authori- 
ties such as have occurred in the past year. 
The public will not accept complacently a 
system that puts so much emphasis on need 
and so little on responsibility. 

UNCLE AND HIS CHILDREN 


History says Uncle Sam is the child of 
the States but, by some process, nonblologi- 
cal, the situation in Federal-State welfare 
relations has been reversed. The growing 
and difficult role of New York State as the 
very junior partner in this relationship led 
Governor Dewey in 1951 to appoint a legis- 
lative commission, known as the Kelley Com- 
mission, to find an answer. In its reports in 
1952, 1953, and 1954, this commission traced 
very clearly how the Federal Security Agency. 
predecessor of HEW, had usurped authority 
that had specifically refused to 
grant. It showed how States, unless they 
wanted to forfeit Federal funds, were in a 
bind with no recourse to determine the le- 
gality of this Government agency's require- 
ments. But there was no followthrough to 
amount to anything and there still is no 
way to get a court decision before the ad- 
ministrative ruling goes into effect. 

The 1961 report on public welfare of the 
Coordination Commission (Leg. Doc. No. 84) 
contains an analysis of the problem, which 
is concurred in by the board of social wel- 
fare in a detailed statement entitled “Fed- 
eral-State-Local Relations” dated December, 
1961. The Coordination Commission sald: 
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“Long and serious thought should be given 
by leaders of State government to this ques- 
tion. Broadly speaking that question is: 
Are the people of the State as a whole bene- 
fitting from taking Federal dollars under 
the conditions imposed?” (p. 43, Leg. Doc. 
84 of 1961). 

As appealing as the new proposals an- 
nounced in Washington February 1 may 
seem at first glance, they will simply extend 
all these administrative headaches into a 
broader field as far as New York is concerned. 
The “partnership” with the Potomac. has 
seriously impaired New York's once sound 
welfare program—we sold out for a mess of 
pottage—and I mean mess. This appraisal 
of Federal welfare aid is shared by at least 
one of the three main religious faiths—the 
Roman Catholic Church, They know the 
score in this field and the harm Federal 
policies are doing to the people as well as 
social workers. In this respect the Roman 
Catholic dioceses in New York State do a 
lot more protesting than do we Protestants. 
RECENT PROGRESS WITHIN THE NARROW AREA 

LEFT US 
The main problem as seen by the coordi- 


nation commission in its report can be 
However, the 


enactments are required. Some of the sec- 
tors where progress already can be seen are 


set forth below. 


in, 
adtatristes tive arm, the department, without 
further legislative action. 

2, As recommended by the coordination 
commission, the legislature last year en- 
acted a measure establishing a central reg- 
istration bureau in the department to aid 
ts. This complex 


department of social welfare with the help 
of Senator Barrett's joint legislative com- 
rave alr Seeing wa ine tise te 
may be e: in - 
nightstand type of parent. Other States al- 
ready are eyeing our statute as a model. 

3. With permissive legislation last year 
we encouraged local welfare departments to 
set up citizens advisory committees. The 
idea is that, if more citizens become aware 
of the labyrinthian headaches, the public 
might be of more help in finding the an- 
Swers. State Charities Aid Association is par- 
ticularly interested in this public educa- 

. tional approach. 

4. Administrative recommendations made 

by the coordination commission last March 


larly by wider use of electronic computors, 
and recodification and simplification of 
board and departmental rules and regu- 
lations, which now, in an effort to keep up 
With emanations from the Potomac fill sev- 
book shelves. Because the De- 


deptive majority leader of this body, Sen- 
ator Mahoney, saw that the Department 
did not haye sufficient specialists to imple- 
Ment those administrative recommendations, 
80 his able staff drafted three bills carry- 
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ing modest appropriations for these pur- 
poses—and with his usual generosity he gave 
me equal billing, which I (such a modest lad) 
do not deserve. 

ANSWERS TO THE FEDERAL RIDDLES 


The best answer would be “Render unto 
Caesar that which is Caesar’s and unto 
God that which is God's,“ or, Uncle Sam 
you take your money and leave us States 
alone. That won't happen because the less 
affluent states, unlike New York, get from 
the U.S. Treasury several times what their 
citizens pay in Federal taxes. Cry as they 
do about States rights, they don't want to 
ery loud enough to lose Uncle Sam's dol- 
lars. Another way would be to eliminate 
categories of assistance, such as old age, aid 
to dependent children, etc. Categories create 
big administrative headaches. Why not sim- 
ply treat everyone according to his need? 
That wouldn't work because, with the Gov- 
ernment participating, categories are neces- 
sary to define the kind and extent of such 
participation. 

A practical and reasonable suggestion was 
made in the minority report of a committee 
appointed to advise the Secretary of HEW 
under the preceding national administra- 
tion. This minority report was developed 
by counsel to the California Association of 
Boards of Supervisors and he was supported 
by an expert from New York State. The 
recommendation in two parts was that (a) 
the Federal Government support in full and 
administer direct the old age assistance cate- 
gory, this being more of a social security 
type program; and (b) the Federal Goy- 
ernment get out of the other three Federal- 
State assistance categories; le., ald to de- 
pendent children, aid to blind and aid to 
disabled, and leave this to the States. This 
plan would result in the States getting 
roughly the same financial benefits from 
Washington as they did before, without 
divided responsibility and haggling. Well, 
the HEW careerists gave that plan the 
“Resquiescat in Peace” treatment, but fast. 
They wanted to make sure their frozen intel- 
lects stayed frozen in the old patterns. Em- 
pires were never built by giving up some- 
thing. 3 

The Federal Government has injected it- 
self into a sector which is basically the 
responsibility of private groups, the local 
goverenments and States. As a reason for 
this they say that States, some States, are 
not discharging their responsibilities to the 
people in the field of public assistance. Who 
is to be the judge of that? If, however, that 
is the reason and the sole reason for part- 
nership” between the National Government 
and the States in this field, then the former 
should weigh what each State is doing on 
its own. If, like New York, a State maintains 
a comprehensive social welfare p: m 
then Washington should recognize that fact 
and restrict regulation and interference with 
such a State to a minimum. At the same 
time, such a State should not be penalized 
for its enterprise by receiving any less 
Federal financial aid than it otherwise 
would. 

AMEN 

Meantime the monster feeds on itself and 
about all the public can do to get relief 
from its frustration is cuss us politicians and 
enjoy movies, Broadway shows, and other 
media that get big laughs out of spoofing 
welfare. 

The man said that the Declaration of In- 
dependence was a promise of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. But do you 
recollect anything that says Uncle Sam 
should run interference on every play? Did 
anyone guarantee that happiness would be 
caught every time a pass is thrown? Your 
hardworking, hardheaded fathers and grand- 
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fathers who struggled to make this country 
great never thought so, and neither did King 
David when he wrote in the 75th Psalm, 5th 
verse: 


“I said unto the fools, deal not so madly; 
And to the ungodly, set not up your horn.“ 


The Farm Income Picture in Focus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
received a letter from State Representa- 
tive, Roy Schulz, of Mankato, Minn., en- 
closing an article which appeared in the 
Independent Bankers magazine entitled 
“The Farm Income Picture in Focus.” 
Representative Schulz, who has had 
long years of experience in our Minne- 
sota State Legislature, stated in connec- 
tion with this article: 

Whenever one segment of the economy 
does not get a fair return on their invest- 
ment, or a fair return for their labor, the 
other segments of our economy will be in 
trouble. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to bring this farm 
income article to the attention of my 
colleagues and I include excerpts from it 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

THE Farm INCOME PICTURE IN Focus 
(By V. E. Rossiter, Sr.) 


The monetary wealth that farm people 
take with them when they leave our rural 
communities is the source of money supply 
for the communities, the source of deposits 
for the local banks and the source of liquidity 
in the banker’s note portfolio. 

Now let's review the balance sheet of agri- 
culture, 1961, as reported in the August, 
1961, issue of the Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

Nearly 260,000 fewer farmers had check- 
ing accounts early in 1961 than a year 
earlier, the Federal Reserve estimate of 
farmer-owned deposits indicates. And the 
bank deposits, currency and U.S, savings 
bonds owned by farmers declined during 1960 
for the second consecutive year. , 

New basis estimates place the total of these 
assets at $13.3 billion on January 1, 1961, 
a decrease of $500 million from a year earlier. 
About $300 million of the decrease in liquid 
financial. assets in 1960 was in farmers’ 
checking accounts. 

The situation is one which is very apt to 
get worse before it gets better. 

For this reason, the Independent Bankers 
Association has appointed a committee of 
three midwestern bankers to in a’ 
study of the farm income situation and its 
effect on the rural economy, particularly the 
effect on rural banks. 

It is not the committee's intention or pur- 
pose to solve the farm problem, but only to 
throw light on it. It is presumed, however, 
that if the IBA membership becomes sufi- 
ciently concerned, as a consequence of the 
frank discussion which the committee in- 
tends to engage in, subsequent action by the 
TBA as an association may evolve. This 
would be within the tradition which has 
motivated the IBA since its inception, sub- 
ject, of course, to the wishes of a majority of 
the membership. 
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If you live in an area where agricultural 
production and income is eyen substantial, 
although it be less than half of the income 
earned in your communities, you are stuck 
with the consequences of a gross farm in- 
come which has failed to rise materially, and 
a net farm income which has declined on 
the average every year since 1951. 

We will use the years 1947-49 as a base for 
comparison of the relative rise of the vari- 
ous segments of our economy, because, (1) 
This is the base generally used by our Gov- 
ernment statisticians, so much of the work 
is done for us here, and (2) This is one of 
the three periods in our economic history 
since the turn of the century in which we 
had the very desirable combination of ap- 
proximately full employment, approximate 
complete utilization of our raw material pro- 
duction (no bothersome surpluses), and 
relative prosperity in all of the six major 
segments of our economy, including agri- 
culture, 


Theoretically, if we can successfully re- 
store the various segments of the economy 
to approximately the same ratios of national 
income that prevailed in 1947-49, we can 
again attain the desirable levels of employ- 
ment, production, and consumption which 
hag made our Nation prosperous on previous 
occasions. Failing to do this has historically 
caused an eventual depression, and each 
successive depression has been worse than 
the previous depression. Theoretically the 
next major depression will be five times 
worse than the depression of the 1930's be- 
cause we have five times more money in- 
volved, and about a third more people, than 
we had in the period just prior to the depres- 
sion of the 1930's, 

National income, as computed by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, is the sum of all 
of the profits, the net income, earned by 
the six major segments of our economy. In 
other words it is the profit earned from the 
operation of all the business enterprises in 
the United States. Among these profit items 
is the net income (including inventory ad- 
jJustments) earned by the agricultural in- 
dustry. 

The difference between net farm income 
and gross farm income, $26.3 billion in 1960, 
is the production cost of agriculture, the 
money that farmers must spend to plant 
and harvest an annual crop, and produce 
livestock, poultry, dairy products, etc., leav- 
ing them a net, in 1960, of $12 billion, 

This relatively small net farm income must 
be used to provide the family living, repay 
all capital debts, purchase all of the farm 
equipment such as tractors, farm machinery, 
automobiles, trucks, household goods, and 
other capital goods, and after all of these 
things are taken care of, the remainder can 
be saved for expansion, college educations 
for the children, old age and retirement, or 
just be placed in-a bank someplace to add to 
the capital structure of the community and 
provide a basis for rural development. 

It is obvious that net farm income, the 
primary and basic profit earned in any given 
rural community, has been declining while 
all other segments of the economy have been 
rising. To fully understand this situation, 
one must recognize that the rising profits 
in the other segments of the economy reflect 
in the cost of things that farmers have to 
buy in their highly mechanized operations, 
which tends to put the farmer in a veritable 
vise, which is commonly called the cost- 
price squeeze. As his ability to earn money, 
with which to buy things, has diminished, 
the cost of the things he must buy in order 
to Uve and to operate have increased. 

To well-established farmers, with two or 
three generations of land and resources at 
their disposal, this bind hasn't been too no- 
ticeable. Farm net income not only includes 
the farmer's wages, but it also includes the 
return on his investment. 
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Also hidden in the farm production costs 
in 1960 is an item of more than 64 Dillion of 
depreciation allowance. A farmer with sub- 
stantial investment, presumably earning a 
return on this investment computed at 4% 
percent interest plus a 61,000 or more de- 
preciation allowance, can easily be misled to 
believe that he is doing all right because he 
will show some appreciation in net worth, 
from year to year, everything else being 
equal. 

But the chances are that he has received 
little or nothing in his net return, as wages, 
or as payment for management if he employs 
additional labor, and that he is calling the 
interest on his investment and the deprecia- 
tion allowance income, and is living it up 
from year to year on the assumption that it 
is wages. 

In the meantime, however, he will have 
lost the wages for himself and his family 
labor, and for the hired labor he may have 
used, and this loss can never be recovered 
because he has sold the production of those 
prior years at too low a price level, and does 
not have it to sell again. 

Then there is the younger farmer who may 
have returned to the farm as a tenant op- 
erator following World War II. He may have 
even put together enough savings through 
the late forties and the early fifties to make 
the downpayment on a farm. 

If he has done this, he will have done it 
with some difficulty, because he also had to 
pay the costs of a growing family—a new 
baby every year or so, We will also have 
spent considerable money in first obtaining 
used farm equipment, most probably, and 
then in replacing this original purchase with 
new and more expensive machinery as the 
original used machinery wore out, and addi- 
tional equipment became necessary. 

This man, be he a tenant or an equity 
land owner, doesn't have two or three gen- 
erations of capital assets in the form of land 
and equipment on which to draw an inter- 
est income on investment, nor has he accu- 
mulated enough machinery so that his 
preciation allowance is very substantial. He 
is paying interest on the investment in his 
land, whether he owns it or not. If he 
renté, his share rental represents the equiva- 
lent of interest or even more. If he owns 
his land, the interest that he will pay to his 
loan company may equal and even exceed 
the return on the land, at the recent esti- 
mated rate of return on farm real estate at 
and below 3 percent for the past several 
years, 

He is also very probably borrowing heavily 
toward his operating expenses, and for the 
purchase of machinery and equipment, at 
interest rates varying from 6 percent to 9 
percent on which he is presumed to be earn- 
ing 4% percent. 

This man can't live on the interest on his 
investment, nor will his annual depreciation 
allowance enhance his meager wages sum- 
ciently to cover his family living costs and 
cost of production, plus the acquisition costs 
of land and machinery and the interest 
charge on his operation. 

He is destined to be pushed out of agri- 
culture sooner or later, not because he 
doesn't have the knowhow, and not because 
he is inefficient and lacks good management, 
but because he is engaged in agriculture at 
a time when the net return is not sufficient. 
It is because his industry is not earning a 
sufficient profit to provide relatively young 
or beginning farmers with both the cost of 
production, interest on their investment, 
and reasonable hourly wages for the oper- 
ator’s labor, the family labor, or wages paid 
to hired help. 

He will very likely not be available as a 
replacement farm producer a year or so hence 
in an industry in which the average age of 
all farm producers is now 50.5 years. It is 
evident that had agriculture enjoyed the 
same average rise in net income, as the mar- 
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ket would have justified in 1960, his gross 
earnings would have doubled and his net 
would have been almost triple at $33.1 bil- 
lion more than he did receive (t.e. 612 bir- 
lion). 

The simple truth remains that wages and 
salaries, the largest single segment of na- 
tional Income and sources of demand, has 
increased 215 percent from 1947 to 1949, and 
there is no reason to believe that people who 
earn wages and salaries cannot afford a cor- 
responding increase in the cost of their gro- 
cery bill, Just as well as they can afford 
similar or greater increases in the cost of 
other goods and services. P 

It Is self-evident that the increases re- 
sulting in other segments of the economy, 
because of the greater volume of business 
that would be generated by the increased 
farm income flowing through the economy, 
would make it possible for every segment to 
absorb comparable Increases in groceries and 
other items produced from farm raw mate- 
rials. 


But the farmer !s unorganized, in a highly 
organized economy, and has failed to find 
the means of enforcing the price level that 
he must have, and that others can afford 
to pay, so he remains the scapegoat. And 
we people who are determined to provide 
goods and services to him so that he can 
live and produce find our economy grad- 
ually tightening up, gradually reaching a 
state of atrophy which is now barely dis- 
cernible, but which will one day be glar- 
ingly obvious. On that day the possibility 
of correction and a change of direction may 
very well have passed us by. 

It is now quite widely known, 
and is a matter of quiet concern to knowl- 
edgeable people, that the commercial bank- 
ing system has repeated the mistakes of the 
twenties and is now, and has been for some 
time, loaned up to historically high levels 
in ratio to available deposits. Perhaps it 18 
confusing to larger banks and their officers, 
but a rural banker shouldn't have any 
trouble putting his finger on the source of 
money in his community, and the source of 
Geposits in his bank, and the source of li- 
quidity in his note portfolio, 

It is farm raw material income. It is the 
number of units of raw material produced 
in his trade territory, multiplied by the 
price level placed on that raw material pro- 
duction. The production itself is worthless 
to the producer and the community unless 
the unit price provides the producer with 
the cost of production, plus a reasonable 
profit, because the cost of production flows 
out of the rural communities into the met- 
ropolitan industrial and manufacturing 
centers. Only the profit remains in the 
local community. 

If the unit price level is relatively low, 
then the profit will be relatively low, and 
the producers will have fewer dollars to put 
into the bank, and will very likely in many 
cases come to the bank for borrowed funds, 
with which to balance their living and ` 
operating budgets. 

If the unit price level is relatively high, 
bank deposits will grow and expand, and the 
loan level will be apt to decline because 
prosperous people do not have to borrow 
money to balance their living and operating 
budgets. 

But let us hasten to add that it does not 
necessarily follow that bank loans will be 
nonexistent one day. In a fully operating 
economy there will always be ample demand 
at profitable levels for commercial bank 
loans. The ultimate of the economic cir- 
cumstances which have prevailed for the 
past several years, with the units of farm 
raw material production priced at a break- 
even level and below the cost of production 
and living, is for bank deposits to decline, 
because people who still have money will 
have to withdraw it to balance costs with 
submarginal income. Others will not have 
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the usual additions of income which would 
normally recline in banks until used sub- 
sequentiy. And still others will come to the 
bank to increase their already heavy indebt- 
edness or to incur new indebtedness if they 
haye been so fortunate as to have sufficient 
fat to tide them over until now. 

The end result of declining deposits in 
the face of increased demand for loans is 
an incredible situation which brought about 
the collapse of more than 10,000 banks, 
mostly rural, from 1931 to 1934. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute, tn a 
publication dated June 26, 1961, summarizes 
the situation in banking quite succinctly 
when it points out that one of its oldest 
charts of business activity indicates that 
the “supply of loanable funds dropped in 
May 1961 to the lowest level since February 
1934." 

From this indicator, it is an easy step 
to discover that in 1934 our gross national 
product was $65 billion, while in 1960 it is 
currently running at an estimated $516 bil- 
lion, 794 percent higher than in 1934. 

Can you imagine trying to finance an 
economy which is nearly 8 times more de- 
manding in terms of income and credit than 
the 1934 economy, with only one-eighth of 
the apparent requirement for credit avail- 
able? Are you unaware of the fact that the 
financial system of the United States has 
added massive doses of credit to the total 
economy in the last 10 years to provide a 
market for the expanded production, a total 
of $460 billion, and an average of $46 bil- 
lion a year, and that apparently we are 
approaching the end of our rope; that we 
can no longer pick up our end of the credit 
tab and that as a co ce there will 
one day be no market for an important por- 
tion of our total output of goods and 
services? 

Rural bankers know all of these things, 
but we haven't been thinking about them 
enough lately. Memories are short and 
often unresponsive because the benchmarks 
have been changed. The most difficult thing 
that we do is to try to look backward and 
to try to look forward. 

back to the depression of the 
thirties is meaningless unless it can be re- 
lated to the present or the future. To those 
who experienced the depression, it is some- 
thing to forget, rather than to remember. 
Looking forward, in this day of the hydrogen 
bomb, is anything but pleasant. 

Nevertheless, after looking in both direc- 
tions, the committee has concluded that it 
is more important today for the United 
States to be economically strong and solvent 
than ever before. As a nation we must not 
only pay the way for our own country, but 
We must of necessity assume a large share 
of the cost and of the responsibility for 
Protecting the peace of the whole world. 
And, falling in this, we must be strong 
enough and prepared to fight another devas- 
tating and costly world war. 

It has long been that Russia 
Plans to win the United States by default, 
and not by doing armed battle. Russia has 
anticipated economic collapse in the United 
States every year since 1948, and with eco- 
nomic collapse Russia presumes that the 
People of the United States will welcome the 
direction of totalitarianism, because it will 
seem evident that democracy and free en- 
terprise have failed: 

There is more at stake than just money 
in maintaining a properly balanced U.S. 
economy and a prosperous and solvent peo- 
Ple. And there are times in our history 
when partisans must put aside petty dif- 
ferences and work for the common good. 
It is our view that this is one of these times. 

The selfish interests should now be sub- 
Merged by the necessity of statesmanlike so- 
lutions to chronic problems which have been 
Created by the selfish motives of the selfish 
interests, 
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There ls no logical reason to presume that 
farmers are not just as entitled to a return 
on their investment comparable with that 
enjoyed by industry, nor is there any logical 
reason to presume that a farmer and his 
family workers are worth less than the aver- 
age wage paid to other highly skilled em- 
ployees, and management, in business and 
industry. 


Experience and the Dreamer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following quote from the New York Daily 
News of February 23 is self-explanatory. 

The contrast is perhaps the reason 
why we are not doing so well at the U.N. 
these days. 

Tue MEN VERSUS THE Boys = 


Ex-Connecticut Gov. John Davis Lodge, 
in a Washington's Birthday speech, warns 
that Khrushchev is not going soft; says 
let's “adopt an order of priority to dissipate 
the Communist threat, whose targets include 
the Western Alliance, the U.N., and the col- 
lective security of the Western World. 
Peaceful coexistence is surrender on an in- 
stallment plan.“ - 

U.S. U.N. Ambassador Adlal Stevenson 
says in a Washington's Birthday speech: 
“There is a tendency to say that because 
the other guy hates us and expects to bury 
us, or at least to officiate at our funeral, we 
must therefore make it our business to hate 
him and bury him * * * Righteous indigna- 
tion is not sufficient in such cases.” 


Dallas Constituent Urges Action To 
Reduce National Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the House once again acquiesed in the 
President's request to increase the debt 
limit. I voted against the proposal be- 
cause I believe the time has come to call 
a halt in Federal spending. The only 
way this can be done is to force the ad- 
ministration, and the Congress, to live 
within its income. The following letter 
written to the editor of the Dallas Times 
Herald suggests where we are heading 
in continuing to pile up the national 
debt. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL Dest WORLD'S EIGHTH 

d WONDER 

To the Times Herald: The U.S. national 
debt has been increased by our mammoth 
foreign ald program, by the maintenance of 
a huge and ever-hungry bureaucracy, and 
by necessity of financing our netional de- 
fense against a viclous enemy implemented 
by us, endowed by us, lifted by us from 
weakness to power, all of which argues our 
simple-mindedness as a nation, does it not? 
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Just see what we've got in return for this 
idiotic behavior: A national debt the biggest 
in world history; a national debt for megalo- 
maniacs to brag about; a national debt 
which surpasses all seven wonders of the 
world. 

For it is more massive than the pyramids 
of Egypt, more proliferant than the Hang- 
ing Gardens of Babylon, more impressive 
than the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, more 
majestic than the Statue of Zeus by Phid- 
ias, more plaintively mournful than the 
mausoleum, more fixed and rigid than the 
Colossus of Rhodes and more far-reaching 
than beams from the famed lighthouse at 
Alexandria. — 

Isn't it about time for U.S. taxpayers to 
insist on a complete audit, revision, and 
straightening out of the economic burden 
they have to carry? 

ELIZABETH STAPLES, 

DALLAS. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 


-fere with the prompt execution of work for 


the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated In Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recom at $1.50 per month or for single 
coples at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Co to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 183, p. 1937). 
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Army’s New Reserve Proposals Prove 
Disturbing to Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr, SIKES. Mr. Speaker, recent pro- 
posals by the Secretary of Defense for 
the curtailment of the Reserve training 
programs, and for substantial reorgan- 
ization of the Army Reserve, have been 
widely discussed. ' 

While the details of this new program 
have not yet been announced, now pre- 
sented to the Congress, they have caused 
some comment among Reservists. It is 
my understanding that they were con- 
sidered at recent meetings of the Re- 
serve Forces Policy Board, in the De- 
partment of Defense, and in the Army 
by the General Staff Committee on Re- 
serve Policy. 

An article in the current issue of the 
Officer magazine, the official publication 
of the Reserve Officers Association, deals 
with this subject. It was written espe- 
cially for the Officer by John G. Norris, 
who is well known as an experienced 
observer and analyst of the military. 
Mr. Norris’ article should prove of in- 
terest to all Members of this body, and 
is recommended for your consideration. 

The article follows: 

Army's New RESERVE PROPOSALS PROVE 

DISTURBING TO LEADERS 
(By John G. Norris) 

As this was written, only the broad out- 
lines of the Defense Department's new Army 
Reserve program were known, but they were 
enough to disturb Reserve leaders and many 
Members of Congress. 

Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara 
personally briefed the Army Section V Com- 
mittee on his still secret plan January 26 
and other Pentagon officials explained to the 
Reserve Forces Policy Board, February 1 and 
2. Whatever hopes he had of quick endorse- 
ment by the two groups were quickly dashed, 
however. 

Congressional leaders have warned the De- 
fense Department that unless he gets the 
backing of both advisory bodies for the re- 
organization they'll be in for a real firefight 
on Capitol Hill. Just what went on behind 
the closed doors of the meetings has not been 
Officially revealed, but it is reliably reported 
that strong opposition immediately was 
voiced by members of the 22-man section V 
committee over the way the reorganization 
Program was handled and that judgment was 
reserved about the plan itself. 

By law the General Staff Committees on 
National Guard and Reserve Policy (the sec. 
V group) “sre responsible for formulat- 
ing and/or reviewing all policies affecting 
the National Guard and the Army Reserve; 
for submitting recommendations thereon to 
the Secretary of the Army, through the Chief 
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of Staff; and for reviewing regulations de- 
signed to carry such policies into effect.” 

It is reported that some of the 14 Reserve 
component members objected that instead of 
being asked to formulate new policy, they 
were asked to endorse a fait accompli. The 
program outlined, it was said, had been 
drafted within the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, after Army recommendations in the 
matter largely had been scrapped. Few, if 
any, of the Guard and Reserve generals 
present, other Reserve leaders gathered, liked 
what was presented. 

At any rate, it is known that the commit- 
tee deferred action, and appointed a sub- 
committee to study the Pentagon plan and 
report back at a subject meeting in early 
March. Subcommittee members are: Maj. 
Gen. Louis D. Burkhalter, U.S.AR. com- 
mander of the 103d Infantry Division 
(Iowa); Maj. Gen, Maxwell E. Rich, adjutant 
general of the Utah National Guard; and 
Brig. Gen. Carl Darnell, Jr., U.S.A., assistant 
Army chief of staff for Reserve components, 

RFPB Chairman John Slezak, it is report- 
ed, also postponed action on the Pentagon 
plan after finding there was opposition—or 
at least reservations—by Army Reserve com- 
ponent members. 

There is much to commend in that part of 
the Pentagon plan that has been announced 
to date. McNamara proposes to maintain 
six Reserve component divisions and other 
units in a much higher state of readiness 
by giving them much greater manning, 
training and equipment levels. This crea- 
tion of a true priority Reserve seems over- 
due, in light of the success of the Navy's 
selected Reserve and the ready Air Guard 
and Reserve programs, 

There would be 465,000 officers and men 
in this priority Reserve, composed of 155,- 
000 men in units needed to reinforce the 

Army, 203,000 in the 6 divisions 
and supporting units, 32,000 in 9 sepa- 
rate brigades, 68,000 for training and base 
units and about 7,400 to man the on-the- 
site air defense battalions. A “ready ready” 
pool of obligated reservists would be created 
within the Ready Reserve reinforcement 
pool to avoid repetition of last fall’s trou- 
bles with “fillers” in a future cold or limited 
war emergency. 

The drill pay strength of the Army Na- 
tional Guard and Army Reserve would be 
cut from 700,000 to 670,000. Only 445,000 
men would take 48 drills; of the remainder, 
138,000 would get only 24 paid drills and 87,- 
000 would be taking 6 months active duty. 

McNamara’s public announcement with- 
held information on many important aspects 
of the plan, including a breakdown. of forces 
between the guard and Reserve and what 
happens to the other 31 existing Reserve 
component divisions. The Secretary did say 
that “military plans do not require 37 Re- 
serye divisions” and that the Nation needs a 
“large but not necessarily highly ready” Re- 
serve Establishment to “provide a base for a 
large-scale mobilization in the event of gen- 
eral war.” 

There are persistent reports that all or 
most of the 31 divisions not given priority 
status may be dropped, although for the 
time being at any rate all except eight of the 
divisions—four USAR and four NG—would 
be retained at skeleton strength. 


If these fears materialize, there is sure to 
be strong opposition in Congress to so weak- 


ening the mobilization base for a general 
war. It is quite true that the greatest pos- 
sible catastrophe facing the Nation is all-out 
nuclear war. And also that small limited 
war—which also may not require large Army 
forces—seems the most likely type of con- 
flict. But many in Congress remember— 
even though some of the New Frontiersmen 
may be too young—that the general opinion 
between World Wars I and II was that the 
day of “mass armies” was past. And that 
only the existence of 18 Guard divisions and 
150,000 Reserve officers in 1940 to back up 
the three understrength regular divisions 
enabled the United States Army to expand 
rapidly with allies holding the line. Even 
then it was necessary to create some 60 
other divisions by the weakening cadre“ 
process. Wars have a way of confounding 
many prophets. 

Another phase of the McNamara program 
has aroused some concern. That is the still 
not fully explained proposal to cut many 
units from 48 to 24 paid drills. Experience 
taught the Army Reserve that the money- 
saving scheme to provide 24-drill class B 
and 12-drill class C units was disruptive of 
morale and it was dropped. No one likes to 
be in a “second class" unit. 

This change can be done without revision 
of law, but the appropriate congressional 
committees are expected to take a good, 
long look at this and other parts of the 
McNamara program when it finally emerges, 


Metric System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing column published in the Demo- 
crat-Message newspaper, Mount Ster- 
ling, III., was prepared by Mrs. Sidney 
Landfield, wife of the editor. It points 
up in clever prose the confusion through- 
out the world in weights and measures, 
and the desirability of uniformity. 

The column follows: 

METRIC SYSTEM 

Gentlemen of the Congress of the United 
States, 3 barleycorns and King Henry I of 
England and 16 left shoes are bugging your 
constituents. We ask relief. 

While you are whipping into shape our 
credentials for trade with the Common Mar- 
ket, please work in to the law a target date 
for changing our weights and measures to 
the metric system, so that we can get in step 
with the rest of the world. 

It was clever of the ancient Egyptian to 
carry his cubit with him always in the guise 
of a forearm, elbow to fingertip. It probably 
did no harm for English architects of the 
early 1100’s to plan cathedrals on the basis 
or the distanon Pom Henrya HONG A EE 
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But honestly, men, aren't we beling more 
than a little silly to hold onto these quaint 
customs so long? After all, should the ruler 
be lost, how many secretaries keep barley- 
corns in the emergency drawer? 

A year ago I was shocked to learn that my 
son's arithmetic textbook carried the multi- 
plication tables only through 10. What; go 
through life crippled as to inches, feet and 
yards, as well as ounces and pounds or 
ounces, cups, pints, quarts, and gallons. 

At that time I suggested in a column that 
we change to the metric system as a means 
of easing the then current unemployment 
crisis. I pictured thousands of unemployed 
scurrying from sign to sign along the high- 
ways converting miles to kilometers, other 
thousands going door to door selling meter- 
sticks to fill a universal demand, and fac- 
tories extra help to produce converters 
for their previously sold products. 

Dear gentlemen, have you ever had to buy 
ingredients for a recipe expressed in thirds 
of cups, when the store product is labeled 
as to ounces or half pints? Have you ever 
engineered window draperies, adding the re- 
quirements for pleats, headings, and hems to 
the window's half size and then multiply by 
the number of half-windows, and then had 
to convert the whole mess to yards before 
ordering fabric? 

Have you ever tried to figure, on the spot, 
whether the “economy” 10% -ounce package 
is more economical than the “giant” 6-ounce 

, as expressed in terms of decimalized 
money? I once did. Once. I was only on 
the second sheet of figures when the store 

hinted it was closing time. Forced 
to gamble, I chose the economy size and 
checked out. That night I sacrificed CBS 
Reports and half of Jack Paar to finish the 
paper work, only to learn that the economy 
size was seventy-nine hundredths of a cent 
per ounce more expensive than the smaller 
size. 


England (bless her) has given up fahren- 
heit for centigrade and is now planning to 
decimalize her fnoney and catch up with 
some of her erstwhile colonies. Surely she 
will do the same with weights and measures, 

In the meantime, we in the United States 
suffer an indefensible double standard. Our 
scientists, for all their superb education, 
need only shift a period to change terms of 
reference, while the poor soul who barely 
made it through grade school must struggle 
over pages of figuring. Even the corner 
druggist breezes along with kilograms while 
his customer fights it out with ounces. 
Many of our products are decimalized for 
export, yet still barleycorned for us. 

Last summer you muffed a chance to vote 
on a study of the changeover. Now we are 
heading into a market system which de- 
mands that we speak the same language in 
weights and measures as Western Europe. If 
you care nothing for the convenience of your 
constituents, this time consider the national 
economy. 

PS.—Sure, it costs money, but so does 
scratch paper. 


St. David’s Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday evening Mrs. Flood and I had the 
distinct pleasure of attending the annual 
banquet of the St. David’s Society of 
Wyoming Valley, the society’s 83d an- 
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nual affair, held at the Irem Temple in 
Wilkes-Barre. 

In recognition of that occasion, the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader in its edi- 
tion of Friday, February 23, 1962, pub- 
lished an editorial and as part of my re- 
marks today I quote the aforementioned 
editorial: 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, 

Feb. 23, 1962] 
Sr. Davm's Day Banquet IN Crry SATURDAY 
Nahr 


Tomorrow night, members of the St. Da- 
vid's Society of Wyoming Valley and their 
guests will gather at Irem Temple for the 
83d annual St. David's Day banquet, an 
occasion which individuals of varied back- 
grounds share with the sponsors whose roots 
are deep in the soil of Wales. 

To be sure, February 24 is not St. David's 
Day, but that is a mere technicality. While 
the actual anniversary of the death of the 
Welsh patron, the day that is noted as St. 
David's Day, is March 1, in recent years the 
celebration has been extending over a week 
for the convenience of those who do not 
restrict their celebrating to one affair. 

So tomorrow night's dinner at the North 
Franklin Street mosque and civic center will 
serve to usher in a week of festivities that 
may even stretch out to 10 days, to which 
no objection will be raised in view of the 
mounting interest in St, David’s Day, locally, 
nationally and internationally. 

The banquet of the St. David's Society of 
Wyoming Valley is always one of the high- 
lights of the observance in this area and to- 
morrow night's assemblage will be no ex- 
ception to the rule, With former Gov. 
Arthur H. James and Judge Thomas M. Lewis 
as honorary chairman and cochairman re- 
spectively, H. Merritt Hughes and John Grif- 
fith as general chairman and cochairman, 
Milton Richards, the president, has entrusted 
the details to seasoned hands, 

The Welsh are known the world over for 
their golden voices and silver tongues and 
these assets find their finest expression at a 
St. David's Day fete when sentiment, fel- 
lowship and pride enhance the occasion and 
inspire the participants, 


Commemorating Bulgarian Liberation 
Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, this 
coming March 3, 1962, represents the 
84th anniversary of the commemoration 
of Bulgarian Liberation Day. This date 
first came into being to honor the brave 
Bulgarian people on March 3, 1878, and 
has been observed ever since by all free- 
dom-loving peoples. 

Bulgaria is one of the smaller nations 
in the Balkan Peninsula but its impact 
on that immediate area throughout its 
long, troubled history has been an im- 
portant one. The Bulgarian people over 
the centuries have been consistently in 
the forefront in the fight for freedom 
and the rights of mankind. This strug- 
gle goes back to the Middle Ages and the 
14th century when the Bulgarians were 
subjugated by the Turks and forced to 
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live under this rule almost 500 years. 
In 1878 peace came to the people of Bul- 
garia and in commemoration of that 
freedom the date of March 3 is cele- 
brated annually as a Bulgarian holiday. 
This day has been properly set aside to 
honor those people of Bulgaria who have 
sacrificed their lives to keep aloft the 
true spirit of independence and to pro- 
tect the sovereign rights of men. Once 
again Bulgarians lie suppressed under 
the heel of a new tyranny—communism. 
But like other tyrannies, communism 
will one day vanish and the people of 
Bulgaria will once again control their 
own lives and their own destinies. 

I am privileged to salute the brave 
Bulgarian people on this their great 
Liberation Day and I wish them most 
fervently an early end to the dictator- 
ship they now suffer under and the right 
that belongs to all men—the right to 
live freely and in a manner of their own 
choosing. 


The Little-People-to-Little-People 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very interested to read in the RECORD of 
February 15 the remarks of our good 
friend and distinguished colleague from 
New Jersey [Mr. Roprno] relating to his 
son’s little-people to little-people pro- 


gram. 

I think that Peter Rodino the younger 
should be complimented on his zeal and 
desire to help the statesmen of our day 
to solve the most perplexing problem our 
Nation has ever faced: the problem of 
achieving security, and peace with jus- 
tice, in a world poised on the brink of a 
nuclear holocaust. 

Although he is quite young, Peter’s and 
other young people's preoccupation with 
this graye problem is certainly legiti- 
mate. The solution of this problem will 
determine what kind of a world they are 
going to live in. God willing, they have 
many years ahead of them, and they 
should be able to look forward to living 
them in a world which is not constantly 
threatened with global disaster. 

I think it is important for our young 
people to become aware of world prob- 
lems, to strive to understand them, and 
to determine to solve them. 

One important task in this field in- 
volves understanding our own heritage, 
and the nature of the Communist force 
which threatens it. 

I think that our schools could do bet- 
ter work in this area. I understand that 
there are many schools below the college 
level which do not provide any type of 
instruction about communism. Theirs 
is a shortsighted policy. I hope that it 
will be corrected before long. 

Young people are anxious to know, and 
to understand. It is our job to help 
them, to guide them, to bring them to 
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the truth. Weneed not, and should not, 
use Communist methods of indoctrina- 
tion. True to the principles of our free 


society, our schools should stop at the 


point at which our people—young and 
old alike—can arrive at the truth. And 
it is in truth that our strength lies. 

I hope that we can bring more facts 
about communism to our youth. This 
is important. And I commend efforts 
directed to this end. 


The Farm Problem of Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, the farm 
problem is a perennial one which has 
been with us for a long time, and will, 
undoubtedly, be with us for many years 
in the future. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include an editorial appearing 
on February 26, 1962, in the Levittown 
Times, a newspaper of lower Bucks 
County, Pa., which is very apropos to this 
problem of the future. The said edi- 
torial is as follows: 

THE MENU FOR TOMORROW 


Government and other farm economists 

disagree on when we may reasonably expect 
our rising population to soak up persistent 
food and fiber surpluses which dog us these 
days. But the agricultural engineers plunge 
ahead as if we already were suffering from 
shortages. 
They don’t worry about the immediate 
future. Government experts say if we just 
use to the full the technical knowledge we 
now have it would be the equivalent of 
adding 160 million acres of fertile land to 
our present 500 million acres. 

Another 25 million acres of new cropland 
may be available by 1975 through irrigation, 
drainage, and clearance. And farm engi- 
neers at Stanford Research Institute say 
that in the same span the equivalent of 23 
million more acres could be made available 
through altogether new advances in tech- 
nology. 

After that, they foresee a series of truly 
radical changes which finally will transform 
farming into a kind of factory chemical 
operation totally divorced from the land. 
They even see us scanning the oceans to 
scoop up millions of tons of rich plankton, 
a kind of small floating animal and plant 
life. 

Along the way, say the Stanford men, we 
will learn how to apply missing minerals to 
vast trace element” deserts; areas deficient 
in tiny amounts of iron, copper, magnesium, 
zinc and other materials. With desalted 
sea water we will irrigate more acres, if we 
can find the cheap energy to pump it over 
mountains. 

On existing farmlands, we will simplify, 
systematize and mechanize as never before, 
Tractors may be governed by automatic 
pilots, with operators riding in soundproof, 
air-conditioned cabs. New kinds of compact 
electric power units are looked for. 

Electronic sensing devices planted under 
the skin of livestock will record animal 
health, growth rate and weight. Trans- 
mitted to computers, this data will tell how 
to feed the animals, and when to breed 
and slaughter. 
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Similar mechanisms stuck in the soil will 
allow a computer to advise when to water, 
fertilize and otherwise treat crops. 

As time goes on, electronic equipment will 
manage the whole business, from seeding 
through harvesting and packaging. 

When soaring population one day makes 
farming on the land insufficient, crop out- 
put will be moved indoors, ultimately to be 
governed wholly by synthetic chemical 
processes. Then, say the busy engineers, 
the oceans may be the only outdoor farms. 

It all sounds rather dramatic but quite 
unappetizing. We can take some comfort 
from the likelihood that factory crops and 
ocean harvests may still be at least half a 
century off. $ 

Meantime, would anyone care to sample 
a plankton steak, compressed from the 
waves of the future? 


Weekend Hospital for Emotional 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Roderick G. St. Pierre, director of the 
Topeka, Kans., Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital, has developed an effective 
and dynamic new concept to help the 
veteran with emotional problems. Be- 
cause of my interest in veterans’ affairs 
through my membership and work on 
the House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, and because of my interest in 
emotional and mental problems through 
my knowledge of the tremendous work 
being done in Kansas by Dr. St. Pierre, 
by our State hospitals, and by the Men- 
ninger Foundation—for all these rea- 
sons, I am particularly pleased to bring 
to the attention of the Congress the fol- 
lowing feature news story from the 
Topeka (Kans.) Capital-Journal, of 
Sunday, February 18, 1962. 

WEEKEND HosrprraL To TACKLE EMOTIONAL 
ö PROBLEMS 
(By Stannie Anderson) 

The need of the veteran who walks a fine 

line between emotional problems and mental 


illness long has been a cause for concern at 
Topeka VA hospital. 

The twisting indecision of the veteran is 
understandable. He doesn’t think he is 
mentally ill—although he does acknowledge 
he has serious problems. 

“How could I afford to be admitted to a 
mental hospital?" he wonders. “I'd lose my 
job—my boss wouldn't hold it open for me. 
He might not like it anyway if one of his 
employees were admitted to a mental hos- 
pital for treatment. 

“And there's my family—how would my 
wife and four kids live if I were hospitalized? 
My friends and neighbors would find out I 
was & patient and would think I'm mentally 
ill, Ido think I have some emotional prob- 
lems—but how can I admit that to my 
friends?” 

Yet if the veteran puts off seeing a doctor, 
he may become sicker. 

In an attempt to reach out into the com- 
munity with heip for these veterans before 
they become chronically ill, Topeka VA 
Hospital will launch a weekend hospital, be- 
lieved to be the first of its type in existence. 
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Heading the project as psychiatrist will be 
Dr. Roderick G, St. Pierre, hospital director. 
Other staff members will be Dr. Francis 
Vernallis, psychologist, and Elmo Camp, 
therapy assistant. 

The veteran will keep his job and live 
with his family during the week. Then at 
8 a.m. on Saturday mornings he will report 
to the hospital where he will remain until 
8 am. Monday. He must agree to spend 
12 such successive weekends. 

The veteran will receive, at no cost ex- 
cept his weekend leisure hours, the same 
intensified kind of treatment given any 
other patient over a period of 1 year. 

“This means that instead of playing golf 
or going fishing, cutting the lawn, playing 
with the kids or buying groceries, the vet- 
eran will come to the hospital for the week- 
end,” Dr. St. Pierre said. "He'll have to 
find time during the week for these other 
activities. Probably he'll work harder here 
than on his job or at home. But if he 
really wants help, he can get it this way 
without disrupting his relationships with 
his family and his employer.” 

“The weekend hospital is not a cure-all but 
rather another approach to the same old 
problem.” Dr. St. Pierre said. It will make 
facilities of the hospital more available on 
the veteran's time rather than on the hos- 
pital’s time. 

“There will be no unscheduled time dur- 
ing the weekends,” the hospital director 
said. “The group will have all activities 
together. Every minute will be planned 
from 8 am. until 10 p.m. with patient- 
planned activities given precedence, Staff 
members will live and eat with the group 
and sleep in the same area of the hospital.” 

Veterans will spend most of their time 
in the ward. They will eat their meals in 
the main messhall as a group. They will 
make coffee in the ward, wash their own 
dishes and make their beds, since no house- 
keeping services will be supplied. 

They will have intensified group therapy 
and go together to the gym, the swimming 
pool, to movies, and to church services of 
their choice. Those who do not wish to 
attend church services will spend the sched- 
uled time at the hospital 11 à 

“The weekend hospital is not for men- 
tally ill persons but for those with emo- 
tional problems," Dr. St. Pierre emphasized. 
“If @ patient should become physically or 
mentaliy ill, he will be transferred to a 
medical, surgical or psychiatric unit. No 
drug therapy will be given to patients on the 
ward. If a veteran needs drugs, he doesn't 
belong on this ward.” 

Before admission each veteran will under- 
go extensive physical and psychological 
evaluation. 

Ward F—for facilitas, meaning easiness of 
access and freedom from difficulty—will be 
located in building No, 3 in the last un- 
assigned space in the VA hospital. 

It will contain beds for 10 patients, a table 
and chairs, a couch, and kitchen facilities 
for snacks. Across the hall will be lockers, 
showers, and bathroom facilities of the com- 
pact unit. 

The “weekend hospital" program was con- 
ceived by Dr. St. Pierre as another approach 
to a more flexible use of existing hospital 
facillties, 

“Most hospitals—whether private or com- 
munity—actually are 64-day hospitals 
rather than 7-day hospitals. The Topeka VA 
hospital is geared to the 514-day week, with 
emergencies being admitted from Saturday 
from Saturday noon until Monday morning,” 
Dr. St. Pierre said. 

“Many of our veteran patients go home 
for the weekend. This leaves a number of 
empty beds and provision for meals that are 
not prepared. The weekend hospital will 
permit the utilization of the entire hospital 
facilities at a time when the patient popu- 
lation is reduced. And this service will be 
made available to veterans who could not 
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otherwise take advantage of such an oppor- 
tunity,” he said. 

The Joint Commission on Mental Illness 
and Health, in its final report in 1961, re- 
commended demonstration p and 
more flexible use of mental hospital facilities. 
It also recommended that there should be 
movement toward admission to a prychiatric 
hospital without formality—and in the locale 
determined to be best for the patients. 

It is hoped the weekend hospital will 
serve as a back to normal living for 
the veteran who otherwise might cross that 
fine line between emotional problems and 
mental illness. 


Congressman Holifield Sees Delay in 
Atmospheric Testing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. GARMATZ. - Mr. Speaker, since 
the possible resumption of nuclear weap- 
ons testing in the atmosphere by our 
country has been causing so much con- 
troversy, I believe the Members of the 
Congress will be interested in the views 
expressed by our very able and well-in- 
formed colleague, CHET HOLIFIELD, Chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert an article from 
this morning’s Baltimore Sun, which 
contains his remarks on the subject. 
DELAY SEEN ir UNITED STATES SETS TESTS IN 

Am 
(By James MacNees) 

Wasuinoton, February 27.— Representative 
Howitetp, Democrat, of California, said to- 
night that if even with a Presidential go- 
ahead it will take “a number of months” be- 
fore the United States could resume atmos- 
pheric testing of nuclear weapons in the 
South Pacific. 

Hourrietp, chairman of the congressional 
Atomic Energy Committee, sald this is so 
because during the 34 months of negotiation 
at Geneva we allowed our facilities in the 
South Pacific to deteriorate. 

Our buildings and our equipment stood 
still. Much of our work even in laboratories 
did not go forward as aggressively as it 
should have gone forward. 

NUMBER OF MONTHS 

The task force which usually takes sev- 
eral thousand men would have to be put 
together. The facilities would have to be 
renovated. Scientific equipment would have 
to be installed. 

And I would say that if we're talking 
about large tests in the South Pacific, it will 
take a number of months. 

President Kennedy told his news confer- 
ence on February 14 that analysis of the 
lengthy series of atmospheric tests con- 
ducted by Russia late last year would be 
concluded by the end of the month. 

He indicated his decision on whether to 
resume nuclear testing would be forthcom- 
ing shortly thereafter. 

Earlier this month President Kennedy and 
British Prime Minister Macmillan exchanged 
test sites—the British will test in Nevada 
and the United States will utilize Britain’s 
Christmas Island in the South Pacific if Mr. 
Kennedy’s decision is affirmative. 
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The British, in fact, are expected to deto- 
nate a low-yield weapon underground test at 
the Nevada site later this week. 

The Nevada test would be Britains first 
in 4 years and her first underground. 

Hotte, interviewed on the Westing- 
house radio program “Washington View- 
point,” said the United States could test a 
small nuclear weapon tomorrow, by dropping 
it from an airplane or placing it on a tower 
in the atmosphere. 

LONG DRAWN-OUT AFFAIR 


He said a Presidential decision to resume 
nuclear testing might have a temporary 
dampening effect upon the disarmament ne- 
gotiations now scheduled to begin in Geneva 
March 14, but said he did not see that it 
could cause any permanent damage to the 
talks. 

“Any kind of a successful disarmament 
conference must go into complicated matters 
of national and international relations, 
prejudices of diferent nations, their secu- 
rity convictions, and £o forth, that I think 
every realist realizes that disarmament is 
going to be a long drawn out affair.” 

For this reason he said he felt each na- 
tion would proceed with p to protect 
its own national security while the talks 
were going on. 

PROBABLY TRUE 

In answer to a specific question the chair- 
man sald he thought it probably true that on 
the basis of military considerations this 
country has passed the stage where it must 
weigh world opinion in the decision to re- 
sume testing. 

President Kennedy said 2 weeks ago that 
“whichever way the decizion would go, there 
would be no testing on Christmas Islands” 
before the Geneva talks beign. 

Horw said that if analysis of the Rus- 
sian testa shows the United States to be be- 
hind the Communists that must be the con- 
trolling factor in the President's decision. 

The chairman said some student groups 
which have demonstrated against the re- 
sumption of nuclear testing are uttering 
cliches culled from pacifist organizations and 
even Communist front organizations, and 
they are unrealistic. Last week he said one 
group was “full of baloney.” 

TANTAMOUNT TO SURRENDER 


“In the face of Communist ideology, any 
nation that lays down its arms can expect 
immediate occupation,” Ho.trietp declared. 
“I think it would be tantamount to sur- 
render to the domination of communism,” 

On other points Hottrterp said this Nation 
is trying mightily to improve its ability to 
detect underground tests, but as yet has 
been unable to differentiate between volcanic 
type explosions and nuclear explosions. 

As to whether Russia has perfected an 
antimissile missle, he said he “would specu- 
late that they have not.” 

Asked whether the public would respond to 
the civil defense fallout shelter program set 
forth by President Kennedy, Hor said 
he did not want to prejudge it, but he did 
not thik the $700 million program proposed 
would provide the number of shelter spaces 
“we need as quickly as I think we need 
them.“ 


The Hopi Pottery and Navajo Rug Gap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, much as Socrates was a critic to the 
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ancient Greeks, one Tom Bahti, an In- 
dian art and crafts trader, and some- 
time philosopher, is a critic to the Ari- 
zona congressional delegation. I have 
recently received another of his provoc- 
ative communications, and I feel I would 
be depriving my colleagues of needed 
counsel if I did not share with them 
Bahti’s unselfish advice. 

The communication follows: 

Lerret From Tom BAHTI, Tucson, ARIZ. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN UDALL: Recently I have 
been reading of the fictitious “bomber gap" 
and “missile gap” created to spur Govern- 
ment spending in these fields of endeavor. 

Before you jump to the conclusion that 
I oppose such shenanigans for the sake of 
business I want to assure you that I do not. 

No sir, I want to be a rugged individualist 
and a patriotic American interested only 
in keeping America strong. I also, of course, 
wouldn’t mind making a little money while 
pursuing these more noble goals, 

It has come to my attention that Russia 
may begin a crash program to outproduce 
the United (more or less) States in Hopi 
pottery and Navajo rugs, two important 
fields in which we have always maintained 
a consistent superiority. 

I am therefore asking that you draw up 
appropriate legislative bills which will pro- 
vide vast sums of money to spur these long- 
neglected portions of our national economy. 

If we let those godless Russians close the 
Hop! pottery and Navajo rug gap, our na- 
tional posture is bound to suffer. 

Sincerely, 
Tom BAHTI. 


Support for Allegheny Parkway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr, JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, legis- 
lation is pending in the House and Sen- 
ate to authorize the construction of the 
Allegheny Parkway, a scenic drive atop 
the Allegheny Mountains that would 
have no parallel east of the Mississippi 
River. It is hoped that hearings can 
soon be conducted on this proposal. 

The Virginia General Assembly, which 
is now in session, recently adopted a res- 
olution in support of the Allegheny 
Parkway bills. A copy of this resolution 
has been sent to me. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
the resolution passed by the general as- 
sembly and invite my colleagues’ atten- 
tion to it. 

The resolution follows: 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 46 
Joint resolution concerning the Allegheny 
Parkway 

Whereas the Allegheny Mountains, extend- 
ing through Virginia, West Virginia, Tennes- 
see, and Kentucky, contain some of the 
most beautiful scenery anywhere in the 
world and these beauties of nature should 
be made easily accessible to the motoring 
public, proposals have been made and these 
would become so available if the Allegheny 
Parkway were constructed through this 
scenic area; and 
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Whereas the Allegheny Parkway would pass 
through or near the beautiful Breaks of the 
Cumberland, which is an attraction of na- 
tional interest and is sometimes referred to 
as the Grand Canyon of the South; and 

Whereas the Breaks Interstate Park 1s 
near the site of the proposed parkway which 
parkway would also run near the Cumber- 
land Gap National Historical Park in Cum- 
berland Gap, thereby treating the public 
to further beautiful vistas and majestic 
splendors; and 

Whereas the Allegheny Parkway would be 
the highest scenic highway east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, it would attract multitudes of 
tourists who have never been able to visit 
that area before, and the construction of 
the parkway would improve employment 
throughout the area in which it would run, 
thereby helping the economy of an area 
which has been classed as a distressed area; 
and 

Whereas the Allegheny Parkway would 
also run near the following flood control 
dams: The Fish Trap Dam in Kentucky and 
the Flannagan Dam and the North Fork of 
the Pound River Dam in Virginia, thereby 
making additional recreational facilities 
available to many visitors in these States; 
and 

Whereas a proposal is pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States for the construc- 
tion of the Allegheny Parkway and it is 
proper that Virginia express its suport of this 
undertaking: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of delegates (the 
senate concurring), That this body hereby 
expresses the hope that the Allegheny Park- 
way will be constructed as soon as may be 
in order to assist the areas in which it is 
located and to make the wonders of nature 
available to the American motoring public; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the house of 
delegates is instructed to send a copy of this 
resolution to each member of the Virginia 
delegation in the Congress of the United 
State and such members are respectfully 
urged to support such undertaking. 

GEORGE R. RICH, 
Clerk of the House of Delegates. 
BEN D. Lacy, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


a 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—ConcrrssIonaL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311, 


The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
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impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly the 
vital contribution that such a commit- 
tee could make to our national security 
interests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself, 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

DALLAS, TEx., February 14, 1962. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Froon: We, the undersigned, 
support your House Resolution 211, en- 
titled "Special Committee on Captive Na- 
tions” which would create a special com- 
mittee to study continuously and object- 
ively all of the captive nations in Eastern 
Europe and Asia, including the captive na- 
tions in the Soviet Union itself. 

It is high time that some action be taken 
to put the spotlight on Moscow colonial 
system. Millions of enslaved people 
throughout the world were inspired with 
new hopes for freedom by the captive na- 
tion's resolution a few years ago, but nothing 
has been done thus far to justify their hopes. 

We are today writing our Congressman and 
Senators to support your resolution for a 
continuous committee to the end that some 
action will be taken to free the enslaved 
peoples. Would appreciate one copy of your 
resolution. 


Respectfully, 


Frsrvary 17, 1962. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.c. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: May I voice my 
support of your House Resolution 211, Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations. What a wonder- 
ful way to demonstrate: to patriotic Poles, 
Hungarians, Ukrainians, and Chinese that 
our free world has not forgotten them, that 
Americans still reaffirm our own Declaration 
of Independence where it states, “Govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.“ Should we not actually set the 
tangible goal of free elections for enslaved 
nations as a permanent part of the work 
of such a committee? Such a goal would, it 
is true, probably not mean much to the un- 
civilized peoples of Africa who have no 
knowledge of what this entails, but it would 
be a spark of hope for gallant peoples who 
know even better than we do what loss of 
liberty entails. 


Obyiously, such a positive program would 
not meet with favor in the United Nations. 
This should not deter action on House Reso- 
lution 211, however, because most of the 
nations represented do not hold ideals of 
human rights compatible with ours, any- 
way. It appears about time that we un- 
twisted ourselves from the false idols, the 
never-ending compromises with our moral 
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conscience, that has become more and more 
an accepted part of our participation in the 
U.N. councils. It appears about time we 
demonstrated the courage to promote those 
ideals we do believe in and not accept fur- 
ther those compromises which appear expe- 
dient before the majority of the U.N. mem- 
bers. 

Currently, we are the purchase 
of $100 million of U.N. bonds. It is not about 
time to invest further money in our own 
ideals? The American dream once fired the 
world; how far have we compromised it as 
we look around us today? Possibly we should 
take a good look at the security image with 
no strings or obligations attached that is 
now so popular as compared with what 
America offered in 1776, 

If individuals here wish to subscribe to 
U.N. bonds, let them, whether or not the 
SEC approves. I believe it is time, however, 
for the United States to stop pinning its faith 
on a morally bankrupt organization where 
all talk justice, but power rules, Let's get 
out of the U.N. while we still can. Risks, 
yes, but how do they compare to risks taken 
willingly by our ancestors in 1776? Have we 


lost the faith under God in what we and they 


belleve in? Let's restate our beliefs in House 
Rosolution 211, not only for ourselves but for 
all peoples. Let’s give men a tangible alter- 
nate to slavery and show by positive action 
that we are ready to back it up in the face of 
totalitarian expansionism. We or they must 
ultimately triumph. Coexistence on their 
terms means defeat for us. The sooner we 
get out of the U.N. and our own 
tenets, the better. Let's start by funding 
House Resolution 211 with the $100 million 
which apparently some in our Government 
would give to the UN. 

Sincerely yours, 

James F, Fis, 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


McLEAN, VA., January 30, 1962. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD; We have just 
finished reading the Manion Forum's copy 
of “Captive Nations—Moscow’s Achilles’ 
Heel,” November 12, 1961, and want to com- 
pliment you for supporting the worthy pro- 
posal of a Special House Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations, 

Today, more than ever before, the United 
States must take positive steps to protect 
and ald those countries who want to remain 
or to become free. As leader of the free 
world, America has a responsibility to 
espouse the cause of freedom in the face of 
growing Communist aggression. Ingorance 
and lack of courage are no excuse to shun 
this responsibility we have toward our fellow 
man. 

We sincerely hope, sir, that you will con- 
tinue to support and urge the acceptance of 
& Special House Committee on Captive Na- 
tions. This proposed committee could prove 
to be the backbreaking force of communism. 
Certainly, it would become a most powerful 
asset to the United States in the cold war. 
Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Frank E. Barros, Jr. 
James R. Barros, 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., February 7, 1962. 
Representative Danret J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I’m enclosing 
copy of a column which I write for several 
Catholic diocesan weekly newspapers which 
mention your bill for a Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations. 

I thought it was a swell idea, and picked 
it up for my column. Tm afraid it isn’t used 
by any Catholic weeklies in your district or 
State, but maybe it will help the cause else- 
where. 

Cordially, 
JOHN COSTELLO, 
Editorial Writer. 1 
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Wat COLONIALISM? 
(By John Costello) 

Seldom have we been faced with such an 
example of brutal colonialism,” the speaker 
cried, with a great show of indignation. He 
had the floor in the plush, domed hall of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
in New York City. 

And of whom was he speaking? 

Of the builders of the ugly wall that cuts 
in half the once great city of Berlin? 

Or of the tank commanders who crushed 
the revolt of the Hungarian patriots, many 
of them boys and girls in their teens, in the 
streets of Budapest. 

The speaker was Bohdan Lewandowski of 
Red Poland. He is one of the new genera- 


Communist 
masters, instead of Nazis. 

Lewandowski was not speaking of Berlin 
or Budapest—or Warsaw. 

He was discussing Angola, 
province of Portugal. 

It is one of the areas of Africa that has 
never been given its independence. And the 
104 members of the U.N. General Assembly 
had come back to New York, after a long 
Christmas recess, almost solely to browbeat 
Portugal into “freeing” Angola. 

What the United Nations should have been 
discussing, if colonialism was on the agenda, 
was Communist colonialism. 

In Lewandowski’s country, for example, 
the Soviets keep 28 million Poles under their 
thumb only by the bayonets of the Red 
army. 

And the subjugated Poles have plenty of 
company. 

Last year, the Assembly of Captive Euro- 
pean Nations, issued a booklet on the new 
Red colonialism, Since 1939, it pointed out, 
41 nations that were once western colonies 
have gained their freedom. 

More than 800 mililon people live in those 
newly independent lands. 

In the same period, however, the U.S.S.R. 
and Red Chinese have assembled a vast em- 
pire that embraces almost as many people 
as the West has freed. 

The list includes: 


an oversea 


Since ACEN compiled this list, Cuba has 
been added to the Communist bag. In ad- 
dition, the U.S.S.R. has annexed East Poland, 
and its 12,775,000 people. 

Chinese Communists, by force of arms not 


of the vast Red prison camp. 

Many Americans do not realize that at 
least half the people in the U.S.S.R. are 
not “Russians,” at all. The Soviet Union 
has swallowed up nearly a dozen nations and 
nationalities—some with a history that goes 
back more than 1,000 years. 

Moscow did not snuff out Ukrainian inde- 
pendence until 1920, long after the October 
revolution. Georgia held out until 1921. 

And Turkestan, in Central Asia, fought 
ae U.S.S.R. and the Red army until 
1924, 

Moscow is very touchy about these captive 
Peoples inside her own borders. Why? Be- 
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cause many of them still hate the Rus- 
sians, 

They are a potential fifth column capable 
of inflicting great damage to the U.S.S.R. 

Once, in the U.N., Canadian Prime Min- 
ister John Diefenbaker rubbed this raw spot 
when he criticized the U.S.S.R. for demand- 
ing an immediate end to “colonial regimes". 
He quoted Soviet Premier Khrushehev's 
remark: 

“It will always be the Soviet stand * * * 
that countries should establish systeme 
of their own free will and choosing.” 

“What of Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia,” 
Liefenbaker asked. “What of freedom-loving 
Ukrainians and other Eastern European peo- 
ples. I ask Mr. Khrushchey to give these 
nations under his domination the right of 
free elections.” 

His statement was blacked out in the 
Soviet press. 

But Radio Liberty in Munich repeated it 
for several days in broadcasts aimed at the 
Ukraine. Apparently the word got through, 

The reaction was volcanic. 

Communist Ukrainian newspapers un- 
leashed a savage attack on the Canadian. 
Radio Kiev made the air blue with its abuse 
of him. So did 10 other provincial radio 
stations. 

Protest rallies were organized. Prominent 
Ukrainian authors and artists were dragged 
out to throw rocks at him, but their words 
were often suspiciously wide of the mark. 

The U.S.S.R.’s restless satellites and cap- 
tive people are its Achilles’ heel, some be- 
eve. But does the West exploit this 
weakness? 

No, it doesn’t. Until recently, Voice of 
America beamed only one 15-minute program 
a day to Soviet Central Asia. It was in 
Uzbek. 

Nothing in their own tongue was broad- 
cast to the Kazakhs, Turkmenians, Kirghiz, 
or Taezhiks. 

BBC was also silent. 

Only Radio Liberation broadcast to them 
in all five main languages. But its signal 
is weak, and often jammed by the Soviets. 

Representative DANIEL J. FLOOD, Pennsyl- 
vania Democrat, has one suggestion. He 
wants to establish a special House Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations to keep the spot- 
light on the new Communist colonialism. 

He introduced a bill for it March 8, 1961. 

So far, it has gone nowhere. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., February 15, 1962 
Hon, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLoop: My organiza- 
tion is behind you 100 percent in support 
of H.R. 21i. This is indeed a needed com- 
mittee. I only wish the Kennedy adminis- 
tration would formulate a strong “win” 
policy against the spread of godless inter- 
national communism so as to make your 
proposal even more effective. The grassroot 
conservative movement now sweeping this 
country wants to see some positive action 
toward freeing the enslaved nations. We 
are tired of words. We are tired of our 
leaders talking about repealing the Connally 
amendment. We are tired of seeing Com- 
munist sympathizers like William Arthur 
Wieland and Ralph Bunch appointed to posi- 
tions in our Government, much less posi- 
tions that could spell disaster for the se- 
curity of our Nation. 

Again I commit myself to full support of 
H.R. 211. 

Please place my name on your mailing 
list. 

I am sincerely, 
Gary C. Harris, 


February 28 
An American Triumph 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
tremendously proud of Lt. Col. John 
Glenn. His epochal flight of last week 
ranks with the greatest feats of Ameri- 
can history. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I desire to include an editorial 
which appeared in the Morning Call of 
February 21, a newspaper published in 
Allentown, Pa. The said editorial re- 
fiects the feelings of all of us about this 
great American and his accomplish- 
ment. The editorial is as follows: 

In all this Nation's history there have 
been few days like yesterday. 1 

Never have as many Americans prayed 
so fervently and at the same time for one 
thing: The safety of the first of their coun- 
trymen to be hurled into space for an orbi- 
tal ride that took him 160 miles above the 
earth and three times around the world in 
4 hours and 56 minutes. 

Only when a cruel enemy has been con- 
quered have there been as many simul- 
taneous cheers and hushed words of thanks 
as there were when word was flashed into 
almost every home and office and factory 
that Lt. Col. John Glenn was safely back 
and on the deck of an American destroyer, 
a hale and hearty astronaut. 

Every bit of the way, from the earliest 
laboratory experiments until the space ship 
was picked up from the sea, the journey was 
an American triumph, a proud one in which 
many shared. 

Not for a moment from the time he en- 
tered the capsule was Colonel Glenn alone. 
Many millions were with him on every inch 
of his 81,000-mile flight through a chart- 
less new sea. The way he and his country- 
men elected to make the journey permitted 
the world to share the fireball ride, 

There never was a trip quite like this 
one. Others credited with traveling sub- 
stantially the same route went alone and 
in secret. They reported their travels when 
they returned. 

America’s astronaut, now deservedly its 
newest hero, took the world with him. He 
crowded even the most timid into his tiny 
capsule and piloted them on a 5-mile-a- 
second magic carpet odyssey that passed 
from dawn to dark and from winter to sum- 
mer three times in little more than half 
a normal working day. 

He took time out from the controls and 
gauges to describe what he saw as an 1,800 
mile vista flashed by in a glimpse. He told 
them that in an all-encompassing view the 
State of Florida looks just as it does on a 
map. He even remembered to thank the 
Australians who turned on the millions of 
lights of Perth as a gesture of good will and 
good luck. 

This was as brave and as remarkable an 
adventure of man as history ever has au- 
thenticated. Every step of it is clearly and 
indelibly written in infinite detail to pro- 
vide background for others that will be even 
more daring. Many of the doubts, the rid- 
dies and the mysteries of space have been 
answered. Many more still are to be re- 
solved. 
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Colonel Glenn has convincingly demon- 
strated that many can survive travel 
through outer space. For any who may 
have doubted, this Nation has proved it has 
the knowledge and the skills to provide him 
with the necessary vehicles. What's more, 
it also has the courage, the patience, the 
heart and the spirit. 


Which Road for Transportation: Private 
Management or——?—Part VII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following interview with Dr. Dewey An- 
derson, executive director of the Public 
Affairs Institute in Washington, D.C., 
is one in a series of nine published first 
in Traffic World magazine and now re- 
printed in a booklet. I commend this, 
and the other eight, to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

INTERVIEW SEVEN 


(Norx.— Dr. Dewey Anderson is executive 
director of the Public Affairs Institute, of 
Washington, D.C. an independent non- 
profit research tion which draws its 
support from a number of individuals rep- 
resenting a cross-section of business, edu- 
cation and government, and labor organiza- 
tions, including the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. Against a background of 
15 years of interest in and study of public 
affairs, Dr. Anderson's brief statement of his 
views is of interest. Dr. Anderson first offers 
a general statement on the situation of the 
railroads.) : 

Too often those interested in solving the 
financial management and operational prob- 
lems confronting our rallroads forget its fun- 
damental character and importance to the 
Nation. Railroads are a service industry. 
They use their own and public property. 
They operate under Government franchises 
by which they are given certain exclusive 
privileges and for which they make certain 
concessions and abide by certain regula- 
tions imposed upon them. 

Railroads are common carriers. They can- 
not refuse business, nor discontinue services 
or abandon trackage and facilities without 
express permission of the Government. They 
are subject to Government control and even 
to Government operation in case of national 
emergency. For railroads are regarded as 
essential to the very life of the Nation both 
in peace and war. 

Yet railroads are private business. They 
are owned by stockholders who properly ex- 
pect management to produce net rvenue 
above operating expenses. They are de- 
pendent on the banks and capital markets 
for the means of conducting dally business 
and developing new Operations just as are 
other corporations. 

With these fundamentals in mind, I ad- 
dress myself to the questions asked. 

A number of studies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment's policy and role in the transpor- 
tation field are underway, suggesting that 
there fs a conviction that the time is ripe for 
answers to some basic questions. First. Is 
there any validity to the suggestion which 
has been made that the antitrust laws could 
wee the present scheme of Federal regu- 

tion? 
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From long experience with antitrust oper- 
ations through my service as executive di- 
rector of the Temporary National Economic 
Committee (TNEC) Iam convinced that de- 
spite delays, confusions, and sometimes 
baffling experiences with ICC regulation, 
railroad management and labor, and as- 
suredly the public, are better served by the 
regulation of an independent public agen- 


- cy than they Would be by actions of an At- 


torney General through the prosecuting arm 
of the Administration. The problem is not 
one of prosecution, but of achieving work- 
able cooperation through consultation in 


-which the public interest is safeguarded by 


law and ICC administration of it. 

Assuming that the present policy of regu- 
lation is to be continued, are there any 
areas where it could be lessened? 

The setup and operation of the ICC stand 
in need of fundamental improvement. First, 
because the problems and workload have 
multiplied since the agency was formed, and 
neither its organization, personnel, nor 
budget Is sufficient to meet them. More im- 
portant is the need to streamline the work 
within the ICC. It is easy to criticize from 
the outside, of course, but from close ob- 
servation and some direct contact with the 
agency and its officers I am certain that an 
efficiency study would materially reduce 
timelags, cut out overlapping functions, 
shore up weak aspects of the work, and im- 
prove regulation. The human factor will still 
remain, and criticisms of the past are still 
altogether too true that salaries are not 
comparable with those in the industry it- 
self, and such material considerations, 
coupled with the political aspect of appoint- 
ment making, have not always given us the 
quality of leadership needed. I do not favor 
drastic changes in regulatory procedures or 
regulatory powers before this streamlining 
has occurred. 

Does the Public Affairs Institute favor gov- 
ernment ownership of transportation? 

While the Public Affairs Institute has no 
Official way to express a single view of its 
sponsors and staff, I feel confident that none 
among us seeks government ownership of 
the railroads. 

If we accept the idea of a transportation 
system partly free enterprise and partly reg- 
ulated, what steps can be taken to halt the 
further expansion of regulation? 

There is such an abundance of informa- 
tion resulting from recent investigations 
by Congress and the Government, and still 
more to come from studies now being made, 
that no quick answer should be given to the 
question of how we may put the brakes 
on efforts to further regulate and straight- 
jacket the railroads. The ICC is making 
some progress as it is, in such redefinition of 
the intent of the 1958 Transportation Act 
by its recent rulings on plans III and IV 
on TOFC. 

Is there need, now, to equalize the com- 
petitive situation as between the railroads 
and the air, water and motor carrier in- 
dustries which operate over federally sup- 
ported facilities and, for the future, between 
the airlines and the motor carriers of 
property? 

This leads into the next question of how 
to bring about greater equalization between 
the various forms of transportation, rall, 
air, water and road. Strictly in economic 
terms, each form of transportation should 
start on the same scratch line and be sub- 
jected to the same rules as to safety, public 
convenience and use of public facilities, so 
that their inherent advantages and sound 
operations would alone express their relative 
value. But we are not dealing in any such 
terms anymore, if we ever did. Subsidy 
has crept in all along the line so that today 
we cannot judge precisely its role in favor 
or against any one form of transportation. 
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The ICC has begun to understand this and 
in the rulings just referred to is saying in 
effect that each form of transportation 
should be allowed to make proper use of 
its technological and managerial peculiari- 
ties or advantages. Any new ruling on this 
fundamental question may have to await 
action of the Congress. But under the 1958 
act, the ICC should seek such equalization 
as will enable each kind of on 
to render its service at reasonable profit and 
with full efficiency. 

Will greater freedom of competition 
achieve the stated purpose of the national 
transportation policy—a system adequate 
to the postal, commercial and defense needs 
of the country? 

I believe in real competition as the way 
to conduct our transportation business. For 
in it will be found the greatest savings to 
the consumer, the most efficient use of 
equipment, the largest volume of traffic 
movement, the best chance for labor to 
share in maximum productivity, and the 
best service to the public. If artificial re- 
straints that serve no real social purpose 
are removed, competition by itself will go 
a long way to provide the transport system 
we need both for defense and peacetime 
uses. 

It is suggested that one phase of study by 
the Government should be the each 
segment of the tion industry 
should play. Would the institute favor al- 
location of traffic by any means other than 
competition? 

No artificial or arbitrary allocation of traf- 
fic between the various forms of transporta- 
tion could ever work without friction and a 
burden of uneconomic costs being saddled 
on the public. 

In view of one contract worked out be- 
tween dock operators and stevedores on the 
Pacific coast under which part of the sav- 
ings from automation or improved working 
rules goes to the union in cash payments, 
should there be a study of the equities to 
be observed in formulating such agreements? 

There is a very real and unsolved problem 
in transportation respecting the introduc- 
tion and use of laborsaving devices and sys- 
tems which are promoting automation. 
While labor is on record as encouraging such 
improvements, for only as they come are the 
railroads able to gain a bigger share of traf- 
fic, the impact of these innovations has not 
been well cushioned. Many workers have 
lost their jobs entirely, or their work has 
been degraded with resultant lowered earn- 
ings as a result. What is needed Is a system 
for the utmost transferability from one road 
to another and between divisions on the 
same road. For those who lose their jobs, 
adequate severance pay is a must, and in 
addition the Government should be encour- 
aged to develop a retraining and reem- 
ployment system in which transportation 
management and workers participate. Such 
a move as that of the Pacific coast longshore- 
men and shippers to divide technological 
gains is in the right direction, 

Does the Institute favor a working rela- 
tionship between the departments of the 
Federal Government dealing with labor and 
the regulatory agencies, so that pricing of 
labor and of service is coordinated? 

But the wages of workers in transporta- 
tion and the rules under which they do their 
work are best left to collective bargaining 
between management and labor, with pres- 
ent machinery of government available to 
protect the public. Any artificial or arbi- 
trary pricing of labor by an outside agency 
would introduce a foreign element that can 
only complicate the situation, 


Should the Reorganization Act be amended 
to make it clear that reorganization plans 
sent by the President to Congress should deal 
only with agencies in the executive branch 
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or with executive agencies entrusted by Con- 
gress to the independent agencies? 

As to the final question whether the Re- 
organization Act should be amended to limit 
its automatic effects to agencies in the ex- 
ecutive branch, my answer is affirmative. The 
independent agencies set up by the Congress 
under special legislation are in somewhat 
different relationship than the creations of 
the executive branch. They have developed 
history of experience and an accumulation 
of administrative orders which have become 
ingrained in agency life. They are in need 
of overhauling all right. But the Congress 
has a direct stake in their reorganization 
and the President’s suggestions should re- 
quire congressional review and action be- 
fore becoming effective. 


New York Times Comments on Federal 


Union Idea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr, Speaker, the New 
York Times beginning January 8, pub- 
lished a series of three editorials on the 
Atlantic Convention which explored the 
possibility of a permanent union of free 
peoples. This is a significant and hope- 
ful proposal, and I invite my colleagues 
to read excerpts from these editorials: 

A More PERFECT UNION? 


Will this convention be merely another 
talk session, full of good words and friendly 
gestures but ineffective? It need not be. 
To that doughty crusader for Atlantic union, 
Clarence K. Streit, this meeting bears some 
resemblance to a gathering in Philadelphia 
in 1787, which was also without formal 
power but which produced the American 
Constitution and the Union of these States. 
The proposed Atlantic union has now 
reached a stage where it is wrestling with 
the same problems—namely, trade and com- 
merce, reliable currencies, and contractual 
relationship—that threatened the 13 Col- 
onies in 1787. NATO is a military response 
to today’s crisis just as the Common Market 
is an economic response. Under the NATO 
treaty 15 nations are pledged to “encourage 
economic collaboration between any or all 
of them.” 

The Paris deliberations will last in their 
first phase until January 20, and will be 
resumed, if all goes well, a few weeks later, 
possibly in the United States—and perhaps 
in Philadelphia. They cannot be expected to 
produce anything resembling the U.S. Con- 
stitution, nor would such a document now be 
acceptable to the 15 member countries, our 
own included. 

But it is worth while to talk things over 
in this context and it is particularly worth 
while for private citizens, not bound by 
governmental decisions but still representa- 
tive of public opinion, to talk them over. In 
essentials we move toward greater unity. 
The gay and poignant distinctions of cul- 
ture will, we hope, last for endless genera- 
tions. But it is time to begin consolidating 
the Atlantic community in every way we 
can—and article 2 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty points to important ways that have 
not yet been sufficiently used: the promo- 
tion of economic (as distinct from strictly 
military) interconnection between all the 
members of NATO, by mutually “strength- 
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ening their free institutions” and “by pro- 
moting conditions of stability” among them. 


ATLANTIC UNION ON THE MARCH 


The vision of an Atlantic union that be- 
gan to take shape with the revolution in 
American foreign policy that created the 
North Atlantic alliance is gaining increased 
momentum and more concrete outline at 
the Atlantic Convention in Paris, There the 
semiofficial delegates have agreed on the 
urgent need for further steps toward the 
political, economic, and military integration 
of the alliance’s 15 member nations. : 

Among the most outspoken advocates of 
such steps is former Secretary of State 
Christian A. Herter, cochairman of the 
American delegation, Mr. Herter warns 
against waiting for “some great catastrophe 
to produce the necessary compression of na- 
tional sovereignties” and urges a “cour- 
ageous act of faith” to propel the vision 
toward reality. But the most concrete pro- 
posals along that line are submitted by 
former Belgian Premier Paul van Zeeland, 
who calls for a “true Atlantic organization” 
based on an Atlantic Economic Community 
or Common Market and a renewed, rejuve- 
nated, and reinforced North Atlantic alllance 
with both a cabinet and a parliament wield- 
ing real powers. Others advance similar pro- 
posals, including in particular the transfor- 
mation of the European Common Market in- 
to an Atlantic Common Market embracing 
the United States. 

But the difficulties encountered by the 
European economic community in reaching 
a common agricultural policy, in agreeing 
even on the principles of political integra- 
tion and in dealing with Britain’s applica- 
tion for membership warn that a full-fledged 
Atlantic union would face even greater 
obstacles, That is why Mr. Herter himself 
holds that any steps that are taken must not 
outrun the ability of western peoples to 
accept the implications of integration—a 
factor that handicapped the first suggestions 
for an Atlantic federal union. Sound At- 
lantic unity, he cautions, must be built on 
a firm economic and military basis; and 
while we must also push for political ties, 
such ties must mark not the beginning but 
the crowning achievement of union. 

This is, in effect, the same functional 
approach toward union which Europe has 
adopted after more ambitious plans had 
failed. It is all the more necessary because 
any suggestion of even a partial surrender 
of American sovereignty still meets the most 
determined opposition. Even President 
Kennedy’s liberalized trade program, which 
includes neither our joining the European 
Common Market nor altering our concepts 
of political sovereignty, faces a hard uphill 
battle in Congress. So does the conversion 
of NATO into a fourth atomic power. 

But, as again shown in Paris, the idea of 
Atlantic union is on the march. It has 
already produced not only the North Atlan- 
tic alliance itself but also such vital in- 
stitutions as the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, which has, just 
formed a primarily Atlantic $6 billion pool 
to stabilize currencies, and various unof- 
ficial organizations dedicated to like ends. 
Years of work and study will be required 
before the goal is reached; but the goal is 
no longer utopian and begins to look like 
a historic inevitability. 


BLUEPRINT FOR ATLANTIC UNION 

After 2 weeks of deliberation the At- 
lantic Convention, consisting of about a 
hundred semiofficial delegates from the 15 
North Atlantic allies, has now drafted the 
first internationally agreed proposal for con- 
verting the vision of an Atlantic Union into 
practical reality. This blueprint is laid 
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down in a unanimously adopted “declara- 
tion of Paris” which calls on the Allies to 
create within the next decade a “true At- 
lantic community” with joint executive, 
parliamentary and judicial institutions. 

The declaration goes far beyond President 
Kennedy’s projected trade partnership with 
the European Economic Community and con- 
templates joint action not only in trade but 
in all political, economic, military and cul- 
tural affairs. However, the delegates agreed 
with their chairman, former Secretary of 
State Herter, that the convention should not 
get too far ahead of public opinion at home. 
For that reason they sought to build as far 
as possible on existing institutions and to 
follow a functional approach to union with- 
out neglecting the ultimate goal. 

The declaration of Paris is a starting point 
on which to build the reality of a NATO 
extended far beyond its present military em- 
phasis to include still closer economic and 
political collaboration throughout the At- 
lantic community. Atlantic union, though 
still far off, can no longer be dismissed as 
an idle dream. 


The Indiana Dunes and Harbor in Lake 
County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Public Lands are 
holding hearings on Senator PAUL DOUG- 
Las’ save-the-dunes bill. 

The following is a statement which I 
made before this committee on Mon- 
day of this week: 

Tue INDIANA DUNES AND HARBOR IN LAKE 

County 


(Statement of Hon. Ray J. MADDEN, a Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the First 
Congressional District of Indiana, before 
the Subcommittee on Public Lands, In- 
terlor and Insular Affairs Committee of 
the Senate) 


Mr. Mappen. Mr. Chairman, I represent 
the largest industrial congresional district 
in the United States. There are three major 
steel mills in the Calumet region of Indiana, 
the Inland, Youngstown, Carnegie Illinois, 
and a number of other steel fabricating 
mills. We have the refineries of all of the 
major oil companies and several hundred 
more industries, large and small. 

Lake County, by the way, comprises the 
First Congressional District of Indiana—as 
Representative of that area Iam very much 
alarmed from the standpoint of unemploy- 
ment. 

In 1946, and that was the first year after 
World War II, the manufacture of steel was 
at its height. At that time, the mills only 
occasionally would operate 100 percent. 

In the last few years, the steel mills in my 
area have on occasion been down to 46 per- 
cent. Automation coming in, during the 
last 7 or 8 years has thrown thousands not 
only out of work but also on part time, 3 
days a week, 2 days a week, 4 days a week. 
A man, at the head of the family, when he is 
working part time is out of the purchasing 
market because his purchasing is confined 
to food, clothing, rent, and the bare neces- 
sities of life. I was interested in the tele- 
gram read by Senator Doveras from Joseph 
Germano, director of the Chicago Northern 
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Indiana Steelworkers Union opposing the 
proposed harbor at Burns Ditch. 

Now, I am very much in favor of a harbor 
for northern Indiana, but I am interested in 
seeing that the harbor is located in a place 
where it can serve industry that is already 
operating. 

I have already gotten a favorable report on 
my resolution from the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the House authorizing an Army 
Engineers study and survey for a harbor lo- 
cated in the area of Whitting, and East Chi- 
cago, and Hammond in the northeast corner 
of Lake County. 

BIBLE. That would be Lake 
County and that would be west of Porter 
County. Is that correct? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. Right up near the Illi- 
nois line, where the port would be in close 
proximity there for shipping down through 
the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Senator BIE. What is the position of 
that particular legislation now, Congress- 
man MADDEN? 

You say you have made a request to 
the s 

Mr. Mappen. The Public Works Commit- 
tee of the House has already favorably 
acted on the request for an engineers’ sur- 
vey and it is a matter now as to when the 
Appropriations Committee will authorize 
money for the survey. 

I appeared in Indianapolis last August, 
when the Army Engineers hearings were 
held down there. I mentioned then, and 
I am going to repeat to this Committee, 
there seems to be something rather myster- 
ious about the report that the Army Engi- 
neers issued in October 1960 on this pro- 
posed harbor at Burns Ditch. For some rea- 
son or other that report was withdrawn. I 
do not know what pressures were brought 
to bear for the Army Engineers to recall 
and nullify that report. According to that 
report, the figures revealed from the Army 
Engineers are as follows, and, they arè not 
Ray MappeEn’s figures. 

I will read: According to the Army Engi- 
neers report 97.3 percent of the future bene- 
fits coming from this proposed harbor at 
Burns Ditch will go to two steel companies; 
namely, Midwest, a wholly owned subsidiary 
of National Steel and the adjacent proposed 
construction of Bethlehem Steel Co. 

On page 19, paragraph 57 of the report— 
now, listen to this—it states that the esti- 
mated total average annual benefit will be 
$8,157,000. Of this amount cargo or ship- 
ping, exclusive of the steel mill operation, 
will account for only $217,000. 

Now, that is the Army Engineers report 
of October 1960. The shipping that would 
come from all of central Indiana and 
southern Indiana, would amount to $217,000 
as compared with $8,157,000. The latter 
figure would be the shipping of the two 
proposed steel mills. 

I fail to see, Mr. Chairman, the justif- 
cation for the expenditure of millions of 
dollars of public money to provide a harbor 
and a port for the exclusive benefit of two 
wealthy and powerful steel mills. 

Now, in Lake County—the Carnegie IIli- 
nois Steel, Inland, and Youngstown have 
their harbors and did not ask the Govern- 
ment or State of Indiana to finance them. 
Of course, I do not want to cast an asper- 
sion but there seems to be some kind of 
powerful interest behind this situation. 

In Congress, working along with other col- 
leagues for several terms for the St. Lawrence 
Waterway project we had difficulty in getting 
results. Then in 1953, a very distinguished 
industrialist by the name of George Hum- 
phrey became the Secretary of the Treasury 
and it did not take long for favorable action 
to start on the St. Lawrence Waterway. May- 
be Mr. Humphrey of the National Steel Co./ 
might have something to do with this ter- 
rific publicity and organization behind the 
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Burns Ditch Port project to provide a harbor 
to accommodate his and the proposed adja- 
cent steel mills. 

Mr. Chairman, I think there is good eyi- 
dence to indicate that because of the char- 
acter of the lake itself, this proposed port 
down at Burns Ditch might be a white 
elephant from the standpoint of sandfill and 
sand drift at the southern tip of Lake 
Michigan. 

U.S. Senator Daniel Webster made a spe- 
cial trip from Washington in July 1836, to 
Michigan City to attend a big celebration 
on opening the original shipping harbor at 
this southern tip of Lake Michigan—the 
Congress had spent considerable money on 
way back 130 years ago for a port at Michi- 
gan City. For a period of 50 years thereafter 
Congress from time to time appropriated 
money to clean out the sandfill and drift 
at the Michigan City port. 

Army engineers report of October 1960 
revealed there is a north-to-south wind- 
sweep down that lake of about 500 miles. 
Mariners or sailors on that lake will testify 
that there is no body of water where there 
are higher waves and more sand drift than 
into the south tip of Lake Michigan. 

It would be a terrific expense to keep a 
port of that type operating at that particu- 
lar location. 

Now, somebody here stated this morning 
that there were trainloads of sand hauled 
from the dunes in to make beaches in Chi- 
cago. Yes. Why? 

Right in that area, because of the terrific 
sand deposits caused by storms with a 500- 
mile sweep is the reason we have the sand 
dunes at the southern tip of Lake Michigan. 

That is what made the dunes. 

_ That is why there is not a spot in the world 
like the Indiana Dunes. 

And it has been brought out in our hear- 
ing, In the Army Engineers report of 1960, 
that there would be a shifting back and 
forth, east and west, of the sand silt there. 
Imagine what that will do to the park that 
we have there now, Indiana Dunes State 
Park. 

Steel mill waste and pollution would spoil 
the water and beaches for miles surrounding 
the Indiana State Park. 

I happen to have experience, as far as 
parks on the south shore of Lake Michigan 
are concerned. Back in 1935 and 1936, I 
was city comptroller at Gary, and we had 
a public beach there, and still have it. 

The citizens of Gary can hardly enjoy it 
because of the influx of people coming from 
Chicago. We are right in the shadow of six 
million people in the Chicago area. And I 
do think that the time has come when we 
had better start paying a little attention to 
future generations and people coming from 
some other place for recreation. 

Now, they say that there are many miles 
of sand around that Lake Michigan shores; 
but the port that I am interested in, and 
the chamber of commerce at Hammond, and 
the chamber of commerce at East Chicago, 
and Whiting, and the mayor of Hammond, 
Gary, East Chicago, and Whiting—they are 
very much interested in the port right there 
where there is plenty of industrial business 
and shipping right now. 

Why, we have a township relief loaf in 
Lake County of people working only part 
time and unemployed in our steel mills to- 
day. With automation, what is going to 
happen if two great mills start operating 12 
miles east of us? 

Workers will flock in from all areas of the 
country to work in those mills. We are go- 
ing to increase our relief roll problem. 

I have received thousands of letters on 
this matter of the sand dunes. I received 
these letters not only from my area, but 
from Indiana and also from the Chicago 
district, They all ask that something be 
done in order to preserve the Indiana Dunes 
for future generations. 
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Before I terminate my remarks I think it 
might be well to read an editorial from 
James DeLaurier, publisher of the Ham- 
mond Times, in regard to what the Inland 
Steel had to say about the harbor at Burns 
Ditch. I will read part of this editorial. 

And it says that one of the more sig- 
nificant voices opposing a port in Indiana 
at the Burns Ditch area of Porter County 
was unheard, although on the record—at 
the Army Engineers hearing in Indianapolis 
last August was the Inland Steel Co. 

It opposes the site in Porter County, that 
is, Burns Ditch, and it was set forth in a 
written statement, submitted in behalf of 
the company for the hearing record, by Del- 
mar W. Johnson, vice president of research- 
ing and planning. 

It placed in the record, although not read 
at the hearing, and it said, to begin with, 
Johnson makes clear that Inland has a valid 
interest in the Porter County area. 

Now, they own land there, where it is pro- 
posed to locate the port. Since 1919 In- 
land has owned more than 800 acres of land, 
including the mill shoreland from the Lake 
Porter County line, east toward Ogden. This 
property has been held and has continued 
to be held for the purpose of building a 
steel plant with harbor connections, John- 
son points out. 

Actual maps locating the proposed port's 
future extension to the southwest show 
the harbor line touching the southeast 
corner of the Inland Steel property of U.S. 
12. Inland's statement declares that the 
October 1960—that is the Army Engineers 
report—that, for some mysterious reason was 
recalled, Inland states, and Inland's state- 
ment declares that the October 1960, interim 
report, submitted by the Army Engineers, 
estimates that oversea general cargo would 
amount to only 160,000 tons a year by the 
10th year after the harbor is built. That is 
aiter the proposed Burns Ditch Port is com- 
pleted. And only 370,000 tons a year by 
the end of 50 years. Now, that comes from 
the Army Engineers report of 1960, as far as 
the future shipping down into central In- 
diana from a port at that particular is con- 
cerned. 

In contrast, the annual water borne ton- 
nage for the steel mills, proposed to be built 
at the site, would run into 10 million tons 
per year. This, Inland says, would mean 
that the State and Federal Government to- 
gether would be investing $74 million mainly 
for the benefit of two private steel com- 
panies, but even this tonnage, Inland says, 
will be negligible until blast furnaces and 
steel furnaces are installed. Inland says 
that they appear to be some distance away. 

Inland states it takes note that Hammond, 
Whiting, and East Chicago, have urged Con- 
gressman Ray Mappen to petition the Army 
Engineers for a study of what came to be 
known as the Tri-City Port, which would 
extend along the shores of the three cities 
and would be created of a long breakwater 
between existing breakwaters in south Chi- 
cago and the Indiana harbor. 

That is the port I am talking about, which 
is now before the House of Representatives. 

Furthermore, Inland points out the Monon 
Railroad is going ahead with plans to im- 
prove the harbor at Michigan City at its own 
expense, which would provide a port for 
handling bulk and general cargo. 

That comes from the Inland Steel. 
asked the Army Engineers to disapprove the 
Burns Ditch site until a study can be made 
of the Tri-City area. Somebody told me 
that there is an Army Engineers report com- 
ing out here in the next few days, pending 
this hearing. 

Senator BLE. They will testify in full 
when 

Mr. Mappen. I would like to have the Army 
Engineers defer until they make a study of 
the Tri-City Harbor where there is industry 
already established and where it could op- 
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erate once we build a good harbor there 
with plenty of business right from indus- 
try that is operating in this locality already. 

“This is the first time that Inland or any 
other major steel company in Lake County 
has taken a position on the recent proposal 
for building a port of Indiana at Burns 
Ditch. There is some feeling that Lake 
County steel mills have refrained from 
speaking out on the Burns Ditch site ques- 
tion in the past for fear it might seem they 
were taking a dog-in-the-manager atti- 
tude.” End of quote from Hammond Times. 

Well, the telegrams that were read here 
this morning from the leaders of the mill 
workers in the Calumet region, that they 
are against it because thousands of families 
are having a hard time making a living on 
3 days a week and the three steel mills op- 
erating in Lake County today, all of this 
should be taken into account. ~ 

As I have said, I have received thousands 
of letters regarding this matter, and I am 
going to read one very briefly to you and 
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rte letter comes from Chicago and is 
dated February 21. I received it Saturday. 

“To Congressman Ray J. MADDEN, House of 
Representatives: 

“Sm: This is perhaps the last oppor- 
tunity to save or lose one of nature’s jewels, 
God's gifts to the American people, the In- 
diana Sand Dunes. 

“Knowing how precious Is your time, Sir, 
I shall put my appeal to you as short as 

ble. 

“1. I am pledging for conservation of the 
area along Michigan Lake eastern shore, In- 
diana Sand Dunes, not for my personal in- 
terests, having none and being too old to 
have any, just for the health, fresh air, bene- 
fit, and happiness of the future genera- 
tions of millions of Americans in the Mid- 
west. 

“2. In my long life I have found only two 
such spots of natural beauty: 

“One is the Kurish Neringa (Nehrung) or 
Little Sahara on the eastern shores of the 
Baltic Sea in Lithuania, alas now cut off 
from the free world by the Soviet Iron Cur- 
tain. The other one is the Indiana Sand 
Dunes, and the only one left for the free 
world. There is no other spot in this hemi- 
sphere like Michigan Lake shores. A large 
part of the dunes is spoiled and destroyed 
forever already by industry. Sand Dunes is 
the last piece of a jewel left intact, and being 
already destroyed in two vital places: at the 
Burns Ditch and in the Dunes Acres region. 

“3. It took nature centuries to build one 
sand dune, yet it takes one day only for a 
bulldozer to destroy it, and dozens of bull- 
dozers are at work there already. What the 
interested-in-destruction people say, is just 
bunk. Workers in Porter County would 
rather go by car, bus, or electric train a 
few miles farther and work in steel mills 
and come back to Porter County homes 
with fresh air and healthy happy families. 

“4, Lots of people from other lands com- 
plain that Americans do not appreciate real 
beauty and are bent on destruction of 
nature. The ugly industrial sections of 
cities and towns tend to testify to it and 
the insistency of these interested in build- 
ing their mills and factories exactly in the 
rest of unspoiled area, confirms it. How- 
ever, the energetic resistance of people of 
the Midwest, the heroic struggle of the Save 
the Dunes Committee, and the sympathetic 
attitude of many Senators and Congressmen 
witness to it that Americans are not the 
nation of sheep as some author called them. 

“6. Sir, it is so easy to spoll nature and 
spread blight and find arguments for such 
inglorious acts. Yet, I may assure you, the 
posterity will build monuments of gratitude 
not to those who have built factories and 
slums with accompanying foul air and dis- 
eases, Only will build to those who cared for 
health and happiness of theirs and their 
children. Your CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS 
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have stated that only one-half of one-third 
of an inch of sea and lake shores are left 
for every citizen of the United States, and, 
remember, population is growing fast, and 
sources for fresh air and recreation are rap- 
idly diminishing. 

“Let my weak voice be one in a choir of 
many thousands. Save the dunes.” 

Mr. Mappen. I want to thank the commit- 
tee for your attention. 

Senator Bere. Thank you very much, 
Congressman Mappen. I understand your 
position. 

I have no questions. 

Senator DworsHak? 

Senator DworsHaxk. No questions. 

Senator BLE. Senator Lone? 

Senator Lona. No questions. 

Senator BIBLE. Thank you very much, 
Congressman Mappen, Let's withhold our 
applause until the hearing is completed. 


The Many Thousands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. TOM V. MOOREHEAD 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. MOOREHEAD of Ohio. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the fact that some 
among us, who should know better, 
would downgrade our country, I com- 
mend to readers everywhere an editorial 
appearing in the Wall Street Journal, 


y. 
The last paragraph thereof should be 
read and ‘reread by those who some- 
times, for one reason or another, choose 
to accentuate the negative. 
The editorial is as follows: 
THE Many THOUSANDS 


Part of the appeal of Lieutenant Colonel 
Glenn's remarks before the joint session of 
Congress lay in their simplicity and natural- 
ness. But part of it, too, lay in the una- 
bashed way in which he stated an obvious 
truth so easily lost in more learned orations. 

In the flight of Friendship 7, he remarked, 
“many thousands of people were involved. 
Civilian contractors and subcontractors in 
many different fields, many elements, civil- 
fans, Civil Service and military all blending 
their efforts. * * * It has involved a cross- 
cut of American endeavor with many differ- 
ent disciplines cooperating toward a common 
objective.” 

This is perception as well as modesty. 
And it would do none of us any harm to re- 
fleet on Who these many thousands are. 

Some of them, of course, were plainly seen 
on television that famous Tuesday; we were 
all made aware of the vast organization that 
contributed to the day's success. But that 
which was seen was only a tiny fraction of 
the whole, and the unseen was no less 
important. 

Take the reference to the military. There 
have been times when the public impression 
of the Pentagon was that of a battlefield 
for disastrous service rivalries. The obtuse- 
ness of the “military mind” is now almost 
a literary cliche. Yet this successful ven- 
ture not only demanded cooperation among 
the services, in the best sense of that word, 
but it would have been impossible if the 
military mind did not also embrace men of 
intelligence, educated skill, and vision. 

Or take the allusion to “contractors and 
subcontractors.” It takes nothing away 
from the space agency's achievement in co- 
ordinating the whole effort to the 
role played by private enterprise, Not only 
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was most of the equipment made by private 
companies, large and small, but the solution 
to many of the Important technical prob- 
lems came out of private research labora- 
tories. 

Here, indeed, “many diferent disciplines” 
of knowledge contributed. If there is one 
area where we do surpass the Russians it is 
in the field of instrumentation and com- 
munications; this was made possible by the 
work of our telephone and radio companies 
in advancing the whole state of the knowl- 
edge. Other examples abound; new prob- 
lems of valves and pumps were overcome by 
drawing on the experience of all American 
industry. Many were the technical con- 
tributions made by men who did not even 
know they were contributing, 

It ought not to be necessary to labor the 
point. Every American is at least dimly 
aware of it, which is why Friendship 7 gave 
such an enormous uplift to everyone. We 
all knew, as we watched, that behind Mr. 
Glenn's courage and the skill of the men 
in Mercury control lay the unseen work of 
a whole country. 

All very obvious, we suppose. But the 
next time someone tells us that our military 
minds are incompetent, that our political 
system is inferior in efficiency to that of the 
monolithic state, that our private enterprise 
system is outmoded in the modern world, 
we'll recall the perceptive remarks of Mr. 
Glenn, And remember that without the 
diversity of labors of the many thousands of 
which he spoke, there would have been no 
such occasion for him to speak at all. 


Plight of the Migratory Farmworker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of the 
Congress an excellent statement on the 
plight of the migratory farmworker in 
the United States by ATID, the college- 
age organization of the United Syna- 
gogue of America. The United Syna- 
gogue is a branch of the conservative 
movement in Judaism, representing 
some 144 million Americans. 

ATID, which was formed 2 years ago, 
has chapters on many campuses 
throughout the country. It is primarily 
a religious organization which concerns 
itself also with social action. The na- 
tional president, Michael P. Lerner, is a 
sophomore at Columbia University. He 
is the son of my good friends and con- 
stituents, Judge and Mrs. Joseph H. Ler- 
ner, of South Orange, N.J. Sharon Gai- 
demak of Newark, N.J., a student at the 
University of Michigan, is the social ac- 
tion chairman. 

It is heartening that our college stu- 
dents in ATID and other organizations 
are taking such a lively, informed inter- 
est in national issues. I commend ATID 
for its belief, as expressed in the state- 
ment, that “we must actively identify 
with and work for action which has its 
end in the realization and preservation 
of human dignity for all men, consonant 
with that flame of the Divine implanted 
in all of us.” The statement, entitled 
“ATID Speaks Out,” follows in full: 
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ATID SPEAKS OUT 


As citizens of the United States and future 
voters, and as part of the world community, 
members of ATID, the college-age organiza- 
tion of the United Synagogue of America, 
are actively interested in the issues which 
face our Nation and the world. As members 
of the human race, we should, must, and 
do concern ourselves with the sufferings of 
our fellow human beings. As a religious or- 
ganization, we see this not simply as a re- 
sponsibility but as a sacred commandment. 
The Bible instructs: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself” (Leviticus 19: 18). 

Judaism has always acknowledged the 
sanctity of all life and the right of all men 


to human dignity. But we in ATID believe - 


that we must do more than acknowledge; we 
must actively identify with and work for 
action which has its end in the realization 
and preservation of human dignity for all 
men, consonant with that flame of the Divine 
implanted in all of us. 

The tory farmworker in America does 
not live in dignity and self-respect. He 
cannot because poverty, filth, hunger, and 
illiteracy bring desperation and humilia- 
tion. One cannot hold his head up under 


such a burden. The domestic migratory ` 


workers and their dependents number ap- 
proximately 2 million American citizens. 
Also there are from 350,000 to 500,000 foreign 
nationals who come to this country every 
year to work on American farms. These 
migratory workers, both domestic and for- 
eign, live such a wretched existence that it 
is almost impossible for us in the prosperous 
and comfortable United States of the 20th 
century to believe or comprehend. They 
are exploited by their crew leaders, the people 
who recruit them for the farms. They are 
housed in shacks, unsanitary, uncomfortable, 
and unfit for human beings. They receive 
the lowest average wage of any industry in 
the United States. There are no child labor 
laws to protect their children outside of 
school hours; yet agriculture has the third 
highest accident rate of all the industries in 
the United States. Because they are tran- 
sient, and because they often have to work 
during school hours, the children fall behind 
in their education. And when they do at- 
tend schools the teachers have neither the 
time nor the facilities to help them. There 
are nọ health facilities for these people whose 
infant mortality rate is twice as high as the 
normal death rate and who are potential 
carriers of many disenses as they move across 
our country. These are only some of the 
problems. 

Clearly something must be done to help 
these people. The bills proposed by the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Migrant Labor and 
passed by the Senate constitute one excel- 
lent approach to this problem, a problem 
which should be of concern to all Americans. 
We, who believe in democracy and the right 
of the individual to freedom, in equal oppor- 
tunity, and the pursuit of happiness, must 
fight for these rights for the migrant. The 
responsibility is upon all Americans to help 
alleviate this situation which is totally in- 
compatible with every aspect of the Ameri- 
can democratic ideal. 


Pancake Day Proclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, 12 years ago 
the housewives of Liberal, Kans., issued 
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a challenge to the housewives of Olney, 
England, to a pancake race. The chal- 
lenge was accepted and since then 
Shrove Tuesday has marked the date for 
the International Pancake Day race. 

I request the Pancake Day proclama- 
tion by Gov. John Anderson, Jr., of 
Kansas, for Tuesday, March 6, 1962, be 
inserted in the RECORD. 

The proclamation follows: 

PANCAKE Day PROCLAMATION 


To the People of Kansas, Greetings. 

Whereas the Liberal Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, Liberal, Kans., has sponsored and 
fostered the International Pancake Day Race 
between the housewives of Liberal, Kans., 
and Olney, England, for 13 years and such 
relationship between the United States and 
England has brought about better interna- 
tional relationship and promoted good will 
and a better understanding toward each na- 
tion; and 

Whereas Pancake Day is traditionally on 
Shrove Tuesday—the same being the first 
Tuesday before the lenten season—and that 
Shrove Tuesday falls on March 6, 1962; and 

Whereas the good people of Liberal, Kans., 
and of the State of Kansas observe Shrove 
Tuesday by eating the traditional meal of 
pancakes and the ingredients of pancakes 
are made from our good Kansas wheat and 
grown by our great Kansas wheat producers: 
Now, therefore 

I, John Anderson, Governor of the State 
of Kansas, do hereby proclaim March 6, 1962, 
as Pancake Day for the State of Kansas and 
urge all of the good people of Kansas to at- 
tend the festivities in the pancake hub of 
the universe, Liberal, Kans., on March 6, 
1962. 

By the Governor: 

JOHN ANDERSON, 
PauL R. SHANAHAN, 
Secretary of State. 
LEONE M. POWERS, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 


Committee Staffs Are One Sided 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28,4962 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, on February 26, 1962, I included in 
the Recorp a column by Roscoe Drum- 
mond in which he stated the case for in- 
creases in the minority staffs of con- 
gressional committees. The article was 
clipped from the Washington Post. 
Later in the day I read the same article 
in the New. York Herald Tribune. To 
my amazement I found that the Post 
apparently had censored certain por- 
tions of the article. 

I am asking that the entire “un- 
abridged” article be printed again, and 
I offer apologies to Mr. Drummond. My 
apologies to my friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis], who was cut entirely from the 
Post version by the censors. He de- 
serves full credit for all he has done to 
call attention to this problem. 

In order to indicate the censored por- 
tions of Mr. Drummond’s article, I am 
asking that the sections deleted by the 
Post be enclosed in black brackets. 
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The article follows: 

COMMITTEE STAFFS ARE ONE SIDED 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Bear in mind that during the next few 
months the Congress of the United States 
will: 

1. Make a series of crucial decisions af- 
fecting the fate and future of the Nation, 
including a trade policy which will shape 
our economy for many years. 

2. Conduct at least 35 congressional in- 
vestigations into such matters as tax reform 
and evidence of graft in the Federal highway 
program. 

E3. Attempt to hold in check a massive and 
complex $91 billion budget J 

And still the Republican Members of 
Congress are being denied—partly by their 
own default and connivance and partly by 
the bald powerplay of the Democratic major- 
ity—the one instrument needed to do their 
job. 

I refer to the woefully inadequate, en- 
feebled, and puny minority party representa- 
tion on the professional staff of the policy- 
making and investigative committees of the 
House and the Senate. ji 

True, it is the Members of Congress who 
appear to make the decisions, and who in a 
sense do make the decisions. But it is the 
professional committee staffs—the experts, 
the technicians, the research scholars, and 
the investigators—who constitute a power of 
initiative behind the committees. They 
shape the reports which shape the decisions 
and, when properly balanced between the 
two parties, help produce alternative courses 
of policy. 
+» What has happened? 

An Official Republican policy committee 
document shows there is not a single staff 
expert responsible to the minority party on 
10 critical House committees. 

On many of the others the minority rep- 
resentation is either so sparse or so incom- 
petent that they are overwhelmed by the 
sheer numbers of the Democratic appointees. 

In the House the Democratic Party has a 
3-to-2 majority. The professional staffs of 
the House committees are 14 to 1 Demo- 
cratic. 

It wasn't this way during the first 2 years 
of the Eisenhower administration when the 
Republicans had control of the House and 
Senate. 

The present imbalance in committee staff- 
ing began in 1955 and has been getting more 
lopsided ever since. 

Why has it happened? 

Because the leadership of the Republican 
Party in Congress has not stood up and 
fought for its rights, 

Because the rank-and-file members of the 
Republican Party in Congress have not stood 
up and insisted that the party leadership 
fight for their rights. 

Because some highly placed Republican 
members of the committees have preferred 
accepting a few personal prerequisites from 
the majority chairman to making a deter- 
mined, even unpleasant, demand for reform. 

Because the Democrats have pressed their 
unfair advantage to the fullJ 

Republican National Committee Chairman 
Representative WILLIAM MILLER, of New York, 
knows what needs to be done and wants to 
do it. But he has thrown up his hands hope- 
lesly in the futile effort to inject enough 
gumption into his party to do something. 

[A few Republicans, like Representative 
THomas B, Curtis, of St. Louis, have led a 
lonely fight among colleagues in the House 
and so far have been getting either limp in- 
difference or the back of the wristJ 

Recently two respected Senators, Carn 
Curtis, of Nebraska, and KENNETH KEATING, 
of New York, offered an amendment to a 
bill which would have made a miniscule be- 
ginning toward reform—1 Republican staff 
expert to 10 Democratic staff experts. The 
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Democrats instantly rallied to defeat it on 
a straight party vote. 

[They knew what they were doing. They 
know how to keep the Republican voices 
enfeebled.J 

This is a scandal of national proportions, 
It goes to the very vitals of our two-party 
system of government. If the Republicans 
don’t do whatever is necessary to win this 
battle (by rallying to the Curtis initiative 
and fighting for reform in their own com- 
mittees) they deserve to continue to lose 
elections—and will. 


A Showcase for New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues an article which appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post on Febru- 
ary 24,1962. This article entitled “New 
York’s Colossal Coliseum” indicates the 
tremendous benefit the coliseum has 
brought not only to New York but to 
the Nation. Since the coliseum was 
opened 5 years ago, 16 million people 


have visited the various exhibitions and 


trade fairs held at the coliseum. In ad- 
dition, the coliseum has contributed to 
greater understanding among nations by 
having- exhibits and fairs from many 
foreign nations including the Soviet 
Union: 
New Yorx’s COLOSSAL COLISEUM 
(By Stanley Frank) 

Few people would undertake to move the 
furniture and personal effects of 500 batty 
families into one building at the same time 
and put each apartment into impeccable 
condition to receive guests within 72 hours. 
Yet a comparable job is faced practically 

- every 2 weeks by the operators of the huge, 
handsome New York Coliseum, the leading 
exposition center in the United States. Its 
9 acres of floorspace house an average of 
40 big shows every year, including the World 
Trade Fair each May, to which 60 countries 
sent exhibits in 1961. Since the coliseum 
was opened 5 years ago, more than 16 million 
visitors have passed through its turnstiles 
to gape at anything from flowers and scout- 
ing equipment to the latest in rockets or 
automated kitchens. 

Space in the coliseum is booked solidly a 
year in advance, usually for 2-week cycles 
that begin on a Wednesday with the arrival 
of exhibits for a Saturday opening. A show 
runs 9 days until the following Sunday, 2 
days are allowed for dismantling, and then 
the process begins all over again. The rent 
for all four floors is $61,000 for the 2 weeks, 
but separate floors can be leased at rates 
ranging from $10,000 to $23,000. The coli- 
seum can accommodate four shows at once, 
each with its own marquee, lobby, elevators 
and catering service. 

Watching the installation of 3 million 

` pounds of paraphernalia in the coliseum 
is a fascinating study of controlled chaos. 
Early Wednesday morning huge trailer trucks 
begin lining up on West 58th Street from 
Columbus Circle to the Hudson River three- 
quarters of a mile away. At 8 a.m. the trucks 
lumber into the building in a se- 
quence determined by Ernest Moore- 
house, superintendent of operations. Two 
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Tramps and a brute of an elevator—that can 
handle a 49-foot vehicle carrying 38 tons— 
take the trucks from the street directly to 
their destinations on the floors. 

Emergencies pop faster than toy balloons 
in a hailstorm when displays are assembled. 
People with perishable food and flowers 
scream for refrigeration. Orders are yelled 
in a babel of languages to technicians hook- 
ing up water, steam, electric, gas, and tele- 
phone connections to outlets that honey- 
comb the floors. Alterations have to be 
made in displays to satisfy fire department 
inspectors. Missing crates are still sitting 
on docks in Hamburg, Genoa, Bangkok, and 
Caracas. 

By Friday afternoon 4,000 workmen are 
wading through knee-deep debris around 
the booths. Howard G. Sloane, the coli- 
seum's managing director, surveys the con- 
fusion calmly. “An awful mess, isn't it?” 
he observes airily. “I'll bet a hundred guys 
are moaning we'll never open on time to- 
morrow. We haven't missed yet, but there 
were a lot of close calls. Two hours before 
the kickoff of a flower show, a landscaper 
was stuck with 3 extra tons of topsoil. The 
aisles were too jammed to get a truck 
through, so the dirt was carried off in wheel- 
barrows and cartons. We scraped up the 
last specks just as the crowd came in.“ 

Because the collseum can become an 
arena of international complications second 
only to the U.N., the State Department and 
the building’s operators have to be on the 
alert during shows attracting foreign coun- 
tries, especially newly created states quick 
to resent real or imagined affronts to their 
national pride. 

South Korea's delegation to the World 
Trade Fair set a new record for high dudg- 
eon in May when its flag was flown upside 
down at the coliseum. The previous year 
Tunisia’s consul general noticed that his 
country’s flag followed Turkey’s although 
alphabetical order was supposed to govern 
the display. He stalked to the gallery 60 
feet above the floor and pointedly corrected 
the mistake. : 

Despite the sticky situations, the coliseum 
has promoted a significant increase in com- 
mercial and cultural relations, particularly 
with Iron Curtain countries, since it was 
completed in 1956. Previously the Russians 
had declined to discuss a reciprocal program 
with us, because exhibition facilities in New 
York were wholly inadequate for the big 
publicity impact they wanted. After the 
coliseum’ was available, the Soviet Union 
entered into negotiations for an exposition 
in New York and an American fair in Mos- 
cow that ran concurrently during the sum- 
mer of 1959. 

That breakthrough opened the doors to 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria. Political propaganda is barred 
from the shows, but displays of American 
products point up the sparse fruits of com- 
munism, of course. Our annual fair in 
Poland, sponsored by the Department of 
Commerce, is such a hit that a permanent 
pavilion has been built at Poznan, the scene 
of wild riots against the pro-Russian regime 
in 1956. 

The most important function served by 
the Coliseum was to jolt American industry 
out of its patronizing attitude toward foreign 
competitors. Many companies assumed that 
their superior enterprise could run stodgy 
rivals out of oversea markets whenever they 
elected to turn on the heat. Once the 
Coliseum began attracting exhibitors from 
all over the globe, our people discovered they 
were bush leaguers in staging presentations 
at trade fairs, a blend of showmanship and 
merchandising. 

“We have a lot to learn from European and 
Asian say Charles Snitow, presi- 
dent of the World Trade Fair and the only 
American accredited to the Union of Inter- 
national Fairs, which establishes regulations 
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and assigns dates for events. A 54-year-old 
lawyer, Snitow is recognized as the top 
American specialist in the business. 

Until the Colleum was built, says Snitow, 
“there wasn't one modern plant in the 
country suitable for the elaborate fairs that 
are the backbone of business in Europe. 

“Milan has a beautiful setup holding 
14,000 booths on one floor, and a dozen 
other cities maintain swell installations 
designed exclusively for fairs. We have 
good facilities now such as McCormick Hall 
in Chicago and Cobo Hall in Detroit, but 
we haven't overcome a blind spot that's the 
biggest handicap to boosting our export 
volume. Manufacturers here don’t realize 
foreign firms get the bulk of their orders at 
trade fairs, an extension of the ancient 
marketplace, The tradition of going to 
one central source of goods has a strong 
psychological appeal for buyers overseas." 

Snitow's criticism of our failure to culti- 
vate foreign markets has been echoed re- 
peatedly by the Department of Commerce 
since 1954, when slumping exports began 
to cut alarmingly into the Nation's,gold re- 
serves. President Eisenhower, drawing on 
emergency funds, created the Office of In- 
ternational Trade Fairs to put on exhibits 
and trigger more aggressive action by manu- 
facturers. The agency has presented 105 
shows on every continent. 

Many big outfits still are reluctant to COs 
operate with the Trade Fair office, because 
of the tremendous expense of designing, 
installing, and staffing displays. American 
firms, accustomed to shooting the works in 
soliciting domestic business, are floored by 
the cost of making even a modest splash in 
the big-league international marketplace. 

Still, the concentration of purchasing 
agents in New York and the huge cusmo- 
politan population which buys the $1.50 
tickets that defray operating expenses, con- 
tinue to attract events like the British ex- 
hibition in June of 1960, the most elaborate 
pageant ever staged by one country. 
Transporting products and national treas- 
ures valued at $200 million, then decorating 
the coliseum for the 17-day show ran up 
a bill of $12 million—considerably more 
than the combined cost of all the theatrical 
productions on Broadway in a year. The 
displays included Winston Churchill's per- 
sonal mementos, a replica of an Elizabethan 
tavern open to customers, a Scotch whisky 
distillery (no samples) and a priceless col- 
lection of antique gold and silver. The 
British got off the hook handsomely with 
320,000 admissions—at $1.50 a head—and 
“astounding” orders from 27,000 trade buyers. 

Rolling out the red carpet for visitors is 
not an idle phrase when Snitow puts on 
the International Auto Show. He annually 
spends $60,000 for 82,517 square feet of wall- 
to-wall carpeting on the main floor of the 
coliseum, an area equivalent to a football 
field and five basketball courts. “I've been 
called a chump for blowing a lot of money 
on a luxurious touch most people don't 
notice,” he remarks, “It’s essential for cre- 
ating an atmosphere that induces them to 
spend $28,000 for a Rolls-Royce. Maybe the 
carpet doesn't clinch a sale, but it cushions 
the shock of fancy price tags.” 

It does indeed. During a 9-day period 
in April, cars with a total value of $90 
million were bought at the coliseum. The 
KX-E Jaguar, costing about $6,000, was in- 
troduced at the show and rang up $30 
million in sales. The three most expensive 
Rolls-Royces went for $81,000. 

In any building with as many as 60,000 
transients a day, security measures are an 
expensive proposition. “It's a predictable 
cinch we'll get a sprinkling of cranks, nuts, 
shoplifters, insurance gyps, publicity hounds 
and knuckleheads every time we open the 
doors to the public,” says managing director 
Sloane. “On big days we have a force of 
55 uniformed guards and plainclothesmen 
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trained to spot troublemakers and odd- 
balis such as a fat old dame called Aunt 
Mathilda. She has a yen for sneaking onto 
the dais at openings and stealing the scissors 
used in tape-cutting ceremonies. Once, at 
an outdoor show, the place was in an up- 
roar when a guy who had escaped from a 
mental institution was nabbed as he was 
about to throw a child into the pool. 

“Any disturbance in a large crowd is 
dangerous, because it may touch off a panic. 
We've never had one, but we never know 
when all hell will break loose.” 

Five years of experience have taught the 
staff to anticipate special problems posed by 
different types of crowds. “The most dis- 
reputable bums turn up at the National 
Phi phic Show,” says Walter Hammond, 
head of the security force. “They come to 
steal high-priced cameras. The usual 
method is to walk in with five or six old 
cameras slung around their necks and to 
leave with anything they pick up. But the 
beatup clothes the thieves wear give them 
away.” 

Curiously enough, the annual invasion of 
sweet old ladies at the flower show gives a 
severe attack of the jitters to the staff. It 
is kept hopping reviving elderly women who 
exhaust themselves trying to see too much 
in a few hours, Attendants recognizing the 
symptoms of imminent seizures gently urge 
the women to rest for a while. The ladies 
frequently keel over in a dead faint while 
protesting that they feel perfectly fine. 

One precaution rigidly enforced is the ex- 
clusion of anyone under 18 years of age from 
the International Radio and Electronics 
Show. On display is such a welter of com- 
plex and dangerous equipment that the in- 
surance company refuses to provide cover- 
age for accidents suffered by prying young- 
sters. 

After a show is over, uniformed guards are 
everywhere as trucks roar around the floor 
to collect crates. “The guards watch for 
scavengers,” says Sloane. “Truckers and 
even some exhibitors will steal anything that 
isn’t nailed down in the hassle of dis- 
mantling a show.” 

“Any serious losses?“ 

“Just one. A bar of columbium, a rare 
metal, worth $5,000 was swiped at a chemical 
show. We had a helluva scare another time. 
A painting by Matisse, valued at $75,000 
disappeared after a home-furnishings show. 
It turned up in a crate that had been shipped 
to the wrong address. Every show produces 
headaches, but they all seem trivial after 
the Russian exhibition 2 years ago.” 

Small wonder, The political climate super- 
imposed so many complications on routine 
problems that the coliseum negotiated with 
the State Department and the Soviet Union 
for fully a year, working out expedient solu- 
tions. Although Arthur Smadbeck, president 
of the coliseum, and Sloane, his son-in-law, 
dealt with the Russians as private citizens, 
they were handicapped by one overriding 
consideration: Under a reciprocal agreement 
the American National Exposition, sponsored 
jointly by the Government and industry, 
would open in Moscow a few weeks after 
the 42-day Soviet show got underway at the 
coliseum. If the Russians were antagonized 
or impeded in New York, they were sure to 
retaliate in Moscow. ` 

All arrangements with the Russians 
touched on such sensitive areas of diplomacy 
and security that plans had to be cleared 
with the State and Treasury Departments, 
the CIA, the FBI, and the New York police. 
Sloane met with leaders of 17 labor unions 
employed in the coliseum and warned them 
their members had to lay off disputes with 
the Russians, (There was only one fiare- 
up. A Lithuanian-born mechanic who had 
been hitting the bottle began to blast the 
Communists’ suppression of his country. He 
was hustied off the floor before the Russians 
knew what was happening.) 
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“The Russians’ willingness to take advice 
surprised me,” Sloane confides. “They in- 
tended to run the show themselves, but they 
hired Charley Snitow and a publicity firm at 
top fees when the advantages were explained 
to them. They also dropped the idea of a 
free show, as the American Fair was in Mos- 
cow. We told them they'd get bigger and 
better types of crowds by charging admission. 
They compromised by knocking a half dollar 
off the usual coliseum price of one-fifty. 

“The Russians were suspicious of everyone 
at first and put the same questions to a lot 
of people to check the answers. Once they 
were convinced we were leveling with them, 
they went out of their way to behave cor- 
rectly.” 

The Rursians had gripes, of course. They 
protested anti-Communists who picketed 
the building, and the Moscow radio de- 
nounced “the conrse, critical, and abusive re- 
marks” inscribed in visitors’ books. Many 
entries were pretty rough, ranging from 
profanity (“You're a bunch of lying s.0.b.’s”) 
to Latin (“Corruptio optima pessima”—the 
corruption of the best is the worst.) 

On the whole, however, the Russians were 
delighted by their reception in New York. 
They should have been. They pulled 1,100,- 
000 paid admissions—an average of 26,000 a 
day for 6 weeks—and there were remark- 
ably few demonstrations of open hostility. 

The Russians’ saticfaction with conditions 
at the coliseum was reflected in the treat- 
ment of our people at the fair in Moscow. 
Reciprocity was observed down the line. Two 
Russian cameras were stolen in New York. 
Exactly two American cameras were stolen 
in Moscow the next day. The hosts in Mos- 
cow threw their weight around only a few 
times. They demanded the removal of 100 
books on foreign affairs, and Khrushchev 
needled Vice President Nixon in the famous 
“kitchen debate” at the opening. A defec- 
tive concrete floor raised choking clouds of 
dust, but old Moscow hands assured our 
exhibitors it was a normal, not a contrived 
bungle. 

We were ħappy to be topped by the Rus- 
sians in one record. There had been rumors 
that the Communist Party, which controlled 
tickets to the Moscow Fair, would keep a 
tight rein on them to forestall any funny 
ideas our displays might give the faithful. 
Tickets were distributed so generously, 
though, that the attendance hit 2,700,000. 

Ever since the coliseum was built in 1956, 
at a cost of $22 million, its profits have been 
an embarrassment to New York’s city fathers. 
Businessmen who had been screaming that 
obsolete facilities for trade shows were cost- 
ing the town $100 million a year were told 
by hand-wringing officials that the city was 
strapped for money to construct a modern 
plant. Civic groups walled that the pro- 
hibitive cost of acquiring property in a good 
location ruled out the Investment of private 
capital. This irritated Robert Moses, the 
prime mover behind most of the major pub- 
lic projects that get off the ground in New 
York. 8 

Moses, chairman of the city’s Triborough 
Bridge and, Tunnel Authority, pushed 
through the State legislature a bill approv- 
ing an exposition center under his adminis- 
tration. He obtained Federal and State 
slum-clearance grants to build the coliseum 
and 590 apartments on 2 blocks of a 
blighted area in midtown Manhattan. Dis- 
regarding the yelps of real estate interests, 
Moses tacked on a 20-story office build- 
ing, raising the total cost of the complex 
to $45 million, 

As the coliseum neared completion, the 

of the bridge and tunnel author- 
ity nervously wondered what to do with the 
enormous place designed for an enterprise 
at which they had no experience. They 
jumped ata proposal made by Arthur Smad- 
beck, a veteran trade showman who ran the 
Grand Central Palace, an outmoded exposi- 
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tion ball. To operate the coliseum, Smad- 
beck offered to pay the authority a base 
rental of $300,000 a year and a share of the 
profits on an ascending scale up to 85 per- 
cent. It was the best deal the city ever 
made. 

Last year the coliseum's return of $1,122,- 
000, plus $42,000 in lieu of taxes on the for- 
mer property, was Insignificant in the over- 
all picture. Another drop in the bucket was 
some $3 million realized in sales taxes on ex- 
penditures by out-of-town visitors and buy- 
ers. The New York Convention and Visitors 
Bureau estimates the new business generated 
by shows in the coliseum adds up to $500 
million a year. 

Such eye-opening results have not gone 
unnoticed in Washington. The Vice Presi- 
dent formally opens the World Trade Fair 
each year to underscore the mounting im- 
portance of exports to our economy, LYN- 
Don JOHNSON officiated at the fair's open- 
ing last May in the coliseum. It was a stiff- 
er workout than he, an old pro, had antici- 
pated. He greeted so many exhibitors he 
automatically shook the hand of a dummy 
at Thailand's booth. By the time JOHNSON 
reached the West German pavilion, he was 
so tired he made a beeline for a contour 
chair on display. Ottmar Schneider, the 
display director, suddenly remembered a bolt 
was missing from the chair and rushed to 
brace it with his knee as Jonnson settled 
down for a breather. 

“The chair is collapsible,” Schneider said 
apologetically. 

JouHNsoN misunderstood him. "Why, 
that's a mighty nice feature,” he answered. 
“I'd like to buy one for my ranch in Texas.“ 

“It is not meant to fold,” Schneider ex- 
plained desperately as his knee began to 
buckle, JokxNsox got the idea and hastily 
lurched to his feet. 

Despite such contretemps, the coliseum 
has made important contributions to hands- 
across-the-sea amity. During the Soviet ex- 
position, the 250 Russians exiled to work at 
the exhibition and endure the unspeakable 
decadence of capitalistic society had a ball. 
They really went. for our cosmetics, lingerie, 
steaks, bourbon and TV westerns. They also 
developed a crush on Brigitte Bardot. Pic- 
tures of the Sex Kitten, who was shedding 
her husband, filled the papers, and the Rus- 
sians even clipped shots of her wearing 
clothes. A coliseum electrician made a re- 
mark that could serve as the cornerstone of 
international brotherhood. “Guys who go 
for that kind of French fluff can’t be all 
bad,” he said pensively. 


Job Training for the Unemployed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, in my 
annual legislative questionnaire mailed 
to citizens of western Illinois, I asked 
this question, among others: “Should the 
Federal Government pay for job training 
for the unemployed?” 

Returns to date show this response: 
yes, 492; no 2,685. z 

The folks back home seem to have 
clearer vision than some of us in Wash- 
ington. 

The proposed training program would 
mark the beginning of a new Federal ac- 
tivity. Eighteen States are already 
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carrying out job training programs for 
unemployed, and the others have the 
opportunity to do so. In view of the fact 
that the Federal Government is already 
spending a million dollars an hour more 
than it takes in, a brandnew activity of 
questionable constitutionality seems dou- 
bly unwise. 

No one seriously suggests that this 
program would last only 2 years. No 
one seriously doubts that it will grow in 
size year after year, and have much the 
same dangers and shortcomings ascribed 
to proposals for Federal aid to meet on- 
going expenses in public education. 


Shall It Be Law or Tyranny? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the following article by J. Edgar 
Hoover which appeared in the February 
1962 issue of the American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal should be of interest to all 
involved in the struggle to preserve our 
freedoms. I commend it to lawyer and 


layman alike. 
The article follows: 
SHALL Ir Be Law on TYRANNY? 


Not long ago, Nikita Khrushchev, the 
world's No. 1 Communist, toured an Ameri- 
can exhibition in Moscow. While there, he 
observed some voting machines, the type 
used in many of our polling places. His 
comment was short and to the point: “I 
have no interest in them.” 

In these words, Mr. Khrushchev ex- 
pressed a basic tenet of communism—its de- 
testation for our democratic concepts, for 
our system of free government based on 
the will of the people. The Communists 
have nothing but contempt for our courts, 
our legal profession, our principles of juris- 
prudence. To them, the Communist Party is 
the highest law, the tribunal of ultimate 
appeal. Law is defined and executed by the 
discipline of the party. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s remarks, in fact, are 
a measure of the giant ideological struggle 
which engulfs the world today. Nothing 
less Is at issue than our whole Judaic-Chris- 
tian concept of government and law. The 
Majesty of the law is the very essence of our 
democratic way of life, This is the grandeur, 
the nobility, the lifeblood of our Republic. 
This is why men fought at Valley Forge, at 
Verdun, at the Battle of the Bulge. We are 
a government of law, not men. William 
Pitt, the great commoner, thundered the 
answer years ago in the English House of 
Lords when he shouted, “Where law ends, 
tyranny begins.” 

MEN OF THE LAW STAND ON THE FRONT LINES 
OF BATTLES 


You, as men of the law, very literally today 
stand on the front lines of battle. Both 
as Americans and as attorneys, you have a 
deep and abiding responsibility to help de- 
feat this evil assault. The battle, most truly, 
is one of law versus tyranny, individual 
liberty versus mass repression, the dignity of 
the human personality versus man as a 
slave of the state. To a large extent, Ameri- 
ca's answer must rest with the lawyers of 
the Nation. 
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The Communists have long recognized the 
irreconcilability of law and their ultimate 
aims of violent revolution—hence their con- 
stant efforts to defame, subvert and tear 
down the orderly processes of law and order. 

This hostility to law is reflected in the 
“Communist Manifesto,” a basic document 
of international communism, “Your juris- 
prudence,” say Marx and Engels, “is but the 
will of your class made into a law for all, a 
will, whose essential character and direction 
are determined by the economic conditions 
of existence of your class.” 

The Communists look upon democratic or 
bourgeois law as an instrument of class coer- 
cion, an instrumentality whereby one class 
maintains dominance over another. Law 
represents the codification which the dom- 
inant class finds necessary to maintain con- 
trol. “State and law,” says Andrei Y. Vyshin- 
sky, former Foreign Minister of Russia and 
a leading exponent of Soviet law, “emerge 
from the material form of life of people and 
have only the form of the dominant will. 
In other words, they represent an expression 
of that will. Marx * * * unmasks the 
specific illusion of jurists and politicians 
who imagine, on the contrary, that legisla- 
tion depends on the whim of people.” 

Vyshinsky in another passage states: 

“Marxism-Leninism gives a clear definition 
(the only scientific definition) of the essence 
of law. It teaches that legal relationships 
(and, consequently, law itself) are rooted in 
the material conditions of life, and that law 
is merely the will of the dominant class, 
elevated into a statute. It starts from the 
proposition that political, legal, philosoph- 
ical, religious, and literary development is 
defined by—and is a superstructure over— 
economics. Law is one of the superstruc- 
tures above the totality of production rela- 
tionships forming society's economic struc- 
ture.“ 

The very recent authoritative party 
manual, “Fundamentals of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism,” prepared by a group of Moscow 
scholars, maintains that "the obsolete ruling 
class * * * controls the state, a powerful 
apparatus of coercion.* * * The domi- 
nant position of the old production relations 
rests on the whole apparatus of the economic, 
political, and spiritual domination of the 
class in power. That is why the replacement 
of these relations by new ones demands not 
evolution but revolution * .“ 

Hence, since communism is determined to 
destroy the existing society, law (as one of 
its coercive manifestations) must also be de- 
stroyed. This Communist position is vividly 
illustrated by a recent writer in the Soviet 
magazine, Communist. “The Soviet regime,” 
he says, “has smashed and destroyed the old 
court system which was an instrument for 
the enslayement and oppression of the 
masses. In its place was created a new, 
people's court.“ 

LAW IN A COMMUNIST SOCIETY 


Law in a Communist society is not based 
on any belief in a Divine Creator, on a body 
of accepted rules distilled from the experi- 
ence of men, on norms of fairplay, tolerance 
and free speech. Law as the embodiment 
of the values of love, justice, and truth, as 
a sinew of understanding among rational 
men, is unknown. Under communism, law 
becomes the coercive tool of the Communist 
state. The objective is not impartial justice, 
the protection of individual Liberties or the 
just settlement of grievances among dis- 
putants. 

Under communism, the law (usually 
termed “Socialist legality”) is utilized (1) to 
eliminate the enemies of the Communist 
regime and (2) to build the Communist 
state. “Marxism teaches the necessities of 
using law as one of the means of the struggle 
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for socialism—of recasting human society on 
Socialist bases.” “Soviet laws * * * serve 
the great goal of the building of a Commu- 
nist society.” The Soviet court system or- 
ganizes all its work with a view to strength- 
ening Socialist legality. * * e” 

Note ‘the emphasis on the role of the 
“legal system" (especially the courts) as a 
coercive instrument for the promotion of 
.communism. The stress is on “building” 
communism, strengthening “Socialist. legal- 
ity,” “promoting” the Communist state, not 
on personal liberties, the impartial adjudica- 
tion of cases, the protection of the individ- 
ual, The ultimate law in Soviet society is 
the party. Under Mr. Khrushchey, the 
legal system of the Soviet Union has re- 
flected a number of changes, but there has 
been no deviation from the basic objective 
and underlying motive of that system as it 
prevailed under Lenin and Stalin. The Com- 
munist legal system still exists primarily 
for the benefit of the state, rather than for 
the rights of the individual. Any Commu- 
nist talk about protecting individual liber- 
ties (which the Communists claim they do) 
is mere window dressing. Communism and 
individual rights cannot coexist. 

Hence, the Communists cannot tolerate 
the existence of an independent judiciary, 
independent-thinking lawyers, free bar asso- 
ciations, or law enforcement agencies dedi- 
cated to gathering the truth. William Z. 
Foster, former chairman emeritus of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., who recently died 
in Moscow, made quite clear the Commu- 
nist opinion toward lawyers. In a Commu- 
nist society, Mr. Foster wrote, “The pest of 
lawyers will be abolished.“ Why have law- 
yers, when there are no rights to defend? 

THE COMMUNISTS’ MARK OF A GOOD LAWYER 


The mark of a good lawyer or a good judge 
then becomes a matter of being a good Marx- 
ist. M. I. Kalinin, former President of the 
Soviet Union, is quoted very approvingly 
by an author in “Mr, Khrushehev's Russia" 
as saying: 

“If a judge is a good Marxist, an experi- 
enced practical worker, a cultured and suf- 
ficiently educated person, we may say with 
confidence that 99 percent of his verdicts 
and decisions will have political significance, 
and will be one of the best forms of propa- 
ganda of the Soviet laws and of the direc- 
tives of the party. 

“A judge who is a poor Marxist, unfa- 
miliar with party resolutions, unable to 
fight for party decisions with sufficient vigor 
. * + such a judge is unfit.” 

Hence, members of the judicial system be- 
come political hacks, decisions are motivated 
by the partisan interests of the state and 
Justice as we know it is completely per- 
verted, Yet the Communists have the au- 
dacity to proclaim that “Socialist legality” 
is more meaningful than democratic or bour- 
geois justice. 

One Communist writer states: 

“Presumption of innocence has likewise 
been proclaimed in the ‘Declaration of Rights 
of Man and Citizen,’ in 1789, after the vic- 
tory of the bourgeois revolution in France. 
In its time it has played a positive role in 
bourgeois legal procedure. This presumption 
is acknowledged still in theoretical research 
works of some bourgeois authors and even 
sometimes is formulated in the laws, but 
often is in a glaring contradiction with the 
bourgeois legal practice.” 

Now listen to this: 

“In the U.S.S.R., presumption of inno- 
cence is not a fiction, but an expression of 
legality in criminal legal procedure and a 
guarantee of objective and thorough ex- 
amination of the case.” 

The Communists utilize the freedoms guar- 
anteed by our form of government as & 
cloak to mask their assaults on democratic 
concepts of law and order. They feign the 
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highest solicitude for civil liberties, the dig- 
nity of the law, constitutional rights. They 
pose as martyrs? In the “battle” to “main- 
tain’’ the inviolability of personal liberties— 
liberties which they would not permit if they 
were in state power. 

The assault against the FBI and law en- 
forcement agencies, for example, has been 
particularly brutal. We have been accused 
of virtually everything imaginable—violating 
civil liberties, brutality, thought control, for- 
gery, FBI's tactics * * cheap. vulgar, in- 
timidating, blackmailing * * *, FBI is 
an international police conspiracy. * * *” 
The Communist attack against the FBI never 
ends, 


PURPOSES OF COMMUNISTS’ FALSE DIATRIBES 


These false and slanderous diatribes are 
Gesigned (1) to weaken public confidence in 
our democratic system, (2) to create fear 
and hatred on the part of party members 
against the FBI and American legal institu- 
tions and (3) to pursue the class struggle 
for the promotion of communism. 

A major aim of the Communists, in their 
assaults on law and order, is to convince 
non-Communists that the entire farbic of 
our constitutional government is rapidly 
deteriorating. The Communists, as part 
of their tactics, proclaim that laws di- 
rected against the party are also aimed at 
non-Communist groups, “* * * the attack 
against Communists is but the prelude to 
destroying the liberty and freedom of all.” 
At the present time the Communist Party 
is openly defying the decision of the Su- 
preme Court on the Internal Security Act 
of 1950. The party's national committee 
has proclaimed very falsely: “It is not for 
ourselves alone that we speak in na- 
tion after nation the destruction of the 
democratic rights of all began with the 
attack only on the Communists. * * * The 
bell tolls not for the Communists alone but 
for the hard-won rights of all Americans.” 

The idea here is to convince non-Commu- 
nists that American liberties are being gar- 
rotted—and should do something about 
it (that is, actively support the Communists 
in their attack on law and order). “All must 
act together to save American constitutional 
liberties, Speak up. Speak up today as an 
individual or through your organization.” 
What happens? Communist-sponsored reso- 
lutions, letterwriting campaigns, mass ral- 
lies, pamphlets and books, demonstrations, 
front groups, The point here is how the 
party, through propaganda and agitation, is 
frequently able to secure the support of non- 
Communists in its campaign of vilification 
of our judicial processes. Never do the Com- 
munists admit that they have enjoyed all 
the privileges of our legal system (which are 
available to all) or that their true aim is 
the total smashing of the very laws they 80 
hypocritically profess to uphold. Sow seeds 
of doubt concerning the validity of our 
democratic institutions - that is part of their 
tactics. 

Denunciation of American legal institu- 
tions, moreover, helps inculcate a fear, ha- 
tred, and contempt of our Government 
among party members. These individuals are 
taught that the FBI, local and State police, 
and other agencies of bourgeois soclety (in- 
cluding private lawyers and bar associations) 
are “enemies.” “FBI agents,” one party 
document stated, “should be viewed 
with * * è hatred and contempt. * * * 
People should refuse to have anything to do 
with the FBI or in any way to cooperate with 
it. They should refuse to talk to them, to 
answer their questions, to voluntarily admit 
them to thelr homes or to enter their cars 
or go to their headquarters." Such instruc- 
tions help create the type of revolutionary 
Lenin had in mind when he said: “When we 
have companies of specially trained worker 
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revolutionaries who have passed through a 
long course of schooling * * * no police in 
the world will be able to cope with them, 
. To the party, the inculcation of 
hatred toward “bourgeois institutions” 
among their members is absolutely essential. 


PROGRAM CALLS FOR ATTACKS ON OUR JUDICIAL 
PROCESSES 

Then the Communist assault against our 
Judicial processes enables the party to pur- 
sue the class struggle, that is, to create con- 
ditions favorable for future revolutionary 
action. The party, time after time, actively 
seeks cases involving arrests, trials and con- 
victions for the specific purpose of creating 
agitation situations, designed to promote the 
party's special Interests. The party falsely 
charges illegal arrests, trumped- up evidence, 
phony justice—not that the party Is legiti- 
mately interested in the welfare of the per- 
son concerned, but because these cases might 
possess elements which can be exploited for 
the party’s benefit. These emergencies are 
exploited to recruit new members, create 
fronts, further party discipline, make con- 
tacts with non-Communists. Notice how 
the party always screams in these situations 
for money (a defense fund), for more money 
(a publicity fund), for still more money (an 
emergency fund). To the Communists, at- 
tack against our judicial institutions is an 
essential ingredient in the party’s day-to-day 
program of revolutionary class struggle. 

The Communist Party has every right to 
legitimate legal counsel. It has every right 
to all the legal processes available to men 
and women in our free society. However, this 
does not mean a Communist abuse of our 
legal institutions. It does not mean allow- 
ing Communists the freedom to rip asunder 
the integrity of our courts, to turn legal 
trials into demonstrations, to make the law 
inoperable in cases in which they have a 
partisan interest, In the past some lawyers 
have gone beyond their oaths of office as ofi- 
cers of the court, resorting in cases involving 
Communists to disruptive courtroom tactics, 
vilification of the judge and contempt for 
the orderly processes of Judicial behavior, 
The courts must enforce respect from its 
officers. 

Actually the Communist Party has been 
able to recruit only a very few attorneys. 
Support of the alms of communism and 
faithfulness to the law of our land are irrec- 
oncilable. A few lawyers are assisting the 
party through front groups—which, though 
allegedly espousing legitimate aims, actually 
are transmission belts of communism to the 
masses. These groups are not interested in 
legitimate social reforms, but advancing the 
party’s line. Particularly reprehensible is 
advice from attorneys which would enable 
the party to impugn the integrity of the 
laws of the land. As long as a few members 
of the legal profession, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, serve these ends, the Communists 
will be the gainers, 

HOW TO COPE WITH COMMUNIST TACTICS 


An analysis of Communist tactics in un- 
determining the laws of our land should give 
us an insight into how to cope with this dan- 
ger. The answer must be an increased reli- 
ance on law, a renewed faith in the demo- 
cratic processes of government, Just be- 
cause the Communists have no respect for 
law and order does not mean that we should 
retaliate in kind. Cries for legal shortcuts, 
vigilante methods and less reliance on legal 
processes, though based on the most patri- 
otic of motives, are most shortsighted. These 
would undermine our cause. May I quote 
from a most distinguished American jurist, 
a gentleman who has had first-hand experi- 
ence with Communists in his courtroom. 
Speaking in November 1956, before the grad- 
uating class of the FBI National Academy 
in Washington, D.C., Judge Harold R. Me- 
dina said: 
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“e © * I would have you always conscious 
of the fact that your first duty, above all 
others, is to maintain the integrity of our 
laws and our freedoms. No convictions 
based upon some violation of these laws or 
constitutional rights can possibly benefit our 
Nation in the long run.” 

Judge Medina then continued: 

“What I wish to leave with you today is 
that all these and others are rights of an 
accused which come to us because men 
fought and struggled for freedom. Once 
lost, these precious freedoms are most difi- 
cult to regain; once whittled away or disre- 
garded and neglected, they cease to be reall- 
ties and vanish into thin air. You men 
stand at the first line of defense; and I would 
have you be constantly mindful of your 
trust.” 

Our fight against communism must be a 
sane, rational understanding of the facts. 
Emotional outbursts, extravagant name 
calling, gross exaggerations hinder our efforts. 
We must remember that many non-Com- 
munists may legitimately, on their own, op- 
pose the same laws or take positions on 
issues of the day which are also held by the 
Communists. Their opinions, though tem- 
porarily coinciding with the party line, do 
not make them Communists. Not at all. 
We must be very careful with our facts and 
not brand as a Communist any individual 
whose opinion may be different from our 
own. Freedom of dissent is a great heritage 
of America which we must treasure. 

Today far too many self-styled experts on 
communism are plying the highways of 
America giving erroneous and distorted in- 
formation. This causes hysteria, false 
alarms, misplaced apprehension by many of 
our citizens. We need enlightenment about 
communism—but this information must be 
factual, accurate, and not tailored to echo 
personal idiosyncrasies. To quote an old 
aphorism, we need more light and less heat, 


I should like to congratulate the Ameri- 
can Bar Association for its excellent work 
in this field. Many years ago the American 
Bar Association recognized the seriousness 
of the Communist danger. Your special 
committee on Communist tactics, strategy, 
and objectives is doing a magnificent Job. 
This committee's plan, already being imple- 
mented, of fostering high-level, dignified, 
objective seminars on communism through 
the cooperation of local bar associations 
throughout the country is excellent. This 
committee, moreover, is encouraging a study 
of the contrasts between communism and 
free government in our seco and 
college-level schools. I feel that the Ameri- 
can Bar Association is rendering a distinct 
public service and should receive the com- 
mendation of grateful citizens all over the 
country. 

The majesty of the law, in today’s world, 
is not just a figure of speech or a rhetorical 
flourish. It is the diadem of American free- 
dom, the reality which distinguishes us from 
tyranny. It is our heritage, our refuge, our 
glory. 

“Let the ruling classes tremble at the 
prospect of a Communist revolution,” pro- 
claimed the “Communist Manifesto.” We 
tremble not. The ideas of Marx and Engels, 
though tipped with deceit and chicanery, 
shall not dislodge the goddess of justice— 
that eternal lady who rules our destiny as a 
nation under God. 


Engels wrote: “The law is of course 
sacred in the eyes of the bourgeoisie, for it 
was concocted by the buorgeoise, was passed 
with the approval of the bourgeoisie, and 
exists for the benefit and the safeguarding 
of the bourgeois social order. The bourgeol- 
sie knows full well that, even if one specific 
law should be injurious to the individual 
bourgeois, the code as a whole protects the 
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interests of the bourgeois class as a whole. 
To the English bourgeois the law is- 
sacred, for he sees in it his owm image and 
likeness, just as he sees his own image and 
likeness in God. That is why the police- 
man's truncheon (which is really his own 
truncheon) has so comforting an effect on 
his mind. But the worker fails to see this 
sacredness, Experience has taught him only 
too implacably that the law is a scourge of 
cords, which the bourgeoisie has plaited for 
him. Consequently, unless circumstances 
compel, the worker never appeals to the 
law Cs * 

Very interestingly, according to a De- 
cember 1961, news dispatch, lawyers in 
Poland are being told to forget about de- 
fending clients and instead promote commu- 
nism. This dispatch indicates that the 
President of the Polish Supreme Court had 
recommended that private law practice in 
the country be abolished. Lawyers should be 
“collectivized” and made subject to severe 
discip controls. The purpose of these 
“reforms”? To fit the Polish bar for work 
in a socialist state.” A Polish lawyer“, the 
dispatch stated, “should be an active co- 
author of state justice in Poland, and * * * 
the state should have considerable influence 
over the bar association, including the right 
of a ministerial veto in bar elections.” Very 
encouragingly, the news item added that an 
influential section of the Polish bar opposes 
the “reforms”. 

The Communist Party even goes so far 
as to represent itself as a legitimate Ameri- 
can institution whose roots go back to the 
days of the Civil War. In “An Open Letter 
to the American People” issued by the Na- 
tional Committee of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A. (1961) this statement is made: “The 
Communist Party will defend its right to a 
legal existence under the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights as a legitimate current in 
American political life, a movement that can 
trace its existence back a full century into 
our history, from the Communists who sup- 
ported Lincoln and the Union through the 
old Socialist Party.“ 


Barter, Stockpile, and the 
Administration’s Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, on February 
22, 1962, my distinguished colleague 
from North Carolina, the longtime chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, submitted a statement in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD taking exception 
to statements which I made concerning 
the administration’s position on the 
barter program insofar as it affects the 
stockpiling of lead. He apparently was 
championing the position of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in so doing. 

I had previously questioned the con- 
sistency of the administration's expres- 
sion of astonishment over the size of our 
stockpiling program in view of its failure 
to heed my request of July 13, 1961, to 
the President urging opposition to a pro- 
posed barter agreement. This barter 
agreement ultimately resulted in the 
acquisition of 100,000 tons of lead from 
Australia and Canada to be added to our 
already excessive stockpile. 
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I have carefully read my colleague’s 
statement and noted particularly his 
comment that “he is not aware of the 
full details of the particular barter 
transaction criticized by Mr. Hall.” 

Iregret that the chairman of the com- 
mittee on Agriculture did not avail him- 
self of the opportunity to become 
familiar with this particular transaction 
and study the correspondence which I 
had with the White House. 

Had he done so, Iam sure he would not 
have spoken so hastily as to my confu- 
sion, and with so little basis in fact. I 
refer in particular to the following state- 
ments which he made: 

Under this program our farm surpluses 
are exchanged for scarce metals and other 
storable materials produced in other coun- 
tries. 


As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, I am well aware of the need 
to maintain an adequate reserve of stra- 
tegic materials such as beryllium, tita- 
nium, nickel, and so forth, which this 
country has trouble producing in suffi- 
cient quantities to meet national security 
needs. However, lead certainly is not a 
scarce mineral, a fact to which the thou- 
sands of unemployed miners throughout 
the Nation, and particularly in Missouri, 
will attest. The tragic plight of the 
mining industry is not due to any scarcity 
of lead, but rather to the depressed price 
conditions which prevail in the industry, 
a direct result of excessive importations 
from other countries, and possibly pro- 
duction costs. 

Within the past few weeks, the price of 
lead has sunk to 9½ cents, the lowest 
level since price controls were removed 
after World War II. The lead obtained 
through the barter program has no mar- 
ket, but goes directly into the stockpile, 
thus creating a greater surplus and 
downward pressures on price. This situ- 
ation continues in spite of the lead-zinc 
subsidy bill enacted in the last session 
which thus far has failed to solve any 
problems. 

The President did not refer to the supple- 
mental stockpile. 


The President's announcement made 
no distinction between the strategic and 
supplemental stockpile, and the dollar 
value of the stockpile which he quoted 
included both items. The President 
himself has expressed shock at the 
size of the stockpile, an observation 
which the gentleman from North Car- 
olina apparently has overlooked in his 
zeal for bartering. It makes no sense to 
separate stockpiles obtained through 
barter from those obtained by other 
methods. The end result is the same no 
matter which “pile” we ignore: 

No part of our agricultural export pro- 
gram makes more sense than this program 
of exchanging perishable surpluses for non- 
perishable materials which we do not pro- 
duce in sufficient quantity In the United 
States to meet our requirements. 


In my opinion nothing makes less 
sense than to substitute one surplus for 
another whose economic results are as 
devastating to the lead-zinc industry as 
our grain surpluses Have been to the 
farmer. In 1960 only 23 percent of our 
domestic lead was produced in the Unit- 
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ed States while imports accounted for 
33 percent of consumption with the re- 
mainder coming from secondary sources 
reclaimed lead. This does not reflect 
any lack of domestic lead, but rather 
indicates the extent to which Govern- 
ment policies are dissipating the domes- 
tic industry in favor of foreign ores. 
According to the Emergency Lead Zinc 
Committee there were 1,346 lead and 
zinc mines in the United States in 1948 
and this had dwindled to only 292 mines 
by 1960. Production of lead in the Unit- 
ed States is down from 390,476 tons in 
1948 to 246,667 tons in 1960. These fig- 
ures do not reflect any lack of domestic 
lead resources. They reflect the drastic 
effect of excessive imports on our mar- 
ket. The amount of lead which the 
United States agreed to import from 
Canada and Australia under last year’s 
barter agreement is more than one-third 
of the total U.S. production. Meanwhile 
our own mines stand idle, and workers 
remain unemployed. It is important to 
maintain know-how, pumps, cribbing 
and avoid the deleterious effect of ion- 
ized salts of water and acid in our fields 
and mines for conservation alone. 

The Emergency Lead Zine Committee 
further states: 

It is imperative for the economy of mining 
States * * * and for the national economy 
and defense that we maintain a domestic 
lead-zine mining industry that can continue 
to explore, and develop our mineral reserves 
and to mine a substantial part of our own 
lead-zinc needs. 

There must be import controls to equalize 
present levels of low world mining ‘costs 
compared to those under the higher living 
standards of the United States, particularly 
since our own Government has helped sub- 
sidize foreign production through barter 
purchases for our stockpile, and has pro- 
vided development loans for foreign mineral 
exploration and plant expansion, 


I am sure that if there were idle lead 
mines in North Carolina instead of to- 
bacco and cotton, the gentleman from 
North Carolina would be more concerned 
over the administration’s and Cabinet's 
actions. My real thesis in the first place 
was that in view of the President's ad- 
mission of my being partially right—the 
left hand—Department of Agriculture— 
knoweth not what the right hand doeth— 
administration, Department of State, and 
the Department of the Interior. 

I am further encouraged to believe that 
this position—barter—is supported by our 
Chief Executive. 


This is contradictory to the letter 
which I received on July 19, 1961 from 
Presidential Assistant Lawrence F. 
O'Brien, in answer to my protest to the 
barter agreement. Speaking for the 
President, he said: 

Certainly the domestic barter program suf - 
fers from some of the disadvantages to which 
you refer. * * > 


Probably the most vulnerable state- 
ment made by the gentleman from North 
Carolina was his comment: 


This [barter] agreement reduced surpluses 
of lead hanging over the market which were 
equally depressing world and domestic prices. 


‘The lead-zinc industry is unanimous in 


its contention that the barter program 
has been an absolute and utter failure 
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insofar as it was intended to reduce sur- 
pluses and improve prices. As stated 
previously, the present price on lead is 
9% cents, the lowest since 1946, and 
overall world production shows no signs 
of any marked decline, the barter pro- 
gram notwithstanding. 

The huge quantities of lead in our 
stockpile continue to depress the market 
and the administration has indicated 
that lead from the stockpile may be 
moved into world markets, in an effort 
to decrease the size of the stockpile. 

If further evidence is needed, I quote 
from the brief filed this month with the 
U.S. Tariff Commission by six companies 
engaged in the lead and zine industry in 
the United States: 

We join in submitting this statement * * * 
to emphasize the fact that the existing 
U.S. Government policy toward lead and 
zince has failed. It has not significantly 
helped the domestic mines which it was 
designed to protect. * It has created 
conditions and sacrifice to foreign competi- 
tion and markets of certain of the industries 
principal customers, the fabricators of lead 
and zinc. 

It will be seen that for 14 years lead pro- 
duction has been in excess of lead consump- 
tion. This long continued imbalance has 
been possible only because the greater part 
of the material produced, represented by the 
gap between production and consumption, 
has been taken off the market, primarily by 
the U.S. Government for stockpiling or 
through barter transactions. For years, the 
acquisition of surplus stocks for stockpile 
has permitted world producers to operate 
without regard for the economic axiom that 
production cannot indefinitely exceed con- 
sumption. 


While I am glad that the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture has ap- 
pointed my colleague from Missouri to 
look into this question, I can assure him 
that there is little need for an investiga- 
tion to determine the sources of opposi- 
tion to the barter program. It comes 
from thousands of unemployed miners 
throughout the Nation whose ability to 
earn a living has been taken away from 
them by Government policy. 

In order to further enlighten my col- 
league and so that in his well secured 
position he won't have to shoot from 
the hip,” without warning at a “con- 
fused” freshman Member, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert the following 
correspondence on this subject: 

Letter from Hall to President, July 
13, 1961. 

Letter from O’Brien to Hall, July 18, 
1961. 

Letter from John P. Duncan, Jr., Octo- 
ber 3, 1961. 

Letter from John H. Kelly, August 7, 
1961. 

The letters follow: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1961. 
The Honorable Jon F, KENNEDY, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. Present: I am disturbed by 
the recommendations of your administration 
within the past few weeks ATORE po policy 
toward the lead-zinc industry. I wish to 
call several matters to your attention, and 
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to the attention of your advisers in the 
Department of Interlor and the Department 
of State. — 

One cannot help but draw the conclusion 
that the Department of State and the De- 
partment of Interior are recommending a 
course of action which will be utterly dis- 
astrous for our domestic lead-zinc industry, 
and for the thousands of persons employed 
in that industry. 

Specifically, I refer to the administra- 
tion’s recommendation for a system of barter 
and stockpile as the solution the lead- 
zinc problem. More solutions“ like this 
and we will no longer have a lead-zinc prob- 
lem—or a lead-zine industry. 

As a Representative of the Seventh District 
of Missouri, with a concentration of lead-zinc 
mines, I call attention to these recent 
developments: 

1. Negotiations are nearing completion for 
barter of 100,000 tons of lead from Austra- 
lian and Canadian mining companies, This 
metal will be added to the U.S. supplemental 
stockpile in spite of the unanimous objec- 
tion of the domestic lead-zinc industry. 

In essence, we are thus using our agricul- 
tural surpluses in a barter arrangement 
which will add to our lead-zinc surpluses and 
will tend to further depress the lead-zinc 
market. 

2. The administration has recommended a 
new policy that would consist of a barter 
program to purchase $60 million worth of 
surplus domestic lead-zinc stocks now held 
by U.S, producers, to be added to the sup- 
plemental stockpile. 

A review of our policy over the past 10 
years will disclose that the major effect of 
stockpiling and barter has been to encour- 
age more foreign production of lead and 
zinc. Foreign producers, many of them sub- 
sidized through our foreign aid program, 
have never failed to take advantage of op- 
portunities to feed their production into the 
United States. The present quotas are so 
high that they offer virtually no restriction 
on these imports. Any temporary benefit 
from this proposal would not reach the 
miners who are the ones who need help, but 
would go to two or three large producers 
whose excess stocks, in many cases, has been 
refined from foreign ores, and who have 
large oversea investments. 

The major cause of instability of price 
and stocks during the past 10 years has been 
and still is the import of excessive foreign 
supplies of these metals, largely the result 
of higher production costs here and eco- 
nomic assistance to oversea producers. 

It might be added that other domestic 
programs implemented by the administra- 
tion affecting wage costs, tax demands, and 
so forth, are hardly calculated ” lower our 
own production costs. 

It is an irrefutable fact that the State De- 
partment has been the major obstacle in 
efforts to grant relief to our lead-zinc in- 
dustry through adjustments in tariffs and 
quotas—this in spite of the fact that several 
Tariff Commission determinations of injury 
with recommendations for greater tariff pro- 
tection have fallen—and continue to fall 
on deaf ears. 

I contend that the State Department has 
virtual sole jurisdiction in an area affecting 
thousands of domestic jobs in the lead-zinc 
industry, and that responsible persons in 
that Department are resigned. to the demise 
of this industry—this in spite of the fact 
that lead and zinc are strategic materials, 
the domestic production of which is abso- 
lutely vital to our defense needs in times of 
emergency. 

I submit that the domestic minor should 
have at least a minimum of 50 percent of 
our U.S. market needs of lead and zinc ores 
and that it is time for this administration 
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to begin paying more heed to the advice of 
industry spokesmen and less heed to offi- 
cials in the State Department who seem to 
be wholly preoccupied with the creation of 
jobs overseas at the expense of domestic 
workers. Surely, we must realize that we 
cannot and should not curry favor or in- 
fluence foreign loyalty with self-degrading 
and one-way trade agreements. 

I believe that H.R. 3416 involving judi- 
cial use of tariffs and import quotas with 
less influence on subsidies, is at least a step 
in the right direction and is urgently needed 
if the lead-zine industry in southwest Mis- 
souri is to survive. Do you recall your cam- 
paign promises in Joplin, Mo., while wear- 
ing a miner's hard hat? 

I also urge the administration to recon- 
sider its support of section 609 of the for- 
eign aid bill which would permit the AID 
administrator to dispose of lead-zinc from 
our supplemental stockpile unless the Con- 
gress specifically disapproves the plan within 
a 60;day period. Such “vest-pocket ap- 
proval” techniques have no place in a states- 
manlike legislative program. 

Aside from the constitutional question 
of whether Congress should abandon its 
authority in this area, it makes little sense 
for the administration to be seeking author- 
ity to unload our lead-zine stockpile on the 
world market at the same time that it is 
negotiating an agreement with Canada and 
Australia to obtain their lead-zinc for in- 
clusion in that same stockpile. 

Nor do I believe that the administration 
should take such authority out of the hands 
of a domestic agency, OCDM, and place it 
in the hands of an agency primarily con- 
cerned with foreign affairs and having little 
regard for the affect of its actions on our 
domestic economy. 

At the meeting with mining State con- 
gressional group on June 23 you indicated 
your intent to assign a task force to de- 
vote further study to the lead-zinc problem. 

The last thing we need is a task force 
study to tell us what our problems are in 
the lead-zinc industry. We know what 
those problems are; we know what initial 
steps should be taken; and we certainly 
know that the situation will become steadily 
worse as long as policy is being dictated 
by the Department of State. 

I hope you will see fit to reverse the ad- 
ministration’s policy so that a sick industry 
will be given a chance for survival, and our 
internal economy may flourish again on 
principles which have made our Nation great. 

Respectfuly submitted. 

Durwarp G. HALL, 
Member of Congress. 


‘Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1961. 
Hon. DURWARD G. HALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: For the President, I 
would like to acknowledge and thank you 
for your letter of July 13 commenting on a 
policy for the domestic lead-zinc industry. 
Certainly, the domestic barter program suf- 
fers from some of the disadvantages to which 
you refer, and I am bringing your comments 
to the attention of the Department of the 
Interior and the Department of State for 
consideration. : 

We expect that within a few days, the De- 
partment of Interior will be prepared to ex- 
press its views on the pending legislation 
dealing with the lead and zinc industry. We 
appreciate your letting us have the benefit of 
your thinking. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN, 
Special Assistant to the President, 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Durwarp G. HALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. Hatt: Your letter of July 13 ad- 
dressed to the President has been referred 
to this Department for further reply. 

The proposed barter program is not being 
pursued actively at the present time. It is 
undoubtedly true that the Government's 
acquisition of lead and zinc, both by pur- 
chase for the strategic stockpile and by bar- 
ter, over a period of several years did serve 
to perpetuate an overproduction of these 
metals. It was for this reason that in 1958 
this Department requested the Department 
of Agriculture to remove lead and zinc from 
the list of materials eligible for barter. We 
did not suggest merely a resumption of the 
earlier program. We specifically proposed 
that it be limited to the acquisition of sur- 
plus stocks in the United States, and we had 
expected to obtain some kind of agreement 
with producers holding these stocks not to 
rebuild them. This proposal was never 
thought of as the solution to the entire lead- 
zinc problem. In fact, we believe that any 


single solution to such a complex problem is: 


likely to create as many difficulties as it 
solves. 

I am enclosing a copy of the statement 
which I presented to the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Minerals, Materials and Fuels on 
July 25 concerning lead-zinc legislation. 
Tou will not that our reference to task forces 
is not a further study of the lead-zine prob- 
lem but a basic analysis of depressed com- 
munity problems and a beginning of a pro- 
gram of basic improvement of the economic 
opportunities in these areas. 

We welcome your interest and appreciate 
your continued cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, äl 
JoHN M. KELLY, 


Assistant Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., October 3, 1961. 
Hon. Durward G. HALL, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr, HarL: This is in reply to your- 


letter of September 5, 1961, with respect to 
barter transactions involving lead and zinc. 

The Department has not entered into any 
contracts for the exchange of zinc during 
the past 2 years. On August 23, 1961, the 
Department entered into contracts for the 

of CCC-owned agricultural com- 
modities for 100,000 short tons of lead from 
Canada and Australia, while the principal 
commodities are tobacco and feed grains, 
some wheat may be exported. The lead will 
be placed in the stockpile and will not enter 
commercial markets until such time as it is 
released. These contracts were entered into 
on the understanding that the producers of 
lead in Canada and Australia have taken 
steps to reduce their production. 

This arrangement was designed to reduce 
supplies of lead which were depressing the 
market and it followed a recommendation 
made by the International Lead and Zinc 
Study Group at its 3d session held in Mex- 
ico City, March 20-24, 1961. A copy of a 
press release reporting on this meeting is 
enclosed. 

The Department does not regard the bar- 
ter program as a complete solution to the 
wheat and feed grain problem. We are ad- 
ministering the program in accordance with 
the laws passed by the Congress and regard 
it as one of the ways we can promote the 

of agricultural commodities. 

If you have any further questions about 
the barter program, I shall be glad to try 
to answer them. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun P. Duncan, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 
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Confidential Files in Jeopardy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. TOLLEFSON, Mr. Speaker, about 
2 weeks ago I called the House’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the assurances of 
confidentialness contained in the 1954 
Census Bureau Act means little or noth- 
ing. This is borne out by an editorial 
appearing in a recent issue of the Busi- 
ness which I am inserting in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

CONFIDENTIAL FILES IN JEOPARDY 


New Yorx.—Shocking news for the indus- 
trial world was a ruling of the Supreme 
Court by a 6 to 3 vote that the heretofore 
sacrosanct company records in the hands of 
the Census Bureau can be seized by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, 

It was a ruling against St. Regis Paper Co., 
which refused to turn over copies of its con- 
fidential reports to the Census Bureau to the 
FTC. But this has much broader implica- 
tions for all pulp and paper companies which 
have been making annual reports on their 
production and shipments, etc., to the Cen- 
sus Bureau on the understanding that they 
were not to be revealed to anyone, but used 
only in putting together national, regional, 
and statewide statistics. 

“Can't we trust Uncle Sam any more?” was 
& wry comment of one paper industry ex- 
ecutive (not a St. Regis man) and he was 
not exactly joking. 

The whole structure of Census Bureau 
statistical work may be threatened and it 
certainly has suffered & damaging blow. 

Justice Clark, former Attorney General for 
President Truman, wrote the majority opin- 
ion which forced St. Regis to give up on the 
records, even though an Illinois court pre- 
viously had ruled they were confidential. 

A new way to get records from many other 
companies is now apparently opened up for 
the Federal Trade Commission and it will 
probably make a lot of companies hesitant 
to cooperate with the Census Bureau. Eyen 
in doing so, many of these census figures 
are_merely rough guesses and the question 
is raised as to the right of FTC to use guesses 
as al Will future guesses be on the low 
side 

Justice Black, in a minority report for the 
Supreme Court, declared it was wrong for 
the FTC to fine St. Regis $100 a day from the 
date when it refused to give up the records 
to the date when the Supreme Court decided 
to consider the case. Though the Supreme 
Court seldom grants a rehearing on such 
matters, St, Regis is asking for a rehearing 
on the penalty. 

Justice Clark in his opinion had made the 
interesting observation that a company 
should not keep carbons of its records for 
the census, 

Much more ts expected to be heard of this 
case. The Census Bureau, for many years, 
has had excellent and timely statistics on 
paper, paperboard, woodpulp, waste paper, 
rags, and pulpwood, produced and used in 
this industry. What will this ruling do to 
these statistical reports? There are certain 
to be objections which were never raised 
before. 

Some other industries, according to in- 
formants in Washington, have never been 
as cooperative and as prompt as the pulp 
and paper industry in giving the Census 
Bureau what it wishes. 
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FTC Chairman Paul Rand Dixon has been 
making a name for himself thinking up new 
techniques of investigating companies. He 
was Senator Kerauver’s general counsel in 
his investigations of business. 

The FTC was reported planning “an in- 
vestigative hearing” to look into the impact 
of mergers which St. Regis has carried out. 
Subpenas were issued for six St. Regis om- 
cials but the company pleaded that no more 
than two officials be called at one time, in 
order not to disrupt its business. This was 
turned down by the FTC. 

Its moves against St. Regis and future 
plans are shrouded in what is apparently 
deliberate secrecy, 

These developments are interpreted widely 
in the industry as a sign of the hostility of 
the Kennedy administration toward bus!- 
ness. 


State Views of Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Wheeling, W. Va., Intelligencer 
on February 3 made editorial comment 
on the experimental provision of giving 
aid to dependent children based upon 
the unemployment of the father. This 
editorial indicates the difficulties which 
have been experienced by the State in 
administering this program which, it is 
now suggested, be made a permanent 
feature of the Federal welfare programs. 
I should like to place this editorial in 
the Recorp with the hope that it will 
aid in the consideration of the Presi- 
dent’s proposals on welfare. 

The editorial follows: 


Foutep Urp—CHARLESTON, WASHINGTON GET 
Wires CROSSED ON Virtus or Am To UN- 
EMPLOYED FATHERS 


Last year the Kennedy administration in- 
itiated a relief experiment known as Aid 
to the Dependent Children of Unemployed 
Fathers. It was for a l-year trial 
Tun in 14 States, including West Virginia, 
making available up to $165 a month in Fed- 
eral and State funds to the unemployed 
heads of families. the past year, 
according to Charleston records $15 million 
in Federal money and slightly under $5 mil- 
lion in State funds were distributed. 

Under the West Virginia plan of operation, 
said to be unique among the 14 States dis- 
tributing this form of rellef, beneficiaries 
were required either to work on public proj- 
ects at $1 an hour or take vocational re- 
training. Approximately 11,000 fathers are 
participating at present. 

But the project has not proven satisfactory 
to West Virginia officials, who apparently 
assumed that it was in disfavor in Washing- 
ton, as well. No provision was made in the 
new budget now before the legislature for 
continuation of the program beyond June 30. 
The officials directly responsible for its 
administration—Welfare Commissioner W. 
Bernard Smith, Road Commissioner Burl A. 
Sawyers, and Natural Resources Commissioner 
Warden M. Lane—say it is unwieldy and 
difficult to administer. They have expressed 
the opinion that it should be permitted to 
lapse, and Smith recommended the same 
thing to Federal officials, on the ground 
that it constitutes no long-term answer to 
the economic problem it is concerned with. 
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It appears, however, that Washington's 
economic planners were not impressed with 
West Virginia’s experience or with Mr. 
Smith's recommendations. Not only does 
the new welfare program unveiled for Con- 
gress the other day by President Kennedy 
provide for continuation of ADCU, but 
recommends that it be put on a permanent 
basis. So Charleston, with time running 
out for this legislative session, facés the 
necessity, in contemplation of congressional 
approval of the President's plan, of im- 
provising a financing arrangement to keep 
in step with the New Frontier or sacrifice 
what looks like a lot of soft Federal money. 

Such are the glories of public relief in 
these days of social enlightenment. 


Amending Juvenile Court Act for the 
District of Columbia : 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6747) to amend 


the Juvenile Court Act of the District of 
Columbia. 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to go on record in favor of the substi- 
tute amendment to H.R. 6747. From the 
evidence that I have seen, and from the 
debate on the floor, there is no doubt 
that the amendment is clearly preferable 
to the bill itself on the major provisions. 

In the first place, we find that H.R. 
6747 would destroy the independent 
juvenile court in the District of Colum- 
bia, and establish instead an additional 
branch of the municipal court. How- 
ever, the common experience of the sep- 
arate, States has led the majority of 
them to adopt the independent juvenile 
court approach, and testimony given on 
this bill has consistently shown the need 
for strengthening, not weakening, the 
juvenile court in the District. 

The backlog of cases in the juvenile 
court has been and is a scandal. Even 
under normal conditions, the necessary 
safeguards and formalities of the law 
require a sufficiently long waiting period. 
‘Among the catalog of infirmities which 
man must endure on this earth, the 
law’s delay is one for which no adequate 
remedy has yet been found. But to 
compound the law’s delay with man’s 
delay as has been done in the District is 
Surely unnecessary and should not be 
allowed to continue. The addition of 
two additional judges, not inclusion in 
the municipal court, is what is needed. 
The substitute amendment would pro- 
vide them. 

The other provision of H.R. 6747 
which I cannot support is the one which 
would lower the age for municipal court 
jurisdiction from 18 to 16. On this 
point, two sound arguments have been 
put forward by proponents of the substi- 
tute—namely the minor nature of most 
offenses committed by those in this age 
group and the experience which various 
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States have had. One in seven cases 
handled in the juvenile court in fiscal 
year 1961 were major crimes. All others 
were of a lesser nature. To permanently 
classify persons 16 and 17 years old 
with a criminal record for the com- 
mitting of a variety of minor crimes is 
unnecessary and unwise. Second, we 
find that 34 of the 50 States set the age 
limit at 18, presumably because their ex- 
perience has shown this to be preferable 
to a lower limit. I believe that 18 years 
is the proper figure. 

Finally, we find that an overwhelm- 
ing number of organizations, agencies, 
and groups who are concerned and in- 
volved with the problem are in favor of 
the substitute. Almost everyone, from 
the District Commissioners and the 
judges of the municipal court to the 
Federal Departments of Justice and 
Health, Education, and Welfare are in 
agreement that the foregoing provisions 
of H.R. 6747 are not in the best interests 
of the District. The substitute amend- 
ment deserves support. 


Cooperative Power Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


; OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
September I made a statement regard- 
ing my decision to support H.R. 9076, 
which among other things carried a con- 
troversial provision of funds for Federal 
planning and construction of some 2,000 
miles of lines to transmit power which 


will be available from the Colorado River 


storage project beginning in 1963. 

At that time I stated: 

Both private and public power interests 
have submitted voluminous material re- 
lating to this complex and technical matter. 
I have been unable to reconcile the differ- 
ences between them, but I am of the firm 
opinion that in the end it will be necessary 
for both groups to work together for the 
full utilization of the power generated. I 
had hoped they could resolve their differ- 
ences before now. 


Agreements for construction of these 
lines by private utilities were negotiated 
and announced last week by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. I compliment both 
the Government and private power in- 
terests on this compromise solution to 
this very complex problem. It recognizes 
the free enterprise system by allowing 
the lines to be constructed and main- 
tained by private power interests on a 
contract basis and it guarantees to the 
consumer a fair and equitable rate. It 
also assures- that the schedule of pay- 
ment for the entire project will be fully 
met. : 

On Tuesday of this week editorial 
comment in the Washington Post 
pointed up the commendable achieve- 
ment of this compromise agreement. 
Because of the importance of the resolu- 
tion of this controversial issue in the 
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public interest, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be reprinted in the 
Recorp at this point: 

COOPERATIVE POWER POLICY 


Two facts stand out from the agreements 
which the Bureau of Reclamation has nego- 
tiated with the private power companies 
for the transmission of power to be gen- 
erated by the immense Colorado River proj- 
ects. First, the achievement of a reasonable 
working relationship became possible only 
after Congress had appropriated funds to 
begin the construction of an all-Federal 
system for the movement of this power. The 
previous offers of the private companies had 
been rejected as being exorbitant. But after 
it became apparent that the Government 
was ready to build a complete transmission 
system of its own, new offers were forthcom- 
ing. It is said that the present agreements 
will ultimately put into the Upper Colorado 
Basin fund about $400 millioh more than 
the companies’ previous offers would have 
done. 

The second fact that stands out from the 
agreement is that this cooperative arrange- 
ment will cost taxpayers much less than it 
would have done to build a wholly new 
system of transmission lines. While the 
agreements with the various private utilities 
in Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming 
differ in details, the general policy is to make 
full use of the existing private facilities and 
then for the companies and the Govern- 
ment to alternate in the construction of new 
lines as they are needed for joint use. In 
the case of the Utah Power & Light Co., 
however, only company lines will be used 
because the service charges agreed upon 
are less than would be the cost of construct- 
ing and operating new Government lines. 
The company will build a new line to the 
dam under construction at Glen Canyon, 
Ariz. 

The saying in Utah alone is estimated to 
be more than $700,000 a year. It may be 
assumed that the private companies will ob- 
tain benefits from these cooperative arrange- 
ments; otherwise they would not have 
negotiated the agreements, Even more ob- 
vious is the advantage to the Government 
in terms of reduced outlays and the creation 
of a cooperative power system. 

Whether this type of agreement is called 
“partnership” or a “cooperative approach,” 
as Secretary of the Interior Udall prefers, 
is of no significance. The important point is 
that private utilities and the Government 
have decided to work together in what ap- 
pears to be a mutually advantageous en- 
deavor. That is good public policy, and it 
ought to serve as a useful precedent when 
the extremists are locked in battle over the 
relative merits of private power and public 


power. 


I intend to carefully check the final 
draft of the contract to make sure that 
the rights of both the Government and 
private power, and of preferential users, 
are fully met and protected. 


The Federal Woman’s Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE D. NORRELL 

IN THE 8 885 OF 5 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 

Mrs. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, last 


evening official recognition and com- 
mendation brought into the spotlight of 
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public acclaim the achievements of six 
women employees of the Federal Goy- 
ernment whose services have been out- 
standing. 

Each of the six women was the re- 
cipient of the second annual Federal 
Woman’s Award at a dinner given in 
their honor by the board of trustees. 
Two members of the board are our col- 
leagues in the Congress: The Honorable 
KATHRYN GRANAHAN and the Honorable 
MAURINE NEUBERGER. 

Earlier in the day President Kennedy 
had received the ladies at the White 
House, when his remarks to them re- 
affirmed his belief in the essential role 
of women as full partners in our democ- 
racy. This belief had been exemplified 
last December when he established the 
President's Commission on the Status of 
Women. At that time he expressed the 
hope that the prejudices and outmoded 
customs which act as barriers to such a 
full partnership will soon be overcome. 

The objective of the Federal Woman's 
Award is to provide special recognition 
to women who have made oustanding 
contributions to the efficiency and qual- 
ity of the career service of the Federal 
Government, and to dramatize and make 
more widely known to the public the 
wide variety and challenging careers for 
women in the Federal Government. 

The career women selected as award 
winners represent high achievement in 
the fields of astronomy, chemistry, for- 
eign service, law, pathology, and person- 
nel administration. Each recipient was 
nominated by the head of her depart- 
ment or agency, and was selected by a 
panel of 5 judges from among 65 
nominees. 

With understandable pride in their 
achievements and their invaluable con- 
tributions to our Government, I ask my 
colleagues in the House to join with me 
in extending congratulations and ap- 
preciation to these six women: 

Mrs. Katherine W. Bracken, Director, 
Office of Central American and Pana- 


manian Affairs, Bureau of Inter-Ameri- ` 


can Affairs, Department of State. Mrs. 
Bracken was presented for the award by 
the Honorable George W. Ball, Under 
Secretary of State. 

Miss Margaret H. Brass, Chief, Gen- 
eral Litigation Section, Antitrust Divi- 
sion, Department of Justice. Miss Brass 
was presented by the Honorable Byron 
W. White, Deputy Attorney General. 

Dr. Thelma B. Dunn, Head of Cancer 
Induction and Pathogenesis Section, Na- 

tional Cancer Institute, National Insti- 
tutes of Health, Public Health Service, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Dr. Dunn was presented by 
the Honorable James M. Quigley, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Department. 

Miss Evelyn Harrison, Deputy Director, 
Bureau of Programs and Standards, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission. Miss Harrison 
was presented by the Honorable John W. 
Macy, Chairman of the Commission. 

Dr. Allene R. Jeanes, Chemist, Chemi- 
cal Reactions and Structure Investiga- 
tions, Cereal Properties Laboratory, 
Northern Utilization Research and De- 
velopment Division, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture. Dr. Jeanes was presented by the 
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Honorable Orville L. Freeman, Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Dr. Nancy Grace Roman, Chief of 
Astronomy and Solar Physics, Geophys- 
ics and Astronomy Programs, Office of 
Space Sciences, National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. Dr. Roman 
was presented by the Honorable Hugh 
L. Dryden, Deputy Administrator of 
NASA. 

The individual] citations and biograph- 
ical sketches of the award winners are 
most interesting and will serve to give 
encouragement to other women through- 
out the country who may be well started 
in their careers or who may be preparing 
themselves for career service in the Fed- 
eral Government, 

The citations and biographical sketch- 
es follow: 

THe FEDERAL WOMAN’S AWARD 

Mrs. Katherine W. Bracken, for “her ex- 
ceptional success as a Foreign Service Officer 
in. person-to-person relationships with citi- 
zens of the countries in which she serves.” 
Mrs. Bracken began her career in the Foreign 
Service of the Department of State in 1943 
as a clerk-stenographer, assigned to Guate- 
mala. She passed the Foreign Service 
examinations and was appointed a Foreign 
Service Officer in 1946, serving successively 
as vice consul at various cities in Greece 
and Turkey, and as consul at cities in Turkey, 
Tran, and Pakistan. In order to promote 
friendship and understanding with peoples 
of all classes she has mastered the language 
of every country to which she has been as- 
signed, and her acceptance as a US. 
official in areas where women do not par- 
ticipate in public life has been without 
parallel. In 1953 she was assigned to Tur- 
Kish-Persian area training at the Foreign 
Service Institute at Princeton University; in 
1958 she was selected to attend the senior 
officers’ seminar in foreign policy; and the 
following year she was appointed chief of 
the Mideast aegean division. In 1960 she 
was advanced to her present position, where 
she is one of the six highest ranking women 


in the Foreign Service of the United States 


and the only woman office director in the 
five regional bureaus. She is a native of 
Lavonia, Ga. 

Miss Margaret H. Brass, for “her deep 
dedication to the philosophy of free enter- 
prise embodied in the antitrust laws, and 
her singular contributions to the develop- 
ment of legal principles to carry out those 
laws.” Miss Brass holds the degrees of bache- 
lor of laws and master of laws from the Co- 
lumbus University of Washington, D.C., now 
known as Columbus School of Law of Catholic 
University. Born in Connellsville, Pa., she has 
spent her entire legal career in Washington, 
D.C. She is a member of the bar of the 
District of Columbia and of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. She entered 
the Department of Justice as a stenographer 
in 1936, and since 1939 has been a career 


attorney in the specialized field of antitrust ` 


law. She has actively participated in the 
trial of most of the nationally known Federal 
antitrust cases in the past 20 years, and as a 
chief trial attorney has had outstanding 
success in the development and advancement 
of antitrust doctrines. In 1957 she was given 
a departmental sustained superior perform- 
ance award in the maximum amount of $500. 
With her appointment to the position of 
chief of the general litigation section in 
1961 she became the first woman ever to be 
chief of a section in the Antitrust Division. 

Dr. Thelma B. Dunn, for “her distinguished 
career in experimental cancer research, and 
particularly her highly significant studies of 
the origins of cancer in animals.” Dr. Dunn 
received her B.A. degree from Cornell Uni- 
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versity and her M.D. from the University of 
Virginia School of Medicine. She joined 
the National Cancer Institute in 1942, after 
several years as a pathologist on the medical 
faculties of the University of Virginia and 
George Washington University. She is 
known as the world authority on the pathol- 
ogy of the laboratory mouse, the animal most 
commonly used as a tool for the study of 
human: cancer, and has published a large 
number of research papers. As assistant 
chief of the laboratory of pathology she plans 
and evaluates staff research in the induction 
and pathogenesis of cancer. She has been 
president of the Washington Society of 
Pathologists, represented the National Insti- 
tutes of Health on a delegation of distin-’ 
guished American women physicians yisiting 
the Soviet Union in 1953, and was chosen 
“Medical Woman of the Year” in 1959 by 
the American Medical Women’s Association. 
In 1961 she became the first women to be 
eleoted president of the American Association 
for Cancer Research. She was born in 
Renan, Va., is married to a physican, and 
has three children. 

Miss Evelyn Harrison, for “her outstand- 
ing competence demonstrated by her role in 
the formulation and development of Gov- 
ernment-wide personnel pollcies.“ Miss Har- 
rison holds the distinction of being the first 
woman to graduate from the Engineering 
College of the University of Maryland, hav- 
ing received the BS. degree in civil engl- 
neering in 1932. She has done graduate 
work at George Washington University and 
American University in psychology, psycho- 
metrics, and public administration. A native 
of the District of Columbia, she began her 
Government career in 1934 as a draftsman 
with the Geological Survey. She came to 
the Civil Service Commission in 1938 as an 
examiner in engineering and allied fields, 
and became assistant to the Chief of the 
Examining Division in 1945. She was ap- 
pointed Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
Programs and Standards in 1953 and served 
as Acting Director until the appointment 
of the present Director in 1955. She has 
played a central leadership role in the 
formulation of progressive personnel legis- 
lation and in the complete overhaul, within 
its statutory framework, of the personnel 
system under which the Federal work force 
of over 2 million persons is employed. She 
is known to high officials throughout the 
Government for her ability in resolving in- 
teragency problems of personnel policy and 
practice under the Federal merit system. 

Dr. Allene R. Jeanes, for “her pioneering 
chemical research on the starches and 
sugars obtained from cereal grains.” Dr. 
Jeanes received her B.A. degree from Baylor 
University in Waco, Tex., where she was born, 
her M.A. from the University of California 
at Berkeley, and her Ph.D. in organic chem- 
istry from the University of Illinois. She 
became a research associate at the National 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce, in 1940, In 1941 she was appointed 
to the Department of Agriculture's Northern 
Utilization Research and Development Divi- 
sion in Peoria, Ill., where she has held pro- 
gressively responsible positions in a complex 
program of organic and biochemical re- 
search. She has made notable contributions 
to fundamental carbohydrate chemistry 
through pioneering research on dextrans, 
including the practical development of dex- 
tran as a blood volume extended (a replace- 
ment for blood plasma) to fill the critical 
needs of the armed services and civilian 
defense. Five patents have been issued to 
her and three more are pending. She has 
published numerous research papers. Hon- 
ors she has recelved include the Distin- 
guished Service Award, highest award of the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Garvan 
Medal, presented by the American Chemical 
Society to the outstanding woman chemist 
for distinguished service to chemistry. 
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Dr. Nancy Grace Roman, for “her high 
ability and strong leadership in developing 
a progressive national space program in as- 
tronomy and astrophysics." Dr. Roman re- 
ceived her B.A. degree in astronomy from 
Swarthmore College and her Ph.D. from the 
University of Chicago. She began her Goy- 
ernment career in 1955 in the Radio Astron- 
omy Branch of the U.S. Naval Research Lab- 
oratory. She joined the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration in 1959 as 
head of the observational astronomy pro- 
gram, In this capacity she was responsible 
for coordination of national effort in the 
development of instrumentatiton and tech- 
niques for astronomical obseryation from 
sounding rockets, satellites, and space 
probes, In 1960 she was made Chief of 
Astronomy and Astrophysics Programs, and 
has directed the development of scientific 
experiments to be flown in satellites. These 
satellites include a gamma ray astronomy 
satellite, fown in 1961, an orbiting solar ob- 
servatory to be flown in 1962, and an orbiting 
astronomical observatory planned for 1963. 
She has also established a broad program of 
research and development in preparation for 
other satellite flights in the more distant fu- 
ture. She has participated in international 
conferences in Dublin, Stockholm, and Lon- 
don. Born in Nashville, Tenn., in 1925, she 
is the youngest recipient of the Federal 
Woman's Award. 


Washington Post Edits Out Column Para- 
graphs Favorable to Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day I inserted in the Recorp a column 
written by Roscoe Drummond which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post. I was 
unaware at that time of a Post policy of 
editing its columnists to leave out parts 
of their columns which would strengthen 
the Republican position. This partic- 
ular column dealt with the makeup of 
congressional committees and warned of 
the dangers of the imbalance which has 
been allowed on the professional staffs 
of committees as between the majority 
and minority parties. The efforts of my 
esteemed colleague, THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
and two Members from the other body 
were mentioned in the column by Mr. 
Drummond, but left out of the article as 
it appeared in the Post. Because of the 
importance of this issue, not only to the 
orderly functioning of Congress but in 
the implications for the establishment 
of a one-party system, I think it is neces- 
sary that the Members have the full text 
as written by Mr. Drummond and I, 
therefore, include the complete column 
as it appeared in the Chicago Sun-Times 
to replace the incomplete article which 
appeared in Monday’s RECORD: 

GOP In DEFAULT on Stary DUTIES 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Wasuincton.,—Bear in mind that during 
the next few months the Congress of the 
United States will— 

1. Make a series of crucial decisions affect- 
ing the fate and future of the Nation, in- 
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cluding a trade policy which will shape our 
economy for many years. 

2. Conduct at least 35 congressional in- 
vestigations into such matters as tax reform 
and evidence of graft in the Federal highway 


program. 
And still the Republican members of Con- 
are being denied—partly by their own 
default and connivance and partiy by the 
bald power play of the Democratic major- 
83 one instrument needed to do their 


1 refer to the woefully inadequate, enfee- 
bled and puny minority party representation 
on the professional staffs of the policymak- 
ing and investigative committees of the 
House and the Senate. 

True, the Members of Congress appear to 
make the decisions, and in a sense do make 
the decisions. But the professional com- 
mittee staffs—the experts, the technicians, 
the research scholars and the investigators— 
constitute the power of initiative behind 
the committees. They shape the reports 
which shape the decisions and, when properly 
balanced between the two parties, help pro- 
duce alternative courses of policy. 

What has happened? An official Repub- 
lican Policy Committee document shows 
there Is not a single staff expert responsible 
to the minority party on 10 critical House 
committees. 

On many of the others, the minority repre- 
sentation is either so sparse or so incom- 
petent that they are overwhelmed by the 
sheer numbers of the Democratic appointees, 

In the House, the Democratic Party has a 
3-to-2 majority. The professional staffs of 
the House committees are 14 to 1 Demo- 
cratic. 

It wasn't this way during the first 2 years 
of the Eisenhower administration when the 
Republicans had control of the House and 
Senate. 

The present imbalance in committee staff- 
ing began in 1955 and has been getting more 
lopsided ever since. 

Why has it happened? Because the lead- 
ership of the Republican Party in Congress 
has not stood up and fought for its rights. 

Because the rank-and-file members of the 
Republican Party in Congress have not 
stood up and insisted that the party leader- 
ship fight for their rights. 

Because some highly placed Republican 
members of the committees have preferred 
accepting a few personal perquisites. from 
the majority chairmen to making a deter- 
mined, even unpleasant, demand for reform. 

Because the Democrats have pressed their 
unfair advantage to the full. 

Representative WILLIAM E, MILLER of New 
York, chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, knows what needs to be done 
and wants to do it. But he has thrown up 
his hands hopelessly in the futile effort to 
inject enough gumption into his party to 
do something. 

A few Republicans, like Representative 
THOMAS B. Curtis of Missouri, have led a 
lonely fight among colleagues in the House 
and so far have been getting either limp in- 
difference—or the back of the wrist. 

Recently two respected Senators, Cart T. 
Curtis, of Nebraska, and KENNETH B. KEAT- 
ING, of New York, offered an amendment to 
a bill which would have made a miniscule 
beginning toward reform—1 Republican 
staff expert to 10 Democratic staff 
The Democrats instantly rallied to defeat 
it on a straight party vote. They knew 
what they were doing. They know how to 
keep the Republican voices enfeebled. 

This is a scandal of national proportions. 
It goes to the very vitals of our two-party 
system of government. If the Republicans 
don't do whatever is necessary to win this 
battle (by rallying to the Curtis initiative 
and fighting for reform in thelr own com- 
mittees) they deserve to continue to lose 
elections—and will. 
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Labor-Management Cooperation: 
A Dramatic Example 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1962 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, what 
would happen if labor and management 
put the public interest first in their nego- 
tiations? 

It sounds like some kind of idealistic 
dream, impractical for a hotly competi- 
tive industry and a strong union. But 4 
years ago, in Long Island’s sheet metal 
industry, which employs a goodly num- 
ber of my constituents, a unique ex- 
periment was begun along these lines, 

This was the idea: With the warm air 
heating industry fairly new, sheet metal 
contractors found themselves cutting 
corners in order to compete with the 
other forms of heating homes and fac- 
tories. The result was slipshod work, 
and the new method of heating was get- 
ting a black eye. 

The local sheet metal workers union, 
taking a long-range view, realized that 
if the public interest were served, there 
would be fewer work opportunities in 
the future for their membership. They 
demanded and received a 10-cent-an- 
hour increase from their contractors— 
but, to everyone’s amazement, put that 
raise into a joint labor-management in- 
dustry fund instead of into their pay 
envelopes. 

This labor-management group, called 
the Climate Control Council, established 
a code of standards for warm air heat- 
ing installations—and made it stick 
throughout their area. They set up a 
free advisory service for homeowners 
whose homes were heated by warm air, 
and any complaint about a member-con- 
tractor's installation was promptly 
serviced. And an apprenticeship pro- 
gram was started to improve the quality 
of work performed by new union mem- 
bers. The council sought to inform the 
public about the virtues of clean, mod- 
ern warm air heat. 

All this brought a big laugh from a lot 
of skeptics. Some other labor people 
thought the local union was crazy to 
forego their increase, and other contrac- 
tors said the whole thing was a pie-in- 
the-sky promotion by a bunch of do- 
gooders. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call to the 
attention of this House part of an an- 
nual report showing the results of the 
Climate Control Council’s efforts. The 
ee are quietly staring at three 

acts: 

First. Work opportunities have grown 
over 40 percent in the past 4 years in 
this field, far faster than in other areas; 
the union membership is highly pleased. 

Second. With the industry booming, 
the local contractors are doing more 
business now than ever before—they are 
happy. 

Third. The public is getting a quality 
product at a fair price. And the public 
responds by wanting more. 
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What is more, this labor-management 
cooperation has not undermined arm's- 
length negotiations—the union may be 
farsighted, but it also presently demands 
and gets one of the highest pay scales 
for its type of work in the United States. 

This experiment in New York State 
deserves some careful study by other la- 
bor and management groups across the 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, as evidence of the success 
of this dramatic experiment I would like 
to submit for the Recorp “A Letter From 
Labor and Management,” part of the 
1961 annual report distributed by the 
Climate Control Council, and an editorial 
commenting on the program in the Ak- 
ron (Ohio) Beacon-Journal: 

A LETTER From LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 


If labor and management were to sit down 
at the bargaining table with the best inter- 
ests of the consumer in mind, what would 
the result be? 

This unique experiment was undertaken 
3 years ago in the warm air heating and air 
conditioning industry on Long Island, by the 
700 members of Local No. 55 of the Sheet 
Metal Workers International Association, and 
a group of the largest sheetmetal contractors 
in this area. 

The result of this pioneering effort has 
been startling, pointing to a new path for 
labor-management relations throughout the 
Nation. 

For the consumer, the result has been far 
higher standards of performance of heating 

in homes, schools and industry, 
backed by a solid guarantee on the part of the 
industry, the highest quality work- 
manship at an equitable price. 

For the workingman, the result has been 
a 40-percent increase in job opportunities, 
as public confidence in our warm air systems, 
compatible with air conditioning, has greatly 
increased the use of this modern method of 
climate control. In addition, the scholar- 
ship and apprentice programs begun under 
the labor-management industry fund makes 
posibi greater opportunity for more skilled 
work, 

For the employer, the result has been a 
substantially increased volume of business, 
with the future growth implicit in satisfied 
customers. 

All these results have been achieved by the 
climate control council, set up 3 years ago 
by the industry fund, which maintains these 
public services: 

1. Monitoring by the sheet metal industry 
of its code of standards which has been re- 
viewed and approved by civic officials, and is 
subject to updating revision to include the 
most advanced improvements. The detailed 
code, whose preamble is reprinted in this 
annual report, permits only quality work- 
manship in the design and construction of 
efficient, clean, warm air heating and air-con- 
ditioning systems in homes, schools, busi- 
nesses and industrial plants. 

2. A free diagnostic and advisory clinic 
conducting upon request inspections of 
warm air heating and air conditioning sys- 
tems in Nassau and Suffolk Counties. (Dur- 
ing the past year and a half, these requested 
inspections have been made in scores of 
homes, and expert aid and advice given to 
the homeowners.) 

3. A free expert information service on 
warm air heating and air conditioning for 
architects, builders, school boards, town 
councils, city planners, banks, and like 
groups, to give technical advice. 

4. A research and development program to 
test materials and methods in the interest of 
Long Island private, commercial and public 
building. 


5. A public education program to provide 
information on the warm air heating and air- 
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conditioning industry, and the council- 
established safeguards and improvements. 
This has included articles and advertise- 
ments in Long Island and industry publica- 
tions, participation in the Long Island 
Fair, scholarship and training programs, and 
the publishing of warm air heating facts in 
the game programs of the widely attended 
industry-sponsored big league softball team. 

Many years ago, when asked what he 
wanted for the labor movement, Samuel 
Gompers replied with a single word: 
“More.” 

Today the pioneering program of the 
climate control council is proving that both 
labor and management profit most when 
the consumer gets more“. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH FREDERICK, Chairman. 
Epwarp KLEIN, Cochairman. 
[From the Akron (Ohio) Beacon Journal, 
Jan. 15, 1962] 


A UNION THAT CARES 


Local 55 of the Sheet Metal Workers Union, 
located on Long Island, New York, has set an 
example that other trades unions might well 
follow. 

In cooperation with the sheet metal con- 
tractors for whom its members work, the 
local has engaged in a constructive effort to 
ralse standards and promote more business 
for warm air heating and air-conditioning in- 
dustry. 

Through a so-called climate control coun- 
cil, a code of standards for the industry has 
been adopted and is being enforcd. The re- 
sult; a 40-percent increase in business in the 
last 3 years. This means, of course, 
more jobs and more hours of work for the 
union members as well as more profits for 
the employers. 

The astounding fact about all this is that 
the Initiative and the financing came prin- 
cipally from the union—at least that's what 
the local’s public relations counsel says. 

Yes, public relations counsel—and hired 
by the union. 

It would be a fine idea if local 55 were to 
send missionaries around the country to tell 
of the accomplishments on Long Island. 

The traditional approach of too many 
unions in the building industry has been to 
let the employers do all the worrying about 
getting new business—and to make things 
as tough for the employers as possible by in- 
stituting restrictive practices and demanding 
higher and higher wages. 

More cooperation between employers and 
the unions, featuring a friendly, constructive 
effort to win and hold new customers, could 
be a boon to all concerned, 
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Not Typical Americans Are Our Space 


Heroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following: 

From the Post-Gazette] 
Nor TYPICAL Americans ARE OUR SPACE 
HEROES 
(By Andrew Bernhard) 

Not since Lindbergh’s epochal one-man 
flight across the Atlantic has the attention 
of the American people, and, for that matter, 
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most of the world, been so centered on one 
individual as on John Glenn last week. 

There is something infinitely attractive 

to us in a one-man attempt to conquer the 
elements, and time and space. It is hard 
for us to identify ourselves with, say, a 
ship’s company, but one man alone we can 
understand. We can sympathize with him 
for we, each of us, puts himself in the lone 
man's place. 
Few of us, I am sure, actually wish to be 
in his place. What we do is to feel, vicari- 
ously, the fear we would surely experience 
if we were alone in the plane that took 
Lindbergh to Paris, or the capsule that took 
Glenn three times around the earth. 

We are greatly pleased, too, that Glenn is 
one of us, one of us Americans, even though 
we know there are few of us who would 
dare compare ourselves with him, Since he 
is an American we all can feel a share in 
his experience, even though we ourselves 
lead humdrum, unimaginative lives, 

Curiously, the Glenn adventure was in- 
finitely more appealing to us than the 
shorter flights of Alan B. Shepard, Jr., and 
Virgil I. Grissom. Yet it in no way detracts 
from all the honors due Glenn to point out 
that Grissom and Shepard, too, dared greatly 
and had the iron nerve to undergo the haz- 
ards of takeoff and landing. But Grissom 
and Shepard made only short flights. Glenn 
went around the world thrice, 

It is to the credit of all three brave men 
that each handled himself well in the ordeal 
of meeting press and public after their re- 
turns. Each has emphasized the undoubted 
fact that no space filght would be possible 
but for the combined efforts of hundreds, 
even thousands, of other men. And each of 
the three astronauts has been careful to say 
a good word for the others. 

The parallel with the case of Lindbergh 
is inevitable. He, too, had been preceded 
across the Atlantic by other men. Yet it 
was the young man who hopped off from 
Long Island to dare the ocean crossing 
alone that attracted the world’s sympathy 
and adulation. 

So with Glenn. He was our third man in 
space, to say nothing of the two Russians 
who orbited the earth. But he was the first 
American to circle the globe and the first 
man of any nationality to do so in the glare 
of worldwide attention. 

I must admit I have been one of those who 
sometimes wished our space attempts were 
not so well advertised in advance, for I re- 
membered the let-down that came to all of 
us when our first attempt to emulate sputnik 
fizzled out. 

Yet, now that we have done what we set 
out to do I am glad it was done for all the 
world to see. The whole United States was 
involved in what was a gamble. The Rus- 
sians, with their closed society, took no such 
chances. It hardly is likely that they did 
not have failures in their early attempts to 
launch a rocket into space. But the world 
knows nothing of them. Not a peep came 
out of Russia about the flights of Gagarin 
and Titov till they had safely returned to 
earth and even then the reports lacked 
greatly the details we know of the exploits 
of Shepard, Grissom, and Glenn. 

Glenn, Shepard, and Grissom. ‘Three he- 
roes. And I hope no one makes the mis- 
take of calling them “typical Americans.” 
They are not typical, any more than Lind- 
bergh was the typical young American he was 
called in 1927. 

They are not typical. Few of us have their 
cool nerve, their steadfastness. Lindbergh 
was not typical of the young America of his 
day. He was above the typical as our latest 
heroes are above the typical. 

The typical American would not have 
dared the Atlantic crossing in a frail, one- 
engine monoplane in 1927. By the same 
token the typical American would have had 
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no desire to take a seat in a rocket headed 
for space. 

They are not typical, such men. We can 
be thankful they are far above the rest of us, 
who are typical. And a nation owes its 
thanks to them. 


Statement by Charles L. Bacon, National 
Commander, the American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include therein a statement by a 
great and good American, Charles L. Ba- 
con, national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion. This statement was made 
this morning, February 27, before the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, House 
of Representatives, in the caucus room, 
and this room was filled to overflowing, 
with every chair and all standing room 
taken, and all members of this great 
committee were there, including our 
great chairman, “TIGER” TEAGUE. 

Mr. Speaker, so many great things 
have been happening the past few days 
here in the Capitol of the United States, 
that we are almost overwhelmed and 
are thankful for so many good things 
that have been bestowed upon us. Yes- 
terday there on the floor of the House 
in the Congress of the United States, we 
heard you introduce one of the earth’s 
greatest men, a great leader and a great 
hero, Col. John Glenn. Sitting there in 
the Chamber were the entire Senate, the 
House, the Supreme Court, the diplo- 
mats from every country on earth, and 
the men sitting there as Members of 
Congress represented every human being 
in this great Nation, and I believe sitting 
with us were the great ambassadors 
from every nation, making practically 
the entire world represented, and one 
man told me that more than 1 billion 
people were represented there by the 
men who came to honor this great man, 
his wonderful mother, his fabulous 
father, his lovely wife and children. 
What a day. It reminded me of the day 
we had that great Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur, who addressed the House, and 
again of the day when the great Winston 
Churchill addressed the House, Speaker 
McCormick, you were here then, and you 
are here now, and you introduced this 
great hero, this great American, this 
great scientist and this great marine, 
who made a record that will last for- 
ever. How I wished all of our loved 

everywhere could have been here, 
but in this great age and time, most of 
our loved ones will see or hear the speech 
by Colonel Glenn, which was so simple, 
so fine and so wonderful in every way. I 
saw tears in many men's and- women's 
eyes, great generals, admirals and many 
men and women from every walk of life. 
What a great prayer Reverend Braskamp 
said this morning when we opened the 


Congress. Is it not great and is it not . 
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good that this is one country that can 
open its meetings with prayer and asking 
God’s blessings. This, Mr. Speaker, we 
had all the way today, and all the way 
when Colonel Glenn was flying at the 
rate of 5 miles per second and made this 
unusual achievement of orbiting around 
the earth three times. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we are having an- 
other great day and have just had an- 
other great speech by the national com- 
mander of the American Legion, Cmdr. 
Charles L. Bacon, and as he spoke to us, 
I could see tears in the eyes of his beau- 
tiful wife, and he did make a profound 
impression on everyone of us who sat 
there almost until noon listening to this 
great man tell us what he and the men 
in the great American Legion were do- 
ing now and their plans for the future. 
There sat my lifelong friend, Brad Tay- 
lor, vice chairman of the National Leg- 
islative Committee of the American Le- 
gion and all of the officials. When I 
looked down from my scat on the com- 
mittee rostrum, there sat a wonderful 
woman from Alabama, Mrs. W. W. “Lil- 
lian” Andrews of Jackson, Ala., who is 
always here to help in the American 
Legion, and in any other services to our 
great servicemen who saved this Na- 
tion and all the world. I am so glad 
that so many people will get to read 
Charlie Bacon’s great speech in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, which goes to every 
library in the Nation and most other 
nations. It has been a joy and a pleas- 
ure for me to serve on the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee, where it gives me an 
opportunity to help not only our great 
American Legion, but all the men who 
have served in the Armed Forces, of our 
great Nation. God bless you, Charlie 
Bacon, and keep you, and give you 
strength to carry on the great work that 
you have done and are doing and will 
continue to do. 

STATEMENT BY CHARLES L. BACON, NATIONAL 
COMMANDER, THE AMFRICAN LEGION, BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRs, 
8 OF REPRESENTATIVES, Fepruary 27, 
Mr, Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee: This occasion has always meant 

much to the American Legion, In a per- 
sonal way, it has added significance by virtue 
of the fact that I have been presented to 
this committee by my friend and fellow 

Missourian, Congressman RANDALL. 

At the outset, may I thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, and members of the committee 
for your consideration in receiving all of us 
this morning. We are grateful for this op- 
portunity to present the American Legion’s 
rehabilitatfon legislative program for the 
year. 

We are extremely conscious of the fact 
that service on this committee constitutes 
one of the most difficult yet one of the most 
rewarding of congressional assignments. It 
is also a thrilling experience for a citizen to 
appear before legislative bodies, for it is in 
this arena that life and meaning nre given 
the democratic processes. 

The Legionnaires who have joined me to- 
day are representatives of every State in the 
Nation. They are in Washington attending 
our annual commander's conference. This 
is an important series of meetings and, in 
addition to the 39th Annual Rehabilitation 
Conference, includes the convening of seven 
of the major commissions of the American 
Legion. The keynote of our conference is 
our conviction that the more effective we 
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make the programs of the American Leglon 
today, the stronger and better will be the 
America of tomorrow. This keynote calls 
attention to the reason for the very existence 
of the American Legion: a stronger and 
better America. 

The American Legion is indebted to the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee for its significant 
efforts to improve and perfect legislation 
controlling veterans’ benefits. We know this 
committee is conscientious, is hard working 
is sympathetic and is cooperative. If I were 
to epitomize the actions and results of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, I would 
sny that both strongly indicate that its 
members r and accept a compas- 
sionate responsibility for those who offered 
their lives in defense of this Nation. We 
have much to thank this committee for, not 
the least of which is the fact that it invari- 
ebly receives our proposals, and those who 
present them, with undorstanding and grace, 

Mr. Chairman, your committee staff has 
been most helpful to us. Mr. Meadows, Mr. 
Patterson, and all the others seem to con- 
sider us interested parties engaged in a 
mutual undertaking. We thank them for 
thelr willingness to receive and consider our 
suggestions and to keep us informed of the 
Special studies in which they engage. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, we haye a substantial number of legisla- 
tive proposals which we will urge for your 
consideration this session. To us of the 
American Legion, all are important and we 
will work diligently toward their enactment. 
Although we appear and participate here 
today as advocates and not as the judge and 
jury, we desire that our participation be re- 
sponsible, and may I assure you that we are 
aware of the fact that there can be a unity of 
purpose without a strict conformity of 
thought. Some of our proposals are more 
far reaching than others, affect a greater 
number of beneficiaries, or have a greater im- 
pact upon the veterans’ benefits program. 
I intend, this morning, to discuss in rather 
general terms several which, in my Judgment, 
fall into this latter category, and to submit, 
as an appendix to my statement, a complete 
list of all of our resolutions in the rehabilita- 
tion legislative field. 

DISABILITY AND DEATH COMPENSATION 

It has been the well-established position 
of the Amcrican Legion that the service dis- 
abled and the survivors of those who die of 
service-connected causes, are the first con- 
cern of our organization and of the Con- 
gress. Their welfare and their best inter- 
ests are always uppermost in our minds. 
Our complete dedicatlon to the service dis- 
abled does not mean, however, that we will 
endorse every compensation bill presented. 
Last session, this committee did not approve 
the Legion's proposal to adjust the service- 
connected compensation law; that fact cer- 
tainly does not justify the allegation by any- 
one that the committee is not for the serv- 
ice disabled. There are some compensation 
increase bills which in our judgment fall 
to meet basic and fundamental needs, It is 
most important to note here that I do not 
speak only of the question of how much of 
an increase should be granted. In addition 
to that important point are two other con- 
siderations about which we feel strongly. 
The American Legion is convinced that bal- 
ance should be restored to the rate structure 
and that additional allowances, on a pro 
rata basis, should be provided for veterans 
rated 10 through 40 percent disabled. As to 
balance, we cannot escape the logic of the 
argument that contends that a man who 
is rated 90 percent disabled by the Veterans“ 
Administration should receive a monthly 
sum equal to 90 percent of the amount pay- 
able for total disability. He did until 1952, 
when the rate structure was thrown out 
of balance. At present, he receives an 
amount equal to 79 percent of the amount 
payable for total disability. The imbalance 
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continues down through the remaining per- 
centage evaluations. If he is not truly 90 
percent disabled, he should not be so rated, 
or the rating schedule, which specifies the 
evaluation to be assigned, should be modi- 
fied. Nor can we in the Legion see the ra- 
tionale in the law which provides additional 
allowances for the family of a man rated 50 
percent disabled but not for the family of 
the man rated 40 percent. The inequity is 
particularly striking when we consider the 
case of a man with several children who is 
reduced, because of a changed physical con- 
dition, from 50 to 40 percent. He loses not 
only the 10 percent compensation, but also 
all allowances for his famlly—as though they 
had suddenly ceased to exist. It is the con- 
viction of the American Legion that a com- 
pensation bill which does not restore bal- 
ance and provide the additional allowances 
described is basically and fundamentally de- 
ficient. We urge your consideration of our 
proposal in this field. 
DISABILITY AND DEATH PENSION 


Public Law 211, passed in the 86th Con- 
gress, instituted a number of substantial 
changes in existing pension legislation. 
These amendments were intended to perfect 
the controlling law and to especially benefit 
the most needy. Our experience was 86-211 
impels us to the conslusion that certain re- 
visions are in order. The resolution which 
our last national convention approved will, 
we believe, put the law in a form that will 
fulfill the purposes for which it was orig- 
inally passed. 

NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 


Notwithstanding the value of national 
service life insurance, millions of veterans 
were unable to retain their insurance after 
discharge. The demands of education, 
growing families, economic adjustments, and 
so forth, were too great. We feel that had 
the Congress established a prospective term- 
ination date for the life insurance program, 
which had been in effect since the close of 
World War I, giving veterans a last but rea- 
sonable period in which to apply, many 
would have made the sacrifices necessary to 
secure the insurance. We urge that the 
privilege of securing national service life 

ce now be reopened for a limited 
time, under specific conditions and with due 
regard for those who are now uninsurable as 
a result of service-connected disabilities, 
AGING VETERANS 


The aging and chronically ill veteran has 
been a source of great concern to us for some 
time. We have devoted much time and 
study to his problems. We have a joint eco- 
nomic-rehabilitation subcommittee whose 
sole function it is to consider this matter. 
The American Legion has urged that special 
medical facilities be provided for the vet- 
eran, usually advanced in age, who is af- 
flicted with a long-term illness. I single out 
this subject because of its growing impor- 
tance and because I know you share our in- 
terest in the subject, 

ADMINISTRATION OF VETERANS’ BENEFITS 

We are aware of proposals to vest in 
agencies other than the VA the adminis- 
tration of certain veterans’ benefits. We 
oppose such a move. Tradition and reason, 
in our judgment, require that the agency 
experienced and trained in these matters 
continue to control them. We fear, too, 
that one such loss would be followed by 
another, leading ultimately to the com- 
pletely unsatisfactory condition that ex- 
isted when veterans’ matters were adminis- 
tered according to subject matter by various 
Federal agencies. Experience led the Con- 
gress to establish a single agency, charged 
with the responsibility for veterans’ affairs, 
That same experience, now fortified by time 
and achievement, dictates that the single 
agency concept must be retained. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the legislative proposals which we 
present to you today constitute one part of 
the whole effort to which the American 
Legion devotes itself. Were we an organiza- 
tion that only asked, I might be hesitant 
in coming before you today—even though 
that which we seek is for others. But our 
record of giving is a source of pride and 
satisfaction—giving, not only in the fleld of 
rehabilitation, where the Legion annually 
spends $2 million and where thousands of 
service officers, almost all unpaid, give count- 
less thousands of hours of service; but giv- 
ing, also, in our other programs, such as 
child welfare, boys State and junior base- 
ball, in Americanism, and national security. 

We are keenly aware that some of our 
proposals cost substantial amounts of money. 
I can assure you that the delegates to our 
conventions bear in mind constantly their 
responsibility to the public as well as to 
veterans, We believe that what we seek 
is right and reasonable. We are convinced 
that it will always be within the power of 
this Nation to do that which is right and 
reasonable. 

Mr. Chairman, at the appropriate time, 
our staff will present to your committee 
the details of all of our specific legislative 
proposals. We will try, as always, to estab- 
lish and document their validity and their 
desirability, 

Thank you again for your kindness and 
for your attention, 

OUTLINE OF THE 1962 REHABILITATION LEGIS- 

LATIVE PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


(Based on resolutions adopted by the 43d 
annual national convention, the 42d annual 
national convention, and by the National 
Executive Committee at its meetings of No- 
vember 17-18, 1960, and May 3-4, 1961.) 


HOSPITALIZATION AND MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM 


Provide sufficient VA hospital facilities 

For all eligible veterans (National Execu- 
tive Committee Resolution 24, spring 1961): 
Provide sufficient VA hospital facilities for 
the care of eligible war veterans, including 
those suffering from long-term mental and 
physical disabilities. 

For aging and chronically ill veterans 
(1961 convention Resolution 427): Provide 
VA with sufficient funds and necessary au- 
thority to expand its special hospital and 
medical care facilities for aging and chron- 
ically 111 veterans, 

For veterans in Alaska (1961 convention 
Resolution 37); Restore VA's authority (lost 
by effect of statehood) to provide medical 
services to eligible war veterans in Alaska 
through private contract facilities. 

Oppose closing of needed VA hospitals— 
through direct appeal to Congress (1961 
convention Resolution 261). 

Oppose closing of needed VA hospitals 
or the diminishing of medical service for 
eligible war yeterans, through continued di- 
rect appeal to the Congress. 8 

Provide VA with sufficient funds for op- 
eration of medical facilities (1961 conven- 
tion Resolution 141): 

Provide sufficient funds to permit the or- 
derly and continuous operation of VA med- 
ical facilities at maximum capacity; and, 
to carry out the pre- and post-hospital care 
program. 

Maintain adequate salaries in VA hospital 
system 

For professional personnel (1960 conven- 
tion Resolution 107): Provide adequate sal- 
ary structure for VA Department of Medicine 
and Surgery to the end that the agency will 
be enabled to attract and maintain profes- 
sional personnel of the highest quality. 

For food service workers (1960 conven- 
tion Resolution 176): Provide VA with 
greater latitude in determining the pay 
scale of food service workers in VA hospitals 
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so that the agency might consider, in addi- 
tion to the prevailing wages in the com- 
munity, other relevant factors such as the 
salaries of other workers in the same 
hospitals. 

Extend eligibility for medical care— 

To certain veterans residing outside the 
United States (National Executive Commit- 
tee resolution 36, spring 1961): Authorize 
VA to provide medical care to veterans with 
service-connected disabilities while they are 
residing abroad, providing they retain U.S. 
citizenship. 

For certain non-service-connected dis- 
abilities on outpatient basis (1961 conven- 
tion resolution 32): Authorize outpatient 
treatment, within the limits of VA clinics, 
of veterans entitled to receive disability pen- 
sion and in need of such treatment for non- 
service-connected disabilities, 

Expand and modernize State veterans’ 
homes through Federal grants-in-aid pro- 
gram (1960 convention resolution 406): 
Provide for a grants-in-ald program to assist 
the States in the construction, expansion, 
and modernization of veterans’ homes (for 
domiciliary care of war veterans). 

Honor the memory of Congresswoman 
Edith Nourse Rogers by naming the VA 
hospital, Bedford, Mass., for her (1960 con- 
vention resolution 605): Provide that the 
VA hospital at Bedford, Mass., be officially 
named the “Edith Nourse Rogers Memorial 
Hospital.” 

COMPENSATION PROGRAM FOR SERVICE-CON- 
NECTED DISABILITY OR DEATH 

Oppose the requirement of a needs test for 
entitlement to disability compensation 
(1960 convention resolution 18): Defeat all 
attempts, legislative or otherwise, to inject 
the element of need into the service- 
connected compensation program. 

Grant cost-of-living increases in rates of 
disability and death compensation; and re- 
store balance and equity to the disability 
compensation program (1961 convention 
resolution 373, reaffirming 1960 convention 
resolutions 29 and 365): Provide cost-of- 
living increases in the rates of disability and 
death compensation; and, provide that the 
amount of com tion. payable for each 
degree of disability less than total shall bear 
the same relationship to the amount pay- 
able for total disability as the rating bears 
to 100 percent; and, that additional com- 
pensation for dependents shall be payable 
to veterans rated less than 50 percent dis- 
abled on the same basis as for veterans rated 
at 50 percent and above. 

Pay a statutory award for each anatomical 
loss or loss of use plus disability compensa- 
tion, with limitations (national executive 
committee resolution 31, spring 1961): Au- 
thorize payment of a statutory award for 
each anatomical loss or loss of use of a 
creative organ, a foot, a hand, both buttocks, 
or for blindness of one eye (light perception 
only), in addition to the basic rates of com- 
pensation; provided, that for such purpose 
the loss or loss of use of more than one crea- 
tive organ shall be treated as a single ana- 
tomical loss or loss of use; and, that the 
total amount payable shall not exceed the 
rate payable to a veteran who has suffered 
the anatomical loss or loss of use of both 
hands, or both feet, or of one hand and one 
foot, or who has 5/200 or less visual acuity 
in both eyes. 

Award a total disability rating for certain 
veterans who are blind if blindness of one 
eye is due to service (national executive 
committee resolution 16, fall 1960): Author- 
ize the VA to assign a total rating for com- 
pensation p to a veteran who is 
service connected for blindness in one eye, 
and who subsequent to service incurs blind- 
ness In the other eye. 

Restore the total rating for total deafness 
by statute or by revision of the rating sched- 
ule (national executive committee resolu- 
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tion 28, spring 1961): Restore the 100 per- 
cent rating for deafness, bilateral, elther by 
a change to the VA schedule for rating dis- 
abilities or, if necessary, by legislation. 

Increase rates of DIC for widows with chil- 
dren (1961 convention resolution 343): Pro- 
vide that the monthly rate of dependency 
and indemnity compensation (DIC) payable 
to a widow with children shall be increased 
by $25 for each child. 

Liberalize annual income determinations 
for certain dependent parents by excluding 
costs incident te death of a spouse (national 
executive committee resolution 38, spring 
1961): Provide that a surviving dependent 
parent may exclude amounts equal to 
amounts paid for a deceased spouse's just 
debts, and expenses of last lliness and burial, 
when computing annual income for pur- 
poses of entitlement to DIC. 

Permit earlier effective date of awards of 
increased compensation (or pension) (na- 
tional executive committee resolution 27, 
spring 1961): Provide that the effective date 
of an increased award of compensation or 
pension shall be fixed in accordance with the 
facts found (if otherwise in order), rather 
than from “date of receipt of the evidence 
showing entitlement thereto.” 

Of compensation newly authorized by law 
(national executive committee Resolution 7, 
fall 1960): Provide that the VA shall award 
compensation payments, not previously au- 
thorized by law, from the effective date of the 
act authorizing the additional or increased 
benefit, if the entitling evidence was of record 
on such date and a claim therefor is received 
by the VA within 1 year thereafter. 

Repeal bar to payment of compensation to 
a veteran who has received readjustment pay 
(national executive committee Resolution 8, 
fall 1960): Amend the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act of 1952 (sec, 265) so as to remove the bar 
to payment of disability compensation by 
the VA to a veteran by reason of his having 
received a readjustment payment when in- 
voluntarily released from service. 

Extend the presumptive period for estab- 
lishing service-connection of a psychosis, 
from 1 to3 years (1961 convention Resolution 
29): Provide that a chronic functional psy- 
chosis becoming manifest to a compensable 
degree within 3 years after wartime service 

be deemed to have been Incurred dur- 
ing Such service. 

Of multiple sclerosis, from 3 to 7 years: 
(1961 convention Resolution 69): Increase 
from 3 to 7 years the presumptive period 
for purposes of establishing service-connec- 
tion of multiple sclerosis initially manifested 
after separation from wartime service. 

Restore certain remarried widows to rolls 
if a voldable marriage is legally dissolved 
(national executive committee Resolution 9, 
fall 1960): Restore VA's authority to replace 
a widow on the compensation or pension 
rolls if her purported remarriage has been 
properly discontinued because it was void- 
able (as well as vold) on a ground going to 
the essence of the remarriage. 

PENSION PROGRAM FOR NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED 
DISABILITY OR DEATH 


Amend and liberalize the new pension 
law as proposed in the Legion bill, H.R. 886 
(1961 convention Resolution 471, reaffirming 
1960 convention Resolution 320): Amend the 
pension provisions of title 38, United States 
Code, as amended by Public Law 86-211, by— 

(a) revising the tables of disability and 
death pension rates and the corresponding 
annual income limitations (see comparison 
chart on p.9); 

(b) repealing the requirement that cer- 
tain veterans must count a portion of their 
spouse's income as their own; 

(c) permitting veterans to exclude from 
the computation of their annual income an 
amount equa] to amounts for the ex- 
penses of last illness and burial of their 
spouse or child; 
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(d) Repealing the $30 limit on the pension 
that may be paid a veteran while in a VA 
hospital or domiciliary beyond 2 months, 
and restoring the former provisions whereby 
one-half the pension of a veteran without 
dependents was withheld after the six month 
of care in a VA hospital or domiciliary, but 
was paid to him in a lump sum upon dis- 
charge. 

Liberalize the disability requirement for 
veterans who have reached age 65 (1960 con- 
vention Resolution 59): Provide that a vet- 
eran age 65 or over shall be deemed to be 
permanently and totally disabled for pur- 
poses of entitlement to disability pension. 

For certain veterans with tuberculosis 
(1961 convention Resolution 88): Provide 
that active pulmonary tuberculosis requiring 
hospital treatment shall be deemed to be 
permanently (as well as totally) disabling 
for purposes of entitlement to disability 
pension. 

Permit payment of death pension plus 
certain social security payments (national 
executive committee Resolution 30, spring 
1961): Amend the Social Security Act so 
as to remove the bar in section 217(b) 
thereof to payment of a social security bene- 
fit to a dependent of a veteran (on the basis 
of his death within 3 years after World War 
II service) if the VA has determined that 
death pension is payable to such dependent. 

In certain inservice-death cases (national 
executive committee Resolution 13, fall 
1960): Provide that the widow or child of 
a person who died in active service under 
circumstances precluding payment of a 
service-connected death award, shall be 
eligible to receive a nonservice-connected 
death pension as if the death had occurred 
after separation from service. 

INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Reopen the NSLI program for a limited 
period for certain veterans and under cer- 
tain conditions (1961 convention Resolu- 
tion 4, reaffirming 1960 convention Resolu- 
tion 12): Provide that the VA may issue 
national service life insurance up to a total 
of $10,000, upon application received with- 
in 1 year from date of approval of authoriz- 
ing legislation (or from a date to be speci- 
fied in such act), to insurable and service- 
disabled veterans of service between in- 
clusive dates of December 7, 1941, and 
September 2, 1945, and of June 27, 1950, 
and July 27, 1953, under policies which pro- 
vide for a premium charge sufficient to cover 
the administrative costs. 


Forgive failure to timely file for waiver 
of NSLI premiums in certain exceptional 
cases (national executive committee Resolu- 
tion 12, fall 1960): Provide that the VA may 
grant a waiver of NSLI premiums based upon 
total disability where such disability com- 
menced before the lapse of a policy and has 
been continuous thereafter, and there was 
an official record of such total disability in 
the VA or a service department within 1 
year of the date of lapse; the VA to place 
& lien with interest against the policy to 
cover any premiums so waived (and not 
otherwise walvable under existing law). 

Extend NSLI total disability income pro- 
tection to age 65—subject to certain condi- 
tions (national executive committee Resolu- 
tion 33, spring 1961): Provide for extension 
of the disability Income provisions of NSLI 
so as to cover total disability commencing 
prior to an insured’s 65th birthday, upon 
application by the insured before age 60, 
proof of good health, and payment of such 
extra premium as the VA Administrator 
shall prescribe. 

Permit certain veterans to increase their 
NSLI disability income protection without 
regard to their service-incurred disabilities 
(1961 convention Resolution 23): Provide 
that service-incurred disabilities may be 
waived for the purpose of meeting “good 
health requirements” in order to permit 
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certain veterans to exchange their $5 per 
$1,000 NSLI disability income riders, author- 
ized under the Insurance Act of 1946, for 
the $10 per $1,000 riders authorized by Pub- 
lic Law 85-678. 

Establish a “modified life plan“ of NSLI 
to encourage conversion from term insur- 
ance (1961 convention Resolution 58): Pro- 
vide for a modified life plan of NSLI issuable 
to present policyholders, with level premium 
rates calculated on the 1958 Commissioners 
Standard Ordinary Table of Mortality and 
interest at 3 percent; the face value of such 
insurance to be reduced by one-half at age 
65 (with the insured permitted to replace 
the amount reduced by payment of neccs- 
sary premium). 

Exempt the proceeds of VA-administercd 
insurance from imposition of the Federal 
estate tax (national executive committee 
Resolution 25, spring 1961) ; Provide that the 
proceeds of USGLI and NSLI shall not be 
included for purposes of Federal estate tax 
determinations, 

RETIREMENT AND DISCHARGE REVIEWS; CORREC- 
TION OF MILITARY RECORDS 

Remove time limits for applications for 
military reviews and record corrections (na- 
tional executive committee Resolution 5, fall 
1960): Eliminate the time limitations im- 
posed for applying for (1) review of dis- 
charges and dismissals, (2) review of de- 
cisions of retiring boards, and (3) correction 
of military or naval records, so as to assure 
every discharged person a full opportunity 
to obtain redress which may be accorded by 
such reviews. 

Establish a Civilian Separation Review 
Board responsible only to the President (1960 
convention Resolution 539): Create a Board 
consisting solely of civilians, to be appointed 
by the President, whose duty it will be to re- 
view all discharges from military, naval or 
air service except honorable discharges, with 
full authority to exercise powers of clemency 
and pardon and to replace any other than 
an honorable discharge, no matter under 
what circumstances issued, with any type of 
discharge it may, in the exercise of its dis- 
cretion, deem to be just and proper, such 
Board to be responsible only to the President 
and not to be connected with any existing 
governmental department or agency. 

LIMITATIONS ON COLLECTIONS; WAIVERS OF 

OVERPAYMENTS 


Limit time for collections, and authorize 
waiver of recovery of certain erroneous pay- 
ments by armed services (national executive 
committee Resolution 15, fall 1960): Estab- 
lish a statutory limitation of 6 years, from 
date of any erroneous payment by an armed 
service to a serviceman or dependent, for 
institution of collection procedures on behalf 
of the Federal Government; and, authorize 
the Comptroller General of the United States 
to walve recovery of any erroneous payments 
made under laws administered by the armed 
services, from any person who, in his judg- 
ment, is without fault and where such re- 
covery would be against equity and good 
conscience or cause undue hardship. 

BURIAL AND FUNERAL EXPENSES 

Extend time limit for reimbursement 
claims in certain cases of delayed entitle- 
ment (national executive committee Resolu- 
tion 10, fall 1960): Provide that a claim for 
reimbursement for burial and funeral ex- 
penses shall be deemed to be timely filed, 
notwithstanding any other applicable time 
limitation, when a claim is filed with the VA 
within 2 years subsequent to the date the 
nature of discharge requirement is met by 
a change, correction or modification of a dis- 
charge by competent authority. 

Pay cost of transporting body of veteran 
from a State home on same basis as for vet- 
eran dying in VA facility (1960 convention 
Resolution 405): Provide that the VA shall 
pay the expense of transportation of the body 
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of a veteran who dies in a State home, to a 
place of burial in the United States, on the 
same basis as applies for veterans who die 
in a VA facility. 

DETERMINATIONS OF SERVICE CONNECTION 


Insist that no agency except the VA deter- 
mine service connection for entitlement to 
disability compensation (national executive 
committee Resolution 14, fall 1960); Oppose 
legislation that would permit a Federal 
agency other than the VA to make deter- 
minations of service connection for purposes 
of entitlement to disability compensation. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION FOR PEACETIME 

VETERANS 


Oppose giving programs administered by 
VA to another agency including a proposed 
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program for peacetime veterans (1961 con- 
vention Resolution 540): Oppose any pro- 
posal to assign to any agency other than the 
VA the administration of the proposed voca- 
tional rehabiltation program for peacetime 
veterans, or any veterans’ program tradition- 
ally within the jurisdiction of the VA. 

(Nore.—Under national executive commit- 
tee Resolution 28, fall 1959, benefits for 
peacetime veterans are held generally to be 
nongermane to the program of the American 
Legion; and, therefore, are nelther supported 
nor opposed. Resolution 540, above, is to the 
effect that such benefits do become germane 
to the Legion's program if their administra- 
tion substantially affects the operation and 
existence of the VA). 


Rates of disability and death pension under Public Law 86-211 compared with Resolution 
320, 1960 convention, reaffirmed by Resolution 471, 1961 convention 


VETERAN, 


Public Law 86-211 


Income range Monthly rate 
L . $85 
$000 to $1 
$1, 200 to $1, 800 40 
(Add $70 to above rates for aid 
and attendance cases.) 


0 to $1, 200.. = 
70 | $1, 200 to $1, N 


NO DEPENDENT 


Resolution 320 (and I. R. 886) 


Income range Monthly rate 


(Add $70 to above rates 
for aid ani attendance 
cases.) 


VETERAN WITH DEPENDENT SPOUSE OR CHILD 


Number of 
dependents 


$100 plus Lod each additional 
dependen 

$80 plus $5 Pt additional 
dependent, 


WIDOW, 1 CHILD 


000 to 8,000 
= (Above vp $15 each additional 


$75 | 0 to $2,000. 
60 | $2,000 to 88,000 


(Above plus $15 each 
additional child.) 


Congressman Paul Rogers Is Commended 
for Stand Against Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
spent considerable time and effort over 
the past 2 years striving to obtain strong 
action against Castro's Cuba by the Or- 
ganization of American States and by the 
US. Government. It has been my priy- 
ilege to have as my stanch ally in this 
cause the distinguished gentleman from 
Florida, Representative PAUL ROGERS. 

The gentleman from Florida, Con- 
gressman Rocers, diligently pursued his 
efforts to get the United States to cut off 


all imports from Cuba and thus stop 
furnishing Castro with American dollars, 
He introduced and worked relentlessly 
for passage of a bill to ban imports from 
Cuba. The gentleman from Florida’s 
bill was passed without a dissenting vote 
in the House of Representatives last 
year. This action, together with the 
overwhelmingly favorable vote by the 
House on my resolution calling for OAS 
action against Castro's government, 
constituted strong fortification for the 
four of us who represented the U.S. Con- 
gress at the recent Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference in Punta del Este, Uruguay. 
At that Conference, the representatives 
of the American Republics arrived at a 
historymaking decision to expel Cas- 
tro’s Cuba from the OAS and to take 
appropriate diplomatic and economic 
sanctions against that Communist re- 
gime. Shortly thereafter, on February 
3, President Kennedy announced that 
the United States was banning all im- 
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ports from Cuba. Three developments 
were indeed a source of gratification for 
those of us who had urged for some time 
that such decisive steps be taken to meet 
the threat of international communism 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

Through their letters and newspaper 
comments, the constituents of the gen- 
tleman from Florida have voiced their 
approval of the measures taken against 
Cuba and have justifiably given their 
Congressman the credit due him for his 
viligant fight against communism. The 
following editorials are indicative of 
their appreciation of their Representa- 
tive, Congressman Rocers, and I feel 
they should be called to the attention of 
the Members of the House. 

[From the Fort Lauderdale News, Feb. 8, 
1962] 
CUBAN TRADE EMBARGO Proves To Bx POSITIVE 
APPROACH TO DEALING WITH CASTRO 
(By Jack W. Gore) 

While one of this State’s major industries 
is almost certain to be badly hurt by the 
almost complete embargo on Cuban trade 
which took effect yesterday, the vast 
majority of Florida citizens will roundly 
cheer President Kennedy's belated decision 
to take this action. 

Months ago Congressman PAUL G. ROGERS 
of this district started what was at the time 
almost a one-man campaign to get all trade 
with Cuba banned. He pointed out that 
millions of hard American dollars were being 
poured into Fidel Castro’s hungry hands 
through his trade with this country, and 
that much of this money was being used to 
foster the spread of communism through 
the rest of the hemisphere, 

Representative Rocers was particularly in- 
censed at the manner in which Cuban pro- 
duce was being permitted to come into this 
country to compete in the open market 
with Florida-grown produce, and time after 
time he took issue with State Department 
officials and others in the Kennedy adminis- 
tration who didn't want to cut our trade 
ties with Communist Cuba. 

Now, however, what Representative 
Rocers was urging fairly early in 1961 is 
being done at the direct order of President 
Kennedy, who has finally awakened to the 
fact that this Cuban trade was not the 
picayunish little thing some of his advisers 
made it out to be, and that it actually was 
helping Fidel Castro spread his vicious 
propaganda throughout Latin America and 
build up his armed forces to the point 
where they could be a threat to our own 
safety and security. 

It is regrettable, of course, that in apply- 
ing this trade embargo the Tampa cigar 
industry might be badly hurt. This indus- 
try employs a great many people in the 
Tampa area and many of these people are 
apt to lose their jobs in the next 6 months 
if an adequate substitute cannot be found 
for the Cuban tobacco which goes into the 
making of almost all Tampa cigars. 

Research, however, is already being con- 
ducted into growing elsewhere in Latin 
America the same type of tobacco that is 
produced in Cuba, and we have even heard 
rumors about test plots being planted in 
the Everglades that are producing tobacco 
leaves of comparable taste and quality to 
the Cuban variety. 

Be that as it may, the important thing 
about this trade embargo is that, at long 
last, it represents a positive rather than a 
negative approach to the Cuban situation, 
and it Is about time we got a little positive 
in our reaction to what's been going on 
practically on our doorstep within the past 
year. 

As Congressman Rocers declared this 
week, the Cuban trade ban is the kind of 
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unilateral action which has long been needed 
to bolster our position against communism 
and to demonstrate our leadership to the 
free world. 

“The theory of multilateral action in in- 
ternational affairs has been the growing and 
dominant philosophy in our State Depart- 
ment since World War II,” Congressman 
Rocers told his fellow House Members this 
week. 

“This concept has reached such propor- 
tions that those in the State Department 
who held the minority view of unilateral 
action by this Nation have been smothered, 
their voices muted in the conduct of our 
affairs. This condition is particularly true 
in our Latin American policy and painfully 
so in our handling of Communist Cuba,” 
Representative Rocers went on to say. 

“To have multilateral action, however, 
there must be leadership and for leadership 
there must be a leader—and for the leader, 
unilateral action is at times the moving 
force,” Rocers declared. 

The solid truth of this statement can hard- 
ly be denied. The United States has been 
losing its position of leadership in Latin 
America, and throughout the rest of the 
world for that matter, simply because it has 
refused to lead. We have talked but done 
nothing, and this policy of waiting until we 
can get other nations to join us before we 
take action against a common enemy has 
been one of the most fruitless policies this 
nation has ever adopted. 

The Berlin wall is a solid example of this 
point. Reports have it that just as soon as 
the East Germans started building this wall, 
American forces were ready and waiting to 
tear it down as there was little question 
about its being an infraction of the occupa- 
tion treaty. But the order to tear the wall 
down never was issued from Washington, ap- 
parently from fear that any unilateral action 
on our part in this case might antagonize 
our allies and start something we weren't 
prepared to finish. 

Perhaps the Russians and the East Ger- 
mans would have reacted violently to any 
attempt on our part to tear down their wall. 
But past experience has clearly proved that 
every time we have taken firm and decisive 
action against a Communist threat it has 
been they, and not we, who have ultimately 
backed away. 

In days gone by American presidents and 
American diplomats never bothered to get 
the permission of other nations to do some- 
thing that definitely fell within the realm of 
protecting our own interests. But with all 
the international gobbledygook that prevails 
today, it seems we can no longer do anything 
without first consulting with the U.N., the 
OAS, the NATO countries and anybody else 
who wants to stick a finger in the pie. 

We sincerely hope President Kennedy's ac- 
tion in slapping a trade embargo on Cuba 
this week marks something of a change in 
policy. To be a leader, a country must act 
like a leader and it seems to us that one of 
the big troubles with our Nation today is 
that we have too many people in too many 
high places who are content to follow along 
with the crowd instead of stepping out in 
front and saying this is what must be done 
and this is what we are going to do whether 
anybody else likes it or not. 


[From the Hollywood (Fla.) Sun-Tattler, 
Feb. 12, 1962 


Rocxns Merrrs RECOGNITION 


Our Congressman from the Sixth District, 
Representative Paut G. Rocers, deserves a 
substantial measure of recognition for the 
part he played in the ban on imports from 
Communist Cuba, > 

The ban, which was announced on Febru- 
ary 3 by President Kennedy, went into effect 
last Wednesday. 

Representative Rocers had urged the ac- 
tion for a long time. In fact, he urged it 


at a time when he was virtually alone in 
taking such a stand. Finally, he was able 
in the last session of Congress to introduce 
legislation to ban the Cuban trade, and the 
legislation was reported unanimously from 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. y 

It then passed the House-without a single 
dissenting vote. 

Without a doubt, passage of this legisla- 
tion strengthened the hand of the congres- 
sional delegation at the Punta del Este Con- 
ference and cleared the way for the Presi- 
dent's action of February 3. 

Also, Representative Rocers has followed 
up on this action with a speech in the House 
last Monday in which he pointed up the 
need for more unilateral action by the 
United States in its hemispheric dealings 
and urged that Members of Congress con- 
tinue to be included in our international 
conference delegations. Through congres- 
sional participation he believes the will of 
the American people will be better inter- 
preted in our foreign relations, 

Representative Rocers deserves commen- 
dation for his accomplishments thus far, 
and it is to be hoped his actions along these 
lines will meet with continued success. 


[From the Palm Beach (Fla.) Times, Feb. 9, 
1962) 


Ir MIGHT HAVE BEEN THE Sorr SEVEN 


When the Organization of American States 
met at Punta del Este last month to con- 
sider ways and means of dealing with the 
Communist beachhead in Cuba, a bloc of 
Latin American nations opposed to firm ac- 
tion against the Castro regime won for 
themselves the nickname of the Soft Six.“ 

It might have been “the Soft Seven“ — 
including the United States—if some of our 
State Department softies had had their way. 

Plorida’s Representative PAUL G. ROGERS 
brought out in a House speech the other day 
that the advance guard of U.S. diplomats at 
the OAS meeting almost torpedoed Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk's eventual success 
by creating the impression among Latin 
delegates that the United States had no 
definite policy to pursue. 

“As a result,“ said Representative ROGERS, 
“the stage was set for compromise before the 
drama had a 

Probably there’s no connection whatever, 
but a few days earlier Senator OLIN JOHN- 
ston, of South Carolina, after an Internal 
Security Subcommittee hearing, declared his 
conviction that William A. Wieland, former 
Director of the State Department's Office of 
Caribbean-Mexican Affairs, was hoodwinked 
into believing that Castro was not a Com- 
munist. 

Wieland had been questioned by the Sen- 
ate subcommittee for more than 3 hours. 
Although he is a career Foreign Service of- 
ficer, the State Department says it does not 
consider Wieland’s present job sensitive. 

Possibly not, but someone in a sensitive 
position in the State Department, obviously, 
is still opposed to effective action against 
Communist- Cuba; and, apparently, to any 
action aimed at victory over communism. 

The same soft philosophy is reflected in 
Pentagon censorship of speeches by our mili- 
tary leaders. And they, like the authors of 
U.S. blunders in Cuban affairs, seem to have 
a passion for anonymity. 

A corollary of this soft philosophy is the 
theory of multilateral action in international 
affairs, which Representative Rocers told the 
House “has been the growing and dominant 
philosophy in our State Department since 
World War II.” 

“This concept,“ he said, has reached such 
proportions that those in the State Depart- 
ment who hold the minority view of uni- 
lateral action by this Nation have been 
smothered, their voices muted in the con- 
duct of our affairs. This condition is partic- 
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ularly true in our Latin American policy, 
and painfully so in our handling of Commu- 
nist Cuba.” 

In plain English, it has been decided by 
our foreign policy brains that we must play 
the role of the “cowardly liot —either in 
fear of adverse world opinion, or of actual 
retaliation against us by Communist Russia. 

Representative Rogers does not discount 
the value of multilateral action, but he 
points out that it requires leadership, and 
for the leader, unilateral action is at times 
the moving force. He urged further unilat- 
eral action by the United States, such as the 
Cuban trade ban, to bolster our position 
against communism and to set an example 
for the free world. 

It is comforting to have a man of Repre- 
sentative Rocers’ forthrightness and vigi- 
lance representing us in Washington. We 
commend his zeal in pushing for an unre- 
lenting fight against communism in our 
backyard, and we hope he will continue to 
use the “needle” on slackers whenever and 
wherever he finds them. 


Medicare Polls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, from time to time there have 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the results of polls taken by various 
Members of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives on the subject of fi- 
nancing health care for the aged. This 
issue, being of importance at the present 
time, generally has a high place on the 
list in any questionaire circulated by 
Members of the Congress. 

A compilation has been made of the 
results of the polls on this matter which 
have been printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. The science of taking polls is, 
at best, in the exploratory stage. Never- 
theless, some emphasis has been placed 
upon preference polls by those who sup- 
port the social security approach to fi- 
nancing the health care of the aged and 
it would be interesting and quite helpful 
if more Congressman who circulate 
questonnaires would place the results of 
these inquiries in the Record. At pres- 
ent, the polls which have appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD show, as well 
as can be found in bringing them to- 
gether, that only about 40 percent of 
those responding favored the social 
security approach. This is significantly 
below the support claimed by its backers. 
I urge that other Representatives and 
Senators who have polled their constitu- 
encies on this matter place the results 
of their polls in the Recorp to help us 
achieve a better understanding of this 
matter and the support which is given 
the varying approaches to the important 
question of financing the health care of 
our aged. 

The compilation follows: 

POLLS PRINTED IN CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

Representative THOR C. TOLLEFSON, Re- 
publican, of W. m, April 24, 1961: 
Should medical and hospital care for the 
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elderly be provided through the Social Secu- 
rity Act under a plan calling for an increase 
in the payroll tax? Yes, 64 percent; no, 33 
percent; no opinion, 3 percent. 

Senator J. GLENN BEALL, Republican, of 
Maryland, June 12, 1961: Are you in favor 
of federally financed medical benefits under 
the social security system? Yes, 25 percent; 
no, 65 percent; no answer, 10 percent. 

Representative JoHN M. ASHBROOK, Re- 
publican, of Ohio, June 12, 1961: Which 
more adequately reflects your position on 
medical care: (a) I support a compulsory 
Federal program of medical care for the aged 
under social security with the cost of pro- 
gram pald for by Increased taxes on em- 
ployees and employers, 16 percent; (b) I sup- 
port a voluntary program of medical care 
for the aged with costs shared by Federal 
and State Governments out of general tax 
revenues, 29 percent; (c) I do not believe 
in Government participation in this fleld, 48 
percent; and no opinion, 7 percent, 

Representative DELBERT L. Larra, Repub- 
lican, of Ohio, June 20, 1961: 

Do you favor a compulsory Federal medi- 
cal-care hospitalization program for those 
receiving social security to be financed by 
increasing social security taxes? Yes, 21 
percent; no, 79 percent. 

If your answer to (2) is no, would you 
favor such a proposal if it also included 
those not on social security but past 65? 
Yes, 26 percent; no, 74 percent. 

Would you prefer that the Federal Gov- 
ernment not enter the medical-care hos- 
pitalization field? Yes, 70 percent; no, 30 
percent. 

Representative Su. vro O. Conte, Repub- 
can, of Massachusetts, June 19, 1961: Do 
you favor: 

Compulsory plan, administered by Fed- 
eral Government and financed by employer- 
employee increases in social security taxes? 
Yes, 796; no, 1,292; no opinion, 212. 

Voluntary, State-administered plan, fi- 
nanced by State, Federal, and individual con- 
tributions? Yes, 1,192; no, 816; no opinion, 
292. 

Representative Gorpon L. McDonovucn, 
Republican, of California, June 7, 1961; 

Do you favor a compulsory medical ald 
plan under social security? Yes, 26.4 per- 
cent; no, 73.6 percent. 

Do you favor medical aid for the elderly 
under a plan which would permit all elderly 
people to benefit, of social secu- 
rity coverage? Yes, 54.1 percent; no, 45.9 
percent, 

Representative Herman T. SCHNEEBELI, 
Republican, of Pennsylvania, June 6, 1961: 
Do you favor Federal aid (a) to the aged by 
matching funds to the States (Kerr-Mills) ? 
Yes, 31 percent; no, 39 percent; undecided, 
30 percent. (b) To the aged by the social se- 
curity method? Yes, 59 percent; no, 27 per- 
cent; undecided, 24 percent. 

Representative PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 
Republican, of New Jersey, May 24, 1961: 
Do you favor medical care for the aged tied 
to social security? Tes, 53 percent; no, 39 
percent; no opinion, 8 percent, 

Representative E. Y. Berry, Republican, 
of South Dakota, May 3, 1961: Do you favor 
medical care for the aged under the social 
security program not based on need, pushing 
the payroll tax to 10 percent by 1969, ap- 
plicable only to those covered by social 
security? This program has been proposed 
rather than the State-administered program 
covering any needy person enacted by Con- 
gress last year. Yes, 19 percent; no, 70 per- 
cent; not certain, 11 percent. 

Representative Frances P, BOLTON, Repub- 
lican, of Ohlo, March 22, 1961: Do you favor a 
health insurance program tied in to the so- 
cial security system? Yes, 58 percent; no, 
35 percent; no opinion, 7 percent. 

Representative E. C. Garaus. Democrat, 
of Arkansas, May 8, 1961: Do you favor 
medical and health care for social security 


beneficiaries financed by increased social se- 
curlity taxes? Yes, 32 percent; no, 64 per- 
cent; no opinion, 4 percent. 

Representative Burr P. HARRISON, Demo- 
crat, of Virginia, May 17, 1961: Do you favor 
legislation which would provide health pro- 
tection for people over 65 years of age? 
Yes, 1,160; no, 178; uncommitted, 35. If so, 
should it be under social security ssytem? 
Yes, 859; no, 260; uncommitted, 254. 

Representative Tom V. Moorrneap, Re- 
publican, of Ohio, May 22, 1961: Which one 
of the following do you support: 

(a) A compulsory Federal program of međ- 
ical care for the aged under social security 
with costs borne by increased taxes on em- 
ployees and employers? Yes, 27.51 percent; 
no (blank); no opinion, 6.20 percent. 

(b) A voluntary program of medical care 
for the aged with costs shared by the Fed- 
eral Government from general tax revenues 
and the individual beneficiary? Yes, 39.84 
percent; no (blank); no opinion (blank). 

(c) No medical care for the aged involving 
Federal Government participation? Yes, 
24.65 percent; no (blank); no opinion 
(blank). 

Representative PauL G. Rocers, Dem- 
ocrat, of Fiorida, May 17, 1961: Do you 
favor the proposal to make a compulsory 
medical care plan for the aged part of the 
social security program? Yes, 55 percent; 
no, 45 percent. 

Representative ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, 
Democrat, of New York, May 4, 1961: Do you 
favor legislation granting annually 60 days 
of hospitalization, nursing care and surgical 
expenses for retired pensioners under social 
security system in lieu of present law which 
provides that Federal Government will 
match State expenditures for programs for 
retired pensioners earning less than $2,500 
annually or who are welfare recipients? 
Percentage results in entire district: Yes, 74 
percent; no, 26 percent. Percentage results 
above 96th Street at East Harlem section: 
Yes, 87 percent; no, 13 percent. 

Representative HAROLD R. COLLIER, Repub- 
lican, of Illinois, May 29, 1961: Do you 
favor— 

Assistance limited to social security re- 
cipients by increasing social security tax 
rates? ‘Yes, 30 percent; no, 59 percent; no 
opinion, 11 percent. 

Assistance to all citizens over 65, based 
upon criteria of need, with Federal Govern- 
ment and States sharing the cost? Tes, 55 
percent; no, 35 percent; no opinion, 10 

ent. 
mtative MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH, 
Republican, of Illinois, June 26, 1961: Do you 
favor a Federal medical care p for 
the aged? Yes, 40.8 percent; no, 32 percent; 
no opinion, 27.2 percent. If so, do you 

prefer— 

(a) Extension to all over 65, based on 
need, with Federal Government and States 
sharing the cost (present law)? Yes, 50.1 
percent; no, 21.3 percent; no opinion, 28.6 
percent. 

(b) Increased social security taxes on em- 
ployees and employers to cover social secu- 
rity beneficiaries only? Yes, 19.1 percent; 
no, 38 percent; no opinion, 42.9 percent. 

Representative ROBERT J. CORBETT, Repub- 
lican, of Pennsylvania, July 17, 1961: Should 
medical care for the aged be financed 
through social security (Forand plan) rather 
than some other way? Yes, 55 percent; no, 
45 percent. 

Representative Garner E. SHRIVER, Repub- 
lican, of Kansas, August 1, 1961. Do you 
favor medical care to the aged financed 
through: Social security—yes, 30.5 percent; 
no, 64.5 percent; uncertain, 5 percent. Fed- 
eral grants to States—yes, 38.5 percent; no, 
49.9 percent; uncertain, 11.6 percent. No 
Federal program in this area—yes, 49 per- 
cent; no, 45.3 percent; uncertain, 13.8 per- 
cent, 

Representative SAMUEL S. STRATTON, Demo- 
crat, of New York, July 20, 1961. Do you 
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favor hospitalization insurance for retired 
persons as part of an expanded social se- 
curity system? Yes, 70.7 percent; no, 22.7 
percent; undecided, 6.6 percent. 

Representative Dave Martin, Republican, 
of Nebraska, July 5, 1961. Should we in- 
crease social security taxes to provide free 
medical care for pensioners, despite the fact 
that many are not covered by social secu- 
rity? Yes, 11.2 percent; no, 81 percent; not 
sure, 7 percent. 

Representative WiLLIAm G. Bray, Republi- 
can, of Indiana, August 28, 1961. Do you 
Tavor increase in social security taxes to pro- 
vide a compulsory Government program for 
medical care of persons over 65? Yes, 30 
percent; no, 67 percent; no opinion, 3 per- 
cent, 

Representative WILIAM B. WIDNALL, Re- 
publican, of New Jersey, August 23, 1981. 
Do you favor a Federal program of medical 
aid for the elderly? Yes, 72.5 percent; no, 
21.25 percent; no opinion, 6.25 percent. 
Through Federal aid to States, each State 
to administer the program on the basis of 
need? Yes, 50.5 percent; no, 49.5 percent; 
no opinion ——. Through social security? 
Yes, 62.5 percent; no, 37.5 percent. 

Representative CLARK MacGREGOR, Repub- 
lican, of Minnesota, January 10, 1962. Do 
you favor medical care for the aged under 
social security? Yes, 33.7 percent; no, 50.6 
percent; no response, 15,7 percent. 


Senator Hayden 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with Senator Haypen’s many other 
friends and colleagues in warmest and 
heartiest congratulations on his 50th 
anniversary in the Congress of the 
United States. 

It has been my privilege to have a 
rather close association with the Senator 
during the last several years as his vice 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Printing, I have greatly benefited from 
that association. 

Never haye I had anyone be more 
kind and considerate, both personally 
and officially, than Senator Haypen. In 
deepest sincerity, I say that Senator 
Haypen is one of the most lovable 
characters I have ever known, and I wish 
for him many more years of devoted 
service to our country and to the great 
responsibilities which he carries in the 
Senate of the United States. It is an 
inspiration to know a man of such great 
stature and influence but who is also 
humble and modest. Senator HAYDEN is 
an example of one who, having great 
power and authority, uses it sparingly, 
carefully and responsibly. To me, this 
is the principal attribute of greatness. 

I extend warmest congratulations to 
Senator HAYDEN and to the State of Ari- 
zona and our entire Nation for the op- 
portunity of his wisdom and his services. 
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Action Needed in Chronic Unemployment 
Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the most 
puzzling phenomena is taking place in 
America today. In almost every corner 
of this country, therè are distressed 
areas, bankrupt companies, and chronic 
unemployment. 

All this can be traced directly to the 
effects of our trade policies. A massive 
offensive has been maneuvered by our 
own Government officials, aided and 
abetted by registered foreign agents, 
foreign country publications, conflicting 
and contradictory statistics, pamphlets, 
speeches, and news releases, to further 
demoralize the economy of this country, 
with a so-called expanded free trade 
program, 

Mr. Speaker, for the Recorp, I would 
like to present the case of two produc- 
tion facilities—one in your home State 
of Massachusetts, and one in my home 
State of Pennsylvania. I would like to 
present two resolutions for the record. 
One passed the House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
which follows: 

Txxr oF RESOLUTION BY MASSACHUSETTS LEG- 
ISLATURE CALLING FOR ACTION BY CONGRESS 
AND ADMINISTRATION ON THE PERMANENT 
CLOSING OF THE East Boston Lamp WORKS 
BY THE GENERAL ELECTRIC Co. 

Whereas the General Electric Co. has 
recently announced the permanent closing 
of their East Boston Lamp Works, and the 
transfer to the South of the work now done 
here; and 

Whereas General Electric's excuse for MOV- 
ing is that they can manufacture cheaper in 
the South and be better able to compete 
against Japanese imports; and 

Whereas a majority of the 450 affected em- 
ployees have more than 15 years’ service, and 
some as much as 40 years’ service, in special- 
ized jobs; and 

Whereas many shopkeepers, tradesmen. 
professional people and the community it- 
self will also be adversely affected; and 

Whereas this is only the latest of a long 
series of similar moves by General Electric 
and other corporations; and 

Whereas the continued prosperity and 
well-being of the Commonwealth is contin- 
gent upon the elimination of the unfair 
practices and conditions used to solicit the 
runaway shop; and 

Whereas the problem of the runaway shop, 
which constitutes a threat to the Massa- 
chusetts economy, cannot be solved as & 
Massachusetts problem alone but requires 
a broader national solution: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts takes note of the existing general 
attitude of helplessness which now permits 
these runaways with the resultant losses to 
employees and communities; and 

Respectfully urges the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Massachusetts to petition the 
Federal administration and the Massachu- 
setts congressional delegation to take what- 
ever steps are necessary to convince General 
Electric to rescind its order to move this 
work out of Massachusetts; and 

Respectfully urges the Federal administra- 
tion and the Massachusetts delegation to 
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take the necessary measures, by tariff, quota, 
negotiation or other appropriate means, to 
prevent the complete domination of the do- 
mestic lamp market by imports; and 
Respectfully urges the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation to pre- 
vent the runaway of companies to backward 
areas by establishing standards of responsi- 
bility, by setting up national standards of 
basic conditions and preventing the give- 
aways now being used to solicit business; and 
That the secretary of the Commonwealth 
forward copies of this resolution to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, the Presiding OM- 
cers of both branches of the Congress, and 
members of the Massachusetts delegation. 


The second is resolution pertaining to a 
Pennsylvania plant recently affected by 
a closedown order: 

RESOLUTION IN Support oF UE LOCAL 125 In 
Scranton, Pa. To Krep 500 Jors IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Five hundred workers in the Scranton area 

are faced with the loss of their jobs, This 

catastrophe developed when on February 2 

this year, the General Electric Co. announced 

that they were going to close their tube plant 
in that city. UE Local 125 represents the 

300 production workers involved and there 

are also 200 salaried workers employed there, 

This. latest irresponsible action by GE is 

totally uncalled for. It is a flagrant dis- 

regard for the economic well-being of the 
people of Pennsylvania. 

The facts are that the GE Scranton tube 
plant is a profitmaking installation. 
Seventy percent of the work done there is 
on Government defense orders. The Scran- 
ton area is classified by the U.S. Department 
of Labor as a “major area of substantial and 
persistent unemployment” with a rating that 
places it among the worst economic areas in 
the country. The Scranton area is the most 
distressed area in which any of the GE tube 
plants are located. 

Under these circumstances it appears that 
the General Electric Co., one of the country's 
major corporations and one of the three or 
four top companies in defense production, to 
withdraw some 500 jobs from Scranton would 
run counter to Federal area development 
policies and endanger State efforts toward 
rehabilitation of the area. 

General Electric Co. can not be allowed to 
get away with this irresponsible action: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That UE District Council No. 6 
and all local unions do everything possible 
to prevent this loss of jobs to our brothers 
and sisters in Scranton. That we call upon 
all our Congressmen to join with Repre- 
sentative Scranton, Senator Clark, and Gov- 
ernor Lawrence as well as all State legislators 
to use their authority and influence to stop 
this move by GE; and be it further 

Resolved, That we demand that our Na- 
tional Government exercise a strong policy 
in regard to the issuing of defense orders 
so as to insure against the loss of jobs in 
situations as persists in Scranton today. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, what do we find in 
just these two cases. We find that even 
before the passage of the new trade plan 
we have workers who need the relief 
promised in the new Trade Adjustment 
Act. 

Is it not just as true that as far back 
as 1957, Senator Kennedy, from Massa- 
chusetts, now President Kennedy, pro- 
posed his first Trade Adjustment Act? 

The Trade Adjustment Act of 1957, 
introduced on August 30 as S. 2907 by 
Senator Kennedy, of Massachusetts, is 
specifically related to the destructive 
impact of the trade agreements legisla- 
tion. In Senator Kennedy's own words: 

The assistance which it proposes is made 
necessary by the trade policy of the United 
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States. The sudden economic reversal which 
these industries suffer is the result of gov- 
ernmental action in lowering tariffs. It is 
therefore the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment to at least lighten the blow. 


This first serious warning of the 
destructive effects of our trade policy 
was followed by an amendment offered 
by the same Member of the Senate (and 
others), to the distressed area bill, giv- 
ing first priority for relief to communi- 
ties “affected adversely by the recipro- 
cal trades agreements.” 

Knowing this, and recognizing the 
damage already inflicted upon our job 
economy and being told bluntly by the 
proponents of the new trade bill that 
further inquiry will be the result of the 
passage of this act, how can any Member 
of Congress—knowing this vote for 
this proposal and still be representing 
the best interests of his constituents and 
the workers of our Nation? 

By what twist of the imagination can 
a Member justify a vote that takes one 
man’s livelihood away from him, with 
a promise to retrain him for a job yet 
to be created or discovered for him? 

Is it not true that the twin purposes 
of trade are first, profits, and second, 
jobs for a community's workers? The 
most astonishing thing that seems to be 
part of the program of the proponents 
of this new trade policy is the utter lack 
of consistency, or even an attempt to 
follow their own avowed purposes of 
creating a free trade world. 

Let us look at two protectionist devel- 
opments that are being pushed by the 
same people who claim that protection- 
ism is dangerous, contrary to our welfare 
and an assist to the Communist bloc. 

First. The President has asked the 
Tariff Commission to establish a base for 
increased tariffs on cotton textile im- 
ports to protect American textile mills 
against unfair competition because of 
higher costs of raw materials to U.S. pro- 
ducers. At the same time, this Nation 
is leading a fight to establish protection- 
ist quotas by agreements with 18 other 
nations on textile exports. 

Second. The President's new sugar law 
program would eliminate the subsidized, 
premium priced sugar quota system and 
in lieu, institute a flexible tariff to pro- 
tect high cost American sugar producers. 
The following article is here included: 
From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 27, 1962} 
Sucar Law PROSPECTS FADE as THE ADMIN- 

ISTRATION AND CONGRESS DISAGREE 

Differences delay the bill Kennedy has 
promised to submit to adjust the U.S. mar- 
ket to loss of Cuban supplies. He wants to 
replace the premium price U.S. importers pay 
for sugar with a variable import fee to pro- 
tect high-cost domestic producers, and to 
quit parceling out shares of the U.S. mar- 
ket to individual foreign lands. He would 
let them compete freely instead. 


One wonders whether the Congress 
of our Nation is ignorant of these facts 
or is just so confused by the mixture of 
diplomacy and economics, contradictory 
statistics and political considerations 
that facts no longer count. 

Enough news does get out about what 
other nations are doing in the matter of 
trade policies to give any Member who 
wants to analyze this issue sufficient 
reason to pause before committing this 
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Nation to a policy that will continue the 
nonreciprocity of the Reciprocal Trades 
Agreements, 

Just yesterday's Wall Street Journal 
carries a story on Mexico substantiating 
my public statement made in early Jan- 
uary. At that time I called attention 
to Mexican plans to force American auto 
manufacturers to produce in Mexico or 
be faced with an embargo. 

I quote from the Wall Street Journal: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 27, 
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Yanks IN Mextco—U.S, FIRMS OFFERED BIG- 
GER MARKET SHARE IP THEY BUILD PLANTS— 
GOVERNMENT BANS IMPORTING OF MANY 
Auro Parts; Forp Mutts $25 MILION 
Factuiry—Carsmwe FINDS Carr. SHORT 

(By Donald A, Moffitt) 

Mexico Crrr.— Near this busy capital, a 
white brick assembly plant where Stude- 
baker-Packard de Mexico, S.A., was produc- 
ing cars and trucks a few weeks ago now 
sits Idle, its steel gate padlocked. 

Studebaker-Packard Corp., of South Bend, 
Ind., owner of the Mexican firm, is offering 
the plant for sale. Its 850 former employees 
are looking for other jobs. Production of 
West German Volkwagens and Swedish 
Volvos, assembled, under contract at the 
plant, also is cut off. The reason for the 
shutdown: Mexico has canceled Studebaker- 
Packard's license to import vehicle parts. 

Similar bans have been imposed against 
12 other auto makes, including General Mo- 
tors Corp.'s Vauxhall and Pontiac. 

STRICTER MEXICAN TERMS 

Systematic efforts of this type are making 
it increasingly evident to American business- 
men here that their future participation in 
Mexico's economic development will be on 
stricter Mexican terms. President Adolfo 
Lopez Mateos, under pressure from the left 
but also with the support of Mexican busi- 
nessmen, is goading his country toward the 
most rapid economic development compati- 
ble with the national interest and well-being 
of Pigs population.” 

If Mexico can persuade foreign firms to 
build components in Mexico it can not only 
provide more jobs for Mexicans but also re- 
duce fiscal problems that are partly a result 
of high imports. 


Mr. Speaker, I find it hard to believe 
that a group of duly elected Representa- 
tives of the people can allow this type 
of foreign noncooperation by removing 
Congress completely from the trade-and- 
tariffs policies of the United States. 

Sooner or later we must readjust our 
trade acts. 


Caribbean Cruise Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to amend section 
613 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
to require Government-subsidized U.S. 
passenger vessels, which have been given 
permission to operate Caribbean cruises, 
to stop at the ports of Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands on each cruise. 

Since the Merchant Marine Act al- 
ready authorizes the payment of operat- 
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ing-differential subsidy for these cruises, 
it is only fair to require US. ships 
cruising the Caribbean to make stops at 
these U.S. ports. It would be indeed un- 
fortunate if these beautiful parts of the 
United States were not seen by our cruis- 
ing citizenry. 

Needless to say, these islands have 
much to offer the tourist. In turn, our 
dollars would not be dissipated in foreign 
markets, but rather the American dollar 
would aid in the economic development 
of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
a responsibility which is largely ours to 
share. 

This legislation is especially needed at 
a time when our Government is con- 
cerned with the flow of the American 
dollar and its effect upon the U.S. gold 
reserve, and has the personal support of 
both Governor Mufioz-Marin of Puerto 
Rico and Governor Paiewonsky of the 
Virgin Islands. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this legislation and earnestly request 
that it be given early and favorable con- 
sideration by Congress. 


Glenn’s Fighting Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following articles from 
the Pittsburgh, Pa., Press concerning 
Colonel Glenn’s courage on his astro- 
nautical feat last week. 

The articles follow: 

COURAGE— GLENN'S FLIGHT INSPIRING 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Oldtime auto racing driver Barney Old- 
field was an extraordinarily bad driver in 
city traffic. One day in Los Angeles he hit 
an immense street-paving steamroller that 
was standing still, 

To friends, he explained he just couldn't 
think clearly under 100 miles an hour. 

Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., is much difer- 
ent. He seems always to think clearly. 
What a man. 

When we see courage, competence, mod- 
esty, and patience tested as the whole per- 
formance tested this American, the spiritual 
uplift given all of us is of itself a great re- 
ward. 

For there is too much emphasis in our 
country on personal rights and not enough 
on personal responsibility. Colonel Glenn 
reversed this. 


All the centuries from Moses to Faraday 
and from Faraday to this cosmic age, and 
all the zones from the man-cradle of Tur- 
key to some new Texas county rode in that 
capsule. 

The industry, science, art, geography, 
mathematics, physics, and mind of the whole 
human race were accumulated in this inter- 
lacing of the tens of thousands of threads 
which necessity wove into Friendship 7’s 
production, the flight, and the recovery. 

THE GIANT SUN 


The age of world exploration began with 
the P captains in 1418. And when 
the efforts of several centuries brushed aside 
the curtain which concealed the system 
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of the worlds, we discovered that the sun 
possesses 333,000 times the material the 
earth has. 

There were in Glenn's sight other suns in 
space that are a million times bigger than 
our sun. 

Colonel Glenn is aloft. The ephemeral 
perceives the eternal. The heaven was high 
and clear, he said. There was a great glory 
in this sky. 

The stars, appearing in a fragile, shining 
mass with the vast tapestry of celestial 
needlepoint behind them, were radiant as a 
weave of silver, thrown with gusto and great 
assurance from one horizon to the other. 

And against all this the greater stars stood 
out so clearly, suspended, each alone and 
each alive, each in its place like a jewel in a 
velvet box, yet each traveling through the 
heavens at a speed beyond comprehension. 

How constantly we overstate what we 
know and understate what we do not know. 
And how magnificently surprised we can 
be when we reach even the end of this 
decade. Imagine what wonders we will, no 
living person could possibly guess today 
one-tenth of the future's truth. 


MORE ORBITS SLATED 


The first help will come from more orbits 
around the earth. Then Project Gemini in 
1963 or 1964, with two astronauts in the 
same vehicle. Then Project Rendezvous, 
the hoisting of small loads for celestial as- 
sembly into a space observation station. 

Once assembled there in outer space, these 
observation vehicles will circle the moon. 
Then the moon shot itself, about 1967, but 
surely in this decade, 

The geography class of the future will be 
a class in astronomy, Our intellectual lives 
will begin with the going down of the sun 
and the gradual appearance of those mighty 
neighbors in space that will inter®st the 
most thoughtful men and women of to- 
morrow in the universe. 


Gienn’s ORBIT FLIGHT PLEASES READERS 


Thank you, John Glenn. 
It's great to be an American, 
Mr, and Mrs, CHARLES Doveras: 


Worip CAN BELIEVE STORY OF JOHN GLENN 


On Tuesday the world stood still, not Just 
one country, because we showed the world 
the feat of our astronaut, Lt. Col, John H. 
Glenn, and his flights around the world. 

This the world can believe. They were 
all watching. 

$ NICHOLAS MARINI. 


Dangers in Dairy Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr, NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, as you all 
know, I come from one of the important 
dairy producing areas in the Midwest. 
We have a vital interest in the dairy 
problem and the dairy legislation that 
might be enacted by this Congress. The 
President has submitted his proposal for 
a dairy program. 

In connection with the President's 
dairy program one of the best editorial 
comments that I have seen on this sub- 
ject was published in the Dairy Record 
on February 7, 1962. The Dairy Record 
is one of the outstanding dairy trade pa- 
pers in this country published in St. 
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Paul, Minn. It is widely read within the 
dairy industry, and its point of view is 
highly regarded by leaders in the indus- 


try. 

I would like to submit at this time this 
particular editorial entitled “Courageous 
but Dangerous.” 

COURAGEOUS BUT DANGEROUS 

In many respects, the recommendations 
made by President John F. Kennedy to Con- 
gress on the urgent problem of milk sur- 
pluses was a courageous one. The milk sur- 
plus is like a cancerous growth that keeps 
enlarging and enlarging, and, unless drastic 
steps are taken, the problem becomes almost 
impossible of solution. 

There is little in it that comes as a sur- 
prise, for practically all of his recommenda- 
tions have been enumerated in Dairy Record 
prior to the time that he addressed his 
message to Congress. 

We state that it is a courageous act on 
the part of President Kennedy, for It is an 
election year and quotas to most milk pro- 
ducers are extremely distasteful. They 
would prefer to go along as they have been. 
The Government has been a very good 
customer for dairy products, the price has not 
been bad, and, furthermore, no matter how 
much each individual producer increased 
his output of milk, he knew that the Gov- 
ernment stood ready to buy everything that 
he produced, 

Generally speaking, the farmers whose 
principal business is to produce milk have 
been fully aware that the situation as it has 
been for years could not continue indef- 
initely. They have become increasingly 
aware of it since the Kennedy Administra- 
tion took over, and numerous farmers went 
to great pains during 1961 to step up their 
production on the assumption that some 
control plan was not too far in the future. 

The administration itself has done a 
rather skillful job of conditioning milk 
producers to the idea, and the program as 
outlined by the President is going to be a 
powerful club to use on every milk producer 
to force him to vote affirmatively in a refer- 
endum, providing, of course, that Congress 
approves the administration bill. Producers 
will haye almost no other recourse than to 
approve the program, in view of the threat to 
reduce the support price to 75 percent or 
lower. In effect, the plan lays down an ulti- 
matum to the producers that they either 
accept the program or the Government will 
make dairying so unprofitable for producers 
that economics will force a voluntary reduc- 
tion in production. 

No mention is made in the Presidential 
message whether the contro] plan would be 
all inclusive and extend to every farmer own- 
ing one or more cows or whether there would 
be an exemption for those milking only a 
few cows. Unquestionably, this will be clari- 
fied in the farm bill as presented to Con- 
gress and it is highly important that it 
should. There should be no exemptions, for 
it is those farmers who are milking cows as a 
sideline who are in no small part responsible 
for the existing milk surplus. 

That, of course, brings up the matter of 
administration which, at best, is going to 
be so tremendous and involved that it stag- 
gers the imagination. Dr. Harlow Halvor- 
son, of the University of Wisconsin, who fa- 
vors controls, has stated that a tentative 
estimate is that it will cost a cent o hundred- 
weight, or roughly $12% million. We would 
challenge that figure. It is going to mean 
that handlers are going to be burdened with 
a mountain of bookwork which will require 
additional employees and of course it will 
mean the employment of hundreds of Gov- 
ernment supervisors, accountants, adminis- 
trators, and those in other capacities to keep 
check on every producer and handler, as well 
as many others who will have to unsnarl the 
snafus which inevitably will develop. 
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There is nothing mentioned in the Presi- 
dential message concerning the importation 
of dairy products. Are these to be supported 
as they have been and is the price for their 
supports to come out of the $300 million 
fund to be set up by the Government and 
the penalty payments which are to be put 
into the monetary pool? There needs to be 
elaboration on that point, and we also would 
like to have the President or Secretary Free- 
man elucidate what the policy is going to be 
on the nonquota importation on Colby 
cheese, which is coming Into the country at 
the rate of 20 million pounds or more 
annually, 

President Kennedy speaks glibly of getting 
dairy prices up to about 90 percent of parity 
under the base-allotment plan, in order to 
compensate for reduced production. That 
is attractive bait to dangle before producers, 
but what about the consumer reaction? 
Consumer resistance to butter prices have 
been directly responsible for Increased usage 
of margarine and we are very certain that 
oleo manufacturers will be delighted If but- 
ter prices are raised still more. 

The proposal to set the base on 1 year, 
1961, is not sound or even fair. As mentioned 
previously, many farmers, and especially has 
this been true in some of the Federal order 
markets, increased their production to an in- 
ordinate extent last year, going on the as- 
sumption that some control plan possibly 
would be put into effect and they wished 
to have a high quota. On the other hand, a 
producer's output conceivably could have 
been cut sharply in 1961 because of disease, 
drought or many other factors. Setting a 
base period of 1 year is unrealistic and cer- 
tainly there should be no valid argument or 
good reason against using an average of the 
last 3 years’ production. 

The of production controls has 
not been outstandingly successful. We do 
not feel that President Kennedy's milk con- 
trol plan holds much promise. It could, 
turn out to be a tremendous fiasco, 


This particular editorial makes several 
points about the administration's pro- 
posed dairy program better than I can. 
You will note that in about the fifth par- 
agraph this editorial points out that the 
administration has done a rather skill- 
ful job of developing a program that will 
be used to force dairy farmers to vote 
affirmatively for their production con- 
trol program. I am vigorously opposed 
to the alternatives provided in the ad- 
ministration’s dairy legislation. I hope 
that the House Agriculture Committee 
will work out alternatives that can be 
presented to dairy producers whereby 
they will not be forced to have a pro- 
duction control program if they do not 
wish one, but yet have reasonable price 
support protection. 

The second point made in this edito- 
rial has to do with the exemptions. The 
editorial points out that it is highly im- 
portant that the question of what type 
of exemptions should be clarified by the 
Congress. Would a farmer with 1, 2 or 
10 cows be exempt? This is an impor- 
tant question and should not be left up 
to the discretion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The question of the kind of exemption 
has an important relationship to the 
cost of administering this proposed dairy 
control program. The editorial points 
out that one of the outstanding dairy 
economists has indicated that the ad- 
ministrative cost for carrying on this 
type of program would be a cent a hun- 
dredweight or roughly $1244 million. 
This in itself is a tremendous amount of 
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money. Added to the amount that the 
Government would have to pay is the 
amount the milk producers, handlers and 
processors would have to pay to keep 
the necessary records. Will the dairy in- 
dustry get this much greater income as 
a result of the control program? 

The third point raised in the editorial 
which I think must be considered in con- 
nection with the dairy program has to do 
with the importation of dairy products. 
The bill makes no mention of how the 
importation of dairy products would be 
handled. There is no question that the 
higher price support level proposed by 
the administration would serve as a mag- 
net to draw additional dairy products to 
this country. Is this approach consist- 
ent with the administration’s request for 
expanded international trade? 

The fourth point in this editorial, 
which is a very important one, deals with 
the suggestion that dairy prices under 
the program would be set at about 90 
percent of parity. As the editorial 
points out, this is an attractive figure to 
dangle in front of dairy producers; but 
what about consumers? Is it fair to, as- 
sume that they will continue to purchase 
the same amount of milk and dairy 
products if this program results in 
higher retail prices? I think this is a 
question that cannot be ignored by the 
dairy industry as they discuss this par- 
ticular proposal. They have had enough 
experience to know that consumers can 
and will substitute other foods for milk 
and dairy products. 

This editorial closes on what I consider 
a very significant statement. It says: 

The history of production controls has not 
been outstandingly successful. I would not 
feel that President Kennedy's milk control 
program holds much promise. It could turn 
out to be a tremendous fiasco. 


I think this statement states better 
than I my point of view as to the admin- 
istration’s dairy program. I hope that it 
will be rejected. 


An Address by Hon. James S. Bush, 
Director, Export-Import Bank of Wast- 
ington, December 13, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address by the Honorable 
James S. Bush, a Director of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, at a 
luncheon sponsored by the Bankers As- 
sociation of Monrovia, Liberia, on De- 
cember 13, 1961, at the Ducor Palace 
Hotel in Monrovia, Liberia. 

Mr. Bush’s excellent address follows: 
ADDRESS BY James S. BUSH, DELIVERED aT A 

LUNCHEON SPONSORED BY THE BANKERS 

ASSOCIATION OF MONROVIA, LIBERIA, DECEM- - 

BER 13, 1961 

Mr. Chairman, your excellencies and dis- 
tinguished guests, first, may I pay tribute to 
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the eloquent and, indeed, very moving ad- 
dress deliyered last evening by our good 
friend, Charles Sherman. He made it 
abundantly clear that freedom and liberty 
carry heavy obligations as well as precious 
privileges. I feel that my whole trip to 
Africa, pleasant as it has been, was made 
worthwhile by listening to Secretary Sher- 
man's words of wisdom. 

The world is progressing at a furious pace 
and countries around the globe are bursting 
with activity, most of them bent on devel- 
oping their own resources to the fullest pos- 
sible extent to the end that their peoples 
may improve their way of life and the gov- 
ernments increase their incomes at home 
and abroad. The accomplishment of these 
worthy objectives would, of course, result 
in the balancing of the domestic budgets 
and improving the foreign exchange posi- 
tions of the countries involved. These in- 
ternational balance of payments can, as you 
know, be helped in two ways: first, by ex- 
porting more against payment in hard cur- 
rencies, and second by creating new indus- 
tries and activities which will manufacture 
or assemble products which were formerly 
imported. Thus, foreign exchange is either 
created by increased sales abroad or savings 
are effected by utilizing domestic resources, 
both in products and in personnel, to the 
fullest possible extent. 

The Export-Import Bank of Washington 
was originally created by the U.S. Congress 
in February 1934. Its sole purpose was to 
finance foreign trade between the United 
States and Russia. However, a clause in the 
legislation required that World War I debts 
owing to the United States be settled satis- 
factorily before any credits could be au- 
thorized. This did not materialize and con- 
sequently the original Export-Import Bank 
did not extend a single loan. Later in 1934 
a second Export-Import Bank was created 
for the sole purpose of financing U.S. trade 
with Cuba. Several loans were made to 
Cuba to enable that country to purchase 
silver in the United States and have it 
coined into pesos at the U.S. mint in Phila- 
delphia. All of these loans were fully repaid 
on schedule. Finally, the First and Second 
Export-Import Banks were combined and 
the new Bank was authorized to finance 
US. foreign trade with all friendly coun- 
tries around the world. 

Since then, Eximbank, as it is known in 
common parlance, has extended credits of 
$12 billion in 70 separate countries. Our 
largest loan to one private enterprise was 
$115 mililon to enable four U.S. copper com- 
panies to develop a huge mine in the high 
mountains of southern Peru. The smallest 
private loan was for $500 to enable a small 
U.S. manufacturer to sel] a plowshare to a 
customer in Brazil. In number of transac- 
tions, the small and medium sized loans are 
preponderant. We process some 50 credits 
and guarantees each week and, on the aver- 
age, 48 or 49 out of the 50 are of small and 
medium proportions, 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1961, 
Eximbank disbursed $526 million in 43 coun- 
tries and collected repayments of principal 
and interest of $528 million from borrowers 
abroad. Eximbank has $1 billion capital, 
all owned by the U.S. Government, and, in 
addition, ls authorized to borrow $6 billion 
from the U.S. Treasury at going rates of 
interest. After paying several hundred mil- 
lion dollars in dividends, we have retained 
$675 million as earned surplus and as a re- 
serve against catastrophic losses, which, we 
pray, will never materialize. 

Our activities fall into four main catego- 
ries: First, the issuance of guarantees to U.S. 
commercial banks and exporters to insure 
them against losses due to war, expropria- 
tion, inconvertibility and other events be- 
yond the control of either the exporter or 
his customer. This cover is also extended to 
credit and commercial losses due to pro- 
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tracted default or bankruptcy. The U.S. 
exporters and banks, of course, pay fees for 
this protection and in all cases the exporter 
retains 15 percent of the credit for his own 
account and risk, This follows the pattern 
of other exporting nations which insure their 
exporters, such as England, Canada, West 
Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, the Union 
of South Africa, and others. 

Second, Eximbank has, historically, ex- 
tended credits to U.S. exporters, either di- 
rectly or more recently in participation with 
U.S. commercial banks. We shall continue 
to make financing available to our exporters 
and banks, but we hope that the private 
financial institutions in the United States 
will provide most of the funds, with Exim- 
bank providing adequate guarantees. The 
Congress has directed us to “aid and fa- 
cilitate the foreign trade of the United 
States” and it is our intention to carry out 
this mandate to the fullest possible extent. 

Third. The third category, and by far 
the largest in dollar amount, is actual lend- 
ing of money to assist foreign countries, both 
in the public and private sectors, to estab- 
lish thermal and hydro electric plants, steel 
mills, chemical plants, papermills, port fa- 
cilities, glass manufacturing, hotels, agri- 
culture, roads and highways, mining of all 
sorts, railways, and many other types of in- 
stallations which develop the economies of 
the borrowing countries. Eximbank's loans 
pay for the U.S. dollar costs involved in these 
projects. Thus, the dollars do not leave the 
United States, only the goods and services 
that are exported. 

These loans run from 5 to 20 years, always 
repayable in semiannual installments or 
even quarterly, and bear interest at going 
rates which, at present is 534 percent—this 
rate being the same to borrowers in Africa, 
Europe, Asia, South America, or elsewhere. 
We now have $71 million either committed 
or actually on loan to Liberia, mainly for 
iron ore mines, electric powerplants, high- 
way equipment and water and sewage facili- 
ties. Our relations with this great Republic 
have been splendid and we are looking for- 
ward to many more years of business to- 
gether that will be profitable to Liberia and 
to us. 

The fourth category that has been inter- 
esting to us in recent years has been the ex- 
tention of lines of credit to development 
banks in such countries as Argentina, Chile, 
Venezuela, Japan and Spain. 

These lines of credit are especially de- 
signed to make it possible for small- and 
medium-sized business concerns in foreign 
countries to purchase U.S. equipment on a 
sound credit basis and at reasonable inter- 
est rates. The businessman borrows from 
the development bank which, in turn, is 
reimbursed by Eximbank. Upon receipt of 
documentation showing the U.S, purchases, 
Eximbank will credit the development 
bank’s account in New York, Chicago, or any 
other American city. These transactions are 
automatic, except when the development 
bank might wish to make an unusually large 
loan, In this case, the detalls of the pro- 
jected loan must be sent to Eximbank in 
Washington which, in turn, will study them 
and, if everything is in order, give its ap- 
proval. However, as previously stated, the 
normal transactions are automatic with no 
previous review by the Directors and staff at 
Eximbank. 

Eximbank will continue to expand its 
facilities around the world, Africa included. 
The President of the United States, John F, 
Kennedy, has taken a keen interest in Exim- 
bank’s activities and has provided us with 
stimulating leadership. We must remember, 
however, that Eximbank, with a lending au- 
thority of $7 billion, is devoted primarily 
to financing the export of U.S, goods and 
services, included ocean freight. Our bor- 
rowers, whether public or private, provide 
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their own funds for local costs, working capi- 
tal, et cetera, 

We, at Eximbank, do not feel that we are 
giving anything to anyone and, contrariwise, 
we don't believe that we are being given 
anything. The very largest percentage of our 
loans is based on the proverb “The Lord 
helps him who helps himself" and I am glad 
to say that our best friends abroad have 
been those who have repaid punctually. 

No businessman wants charity, but rather 
the opportunity to earn a good Hving for 
himself and his family—he wants a place in 
the sun to progress, an equal chance with 
others to compete. He is entitled to this, 
and such a man or such a country will al- 
ways find a receptive ear at the Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington which will continue 
to be dedicated to sound business, to sound 
loans and to assisting sincere hard-working 
peoples who are our friends and who want to 
progress and enjoy the same opportunities to 
which all free men and women are entitled. 

I am honored at being accorded the 
privilege of ad this ed 
group which is dedicated to the development 
of the great continent of Africa and I wish 
you Godspeed in your efforts. 


Editorial in Roosevelt Junior High School 
Magazine, Compton, Los Angeles 
County, Calif., by Student Editor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted, I am pleased to present to the 
attention of your own distinguished self 
and every Member of this 87th Congress, 
and any others who may read it, the 
text of an editorial written by the stu- 
dent editor of the very ed 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Compton, 
Los Angeles County, Calif., weekly mag- 
azine, which is named Lionews. 

I am sure you and every other Mem- 
ber of this legislative body will join with 
me in complimenting this junior high 
school student editor for this informa- 
tive and pertinent editorial appearing in 
their magazine for all of the students 
and faculty of this very important jun- 
ior high school located in the great 23d 
District of California, which I have the 
honor and responsibility of representing 
in this my 16th year, to read. 

I respectfully submit that there is no 
doubt in my mind, but that the daily 
living and example of this principal and 
his faculty associates in a vigilant, pa- 
triotic, proud manner as American citi- 
zens, has had a definite beneficial in- 
fluence for these students under their 
daily guidance to pattern by. 

The editorial follows: 

WHETHER Goop or Bap, Destiny Is Our 
HERITAGE 

Our American heritage is many things. It 
is our famous written documents, as the Bill 
of Rights, the Constitution, and the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Or our heritage may 
be thought of as our vast country, natural 
resources, natural beauty, highways, free 
enterprise, libraries, public parks and recrea- 
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tion areas, our high standard of living, and 
free public education. P 

Most of us though, never think to realize 
that our heritage is not all as good as the 
things just mentioned. There are also things 
that we have and wil) inherit that we wish 
we had not, such as the cold war, our na- 
tional debt, and religious and racial preju- 
dice. Most of us didn’t have anything to do 
with starting matters like this, yet these 
things are our heritage and someday our 
problems. 

We are now in the midst of a cold war. 
A war of words against the enemy. Words 
that try to convince and break down the 
strength of our Nation. Words that tell of 
eyil plans; Words that lie. In the time of 
a cold war no one really feels secure. We 
know that any moment we could be de- 
stroyed and vanish from the face of this 
earth, 

America has an extremely large national 
debt. The cause of this is war, mainly, Our 
debt has been rising since the Revolutionary 
War until at present it is approximately $11 
billion. If there is a World War II, our 
national debt would increase so much that 
it would never be completely rid of. Briefly, 
this is another problem the future genera- 
tion will inherit. 

Maybe one reason why some people con- 
sider our Nation weak is because, in a way, 
we are not one people working for the bene- 
fit of our Nation. Why? Because of re- 
ligious and racial prejudice. Some people 
just don't seem to be able to live in the same 
world as those with a different colored skin 
or strange religion, For some reason these 
people feel inferior to the others. This is 
very wrong, and until all of the American 
people can get along together and work to- 
gether in this free land of ours, we will not 
be considered as one nation, This can be 
accounted as a third problem that, someday, 
we will inherit, 

Our American heritage is all of these 
things, good or bad. These are the things 
we have inherited and our children will have 
as their American heritage. 


An Address by the Honorable James J. 
Saxon, Comptroller of the Currency, 
February 9, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, James 
Saxon is one of the most competent 
Americans presently serving his country 
in the Federal Government. His knowl- 
edge and understanding of the Ameri- 
can banking community is extensive 
and finds few equals. 

On February 9, 1962, Mr. Saxon de- 
livered the following address before the 
Bond Club of Toledo at Toledo, Ohio, in 
which he discussed the role of the Office 
of the Comptroller in the American 
economy: 

REMARKS OF James J. Saxon, COMPTROLLER 
OF THE CURRENCY, BEFORE THE BOND CLUB 
or Tor bo, TOLEDO, OHIO, 7:30 P.M, FRI- 
DAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1962 
Over the nearly a century of its existence 

the Office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 

rency, which is the oldest regulatory agency 
in the Federal Government, has been con- 
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cerned principally with the basic function 
of maintaining the solvency and liquidity 
of. our great national banks throughout 
the country. Time has brought pervasive 
changes, however, in the tasks which our 
national banks must perform, and these 
changes have altered significantly the re- 
sponsibilities of the Comptroller's Office. 
If our national banks are to play the role 
they must in the growth and development 
of our economy, their operations must be 
attuned more sensitively to the requirements 
of today and of the future. The need for 
& reappraisal of the functioning of our 
banking system is urgent, and we have 
made it the first order of business of this 
Office to: reexamine the laws, procedures, 
policies, and practices which affect these op- 
erations. 

A week ago we began the first full-scale 
investigation of our national banking sys- 
tem which the Office has ever undertaken. 
Every significant aspect of the operations 
of our national banks will come under close 
scrutiny in the course of this study. We 
are drawing on the experience of the heads 
of all the national banks, and on their 
thoughts and reflections concerning the 
problems they have faced, and we antici- 
pate that we shall assemble from these 
sources the most comprehensive factual 
evidence that has ever been available con- 
cerning the actual functioning of our na- 
tional banking system. I have appointed 
a distinguished group of bankers and law- 
yers as an advisory committee to assist me 
in appraising this evidence, and in devising 


measures to meet the problems which are 


disclosed. 

This, however, is only the first step in the 
adaptation of our national banking system 
to the modern economy. This initial study 
shall be concerned principally with the 
powers and functioning of commercial 
banks. Significant as these surely are, there 
lie beyond these matters at least two further 
and vital aspects of our commercial 
system which require the most intensive re- 
examination. 

The first, on which I shall shortly an- 
nounce an inquiry, concerns the proper role 
of competition in the field of banking. The 
banking industry presents unique problems 
of public policy because, while it is competi- 
tive, it is not—nor may it properly be—fully 
competitive. Banking stands midway be- 
tween industries such as the public utilities, 
and those industries in which we rely prin- 
cipally upon the maintenance of essentially 
unregulated private competition to serve the 
public interest. It contains elements of both 
these basically divergent philosophies. 

Like the public utilities, entry into bank- 
ing is controlled by public authority. And 
there is intimate public supervision of bank 
lending and investment policies, Unlike the 
public utilities, however, only certain max- 
imum rates are publicly set for banking 
services, and the provision of these services 
is not mandatory. There is thus, within 
these limits, scope for the exercise of private 
initiative iñi the field of banking. This mix- 
ture of public regulation and private compe- 
tition in is today a source of un- 
certainty and dispute. 

The issue, put simply, is this: What role 
should the competitive factors play in the 
regulated industry of banking? The criteria 
of the antitrust statutes do not seem appro- 
priate for the publicly regulated industries. 
The antitrust statutes are designed to main- 
tain private rivalry free of explicit public 
control, where the public depends upon such 
private competition to serve its needs, 
Where reliance is placed upon private 
initiative to make the basic choices con- 
cerning investment, output, and prices— 
as is true in the nonregulated industries— 
the public authorities stand outside the de- 
cisionmaking process and act merely to 
sustain rivalry. To achieve this purpose, it 
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is indispensable that full freedom of entry 
for new competition should be preserved. 

In sharp contrast are the objectives and 
policies which characterize the public con- 
trol.of banking. The effective functioning 
of any economy which has advanced beyond 
the stage where individuals produce solely 
for their own consumption, requires a relia- 
ble monetary medium, and a confidently 
accepted means of storing and investing 
savings. To achieve these aims, above any 
other consideration bank solvency and l- 
quidity must imperatively be assured, and 
the supply of money and credit must be 
made responsive to the monetary and fiscal 
policies of the Government. These have 
always been, and inevitably must be, public 


* functions—and they inescapably entail pub- 


lic control over the entry of new competi- 
tion in the field of banking. How can the 
performance of these tasks, which require 
that the basic decisions be made by the 
public authorities, be reconciled with the 
fundamental reliance upon private decisions 
which is embodied in the philosophy of our 
antitrust statutes? 

In the current merger cases this basic is- 
sue may not specifically be before the courts. 

These suits rest solely on antitrust grounds, 
and the courts thus have no occasion to 
review the other considerations which the 
banking agencies must take into account in 
merger cases. Unfortunately, therefore, the 
broader public-interest criteria which neces- 
sarily guide banking policy are not being 
faced explicitly by the courts. Judicial re- 
view which meets all of the issues cannot 
be achieved unless means are found to place 
these broader criteria specifically before the 
courts. 

There are many subordinate problems 
which grow out of this fundamental issue, 
and which must be examined, As examples, 
I would cite these questions: How is the size 
of banks related to their efficiency; at what 
point are the cost advantages of size counter- 
balanced by the limitations over rivalry 
which result from a reduction in the number 
of bank competitors; how important a role 
does the preemption of desirable locations 
play in the opportunities for new competi- 
tion to develop in the field of banking; do 
our t Federal and State banking laws 
inhibit the achievement of the most efficient 
pattern of banking facilities; what are the 
proper areas of competition to be considered, 
and do these vary with the types of banking 
services offered; what account should be 
taken of the competition of financial institu- 
tions outside the field of commercial bank- 


concern are the limitations of 
choice which now hamper the bank super- 
visory agencies in carrying out their respon- 
sibilities to insure that the convenience and 
needs of the public for banking services are 
met. Many State laws now limit or prohibit 
the privileges of branching and of bank hold- 
ing companies. These State standards seri- 
ously impair the discretionary power of the 
Federal banking authorities. As a result, 
undue reliance has often had to be placed 
upon new bank charters, mergers, or hold- 
ing companies, depending upon the facts in , 
pressures 


contrary to the public interest. z 
The broader the range of choices which 
are open to the bank supervisory agencies, 
the more likely it is that the public's needs 
will be served to best advantage. These needs 
will vary with the circumstances in indi- 
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vidual cases, and the public authorities 
should have at hand the full complement of 
tools which may be required. This point 
cannot be stressed too emphatically. The 
need was never more urgent to assure the 
free flow of capital to its best uses through- 
out the country. Such mobility is indis- 
pensable If our economy is to grow and pros- 
per to its full capacity. 


The second additional area which I pro- - 


pose to examine intensively is the inter- 
national role of our commercial banking sys- 
tem, Today, only five of our commercial 
banks perform a major function in our in- 
ternational trade and commerce, and these 
are confined to three large metropolitan 
areas. In most sections of the country, too 
little attention has been paid to this essen- 
tial and growing function, All of the evi- 
dence points clearly to the fact that in the 
years ahead we shall have to devote increas- 
ing efforts to this field of banking operations. 

It is interesting to note that the two most 
significant developments which have taken 
place with respect to the international op- 
erations of our commercial banks over the 
past half-century have been the results of 
postwar developments. After the First World 
War, we sought to fill the gap in our export 
trade which had been financed to a signifi- 
cant extent by our governmental aid pro- 
grams, through the passage of the Edge Act 
which was designed to broaden the scope of 
private financing of this trade. Neither the 
Edge Act, nor the related agreement corpo- 
rations, ever flourished. The outlets for fi- 
nancing facilities within our own domestic 
economy were so great during the inter- 
vening years that, by comparison, foreign 
opportunities rarely seemed sufficiently at- 
tractive. 

The reduction in our governmental eco- 
nomic aid programs within recent years has 
once again brought resort to new measures 
to stimulate our export trade. Early this 
week a new plan to deal with this problem 
was placed in operation. The approach this 
time is to encourage commercial banks 
throughout the country to participate more 
actively in financing our export trade, under 
the protection of a system of export credit 
insurance which spreads the risks of such 
transactions and sets specific costs for meet- 
ing these risks. The condition of our inter- 
national balance of payments has brought 
this development in our public policy, and 
our commercial banks must be prepared to 
adapt their operations to this new task. 

The challenge to our imagination and in- 
genuity, and to our dispassionate concern 
for the public interest, as we undertake the 
task of reappraising our national banking 
system, is undeniably great. The hope that, 
with the help of all who know its problems, 
it may yet achieve its full potential for the 
national well-being, is worthy of that chal- 
lenge. 


CSA Voting Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr, CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, many of my colleagues have received 
copies of the CSA Voting Index and I 
suppose that this index has been dis- 
seminated around the country. It was 
very difficult for me to understand the 
rationale behind the votes selected as 
key votes in this index and it certainly 
was difficult to understand the conclu- 
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sions drawn from the compilation of 
these votes. Hon. Bruce ALGER has writ- 
ten a letter to Mr. Kent Courtney, na- 
tional chairman, the Conservative So- 
ciety of America, New Orleans, La., mak- 
ing pertinent comments in regard to this 
voting index. Mr. ALGER, of course, was 
in a position to write this critical letter 
inasmuch as he had a 100 percent record 
according to their standards. 

The letter is as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1962. 
Mr. Kent Courtney, 
National Chairman, the Conservative Society 
of America, New Orleans, La. 

Dear Mn. Courtney: Thank you for send- 
ing me a copy of the CSA Voting Index. I 
think you have done a fine job of compiling 
the voting records of Members of Congress 
on the most vital issues affecting our Nation 
and the freedom of the people. 

I would be derelict in my duty to you, as a 
friend, if I did not point out that your con- 
clusions in which you attempt to prove there 
is no difference between the parties contra- 
dicts the excellent job you did in the com- 
pilation. Iam sure you are much too sincere 
in your efforts to protect our free enterprise 
system than to allow faulty reasoning to 
detract from your efforts, It is in this spirit 
and as a friend that I feel I must point out 
to you the fallacies proved by your own 
figures. 

YOUR CONCLUSION 

In your foreword you repeatedly attack 
the Republican Party for “trying to outdo 
the Democratic Party, in appeasing the Com- 
munists and outbid it in spending the tax- 
payers’ dollar—a pale copy of the Socialist, 
Communist-appeasing Democratic Party.” 
On page 14 you state, “It was members of 
the Republican Party which gave Kennedy 
his margin of victory on five key bills in the 
1961 session of Congress,” 

THE ISSUES 


Now, Mr. Courtney, let us take your own 
figures on the very next page on these five 
key issues. On area development 17 percent 
of those for were Republican and 83 percent 
were Democratic; feed grains bill only 2 per- 
cent of the Republicans voted for the bill; 
raise minimum wage, 30 percent of the vote 
was Republican and 70 percent was Demo- 
cratic; cultural exchange, 40 percent Repub- 
lican, 60 percent Democratic; foreign aid, 28 
percent Republican, 72 percent Democratic. 
With those lopsided percentages, how can 
you possibly justify the claim the parties are 
the same or that the Republicans gaye Ken- 
nedy his margin of victory? 

THE CONGRESSMEN 

On page 55 of your book you show 38 Mem- 
bers of the House voting from 70 to 100 per- 
cent conservative and only 3 of the 38 you 
list are Democrats. How can you then sub- 
stantiate your claim that there is no differ- 
ence between the parties, using your own 
figures? 

On page 59 you list 47 Congressmen from 
big cities who vote 90 to 100 percent pro- 
Socialist and only 1 of these is Republican. 
On page 60 you name 81 Congressmen with 
a 100 percent pro-Socialist voting record and 
on page there are 36 Congressmen with 
a 90 to 99 percent pro-Socialist record and 
not a single Republican among them. Take 
these three pages and your own figures show 
that out of 163 Congressmen with a 100 
percent of nearly 100 percent pro-Socialist 
voting records there are 162 Democrats and 
1 Republican and then you claim there is no 
difference between the parties. 

THE COMMITTEES 

Let's take your figures on the committees. 
In this area your findings are completely 
erroneous as a result of striking an average 
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of the entire committee membership. By 
this method you prove nothing in comparing 
the attitude of the parties. The only way 
you can show a party comparison is to take 
the average of Democratic committee mem- 
bers as opposed to the average of Republican 
members. Comparing the averages of Demo- 
cratic members and Republican members we 
find, as examples, Appropriations, Democrats, 
25 percent conservative, Republicans, 53 per- 
cent; Banking and Currency, Democrats, 7.5 
percent, Republicans, 46 percent; Labor and 
Public Welfare, Democrats, 2.4 percent, Re- 
publicans, 40 percent. These are Senate 
committees. Figures on the House side are 
equally lopsided, 

If you carry out the party averages in your 
table on page 68 we find in the House the 
Democrats come up with an overall average 
for all committees of 14 percent conservative 
against a Republican average of 50 percent 
and in the Senate, Democrats 16 percent 
against Republicans 57 percent. Granted 
that 50 percent and 57 percent are far from 
perfect (and how happy all of us would be 
if we could attain perfection, but we know 
it is not possible) the difference between 14 
percent and 50 percent and 16 percent and 
57 percent certainly is enough to prove that 
the parties are not the same to any degree. 

I could go on and on through your com- 
pilation. In every table you prove con- 
clusively that the Republican Party is far 
more conservative than the Democrats, but 
you ignore your own findings in summing 
up. This is no brief for those Republicans 
who consistently vote the liberal way, but it 
is a plea to you not to jeopardize the great 
work you are doing by being blind to the 
facts. In the foreseeable future there is 
little chance that a third party movement 
would be successful. That means the con- 
servatives have thelr best hope within the 
Republican Party. Your efforts to becloud 
the relative positions of the parties can only 
lead to confusion in the minds of the voters 
and result in the reelection of those who 
support the radically led Democratic Party. 

I want to remain your friend and have you 
for mine because I believe we are both fight- 
ing for the same cause—the future of this 
great land of ours. We weaken this cause 
when we allow ourselves to become vulner- 
able as a result of juggling figures to prove 
some special point in which we feel we have 
& particularly personal interest. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bruce ALGER. 


Recovery Doesn’t Produce Those Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most serious of the many domestic 
challenges confronting our Nation to- 
day is the problem of maintaining full 
employment in the face of an expanding 
labor force and the continued displace- 
ment of workers by automation. 

This week as we consider the impor- 
tant bill relating to manpower develop- 
ment and training I would like to call 
my colleagues’ attention to a very 
thoughtful article by Bernard Nossiter 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on February 25. 

Mr. Nossiter has examined several 
critical facets of the problem of how 
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we insure adequate employment and 
wages for our country’s workers, and I 
urge my colleagues to give this article 
their careful attention and considera- 


tion: 
“Recovery” Dorsn'r Propuce THOSE JOBS 


(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 


In blunt language, President Kennedy has 
singled out the task of finding jobs in an au- 
tomation era as the gravest domestic chal- 
lenge of the 1960's. 

His press conference words 10 days ago 
probably startled citizens enjoying the fruits 
of the affluent society, “Hasn’t everything 
been going up but prices?” they might have 
asked. We've had recovery for a year now, 
What's all the fuss about? 

The President's words, moreover, seemed 
out of Joint with his own Economic Report. 
That document held out the prospect of a 
rising wave of output shrinking unemploy- 
ment to 4 percent by the middle of next year. 

One clue to Mr, Kennedy's concern may lie 
in some dull-looking figures compiled by the 
Labor Department a few days before the 
President spoke out. These statistics showed 
that the current recovery in production has 
yielded the fewest additional Jobs of any in 
the postwar period. Moreover, they showed 
that each of the four recoveries has had in- 
creasingly less power to expand jobs. 

For each of the four postwar business cy- 
cles, the Labor Department counted the gain 
in wage and salary jobs outside of farming 
11 months after recovery had gotten under- 
way. In other words, the last slump hit bot- 
tom in February 1961 and the Department 
counted the number of nonfarm payroll jobs 
that had been added by January 1962; the 
the previous slump hit bottom in April 1958, 
and the Department counted the jobs in 
March 1959, and so on. i- 

Here's what the comparison revealed: 


INCREASE IN NONFARM JOBS 11 MONTHS AFTER 
CYCLE TROUGH 


The weakness of the latest recovery shows 
up more graphically if this comparison is 
made: 

INCREASE IN NONFARM JOBS 11 MONTHS AFTER 
11TH MONTHS AFTER CYCLE TROUGH 


Was this because the latest recovery just 
wasn't as strong generally as the other three? 
No, that's not the answer. Output of goods 
and services has risen about as rapidly in the 
1961-62 recovery as it did In the three earlier 
advances. 

What all this indicates is that it takes 
many fewer persons to turn out the same 
amount of goods, that productivity rose at a 


staggering pace, that machines are now doing , 


much more of man’s work. (The soft word 
“Indicates” is used advisedly because the 
period involved here—11 months—ts so short 
that economists are reluctant to draw hard 
conclusions about productivity from it.) 

In other words, It looks as if the old link 
between rising output and rising jobs has 
been wrenched severely. One trouble with 
this conclusion is that it flies in the face of 
the best economic analysis. 

Studies by the Joint Economic Committee 
and Mr. Kennedy's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers agree that automation has not made 
any new contribution to the unemployment 
dilemma. The President himself refiected 
this view at his press conference and in his 
economic report when he said that rising 
output by itself would solve much of the un- 


employment problem. 
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In line with this view, he has proposed 
relatively small scale programs to train a few 
hundred thousand youths and retrain about 
the same number of older unemployed 
workers. 

Virtually every business spokesman has 
scouted the notion that automation has 
caused or will cause an employment problem. 
Management insists that the new industries 
and new demands created by advancing tech- 
nology will, over time, supply all the new 
jobs that are needed, 

However, the suggestive evidence of the 
Labor Department’s figures and similar 
studies elsewhere are raising some disquiet- 
ing doubts about the belief that a conven- 
tional rise in output will call forth the his- 
toric number of additional jobs, 

There is in all this, too, another source of 
concern: if the administration’s theory is 
correct, where will the demand come from 
to call forth the extra output that will yield 
the needed jobs? The administration's 
answer is clear: from the private economy, 
particularly from business investment. 

For the year starting July 1, the Govern- 
ment plans to run a surplus that, measured 
in terms of economic impact, will take out 
$4.4 billion more from the spending stream 
than it will putin. Private citizens in gen- 
eral and the business community in partic- 
ular are counted upon to counteract the 
drain. 

This optimism has caused considerable 
anguish among some of Mr. Kennedy's 
strongest supporters in the academic world. 
A recent symposium conducted by Prof. 
Seymour Harris of Harvard uncovered op- 
position to the balanced budget from such 
Kennedy stalwarts as Prof. Paul Samuelson 
of MIT and Alyin Hansen, formerly of Har- 
vard. 

But even if the private sector performs as 
buoyantly as the administration expects, 
some doubt persists that it will yield enough 
of an increase in jobs. On top of the defi- 
clency caused by any spurt in technological 
advance, the Nation will soon be confronted 
with an enormous increase in the number 
of youths looking for their first job. 

Thanks to the birth explosion of the 1940's, 
the number of new job seekers in this dec- 
ade—after subtracting those who will re- 
tire—is expected to average 1,350,000 a year. 
That is 50 percent more than the 900,000 
who came in annually during the 1950's, 

Naturally enough, the trade unions have 
been the loudest cries about the 
shortage of jobs. In negotiations with man- 
agement, however, they have gotten virtually 
nowhere in coping with this problem. 

The unions’ solution of spreading the 
work through shorter hours has run into an 
unyielding wall of employer opposition in 
every industry where jobs and not labor is 
scarce. The administration's opposition al- 
so has been so strong that the hard-pressed 
United Steelworkers, for one, have virtually 
taken the shorter workweek demand off 
their bargaining table in Pittsburgh. 

An AFL-CIO economist, Nathaniel Gold- 
finger, said a few days ago: “Collective bar- 
gaining procedures between unions and 
employers can provide cushions for the 
workers who are displaced. But collective 
bargaining itself cannot solve this problem.” 

And if the suggestive statistics are really 
pointing to a new era of explosive tech- 
nological advance, a whole new order of prob- 
lems is at hand. One of the more thought- 
ful union leaders, President Ralph Helstein 
of the Packinghouse Workers, has explored 
some of them, 

“Will we not have to change our ideas, 
because of the new technology, as to what 
constitutes work, and how Income is pro- 
vided?" he asks. “Over the centuries, in- 
come for most of humanity has depended 
on work. Is there a necessary relationship 
between income and work? That is, with- 
out work can there be income? 
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“There are thousands of Americans whose 
current income is unrelated to work. There 
are other thousands whose current income 
reflects work done at some previous point 
in time, either by themselves or their fore- 
bears. This suggests that income and work 
are not tied together by inexorable laws but 
rather by the traditional operations of our 
economic system. The problem is: How do 
we assure income for workers if work is not 
available?” 


Glenn a Symbol of Renewed Confidence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. TOLLEFSON, Mr. Speaker, many 
wonderful articles and editorials have 
been written about our national hero 
Lt. Col. John Glenn. Among them is 
an excellent and timely article written 
by Mr. Ross Cunningham which ap- 
peared in a recent edition of the Seattle 
(Wash.) Post Intelligencer, The article 
follows: 

GLENN 4 SYMBOL oF Renewed CONFIDENCE 

(By Ross Cunningham) 

Not since V-J Day signaled the final vic- 
tory in the Second World War have the 
American people enjoyed such exhilaration 
as came from the success of Astronaut John 
H. Glenn's triple circuit of the earth, 

In Seattle, as everywhere in our country 
and many parts of the free world, Glenn's 
orbiting was followed with admiration for 
the scientific feat, and a kindred feeling of 
almost breathless hope that he would com- 
plete his mission in safety. Perhaps many 
of Glenn's ground followers were more anx- 
ious than the cool-nerved astronaut him- 
self. 

And the rejoicing afterward was as tre- 
mendous as it was spontaneous. 

One may assume that the feat made a 
lasting impression on the people of Amer- 
ica—and also that it left distinct impressions 
abroad in lands where doubts have been 
growing about the resourcefulness and abili- 
ties of the United States. 

In out own country, one may at least 
hope that there were imprinted lasting 
impressions of renewed confidence in our 
own free form of government, our institu- 
tions, our political system, ingenuity in the 
fields of science and technology and the ded- 
ication and abilities of our armed services— 
with a marine, in this instance, being our 
symbol that America is not a decadent de- 
mocracy. 

It has seemed to this writer over the past 
couple of decades that Americans have en- 
gaged in so much self-criticism—which has 
been mimicked by friends and foes abroad— 
that we have been endangered of self- 
defeatism. 

This negative attitude, it might be inter- 
polated, has been encouraged by domestic 
Communists in our midst with the active if 
not willful assistance of too many fuzzy 
thinkers who have held that if the country 
isn't run precisely the way they think it 
ought to be run, we are on the rough skids. 

Certainly we have enough things wrong in 
this country, but not as many as exist in 
many countries abroad where fingers are 
pointed toward us because we engage in so 
much self-criticism in our efforts to make 


has attached too much importance to se- 
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curity, when in fact there is no such thing 
as security in the troubled world; we have 
largely forgotten, or ignored, that America 
was built by men, women, and children who 
placed store in opportunity. How long has 
it been since anyone heard about the great 
opportunities in America? They are greater 
in the United States than ever before—and 
much greater than anywhere else, 

What middle-aged or elderly person of sub- 
stantial wealth or affluence in our midst who 
is a straight thinker would not trade his po- 
sition, if he could, with one of the youngsters 
of school age today who has the world and 
its opportunities before him? 

Yes, we live in a world of hazards, but 
what age didn’t have some kind of hazards? 
The opportunities of today—if more time 
were spent on contemplating them than 
seeking elusive security—are greater in Amer- 
ica than ever before for the person who will 
take advantage of them. 

It was not very many years ago that John 
Glenn was a freckle-faced boy in a small 
town, as there are millions of such boys— 
and girls—today. His prospects of getting 
somewhere were about average for the course. 
He took advantage of opportunities afforded 
to him, which are available to the average 
youngster today, and through application, 
courage, and about the same avearge of 
breaks that are available to the average 
youngster, he became America's first globe- 
circling astronaut. 

Glenn has made his place in history, and it 
is an enviable one. All youngsters cannot 
become astronauts, although many of them 
may live to travel in outer space. But the 
opportunities for really great feats and self- 
satisfying accomplishments are ready and 
waiting for the takers who are willing to 
spend less time in search of security which 
cannot be found—and reach for the oppor- 
tunities which abound on every hand. 

If Astronaut Glenn's feat dispels even a 
part of the self-defeatism which is Amer- 
ica’s geratest hazard, it can be as inspiring 
as the scientific and technological strides by 
this Nation's free-enterprise system which 
permitted millions of persons everywhere to 
thrill to his voice from outer space. 


Americans, You Are Not Easy To 
Understand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day of this week I called attention to the 
current issue of the monthly magazine of 
the International Rotary Clubs. The en- 
tire issue is devoted to projection—a 
magnificent projection, I might add—of 
the American image. At this time, I 
would like to quote an article by Father 
R. L. Bruckberger, the French Domini- 
can priest, author of the widely and 
properly acclaimed book “Image of 
America,” which was published by Vi- 
king in 1959. Father Bruckberger is a 
man who has lived in the world, with col- 
lateral duties that would tax even a man 
who does not have his primary obliga- 
tions to the religious aspects of life. He 
was a World War II commando and 
chaplain of the French resistance, movie 
producer, editor of an anti-Communist 
Magazine, chaplain of the French For- 
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eign Legion in North Africa, and a writer 
of books. He came to live in the United 
States, and during his 8 years here de- 
sired to “look, to listen, and to learn 
America, as if I had never even heard 
of it.” 

The article in the Rotarian is an adap- 
tation of his book, and after reading this 
short piece, I am sure many will want 
to read or reread his longer commentary. 

May I point out particularly in the 
article Father Bruckberger's remarks in 
the third paragraph: 

The greatest fault you have—seems to be 
not so much a fault as the inability—to make 
yourselves known for what you are. Ameri- 
cans, you are not easy to understand, and 
perhaps for that very reason you are hard to 
love. But from the moment one begins to 
understand you, one realizes with a shock 
that the portrait of America and Americans 
accepted throughout the rest of the world 
is not a likeness but a caricature. 


Erasure of this caricature and projec- 
tion of the true image of America and 
Americans are among the objectives of 
the current campaigns of Rotarians and 
the little-people-to-little- people pro- 
gram, They are objectives worthy of our 
full support. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 

Americans I have come to love America, 
The Europeans who visit your country do 830 
for a variety of reasons—sometimes out of 
curiosity, sometimes out of necessity, and 
sometimes merely in order to be able to say, 
“I know America, I have lived there,” 

In my case, I arrived in your country in 
May 1950, just before the outbreak of war 
in Korea, and I stayed 8 years. I have 
traveled from coast to coast, and in some 
ways I probably know the country better 
than most of you do yourselves. Like other 
foreigners, I too could write satirically about 
it, and earn the applause of all those in Eu- 
rope and elsewhere who make a career of 
their contempt for America. Indeed, a book 
of that kind might even bring me a certain 
success in America itself. But my experience 
has not been conducive to satire. Now, after 
the 8 years I have spent in your country, 
I can say that I feel about it what I feel 
about a friend, that it has brought new 
meaning to my life, that the mere knowledge 
of its existence makes me happy and proud 
to belong to the human race and to the same 
civilization. America has given me a hope 
for man's future that I did not have before. 

This does not mean, of course, that I am 
unaware of your faults. If one were to love 
only the faultless, one could love no one but 
God; but quite apart from this fact, even 
your faults do not lessen my respect for you, 
and in friendship this is what counts, In- 
deed, most of your faults I rather like, The 
greatest fault you have, as a matter of fact, 
seems to be not so much a fault as the in- 
ability—an inability of which you may even 
be proud—to make yourselves known for 
what you are. Americans, you are not easy 
to understand, and perhaps for that very 
reason you are hard to love. But from the 
moment one begins to understand you, one 
realizes with a shock that the portrait of 
America and Americans accepted throughout 
the rest of the world is not a likeness but a 
caricature. 

You have a keen sense of privacy which, 
translated into terms of international rela- 
tlons, means isolationism. You love your 
country; you are always happiest when you 
are at home and among compatriots, and this 
is quite natural. Your country is vast 
enough, rich enough, roomy enough to put 
you all at ease. You go on the princi- 
ple that “God helps those who stay at home,” 
and you sincerely believe that this is the key 
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to peace. At the same time you deploy your 
troops, your planes, and your battleships all 
over the world, and now and then you use 
them, You accept this as temporarily un- 
avoidable and blame it on those tiresome 
Russians who refuse to behave. Deep in your 
hearts, you look back with nostalgia to the 
day when America had no world responsibili- 
ties. Since you are not imperialists, having 
all you need at home, you long for the re- 
turn of a day which for you was so peaceful. 
But you may as well make up your minds 
that that day will never come again. 

The foundations for unifying our planet 
have already been laid. They are not of a 
political or religious nature. The most 
solid of them is the technological progress 
that has already changed part of the world 
and tomorrow will change the rest of it. 
The spirit in which modern industrial en- 
terprise is undertaken may vary from coun- 
try to country, but its structure remains 
substantially the same in America as in 
Russia, in Western Europe as in China. In- 
dustrial enterprise separates ownership from 
responsibility for what is owned; it collec- 
tivizes not only capital but the means of 
production and labor itself; and it concen- 
trates all authority in the hands of manage- 
ment. It profoundly alters and reshapes 
traditional social relationships within the 
community and the family, as it does those 
between nations. Modern industrial en- 
terprise has raised the standard of living, 
multiplied the conveniences, and advanced 
social progress. Thanks to modern indus- 
trial enterprise, America has eliminated the 
proletariat. Western Europe is on the way 
to attaining the same goal; so too is Russia; 
and China, through mass production and 
mass distribution, will also no doubt attain 
it tomorrow, 

Walter Lippmann makes clear the precise 
point at which Communist propaganda be- 
comes identified with the hopes of the over- 
populated and underprivileged nations. 
For these nations, the example of America 
and Western Europe carries no weight. They 
cannot see a future for themselves in a proc- 
ess as slow as the industrial growth of 
America and Western Europe has been. By 
contrast, the industrial growth of Russia 
and China is taking place with such light- 
ning rapidity that every last nation, no mat- 
ter how backward, no matter how overpopu- 
lated, now sees the possibility of conquer- 
ing poverty in the span of a single genera- 
tion, 

The imposture of Communist propaganda 
lies in the fact that Marxism has had noth- 
ing whatever to do with technical and in- 
dustrial progress, A hundred years ago the 
Communist Manifesto foretold that the old 
system of production would be destroyed. 
And the old system of production is indeed 
in the process of being liquidated all over 
the world. But it is not Marxism that has 
brought this about. It is not because of 
Marxism that Russia and China are increas- 
ing their industrial power so rapidly and 
raising their standard of-living; it is because 
they have adopted the industrial methods 
invented and perfected in the West. Their 
present pace of industrialization is possible 
only because the West explored a virgin ter- 
ritory and blazed the trail, 

In 1912, at the time Henry Ford was 
launching his assembly line and demonstrat- 
ing the phenomenal efficiency of his indus- 
trial methods, America and America alone 
embodied, for the poor on every continent, 
the hitherto inconceivable hope of throwing 
off the harsh yoke of poverty and achieving 
a decent standard of living, dignity for the 
individual, and political independence all at 
the same time, Today that hope is divided. 
Although the underprivileged peoples still 
want their independence, they are now ready 
to sacrifice individual freedom to national 
or racial dignity, even when independence 
turns out to be illusory. But what they 
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want first and foremost is to escape from 
the servitude of poverty and achieve a de- 
cent way of life. a tragic misun- 
derstanding which in 1912 could not possibly 
have been foreseen, it is no longer the Amer- 
icans who hold out that hope today; it is 
the Russians and the Chinese. You Ameri- 
cans neglected the noble role you could have 
played, and now you have been robbed of 
it. You alone had that opportunity at the 
start of the century; it is up to you to re- 
capture it, not only for the security of the 
West, but for its honor. 

Americans, you know how to defend your- 
selves in war. Why are you so inept in 
peace? You win wars, yet you lose revolu- 
tions. In this modern era, however, revolu- 
tion conquers more surely than war. War 
can win territory. But revolution, when it 
wins territory, wins hearts as well. Russia 
has mastered the art of revolution. It has 
succeeded, on the one hand, in identifying 
communism in the minds of the poor and 
underprivileged with an industrial progress 
available to the most backward peoples and 
with immediate victory over poverty, while, 
on the other hand, it has succeeded in iden- 
tifying America with capitalism and all its 
past but unforgotten and heinous crimes, 
with war, with imperialism, with the sys- 
tematic exploitation of the poor by the rich. 

You are right to resent the horrible carica- 
ture of America and Americans that Com- 
munist propaganda has drawn, But alas, re- 
sentment leads nowhere; it never solves a 
problem. 

Walter Lippmann is quite right in saying 
that it is not enough to answer propaganda 
with propaganda, that there must be some 
grandiose, spectacular, and immediate ac- 
tion, and he suggests that America dedicate 
itself to making India a modern industrial 


power. 

I wholly agree with Mr. Lippmann, but al- 
low me to say that the situation also re- 
quires an effort of the intellect and a re- 
appraisal of words. I hold it very much 
against you that you insist upon using the 
word “capitalism” to define your economic 
and industrial structure. You who are the 
greatest traveler in the world should ask 
yourselves what people outside America 
think of the word “capitalism.” To them, 
capitalism stands for imperialism, for the 
exploitation of the poor by the rich, for 
colonialism. It is a dishonored word, and 
one that breeds terror, You may well pay a 
visit to the moon, but you will never rehabil- 
itate the word “capitalism” in the eyes of the 
world, Why, then, do you persist in clinging 
to a word which makes it so easy for Com- 
munist propaganda to impale you on the 
horns of that absurd dilemma; either capi- 
talism and poverty, or socialism and the 
liberation of the poor? 

Americans, it is your misfortune, as It Is 
the misfortune of the entire West, that you 
were the first, and until now the only, 
nation to drop the atom bomb on open 
cities. It is an added misfortune for you 
and for the West that you used the atom 
bomb against another race. It does no good 
to tell us that you were compelled to drop 
it, and that this terrible act, by shortening 
the war, saved more lives than it destroyed. 
The rest of the world remains unconvinced 
that you were compelled to drop the bomb. 
But the entire world is absolutely convinced 
that, even if you were compelled to drop it, 
you should have gone about it differently. 
The entire world is absolutely convinced 
that you should have given some warning, a 
limited demonstration, and that this act of 
destruction, the most frightening act ever 
to have been decided upon in the history of 
man, was decided in too great haste. 

I will concede that not all its results were 
disastrous. It may well be that the memory 
of Hiroshima restrained the Russians at a 
time when, with your armies demobilized 
and Western Europe defenseless, there was 
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nothing to keep them from advancing to the 
Atlantic coast. But even if true, this still 
proves that the use of the atom bomb served 
only the interests of the West. It only 
confirms the underdeveloped peoples in the 
belief, implanted in their minds by the Com- 
munists, that the West is prepared to go to 
any murderous extreme to preserve its ma- 
terial supremacy. 

Americans, I do not touch upon this sensi- 
tive point—a point, by the way, to which 
you yourselves seldom refer—merely for the 
pleasure of setting your teeth on edge. I 
am deeply convinced that you will never be 
able to overcome and defeat Communist 
propaganda unless you fully understand its 
roots. If you choose to ignore the world's 
grievances against you, your country is in- 
deed imperiled, and with your country the 
whole of the West. 

Americans, when one loves America, when 
one is certain beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that it embodies the best hope on earth for 
the West and indeed for mankind, and when 
one sees how stubbornly you refuse to face 
the realities of your situation, one is seized 
with despair. For I am deeply convinced 
that if America does not do what It is up to 
America to do, and do it quickly, the world 
is very close to being lost. By the world, 
I mean this world, man's world with his 
individual and concrete liberties, his life 
on earth, a human life worthy of being lived. 

It is not yet clear how to solve the prob- 
lem of disarmament and still preserve our 
security, but there can be no doubt that 
this is the problem at the heart of man's 
anxiety. 

Another aspect of the world situation, an 
aspect which would be less dangerous for 
the West if the unification of the world 
were not taking place so rapidly, is the im- 
balance between the relatively prosperous 
peoples of North America and Western 
Europe and the underfed millions of Asia 
and Africa who spend their lives on the 
verge of famine. The industrialized nations, 
primarily the Western nations, which com- 
prise only 14 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion, enjoy 55 percent of the world’s income. 
This disparity is constantly becoming greater 
as a result of the prodigious increase in 
population in the underdeveloped countries. 

First Russia and now China have shown us 
that the most backward peoples can achieve 
industrialization very rapidly indeed. This 
means that all those other nations that still 
hunger today have only to make the effort 
and they too will become powerful. Does 
anyone imagine that, once powerful, they 
will remain hungry and resigned? This 
planet of ours is like a nightmare ocean 
liner. In the first class, a few well-fed 
passengers live luxuriously in spacious 
quarters, while on the decks and in the 
holds all the rest of the passengers are 
herded together in hunger and misery. 
Who can fail to see the dynamite in this 
situation? 


The West is close to having solved the 
social problem. To all intents and purposes, 
you Americans have solved it. You no 
longer havé that bitter, obdurate antagonism 
between rich and poor which for so long 
has characterized it. It still exists, however, 
but now it is on a world scale, and this 
makes it all the more serious and urgent. 
If we are to save the world, and specifically 
the West, the antagonism between poor and 
relatively rich nations must at all costs be 
prevented from becoming more virulent; the 
gap that separates them must at all costs be 
closed. It is in this light that Walter Lipp- 
mann's proposal with regard to India as- 
sumes its true significance. Nor is it any 
less important, any less urgent, to prevent 
this worldwide social problem from being 
further envenomed by racial hatred. That 
is why I believe it to be of burning import 
for America to reach an honorable solution 
of its racial problem and for France to suc- 
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ceed in its effort to construct a European- 
African community. 

I am aware that, by tradition as well as by 
temperament, you Americans like to take 
your time, advance prudently, make sure at 
each step that you are on solid ground, 
But time is running out. With the very 
real possibility that within 10 years the in- 
dustrialization of China could bring us to 
the brink of a war that would set the 
colored races and the backward nations 
against the white race and the West, there 
Is not a moment to be lost. If we want to 
save not only the West but the world, a 
world in which we are at least free to 
breathe, we can no longer tolerate anything 
whatever that might tend to create an ir- 
reconcilable rift between the proletarian and 
the capitalist nations, between the colored 
races and the white, 

Remember, Americans, the time has now 
run out. Those delays, those cautious meas- 
ures, those formulas for compromise at which 
your politicians so excel, are not only con- 
temptible but dangerous and grotesque. It 
is a disgrace that a negligible white minority 
should be able to prevent the full imple- 
mentation of your Declaration of Independ- 
ence and deprive your Negro citizens of their 
right to frank and fraternal acceptance in 
the community, and it is just as much of a 
disgrace that the great majority of your peo- 
ple, believing as they do in integration, 
should nevertheless continue to allow, year 
after year, a handful or racists to nullify the 
law of your Republic. 

Americans, it is time to recognize that the 
Declaration of Independence is not yours 
alone. That solemn Declaration was made 
not just for you, but for everyone; not just 
for the men of one time, the 18th century, 
and one place, America—but for the whole 
world and for all the generations of mankind. 

Your task is to extend the Declaration of 
Independence to the whole world, to all 
nations and all races. If you are to remain 
worthy of your heritage, you must now help 
solve the social problem between proletarian 
and capitalist nations, and the racial prob- 
lem between white and colored peoples. The 
West would be doomed, and you eternally 
shamed, if today you proved incapable not 
only of fulfilling the splendid hope of the 
Declaration of Independence in your own 
country, but also of bringing that hope to the 
rest of the world. It will mean your ever- 
lasting glory and salvation for mankind if, as 
I believe and hope, you can find it in you to 
proclaim and defend once again the right of 
all men to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, and determine to consecrate your 
utmost strength, labor, and generosity to the 
task of making it possible for all men, in 
America and throughout the world, to enjoy 
these rights to the full. 


Bulgarian Liberation Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans of Bulgarian descent observe Bul- 
garian Liberation Day on March 3 of 
every year. The independence of Bul- 
garia dates back to March 3, 1878, when 
that nation's freedom was reestablished 
after centuries of oppression under the 
old Ottoman Empire. Bulgaria’s inde- 
pendence came to an abrupt end when 
first Nazi Germany and later Soviet 
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Russia established their domination 
over the country. To this day, Bul- 
garia remains a subjugated country 
under the yoke of the Kremlin and its 
people are a captive nation. 

In connection with the observance of 
Bulgarian Liberation Day, I recently 
sent a letter of greeting to the Bulgarian 
National Front of America for their an- 
nual commemoration of the event, 
which is being observed on Saturday, 
March 3, at the New Yorker Hotel in 
New York City. I am pleased to insert 
into the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of my message, which reads as follows: 

Fepruary 12, 1962. 
Dr. KALIN KOICHEFF, 
Secretary-General, Bulgarian National Front 
of America, New York, N.Y. 

Dear DR. Korcuerr: Please convey the fol- 
lowing message to your organization on 
March 3 at the Hotel New Yorker: 

“On this day, when you meet to com- 
memorate the Bulgarian Liberation Day, I 
am happy to join with you in hope and 
prayer for liberty and independence of your 
ancestral homeland. 

“It is extremely important that we in this 
country and freedom-loving people in other 
countries should continue to focus the spot- 
light of the world on the subjugated status 
of the captive nations of Europe struggling 
under the yoke of tyrannical communism. 
‘We must do so in order to gain the offensive 
in the cold war. We must utilize every 
means to put Communist imperialism on the 
defensive and subject Russia to worldwide 
criticism. 

“Carry on your good work and your un- 
tiring efforts so that Bulgaria may soon be 
liberated again. Your cause is close to the 
hearts of the American people, who support 
you and wish you an early victory.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Vicror L. ANTUSO. 


The Age of Miracles Will Never Pass Out 
of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 30, 1962, the Lexington Dis- 
patch, Lexington, N.C., printed an article 
by Dick West entitled “The Age of 
Miracles Will Never Pass Out of Con- 
gress.” I think my colleagues will be 
interested in reading it. 

The article follows: 

THE AcE or Mrractes WiLL Never Pass OUT 
OF CONGRESS 
(By Dick West) 

WasHINGTON.—Anyone who thinks that the 
age of miracles has passed would do well to 
spend some time contemplating the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Seldom a day goes by that this tax- 
supported publication doesn't work a mira- 
cle or two, and not just the common garden 
variety of miracles. 

Its miraculous powers make it possible for 
Members of Congress to be two places at the 
same time, 

For example, a Congressman can, through 
courtesy of the Record, deliver a speech on 
the floor of the House of Representatives at 
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the same time that he is patronizing the $2 
window at Bowle race course. 

I am not suggesting, of course, that some 
of our lawgivers like to bet the horses, This 
is only a theoretical case, 

It would serve just as well to say that the 
hypothetical Congressman was catnapping 
in his office, or pacifying a constituent, or 
off somewhere on a junket. 


HOUSE RULES 


The trick of being two places at once js 
accomplished by means of a House rule 
which permits Members to “revise and ex- 
tend” in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the re- 
marks they make, or don’t make, on the 
House floor. 

In other words, written statements and 
speeches are printed in the Record side-by- 
side with those uttered orally on the House 
floor. In cold type, it's hard to tell which 
are which. 

This system provides two major benefits: 
(1) A speechmaker is spared the task of 
speaking his speech, and (2) others are 
spared the task of hearing it. 

Some House Members, however, look upon 
the custom of ghost speaking as being some- 
what deceptive. Two of them, Representa- 
tives THOMAS B. Curtis, Republican, of Mis- 
souri, and JoHN V. Lrnpsay, Republican, of 
New York, have proposed a change in the 
rules that would preclude double images. 

DIFFERENT TYPE FACE 

Under their proposal, spoken speeches 
would be printed in the Record in a differ- 
ent type face from written speeches that are 
merely handed to the clerk for publication, 

Linpsay explained that this would pro- 
vide readers of the Recorp with a more ac- 
curate reflection of what actually takes 
place on the House floor. 

Furthermore, he said, it could have a col- 
lateral effect of cutting down absenteeism 
among House Members. 

Such indeed might be the case, but there 
also would undoubtedly be a corresponding 
increase in the oratorical output in the 
Chamber. 

The question the House must decide, then, 
is whether a little more honesty would be 
worth all the extra time. 


Boston University Symposium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly a number of members of the Boston 
University staff, board of trustees and 
faculty, contributed individual, short es- 
says—some generalized and other from 
specialized viewpoints—on the theme of 
“What Is the Future of Private Higher 
Education in America?” 

This consideration of the pressing 
needs of our private colleges and univer- 
sities constitutes reflections on a critical 
part of the overall problems of contem- 
porary American education. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include answers to the above ques- 
tion written by Irwin T. Sanders, Horace 
G. Thacker, Kurt M. Hertzfeld, and 
Richard S. Bear, all associated with the 
university. Following each of the arti- 
cles is a brief biographical sketch of its 
author: 
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ANSWER BY IRWIN T. SANDERS, A.B., PH.D., OF 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS., CHAIRMAN OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOL- 
OGY AT THE BOSTON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS AND THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Higher education, like American society in 
general, has been experiencing accelerating 
differentiation and specialization. This in 
tiself is nothing new but the tempo at which 
it is happening Is introducing a total impact 
that will profoundly affect the American 
university in 1970. The differentiation be- 
tween the public and private university, 
which has been with us for a long time, is 
not nearly as significant as some of the other 
trends which are drawing the public and 
private university much closer together. We 
might describe the public-private dichotomy 
as a vertical division, whereas the other ex- 
amples of differentiation pervading all insti- 
tutions of higher education are horizontal. 
The following diagram illustrates this: 


Contemporary 
emphasis 


The trends in each of the above are moving 
to the right, whether conceived in terms of 
power and influence within the university 
or in terms of expectations by those outside 
5 e Indeed, the chart speaks for 

tselt. 

The day is long since gone in the United 
States when the faculty pretended to have 
any influence over very much of the total 
university enterprise. University adminis- 
trators are not elected by the faculty as the 
European faculties elect the university rector. 
Nor should one today expect this to be the 
case in the face of the need for fundraising 
by university presidents, whether from the 
general public and a few wealthy donors or 
from the State legislature. The administra- 
tive and the faculty roles are irrevocably dif- 
ferentiated, so much so that a college dean 
no longer can be a full-fledged member of 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, in which he may have been a loyal 
worker before assuming the deanship. 

A second trend is seen in the growing 
importance of research, both as a means of 
prestige and as financial support for the 
institution. Classroom teachers do not win 
a Nobel prize but laboratory researchers do. 
The differentiation of roles is also recognized 
with the appointment of research professors 
in contrast to “regular” academic professors. 
Many faculty members struggle bravely to 
combine both roles into their 12-hour day, 
but admit that something has to give—which 
usually is teaching, 

Within the university community a 
further trend is underway: namely, the in- 
crease in services to the students (and staff) 
and to the community. In the competition 
for funds and space between those in charge 
of services and those in strictly academic 
pursuits, the services usually win out. An 
administrative official, to cite one example, 
can keep under lock and key for more than 
2 years an unused room next to an over- 
crowded academic department on the 
grounds that someday plans call for its use 
for student services. Those in service roles 
can present cases which seem more closely 
in touch with the real life needs of people 
than can those who teach literature, an- 
thropology, or Western civilization. Those 
who receive the general public in their offices 
also are thought to need more spacious quar- 
ters than the professors who supposedly 
only receive each other and their students. 
The concept of community service is also 
widely developed, with some universities in- 
terpreting the community as a metropolitan 
area which surrounds them, or a whole State, 
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or the world. To note the multiplication 
and differentiation of roles devoted to service 
aspects, one has only to look at the staff list 
of any university. If it took a score of men 
to support each front line soldier in World 
War II, it would be of interest to note how 
large a body is needed to support each class- 
room teacher in the battle for men's minds. 
Or, maybe the front has shifted from the 
classroom to some other area of the univer- 
sity—service or extracurricular. 

A fifth trend toward professionalization 
might well be questioned. After all, the 
medieval university trained lawyers, doctors, 
clergymen. So was it not professional? No, 
for the definition of a professional has 
changed with increasing occupational differ- 
entiation and the demands of modern so- 
ciety. More and more, the value of liberal 
arts is being weighed in utilitarian, income- 
producing terms rather than in terms of the 
pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, which 
may or may not have been true in the past. 
Outside accrediting agencies dictate just 
what a university has to do if it is to prepare 
people for professional standing, board ex- 
ams, and many of the professional jobs which 
are sometimes in very short supply. 

Finally, the trend from curricular to ex- 
tracurricular emphasis is not just the prob- 
lem of the public university, but it character- 
izes the private university as well. When a 
senior asks, “If I do not take senior seminar 
will I fail to graduate?” and the answer is 
“Yes” he gives a great sigh of relief and ex- 
claims, “Oh, I won't take it and then I'll 
have another year of athletic eligibility left.” 
Specific extracurricular activities may have 
their fashions, much as women’s clothes, but 
there is an increasing recognition of their 
importance. 

It seems certain that there will be no re- 
versal of these trends. Some areas of a uni- 
versity or even some university may try to 
halt the tide, but that can be done only if 
the institution also isolates itself from the 
world about it. The implications are clear: 
the liberal arts core of the university will 
decline in importance; the faculty role will 
diminish in influence in university affairs 
despite token efforts to give the faculty some 
participation on a few committees; the 
auxiliary staff of the university will prolifer- 
ate even more and new types of nonacademic 
needs—many supportive of academic suc- 
cess—will be provided; professional schools 
will increasingly set the tone of the univer- 
sity and extracurricular activities will com- 
pete even more effectively with the academi- 
cally oriented activities. 

Or, put in other terms, the traditional 
image of the university as the guardian of 
learning will more and more give way to the 
reality of the university as the training 
ground for every kind of occupation, dealing 
with students at every level of their exist- 
ence, and serving the public in a variety of 
Ways so numerous that the faculty never 
hears about most of them. Furthermore, as 
both the private and public universities 
make even wider use of the grants from the 
Federal Government and industry, the pri- 
vate university will no longer remain pri- 
vate nor the public university public. 

If present trends continue and at their 
current rate, the university by 1980 may 
have ceased to be an educational institu- 
tion in the traditional sense of the word, 
Therefore, those within the university com- 
munity, administrators as well as faculty 
members, who are interested in preserving 
liberal arts education for our civilization 
should begin thinking about the strengthen- 
ing of or the creation of a new type of in- 
stitution—outside the contemporary Amer- 
tcan university pattern—in which the 
academic pursuits again have preeminence 
and love of learning for its own sake is 
accepted as the primary value. 
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Biographical sketch 


Irwin T. Sanders, of Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
is chairman of the department of sociology 
and anthropology at the Boston University 
College of Liberal Arts and Graduate School. 
He is also a member of the Harvard School 
of Public Health faculty and former research 
director of Associates for International Re- 
search, Inc. A former dean of the American 
College in Sofia, Bulgaria, he has also served 
as director, bureau of community service 
and chairman, department of sociology at 
the University of Kentucky; agricultural at- 
taché, U.S. Embassy, Belgrade, Yugoslavia; 
and has done extensive work for the Federal 
Government. He is a Phi Beta Kappa grad- 
uate of Washington and Lee University and 
received his Ph. D. degree from Cornell Uni- 
versity in rural social organization. 

ANSWER BY HORACE G. THACKER, B.B.A., MBA. 
OF NEEDHAM, MASS., DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE 
OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE RELATIONS AND HEAD 
OF THE GUIDANCE DEPARTMENT AT THE COL- 
LEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Private higher education in this country is 
now running scared—and that is a good sign 
for the future. 

There is no longer any question that the 
continued existence of the institution is 
threatened. Daily it becomes apparent that 
survival is at stake. The eloquence of those 
who have been shouting doom have succeeded 
in hoisting the danger signals across the 
land. The issue is now one of national con- 
cern—complacency is gone. The stout- 
hearted have not yet really begun to fight— 
but they will. The pessimists will lose. 

The whole history of our people exhibits a 
tardiness in the recognition of and a reluc- 
tance to face up to the dangers affecting our 
way of life and to the established institu- 
tions that have made it. But when those 
dangers have become clear a concentration 
of effort has developed to meet them. New 
vigor has been found to overcome them. 

Private higher education is one of those 
institutions. The backbone of our civiliza- 
tion is said to be centered in the education 
of our people. The great strength of our 
higher education is its diversity. This diver- 
sity exists not only in the dichotomy of the 
tax supported versus the privately supported, 
but in the great diversity of type, curriculum 
and quality within each of them. Within 
the veritable network of private colleges, 
there are the large, the small and the in-be- 
tween, the aristocratic and the plebian, the 
rurally located and the urban, the academi- 
cally strong and the not-so-strong, the na- 
tionally known and the purely local, the sec- 
tarian and nonsectarian, the church related 
and not related, the all male, all female, the 
coeducational and the coordinate, those that 
are well endowed and those operating pri- 
marily on student charges—to name the best 
known types. 

The institution of private higher educa- 
tion will not disappear. However units 
within it may well do so. Adjustments in 
role and in financing are inevitable, and 
those who revel in the serenity of the status 
quo are In for a rude awakening. 

As long as our form of democracy survives, 
as long as education itself remains the cor- 
nerstone of our civilization, the future of 
private higher education is secure. There 
will be an army of fighters both in and out 
of the Government to make it so. 

Biographical sketch 

Horace G. Thacker of Needham, Mass. is 
director of the office of school and college 
relations and former professor of guidance 
and head of the guidance department at the 
college of business administration. A mem- 
ber of the faculty since 1921, he received his 
BB. A. in 1920 and his MB. A. in 1923 from 
the university's college of business adminis- 
tration. He is the author of several articles 
including Hire New Englanders” published 
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in Industry. He is a member of both the 
National and Massachusetts Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 


ANSWER BY KURT M. HERTZFELD, A.B., M.B.A., 
OF WEST NEWTON, MASS., VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE AFFAIRS AT BOSTON UNIVER- 
SITY 


Institutions of higher education are major 
and integral elements in the total economy 
of this Nation. Like other organized enter- 
prises, they are individually and collectively 
subject to the same underlying forces which 
shape the national economy as a whole. 

Trends in the national salary level have 
perhaps their greatest impact on the opera- 
tional costs of the individual college or uni- 
versity, since the cost of personal services 
represents by far the largest group of ex- 
penses, generally ranging from 65 to 80 per- 
cent of the total budget. If the rate of im- 
provement in efficiency of the national econ- 
omy exceeds that realized by the educational 
institution, it will inevitably result in de- 
pressed institutional salaries, or a tuition 
level that rises inordinately and at a rate 
not commensurate with that of the national 
price level, or increased budget deficits and 
concomitant competition for the outside 
support dollar even more intensive than 
heretofore, 

Faculty salaries must not be permitted 
to fall behind. Competition for qualified 
teachers on the college and university level 
wilt increase. By 1970 when public insti- 
tutions can be expected to accommodate 
more than 70 perecnt of a vastly increased 
student body, private institutions of higher 
education will need to pay comparatively 
higher salaries if they are to succeed in ob- 
taining and holding faculty which will at- 
tract students able and willing to pay tuition 
rates substantially higher than those charged 
in public institutions. 

Annual outside support has been accepted 
as an important “budget balancer.” Such 
support comes from many sources including 
alumni, friends, industry and commerce, and 
public grants. These funds are vital to the 
survival of the private institution. Three 
factors, however, condition this support. 
First, there are practical limitations to the 
availability of these funds. Second, certain 
support funds, especially many public 
grants, tend to be restricted as to use, or at 
the very least “directive” in nature. They 
tend to encourage activities in certain areas 
simply because support is available. Third, 
prudent financial stewardship limits the pro- 
portion of the annual education budget 
which is supported by these annual gifts 
and grants, since there is no certainty of 
their continuance. 

Realistic answers to the problem of sur- 
vival of private institutions of higher educa- 
tion can probably be found in a reexamina- 
tion of objectives of the educational pro- 
gram, the level of tuition required, and the 
degree of efficiency maintained. 

Private education must be of a quality 
that will justify the tuition differential 
which students will be required to pay. This 
means that the specific objectives and pur- 
poses of the institution must be consonant 
with its academic and financial capability. 
Tendencies toward proliferation which often 
reduce the effectiveness with which an in- 
stitution meets its obligations must be 
curbed. 

Tuition must be expected to carry an in- 
creasing share of the total costs of a stu- 
dent’s education. This will require a radical 
change in our present attitudes and con- 
cepts relating to the financing of a college 


-education. Private education must neces- 


sarily be conceived as a major investment 
that is to be amortized over a substantial 
portion of its useful life, i.e., the economi- 
cally productive life of the recipient. Tui- 
tion levels of $8,000 to $10,000 for a 4-year 
undergraduate education are feasible when 
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the cost can be financed over a period of 

20 years, 

Finally, college administrators have a re- 
sponsibility to make education as efficient 
as possible. This implies a willingness to 
experiment with new methodology and, 
above all to review such traditional concepts 
as class size, academic calendar, faculty load, 
athletic programs, building and service re- 
quirements, etc. If this Nation is to com- 
mit an ever-increasing share of its resources 
to higher education, it will expect higher 
education to strive for the highest stand- 
ards of efficiency and effectiveness consistent 
with quality education. 

Biographical sketch 

Kurt M. Hertzfeld, of West Newton, Mass., 
is vice president for administrative affairs 
at Boston University. Born in Austria in 
1918, he is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of 
Harvard College and received an M.B.A, from 
the Harvard Business School. Before com- 
ing to Boston University, Mr. Hertzfeld served 
for 7 years as business manager at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. He is also a director 
and former vice president of the Federation 
of College and University Business Officers 
Associations and secretary-treasurer of the 
Eastern Association of College and Univer- 
sity Business Officers. 

ANSWER BY RICHARD S. BEAR, 8. n., PH. D., OF BOS- 
TON, DEAN OF THE BOSTON UNIVERSITY GRAD- 
UATE SCHOOL 
About a hundred years ago in this country, 

when Western States were building their 

public institutions of higher learning, it 
was possible to discern significant differ- 
ences between the educational aims of the 
tax-supported colleges and the private or- 
ganized ones dominant in the East. By and 
large the former were intent upon bringing 

a pragmatic education to all young men and 

women who could assimilate it, while the 

latter continued the traditional emphasis on 
cultural values for the few. 

While remnants of these differences are 
still discernible, today the aims of all higher 
education in this country have pretty much 
drawn together through paths designed to 
provide, for as many capable young people 
as facilities permit, an education that has 
both practical and cultural significance. 

Another development of the recent past, 
begun with the rise of graduate schools in 
universities late in the 19th century, has 
been the growing recognition that few 
are prepared for full career capacity by the 
traditional 4 years of undergraduate study. 
The increasing technological demands of our 
civilization require even larger numbers of 
professionally trained experts, including ones 
fully able to cope intellectually with the 
complexities of the modern scene. 

The broadening bases of student numbers 
and of educational goals have recently and 
will continue in the foreseeable future to 
increase the tasks of the universities ex- 
plosively. Private colleges and universities 
feel this explosion most distressingly be- 
cause their resources are not pegged to the 
rising public tax bases. 

The public sees the problems of higher 
education most directly as ones of offering 
opportunity to all capable students through 
scholarship and fellowship aid, and of uti- 
lizing the resources of the universities for 
strengthening our society in a technological 
age by means of emphasis on research in the 
natural sciences in the name of defense. 
Acceptable as these forms of support may be, 
they tend to put the cart before the horse 
by failing to recognize that before students 
can be taught or research carried out there 
must be capable professors and buildings, 
the two ingredients now most grievously in 
short supply on all campuses. Emphasis 
on the sciences and engineering tends to 
develop an imbalance in the total educa- 
tional programs, 
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Private colleges and universities have made 
enviable records in the past. They provide 
the individuality of approach needed in an 
age which tends toward regimentation. 
Their financial problems in these magnified 
times are such, however, that they will neces- 
sarily rely upon some form of public sup- 
port. The Federal Government has devel- 
oped techniques which support education 
and research without controlling it in policy 
ways. With broadened and expanded use of 
these procedures, the private colleges and 
universities will be able to make ample re- 
turn to the country in terms of their rec- 
ognized distinctive contributions. 


Biographical sketches 


Richard S. Bear of Boston, Mass., is dean 
of the Boston University Graduate School. 
Before coming to Boston University in July 
1961, he served as dean of the college of 
science and humanities and director of the 
industrial science research Institute at Iowa 
State University. He has also been a fellow 
of the national research council at Prince- 
ton; research associate in zoology, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo.; assistant 
professor of plant chemistry at Iowa State 
University; and associate professor and pro- 
fessor of biophysics at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Once named 1 of the 
10 most outstanding starch chemists by the 
Chicago section of the American Chemical 
Society, he is the author of numerous articles 
on biophysics, especially involving X-ray dif- 
fraction investigations of the molecular 
structure of natural polymers and tissues. 
He graduated with highest honors from 
Princeton University in 1930 and 3 years later 
was awarded his Ph. D. in chemistry from 
the University of California at Berkeley. 


The Not-So-Ugly Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr, RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the first 
recorded American program of foreign 
aid occured 340 years ago. At that time, 
Squanto, an Indian, granted technical 
assistance to the starving Pilgrims at 
Plymouth, teaching them how to farm 
the new land, how to fish its streams 
and waters. Since that time, Ameri- 
cans have made a practice of extending 
a helping hand to the less fortunate 
among themselves and others, Philan- 
thropy is today one of the largest busi- 
nesses in America, and assistance to peo- 
ple throughout the world is our national 
policy. 

Cynics in our own and other lands 
have termed our efforts do-goodism.“ 
But a man who remembers well one of 
America’s many humanitarian projects 
has written an article that appears in 
the magazine I have referred to pre- 
viously today and on Monday: the 
March issue of the Rotarian. The 
author is Dr, Pitrim A. Sorokin, founder- 
director of the research center in crea- 
tive altruism at Harvard University. A 
world-renowned sociologist, Dr. Sorokin 
was born in Russia, where he was a de- 
termined foe of the czarist and Red 
regimes alike. After the overthrow of 
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the imperial government in 1917, he was 
secretary to Premier Kerensky during 
the brief days of democracy between the 
revolution and the accession to power of 
the Bolsheviks under Lenin. In 1922, Dr, 
Sorokin escaped from the Red firing 
squads, worked in Europe, and came to 
America, where for many years he has 
been on the faculty, principally as a pro- 
fessor of sociology, at Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Sorokin’s analysis and comment 
on this so often misunderstood phenom- 
enon of American culture and belief 
should be read by Americans and every- 
one who has been helped at our hands. 
Ever since our history began, we have 
had our people-to-people programs. 

The article is as follows: 

As any nation, the United States through- 
out its history has committed a multitude 
of noble as well as ignoble deeds. Lately 
the face of “the ugly Americans” has been 
particularly stressed, while the noble aspect 
of the American image has been down- 
graded or even passed by in silence. This 
distorted image needs to be corrected and 
replaced by the true portralt of this Nation. 
In this true portrait its noble soul and beau- 
tiful visage fully deserve to be emphasized 
as much as or even more than its ugly face 
and dark soul. After all, in the total balance 
of all the noble and all the ignoble deeds 
committed by the American Nation the 
weight of its good accomplishments cer- 
tainly outweighs that of its misdoings. 

In my experience I observed the 
beautiful soul of America at its noblest and 
best in 1921-22, in Russia. Devastated by 
the First World War and the terrible Civil 
War of the Revolution, the Russian nation 
was then enfeebled vitally, ruined economi- 
cally, and disorganized morally. The great 
famine of 1921-22 catastrophically aggra- 
vated this tragic situation. Utmost starva- 
tion and ensuing epidemics began to de- 
populate vast regions of Russia, In many 
Provinces mortality reached an unprece- 
dented rate of 500 per 1,000 population. 
Despair and fear took possession of millions 
of Russian souls. 

And suddenly the darkness of this abom- 
ination of desolution was pierced by the 
beacon of light, life, and hope. This beacon 
was the American Relief Administration inl- 
tiated and organized by Herbert Hoover. 
Without any strings attached it brought food 
and other necessitles and began to feed, 
revive, and sustain not only the life of the 
famishing millions but also brought hope 
and courage in their souls. In my notes 
jotted down at that time I summed up the 
results of this rescue mission as follows: 

»The 8 O 8 (of the starving millions of 
Russia) was heard. It crossed the ocean and 
beat on the hearts of the great American 
Nation and brought a relief that saved from 
cruel death at least 10 million men, women, 
and children. God will forever remember 
that deed. God will forever bless that gen- 
erous people” (P. Sorokin, “Leaves from a 
Russian Diary,” p. 288). 

Since that time I learned that this noble 
act was not something rare and exceptional 
in the history of the American Nation, but 
was, in fact, a sort of routine activity regu- 
larly performed by this Nation. For when- 
ever and wherever a great calamity strikes 
a multitude of human beings, the generous 
helping hand of the American Nation is usu- 
ally found there. Whether the misfortune 
be an earthquake or famine or flood or tor- 
nado or pestilence or war or anarchy or other 
calamity, whether it occurs in the Americas 
or Europe or Asia, the Americans almost 
always appear amidst the stricken people, 
feeding the hungry, curing the sick, teaching 
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the ignorant, consoling the disconsolate, en- 
couraging the downhearted, and in other 
ways relieving suffering humanity. And all 
these services they do, in most cases, with- 
out any selfish motives, but Just for the sake 
of an unselfish love, compassion, and sym- 
pathy for their fellow human beings. Hardly 
any other nation can compete with the 
United States of America in frequency, large 
scale, and generosity of these good deeds. 

What perhaps is still more significant, 
these noble accomplishments are not con- 
fined to this sort of charitable works. No 
less important are the creative-ameliorative 
services that regularly supplement the phil- 

-anthropic activities of the American people. 
These services consist in building schools, 
laboratories, hospitals, churches, libraries, 
recreation halls, and other cultural establish- 
ments; in introducing and instructing new 
agricultural, industrial, medical, educational, 
and other techniques; in establishment of 
democratic local and international organiza- 
tions such as Rotary, Lions, and Kiwanis 
clubs, the YMCA, the Boy Scouts, and Girl 
Scouts, and ending with the League of 
Nations and the United Nations; finally in 
propagation of the lofty values of brother- 
hood, human dignity, and the Bill of Rights’ 
freedoms, not to mention the noble values 
of science, religion, law, and fine arts. 

Again in this ameliorative mission the 
American Nation is hardly rivaled by any 
other nation, especially during recent dec- 
ades. The missionary zeal of the American 
people is so intense and generous that it ex- 
tends its grace not only over the friendly 
and neutral peoples, but frequently enough 
even over the recent enemies. The last case 
is well illustrated by the gigantic help ren- 
dered by the United States to Japan, Ger- 
many, and other inimical countries immedi- 
ately after the armistice. There is no need 
to mention the Dawes, the Young, the Mar- 
shall plans which rebuilt and vitalized the 
ruined economies of America's allles as well 
as its former enemies. 

A-prophecy of all this, perhaps, came in 
1771, at a time when the United States was 
not yet born. Benjamin Franklin sald, “A 
voyage is now proposed to visit a distant 
people on the other side of the globe: not to 
cheat them, not to rob them but 
merely to do them good, and make them, as 
far as in our power lies, to live as comfort- 
ably as ourselves.” : 

Soon America, which only a short time 
before had been the beneficiary of mission- 
aries from the Continent, began to send mis- 
sionaries from its own shores, Today more 
than 33,000 missionaries from the United 
States are at work in 146 lands, teaching 
trades, building hospitals, educating doctors 
and nurses, training native leaders in ad- 
ministrative work, developing social-welfare 
programs, and showing farmers how to in- 
crease their crop yields. Their years of ex- 
perience have proved valuable to the or- 
ganizers and participants in the Govern- 
ment-sponsored point 4 program and more 
recently, the heralded Peace Corps. 

During recent decades this ameliorative 
mission of the American people has grown 
so fast and has now reached such a vast 
scale that it is certainly not rivaled by any 
other nation. A few statistics give an idea 
of that scale. For the period of 1946-61 
the U.S. economic aid to foreign nations 
amounted to $28,375,400,000 (not counting 
addditional military ald amounting to $25,- 
167,100,000). For comparison purposes the 
economic aid of the Communist bloc of na- 
tions for the period of 1954-60 amounted 
only to $4,800 million. From 1954 through 
1959 about 6,500 shiploads of surplus farm 
products moved abroad from America under 
what is known as the food-for-peace pro- 
gram. This food and fiber, which had a 
market value in excess of $7 billion, was a 
gift to hungry nations, More important in 
the long run has been the export of U.S. 
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agricultural techology. Technicians from 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, for example, are responsible for such 
improvements as a dipping tank for lice- 
ridden camels in Libya, a modern fruit- 
packing plant in Greece, and a 40-percent 
boost in corn yields in El Salvador. 

Similarly, there is no other nation whose 
private citizens gave more than $8 billion in 
1 year (1960) to charitable, religious, edu- 
cational, public health, and cultural causes. 
And the rate of growth of this American 
private philanthropy has been prodigious. 
For instance, in 1870 total private gifts to 
education in the United States amounted to 
$8,593,740; in 1950, despite an enormous 
growth of public schools and public funds 
for education, these private gifts grew to 
$300 million. No less significant is the fact 
that some 75 percent of these gifts came 
from private individuals (corporations con- 
tributing only about 5 percent, foundations 
about 3 percent, and various bequests and 
accrued interest from investments filling the 
remaining total). 

No wonder, therefore, that without any 
advertising and propaganda this ameliora- 
tive philanthropy has spontaneously earned 
this Nation the unrivaled prestige of the 
most generous good neighbor and the fore- 
most moral and cultural leader. 


This prestige would have been still higher 
if these altruistic activities had not at times 
been contaminated by, and mixed with, pow- 
er politics and selfish economics. Some aid 
allegedly undertaken for the benefit of help- 
less nations, or for protection of freedom, 
democracy, religion, dignity of man, and so 
on are, in fact, motivated by selfish interests 
of American economic blocs, influential 
cliques, and irresponsible politicians. De- 
spite the beautifying rouge and powder of 
these aids, their ugly face is easily recognized 
and correctly evaluated by the benefited peo- 
ples as well as by the world at large. One of 
the regretful effects of such activities is that 
they arouse suspicions even in regard to the 
genuine unselfish work of this Nation. Here- 
in lies the source of the resentment and 
seeming ingratitude of the helped peoples 
with which now and then they react toward 
their American benefactor. 

The practical conclusions from this is, 
first, that these two different kinds of activ- 
ities should be kept apart: power politics 
and selfish economics should not be mixed 
up with the noble work of gracious giving 
and unselfish help on a gigantic scale car- 
ried on by this Nation; second, that a dura- 
ble moral prestige of the United States as of 
any other nation can be based upon, and 
maintained through, only the real good 
works. While the moral effects of their 
imitations invariably turn out to be tem- 
porary and ephemeral, the effects of the 
genuine good works survive and often be- 
come immortal. 


Hon. Ralph Gwinn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great privileges I have enjoyed as a 
Member of Congress was the opportunity 
to serve with Ralph Gwinn and to en- 
joy a personal friendship with him 
which carried beyond our service to- 
gether in the House. We shared a com- 
mon philosophy of government, a phi- 
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losophy to which he was completely 
dedicated. He believed, with all his 
heart, in the God-given freedom of the 
individual as set forth in the founding 
documents of this Nation. So dedicated 
was he to this principle that he gave up 
his seat in Congress because he felt he 
could render greater service to the peo- 
ple if he worked outside the limits set 
by congressional rules and procedure. 

The Nation has lost one of its fine 
leaders, many of us have lost a valued 
friend, but the Nation, the people and 
his friends are better because Ralph 
passed this way. 


Don’t Get Rigged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
cradle to the grave“ philosophy of 
President Kennedy is now apparent to 
all who take the bother to inquire. The 
following editorial in today’s Wall Street 
Journal leaves no doubt as to the direc- 
tion this administration has taken 
Once freedom has been sacrificed, it is 
too late to do anything about it. 

The editorial follows: 

RIGGING THE GAME 


Secretary of State Rusk, in urging adop- 
tion of the administration's tariff program, 
made these remarks a few days ago: 

“Either we believe in capitalism, in the 
freedom of individual enterprise, or we do 
not. And we do not if we hold with massive 
Government intervention to distort and 
freeze the market. If we look to Govern- 
ment to rig the game, we May as well look 
to it to play the hands.” 

That's all very true. And it applies not 
only to tariffs but to many other types of 
Government activity. Individuals, organiza- 
tions, cities or States may seek only Govern- 
ment money or some other form of Govern- 
ment help. But sooner or later, invited or 
not, the Government is likely to shed its role 
as helpful bystander and become an active 
participant. 

Take aid to farmers, for example. This 
program got its real start during the 1930's, 
when the Government agreed to support 
prices for farmers who limited their acreage. 
But improved methods of cultivation soon 
were getting more output from each acre, 
and the Government has wound up with an 
immense hoard of farm products. The 
Federal outlay merely for warehousing all 
of the surplus corn, wheat, cotton, and other 
goods now is running a staggering $1 billion 
a year. 

The next step seems almost inevitable. 
The administration is proposing an even 
more massive intervention in farm market- 
ing. Production would be cut below con- 
sumption and the Government, as an active 
trader, then would unload its big holdings. 

Or consider labor. In the early 20th 
century, labor unions generally were small 
and poorly organized. In a strike the local 
police usually sided with management. So 
it seemed perfectly natural for the unions 
to appeal to the Federal Government for 
help. In the 1930's, the Government began 
moving into an increasing number of labor 
disputes. Before long, it was inextricably 
involved in negotiations in steel, autos, rail- 
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roads, and a wide range of other industries, 
both large and small. 

Furthermore, the Government began 
moving into bargaining at earlier and earlier 
stages. And it's expanding its role in nego- 
tiations, too. As Labor Secretary Goldberg 
put it the other day, the Government from 
now on will have the courage to draw eco- 
nomic guidelines to protect the public 
interest. 

The list could go on and on. Once the 
Government shoulders anyone's problems, it 
soon begins to pick up an increasing share 
of the load. In part, this is the fault of 
the person with the problem. When he 
starts to rely on the Government, his own 
initiative and enterprise are weakened and 
it's easy to give up more and more of his 
burden. But the process also is partly the 
usual result of bureaucracy at work, grad- 
ually extending its sphere of operation and 
influence. 8 

There's no reason to think that things 
will be any different in the future. To help 
the Nation's elementary and secondary 
schools build new facilities and pay their 
teachers, the administration is proposing 
$2.1 billion of Federal grants over a 3-year 
period. But the administration's interest 
goes beyond mere financial aid. It's also 
urging “rapid improvement” in the “qual- 
ity” of education, through supplementary 
training of teachers and use of new teach- 
ing media, techniques, and curriculums. 

In another area, medical care for the aged, 
the administration talks only of providing 
financial help through the social security 
program. But it’s easy to forecast that the 
Government before long would be deeply 
interested in the quality, cost and other 
characteristics of the medical services being 
provided. 

At some point, the beneficiaries of all this 
bureaucratic attention may have wistful 
second thoughts about the freedom they 
have sacrificed. But by the time matters 
have reached that point it's often too late. 
As Mr. Rusk says, those who allow the Gov- 
ernment to rig the game shouldn't be sur- 
prised if it plays the hands. And once 
you've given the Government the cards, it's 
hard to cut the Government out of the game. 


` U.S. Loyalty to Allies Tested 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer entitled Kashmir Debate 
in UN. Will Test U.S. Loyalty to Allies,” 
as released by the McClure newspaper 
syndicate. 

The article follows: 

KASHMIR DEBATE IN U.N, WIL Test U.S. 
LOYALTY TO ALLIES 

It seems to me that the American admin- 
istration would do well to shift its attention 
from its semiutopian preoccupation with 
ending nuclear tests, arms control, general 
and total disarmament, relaxing tensions 
over Berlin and latest cooperation in space 
exploration with the USSR. It could then 
concentrate for a while on the intensely prac- 
tical matter of restoring our allies’ confidence 
in the United States. 

For our recent refusal to take sides between 

allles and indifferent, even hostile, neutrals 
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is undermining that global defense chain 
upon which our own security is built. 

The latest country to express serious 
doubts about the value of the American alli- 
ance is Pakistan and the immediate cause is 
the current American attitude to India’s 
armed threat against Pakistan over Kashmir. 
Kashmir has been an issue between those 
two countries ever since the partition of 
British India in 1947. Since then, India has 
been in occupation of the richer southeast, 
Pakistan of the bleaker and mountainous 
west and north. 

Each country claims the entire territory 
and, of the two, Pakistan's claim is by far 
the stronger. The chief evidence for this 
is, without going Into the details, that Paki- 
stan has repeatedly offered to submit the 
questions of ownership and demilitarization 
to arbitration and a free plebiscite and India 
has steadily refused. India has, in fact, 
quite illegally annexed its portion of Kash- 
mir to India, thus defying the United Na- 
tions as positively as it did passively (there 
was no vote) in the matter of its seizure of 
Portuguese Goa. 

Pakistan has never accepted the current 
division as final. For a time, it looked as 
though India did. Recently however, India’s 
Defense Minister Krishna Menon, his head 
swollen by his giant country's military “vic- 
tory” over tiny Goa, has been massing mili- 
tary forces against Pakistan, Furthermore, 
several Indians have been talking of “settl- 
ing the Kashmir affair by force.” 

India’s Prime Minister, the saintly Nehru, 
has revealed that his Gandhian nonvio- 
lence is strictly for other countries and does 
not apply to India. Therefore, Pakistan has 
insisted that the U.N. Security Council 
which has been seized of the Kashmir is- 
sue since January 1948 on complaints from 
both sides, immediately take up India’s mili- 
tary threat against Pakistan. 

President Ayub of Pakistan, for the first 
time, believes that India may risk some sort 
of sneak blitz attack against Pakistani 
Kashmir, counting on new weapons to over- 
come the Pakistanis’ superior military 
spirit. India has somewhat more than four 
times as many people as Pakistan and its 
military forces are three or four times as 
great. 

The coming debate in the Security Coun- 
cil may well put the United States on a hot 
spot. India has steadily defied the U.N. 
over Kashmir, and now is threatening a 
tried ally of the United States. Moreover, 
some years ago, U.S. Ambassador Chester 
Bowles promised India U.S. military assist- 
ance in case of an attack by Pakistan. 

Now that India is building superior wea- 
pons, the Sidewinder and the Redeye, which 
Pakistan has not yet received from the Unit- 
ed States, the shoe is on the other foot. The 
American administration has so far given 
no similar pledge of immediate American 
assistance to Pakistan in case of attack by 
India. Instead, American officials, obviously 
embarrassed by being asked to take sides, 
have told the Pakistanis to “work it out with 
India.” Once more they have refused to side 
with an ally against a threatening neutral— 
just as they are doing in the Dutch-Indone- 
sian dispute over New Guinea. 

This sweet impartiality between a partner 
and an outsider may seem smart to weak- 
kneed U.S, diplomats and amateur New 
Frontiersmen, but it is death to the security 
of the United States. For sooner or later— 
and rather sooner than later—a refusal to 
take sides will deprive the United States of 
all its allies, including Pakistan. 

It is high time that our President recog- 
nized that a country at war—even a cold 
war—like the United States can only keep 
friends by taking their side and treating 
them as partners. The coming Kashmir de- 
bate at the U.N. Security Council will be a 
real test of the political understanding of 
the Kennedy administration. 


February 28 
Cain and John Glenn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, among 
the almost endless stream of tributes 
which the press and people of America 
have paid to Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., 
since his triple orbit of the earth on Feb- 
ruary 20, one of the very finest I have 
read was published as an editorial in the 
February 23 issue of the Monitor, the 
weekly newspaper of the Roman Catho- 
lic Archdiocese of San Francisco. Its 
author is the newspaper’s distinguished 
editor, John A. O'Connor. 

The Monitor places Colonel Glenn's 
exploit in a broad perspective and draws 
from it some fundamental implications. 
The spirit of the editorial is, I think, very 
much in harmony with the words of 
Colonel Glenn himself which, in his ad- 
dress before a joint meeting of Congress 
yesterday, moved us so deeply. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the Monitor's editorial: 

CAIN AND JOHN GLENN 


Move over Columbus. Move over Eric the 
Red, St. Brendan, Drake, Da Gama, Byrd, 
Lindbergh, and all the explorers and cou- 
rageous adventurers who have ever probed 
the unknown. Move over for John Glenn. 

Our proximity to the event might dull it 
for us. The great, almost suffocating, 
blanket of communications coverage has 
filled us with information of the brave 
marine's successful orbit in space. But time 
will surely give the flight its proper stature, 
as it will add its patina of heroic legend to 
the name of John Glenn. 

Who was with him on his trip? The 
schoolboy, up before his usual protesting 
hour, still in his pajamas watching. The 
young mothers stalling breakfast prepara- 
tions as the television becomes the center 
of attention. The grandparents who wake 
early, waking even earlier, and getting the 
countdown coffee on. The workers on the 
highways tuned in to their car radios. 

The prayers and hopes and cheers of men 
everywhere—lying in hospital beds, man- 
ning tracking stations, sitting in smoky club- 
rooms: Everywhere everyone seeking the best 
for John Glenn. 

We imagine even Comrades Titov and 
Gagarin, Soviet cosmonauts, joined in wish- 
ing success to the U.S. test pilot. 

The triumph of the Friendship 7 points up 
the stunning pace at which we are now 
propelled. Men, pursuing truth through 
science, have accomplished marvels. More 
will come, not only in the area of space ex- 
ploration, but in communications, transpor- 
tation, medicine, food, industrial produc- 
tion, and the myriad occupations of man. 

Undoubtedly the most progress 
will be made within the areas of science and 
technology. John Glenn’s triple tour of the 
globe from an orbital height will give added 
impetus to the scientific penetration of 
nature's mysteries. 

The big question might be put this way: 
Can man’s capacity for love and understand- 
ing and patience with his fellow man keep 
pace with his jet-propelled ride into the 
future? 

Or, as scientists continue to open further 
treasure boxes in nature, will men continue 
to squander these treasures? 
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A great portion of the world lives in sub- 
human poverty. 

A great portion of the world is poorly 
fed. 
A great portion of the world is frighten- 
ingly unschooled. 

The great vocations call for workers to join 
the harvest: The priesthood and ministry; 
teaching, medicine, and all others at the 
service of humanity. 

Mental illness wreaks its gnawing tortures. 

Alcoholism erodes the foundations of per- 
sonality. 

Race hatred pits whole nations against 
others. * 

Embers of old bigotries get an occasional 
poke from the envious and fearful. 

Yet—see how much is done when men 
work together. When scientists and tech- 
nicians pool their brains and their sweat to 
push an explorer into the uncharted spatial 
oceans upon which we must sall. 

So much can be done by coming together, 
and Christians especially should be sensitive 
to the appeal of the Holy Father to unite 
for action. 

Pope John said this week that all men, 
without exception, are brothers under God. 

The whole world seems to shrink, and men 
come closer together. But are they ready 
to live closer together? 

The unity of human brotherhood was 
graphically dramatized by the Glenn flight: 
With common eyes we followed his path, 
with common ears we heard his volce, with 
common heart we cheered him on. 

Yet, knowing we are creatures of a com- 
mon Father, we still ask, with Cain, “Am I 
my brother's keeper?” 

Somehow, each person whose heart was 
with John Glenn, knew the answer. 


The Little-People-to-Little-People 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


Š OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr.OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the little- 
people-to-little people program which 
was initiated late last year by 10-year- 
old Peter Rodino III. son of my colleague, 
the Honorable PETER W. Roprno, JR., of 
New Jersey, is a symbol of youth’s de- 
termination to take part in molding the 
destiny of the world they will inherit. 
This new children’s crusade is most en- 
couraging and should receive wide sup- 
port here and abroad. 

Young Peter Rodino is demonstrating 
the same love of country, and the same 
desire to protect and advance its causes, 
as his distinguished father has done 
throughout his career. On February 24, 
there appeared in the Passaic, N.J., 
Herald-News an excellent commentary 
on this unique and inspiring program by 
Edward J. Reardon, its Washington cor- 
respondent. I ask unanimous consent 
to insert this article in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

The article follows: 
BETTER-BRAVE-THAN-SLAVE DRIVE UNDER- 

WAY—CHILDREN'S CRUSADE FOR WORLD ED- 

UCATION STARTED BY JERSEY BOYS 

WasHincton.—Patsy Mandato, Jr., 13, of 
Newark, wrote to former President Eisen- 
hower the other day. 


General Eisenhower Is head of this coun- 
try’s people-to-people program, a worldwide 
project. Patsy is head of a unit of the New- 
ark Boys’ Clubs. 

“We would be very happy,” Patsy wrote 
the general, “if you can put us In touch with 
boys like us who live in foreign countries. 
Maybe you can even get a boys’ club like 
ours in Russia. 

“We know that if boys in the United States 
become friendly with boys in other coun- 
tries, this would help peace.” 

Patsy's letter was evidence that still an- 
other path is being opened by the little 
people-to-little people campaign begun last 
October by Peter Rodino III, the 10-year-old 
son of Representative PETER W. RODINO, JR., 
New Jersey's 10th District Congressman. 

It was young Peter, who lives with his 
parents at 105 Grafton Avenue, Newark, who 
started the children’s crusade for world 
peace when he wrote to Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev, asking him to stop the 
nuclear bomb testing in the interest of the 
health and safety of people all over the 
world. 

The inspiration came to the youngster one 
evening while he was at dinner with his 
parents, 

“Maybe Mr. Khrushchey does not believe 
the ordinary people in America and other 
countries really want him to stop the bomb- 
ing,” Peter said. “Maybe if a lot of children 
wrote him, he would believe it. If he gets 
a fallout of letters, he might stop the fallout 
of bombs.” 

So that very evening he wrote Khrushchev. 
And next day he started his campaign to 
get other children to write. The letters 
have been going to the Soviet leader ever 
since. But now, they are sent by children 
from all over the United States. 

Khrushchey hasn't answered. What can 
you say to a youngster who hits you between 
the eyes with the truth? 

But young Peter’s letter writing campaign 
promises to have far-reaching effects. 


With parent teachers associations, Boy 


Scout groups and veterans organizations en- 


couraging still more children to write, it is 
taking shape as a real children’s crusade. 
General Eisenhower, named by President 
Kennedy to head a people-to-people cam- 
paign, has called Peter’s little people-to- 
little people program a natural corollary. 

Representative Robo, who is backing his 
son's campaign wholeheartedly, thinks the 
letterwriting program Peter inaugurated 
could be effective in discrediting and de- 
stroying the myth of communism in the 
minds of men throughout the world. 

“The Communists start the political train- 
ing of their citizens at an early age,” the 
Congressman points out, “enlisting their 
youth in the young ploneer movement, pre- 
paring them for more sophisticated political 
training. I think we must conclude this has 
been an effective system for the Communists. 
It can be even more effective for freemen. 
For we shall write on the white pages of 
freedom, not- on the red pages of tyranny.” 

Representative Roptnro thinks the Reds’ 
example can be used to initiate a movement 
that will give the children of the world some 
facts about today’s world. 

“We know from various polls,” he says, 
“that at the moment our own youth, and 
many among our adult population, believe 
communism is bad. But they do not know 
for sure because they do not really know 
what communism stands for, and does and 
is, 
“We know, also, from the experience of our 
men captured during the Korean episode, 
that there is a concomitant ignorance about 
America, what our country and way of life 
stands for, do and are.“ 

Roptno thinks that the Communist ecru- 
sade for world domination can be answered 
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with an American children’s crusade for 
world education, 

But before this can be really efective, he 
thinks, Americans must have a working 
knowledge of the two systems so they will 
be able properly to inform the rest of the 
world on the differences between the two. 
And the place to begin this education pro- 
gram is in the elementary schools of this 
country. 

So the next step in the campaign started 
by 10-year-old Peter Rodino III could be to 
have such a program of comparison insti- 
tuted in America's elementary schools. 
There is no need to fear exposing our young- 
sters to such a program, says Roprno, be- 
cause the advantages of freedom over slavery 
have been valued by the people of all the 
world back through the centuries since they 
became civilized enough to think for them- 
selves, 

The Congressman is now thinking of a 
plan to have one or more of the various 
foundations—Ford, Rockefeller or similar in- 
stitutions—assign one of their professors to 
prepare such a text book for elementary 
school use. 

Give them this equipment to intelligently 
battle the forces of communism for the 
minds of men, Representative RODINO be- 
lieves, and you will add substance to the 
clarion call for freedom: 

“Better brave than slave.” 


Labor’s Court of Last Resort 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure that my colleagues who served 
in the 85th and 86th Congresses well 
remember the debates in this Chamber 
in connection with labor reform legisla- 
tion. Most members felt that something 
should be done to correct the abuses that 
were spotlighted by Senator McClellan's 
Committee to Investigate Improper Ac- 
tivities in Labor-Management Relations 
and the Landrum-Griffin Act finally was 
enacted to meet this need. Many of us 
wondered how this bill would work, 
whether or not it would do the job, and 
about the reaction of the various seg- 
ments of our economy that would be 
affected by it. 

The passage of time has now answered 
most of these questions. In this connec- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, I am very pleased to 
call to the attention of the House an 
article which appeared in the March 
1962 edition of the Reader's Digest. 

The article, written by Irwin Ross, 
points out that the Labor Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959, 
popularly known as the Landrum- 
Griffin Act, has earned the respect of 
rank-and-file members and local union 
officials. 

While I feel this article will be of 
interest to most Members of Congress, I 
believe it will be particularly significant 
to the working men and women of our 
highly industrialized State of Michigan, 
and that our workers will be glad to 
know what has been accomplished by 
this remedial legislation. 


t 
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As you know, Congressman ROBERT P. 
GRIFFIN, cosponsor of this act, is one of 
my colleagues in the Michigan delega- 
tion. I think it might be well to review 
at this point some of the background of 
his successful fight for more effective 
labor-management legislation. 

Congressman GRIFFIN in 1959 was the 
ranking minority member of the Joint 
Subcommittee on Labor-Management 
Reform Legislation, an unusual distinc- 
tion for a second-term Member of Con- 
gress. After participating in lengthy 
hearings held by this subcommittee, he 
joined with our able colleague, Congress- 
man PHIL M. Lanprum, Democrat of 
Georgia, in formulating’ and introducing 
a bipartisan labor-management reform 
bill. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill quickly at- 
tracted widespread national attention 
and was endorsed by Senator JoHN Mc- 
CLELLAN, Democrat of Arkansas, chair- 
man of the Senate Select Committee 
investigating labor racketeering. You 
will recall that in a historic radio-tele- 
vision address to the Nation, President 
Eisenhower called for passage of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. 

Congressman GRIFFIN played a leading 
role during prolonged debate in the 
House which resulted in the passage of 
the bill 303-125. He was then appointed 
as one of seven conferees to represent 
the House of Representatives in a joint 
Senate-House Conference to resolve 
differences between the Landrum-Griffin 


bill and the Kennedy-Ervin bill passed 


earlier by the Senate. 

Legislation finally agreed upon in 
Conference embodied most of the pro- 
visions and all of the principles of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. It was over- 
whelmingly approved by both Houses 
during the closing days of the first ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress and became 
the first major law enacted in more than 
12 years dealing with labor-management 
relations. 

With these few paragraphs of back- 
ground, I insert in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing article: 

Lasor’s COURT or LAST RESORT 

In June 1960, Local 1617 of the United 
Steelworkers of America held an election of 
officers in Youngstown, Ohio. The incum- 
bents won handily; three of the losers 
charged that the election had been rigged. 
From July through September they sought 
a new election and were successively turned 
down by the local, by the international 
executive board and by the union’s biennial 
convention. 

Frustrated, the steelworkers appealed to 
the Labor Department's court of last resort 
the Bureau of Labor-Management Reports, 
set up to enforce the Landrum-Griffin Act. 

Investigating, the Bureau soon turned up 
some disquieting evidence about the election. 
A total of 1,432 votes had been counted, 
but only 1,178 members had actually voted. 
Before the count, the ballot boxes had been 
left unattended while the tellers went out 
to dinner; when they returned, they found 
that the boxes had been moved. The in- 
vestigators also interviewed 51 union mem- 
bers who insisted that they had not voted, 
although the record showed they had. Sev- 
eral of these members had been out of 
town—one in military training, another a- 
vadine a wedding in Pennsylvania, still an- 

other fishing miles away. Many ballots bore 
suspicious indentations of X’s, which sug- 
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gested that they might have been marked in 
stacks before being stuffed into the ballot 
boxes. 

The Bureau of Labor-Management Reports 
laid the facts before the international union. 
The latter moved quickly, First it tried to 
persuade the local officers to hold a new elec- 
tion. When they refused, the union sent in 
an administrator to run the local and over- 
see a new poll. In March 1961 a second elec- 
tion was held. With one exception, all the 
previously defeated candidates won. The 
new president was elected by more than 600 
votes; in the first election he had lost by 
nearly 200, 

The electoral system of local No. 1617 is 
only one of hundreds of deplorable situations 
which the Bureau of Labor-Management Re- 
ports has set aright in its two and a half 
years of operation. 

The Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act, popularly known as the 
Landrum-Griffin Act, was passed by Congress 
largely in response to the McClellan rackets 
committee's startling disclosures of financial 
malpractice, conflicts of interest and phony 
elections in certain unions. The culprits 
were a small minority of the labor move- 
ment, but they often succeeded in victim- 
izing thousands of members. 

Basically, the Landrum-Griffin Act seeks 
to protect union members against abuse of 
power by their officials, It endows indi- 
vidual members with certain civil liberties 
enforcible in court (such as free speech at 
union meetings); it sets up standards for 
fair elections and trusteeships; it requires 
that union financial officials be bonded for 
“faithful discharge” of their duties; it re- 
quires full disclosure of union finances, pay- 
rolls, expense accounts, as well as employer 
payments to labor consultants. 

At first the act was viewed with horror 
by many labor leaders. “It subjects every 
union to harassment, litigation, factional- 
ism, and legalized infiltration of employer 
spies and stooges,” proclaimed President Al 
Hayes to a convention of the International 
Association of Machinists. 

This prediction has not been borne out. 
Secretary of Labor Arthur J, Goldberg says, 
“I think the law has had a great prophylactic 
impact. The fact that it is on the books 
has made people more careful—both in han- 
dling union funds and in running elections.” 

The Bureau of Labor-Management Reports 
files are full of expressions of approval from 
rank-and-file members and local union 
officials. From a Minnesota union leader 
came the typical comment: “We were afraid 
of this law, and now we find that in some 
respects it has helped us a lot.” 

James P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor when 
the act was passed, staffed the Bureau of 
Labor-Management Reports with men who 
were both knowledgeable about the labor 
movement and sympathetic to its aspira- 
tions. He appointed as commissioner John 
L. Holcombe, a career civil servant who had 
been a labor expert early in his Govern- 
ment service and in recent years had held 
high-ranking posts in the Department of 
Defense. The Bureau has over 500 employees 
and maintains 5 regional and 24 area offices. 
offices. 

Holcombe and his staff have a lot of 
muscle to enforce compliance wtih the law. 
They can go to court to set aside rigged 
elections or overturn trusteeships illegally 
imposed, and to invoke penalties of a year 
in jail and a $10,000 fine against willful false 
reporting by a union, an employer, or a labor- 
relations consultant. The Bureau prefers, 
however, to secure voluntary compliance 
wherever possible. In this it has been as- 
tonishingly successful. Up to November 3, 
1961, it determined that 2,632 violations of 
the act had occurred. In 2,591 instances 
voluntary compliance was secured. Only 41 
cases required court action. 

Almost any election case is dramatic tes- 
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timony to the effectiveness of the law. In 
the Banana Handlers Local of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association in New 
Orleans, the incumbents had long kept them- 
selves in power through autocratic rule. 
When the local met to nominate officers for 
an election to be held in April 1960, the 
president, who was in the chair, refused to 
allow any other names to be placed in nomi- 
nation against his slate. He announced, “I 
have always been president and will always 
remain president.” 

His opponents vainly sought relief through 
their union and then approached the Bu- 
xeau of Labor-Management Reports, which 
ultimately feld a complaint in court. This 
action prompted the union to agree to a new 
election, at which 86 percent of the 753 
eligible members voted. Most of the mem- 
bers who lined up at the polls were equipped 
with buttons, arm bands, and banners pro- 
claiming their allegiance to the incumbent 
slate. When the votes were in, however, 
every one of the 17 former officers had been 
defeated. 

Fraudulent elections are only one way by 
which union members are victimized. The 
McClellan hearings revealed many instances 
in which international unions arbitrarily de- 
nied self-government to local unions, depos- 
ing their officers and sending in trustees to 
run their affairs. 

To correct such abuses, the Landrum- 
Griffin Act provided that trusteeships could 
be established only for certain legitimate 
purposes—such as eliminating corruption, 
reestablishing democratic procedures or as- 
suring adherence to collective-bargaining 
contracts. Now, after a trusteeship has been 
imposed, an international union must file 
periodic reports justifying its action. 

The Bureau of Labor-Management Reports 
is obliged to investigate every complaint of 
an illegal trusteeship and is empowered to 
bring a civil suit to set it aside. Sharp scru- 
tiny of trusteeships has unquéstionably de- 
creased their number. A total of 506 were 
in effect when the Landrum-Griffin Act was 
signed. By November 24, 1961, there were 
only 215. 

In many cases, however, the Bureau of 
Labor-Management Reports sustains the 
trusteeship, The United Automobile Work- 
ers imposed a trusteeship on local No. 988, in 
Memphis, in January 1960. After receiving 
complaints, the Bureau launched an inves- 
tigation. The trusteeship, it found, had 
been established after UAW headquarters 
had made repeated and vain efforts to stop 
the Memphis leadership from ‘discriminating 
against the 500 Negroes in the 1,800-member 
local. Negroes were systematically excluded 
from union committees and were forced to 
use segregated washrooms and drinking 
fountains—all of which the international 
found incompatible with its constitution. 
After examining the facts, the Bureau of 
Labor-Management held the trusteeship to 
be valid. 

One of the major contributions of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act is that for the first 
time it has made embeezlement of union 
funds a Federal crime. By last December 
31 there had been 21 embezzlement convic- 
tions under the act, involving unions in 13 
States and Puerto Rico. Ten other cases 
are pending prosecution. By agreement be- 
tween the Labor and Justice Departments, 
most such investigations are conducted by 
the FBI, with the Bureau of Labor- 
ment Reports often providing the initial 
leads, The most notorious hoodlum brought 
to book was Stoy Decker, president of Local 
86 of the Teamsters in Louisville. In April 
1961, he received a 9-year sentence and a 
$10,000 fine after being convicted on ten 
counts of embezzling union funds. 

The law has had a salutary effect on the 
internal life of unions even in the absence 
of a major “case.” Typical was the experi- 
ence of a union member who wrote to Wash- 
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Ington that his local had refused the mem- 
bership information about its finances. The 
Bureau of Labor- ent Reports 
checked its files, found that the union had 
not furnished the financial report required 
by the law. A compliance officer approached 
the union, and 2 weeks later the report was 
mailed in. The complainant also got the 
information he requested. 

Thanks to the law, many rank-and-file 
members can for the first time scrutinize 
the financial affairs of their unions. Every 
report filed with the Bureau is subject to 
public inspection; there are more than 52,000 
union financial reports alone. Copies of any 
report can be obtained for 25 cents a page; 
last year 2,000 people visited the bureau's 
document rooms in Washington, and some 
1,300 inquiries came by mail. 

Disclosure, public scrutiny and relentless 
investigation have already noticeably im- 
proved the atmosphere in many unions. The 
job is by no means over, but as Bureau of 
Labor-Management Reports Commissioner 
John Holcombe has put it, “The worst 
abuses revealed by the McClellan committee 
have to a large extent been ended. Most of 
the waterholes are no longer being visited, 
and the tracks are old.” 


Politics First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 8, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it 
has often been said that anything can 
happen under the New Frontier, but I 
did not think there would be any repre- 
sentative in the Democratic Party so 
crass and arrogant as Democratic Chair- 
man Bailey when he tried to tell the 
country that President Kennedy was re- 
sponsible for Astronaut Glenn’s spec- 
tacular and heroic feat. 

In his speech before the Congress, on 
Monday, Astronaut Glenn, himself, 
stated that the astronaut program 
started “3 years ago.” I might remind 
Politician Bailey that during the Tru- 
man administration more money was 
spent for peanut subsidies than for mis- 
sile research; this despite the fact that 
then Chief of Staff Eisenhower had rec- 
ommended $75 million for such research. 
The Republican Congress had apropri- 
ated this sum, but President Truman had 
impounded it. 

As great a judge of the situation as 
Dr. von Braun also verified the fact of 
no interest in missile research under 
President Truman when he stated in a 
syndicated article that Russia had had 
a 6-year head start on us and that these 
6 years could never be regained. 

To show how ridiculous it is to put 
politics above our country's progress, 
Gould Lincoln’s article in yesterday's 
Washington Evening Star, and the Star's 
own editorial clinched the argument of 
Democratic Chairman's Bailey’s credit 
claim as pure bunk. 

The article and editorial follow: 

GLENN Feat THRUST Into POLITICS 

To many Americans the attempt by Demo- 

cratic National Chairman John M. Balley 
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to play partisan party politics with the 
earth-orbiting flight of Col, John H, Glenn, 
Jr., claiming all the credit for the Kennedy 
administration, came with a sickening thud. 
It came at a time when the whole Nation, 
Republicans and Democrats alike, were re- 
joicing in the success of this remarkable 
achievement and in the fact that the United 
States had demonstrated once again the 
courage of its citizens and the worth of its 
scientists. Chairman Bailey was delivering 
a pep talk to Democrats in Hartford, Conn., 
in his own home State. And he seemed to 
be trying to use the Glenn space flight to 
cover up his disappointment over the knock- 
out blow last week to President Kennedy’s 
Urban Affairs Department proposal in the 
Congress. 

The language used by Mr. Bailey was far 
different from that of Vice President LYNDON 
Jounson, who as Democratic leader of the 
Senate and as Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, 
said in January 1958: “Why do we now stand 
in a posture of relative weakness? (Soviet 
Russians had demonstrated their capacity 
to launch a half-ton satellite into space.) 
When such a question is asked, as it should 
be asked, there is an ever-present danger 
that we shall frame our answers in terms 
of credit and blame. To do this now could 
well be fatal. There is little question that 
wrong decisions have been made. These 
errors are not divided along any partisan 
lines. As Prime Minister Churchill told the 
House of Commons on June 18, 1940: ‘If we 
open a quarrel between the past and the 
present, we shall find that we have lost the 
future.“ 

SPEAKS AS AMERICAN 


Mr. Jonson was speaking, not as a Demo- 
crat but as an American, at a time this 
Nation was faced with a major problem— 
that of regaining lost ground in the field of 
missile and space development. The record 
shows that Mr. Jonnson has been a leader 
for years in the drive to promote the develop- 
ment of space science and of missiles cap- 
able of putting men into space. 

It is of interest to recall that Vice Presi- 
dent JoHNnson, as long ago as January 1958, 
was urging that “we make provision for in- 
viting together the scientists of other na- 
tions to work in concert on projects to ex- 
tend the frontiers of man and to find 
solutions of the troubles of this earth.” 
This is similar to the recent proposal made 
by Premier Khrushchey in his letter to Pres- 
ident Kennedy congratulating Colonel Glenn 
on his orbital flight. And in November of 
1958 it was Senator Johnson who was chosen 
to present to the United Nations a resolu- 
tion calling for a committee to explore the 
possibilities of joint United Nations actions 
on outer space. i 

It has been Vice President Jounson’s deep 
belief that outer space could be a pathway 
to world peace. In his opinion, the United 
States now has a rare opportunity to seize 
the initiative. President Kennedy has al- 
ready replied to Mr. Khrushchev that he 
welcomed the idea of cooperation in the de- 
velopment ‘of space science and travel in 
the cause of peace. 

For many reasons, therefore, it was very 
fitting that the Vice President should have 
been selected to ride with Colonel Glenn on 
his trip to the Capitol from the White House 
yesterday. And it was with fitting pride in 
Colonel Glenn and his accomplishments that 
the Vice President presided jointly with 
Speaker JoHN McCormack over the meeting 
of Congress which listened to the astronaut 
tell of his experiences in space, and honored 
him. Colonel Glenn’s fervent wish that man 
may go forward into more and more 
knowledge of outer space and that such 
knowledge may aid toward a peaceful world 
runs parallel to that expressed 4 years ago 
by Mr. JOHNSON. 
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BAILEY REMARK 


Mr. Bailey's effort to make political capital 
out of the Glenn flight was couched in these 
words; “This week our country celebrated 
an inspiring achievement, the three orbits 
around the earth of Astronaut John Glenn. 
This magnificent flight symbolized what can 
be done by an administration (the Kennedy 
administration) with the imagination, en- 
ergy, and know-how to set big goals and to 
reach them. It showed what America can 
do when urgency and determination replace 
apathy and indecision in the executive 
branch (presided over by former President 
Eisenhower) of our Government,” 

Senator HICKENLOOPER of Iowa, Chairman 
of the Republican Policy Committee of the 
Senate, countered with a statement that the 
Kennedy administration simply carried out 
the program of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion—the Mercury program started 3 years 
ago. Senator HICKENLOOPER said that, “no 
responsible” Democrat will seek to make po- 
litical capital out of the result. He com- 
mented further that during the Truman ad- 
ministration less than $4 million was spent 
on intermediate range and intercontinental 
ballistic missiles; that starting in 1953 the 
Eisenhower administration built the program 
for development of heavy thrust missiles, 
and from 1953 through 1961, the Eisenhower 
administration planned, spent, and appropri- 
ated $14 billion for the intercontinental and 
intermediate-range missiles alone. This pro- 
gram, he said, makes possible the heroic feat 
of Colonel Glenn. 


POLITICS AND THE INFINITE 


Measured against the stars and the in- 
comprehensible magnitudes of infinity, a 
man like Democratic National Chairman 
John M, Bailey seems to be quite absurdly 
small, to put it mildly. This holds true for 
all of us earthlings, of course, but he stands 
out at the moment as a particularly glaring 
example of how ridiculous a human biped 
can make himself look when he says silly 
things about the high heavens around us 
and our terra firma politics. 

What silly things? Well, Mr. Bailey has 
hailed Astronaut Glenn’s triple orbital flight 
as a triumph that must be credited to the 
Democratic Party and “the imagination, 
energy, and knowhow” of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. This is a real blooper and a 
strangely stupid one in view of Mr. Bailey's 
reputation for being sensible, and in view 
also of the fact that Project Mercury was set 
up by the Republican Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. 

Colonel Glenn, in any case, has set a non- 
political standard, way up there above our 
little earth, around which all men of good 
will, intelligence, common sense and genuine 
patriotism can rally. In short, he has 
achieved something so grand that politicians 
like Mr. Bailey make themselves look foolish 
when they try to capitalize on it for votes. 


A Tribute to REA Pioneers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr, JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the fine record of the rural 
electrification program in the United 
States has been accomplished by the un- 
tiring efforts and dedicated service of 
many people across the Nation. As the 
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program which brought lights and power 
to rural America enters its 27th year, a 
number of the men and women who pio- 
neered this movement are no longer with 
us. Their accomplishments are typified 
by the accomplishments of Raymond L. 
Cleaves, who helped organize Chippewa 
Valley Electric Co-op in my home district 
in Wisconsin, and who ably served as 
this cooperative’s manager until his 
death on November 25, 1961. 

When Chippewa Valley members held 
their 25th anniversary meeting Febru- 
ary 2 of this year, Herman Rahn, of 
Dairyland Power Co-op, gave a moving 
tribute to Mr. Cleaves. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I would like to in- 
clude this eulogy in the RECORD, 

The eulogy follows: 

RAYMOND L, CLEAVES: A EvLocy 


President Grape, honored guests, members 
of Chippewa Valley Electric Cooperative, la- 
dies, and gentlemen, we meet here today to 
celebrate the 25th anniversary of your co- 
operative—to reflect upon the past, to re- 
view your progress and growth during the 
last quarter century. Although you experi- 
enced opposition in the organization of your 
cooperative rural electrification program, and 
although there were some disappointments, 
and perhaps a few failures, yet yours has 
been a record of constant growth—of truly 
“growing together,” as your anniversary pro- 
gram indicates. An anniversary with the 
type of accomplishment that you have ex- 
perienced here is a time for rejoicing, be- 
cause of the splendid progress which your 
membership has shared together. 

Nevertheless, a note of grief and sadness 
sometimes has a way of creeping into our 
anniversary celebrations, and so, today, we 
pause to honor the man who served as your 
first and only manager, Raymond L. Cleaves. 
Last October 17, he celebrated his 79th 
birthday, but passed away suddenly on the 
morning of November 25. 

It was my privilege to know Ray Cleaves 
only since 1949, but I cherished his associa- 
tion. Those of you who knew him through 
the years have an added advantage. I will 
miss him, and I know that you will too. Ray 
Cleaves was always doing and thinking for 
the benefit of the people in his area. The 
mainspring of his life, to which he devoted 
his major energies, was in the field of pro- 
moting and building cooperative rural elec- 
trification. He was one among many of 
you who was truly a pioneer in rural elec- 
trification. Ray Cleaves was always young 
in spirit and young in ideas. His influence 
was statewide and nationwide, We will miss 
his kindly helpfulness. 

Ray, as he was known to all, once told 
me that when Chippewa Valley Electric was 
being organized, he decided to help out for 
a few months, He had had a wide experi- 
ence in business matters and financial 
transactions. He though he could be help- 
ful, and, at the very start was particularly 
interested that the Holcombe area, where he 
lived, would be included in the area to be 
served by the new organization. 

Ray said to me further, “You know, every- 
one was so interested and worked so hard, 
that I caught the bug. I became en- 
thusiastic about the idea of bringing elec- 
tricity to all the rural people in the area. 
Pretty soon I found I was spending just 
about all my time on the thing. A little 
later they asked if I'd take over the job 
of manager, and I told them I'd try it for 
n while.” 

All of you know the results. He came to 
help for a few months. He stayed for 25 
years and assisted in lightening the burden 
of rural peoples here and far beyond. 

I doubt if even Ray and his associates 
fully realized at the time the far-reaching 
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implications of their decision to build the 
Chippewa Falls diesel station in late spring 
of 1937. As a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the board of directors of Wis- 
consin Power Cooperative, he was one of a 
small group of 5 men who decided that 
farmers needed their own generating sta- 
tion. He was one of the signers of the tele- 
gram which was sent to REA Administrator 
John Carmody which said, “We are going 
ahead with Wisconsin Power Cooperative as 
planned. We have the backing of 12,000 
farm families.” 

This station, going on the line in March 
of 1938, broke the frustrating bottleneck 
here and throughout the Midwest which 
had stymied the efforts of farmers to get 
wholesale electric power at reasonable rates. 
It provided the spark which ignited the 
enthusiasm of farm people with the idea 
that they were capable of setting up co- 
operative organizations controlled and op- 
erated by themselyes which would supply 
their electric power needs. 

As the years went by, other generating 
stations were built larger and more efficient 
and the Chippewa Falls Station was placed 
on standby, being called upon now and again 
to assist its giant brothers. This in no way, 
however, detracts from its fundamental and 
far-reaching importance. It is a symbol of 
a firm foundation. It stands as a mark of 
progress. It exemplifies your slogan of 
“Growing Together”. It indicates the vision 
of your late manager, Ray Cleaves. 

It took equal vision and much determina- 
tion to form Dairyland Power Cooperative in 
December 1941 when Wisconsin Power Co- 
operative and Tri-State Power Cooperative to 
the south, blended their organizations into 
one. Ray was a director on the first Dairy- 
land Board, the only manager to ever so 
serve. 

Throughout the years which followed, Ray 
did not rest on his laurels. He worked tire- 
lessly for sound growth and progress. On 
March 17, 1938, 125 of your members first 
received electricity. This service is now en- 
joyed by 3,300 in abundant quantity, and by 
102,000 through the entire Dairyland sys- 
tem. I can hear Ray say at Dairyland mana- 
gers meetings, Let the farmers use all the 
power they want when they want it.” 

Your president, in his message to you in 
your silver anniversary report, sums up Ray’s 
service as follows: 

“To our late manager, Chippewa Valley 
Electric Cooperative was his pride and joy. 
No one person gave so much of their time, 
energy or effort to make the Cooperative a 
success. Hours of work, miles of travel, or 
personal sacrifice meant nothing when prob- 
lems needed to be solyed during any of the 
25 years. He took a great pride in the fact 
we never had a bad year. We should all en- 
joy this pride, for all of you helped to estab- 
lish this fine record.” 

I should like to conclude this eulogy of 
Ray by relating two personal incidents. The 
first occurred last October. After the Dairy- 
land board of directors meeting was over, 
which he attended as many managers do, he 
came into my office and, with justifiable 
pride, showed me the tentative layout or 
format of your silver anniversary report, I 
told him that I thought his proposal was 
excellent and that I hoped he would find 
time to work out all the details. His pass- 
ing on November 25 precluded this, of course, 
and it had to be finished by members of your 
board and staff. 

As he was about to leave my office, I said 
something like this: “Ray, about 4 years ago 
when you and Mrs. Cleaves were celebrating 
your golden wedding anniversary, you sort 
of promised that when you got close to 80, 
you'd begin to seriously consider the idea of 
retirement. Any comment on the consid- 
eration, Ray?” 

Tes,“ he said, “but of course, I'm not 80 
yet—but I'll say this. You know how im- 
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portant I think our annual meetings are. 
It gets our members, old and young, to- 
gether. It keeps our cooperative on the 
beam. Our next one will be our 25th and 
I want it to be a good one. If the good 
Lord, and my people, and my board can put 
up with me until then, or maybe until 
spring, then I think I'll be ready to turn 
over the reins to someone else.” 

In his voice there was humility, under- 
standing, gentleness, sincerity, and thank- 
fulness. 

The second incident occurred about the 
middie of last November. A committee of 
managers and Dairyland board members 
were discussing whether Dairyland's 20th 
anniversary, which would occur on Decem- 
ber 16, should be a large or a small cele- 
bration. I was asked to sit in and take 
minutes. Because of the press of so many 
important projects that Dairyland manage- 
ment was working on, the group decided 
upon the small celebration, but all agreed 
that Dairyland’s 25th anniversary would 
definitely be a large one. 

After the decision was reached, Ray 
Cleaves sat reflecting a moment and then 
sald to William Garbisch, vice president of 
Dairyland, who was sitting beside him, and 
who is a truly healthy and vigorous man 
who carries his 75 years lightly, “You 
know, Bill, it could be that some of us 
won't be here if we have to wait that 5 


“I know how you feel”, replied Mr, Gar- 
bisch, “but I guess you and I and some 
others can be satisfied with the thought that 
if we have done our chores properly, others 
will remember our efforts and will carry on 
the work which we started.“ 

There was a silence and then we all heard 
Ray's voice—“You know something, Bill, 
you're absolutely right; absolutely right.” 


Democracy in Action Produces a Center 
for Social Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, last No- 
vember I was privileged to attend and 
participate in the 46th biennial General 
Assembly of the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations. I had the honor 
to serve as chairman of that group's 
resolutions committee and take pride 
in the assembly’s vote to establish in 
Washington the Emily R. and Kivie 
Kaplan Center for Religious Action, a 
physical expression of the program of 
the Commission on Social Action of Re- 
form Judaism. 

The December 11, 1961, issue of the 
Congress Weekly, a publication of the 
American Jewish Congress, contained 
the following article by Ben Firestone 
relating the assembly events leading up 
to the adoption of the resolution creat- 
ing the Center for Religious Action and 
I commend it to the attention of our 
colleagues: 

DECISION on SOCLIL ACTION 
(By Ben Firestone) 

It was 2 p.m., Tuesday, November 14. The 

large ballroom of the Sheraton Park Hotel 


in Washington, D.C., was almost full. 
Harried ushers scrutinized the credentials 
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of each person who sought entry to the 
roped-off section reserved for delegates. 
More than one notable, having forgotten 
his badge, had to hurry back to his room 
to retrieve it. Visitors, some coming from 
New York City just for this particular ses- 
sion, streamed into the balcony to watch 
the drama, 

Approximately 1,300 official delegates, rep- 
resenting Reform synagogues throughout 
the United States and Canada, had regis- 
tered for the convention which had begun 
2 days earlier. All were in their seats that 
Tuesday afternoon, voting cards and res- 
olutions in their hands, The vast hall was 
charged with suspense. Waiting expectantly 
for the gavel, the delegates sensed that a 
stormy 2-year struggle was about to reach 
its dramatic climax. 

Judge Emil Baar, permanent chairman of 
the convention, standing under a banner 
setting forth the convention theme of “Ju- 
daism and Democracy: Our Common Mis- 
sion,” strode to the podium and gavelled to 
order the session of the 46th General As- 
sembly of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations. The long-awaited debate 
was about to begin. 

Many of the Reform Jewish leaders in the 
room had also been in attendance in Miami 
Beach at the 1959 biennial assembly of the 
UAHC where the controversy, now to be re- 
solved, had really begun. In Miami Beach, 
the delegates had voted overwhelmingly to 
accept a gift of Mr. and Mrs, Kivie Kaplan 
of Boston for the establishment of a center 
for religious action in Washington, D.C., as 
part of the program of the Commission on 
Social Action of Reform Judaism. There- 
after, a building had been purchased in the 
Nation's Capital but implementation of the 
center had been postponed as a result of a 
determined opposition to the center on the 
part of several of the reform synagogues 
which make up the UAHC. Led by Temple 
Emanu El of New York City and Washington 
Hebrew congregation, the opposition had 
waged a zealous campaign for reconsidera- 
tion of the entire matter at the next con- 
vention. Because of the importance of the 
issue, the UAHC leadership agreed to place 
the question once again, for full debate and 
action, before the 1961 general assembly. 

In the months preceding the convention 
in Washington, the air had been purple 
with charges and countercharges. It was 
clear that the opposition combined a variety 
of forces and views. Some were vehemently 
opposed to social action altogether, holding 
that the application of Jewish ethics to so- 
cial issues and dally life was the duty of the 
individual and not of the synagogue or of 
the Reform Jewish movement. Some were 
strongly opposed to the idea of a social action 
center in Washington, fearing it would 
smack of “lobbying” and would involve Re- 
form synagogues in “controversial” issues. 
Some southerners objected because of 
UAHC positions on desegregation. The 
American Council for Judaism loosed a wild 
charge that the center was part of some 
dark trend toward “monolithic” institutions. 
One or two others, unconcerned with social 
action one way or the other, saw in the Issue 
an ty to challenge the leadership 
and basic direction of the UAHC. 

The debate opened after Congressman 
ABRAHAM MuLTER, chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee, offered a resolution which 
had been approved by the UAHC board of 
trustees (by a vote of 130 to 3) and by the 
convention resolutions committee (by a vote 
of 40 to 2). The resolution strongly re- 
affirmed support for the Washington Cen- 
ter and set forth the procedures and safe- 
guards under which the center would be 
conducted. It stressed that the center 
would be supervised by the national Com- 
mission on Social Action, that it would op- 
erate according to resolutions adopted by the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
and the Central Conference of American 
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Rabbis. Further, it recommended -the es- 
tablishment in Washington of a 6-man ad- 
visory committee which would counsel and 
advise the director of the Washington Cen- 
ter. 

Each side was then given 50 minutes to 
present its case. It became immediately 
evident that the opposition had begun to 
retreat from its original position. Instead 
of directly opposing the center or social ac- 
tion (let me emphasize that we are all for 
social action), it concentrated on a de- 
mand for additional “safeguards” in the cen- 
ter's operation. Specifically, it pressed for 
an amendment demanding a “watchdog” ad- 
visory committee, to be made up of laymen 
who were not members of the Commission 
on Social Action. The issue then became: 
Would such a “watchdog” committee stifle 
or emasculate the social action program? 
Supporters of the center contended it would; 
opposition speakers insisted it would give 
the congregations additional necessary pro- 
tection, ; 

Distinguished members of Reform Juda- 
ism were to be found on both sides of the 
controversy. Among those speaking for the 
resolution—and against the amendments— 
were Mr. Irving Fain, chairman of the Com- 
mission on Social Action; Rabbi Solomon 
Freehof, president of the World Union for 
Progressive Judaism; Mrs. Henry Monsky, 
president of the National Federation of 
Temple Sisterhoods; Rabbi Albert Minda, 
president of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis; Rabbi Roland Gittelsohn; 
and Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath, president 
of the UAHC. 

Speakers for the opposition included Mr. 
Myron Sulzberger, Rabbi Nathan Perilman, 
and Rabbi Julius Mark of Temple Emanu El, 
New York; Mr. Dayid Bress, Washington He- 
brew Congregation; Mrs. Bernard Brooks of 
San Antonio, Tex., Rabbi William Rosenblum 
of Temple Israel, New York. 

An enthusiastic message of support for the 


-center from Secretary of Labor Arthur Gold- 


berg was read to the delegates. An interest- 
ing aspect of the controversy is that Mr. 
Goldberg, several years earlier, had been 
among the first to propose the establishment 
of a social action center under Reform Jewish 
religious auspices which would work side by 
side with the many Protestant and Catholic 
social action agencies already functioning in 
Washington. 

Even in the early stages of the debate it 
became evident where the sentiments of the 
delegates lay. The opposition to the center 
was singularly unpersuasive. The vote was 
overwhelming—approximately 1,200 to 100. 
A triumphant roar of gratification echoed 
through the hall, alniost drowning out the 
chairman’s announcement that the amend- 
ments were defeated and the main resolution 
carried. 

It was a dramatic moment, the climax of 
& memorable convention. After the smoke 
of battle cleared, it was manifest that all the 
sound and fury of the past months had been 
generated by a small minority. The Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations, in keep- 
ing with a tradition going back to its incep- 
tion in 1873, had resolved to keep faith with 
its commitment to social justice. 

The Emily R. and Kivie Kaplan Center for 
—— Action will be formally dedicated 
in 1962. 


Court Packing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
pious platitudes of President Kennedy on 


= 
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how he would insist on qualified persons 
for his appointments have been fia- 
grantly disregarded. 

As a result, deserving Democrats only 
are being considered in naming Federal 
judges. The article by David Lawrence, 
in yesterday’s New York Herald Tribune 
shows how unjudicial a President can be 
in appointing members of the judiciary: 

New Court PACKING SEEN IN NAMING 
ALL DEMOCRATS 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON.—President Kennedy has 
asked the American people to believe that, 
in nominating 82 new Federal judges, he 
couldn't find in the entire United States a 
single Republican lawyer who, in his judg- 
ment, was qualified to be on the list, By 
reason of legislation last year creating 73 ad- 
ditional judgeships and because of some ex- 
isting vacancies, Mr. Kennedy will soon have 
filled nearly one-third of the entire Federal 
bench—more appointments than any Presi- 
dent heretofore has had an opportunity to 
make in a single term. 

The display of partisanship was the result 
of a recommendation by the President’s 
brother, Attorney General Robert F, Ken- 
nedy, who managed the last presidential 
campaign and who, it now is being charged, 
awarded the judgeships on the basis of poli- 
ical considerations. 

Another Democratic Party leader, the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, sought in 
1937 to have the Supreme Court e 
from 9 to 15 Justices because, as he told 
the American people, some of the Justices on 
the Court at that time held views that didn't 
go along with his. He wanted a majority 
that would outvote those with whom he dis- 
agreed. The scheme became known as court 
packing, and was defeated in Congress. 

Court packing now, however, is back in 
yogue on a large scale. It is em 
for some Senators to oppose a partisan list of 
judges, because many of the nominations 
are made to curry favor with Senators who 
want friends or political associates named 
to the bench. Seventy Kennedy appointees 
have been confirmed already by the Senate, 
and probably the others will be accepted as 
a matter of routine. The fact that the Re- 
publicans have done this In the past does not 
justify it. Two wrongs do not make a right, 


REPORT MADE PUBLIC 


It is significant that Bernard G. Segal, 
chairman of the Federal Judiciary Committee 
of the American Bar Association, has just 
made public a report filed with the Attorney 
General condemning the process by which 82 
Democrats were selected for the Federal 
bench. Adding to these the 3 recess ap- 
pointments of the preceding administration, 
the qualifications of a total of 85 nominees 
were analyzed. The American Bar Associa- 
tion committee designated seven as “not 
qualified.” Only 14 were designated as “ex- 
ceptionally well qualified,” and 41 were list- 
ed as “well qualified,” while 23 were referred 
to as “qualified.” The distinction between 
these classifications is one that is difficult to 
define, but apparently even mediocre nomi- 
nees are frequently called qualified. 

Certainly the country is not getting the 
best qualified men or women to serve as Fed- 
eral judges. 

The big question is whether politically 
chosen judges will feel obligated to construe 
the law in ways that will carry out the poli- 
cles of the Democratic administration. In 
these days of “Government by Executive or- 
der,” the politically minded appointee can 
play politics on the bench. He may have 
been a good lawyer in private practice, but 
does this necessarily mean he will make an 
impartial judge? 

In answer to criticism, Department of 
Justice officials are saying that they are 
merely doing what the Republican admin- 
istrations did in the past—appointing more 
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Judges from their own party. But Republi- 
cans declare that the Federal judiciary was 
unbalanced, politically speaking, during the 
Democratie Party's occupancy of the White 
House from 1933 to 1953, and that President 
Eisenhower, by his appointments, was able 
to bring about for the first time in many 
years an equal division on the bench be- 
tween the two political parties. In other 
words, as Mr. Eisenhower filled vacancies 
with Republicans, he overcame the Demo- 
cratic Party advantage. Since an equal 
number of Republicans and Democrats was 
finally obtained in 1960, the argument is 
being made by Republican leaders that 
President Kennedy should have preserved 
the equal status instead of disturbing the 
balance once more. 


TWO REPUBLICANS NAMED 


Besides the 82 Democrats nominated for 
the Federal bench and mentioned in the re- 
port of the American Bar Association, Mr. 
Kennedy named 7 additional Democrats 
and 1 Liberal Party member. Two Re- 
publicans already serving on the bench un- 
der recess appointments given them by the 
preceding administration were reappointed. 
So to date only 2 out of the total of 92 
appointments are Repulicans, By way of 
consolation, Department of Justice officials 
are saying that there will be some Repubil- 
cans named in the next batch of 43 appoint- 
ments. But nobody is saying how much is 
some. 

Why should any judge ever be appointed 
by the political process of recommendation 
by party brethren in Congress and by local 
politicians? Does this make for a judicial 
system of the highest integrity? Mr. Segal, 
of the American Bar Association committee, 
says wistfuly in his report: 

“We continue to strive and we continue 
to hope intermediately for bipartisanship, 
eventually for the ideal of nonpartisanship.” 

One wonders why in these days, when the 
errors and unmoral behavior of businesses 
or of some corporations or of private citizens 
become the subject of congressional investi- 
gation, there is no uproar at all about the 
unmorality that envelops the scandalous 
method of selecting Federal judges in 
America. 


Washington Light Infantry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Maj. Gen. D. W. McGowan, 
chief of the National Guard Bureau, ad- 
dressed the Washington Light Infantry 
at its annual banquet in Charleston, 
S.C., February 22. 

General McGowan told of the bold 
courage needed in the founding of our 
great Nation. His remarks speak for 
themselves, but I think they are of such 
importance in these days of national 
peril they should be made available for 
the information of the Congress and for 
all patriotic Americans to read. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert his speech in the Appendix 
of the Recorp: 

REMARKS BY May. GEN. D. W. MCGOWAN, 
CHIEF, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU, BEFORE 
THE WASHINGTON Licut INFANTRY, 
CHARLESTON, S.C. 

It is a pleasure for me to be here tonight 
among brothers-in-arms of the South Caro- 
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lina National Guard. My pleasure is two- 
fold, since I feel a sense of real kinship with 
the Washington Light Infantry. Your unit 
represents the State of South Carolina in the 
Centennial Legion, just as my old unit— 
Troop B of the 102d Cavalry (the Essex 
Troop)—is the New Jersey member of that 
organization composed of the ancient mil- 
itary units of the Thirteen Original Colonies. 
Together they perpetuate the military tra- 
ditions of organizations which have fought 
to protect our Nation since earliest colonial 
days, just as the Essex Troop and the Wash- 
ington Light Infantry trained together for 
World War II combat at Fort Jackson. It 
is a kinship we all greatly value, 

In mecting here on this particular date, 
we do honor to not one Washington, but 
to two: The man whose birth date it is, 
the father of our country, and his distant 
cousin, Col. William Washington, the god- 
father of your organization. 

In a larger sense, we honor here today the 
spirit of American liberty which was born 
of our great Revolution, for just as both 
Washingtons embodied that spirit which gave 
birth to our liberty, so our National Guard 
units have fought in every war to preserve it. 

The role of the Southern Colonies in our 
Revolution is one which is not well enough 
known nor appreciated, in my opinion, but 
it was one of vast significance to the even- 
tual outcome at Yorktown. The British plan 
to divide the Colonies by gaining firm control 
of the South, and then to concentrate their 
efforts against the North, had not reckoned 
on the unconquerable spirit of South Caro- 
linijans. There were royalists to contend 
with in these parts, to be sure, but there 
were also the frontier riflemen and the free 
yeomanry, crack shots, who didn't mind tak- 
ing on the Redcoats, whatever the circum- 
stances. 

The British, in their attack on the South 
in June of 1776 by an army of 3,000 well- 
trained troops and a fleet of 11 men-of-war 
confidently expected to capture Charleston 
by assault. 

It was during the cannonade of Fort 
Moultrie that the memory of Sergeant Jas- 
per became foreyer enshrined in the hearts 
of loyal Carolinians. You will recall that it 
was at a crucial moment in the 10-hour 
battle when the flagstaff was shot away and 
fell outside of the fort; whereupon Sergeant 
Jasper jumped outside the ramparts, tore 
the palmetto fiag of South Carolina from 
the broken staff and, surviving a storm of 
shot and shell, planted it on the palmetto 
log walls of the fort attached to a rammer 
staff. 

So shaken were the British by their defeat 
that day, that it was nearly 3 years before 
they again turned their attention to the 
South, 

With the capture of Charleston in 1780, 
however, the British believed they could at 
long last secure a stranglehold on the South, 
and their cavalry under the hated Tarleton 
ravished the countryside. But they soon 
found themselves faced with a new kind of 
warfare—guerrilla cavalry tactics. 

The Southern Irregular Cavalry lacked a 
central organization, but their hit-and-run 
raids hurt the enemy badly. 

Led by the immortal Pickens, Sumter, and 
Marion, rebel raiders drifted out of their 
hideouts in the swamps to strike Isolated 
outposts, gobble up supply trains, and wreck 
British formations, sapping and neutralizing 
superior enemy strength by pinning down 
hundreds of their regular troops. 

And one by one, patriot forces snapped up 
the series of British posts which Cornwallis 
had so carefully established to maintain his 
hold on the Carolinas and Georgia. 

Slowly the tide of the war began to turn. 
At King’s Mountain the Tories suffered a 
humiliating defeat at the hands of an in- 
ferior force of backwoods riflemen under 
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Sevier and Shelby with the total loss of 
thelr troops by death or capture. 

Although Gen. Nathaniel Greene, who took 
command late in 1780, never got the credit 
he deserved, it was he, through his strategic 
marches and his sküllful use of continentals 
and militiamen, who kept the war going here 
in the South and prevented the British 
from cutting the country in two. 

At the Cowpens, Morgan so skillfully de- 
ployed his continental regulars and militia, 
and so maneuvered them in the fight, that 
he nearly wiped out Tarleton’s entire force. 
It was during this battle that Col. William 
Washington engaged Tarleton in fierce per- 
sonal combat, and nearly annihilated his 
defeated force in its headlong rout. The 
subsequent strategic withdrawal of Greene 
north over the Dan River into Virginia was 
an epic. 

Even Greene’s later defeat at Guilford 
Courthouse in March forced the British un- 
der Cornwallis to withdraw to Wilmington, 
and subsequently into Virginia, 

The final blow to the British came at the 
Battle of Eutaw Springs. Though not n 
clear-cut patriot victory, the British forces 
were so weakened by their losses that they 
never again engaged in a major battle. For 
all practical purposes, the war in the South 
was won. 

When the Washington Light Infantry was 
organized in 1807, it determined to carry 
forward the tradition of the War of Inde- 
pendence and the exploits of these South 
Carolina militiamen, and specifically by 
honoring the memory of that great soldier 
hero of the victory at Cowpens—Col, William 
Washington. 

In 1824, the company with other historic 
units in the States took part in a great 
patriotic celebration which was to have a 
very Special significance for all guardsmen. 
Designated for the occasion as the “Fusilier 
Francaise,” the Washington Light Infantry 
acted as a special guard of honor to escort 
the aging Marquis de Lafayette into 
Charleston on that French nobleman's tri- 
umphant and nostalgic return to the United 
States. It was in New York City that the 
famous 7th Regiment also served as a guard 
of honor to Lafayette, and for the occasion 
renamed itself “National Guard” in honor 
of Lafayette's “Garde Nationale,” which he 
had commanded in France. From this tri- 
umphal tour, and from this adoption of the 
name, we of the States’ armed forces today 
bear the name National Guard. 

In the Mexican War of 1847, the Washing- 
ton Light Infantry formed the nucleus of 
company A, of the Charleston Volunteers, 
and took part in General Scott's brilliant 
campaign from Veracruz through Con- 
trearas, Churubusco, Chapultepec, and the 
Garita de Belen leading to the fall of Mexico 
City. 

During the Civil War, the unit provided 
three companies; one serving under the im- 
mortal Wade Hampton, the other two as part 
of the 25th (Eutaw) Regiment, South Caro- 
lina Infantry. Of the original 414 officers 
and men from the original company, more 
than a fourth were killed in the great battles 
of that war. 

Serving on the Mexican border in 1916 as 
Company B, 2d South Carolina Infantry in 
1916, the unit became company B, 118th 
Infantry in World War I, part of the 30th 
Division. It was this division with the 27th 
of New York that cracked the Hindenburg 
line in Flanders signalling the beginning of 
the end of World War I. 

Entering World War II, Company B, 118th 
Infantry took part with the 30th Division in 
the climactic battle to halt Von Runstedt's 
armored drive on Mortain where he hoped to 
cut off Patton's armored columns fighting 
their way south from the Normandy beach- 
head into Brittany. 

In subsequent combat, this National 
Guard division,.Old Hickory, was to become 
known as “The Workhorse of the Western 
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Front.” Thus, it is a proud heritage that the 
Washington Light Infantry carries forward— 
a tradition born at Lexington and Concord 
and, more specifically, here in South Caro- 
lina at the Cowpens, at Kings Mountain, at 
Camden,- at Guilford Courthouse, and at 
Eutaw S i 

And now to conclude by returning to our 
first President, whose birthday we celebrate, 
commander in his day of the Virginia regi- 
ment. 

Character was that quality which distin- 
guished George Washington—probably not 
& military genius, he was, indeed, a great 
military leader, and a great President. 

It was the force of his high character and 
the strength of his personality that held to- 
gether the tattered remnants of his Con- 
tinental Army through the unspeakable 
hardships of the winters at Morristown and 
Valley Forge. He knew defeat first at Long 
Island, again at Harlem Heights and at White 
Plains, Retreating with his dwindling forces 
across the Jerseys, Washington took refuge 
behind the Delaware River, opposite Trenton. 
For the decisive attack on the Hessians in 
Trenton—his own daring idea—three sepa- 
rate columns were detailed to cross the ice- 
filled Delaware. Only two columns made 
it—one of them accomplished nothing. Only 
the column which he personally led was to 
claim the victory—a victory that. marked 
the turning point of the Revolution. Surely 
there is exemplified the imponderables of 
great military leadership. 

The following story concerning our great 
President, I recounted at Savannah, Ga., just 
2 years ago today to the Exchange Club: 

Washington's insistence that the civil gov- 
ernment be ever paramount, and that indeed 
he himself was but the servant of the Con- 
tinental Congress, is supported by two in- 
cidents at the close of the war, which I will 
briefiy describe. 

The last wartime winter of 1782-83 was an 
unusually severe one. The fighting had long 
ceased. Although Washington thought the 
Army generally “was better organized, dis- 
ciplined, and clothed" than ever before, seri- 
ous trouble threatened in the resentment 
against its continued neglect by the Con- 
tinental Congress. Washington warned a 
delegate at Philadelphia, “The temper of the 
Army is much soured and has become more 
irritable than at any period since the com- 
mencement of the war.” 

An anonymous address attacked the “cold- 
ness and severity” of the Congress toward 
the officers’ financial distress and urged 
them, should the Congress ignore a “last 
remonstrance,” to desert the country during 
the war, or in event of peace, to refuse to 
lay down arms until redressed. 

Upon reading the anonymous circular, 
Washington instantly ordered a meeting of 
officers for the 15th of May 1783 and 
decided that he, himself, must attend and 
address the meeting. 

Maj. Samuel Shaw of the artillery was 
among the officers present at the meeting, 
and gives an account of it in these words: 

“Washington opened the meeting by apol- 
ogizing for his appearance there, but said 
that the diligence used in circulating the 
anonymous pieces rendered it necessary that 
he should give the sentiments to the Army 
on the nature and tendency of them.” 

The anonymous addresses, said Washing- 
ton, were directed more to “the feelings and 
passions than to the reason and judgment 
of the Army,” and he bitterly denounced the 
courses proposed by the papers to the offi- 
cers 


After speaking of his own and of the 
officers’ responsibilities for the Government, 
he then read a letter from Joseph Jones, the 
Virginia delegate to Congress, which acted 
as testimony of the good disposition in Con- 
gress toward the Army. 
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Major Shaw further writes: 

“One circumstance in reading this letter 
must not be omitted. Washington, after 
reading the first paragraph, made a short 
pause, took out his spectacles, and begged 
the indulgence of his audience, while he put 
them on, observing at the same time that 
he had grown gray in their service and now 
found himself growing blind. This appeal 
forced its way into the heart and moistened 
every eye. The general, having finished, took 
leave of the assembly.” 

Washington received a vote of thanks, and 
the officers expressed their confidence in 
Congress, repudiating the proposal of the 
anonymous addresses and quietly adjourned. 

Instead of open revolt, by his unaffected 
and natural appeal, Washington had thus 
brought about formal expression by the offi- 
cers corps of its confidence in the Continen- 
tal Congress, the elected representatives of 
the people. 

The second incident involves Washington's 
last official act as Commander in Chief of 
the Continental Forces. 

The war was over. It was December of 
that same year, 1783. Savannah had been 
evacuated In July of the previous year. 
Washington had decided to return to civil 
life, with as little fanfare as possible, not 
only because this was the nature of that 
great man, but also because he felt that 
the enormous esteem in which he was held 
was potentially dangerous for the Nation. 
But the public would not have it so. 

Congress was meeting at the same time 
in the State House at Annapolis, and Wash- 
ington determined to deliver his resigna- 
tion to that body in person. And so, after 
bidding his officers a moving farewell on 
December 4, at Fraunces’ Tavern in New 
York, he set out on his long journey south. 
In the three cities through which he 
passed—Philadelphia, Wilmington, and 
Baltimore—he was joyously received with 
townwide celebrations. It was the same 
when he arrived in Annapolis. At his 
journey’s end, he was an even greater hero 
than before. 

In contrast, the Continental Congress was 
virtually without prestige. Added to a total 
indifference on the part of most citizens was 
the fact that many States had even neglected 
to send any delegation. The people had 
virtually forgotten that a national body 
existed. 

But for Washington—hero though he 
was—this was the Congress and he was its 
servant. Why else had he fought? 

On December 20, in Annapolis, Washington 
sent a letter to Congress, asking permission 
to resign and requesting the manner of 
doing so. The committee informed him 
that the Congress wished him to deliver the 
resignation in person at noon of the 23d. The 
reply went on to set forth the following 
specifications: 

1. He was to be accompanied by his two 
aides, but, while Washington was to be 
shown a seat, his aides were to remain 
standing. 

2. The President of the Congress would 
tell him when he might speak. 

3. At the close of his address he should 
return his commission to the President and 
hear the President's reply. 

4. That the Members of the Congress would 
remain seated and would keep their hats on. 
They were not to rise nor to uncover to 
General Washington. When, however, Gen- 
eral Washington had become Mr. Washing- 
ton, then the Congressmen were to rise 
and lift their hats. < 

5. After the ceremony, Washington was 
to bow to the Congress, but the Members 
were not to bow in return. They were to 
maintain their superiority to Washington, 
whether he were soldier or citizen. 

And so it was. He arrived at noon on the 
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23d accompanied by his two aides, and took 
the seat to him. After receiving 
the President’s permission to speak, he read 
his brief address. At its end he “drew out 
from his bosom” his commission and placed 
the document in the President’s hands. At 
every point, he conformed to the rules of 
the Congress. When the ceremony was 
ended, Congress rose and uncovered as a 
sign of respect to him. 

And then Washington performed his first 
act as a private citizen. He returned Con- 
gress mark of respect with a greater one. 

He bowed, as Congress had specified he 
should. 

This was his greatest hour. 


The horses were at the door. Fifty miles 
lay ahead—the ferry across the clear Poto- 
mac—the last swift gallop along the Jane to 
Mount Vernon—where Martha awaited him. 
George Washington, private citizen—home 
for Christmas. 


French Professor Brilliantly Demolishes 
the Pompous Pretenses of the Recently 
Issued Draft Program of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from Prob- 
lems of the Peoples of the U.S.S.R. No. 
12, 1961: 

REPLY TO A TASS QUESTIONNAIRE 
(By Raymond Aron) 

(Note.—Raymond Aron, professor of soci- 
ology at the Sorbonne, is internationally 
known as a distinguished commentator on 
world affairs. How he came to be answering 
& Tass questionnaire, he explains himself, 
For permission to reprint M. Aron's remarks, 
we are deeply indebted to the editors of 
Figaro in Paris.) 


I was one of the recipients of a question- 
naire sent to 31 Frenchmen by a Paris repre- 
sentative of Tass, the Soviet news agency. 
The list of addressees includes nine “old reli- 
ables —that is, men devoted body and soul 
to the Soviet cause, whether that involves 
deifying Stalin or liquidating the personality 
cult, and about half-a-dozen fellow-travelers. 
Since the Tass correspondent's letter did not 
indicate where or how the replies would be 
published, and merely expressed the inten- 
tion of making known to Soviet and foreign 
readers the point of view of the French- 
men questioned, I thought there would be 
nothing wrong in making my point of view 
known to the readers of Figaro, while still 
sending my reply directly to Tass. 

i. WHAT GENERAL IMPRESSION DO YOU GET FROM 
READING THE DRAFT PROGRAM OF THE COMMU- 
NIST PARTY OF THE SOVIET UNION? 

An impression of dullness. I have made 
two trips to the other side of the Iron Cur- 
tain, and found that a socialist regime is 
even more thorough and efficient in organiz- 
ing boredom than in organizing enthusiasm 
or terror. To require a Westerner to read 
the 127 pages of the draft program is to ask 
for an extremely strenuous effort, whose mag- 
nitude the Soviets are incapable of grasping 
after more than 40 years of ideological satu- 
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ration. On page after page one reads sen- 
tences like this: “The enormous extent of 
large-scale bullding projects requires the 
rapid development of the building industry, 
the perfection of its techniques, a consider- 
able growth in the yolume of production of 
building materials, whose quality must be 
improved and production cost lowered.” In 
the West even our Government officials do 
not subject us to such massive doses of sopo- 
rific verbiage. 

As for the program itself, my main impres- 
sion is that we have heard all this before. 
The ability to insist upon the realities of 
things as they should be, but aren’t—an 
ability which the world has long admired in 
the Soviet Union—obyiously remains unim- 
paired. On page 83, the Soviet economy is 
called powerful and harmoniously developed. 
As my high-school teacher would have re- 
marked on hearing the expression harmo- 
niously developed, “this is a felicitous find.” 
When you consider the disproportion between 
heavy and consumer Industry in Russia, you 
wonder whether the word “harmony” means 
the same thing on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. “Under a socialist regime nations 
blossom and their sovereignty consolidates 
itself.“ The sovereignty of the Hungarian 
people was probably consolidated in Novem- 
ber 1956, like that of the 3 million Germans 
who have left East Germany in the last 15 
years. 

As for the rest, I leave it to specialists in 
ideological exegesis to determine whether 
the mixture of “peaceful coexistence of 
countries with different social systems” and 
“the relentless struggle against bourgeois 
and reformist ideology’ is supposed to 
satisfy Mao Tse-tung or Marshal Tito, 
Lenin's shade or Stalin's ghost. 


IL WHAT PERSPECTIVES DOES THE PROGRAM OPEN 
UP FOR THE SOVIET PEOPLE? 


I must apologize for a reply which will 
be no less disappointing than the one above. 
The Soviet people can expect to see the 
continuation of a process familiar to them 
for several years already: the rapid growth 
of the power of the Soviet Union, and a 
slower rise in its standard of living. 

I know well enough that the draft pro- 
gram provides exact figures which cannot 
fail to impress gullible readers, or even a 
few economists. But does this prove any- 
thing? The program says that by ralsing 
the overall industrial production of the 
Sovlet Union two-and-a-half times it will 
surpass the present industrial production of 
the United States. I must therefore con- 
clude that Soviet production is now 40 per- 
cent of that of the United States. (Mr. 
Khrushchev recently said 50 percent, but in 
these matters the ambiguity of the figures 
leaves considerable room for the imagina- 
tion.) The program declares that in the 
next 20 years industrial production will be 
multiplied at least six times over. I have 
my doubts on this point since this goal 
would have to be attained by multiplying 
work productivity in Industry by 4 or 4.5. 
Now, from the first 5-year-plan onward, the 
targets of heavy industry have almost always 
been reached, and the targets of light indus- 
try almost never. The results have been reg- 
ularly attained by a greater increase in man- 
power, and by a lower increase in produc- 
tivity than had been foreseen. My skep- 
ticlsm is all the greater regarding the 214 
times increase, in 10 years, of the overall 
volume of agricultural production, going up 
to three-and-a-half times in 20 years. 

As for agriculture, it is enough to com- 
pare the promises made during the last 40 
years with the actual harvests, as reported 
in the official statistics, to be able to con- 
clude with reasonable assurance: Mr. 
Khrushchey proposes, and the Russian 
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peasant—helped or frustrated by the whims 
of the weather and bureaucrats—disposes. 

Moreover, we are not exactly terrified by 
the prospect of these promises being carried 
out. Quite the contrary. We Westerners 
are convinced that the Russian people, like 
other peoples, wants to live in peace and 
that it learns by experience. It is Moscow 
that has provided the following definition 
of the Soviet Union: The country where one 
knows exactly when the cosmonaut will be 
back from the moon, but not when the 
housewife will be back with the meat from 
the corner butcher, Personally, I have a 
weakness for a country which accepts (re- 
luctantly, I admit) a delay in the conquest 
of space, but which is not so quick to sacri- 
fice the well-being of ordinary people down 
here on earth. 

But if 20 years from now Soviet cosmo- 
nauts push on and on, and Soviet house- 
wives are more satisfied, this can only please 
us. Why shouldn't the Russian people 
finally see the day when their sacrifices will 
be rewarded by more than pride in their 
collective strength and the glory of explor- 
ing space? And, if you will pardon our 
vulgar Marxism, we have not lost all hope 
that prosperity might sweeten the intransi- 
gence of your faith and make you less in- 
sensitive to what is for us the greater prize: 
freedom. 

So don't believe it when you are told that 
the anti-Communist peoples are afraid that 
the building of soclalism will succeed. There 
is room for all peoples and all systems of 
government on this earth of ours. We shall 
not be converted to your gospel by statistics 
of the rate of economic growth unless, as a 
result of your achievements, you give back 
to the proletariat you have “liberated” by 
subjection to party discipline, the freedom 
to question this discipline and to judge for 
themselyes whether the West really re- 
sembles the caricature which your propa- 
ganda machine never stops churning out. 
However, if your “Iiberated" proletariat were 
free to argue, discuss and travel, there would 
no longer be any quarrel between us. 


Hr. WHAT INFLUENCE IS THIS PROGRAM LIKELY 
TO EXERT ON THE POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, AND 
SOCIAL FACTORS OF THE MODERN WORLD? 


In itself this program will exert no par- 
ticular influence, since it is only another ad- 
vertisement hoarding. In 20, or even 10 
years from now the Agit-Prop technicians 
will think up another one, It goes without 
saying that the promise to achieve com- 
munism in our time will disturb people in 
the uncommitted world as well as Europe 
who are afraid of not setting thelr armchairs 
in the direction in which history is going. 
and who won't even take the trouble (for 
their own good reasons) to read the program. 
However, reading the program would teach 
them that the society of the future will not 
be go very different from that of the present: 
the program declares that one-half of a work- 
er's salary will be paid indirectly, that ts, 
that one-half will finance the social services, 
so that everyone will receive in cash, to spend 
as he wishes, only one-half of what he carns 
(p. 90). WIll Soviet workers consider that 
progress? 

While the program as such is unlikely to 
exert any marked influence In one direction 
or another, the Soviet Union itself, by its 
acts, by its leaders’ statements, by its under- 
takings, will, to a considerable extent, de- 
termine the course of history in the next 20 
years. Do not think that I am unaware of 
the position of the Soviet Union as a great 
superpower, In my youth I used to spend a 
good deal of time reading the works of a cer- 
tain Koenigsberg philosopher, a philosopher 
whom you call bourgeois, but who retains his 
position as a teacher and master for people 
with certain kindred minds. It is he who 
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taught me that power can command obe- 
dience, but not respect. 

I doff my hat when that is the social cus- 
tom, but I reserve my moral respect for 
those who are personally worthy of it. If 
I act this way toward the powerful men of 
my own country, why shouldn't I act simi- 
larly toward yours, even though, in terms 
of ballistic missiles, your country is so much 
more powerful than mine? 

We are, of course, deeply obliged to the 
Prime Minister of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics and Secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union for the note- 
worthy information he has provided regard- 
ing the number of hydrogen bombs required 
in order to devastate France or Great Britain 
(Hitler used the word “ausradieren’’). 

First of all, we believe that our American 
allies have just as many available for your 
convenience, and that the Soviet leaders 
will not fall into the error they call “ad- 
venturism.“ Furthermore, we can hardly 
believe that the high priest of a religion 
calling itself humanitarian could casually 
envisage the prospect of atomizing millions 
of people, Finally, and most important, hu- 
man beings do not like to admit to them- 
selves that they are afraid. As Alain (an- 
other bourgeois thinker) said, they rush 
towards danger to conquer their fear. 

I have recently been reading about experi- 
ments carried out on mice. It seems that 
in the animal world, success reinforces, while 
failure weakens, aggressiveness. A thrice- 
victorious mouse will pounce on its fourth 
victim. A thrice-trounced mouse either lies 
low or flees the aggressor. Man, however, 
who also has a certain tendency to react 
like a mouse, is a strange animal, since he 
has a conscience and is his own judge he 
refuses to submit and goes on fighting 
despite all object lessons. In 1941 the Rus- 
sian Armies received severe blows, but it was 
they, finally, who marched into Berlin, and 
not Hitler's troops into Moscow. If the 
Soviet Union, through its possession of mis- 
siles and hydrogen bombs, wants to rule 
the world by terror, it will provoke a war 
which will leave socialism just as devastated 
as capitalism. 

I know what your reply will be: the West's 
policy toward the Soviet bloc raises this 
point just as relevantly, even though the 
West does not perhaps see it in the same 
way. In the long run peaceful coexistence 
can only be maintained on two conditions: 
that neither of the great powers tries to 
impose its will on the other by brandishing 
its missiles when the vital interests of its 
alter ego are at stake; and that neither of 
the two camps, under the pretext of ideo- 
logical struggle, denies the other the right 
to exist. Competition has to work Itself out 
in freedom, and all hopes are permitted. 

What do I mean by competition and free- 
dom? Let a Moscow professor come to Paris 
to teach Marxist sociology, and let me be al- 
lowed to teach non-Marxist sociology in 
Moscow. Yes, I know you will say to me: 
“Here we don't tolerate the propaganda of 
‘monopolists,’ revanchists,“ or ‘warmong- 
ert.“ I shall not even take the trouble to 
say that I am none of these. I shall simply 
object that in your world it ls the govern- 
ment which decrees who is a friend and who 
is an enemy of socialism (sometimes the 
decree works retroactively). In our world 
we let our citizens—and especially our stu- 
dents— decide for themselves. They cer- 
tainly make mistakes sometimes, but your 
lenders make mistakes sometimes too, and 
thelr errors are far more costly (as the per- 
sonality cult bears witness), 

I therefore hope that even before you 
achleve communism you will allow your stu- 
dents to judge for themselves the truth Or 
falsity of the ideological teaching given 
them. When that day comes, coexistence 
will at last be peaceful, 


